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THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL, 

for  the  Tear  1906<07. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
Maiesty  this  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1906. 


Summary  of  Statistics  relating  to  Schools  on  the        Day  schooh. 
Annual  Grant  List. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1906,  the  estimated 
increase  of  population  was  11  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  registers  of  schools  under  inspection  increased 
by  0-32  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  1-39  per  cent,  in  the  average 
attendance. 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  in  a  form  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  easily  compared  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  of  the  three  preceding  years : — 


Soholara  on  RegiBters  (at  end  of 
school  year)      .        -        .        . 

Average  attendance     - 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 
to  scholeurs  on  Registers  - 

Infants,  i.e,,  scholars  nnder  seven, 
on  Registdrs     .... 

Older  scholars,  i.e.,  scholars  above 
seven,  on  Registers  • 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

785,473 
669,289 

7^3,492 
682,269 

804,162 
696,381 

85-21 

85-98 

86-60 

156,416 

156,859 

159,801 

629.067 

636,63 

644,361 

1906. 


806,737 
706,062 

87-37 


647,1 
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Of  the  806,737  scholars  on  the  register — 

771,389  were  children  of  school  age  (5-14) ; 

12,119  were  under  5  years  of  age ; 
146,784  were  between  5  and  7  years  of  age  ; 
158,903  were  under  7  years  of  age  (infants) 
279,938  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
344,667  were  between  10  and  14 ; 

14,476  were  between  14  and  15 ;  and 
8,753  were  above  15. 


Of  the  same  scholars,  706,062  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 

Of    every    100    of   the    average   number    of    scholars     in 
attendance — 

i.  51  were  boys ; 

49  were  girls, 
ii.  \  9  were  infants,  i.e.,  below  7  years  of  age ; 

36  were  between  7  and  10 ; 

45  were  above  10. 


Higher 

Grade 

Schools 

under 

Inspection. 


In  the  average  attendance  given  in  the  foregoing  Tables 
there  is  included  not  only  that  m  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but 
also  that  in  137  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  having 
on  the  registers  at  end  of  the  school  year,  the  names  of  17,098 
scholars,  of  whom 

1,335  were  under  13; 
4,792  were  between  13  and  14 ; 
4,691  were  between  14  and  15 ; 
3,198  were  between  15  and  16 ; 
1,862  were  between  16  and  17,  and 
1,220  were  over  17. 


The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  17,150,  while  the  average  number  on 
the  Registers  was  19,319. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  growth,  since  the  year  1900, 
in  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments, 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  Begisters,  and  the  average 
attendance, 
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Table  Shewing  the  Progress  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
since  their  establishment. 


Nnmher 
of 

Schools. 

Accom- 
modation, 

Average 
Number 

of 
Scholars 

on 
Registers. 

Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

Ist 
year's 
Coarse. 

2nd 

year's 

Course. 

Beyond 
&d 
year. 

Total 

1900 

27. 

7,740 

2,832 

1,606 

604 

351 

2,561 

1901 

34 

9,721 

3,518 

1,712 

1,053 

505 

3,270 

1902 

35 

10,103 

4,327 

2,209 

1,006 

606 

3,821 

1903 

36 

10.299 

6,157 

2,663 

1,223 

662 

4,548 

1904 

74 

18,965 

10,453 

6,650 

2,137 

1,320 

10,107 

1905 

121 

28,267 

16,291 

7,937 

4,340 

2,231 

14,508 

1906 

137 

31,742 

19,319 

8,664 

5,086 

3,400 

17.150 

Instruction  sapplementar]^  to  that  of  tlie  day  school  is  now 
piovided  for  und!er  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  For  particulars 
as  to  the  operations  under  this  Code  sec  Section  IX.  of  the 
Report. 

Another,  and  a  separate,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  Training 
consists  of  the  payments  made  to  the  Training  Colleges,  and  Colleges. 
the  Training  Centres  under  Provincial  Committees,  from  which 
the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is  mainly  drawn.  The  number 
of  Students  in  training  in  these  institutions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  session  was  2,195.  The  report  upon  their 
work  by  HLM.  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Scougal,  and  the 
detailed  statistics  relating  thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  comparative  form,  the  rate  of  lute  of  pro- 
progress  since  uie  Act  of  1872.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  gress  since 
keports,  that  before  the  year  1872,  when  the  Education  Act  was    ^^^ 
passed,  the  Department  had  no  statistics  which  could  be  tested 
m>m  year  to  year,  and  from  which  a  conclusive  inference  could  be 
drawn  as  to  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.   Only 
a  limited  number  of  schools  sought  inspection ;  and  while  the 
inquiries  of  the  Education  Commission  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  Ifti^e  number  of  the  schools  not  under  inspection 
were  not  in  an  efficient  condition,  the  Department  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 

jedncational  provision  of  the  country  was  defective  or  unsuitable. 

'  It  is  only  since  1872  that  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  results 
in  a  statistical  form,  and  to  draw  reliable  inferences  as  to  the 
progress  of  education. 
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Yean 

1872. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1906. 

Estimated  Population 

3,395,802 

3,705,314 

4,109,275 

4,324,944 

4,672,1454.723^9 

Number  of  Schools  — 

Day  Schools 

Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

1.979 

3,064 

3,076 

3,104 
31 

.3,123 
121 

3,125 
137 

Accommodation— 
Day  Schools 
Higher  Grade  Schools. 

281,688 

602,054 

714,865 

893,842 
9,292 

963,151 
28,267 

978,109 
31,742 

Average  Number  on 

THE       ReOISTEBS 

during  Year— 

Day  schools 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 

— 

634,428 

664,466 

753,287 

3,27) 

787,492 
16,291 

788,860 
19,319 

Average  Attenpance 

\ 

Day  schools  - 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 

213,549 

404,618 

512,690 

626,089 
2,949 

681,873 
14,508 

688,912 
17,150 

Number  of— 

Certificated  Teachers  - 

Assistant 

PupU 

Students  in   Training 

Colleges    - 
Stndents      at      other 

Training  Centres      - 

2,666 
3,642 

729 

5,330 
444 

4,582 

892 

7,746 
1,320 
3,883 

861 

10,845 
2,418 
3,926 

1,250 

110 

13,604 
2,718 
4,191 

1.396 

333 

14,186 
2,794 
4,328 

1,534 

661 

Remurces  for 
Maintenance 
of  Ednca- 
tional 
System. 


The  resources  upon  which  our  educational  system  is  maintained 
may  be  classified  as  local  and  imperial,  the  local  contributions 
consisting  chiefly  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  of  rates.  Of  these 
the  volimtary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  reported 
on  last  year  amount  to  40,9832.  The  expenditure  from  rates 
upon  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  apart  from  any  repay- 
ment of,  or  interest  upon,  loans  for  providing  them,  amounts  to 
675,0542.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  education. 


During  the  year  1905-1906,  as  we  learn  from  the  Accountant 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  report  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  total 
amount  raised  from  tne  education  rate  was  approximately 
1,224,1112.  11«.  5d,*  which  necessitated  an  average  rate  of  11-52 
pence  instead  of  10-77  pence  in  1904-1905. 

Another  item  which  formerly  constituted  a  laige  part  of 
the  local  contributions,  vi^,  the  school  pence,  has  underg^e, 
since  1st  October,  1889,  a  very  material  modification.  This 
item  is  now  replaced,  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  P^rt 
of  its  amount,  by  the  fee  grants  under  the  Parliamentary  Vote 
and  by  sums  accruii^  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  part  ot  this  Report. 

•  This  snm  intslades  £350  raised  in  1904-1905.  bat  reported  too  Ute  for 
inclnsion  in  the  total  for  that  year.  C^r^r^ri]r> 
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The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  day  schools  under  in- 
spection has  increased  from  845,595^.  168.  7d,  to  874,8072. 1^.  Od. 
while  the  rate  of  grant  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance 
has  increased  from  12.  4$.  5d  to  11.  4$.  8d. 

The  cost  of  "  maintenance"  per  child  in  average  attendance  was : — 
In  public  schools        -        -    32.    5a  7|d. 
In  voluntary  schools  -        -    21. 128.  4|c2. 

Towards  which  there  was  contributed : — 

In  Pablic  School!. 
£    8.      d. 

By  ratepayers    -        -        -        -  1  1  11 

„   sub^ribers   -        -        -        -  — 

„   Parliamentaiy  Grants    -        -  1  5     5^ 

„   aid  grant  to  Voluntary  Schools  — 

,,   general  aid  grant  •        -        -  0  3    8 

„   fee  grant       -        -        -        -  0  12    0 

„    fees — children's  pence,  &c.  -  0  1    OJ 

„   endowment  -        -        -        -  0  0    4 

,,   miscellaneous  receipts  -        -  0  0    6 

„  Secondary  Education  Committees  0  0  10 


Total  income  per  child  i^i  1    £3    5     03 
average  attendance     -    -  /  * 


TolantarySohool*. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

2 

lOi 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0  11 

3J 

0 

2 

0^ 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9: 

0 

0 

4 

2  12    5 


The  sum  of  327,5632.,  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  General  Aid 
Grant  (including  a  Re-Vote  of  100,0002.)  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1907,  has  been  distributed  in  terms  of  our  Minute 
of  19th  March,  1906.  The  table  below*  shows  the  amount 
granted  to  various  descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1906,  under  the  terms  of  Sections  I.  and  IL  of  the 
Minute  of  16th  February,  1905. 

Proceeding  to  deal  separately,  and  in  greater  detail,  with  the 

auestions  to  which  these  statistics  relate,  we  may  first  consider 
iie  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  adequate  school 
accommodation  has  been  provided,  partly  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  and  partly  under  the  system  instituted  by  that 
Act;  next,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools  so  pro- 
vided; thirdly,  the  standard  of  instruction  which  has  been 
maintained ;  and,  lastly,  the  teaching  power  now  available  and 
the  means  for  recruiting  or  developing  that  power. 

•  Table. 

Tablb  showinic  the  amoimt  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 

respect  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906. 


Section  I. 
£     8.   d. 
To  school  boards  for  pablic  schools  -  21,313  5   3 
To  managers  of  voluntary  schools : — 

Chnrch  of  Scotland  -        -  90  0  0 

United  Free  Church  -         40  0  0 

Episcopal  Church    •  660  0  0 

Roman  Catholic  Church  -        -        460  0  0 
Undenominational   -  436  0  0 


Section  II. 
£      8. 
91,169    3 

478    3 

266  10 

1,667  16 

10,617  17 

1,260    3 


Total. 

£  8. 

112,472  8 

668  3 

306  10 

2,127  16 

11,077  17 

1,696  3 


d. 
9 

3 
0 
0 
3 
9 


Total 


22,899  5  3     106.348  13    9    128,247  19    0 
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places. 
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Grantfl. 


I. — School  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant 
List  in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  that  of  1872 : — 


Public-        .-..-. 
Church  of  Scotland     -        -        .        - 

Free  Church 

Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Undenominational  and  other  schools  - 

Total    - 


1872. 

1904. 

1905. 

_ 

2,834 

2,882 

l,311t 

18 

20 

523 

6 

6 

46 

66 

66 

22 

196 

201 

-t 

69 

69 

1,902 

3,189 

3,244 

1906. 


2,903 

18 

6 

62 

208 

65 


t  Including  parish  (now  public)  schools,  vested  in  the  school  boards  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
I  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  prior  to  1879. 

The  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List,  which  in  1872  provided 
for  281,688  scholars,  or  for  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were 
in  1906  sufficient  for  1,009,851  scholars,  or  21*38  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  728,163  seats  in  schools  under  inspec- 
tion, we  reckon  that  about  240,000  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  34  vears.  Making 
allowance  for  cases  where  accommodation  may  have  been  pro- 
vided somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  with  a  view 
to  future  needs,  we  still  assume  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  this  increase  (according  to  the  calculation  which  was  made 
in  1882,  upwards  of  274,000)  is  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  in 
inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act. 

Confining  our  statistics,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  to  those  of 
the  schools  established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to 
which  grants  were  made  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to 
those  subsequentlv  provided  by  school  boards  and  voluntary 
agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  we  find 
tnat  between  1839,  when  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary 
vote  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  31st  December,  1886,  when  the  last  building  grants  were 
paid,  grants  to  the  amoimt  of  687,366i.  were  paid  in  aid  of 
erecting  1,004  residences  for  teachers,  and  of— - 

building  1,402  new  schools  for  -        -  284,806  scholars,  and 
enlarging  or  improving  498  schools  for    53,615         „ 

or  for    338,421  scholars  in  all. 

For  72,081  of  these  scholars  accommodation  was  provided 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  voluntary  effort,  aided 
by  school  building  grants,  in  422  new  and  128  improved  schools ; 
at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  230,1222.  14».  8ld,,  and  to  the 
State  of  109,4112.  3«.  l^d;  and  at  the  rate  of  about  42.  14«.  2d, 
per  scholar. 
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After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  building 
giants  were  made  only  to  school  boards,  in  respect  of  public 
schools,  and,  upon  applications  lodged  before  31st  December, 
1873,  grants  to  the  amount  of  577,9552.  were  paid  to  school 
boards  for  the  erection  of  980  new,  and  the  enlargement  or  im- 
provement of  370  old  schools,  and  for  766  teachers'  residences. 
With  the  aid  of  these  grants,  met  by  local  expenditure  from  the 
rates,  to  the  amount  012,097,8832.,  accommodation  was  provided 
for  266,340  children,  at  a  cost  of  71.  178.  6d.  per  scholar  from  the 
rates,  and  of  2L  3a,  5cL  from  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  or  at  4l._ 
total  rate  of  102.  08.  lid.  per  scholar. 

The  contribution  from  the  rates  was  not  drawn  from  the  Loans 
current  income  of  school  boards.  In  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  independent 
of  that  which  was  mot  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  school  boards 
wore  empowered  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1872  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  Until  August,  1878, 
when  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Board  of  Education  expired, 
applications  to  borrow  required  the  sanction  of  that  Board : 
and  during  that  period  loans  raised  with  such  sanction  amounted 
to  2,398,8022. 88. 9d.  Smce  August,  1878,  the  duty  of  sanctioning 
such  loans  devolved  u{)on  the  Department,  and  we  have 
accordingly  sanctioned  since  then*  loans  to  the  amount  of 
7,567,43^.  188.  6d  The  total  sum  of  the  loans  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department,  amounting  to 
9,966,2372.  78.  3d.,  thus  represents  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  the  school  rates  from  1872  to  the  31st  January  last,  in  pro- 
vidine  school  accommodation.  The  total  amount  actually  oov' 
rowea  bv  school  boards  up  to  15tli  May,  1906,  as  appeanng  in 
their  balance  sheets,  was  9,400,8622.  88.  6d.  01  this  sum 
3,660,3132. 198.  8d.  has  been  repaid  up  to  that  date,  leaving  a  debt 
of  5,740,5482.  88.  10(2.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
preceding  paragraph,  2,097,8832.  of  the  amount  of  loans  sanc- 
tioned represents  the  contributions  from  school  boards  towards 
the  provision  of  schools  which  were  aided  by  building  grants 
from  this  Department,  while  7,868,3542.  represents  expenditure 
upon  school  accommodation  provided  by  school  boards  without 
any  aid  from  school  building  grants. 

From  these  various  resources,  school  accommodation  to  the 
amount  of  1,009,851  places,  showing  an  increase  of  258  per 
cent,  in  the  last  34  years,  has  been  supplied  to  meet  the  requu-c- 
ments  of  the  coimtry.  The  building  p-ants  having  ceased, 
the  only  assistance  which  can  now  be  given  to  localities  which 
have  to  provide  additional  accommodation  is  that  afforded  by 
loans,  which  render  it  possible  to  spread  the  expenditure  from 
rates  over  a  period  of  years.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  has  now  placed  us  on  a  level  with  the  present 
requirements,  we  may  conclude  that  future  effort  will  be 
necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
schools  already  provided,  and  to  meet  gradual  and  normal 
increase. 

*  To  Sist  January  lasu 
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We  hAye  next  to  consider  what  number  of  children  ought 
to  be  daily  in  attendance  at  school.  In  1901  the  children 
between  5  and  14  (which  is  the  school  age  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts)  constituted  19*38  ner  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  they  are  now  estimatea  to  amount  in  Scotland  to 
915,649.  From  this,  however,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made 
on  accoimt  of  children  who  are  educated  otherwise  than  in  State- 
aided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  such  children,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  many  private 
schools. 

We  must  make  further  deductions  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for 
irregular  attendance;  while  in  rural  districts  some  deduction 
must  also  be  made  on  account  of  children  of  tender  years 
for  whose  non-attendance  excuses  more  or  less  plausible  may  be 
adduced.  On  a  reasonable  calculation,  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  may  be  fiedrly  reckoned  as  involving  the  provision 
of  school  seats  for  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  fully  occupied  if  all 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  each  day  actually  were  there.  The 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  4,723,539,  one-sixth  of  which  is 
787,257.  The  actual  supply  is  in  excess  of  this  by  about 
223,000  places  reckoned  according  to  the  minimum  requirements 
imder  tne  Code.  Considering  that,  for  many  reasons,  school 
boards  and  other  managers  find  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  accommodation  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  we  do  not  think  this  is  beyond  the  requirements.  In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt  from  miscalculation,  or  owing  to  a 
shifting  of  population,  the  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  what 
is  neeaed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
large  towns,  the  requirements  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  met 
by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  may  now  be  held  to  be 
virtually  complete,  except  in  view  of  increasing  population. 

We  publish  in  the  Appendix : — 

Returns  of  the  loans  sanctioned  under  Section  45  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  the  erection  or  enlargement 
of  schools,  of  the  sale  of  public  schools  sanctioned  under 
Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  as  well  as  ot 
the  g[rants  made  to  supplement  the  rates  of  poor  and  populous 
districts  (Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1872,  as  amended  by  Action 
1  of  the  Act  of  1897). 

II. — ScJiool  Attendance. 

Niimboron  With  our  present  estimated  population  there  might  be 
Registers  and  944,708  (1  in  6)  on  the  registers,  and  787,257  (1  in  6)  in  average 
averape  daily  attendance.*    But  our  returns  show  only  806,737  children 

attendanee.  '^ 1 .^ 

*  We  are  here  following  the  proportion  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  past 
and  propose  to  consider  very  carefully  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  present 
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on  the  registers  of  all  the  schools  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List 
and  706,062  in  average  attendance  in  respect  of  these  schools. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the 
r^[isters,  for  whom  some  100  school  seats  have  been  provided,  we 
have  only  85  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  75  in  daily  attendance. 
We  think  that,  without  unduly  straining  the  compulsory  clauses, 
a  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  nimiber  in  average 
attendance.  Even  with  necessarv  deductions,  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  and  allowing  for  the  absence  from 
school  of  children  wholly  or  partiall v.  exempted  from  school 
attendance  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  tne  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  it  follows  that  there  might  be  over  a  hundred 
thousand  scholars  more  than  at  present  on  the  registers  of  State- 
aided  schools. 


The  following  Return  gives  jparticulars  for  certain  years  of 
the  scholars  in  avera^  attendance,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
Blisters  of  all  schools  in  receipt  of  Annual  Orants,  and  shows 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  scholars  in 
average  attendance  to  the  total  nuinbers  on  the  School 
Roisters : — 


1884-6.t 

180(^1. 

1900-1. 

1908-4. 

1904-6. 

471,175 

640,028 

686,874 

682.269 

696,831 

8,W7^7 

4.088»1(» 

4,478,108 

4.621,811 

4.672.146 

612,094 

680,580 

767,421 

798,492 

804.162 

12-08 

18*88 

1428 

14-76 

14-90 

16*70 

16-87 

17*16 

17-17 

17*21 

79-Vt 

7»W 

82*98 

86-98 

86-60 

1906-«. 


L  AvwBge  attendance  of  Scholan 
of  SdkooU  of»  ths  AnmuU 
OrmiULiit 

2.  IrtiiMted  population 

8.  SdMAmoo  the  School  Begiaten 
of  Amnumi  Orant  SekocU 


of  (1)  to  (2) 
(8)  to  (2) 
a)to(8) 


706,068 
4.728.689 

806.787 
14-94 
17-06 
87-62 


t  lint  jrear  for  which  flgnrea  are  now  available. 

These  figures  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  those  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  ^rcentage  ef  avera^  attendance  to  the 
number  on  the  register  is  the  best  on  record. 

During  the  past  year  returns  as  to  school  attendance,  not  only 
in  the  State-aided  schools,  but  also  in  EGgher  Class,  Private,  and 
other  schools  within  their  districts,  have  been  called  for  from  the 
School  Boards.  Although  these  returns  may  not  in  ever}r  case 
be  absolutely  accurate  and  complete,  the  result  of  the  enauiry,  as 
summarised  in  the  following  table,  is  of  great  interest  ana  value. 
Ihe  figures  relate  to  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December, 
1905. 
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Nnmber 
of  Children 

EsUmated 

Population 

in  1905. 

Number  of 

Scholars 

on  Registers 

in  a// 

Schools. 

Average 

Attendance 

in  all 

Schools. 

Children  exempted  in 

terms  of  the  Education 

(Scotland)  Act,  1901. 

between  the 
ages  of:— 

Condition- 
aUy. 

Without 
Conditions. 

6  and     7 

7  „      12 
12      „      14 

194,052 
488,531 
186,901 

159,325 
469,180 
178,521 

133,854 
415,338 
167,019 

5,777 

2,045 

5      „      14 

oTer  14 

869,484 

807,026 
^92-82  per 
cent  of  pop- 
ulation    of 
School    age 
(5tol4yearH) 

34,716 

706,211 
32,131 

Total  Number 
of  Children. 

— 

841,742 

738,342 

=87-72  per 
cent,  of  No. 
on    Regis- 
ters. 

Relief  of 
fees. 


In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  convenient  again  to 
recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  fees  have  been  almost  entirely 
reUeved  in  State-aided  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Oovemment  Act  of  1889,  a  large  sum  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  reliel  ot  tees.  Regulations  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  this  sum  would  be  distributed  were  contained 
in  a  Minute  issued  bv  the  Department  on  26th  August  of 
that  year.  These  regulations  came  into  force  on  1st  October 
following,  and  from  that  date  fees  were  relieved,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  for  scholars  in  all  the  compulsory  standards  of  the 
Code.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
applied  a  further  sum  of  40,000i.  towards  this  purpose,  liy  a 
Minute  of  11th  June,  1891,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
amounts  so  available  were  distributed  were  so  far  varied  as  to 
substitute  an  age  limit  (5-14)  in  place  of  the  previous  limit  to 
scholars  who  had  not  passed  the  5th  Standard,  and  in  the  Codo 
for  1894  that  age  limit  was  extended  (3-15).  In  1892  a  change 
was  made,  whereby  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  available  under  the  Local  (rovernment  Act  of  1889.  Li  190C 
the  sum  so  voted  was  358,114Z.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1907,  besides  the  sum  of  40,0002.  available  under  section  2 
(ii.)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  a  further  sum  of  37,9772.  was 
available  under  section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  capitation  grant  paid  in 
relief  of  fees  is  at  the  rate  of  128.,  of  which  lOa,  is  met  from 
the  Parliamentary  Orant  and  28.  from  the  sums  otherwise 
available. 
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The  table    below*  shows  the  amount    granted  to  various 
descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1906. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  relief  granted : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  registers  of  schools 
on  Annual  Grant  List  between  3  and  15 
years  of  age      -        -        -        -        -        -     797,983 

D^uct  approximate  number  in  fee-paying 
schools  and  in  schools  not  claiming  the 
grant  in  relief  of  fees        -        -        -        - 


Extent  of  relief  granted  by  the  Code 


17,000 
780,983 


These  figures  show  that,  except  for  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant number  of  schools  and  scholars,  free  education  practically 
prevails  throughout  the  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland. 

III. — Svhjects  of  Instruction^  &c. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing,  and   Main 
arithmetic.       But  while  these   subjects    naturally    form    the  Subjects. 
staple  of  work  of  the  school,  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
in  Scottish  schools  to  confine  the  instruction,  even  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  to  those  subjects  only.    It  has  been  found 
that  a  reasonable  infusion  of  other  subjects,  while  adding  to  the    .     ... 
interest  of  the  work,  stimulating  the  intelligence  and  developing  subjects^ 
the  capabilities  of  the  children,  tends  to  further,  rather  than  to 
retard,  progress  in  the  essential  subjects.   But  these  additional 
subjects,  while  rarely  or  never  to  be  omitted,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
auxiliary  only.    They  are  valuable  for  the  discipline  they  afford, 
and  the  variety  of  means  they  offer  for  exercising  the  intelligence 
ot  the  children,  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge or  proficiency  acquired,  even  although  thai;  may  be  not 
inconsiderable. 

The  auxiliary  subjects,  as  described  in  Article  19  of  the 
Code,  are :  —  rhysical  exercises,  singing,  drawing,  nature 
knowledge,  geography,  history,  and,  for  girls,  sewing.  Certain 
of  these  subjects,  e.g.,  nature  knowledge,  geography,  his- 
tory, may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  suDserve  in  large 
d^pree  the  purposes  of  the  main  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  subjects 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  due  proficiency 

•  Table. 

Table  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 

Relief  of  School  Fees  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1906. 


£       s,   d.         £       8. 

To  school  hoards  for  puhlic  schools  -   366,2S2  11  0     366,282  11 

To  managers  of  voluntary  schools : — 

Chuieh  of  Scotland  -       1,674  13  0 

United  Free  Church     •        -        •       1,062    0  0 

Episcopal  Church  -        -        .        .       6,144  16  0 
Koman  Catholic  Church               -     41,857    0    0 

Umleiiominational  3,448    3  0 


54,186  12    0 
420,469    3    0 
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Innairv  into 

IMiysical 

Training. 


Drawing. 


Singing. 


in  the  latter.  Drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  nature  study,  and  may  indeed  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  same  subject.  Other  subjects,  c.^.,  physical  exercises  and 
singing,  while  less  intimately  allied  with  the  main  instruction 
are  essential  concomitants  of  it,  and  sewing  is  a  subject  in 
which  some  degree  of  expertness  must  be  acquired  during  school 
life,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the  foregoins;  subjects,  each  in  due 
measure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  as  int^ral 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary  stages  ot  every  school, 
and  we  should  regret  if,  whether  from  the  lacK  of  duly  ^^ualified 
teachers  or  other  causes,  any  part  of  this  comprehensive  discipline 
should  have  to  be  omitted. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is  most 
felt  are  physical  exercises  and  drawing,  but  this  defect  is  being 
gradually  remedied  through  the  agency  of  the  classes  for  the 
further  instruction  of  teachers,  which  have  been  estabUshed 
under  Act  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of 
Schools  (formerly  under  Article  91  (d)  ot  the  Code).  After 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  operation  of  these  classes  to  have 
its  due  effect,  we  hold  that  no  school  should  continue  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient  whose  staff  is  not  specially  qualified  in 
respect  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  members  to  give  efficient 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  normal  curriculum. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  anpointed  in  1902  to  enquire 
into  the  opportunities  for  physical  training  now  available  in  the 
State-aided  day  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  might  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and,  fin-ther,  how 
such  opportunities  might  be  increased  by  continuation  classes  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  the  mculties  of  those  who  have  left  the  day 
schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  sources  of  national 
strength.    That  Commission  made  its  Report  in  March,  1903. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  Conmiission,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  course  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  together  with  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  prepared  by  them,  was  issued  in 
March,  1904.  School  Authorities  were  mmished  with  a  copy 
of  this  Syllabus  and  their  special  attention  was  drawn  to  tne 
terms  of  the  Report. 

Drawing  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  curriculum  prescribed 
for  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  grants  for  instruction  in  drawing 
were  made  under  Article  19.  B.  4.  to  2,936  out  of  3,125  schools 
other  than  Higher  Grade  Schools,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  complete  number  of  such  schools  in  which  some  amount  of 
instruction  in  drawing  was  given.  The  grant  was  withheld  (or 
was  not  claimed)  in  some  cases,  either  because  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  given  or  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  a  ^rant 

Singing  is  taught  in  3,228  schools,  out  of  3,262,  and  m  all 
but  5^  of  these  cases  it  was  taught  from  notes.    From  the 
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eports  of  our  Inspectors  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  e^ren 
his  small  residuum  of  schools  in  which  singmg  is  not  taught, 
or  is  taught  incompletely,  will  be  still  further  rewiuced. 

The  other  auxiuary  subjects  (nature  knowledge,  geography,  ^^^^^ 
history,  and  needlework)  are  practically  universal  in  all  schools  ®'**^i®*^*^- 
which  possess  the  complete  organisation  of  junior  and  senior 
divisions.  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Inspectors'  divisional  reports;  but 
generally  we  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  while  the  various  points  of  criticism  contamea  in  the 
reports  will  receive  our  attention  with  a  view  to  effectii^ 
further  improvement 

In  response  to  appeals  from  Teachers  and  Managers  for  guid- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects,  the  Department  have  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  memoranda  on  the  more  important 
of  those  subjects^  The  memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as 
final  or  authoritative  documents.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  formulate  definite  schemes  of  instruction,  and  few,  if  any, 
specific  suggestions  will  be  made  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  of  repute.  Two  Memoranda 
—on  English  and  Arithmetic — ^have  already  appeared^  and  others 
will  be  issued  at  intervals. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  savings  banks  have  been  established  Savings 
in  228  schools,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  ^hoot  *°^ 
(35,712  in  number)  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  being  9,798Z.,  libraries.- 
and  that  there  are  school  libraries  in  1,583  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  of  333,000  books.  All  of  these  figures  represent  a 
most  gratifying  increase  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
remarkable  development  in  respect  of  savings  banks  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  attention  which  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  issue 
of  a  special  Circular  Letter.  The  increase  in  libraries  is  due  in 
^reat  measure  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Coats,  jun.,  of 
Paisley,  to  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  rural 
districts  generally  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  carefully 
selected  libraries  which  he  nas  made  available,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  school  pupils,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally  in  districts 
where  a  supply  of  good  books  would  otherwise  be  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  it  may  be  weU  again  to  General 
recapitulate  the  alterations  in  the  system  upon  which  ^^'i®^- 
grants  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  By  an  important 
change  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1886,  that  large'  part  of 
every  school  which  consisted  of  schohm  below  the  Third 
Standard  was  relieved  of  individual  examination,  its 
efficiency  being  judged  by  a  collective  test  The  change  was 
introduced  as  an  experiment.  It  was  afterwards  carried  out  on 
a  wider  scale,  so  tnat  individual  examination  ceased  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  payment  for  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  Keport  for  1897-98  further  changes  were 
foreshadowed,  which  have  since  been  carried  intiO  efiect. 
The  main  features  of  these  chanties  were  the  fixing  of  a 
sUndaid  of  attainment  (that  of  the  ilent  Certificate)  which  might 
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fairly  be  regarded  as  the  satisfetctory  outcome  of  an  Elementary 
School  Course;  the  giving  still  grater  freedom  to  Managers 
and  Teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  standard  shall  be  attained,  subject  to  such  general 
provisions  as  shall  secure  sufficient  breadth  in  the  education 
given;  and  the  defining  of  a  normal  curriculum  for  an 
Elementary  School,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  also  for  such  study  of  the  common  objects  and 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood  as  may  be  preliminary  to  or 
concomitant  with  the  more  definite  study  ot  Elementary  Science 
and  Geography.  A  change  in  the  method  of  inspection  has  also 
been  developed,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  inspection 
should  not  regulate  teaching  but  vice  versd,  though  it  will  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Inspector  to  animadvert  on  deficiencies 
in  the  curriculum  and  on  grave  fiiults  in  method. 

The  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
rendered  it  desirable  that  a  further  step  should  be  made  in 
educational  organization.  Certain  changes,  which  are  all  in 
the  lino  of  recent  developments,  were  accordingly  made  in 
the  Code  of  1903.  The  nature  of  those  changes  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — Under  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  prior  to  this  Act,  the  Merit  Certificate  was 
properly  described  as  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  as  there  was  no  security  for  the  fiirther  continuance 
at  school  of  pupils  who  had  obtained  this  Certificate,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  the  Certificate  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  was 
reasonably  jx)ssible,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  pupils  beyond  this  stage,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  pupils  who  took  up  the  study  of  secondary  subjects.  But 
under  the  new  condition  of  things  it  was  found  that  large  numbers 
of  pupils  for  whom  instruction  in  secondarv  subjects  is  not 
suitable  obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  entitled  to  leave  school.  The  provision  of  suitable 
coui*ses  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  thus  became  imperative. 
The  steps  which  we  proposed  to  take  to  that  end  were,  in  the 
first  place,  brought  before  the  public  for  discussion  and  sugges- 
tion in  Circular  374,  and  have  since  been  definitely  embodied  in 
Article  21  of  the  Code  (Supplementary  Courses)  and  the  relative 
Schedules  V.  and  VI.  Connected  with  this  change,  and  arising 
directly  out  of  it,  was  another  of  similar  importance.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  Merit  Certificate  should  continue  as  before  to  mark 
the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Elementary 
School  proper.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
record  not  merely  the  pupil's  attainments  at  the  time  of  entering 
on  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  also  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  subsequently  while  in  the  Supplementary 
Course.  It  could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  required  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupils  fitness  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  or  to  b^n  the 
studies  proper  to  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  grade  scnool  or 
department.  For  these  purposes  a  standard  of  proficiency  was 
inaicated  in  Article  29  of  the  Code,  which,  while  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  former  requirement  of  the  Merit  Certificate 
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takes  account  of  the  £act  that  the  pupiFs  stadies  of  elementary 
sulyects  will,  in  all  these  cases,  be  in  some  measure  continued, 
and  \s,  therefore,  more  elastic  in  character.  It  was  also 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  the  question  of  the 
pupil's  fitness,  according  to  this  standard,  to  enter  upon  a 
nigher  course  of  studies,  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  school  course,  and,  particularly, 
during  the  six  months  preceding  his  possible  transference,  during 
which  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  would  be  charged  with  a 
special  responsibility  for  observing,  testing,  and  reportmg  to  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  the  attainments  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  IS,  of  course,  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  ascertain 
that  this  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  properly  discharged. 

One  effect  aimed  at  in  these  changes  is  an  improvement 
in  school  organization,  resulting  from  the  transfer,  at  an  earlier 
age,  to  secondaiy  or  higher-grade  schools  of  those  pupils  who 
desire,  and  are  fit,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sucn  schools; 
while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  the  elementary  schools, 
further  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  given  in  such 
form  as  to  have  a  greater  practical  value  for  the  work  of  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1906,  48,841  candi* 
dates  were  approved  by  the  Inspectors  under  Article  29  of  the 
Code  for  enrolment  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade 
Departments,  and  9,707  were  awarded  a  Merit  Certificate  under 
the  Code. 

One    further    consequence    of   the    change  in  organization  Higher 
already  described  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  9^^^ 
of  Higher  Grade  Departments.     These  have  increased  jfrom  36  oepartmSita. 
in  operation  during  the  session  1902-3  to  143  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session.    Under   the  conditions  create 
by  the  Act  of  1901,  such  departments  are  no  longer  required  to 
discharge  the  function  of  giving  spmething  of  the  nature  of  a 
specialized  education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.     That  function,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is 
now  fulfilled   by  the    Supplementary  Courses.      The  Higher 
Grade  Departments  are  therefore  free  to  continue  a  stage  further 
the  general  education  of  that  considerable  body  of  pupils,  who, 
under  the  new  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school 
till  15  or  16.    Hence  the  courses — predominantly  scientific  or 

Sredominantly  commercial — which  formerly  characterized  these 
epartments  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  by  a 
course  of  general  education  in  which  the  study  of  English  and 
one  or  more  languages  will  be  balanced  by  a  sufficient,  but  not 
excessive,  discipline  in  Mathematics  (including  Aritlmietic), 
Science  and  Drawing — all  specialization  on  commercial  or  tech- 
nical lines  being  postponed  until  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  During  the  past  year,  in 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  payments  were 
made  under  Article  142  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  an  average 
attendance  of  17,150,  of  which  8,664  reprasented  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  first  year's  stage  of  the  various  courses,  6,086 
in  the  second   and  3,400  beyond  the  second  ;   4,638  scholars 
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were  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  on  acoount  of  exceptional 
efficiency. 

Fuller  details  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
organization  of  education  in  Scotland  is  oased,  in  so  £ur  as  that 
organization  is  affected  by  r^ralations  of  the  Department,  will  l*e 
found  in  the  *'  Explanatory  Memorandum  **  whicn  accompanied  a 
selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Department  published  in  May, 
1904. 

rV. — Teaching  Pavoer. 

tiamber  of  The  number  of  schools  under  inspection  in  1906  wais  3,262  with 

Toacliera.        an  averse  attendance  of  706,062  children.    The  Staff  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  these  scholars  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Toiai  No. 

1.  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  42).—  •/  reac*«rt. 

(a)  Trained,  Male  8.867,  Female  5,600= 9,867  \      u.  naj. 
(6)  Untrained  „     870,        „      8,847  =  4,717/  '  ^^^^ 

2.  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  60).— 

Male  14,  Female  88 102 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  (Art  79). — 

Qualified  under — 
(a)  Art.  79  (a)  Male  80,  Female  1,330  » 1,410] 
{h)    „    79(6)    „     34,      „  16=      60    -     2,794 

(c)    .,    79(c)    „     88,      „        1,246-1,334] 

4.  Female    Assistants  (Art  32   (c)  3)  -        -        -         148 

6.  Pupil  Teachers  (Art.  70).— 

(a)  In  1st  year  Male  226,  Female  802  =  1,028^ 

(b)  „  2nd   „       „      190,       „       766=    946         .^^^ 

(c)  „    3rd    „       „     196,       „    1,012  =  1.208  ("     *'^^^ 

(d)  „    4th   „        „     168,       „       983  =  1,141  J 

6.  Stipendiary  Monitors  (Art  70  (h)  and  (i))  -  2 

r 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  all  grades         -    21,458 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  14,084 
certificated  teachers  (as  i^inst  2,406  employed  in  1869)  wero 
employed,  or  a  proportion  of  one  certificated  teacher  for 
every  60  children.  But  if  the  number  of  teachers  qualified 
under  Article  79  be  included,  there  is  a  proportion  (exclusiTe  of 

})upil  teachers  and  imqualified  assistants)  of  one  qualified  teacher 
or  every  42  children,  a  proportion  which  might,  however,  with 
advantage  be  improved,  especially  as  regaras  the  supply  of 
certificated  trainee  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  indica- 
tions of  a  tendency  towards  improvement  in  this  respect  are 
not  wanting.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year  shows 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers  actually  employed  to  have 
increased  by  678  (Male  67,  Female  621),  whilst  the  number  of 
assistant  teachers  has  increased  by  76,  and  the  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  under  Art.  60  have  increased  by  4 — a  nett 
increase  of  668  qualified  teachers.     The  increase  in   average 
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attendance  during  the  same  period  has  been  9,681,  which — 
following  the  proportion  referred  to  above,  of  one  teacher  for 
eyery  42  chUdi^n — would  account  for  only  231  of  the  additional 
teachers,  leaving  427  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  liberal 
stathng  arrangements  adopted  by  school  managers. 

Besides  supplying  the  578  additional  certificated  teachers 
referred  to-  above,  our  training  system  has  to  provide  against 
the  wastage  entailed  by  the  retirement  of  teachers  from  active 
service,  ana  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  additions  to 
the  body  of  certificated  teachers  during  the  past  year  have  been 
sufficient  for  these  purposes.  In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
figures  as  regards  the  waste  of  teaching  power,  careful  enquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  leaving  has  been  made  m  all  cases  where  certifi- 
cated teachers  have  relinquished  their  appointments,  and  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  ttiis  enquiry  during  the  year  1906 — ^so 
far  as  teachers  who  are  not  known  to  have  taken  up  fresh 
engagements  in  Scotland  are  concerned — will  be  found  in  the 
following  table : — 


Reaaons  for  Leaving. 


Death 

Retired 

•Hl-heaHh 

Change  of  profession 

Ck>ne  to  South  Afrioa         .... 

Crone  abroad  (ehiewherB  than  Sonth  Afrioa) 

Crone  abroad  to  study  .... 
t  Appointment  in  England  .... 

Appointment  at  a  Training  Centre    - 

DismiBsed   -..-'.-. 

Marriage 

D<Hne8tio  reasons 

Gone  to  University 

Gone  to  Training  College  .... 

Reason  not  known 

Total     .       .       .       - 


Number  of  Certificated 
Teachers  who  left. 


Females. 


16 
13 
45* 
21 

4 

8 

1 
25 

2 

203 

21 
2 
3 

46 


410 


It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  579  teachers  included  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  52  referred  to  in  the  footnote,  are, 

*  Of  these,  11  Males  and  4  Females  received  Disablement  Allowances, 
t  These  figures  do  not  include  52  teachers  (6  Males  and  46  Females^  who 
completed  their  training  this  year  and  have  obtained  appointments  in  England. 
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for  the  time  being,  lost  to  the  teaching  profession  in  Scotland, 
but  many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  re-enter  it  Enquiries 
have  shown  the  number  of  such  cases  of  re-entry  durine  the  past 
year  to  have  been  approximately  119,  and  the  nett  loss  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  512.  This  number  added  to  the  578 
additional  certificated  teachers  already  referred  to,  gives  a  total 
deficiency  of  1,090  to  be  made  gooa.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  figures  given  below  that  the  number  of  new  certificated 
teachers  recognised  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  1,383,  exceeds 
this  number  by  293. 

8«P^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  recapitulate  the  sources  from  which  the  existing 

supply  has  been  drawn,  and  is  now  annually  recruited. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  administration  imder  the  Act,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  recognition  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  Code  accordingly  so 
provided  dertificates  were  granted  (under  Article  66)  to  teachers 
who  were  in  charge  of  parish  schools,  and  who  gave  proof  of 
fair  professional  skill.  The  Education  Act  actuaUy  granted  to 
such  teachers  the  status  of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  this  we 
added  the  grant  of  a  parchment  certificate  upon  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector.  Further,  by  Article  59,  which  became 
a  lapsed  article  in  1879,  certificates  were  granted  to  teachers 
who,  in  other  than  parochial  schools,  had  served  with  success  for 
several  years,  and  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to  their  professional 
skill.  The  total  number  of  certificates  thus  granted  was  553  to 
male  and  138  to  female  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers 
from  these  sources  has,  of  course,  now  come  to  an  end.  and  there 
must  be  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  whose 
certificates  have  been  thus  obtained. 

TeacheiB  Another  class  of  teachers  are   those  who  hold  provisional 

CMtifiI»ti'^  certificates  granted  on  certain  conditions  to  pupil-teachers  and 
others  in  terms  of  Article  60  of  the  Code.  These  qualified  the 
holder  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  with  less  than  60  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  a  somewhat  lower  Qualification  being 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  a  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.  During  last  year, 
102  teachers  of  these  grades  were  actually  in  charge  of  such 
schools  in  place  of  98  so  in  charge  in  the  previous  year.  But 
m  future  the  number  is  certain  to  diminish,  in  view  of  the 
altered  conditions  introduced  by  the  new  Regulations,  coupled 
with  the  increased  facilities  for  proper  training. 

Setting  aside  these  necessarily  limited  sources  of  supply, 
the  general  sources  from  which  the  body  of  certificated  teachers 
may  be  recruited  are  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  duly  com- 
pleted a  course  of  training  as  Students  at  the  various  Colfeges 
and  Centres  for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers,  and  in  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates,  conduct^ 
under  the  directions  of  the  Department.  During  the  past  year 
1,383  teachers  were  thus  added  to  the  body. 

Additions  This  number  includes  students  in  training  colleges.  University 

during  the       King's  Students  under  Article  96  of  the  Cwie,  graduates  under 
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Articles  47  II.  (c)  and  48  (6)  ot  the  Code,  and  acting  teachers, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

StadentBintnuniiigoollegM 

King's  Stodento  (Art  96) 

Graduates  under  Art  47  II.  (o)        .... 

,,48(6) 

Acting  teachers 

146 
12 
23 

12 
8 

526 
62 
24 
21 

649 

672 

74 

47 

83 

557 

Totals 

201 

1,182 

1,383 

Training 
Centres. 


This  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  203  males  and  966  females,  or  1,169  in  all. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Training  Colleges  continue  to  constitute  Training 
the  chief  source  of  the  teaching  sup^y.  These  Collies  are  Colleges, 
eight  in  number,  and  are  recognised  for  1,472  students.  In  the 
special  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers  they 
have  been  allowed,  however,  during  the  current  -year,  somewhat 
to  exceed  this  limit. 

Besides  the  Training  Colleges  there  are  other  Centres  from 
which  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  kept  up.  In  the  Code  for 
1895  important  changes  were  introduced,  oy  which  it  was  made 
possible  for  the  Universities  to  share  more  fully  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  That  Code  provided  for  a  new  class,  called  King's 
students,  who  received  the  chief  part  of  their  instruction  at  the 
Universities,  while  otherwise  they  were  under  the  supervision  of 
Local  Committees  responsible  tor  their  professional  training. 
The  work  of  these  Local  Committees  has  now  been  taken  over 
by  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  estab- 
lished under  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  operations  of  these  Committees  will  be  still  further 
extended  in  the  near  future  by  the  transfer  to  them  of  some  of 
the  existing  Training  Colleges  in  terms  of  the  Minute. 

The  plan  of  adding  some  attendance  at  University  Classes  to  Attendance 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges  was  first  pro-  at  University 
posed  by  the  Code  of  1873,  under  which  the  fees  of  students,  who,  C^**"«** 
after  giving  proof  of  their  qualifications,  attended  University 
Classes,  were  admitted  as  part  of  the  legitimate  expenditure  of 
training  colleges.    Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  opportimity 
to  a  large  extent,  whilst  in  the  case  of  King's  Students  attendance 
at  University  Classes  has  hitherto  been  universal.     In  this  way 
not  a  few  of  the  future  Scotch  teachers  are  acquiring  some  higher 
culture  in  a  sphere  larger  than  that  of  any  institution  devoted  to 

{surely  professional  traming,  and  we  believe  that  this  will  ffreatly 
Lclp  m  maintaining  the  high  standard  which  has  always  been  a 
traditional  characteristic  of  Scottish  education.  Full  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  new  Remilations  for  the  continuea  associa- 
tion of  the  Universities  in  the  important  work  of  training  our 
future  teachers. 
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Number  of 
Students  in 
training. 


The  number  of  students  actually  m  training  and  the  number 
of  these  who  are  attending  University  Classes  during  the  present 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :- 


Souroee 
from  which 
Students  are 
drawn. 


ToUl  ViDBber  of  BtadenU 
In  Training 

Number  attending  the 
Unlvmlty. 

IfalM. 

Fenalei. 

TotaL 

Malei. 

Itanalei. 

TotaL 

Training  CotUgea : 

▲bmdaenca.     •      • 

19 

m 

180 

16 

4 

18 

,       U.F.C. 

88 

108 

140 

88 

4 

86 

JBdlnlnuKbCS.   -      • 

78 

166 

888 

68 

66 

106 

U.F.C. 

81 

168 

888 

47 

80 

88 

,        BplMopal 

— 

78 

78 

— 

6 

6 

01a«ow  C.8.       . 

74 

888 

806 

47 

18 

60 

„       U.F.C.  .       . 

81 

186 

880 

81 

18 

100 

«       B^C.      - 

- 

140 

140 

- 

7 

7 

Total forTtainlngCoUiVM   • 

876 

UM 

ysu 

884 

Itf 

408 

Training  Ctnltm: 

Abardaan 

80 

n 

118 

80 

77 

US 

Dundee 

Wjll«k1ttlWlv1t        a                *                •                T                f 

10 

88 

84 

7 

118 
81 

188 
108 
881 

6 

88 

84 

7 

68 
81 
807 

88 

108 

8il 

81 

807 

viUBOW        .        .        -        .        . 
St.  Andrew!        .       .       -       . 

84 

81 

84 

Totals  for  Training  Centres    . 

IM 

602 

eei 

164 

447 

001 

Obahd  Totaia     -      -  ^ 

684 

1^ 

8.186 

418 

60S 

1/ttO 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  present  students  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
pupil-teachers.  But  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Regula- 
tions there  have  now  been  recognised  88  centres  for  the  training 
of  "  Junior  Students,"  where  those  who  propose  to  enter  into  full 
training  may  undergo  an  approved  preliminary  course  of  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  subjects  of  general  education  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Training  Centres  will 
eventually  be  recruited  mainly  from  this  source.  The  normal 
Junior  Student  curriculum  has  been  so  framed  as  to  include  the 
main  branches  in  which  every  certificated  teacher  ought  to 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  overcrowd  it  imduly.  As  a  result, 
the  student  of  the  future  ought,  on  reaching  the  Training 
Centre,  to  be  in  a  position  to  devote  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  to  his  strictly  professional  training,  and 
also  to  pursue  in  some  detail,  whether  at  the  Universitv  or 
elsewhere,  any  special  line  of  study  for  which  he  may  navQ 
developed  an  aptitude. 
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NuMBXR  OF  Students  in  Training,  Octobib,  1906. 


Who  haTe  been 
PapU-tMchen. 


Who  bare  not  been 
FapU-teoehen. 


In  Traifdng  OoUegei 
Pint  Tear  .... 
BeeoBdTear 
Third  Year-       -       -       - 


188 

188 

82 


Totals  for  Tndning  Collogea 


801 


At  Training  CaUrti 
Flirt  Tear  .... 
SaooodTear 
Third  Yetf-      -       •      - 


Totals  for  Training  Oentres  • 


07 


Qeahd  Totals 


28 


1/)12 


206 
00 
60 


708 

660 

66 


1,818 


271 
87 
68 


824   421 


74 


896  1,886  1.784 


186 


88 


147 


116 


18 


Totals. 


166 

106 

44 


821   876 


186 
70 
86 


178 


826 


240 


461 


106 
88 

21 


169 


478 
80 


1060 


801 
124 
77 


817 
044 

78 


1^84 


167 
06 


602   661 


684  1,661  2A06 


The  character  of  the  course  of  training  at  the  Training  CoU^es 
and  Training  Centres  has  in  recent  years  undergone  consideraole 
modification.  The  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  report  for  1901 
were,  after  careful  consideration,  embodied  in  Article  43  of  the 
Code  and  Circular  329,  corresponding  changes  in  the  method  of 
examination  being  at  the  same  time  adopted.  These  in  turn 
have  been  supers^ed  by  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  issued  in  June, 
1906,  which  lay  down  the  general  lines  of  study  to  be  followed, 
both  for  those  who  desire  recognition  as  Certificated  teachers  in 
Primary  Schools,  and  also  for  those  who  aim  at  a  qualification 
*  to  teach  higher  and  special  subjects  in  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

Turning '  again  to  the  whole  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we 
find  that  of  4,737  male  teachers,  81 63  per  cent,  had  been 
students  in  training  colleges  or  King's  Students,  while  of  9,347 
female  teachers,  5884  per  cent,  had  received  a  similar  training. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  of  the  minority,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  male  teachers,  many  have  obtained,  otherwise 
than  in  the  training  colleges,  a  training  of  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Many  of  both  sexes,  who  entered  the  profession  as  acting  teachers, 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  by 
serving  as  pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  as  assistants,  imder 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  skill  Of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  again,  we  find  that  1,687  are  graduates  (1,440  male 
and  247  &male),  while  many  have  been  partially  educated 
at  the  Universities,  and  have  also  acquired  experience  by 
service  in  schools. 


ConTBeof 
Traiiiing. 


ProportioQ 
of  Trained 
Teachers. 
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Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Code 
Pensions. 


Allowances 
under  the 
Superannua- 
tion Act. 


Disablement 
Allowances. 


The  average  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  (whether  principal  or 
assistant)  is  now  152{.  138.  lid.,  whereas  in  1870  it  was 
101^.  168.  7di ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  then  552.  149.  2d., 
and  is  now  *IHL  198.  2d.  Besides  this,  1,598  masters  and  568 
mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  teachers'  salaries  will  be  found  in 
tables  12  and  13  of  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix. 

y. — Pensions. 

We  have  received,  during  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas, 
1906, 11  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  in  Scotland,  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  of  26th  June  and  16th  July,  1875, 
16th  June,  1884,  and  27th  March,  1899,  and  have  awanfed  one 
pension  of  30i.,  three  of  25i.,  and  two  of  20i. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875 
we  Save  dealt  with  872  Scottish  applications.  We  have  awarded 
66  pensions  of  30i.,  162  of  25Z.,  252  of  20^.,  one  of  15i.,  and  11 
of  lOL,  and  86  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,l73i.  10«. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  following  pensions  have  been  awarded 
undjer  the  Minute  of  16th  Jime,  1884,  which  extended  the  original 
limits  of  Article  118  of  the  Code  in  favour  of  teachers 
employed  before  August,  1851 ;  viz.,  47  of  30i.,  77  of  25i.,  and 
137  of  20i. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  more  liberal  condition  as  to 
pensions  under  the  Code,  to  which  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  in  1899,  under  which  any  teacher  who  was  at  work 
before  1872  is  eligible,  instead  of  those  only  who  began  work 
before  1862. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1907,  annual  superannua- 
tion allowances,  amounting  to  1,1 26Z.,  were  granted  under 
Sections  1  (2)  (d)  and  5  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  to  35  teachers  (27  men  and 
8  women)  who  had  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or  any  later 
age  to  which  their  certificates  may  have  been  extended  imder 
Section  1  of  the  Act.  Since  1st  April,  1899,  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  179  teachers  (139  men  and  40  women)  have  been 
granted  superannuation  allowances  amounting  to  5,758i.  58,  9d. ; 
and  at  31st  March,  1907,  allowances  to  the  amount  of 
4,958i.  128.  Sd.  to  156  teachers  (119  men  and  37  women)  were 
still  in  force. 

During  the  same  year  disablement  allowances,  amounting  to 
444?.  53.  8(i.,  were  granted  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  to 
15  teachers  under  65  years  of  age  (8  men  and  7  women)  who 
satisfied  the  Treasurv  that  they  had  become  permanently 
incapable,  owing  to  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of  being  efficient 
teacners  in  elementary  schools.  Since  1st  April,  1899,  the  sum 
of  4,582Z.  l8.  lOd.  in  respect  of  these  allowances  has  been  granted 
to  167  teachers  (70  men  and  97  women);  and  at  31st  March, 
1907,  120  teachers  (52  men  and  68  women)  were  drawing 
allowances  amounting  to  3,329i,  lOs.  9d, 
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In  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance,  a  teacher,  on  Contribii- 
attaining  the  age  of  65  years,  is  entitled  to  the  annuity  in  respect  tiona  under 
of  his  contributions  to  the  deferred  annuity  fund.    The  rate  of  su%ranuua- 
contribution  up  to  31st  March,  1901,  was  3^.  per  annum  for  men  tion  Act. 
and  2i.  per  annum  for  women.    On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year 
the  rate  of  contribution  for  men  teachers  in  Scotland  was  increased 
under  Section  1  (2)  (6)  and  (3)  of  the  Act,  to  SI.  5a.  per  annum, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  to  SI.  108.  per  annum  under  Treasury 
Warrant  dated  19tn  February,  1902.    Between  the  1st  of  April, 
1899,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1907, 
the  sum  of  175,409i.  28.  M.  has  been  paid  to  the    National 
Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  tne  fund,  the  respective 
contributions    of   men    and    women    teachers    amounting    to 
89,289i.  48.  6d,  and  86,119i.  178.  lOd 

In  connection  with  the  teachers'  contributions  an  Actuarial  Actuarial 
inquiry,  in  terms  of  Section  3  (6)  of  the  Act,  is  being  made  into  l°<l"»«'y- 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fund  for  the  seven  yesucs  ended 
31st  March,  1906,  and  on  completion  of  the  investigation  the 
Actuary's  report  will  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

The  certificates  of  19  teachers  (15  men  and  4  women)  were  Extension  of 
extended  under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  a  Certificates, 
teacher's  certificate  shall  expire  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  65 
years  unless  the  Department,  on  account  of  his  speciaf  fitness, 
allows  his  semce  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

VI. — BliTid  and  Deaf-mute  Child/ren. 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890,  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  education  of  such 
children.  The  payments  by  School  Boards  sanctioned  imder 
the  Act  run  as  a  rule  from  101.  to  20{.  In  some  cases  an 
amount  for  transit  has  also  been  sanctioned.  A  lower  amount 
has  been  sanctioned  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parent  can 
aflford  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  but  cannot  bear  the  whole 
expense,  or  in  which  part  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  from 
private  sources. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  that,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure,  and 
by  careful  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the 
faculties  of  such  children  can  be  cultivated  to  a  degree  previously 
thought  impossible,  and  that  their  lot  in  life  may  thus  oe  greatly 
raised.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  proposal  which  a  school 
board  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  procure  for  these  afflicted  children  such  complete 
and  systematic  training  as  is  provided  in  institutions  equipped 
with  the  most  effective  and  modem  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  staff.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  given 
except  at  a  cost  higher  than  the  scale  we  have  indicated, 
but  school  boards  may  very  properly  consider  that  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  wise  to  act  liberally.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  chosen  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
education  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  costs.        ^^        ^  GoOqIc 
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Fourteen  institutions  not  otherwise  on  the  Annual  Grant  last, 
and  15  ordinary  annual  grant  schools^  with  special  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  are  under  inspection 
by  the  Department  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  Grants  at  the 
rate  of  3{.  Sa.  in  each  case  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1906,  on  account  of  867  scholars  whose  attainments  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  were  found  to  be  satisfetctory,  and 
a  further  grant  of  2L  28.  in  each  case  was  allowed  on  account  of 
865  of  these  scholars  who  had  made  satisfetctory  progress  in 
some  course  of  manual  instruction.  In  the  case  of  13  other 
scholars  the  grant  of  2L  2s.  only  was  paid. 
Defective  The  Ck)de  contains  special  provision  for  defective  and  epileptic 

Chlldren*^^"  children  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  school  managers  will  be 
enabled  to  deal  more  eflectively  with  such  cases,  while  not 
permitting  their  instruction  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  ordinary  scholars.  During  the  joast  year  we  find 
that  classes  for  these  children  were  established  m  ten  schools,  and 
were  attended  by  307  scholars,  for  whom  a  grant  of  1,1932. 19^.  6d. 
was  claimed  under  Article  20  (IL). 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  course  of  last  session  (the  Education 
of  Defective  Children  (Scotland)  Act,  1906)  School  Boards  are 
now  empowered  to  make  special  provision  for  the  medical 
inspection  and  education  of^  epileptic,  crippled  or  defective 
children  between  5  and  16  years  of  a^.  We  have  brought 
the  terms  of  the  Act  under  the  notice  of  School  Boards 
throughout  Scotland;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
a  result,  many  of  the  Boards  are  ^ving  special  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  a  class  of  children  whose  educational 
interests  have  been  too  much  neglected  hitherto. 


Special 

Attendance 

Grants. 


Grant  for 

Higher 

Instmction. 


VII. — Highla/iid  Sclioola. 

The  condition  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
continues  to  engfi^e  our  attention.  In  previous  reports  we  have 
referred  to  the  mnute  of  1884  by  whicn  specially  liberal  grants 
were  offered  to  the  schools  in  these  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  The  conditions  of  this 
Minute  were  fulfilled  by  664  out  of  700  schools  inspected  during 
the  past  year  in  the  specified  counties,  and  during  the  year 
extra  grants  amoimting  to  11,070^.  168.,  have  been  paid  imder 
its  provisions. 

This  Minute  offered  another  advantage  to  these  counties  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  grant  to  certam  schools  for  higher  or 
specific  subjects.  It  has  been  felt  that  in  such  districts  it  was 
expedient  to  give  special  opportunities  for  higher  instruction, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  help  school  boards  to  give  such  opportuni- 
ties that  grants  of  108.  instead  of  48.  were  offered  for  each  pass 
in  a  higher  subject  in  certain  central  schools. 

Care  was  taken  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  payments 
in  1899  to  preserve  these  special  advantages  to  the  districts  in 
question,  and  under  Articles  22  and  147  an  additional  sum  of 
2,897^.  148.  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  an  average  attendance  of 
8.541  scholars. 
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Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Minute  aboYe  referred  to,  special  Grant  for 
encoura^ment  is  offered  to  the  use  of  Gaelic  as  a  means  of  •^^^pn**^®*^" 
instruction,  and  to  the  training   of  Gaelic-speaking   teachers.  x^Lsl^ 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  a  test  of  a  literary 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  set  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination, 
and  the  results  of  this  experiment  promise  to  be  satisfeu^tory. 

We  have  previously  described  how  the  difficulties  in  the  gp^j^ 
administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  these  districts  were  .AjoLtance 
found  in  1888  to  have  increased  so  seriously  as  to  threaten  the  to  certain 
very  existence  of  the  schools,  and  how,  although  unwilling  to  ^^'^ 
impair  local  responsibiUty,  or  to  interfere  with  local  administra- 
tion, we  nevertheless  felt  ourselves  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  the  districts  themselves,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
circumstances  of  each  locality  then  formed  the  subject  of  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration;  and,  as  a  result,  under  a 
Minute  of  21st  December,  1888,  certain  terms  were  offered 
to  school  boards  which  were  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment,  under  which  the  Department  associated  itself 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
provided  some  financial  assistance.  A  chief  inspector  was 
appointed  to  the  special  charge  of  these  districts,  and  we  believe 
that  greater  order  and  vigour  have  been  impiul^dd  to  educational 
administration,  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
boards  has,  in  great  measure,  been  restored  to  a  sound  basis. 
Applications  to  come  under  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
Minute  were  received  from  15  school  boards;  and  of  these 
applications,  13  were  actually  sanctioned.  We  have  received 
the  most  emphatic  testimony  from  the  localities  of  the  benefit 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  which  was 
then  promulgated. 

But  this  Minute  was  based  upon  the  allocation  of  certain  sums 
which  were  avsdlable  imder  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Irehmd)  Act,  1888,  and  when  these  sums  ceased  to  be  available 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  arrangement  imder  which  so  much 
benefit  had  accruea  to  the  localities  was  to  be  continued,  to  pro- 
vide other  sources  from  which  the  pecuniary  assistance  necessary 
was  to  be  given.  This  we  were  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  do  by  inserting  in  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  4,0002. 
for  special  grants  to  these  districts.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  six  school  boards — those 
of  StenschoD,  South  Uist,  Kilmuir,  Barra,  Bracadale  and  Snizort 
— the  provisional  arrangement  has  been  terminated,  the  boards 
having  attained  a  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  and 
administrative  efficiency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  seven  school 
boards  —  (Lewis)  Barvas,  Lochs  ana  Uig;  Harris;  (Skye) 
Duirinish,  Strath  and  Sleat — still  retained  imder  a  Minute  of 
4th  March,  1896  (which  modified  the  Minute  of  21st  December, 
1888),  a  sum  not  exceeding  l,500i.  was  allocated  in  the 
Minute  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  local  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  in  each  year  the  present  burdens 
in  the  case  of  these  seven  boards,  it  is  hoped  that,  before  long, 
local  responsibility  may  in  the  case  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
boards  be  fiilly  restored. 
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VIII. — Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 
Inspection.  In  previous  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  results  of  the 
inspection  of  higner  schools,  which  was  first  undertaken  after 
the  reorganization  of  this  Department  in  1885.  We  have 
already  noted  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many 
of  these  schools,  the  first  inspection  of  which  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  their  efficiency  continues  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  still  cases  where  the  work  of  teachers  is 
handicapped  through  the  failure  of  School  Boards  and  Managers 
to  provide  suitable  premises  and  equipment.  The  number  of 
schools  under  inspection  is  now  109, 32  being  higher-class  public 
schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  53  schools  imder  voluntary 
managers  who  have  invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department. 

Maintenance  By  the  passing  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
ftd^^  tered  (Scotland)  Act  in  1892,  an  annual  sum  of  60,000i.  became  available 
by  Ba^hand  ^^^  secondary  education  in  Scotland.  The  cost  of  the  inspection 
^anty  of  higher -class  schools,  and  of  the  LeavingCertificateExamination, 

Committees,  jg  mainly  met  from  this  source,  and  for  the  year  1906-1907  a  sum 
of  4,700i.  was  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  question  of  the 
method  of  distribution  by  which  the  available  balance  might 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  educational  benefit  of  each 
locality  was  referred  by  the  Minute  of  1st  Mav,  1893,  to  Burgh 
and  County  Committees,  who  administer  the  share  of  the 
grant  falling  to  their  respective  districts  in  accordance  with 
schemes  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. This  arrangement  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
Minutes  and  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  that  of  30th  April, 
1900.  That  Minute  provides  for  an  extended  representation  of 
those  local  authorities  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to  the  Committee 
the  administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  disposal  for  purposes 
of  technical  education,  and  the  authorities  of  16  counties,  25 
burghs,  and  33  police  burghs  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
provision,  and  passed  special  resolutions,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  sum  of  ll,810i.  68.  Td,  was  this  year  handed,  over  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  for  distribution. 

In  virtue  of  the  recently  issued  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various 
Grades  of  Schools,  additional  administrative  duties  fall  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Burgh  and  County  Committees  mentioned 
above,  and  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the  Minute  of  19th  March, 
1906,  a  further  sum  of  25,000i.  was  allocated  to  these  Committees 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
in  accordance  with  these  Regulations. 

SynopaUof  ^  synopsis  of  the  schemes  which  were  approved  for  the 
Schemes.  distribution  of  the  grant  for  the  year  1905-1906,  and  particulars 
of  the  actual  amounts  received  and  expended  by  the  Committees, 
under  each  head,  durine  the  }rear  ended  15th  May,  1905,  as  well  as 
of  the  number  of  schools  and  individual  scholars  for  whose  benefit 
these  payments  were  made,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
synopsis  of  the  schemes  for  the  year  1906-1907,  together  with 
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the  relative  statistics  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906,  and  the 
year  ended  15th  May,  1907,  will  appear  in  the  separate  report 
on  Secondary  Education  to  be  issued  next  Autuma 

Speaking  generally,  we  find  that  out  of  the  grants  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1907,  of  55,3002.,  under  the  Education  and 
Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and  25,000i.  under 
the  Minute  of  19th  March,  1906,  together  with  any  balance  in 
the  huids  of  the  committees  from  the  grants  of  former  years, 
about  20,0002.  has  been  assigned  in  subsidies  to  higher-class 
schools,  and  about  23,0002.  in  subsidies  to  higher  departments  of 
State-aided  schools.  These  subsidies  are  in  certain  cases  con- 
ditional upon  the  provision  of  free  places  for  bursars  and  other 
scholars.  The  larger  portion  of  what  remains  is  allocated 
for  bursaries  and  travelling  expenses.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  an  increasing  number  of  Committees  are  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  schools  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Oranta  under 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  a  further  sum  is  available  for  ^^^/°?*^., 
purposes  of  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricultural)  jg^       P"* 
Education  in  Scotland.    In  terms  of  the  Minute  of  27  th  April, 
1899,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  15th  June,  1899,  the  sum 
available  for  the  year  1905-1906,  and  the  sum  available  for  the 
year  1906-1907  were  allocated  as  follows : — 


1905-1906. 
£      8.     d. 

Inspection  of  Higher  Class  Schools, 
and  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion (Paragraph  1)  -        .        -      2,000    0    0 

Agricultural  Education  (Paragraph  2)      2,000    0    0 

Grants  to  Higher  Class  Secondfary  and 
Technical  Schools  (Paragraph  3)    -    32,100    0    0 

Fund  established  under  Paragraph  6 
of  Minute 2,051  19    8 

Totals    -    -    -    38,151  19    8 


1906-1907. 
£     8,    d. 


2,000    0    0 
2,000    0    0 


33,937  19  11* 


37,937  19  11 


Grants  amounting  to  22,277Z.  Os.  lOd.  have  been  made  from 
the  fund  established  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  towards 
the  provision  of  new  buildmgs  in  connection  with,  and  the 
establishment  of,  institutions  tor  giving  secondary  and  technical 
education.  Details  of  the  grants  under  paragraphs  2,  3  and  6 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary  Education. 

In  determining  the  grants  under  paragraph  3  of  the  Minute, 
a  fixed  sum  was  first  awarded  to  each  school,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  amount  which  varied  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  and  (in  the 
case  of  Higher  Class  rubJic  Schools)  the  proportion  which  the 
expenditure  from  rates  upon  the  school  bore  to  the  valuation 
of  the  district.    No  grant  in  excess  of  750Z.  was  allowed  in  respect 

^Thegmnt  in  respect  of  one  school  under  Paragraph  3  being  still  under 
consideration,  the  allocation  as  between  this  Paragraph  and  Paragraph  6  of  the 
Minute  cannot  at  present  be  stated. 
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of  the  year  1905-1906,  but  for  the  year  1906-1907  this  limit  iras 
raised  to  850/.  The  grants  to  schools,  which  would  otherwise 
have  received  less  than  400/,  were  augmented  to  that  sumu 

Previous  reports  have  explained  very  fully  the  scheme  of  a 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  whicn  was  held  for  the  first 
time  in  1888.  We  undertook  this,  after  careful  consultation 
with  the  Universities  and  with  the  authorities  of  Secondary  or 
Higher  Class  Schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  results 
fully  confirm  our  belief  that  such  a  scheme  was  generally  desired. 
We  used  great  care,  in  framing  the  regulations,  to  provide  for 
such  a  fair  and  uniform  test,  and  such  strict  method  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination,  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  public 
confidence  in  its  soundness ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such  con- 
fidence has  been  secured  is  afforded  by  the  fiact  that  the 
examination  is  now  held  annually  at  nearly  300  centres,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Full  details  with  regard  to  last 
year's  examination,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  issued  in  October  last. 

A  large  nimiber  of  university  and  professional  authorities 
accept  certificates  of  pass  at  this  exammation  in  lieu  of  such 
prehminary  examinations  as  are  held  under  their  direction.* 

On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Science  and  Art 
Grants  in  Scotland  to  this  Department,  certain  desirable  changes 
in  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  country 
were  made  whereby  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  Science 
and  Art  found  a  definite  place  and  purpose  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  the  schooL  In  considering,  however,  the 
organization  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  and  of  Secondary 
Education  generally,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  such 
instruction  as  forming  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  education 
such  as  is  given  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments, and  tne  teaching  of  isolated  subjects  to  pupils  who  nave 
already  completed  their  school  career,  and  who,  while  engaged  in 


*  Amongst  these  we  may  name : 

The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  parposes  of  the  Law  Agents 
Act); 

The  University  of  Oxford  ; 

The  University  of  Cambridge  ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  the  Prelimiiiary  Examina- 
tion; 

The  Umversity  of  London ; 

The  General  Medical  Council ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Sui^geons  of  Edinburgh ; 

The  Army  Council  t  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  CompetiUve 
Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Uegnlar  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girt<on  College,  Cambridge ;  and 

Koyal  Hollovay  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

i  The  Army  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  only 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  For  detailed  condittonB 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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some  business  or  industry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  souie 
special  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  which  they  find 
useful  in  connection  with  their  daily  occupatioiL  Such  special 
study  is  usually  pursued  in  evening  classes. 

The  lines  of  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  day  In  Schools 
schools  are  fixed  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  which  ^^  <^^« 
distinguishes  between  thosepublic  or  other  schools  which  may  ^ 
share  m  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  those  others  defined  in  the 
Act  as  "  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  "  which  may  not.  It  has 
been  thought  more  in  accordance  with  sound  administration 
that  all  forms  of  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  schools 
should  be  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  Code  of  1899  and  succeeding  Codes  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  verjr  substantial  grants — obtained  in  part 
from  the  commutation  of  Science  and  Art  grants  formerly  paid  to 
these  schools — on  account  of  the  instruction  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  schools,  known  as  Higher  Grade  Schools,  of  the  pupils 
who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  more  advanced  instruction,  the 
curriculum  of  these  Schools  including  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  infusion  of  the  subjects  for  which  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  formerly  paid.  The  recent  development  in  the 
curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  which  has  oeen  rendered 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
IS  referred  to  on  page  17  of  this  report. 

Secondary  schools  are,  as  already  indicated,  not  eligible  to  share  in  Secondary 
in  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  but  some  of  them  have,  in  the  past,  Schools. 
been  in  receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  varying  amount  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Vote  on  account  of  instruction  in  a  variety  oi 
special  subjects.  It  is  our  desire  to  foster  instruction  in  Science' 
and  Art  in  Higher  Class  Public  Schools,  and  in  other  similar 
schools  not  in  receipt  of  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code, 
in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  aims  of  these  schools,  and  to  that  end  the  regulations 
contained  in  our  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  have  been  devised, 
and  have  met  with  general  approval,  55  schools  having  applied 
for,  and  having  been  accordea,  recognition  during  the  last  year. 
In  50  of  these  the  curriculum  includes  Drawing  in  addition  to 
Science,  in  28  Educational  Handwork  is  taught,  while  in  23 
schools  subjects  of  Practical  Household  Economy  are  taken. 

IX. — Continuation  Classes. 

The  further  instruction  in  special  subjects  of  pupils  who  had  Continuation 
already  completed  their  day  school  course,  was,  until  1901,  ^^^^^• 
conducted  under  two  sets  of  Departmental  regulations,  viz.,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  these  have  been  replaced  by  an  uniform  set  of  regulatioiLs 
embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  forms  of  specialised  instruction,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  given  m  those  specially  selected  central  institutions 
which  may  be  described  as  industrial  imiversities. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  appi'oVed  separate 
centres  for  Continuation  Classes  and  the  main  divisions  of  classes, 
in  respect  of  the  current  session  and  the  two  preceding 
sessions : — 


Session. 

Separate 
Centres. 

Divisions  of  Classes. 

I. 
441 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

1904-1905    • 

76! 

644 

75 

116 

1905-1906    - 

748 

405 

634 

96 

115 

1906-1907    - 

772 

390 

643 

98 

122 

Ten  Institutions  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Code — under  the  powers  conferred  by  Article  87 — and 
these  are  working  under  special  minutes  (applicable  to  each 
institution)  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  has  been  given, 
viz. : — ^Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art, 
Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Dundee 
Technical  Institute,  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  CoU^  of 
Agriculture,  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College,  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow  Atnenaeum  Commercial 
College,  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  Leith  Nautical  College,  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  will  be  gathered  from  the  Reports  on  these  important 
institutions  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

.  Of  the  365  separate  bodies  of  Managers  responsible  for  Con- 
tinuation Classes  during  the  session  1906-1907,  322  were  School 
Boards.  The  other  Local  Authorities  recognised  for  Educational 
purposes  included  four  Secondary  Education  Committees  and 
three  County  Councils.  Generous  support  in  aid  of  Continua- 
tion Classes  is  also  given  by  various  other  municipalities. 

The  number  of  separate  centres  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 
Of  the  772  centres  recognised  during  the  current  session,  153 
are  new,  indicating  that  recognised  classes  at  129  centres, 
existing  in  1905-06,  have  been  dropped.  The  instability  of  the 
classes  m  rural  districts  would  appear  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  these  fluctuations.  It  mav  do  of  interest  to  record  that, 
whereas  the  County  of  Lanark  easily  heads  the  list  with  146 
centres,  followed  by  Fife  85,  Ayr  72,  Edinburgh  58,  Aberdeen  56, 
Renfrew  51,  and  Stirling  42,  there  are  no  less  than  17  counties 
with  fewer  than  10  centres.  It  is  also  matter  for  r^^t  that 
at  65  centres,  where  it  was  proposed  to  institute  classes,  the 
proposals  fell  through,  either  before  any  actual  meetings 
of  the  classes,  or  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks.  This  may  be 
due  to  varying  circumstances,  such  as  remoteness  of  district, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  in  a  large  measure  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  young  people  in  various  localities  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  educational 
advancement.     In  the  case  of  97  centres  (90  being  in  rural 
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districts)  we  have  sanctioned,  where  good  reason  has  been  shown, 
a  shortened  session,  instead  of  the  normal  period  of  20  weeks. 

The  Continuation  Class  Code  of  1906  provided  a  scheme  of 
instruction  for  the  preparatory  classes  under  Division  I.  more 
closely  related  to  the  instruction  given  in  Supplementary 
Courses  under  the  Day  School  Code.  But  such  classes  are 
intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  only.  We  look  forward, 
however,  to  the  time,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  more  thorough 
previous  jfeneral  education  in  the  day  school,  pupils  will  oe 
m  a  position  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction  provided 
under  the  other  divisions  of  the  Code  without  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  further  preparatory  training. 

The  number  of  classes  established  for  specialized  instruction 
under  Division  II.  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  number  recog- 
nised last  session.  It  is  also  Ratifying  to  record  that  the 
number  of  classes  placed  under  Division  ni.  is  well  maintained. 
Great  interest  contmues  to  be  shown  in  submitting  schemes  ol 
work  more  adapted  to  local  needs,  and  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  towaros  an  improved  correlation  of  work.  In  some 
cases  an  improvement  is  observable  in  a  more  satisfactory 
organization  of  classes  within  burghs,  both  as  between  those 
under  the  same  management  and  those  under  different  manage- 
ment. The  adoption  in  all  large  centres  of  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  instruction  for  Continuation  Class  pupils  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  dav  school  is  desirable  in  the  interests  alike 
of  the  students  and  ot  education. 

Attendance  at  the  Auxiliary  or  Recreative  Classes  under 
Division  lY.  shows  little  change  from  one  session  to  another. 
Of  such  classes,  those  for  Physical  Training  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
tor  too  many  of  the  students  to  overlook  the  obvious  advantages 
of  attending  also  classes  of  a  strictly  educational  character.  We 
trust  that  school  managers  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
encourage  such  attendance. 

For  pupil-teachers,  70  special  courses  in  Drawing  and  32  in 
Science  are  provided  at  different  centres.  In  tne  case  of 
Certificated  and  Assistant  Teachers  also,  14  classes  (13  being  in 
Drawing)  have  been  exceptionally  recognised  as  e(]^uivalent  to 
courses  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks 
at  the  Acting  Teachers'  Examination. 

Grants  for  Local  Scholarships,  amounting  to  l,073i.  108.4d!.,  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  27  Senior  Scholarships  and 
498  Junior  Scholarships.  Further  particulars  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Reports  on  Continuation  Classes  by  His  Majesty's  Chiet 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  detailed  statistics  relating  to  the 
classes  on  account  of  which  grants  have  been  paid  in  the 
financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1907,  will  be  published  in  th^ 
Appendii, 
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Residue 
Grant  aiid 
Technical 
Education. 


Application 
of  the 
Residue 
Grant. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Continuation  Classes  one-fourth,  and  in  the  case  of  parishes 
in  certain  Highland  counties  one-eighth,  at  least  of  the  expen- 
diture upon  such  classes  must  be  found  locally,  it  becomes 
imnortant  to  consider  what  aid  may  be  expected  for  these  classes, 
ana  also  for  the  central  institutions  referred  to  in  the  Code,  from 
the  residue  grant  allotted  to  -Town  and  County  Councils  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  sum 
allotted  varies  in  amount,  and  though  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  of  1898  it  is  relieved  of  certain  prior  charges  by  which  it  was 
liable  to  be  decreased,  the  grant  has  declined  since  1900 
(when  a  sum  of  87,600i.  38.  Od,  was  paid),  conseouent  unon  a 
reduction  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 
In  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  the  amounts  available  werie 
68,968Z.  12«.  lid,  61,915Z.  88.  4d.,  and  69,163Z,  98.  5d,  respec- 
tively. The  Return  recently  submitted'  to  Parliament  for 
the  year  1905-1906  deals  with  the  sum  of  61,915i.  88.  4d.,  the 
grant  distributed  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906. 
Of  this  amount  13,600t.  78.  lid,  was  allocated  by  local  authori- 
ties to  the  relief  of  rates,  while  48,315Z.  08.  5a.  was  allocated 
for  purposes  of  technical  education,  representing  about  78  per 
cent.  01  the  total  sum  available,  as  compared  witn  76  per  cent 
in  the  preceding  year 

This  sum  of  48,31 5Z.  Os,  5d.  was  augmented  from  unexpended 
balances  and  other  sources  to  the  sum  of  59,183Z.  108.  Sd,  of 
which  50,949Z.  98.  9Jd  was  expended  during  the  year,  leaving  a 
balance  (reserved  for  •  purposes  of  technical  education)  ol 
8,234Z.  08.  5^d  as  against  last  year's  balance  of  8,398Z.  158.  4Jd 
It  would  appear  that  the  sum  at  present  reserved  for  technical 
education  might,  if  carefully  applied,  of  itself  go  far  to  supply 
the  local  contribution  necessary  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

But  this  sum  is  very  unequally  distributed.  While  certain 
local  authorities  contrioute  generously  to  the  support  of  classes 
recognised  under  the  Continuation  Ulass  Code,  others  expend 
the  whole  of  their  funds  upon  relief  of  rates.  Moreover,  a 
perusal  of  the  Return  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  money 
reserved  for  technical  education  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
instruction  of  an  elementary  nature  or  designed  mainly  to  afford 
a  pleasant  evening  occupation  to  the  pupils,  and  the  sound 
traming  in  technical  subjects  which  can  only  be  given  in  courses 
such  as  those  under  Division  III.  of  the  Code,  which  are 
prolonged  over  several  years.  Though  these  classes  may 
possibly  be  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  the  instruction  given  in  them  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  greater  economic  value  to  the  nation.  Above 
all,  it  is  desirable  that  more  adequate  support  should  be 
given  to  technical  colleges  and  other  central  institutions, 
which,  by  carrying  technical  art  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  may  be  expected  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  manuractures  aud 
iudustries  of  the  country. 
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X. — Agricfdture. 

We  have  abeady  explained  that  the  support  given  to  each  AffrieaUaral 
Institution  of  this  kind  from  Imperial  and  National  funds,  ^l®8«0* 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  depenaent  upon  the  appreciation 
of  its  work  in  the  various  locabties  conoemed,  as  evioenced  by 
oontinued  local  support.  We  think  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  securii^  such  support,  as  well  as  of  ensuring  that  the  work  of 
each  Institution  shall  take  the  direction  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive  of  benefit  to  the  locality,  is  to  entrust  its  executive 
management  to  a  body  of  Governors  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  acrioultural  subjects  among 
both  tanners  and  land-owners.  To  the  bodies  of  Uovemors  so 
ccMistituted,  we  should  look  for  advice  in  all  that  concerns  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  districts  affected.  We  have  now 
three  such  organisations  affecting  wide  districts  of  Scotland 
and  affording  aid  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  it  *        - 

While  we  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  make  Instmotion 
practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  part  of  the  ciurriculum  of  aJJ^^®"*" 
rural  schools  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  the  ^^"  "*' 
studies  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools 
such  a  direction  as  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  life  and 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  scientific  principles  which 
underUe  the  practice  of  A^culture.  Such  a  possibility  has 
been  kept  carefully  in  view  m  framing  Articles  40  and  47  of  ^e 
new  B^ulations  by  which  the  training  of  future  teachers  will  be 
governed.  When  it  is  desired  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  existing  teachers  in  suitable  localities  to  qualify  themselves 
more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this  nature,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article  55  of  the  Regulations.  Such 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  appertaining  to 
Agriculture  would  as  a  rule  be  held  at  the  central  Agricultural 
Instituuons  imder  the  general  direction  of  the  Managers  thereof, 
subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee. 
But  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  such  classes  should 
be  provided  in  the  manner  specified  in  Article  66  of  the 
Simulations.  The  object  of  tne  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  is  in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  scientific  study  of 
Agriculture  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by,  it  may  be,  a 
comparatively  select  body  of  students,  and  in  the  second 
place,  by  making  the  results  of  scientific  research  known  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  fanning  community  by  suitable 
agencies,  to  ensure  that  this  expenditure  of  public  funds  shall 
be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  funds  to  any  purpose  less  gqrmane  to  the 
prmcipal  object  must  be  jealously  guarded  agamst. 

Details  as  to  the  work  overtaken  and  the  grants  paid  to  the 
Agricultural  Coll^^  in  respect  of  the  year  1905-1906,  will  bq 
published  in  the  Appendix. 
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XI. — Tlie  Boycd  Scottish  Museum,  Ediriburgh. 
TJ»e  Royal  The  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  Museum  during  the  year 

Museum,        ^^  451,466,  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year 
Edinburgh,      by  10,000. 

The  increasing  extent  to  which  the  collections  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  Museum  continue  to  bo  utilized  for 
systematic  study  and  scientific  research  renders  it  a  matter  of 
great  lu'gency  that  suitable  accommodation  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  visit  the  Museum  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  lighting  of  the  Museum  has 
been  improved  by  the  installation  of  arc  lamps  in  the  galleries 
on  the  first  floor.  This  and  other  improvements,  which  have 
recently  been  carried  out  by  H.M.  Oflice  of  Works,  have 
materially  added  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors. 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  plans  have 
been  jprepared  by  H.M.  OflSce  of  Works  with  a  view  to 
immediately  remedying  the  grave  defects  in  the  present  method 
of  heating  and  ventilating  tne  buildings. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  collections  in  all  departments  of  the  Museum,  and 
manj  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  arrangement  of 
specunens. 

In  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department,  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  have  been 
received  from  the  President  and  Committee  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  and  from  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  and  the 
Ethnographical  Section  of  this  department  has  been  enriched 
by  the  purchase  of  important  collections  from  Central  Africa 
and  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  additions  to  the  Natural  History  Department  by  purchase 
and  gift  numbered  nearly  10,000.  They  include  a  magnificent 
giraffe,  shot  by  Lord  Hindlip  in  British  East  Africa,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Museum,  and  a  collection  of  nearly  200 
birds*  skins — some  of  great  rarity— the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Vv alter 
Rothschild.  The  Museum  is  also  indebted  to  Miss  Rimmer  for 
a  large  collection  of  shells  of  Mollusca,  formed  by  her  father,  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Rimmer  of  Dalawoodie,  Dumfnes. 

In  the  Technological  Department,  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated mainly  on  the  development  of  the  collection  of  models 
and  appliances  designed  to  illustrate  coal  mining,  but  important 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  collection  of  railway 
models  and  applicances  in  the  Machinery  Section  of  the 
Department. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  Library  by  donation  and  pur- 
chase numbered  380  volumes.  The  Library  continues  to  be 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  Art  Students  and  others. 

(Signed)  CREWE. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 
J.  STRUTHERS,  Secretary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  23rd  day  of  May,  1907. 
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List  of  Parishes  and  Burohs  in  each  County  of  Scotland 
having  separate  School  Boards,  with  the  population  as  at 
the  Census  of  1901 ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Boards ;  the  number  of  Members  assigned  to  each 
School  Board  by  the  Board  of  Education  (section  12  (1)  or 
the  Act),  and  the  date  of  the  first  election  of  each  School 
Board. 

1.  The  names  of  burghs^  excepting  those  dealt  with  (under  section  11 

of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  of  the  towns  in  Schedule  A.  of  the  Education  Act,  are 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

2.  The  names  of  parishes^  including  burghs  dealt  with  (under  section 

11  of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  ara 
situated,  are  printed  in  ordinary  type. 

3.  Inmlar  parishes  are  printed  in  HcUie. 

4.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


SCOTLAND. 


Countj. 

No.  of 
SoliooI 
Roftrds. 

Oonntj. 

Population. 

No.  of 
School 
Boarda. 

Abordeon 

S13,825 

92 

KinroM    .       .       .       . 

7,109 

6 

AifyU       - 

74^1 

46 

Kirkendbright       -       - 

89,611 

30 

Ajr   .       . 

264,778 

62 

Lanark    .... 

IJSliJSlO 

60 

Buff 

61.780 

26 

LlnUthgow     -       .       • 

66,443 

12 

Berwick    - 

81,128 

82 

Nairo 

8,721 

6 

Bnte.       - 

18,787 

6 

Orkney   .... 

28.699 

20 

CUthne«. 

88,870 

12 

Peebles   .... 

16,034 

14 

dackniMuian 

81,907 

6 

Perth      .       .       .       . 

128,646 

78 

DnmlMrton 

118,969 

14 

Beofrew  .... 

296,198 

22 

DmnfriM  - 

72,671 

46 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

76,460 

86 

Bdinbnrgli 

488,061 

80 

Boxburgh 

48,500 

82 

Blgm        . 

44,499 

21 

Selkirk           •       .       • 

2S;»8 

9 

File  -      -      • 

218,840 

09 

Shetland.       •       •       . 

28,166 

12 

Forikr      •       • 

284,062 

60 

StlrUng  .... 

141,948 

24 

Haddington     • 

88,666 

26 

Sutherland     • 

21,440 

18 

InveRMM 

90,076 
81,687 

87 
19 

Wigtown.       -       .       - 
TbUlB      -       •       • 

82,667 

18  . 

KlDOurdlne       • 

4,472,103 

•  972 

0829. 


e2 
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PABISHKS  AND  BUBOES  IN  KACH  COUNTY  OF 


LIST. 


Pax ish  or  Burgh. 

Popu-    ' 
lation     , 
in       [ 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

Postal  Addien. 

[92.]*  ABERDEEN. 

SlSfiMS 

1873. 

Aberdren  (Burgh)    - 

163,503 

15 

29  Mar. 

T.  Hector 

22,  Union  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

Aberdour    - 

1,476 

5 

4  Apr. 

W.  Chapman  - 

Woodhead,  New  Aberdour,   Fnsc 

buigh. 
North  of  Scotland    Bank,    Aboyi 

Alford,  Aberdeen. 

Aboyne  and  Glentanner 
Alford         -       -       ■ 

1,477 
1,486 

5 
5 

19    „ 
18  Mar. 

A.  G.  Anderson 
J.Reid    -       - 

Ardallie      - 

1,080 

6 

2  Apr. 

G.  Pine  - 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Elk 

Auchindoir  and  Keam 

1,216 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Paterson,  Jnn, 

Brawland,  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Auchterieea 
Belhelvie    - 

1,623 
1,614 

7 
7 

12  Apr. 
16    „ 

J.  Stephen 
R.  R«B    -        ■ 

TempUnd      Cottage,       Aacht^ 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen. 

Birse   .       -       -       - 

Bourtie 

Caimey 

1,085 

408 

1,283 

5 
6 
6 

19    „ 
19    „ 
11    „ 

A.  RoBfl  - 
W.Moir,Jun.- 
J.  Barcl|iy 

Parish  Council  Office,  Birse,  Aboyi 

Aberdeenahire. 
Shadowside,  Bourtie,  Old  Meldn 

Aberdeen. 
Binhall,  Caimey,  Huntly. 

Chapel  of  Garioch 

1,472 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Diack,  Jan. 

Pittodrie,  Htcaple,  Aberdeen. 

Clatt  -       -       -       - 
Clany  -        -        •        - 

425 
1,207 

6 
5 

10    „ 
16  May 

G.  Spenoe 

P.  CiTghton     • 

KirktoD,  Clatt,  Kennethmont,  Ab 

deenahire. 
Sauchen,  Aberdeen. 

Coull  ...        - 

422 

6 

29  Mar. 

W.  Kennedy  - 

Springbank,    Coull,    Aboyne,    Ab 

deenahire. 
Tillochooy,  Inver,  Ballater,  Ab»d« 

shire. 
Elliewell,  Crimond,  Peterhead. 

Crathie  and  Biaemar  - 

1,442 

6 

19  Apr. 

W.  Michie      - 

Crimond      - 

736 

6 

12    „ 

W.  Clubb,  Jan. 

Cruden 

3,060 

7 

29  Mar. 

A.  Bruce  - 

Port  Errol,  Aberdeenshire. 

Culsahnond 

683 

5 

20    „ 

J.  Duguid 

St.  Saira,  Inach. 

Daviot 
Drumblade  • 

730 
948 

5 
6 

12  Apr. 
14    „ 

W.  Baxter      - 
W.  Leslie 

Town  and  County  Bank,  OKI  H 

drum,  Aberdeen. 
11,  Caatle  Street,  Huntly. 

Dnimoak    • 

866 

5 

8    „ 

J.  Merson 

Hiffh  Street,  Banchory,  Kincanli 
anire. 

Dyce   -       .       .       - 

1,482 

6 

24  Mar. 

J.  Thorn  - 

Upper  Kirkton,  Dyce,  Aberdeen. 

Echt    .        .        .       - 

1,249 

6 

10  May 

J.  (Joutte 

Waterton,  Duneoht^  Aberdeen. 

Ellon  .       -       .       - 

3,395 

7 

8  Apr. 

A.  J.  Raebom- 

EUon. 

Fititray 

866 

5 

29  Mar. 

W.  Cumming  - 

Hatton,  Fintray,  Aberdeen. 

*  The  figures  in  brackets  I    ]  indicate  the  number  of  School  Boards  in  each  oonnty. 
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P'jmsh  or  Bnrgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

§! 
1^ 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address; 

LBBKDBSN— 001^. 

1873. 

5110 

1,107 

5  Apr. 

G.  Winton      • 

Foigue,  Hantly. 

eran 

1,793 

19    „ 

L.Twt    .       - 

Old  Mill,  Foveran,  Newbuigh,  Aber- 
deen. 
13,  Frithside  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

3esrlnirgh(inolading 
ie   - 

9,716 
2,099 

16    „ 
13  Mar. 

A.  Henderson  • 
W.  Thomson  - 

bly         ... 

862 

17  Apr, 

W.  Grant        - 

FaichhUl,  Gartly,  Aberdeenshire. 

■«-•-- 

809 

6 

10   „ 

T.  Ganld 

Blairmore  Cottage,  Glass,  Huntly. 

nbacket 

ngairn    .       -        - 
amnickand  Tollicli 
i&%ly(incliidingTown) 

403 

207 

2,162 

4,899 

6 
5 
6 
9 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
6  A^ 
10    „ 

J.  Calhin 
J.  Beaton 
J.  Simpson 
W.  LesUe       - 

Newton,  Glenbucket,  Gartly,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Union  Bank  of  Scothwd,  Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 

11,  Castle  Street,  Huntly. 

•h  - 

1,406 

5 

14BCar. 

W.A.Macdon. 

aid. 
A.  J.  Smith    . 

High  Street,  Insch. 

BTiirie     (inclnding 

^irgh). 

«    -        -       -       - 

3,491 

7 

13    „ 

7  West  High  Street,  Inverurie. 

026 

6 

3  Apr. 

W.  Anderson  - 

West   Cividley,   Keig,    VVhitehouse, 

Aberdeen. 
Keithhall,  Inverurie. 

thhall  and  Kinkell 

803 

6 

1    „ 

J.  McGlashan  - 

nnay 

2,084 

5 

22    „ 

A.  Whyte 

Kemnay,  Aberdeen. 

tinetlimont 

920 

6 

4    „ 

J.  Reid    .        . 

Flinder,  Insch. 

onunmy         * 

674 

5 

22     „ 

J.  Milne  -        . 

MUton,  Kildmmmy,  Moesat,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Torphins, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Balchers,  King  Edward,  Banfi. 

icaidine  O'NeU      - 
ig  Edward 

2jm 

897 

5 

5 

28  .. 

29  Mar. 

J.  McLaggan  - 
P.  Duncan      • 

idnmonth     (School 
)istrictJ17,part8of 
Ammay,     SCrichen, 
)ld  Deer  and  Long- 
ide). 
[inellar    - 

918 
561 

5 
6 

1874. 
18  Apr. 

1873. 
15  Sept.* 

G.Davidson    - 
N.  Smith 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 
Blackburn,  Aberdeen. 

ntore        (inclnding 

Inigh). 

ochel-Cnshnie- 

2,663 
1,280 

6 

lApr. 

J.  C.  Innes  •    - 
RRD.Williams 

Port  Elphinstone,  Inverurie. 
MUton  of  Cushnie.  Alford,  Aberdeen. 

die.       .       .       . 

443 

4  Apr. 

J.  Anderson    • 

Bogs  of  Leslie,  Insch. 

gie-Bnchan 

661 

6     „ 

G.  Pirie      -    . 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ellon. 

igie-Coldstwie  - 

962 

31  Mar. 

A.  Farquharson 

Loanhead,  Dinnet^  Aberdeenshire. 

ngmde     -       -       - 

2,697 

19  Apr. 

G.  Davidson   > 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 

*  Date  <rf  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed 
End  March. 
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PABISBXS  AND  BUSaHS  IN  BACH  OOmrTT  Ot 


Parish  or  Burgh 

lat^on    |i 

In       g| 

1901.      ^£ 

Date  of 

First     ' 
Election  ' 
of  School 
Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addra«« 

Aberdeen— ««m<. 

1873. 

I^nniay 

i,e22 

6 

19  Apr. 

J.  W.  Forbes  • 

Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire.  ^ 

Luiuphatian 

966 

6 

26     „ 

G.  Spark 

Fabnm,  Lnmphanan,  Abcftdeenshii 

Meldtnm     - 

1,865 

7 

9     „ 

W.  Baxter      - 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Old  Meldnf 

Methlick     .       - 

1,692 

6 

7    „ 

J.Allan.        • 

A,uorufMni« 

Methlick,  Aberdeen 

Midmar 

1,000 

6 

10  May 

J.  Strachan 

Midmar,  Aberdeen. 

Millbrex     -       . 
Monqnhitter 

1,207 
2,170 

6 

7 

16  Apr. 
20  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  • 
P.  Cowie 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Ltd.,  F^ 

Aberdeenshire. 
Netherton,  Monqnhitter,  Turriff. 

Monjmusk 

1,106 

6 

27     ., 

R.  Grant- 

Pitfichie,  Monymusk,  Aberdeen. 

NewByth  • 

1,644 

12  Apr. 

W.  Fraser 

New  Byth,  Turriff. 

New  Deer  - 

3,619 

8     „ 

W.  Watt 

Church  Cn»oent,NewDeer,Aberdei 

Newhills     -        ' 

6,763 

19     „ 

Rev.  J.  Wise- 

Bucksbum,  Aberdeenshire. 

New  Machar 

1,393 

3    „ 

man. 
W.  Johnston  - 

Mill  of  Pinkie,  SummeriiUl,  Abeidei 

New  RtsUgo      • 

2,332 

29  Mar. 

G.  Robertson  • 

Church  Hill,  New  Htsligo,  Aberd« 

Old  Deer     -        ■ 

3,144 

12  Apr. 

J.  F.  Ingram  - 

Old  Deer,  Mintlaw  StaUoo,  Abeidei 

shire. 
139,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Old  Machar 

1,457 

19     „ 

A.  Webster     - 

Oyne  - 

770 

31  Mar. 

J.  Diaok,  Jnnr. 

Pittodrie,  Pitcaple,  Abeideenshiie. 

Peterculter  - 

4,940 

26  Apr. 

A.  Sands 

8,  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen. 

PffTERHEAD  (Borgh)  - 

11,794 

H     „ 

T.  Mackie       - 

Court  House,  Pl^teriiead. 

Peterhead  (Landward) 

8,352 

10  May 

T.  Maokie      - 

Court  House,  Peterhead. 

Pitaligo 

2,307 

6  July 

F.  C.  Grant    - 

Union    Bank,    Roeehearty,     Fraai 

buivh. 
Auchleven,  Premnay.  Insoh. 

Premnay     - 

926 

16  Mar. 

A.  Mennie 

Hathen 

2,677 

3  May 

G.  Dawson      • 

Memsie  House,  By  Fraserbui^h. 

Kayne 

1,097 

11  Mar. 

J.  Wight 

Dumo,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Rhyme 

1,006 

9  Apr. 

R.  Bremner    • 

Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

St-  Fergus 

1,194 

10    „ 

D.  S.  Malcolm 

Peterhead. 

Saroch 

1,736 

7    „ 

G.  Knox  - 

Skene  - 

1,646 

8    „ 

J.  Wyness      - 

Skene,  Aberdeen. 

Slains 

936 

17    ,. 

J.  Sangster     • 

Slains,  Ellon. 

Strathdon    < 

1,096 

10  Mar. 

R.  P.  Mowat  - 

Forbeston,  Stratlidon,  Abeideenahii 
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Parish  or  Bmgh 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

il 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addrass. 

Aberdeen— e(Ma. 

1873. 

iehen     .       .       • 

2,033 

6 

19  Apr. 

W.  Cheyne     - 

79,  High  Street;  Fraserburgh. 

rland      .       -       - 

783 

6 

2    „ 

W.  Thomson  - 

Tarland,  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire. 

nres 

2,101 

6 

4        M 

J.  Anderson    • 

Tarves,  Aberdeen. 

igh-       ... 

676 

6 

19     „ 

J.Davidson    - 

ine  • 

aynessle  and  Forbes 

988 
903 

6 

6 

11  Mar. 
17     „ 

J.  Thomson    - 
J.  Lawson 

Belnaboth,  Glenkindie,  Gartly,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

ScotemUl,  TuUynessle,  Alford,  Aber- 
deen. 

High  Street,  Turriff. 

riff        .       -       . 

4,139 

7 

12  Apr. 

W.  F.  Stewart 

rie         -       .       - 

747 

6 

1«    » 

J*  Merson 

Caimmouming,  Tyrie,  Fraserburgh. 

ny.       .       .       - 

1,664 

6 

5    ., 

T.  Dugnid 

Mosshead,  Udny,  Aberdeen. 

lan  Wells 

1,006 

6 

3  May 

J.  Stephen      - 

Templand  Cottage,  Auchterless,Aurh- 
terless  Station,  Aberdeenshire. 

[4%.]    ARGYLL. 

74y^41 

taiBcle   ' 

1,199 

7 

26  June 

A.  D.  Gillies   . 

Laga,  Salen,  Ardgonr,  Aigyllshire. 

dchattan  and  Muck- 

Ira 

2,126 

6 

8  May 

A.  M.  Sinclair 

Taynuilt.  Argyllshire. 

uu. 

Igonr 
oamnichaii    • 

647 
836 

6 
6 

1896. 
24  Apr.t 

1873. 
18  June 

N.B.  Mackenzie. 
Junr. 

A.  D.  McKenzie 

Estate  Offices,  Fort  William. 
Swordle,  Ardnamurchan,  Oban 

IPBELTOWK  (Boigh) 

8,286 

7 

27  Mar. 

D.  M.  Maxtone 

Campbeltown. 

ipbeltown     (Land- 
ard). 

nsay  and  Ortmiay 

1,960 

6 

4  Apr. 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 

432 
313 

6 
6 

17   „ 
16  Sept.; 

Rev.    D. 

MoEchem. 
A.  McNeill     - 

The  Manse,  Coll,  Oban. 
Colonsay,  Greenock. 

gnish    - 

327 

6 

19  Apr. 

T.Kay    -        - 

Ardf em,  Argyllshire. 

Jodden  - 

629 

6 

29  July 

G.  Scott  . 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Inveraray. 

lOon  and  Kilmon  • 

10,468 

9 

12  Apr. 

D.  Anderson  . 

Victoria  House,  Dunoon. 

MondCfara  • 

374 

6 

3     „ 

W.  W.Philip - 

Gigha,  Argyllshire. 

eary     -        -       . 

1,186 

6 

15     ,. 

A.  Dewar 

Lochgilphead. 

laray     (including 
ugh  of  Inyeraray). 
loidiyandlniisbul 

1,118 
1,034 

6 

7 

26  Mar. 
13  May 

A.  McArthur  - 
A.  M.  Sinchiir 

National  Bank,  Inveraray. 
Taynuilt,  Argyllshire. 

rttaj       (Bnxgfa), 
utedtoGlenway). 

— 

— 

Aehaleven  CombiBation— il.  MeLaine,  tt,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban, 

Date  is  regulated  by  that  for  Kilmallie,  viz.,  9th  April. 

Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 

ApriL 
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^AlttSHlBS  AND  BtJBdttS  IN  KAOfi  OOVUPTY  O* 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


^1 

as 

II 


Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 


Clerk 


foetal  Addi«8B. 


ABQYUs—coni, 
Itiverchaolain 


Jura  - 

Kilbrbndon   and    Kil 

chattan. 
KUcalmonell 


Kilehoman  • 

Kilchrenan  and  Dala- 

vicli. 
KUdalUm    ' 


Kilfinan 

KUfinichm  andKUvic 
keon. 


KUlarrow  and  Kilmeny 
Killean  and  Kilchenzie 
Kilmartin    • 
Kilmodan    - 

Kilmore  and  Kilbride 
(exclusive  of  Burgh 
of  Oban). 

Kilninian  and  Kilmore 

Kilninver  and  Kilniel 

ford. 
Lismore  and  Appin 

Lochgilphead 

Lochgoilhead  and  Kil 

morich. 
Morvem 

North  Knapdale 

Oban  (Burgh)    - 

Saddell  and  Skipness 

Salen  - 

Southend    • 

South  Knapdale  • 

Strachur     and    Stra 

lachlan. 
Strontian    • 


334 

626 
1,568 

496 
2,360 

664 
1»672 
1,916 
1,629 

2,636 

1,078 

668 

387 

874 

2,167 

367 

3,707 

3,660 

671 

730 

768 

6,427 

1,087 

441 

732 
733 
734 

619 


6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 

6 

7 
6 


1873. 

15  Apr. 

26  Mar. 
8  May 

16  July 
2  Apr. 

18     „ 
26     „ 
12  Man 
12  May 

26  Mar. 

8  Apr. 
21  Mar. 
28     ,. 

6  May 

8  Apr. 
6  May 

11  Mar. 
23  Apr. 

8     „ 
2  May 
14  Mar. 

14  May 

2  July 

8  Apr. 
25     „ 

15  Sept.' 

18  July 


Rev.     G.     A. 

Stalker. 
J.  McGillivray 

A.  Cowan 

H.  Mundell    - 

M.  Mactaggart 

D»  Mclntyre  - 

t)i  McKenxie  • 

D»  Kerr  • 

A»M.McGreffor, 
Jun.,  and  A  Mc- 
Gregor {Joint 
Clerks), 
M.  Mactaggart 

N.  MacCallum 

M.  B.  Cordiner 

J.  Maclnnes   - 

D.  MacGregor 

H.  Morison     - 

Rev.      J.      A. 

Nicholls. 
D.  Macintyre  - 

A.  Mac  Ewan  • 

R.  Brown 

A.  McLaine 

H.  McDiarmid 

W.  Jolly  - 

J.  MacKinven 

J.  MacLachlan 

J.  Lothian 
A.  L.  MacGUp 
M.  Morrison  - 

N.  B.  Macken. 
zie. 


Manse  of   InVemhaoUun,    Tovirf 

Point,  ArsyUshire; 
New  Brosdalei  Jura,  Greenock. 

Easdale,  ObaiL 

Tarbert)  Lochfyne; 

Bowmoro,  Aigyllshire. 

Kilchrenan,  AigyUahire. 

Port  EUen. 

Tighna^bruaich,  Al^gyllskire. 

Kilfitiidbeti,  Bunessan,  Oban. 


Bowmore,  Argyllshire. 
Lochend  House,  Campbeltown. 
School  House,  Kilmartin,  Aigylm 
Glendaruel,  Colintraive,  AigylkfaBij 
Albany  Street,  Oban. 

Tobermory,  Argyllshire. 

The  Manse,  Kilmelford,  Argyllflhii^ 

Port  Appin,  Argyllshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

149,  West  Geoige  Street^  Glaagov. 

22,  Alexandra  Plaoe,  Oban. 

48,  Argyll  Street^  Lochgilphead. 

Columba  Buildings,  Oban. 

Carradale,  Argyllshire. 

Tobermory,  Argyllshire. 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 
Ardrishaig,  Argyllshire. 
Inverglen,  Strachmr,  Greenock. 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildings,  F 
William. 


*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixi 
28th  May. 
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Pkiiflh  or  Bwgh. 


Popa- 
latiOD 

in 
1901. 


It 


Date  of 

First 

Electi<Hi 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  AddUBBB. 


ASGTLIr— «9f»<. 


ffne  - 

[Se.]    A¥R. 
Alhnraj      • 
Aiilii— iin   • 
AnchinlftrJt 

ATE(Bufi^) 

Ayr  (Landirvd) 
BaUantirae  • 
Bazr    - 
Both  .        • 


CayttoB 
Ctaigie        - 
CmdoU     . 
DaiOj 

DafaneUington 
Dafay  - 
Daliyn^le  - 
Dre^Mm    - 
DuMkmaJd- 
Doalop 
FeDwiek 


Gutax  (Town) 
Ginraa  (Landward) 
IirnTB  (Buish)  • 
I    Iirine  (Landward) 


2,126 

575 

2,195 

968 
11,845 
6»605 
28,697 
1,043 
1,124 
581 
7,523 
1,954 
2,542 
509 
1,106 
1,673 
5,261 
8,212 
1,208 
4,332 
6,441 
1,542 
1,063 
6,979 
3,311 
1,561 
9,618 
1,649 


1873. 

8  July 

13  May 
28  Mar. 

23  Mar. 
5  Apr. 

14  Mar. 

10  May 
SOOctt 

8  May 
12  Apr. 

11  „ 
23  „ 
26     „ 

17  May 

18  Apr. 
22  Mar. 

26  „ 
20  Apr. 

3  „ 
3  „ 
5  „ 
18  Mar. 
25  „ 
22  „ 
18  Apr. 
18    „ 

27  Mar. 
14  Apr. 


J.  B.  Young 

(•niertm) 

A.  McLaine. 

M.  McLean 


D.  Gray* 

J.  Cook  . 

J.  Thomson 

J.  H.  Goudie 

{Interim) 
D.  Gray  - 

J.  R.  G.  PhilUps, 

Jan. 
A.  Caldwell 

A.ftW.Stewart 
{Jomi  Chrkt) 
G.  Rowan 

J.  Hay,  Junr. 

A.  MoFarlane 

J.  Cooper 

'W.  G.  Wilson 

A.  S.  Glass 

P.  Comrle 

W.  Clark 

N.  Anld  - 

R.  Young 

J.  G.  Wyllie 

J.  Carrie* 

R.  Blair  - 

T.  G.  Tait 

A.  Donlop 

W.  C.  Wilson 

A.  F.  McJannet 


66»  Bath  Street,  Glasgow, 
22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 
Kirkapool,  Tyree,  Oban. 

Alloway,  Ayr. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Ardrossan. 

Parish   Coancil   Office,   Aachinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
Wellington  Chambens  Ayr. 

Alloway,  Ayr. 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 

Barr,  Girvan. 

Commercial  Bank  Bnildings,  Beith. 

Ballochmorrie^  Daljarrock,  Ayrshire 

2,  Bams  Street,  Ayr. 

Oaigie,  Kilmarnock. 

King  Street,  Croashill,  Maybole. 

Dalqahanan,  Dailly,  Ayrshire. 

Dalmellington,  Ayrshire. 

New  Street,  Dairy,  Ayrshire. 

Dalrymple,  Ayt, 

Bankhead,  Kilmarnock. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Troon. 

Post  Office,  Danlop,  Kilmarnock. 

Post  Office,  Fenwick,  Kilmarnock. 

British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Gal- 

ston,  Ayrshire. 
Girvan. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Girvan. 

Irvine. 

British  linen  Bank,  Irvine. 


*  Also  clerk  to  combined  Board  of  Alloway  and  Ayr  (Landward). 

t  Bate  of  nomination  by  Boaird  of  Edacation,  no  elodien  having  taken  place.    No  data  fixed. 
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PAlUSItttt  AKD  BUHQHS  m  BACH  OOO^ft  Ot 


Parish  or  Borgh. 

Popu- 
ladon 

in 
1001. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

BoanL 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addivwu 

An—eont. 

1873. 

KUbimie     -       -       . 

7.207 

29  Mar. 

J.  Luflk  ■       . 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Dairy. 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

34,185 

15    „ 

J.  P.  Stevenson 

Kilmarnock. 

KUiiiamock(Landward) 

1,992 

21    „ 

J.  P.  Stevenson 

Kilmamoek. 

KUmaon    -       •       • 

'     4,549 

10  Apr. 

D.  Canruthers  - 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

•Kawinning       .        - 

8,125 

10    „ 

R.  C.  King     . 
D     Stevenflon 

20,  Howgate,  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

Kirkmichael       -       - 

854 

17    „ 

DgmU  Clerk, 
W.  Dunn 

Hi«h  Woodstone,    Dalrymple,    Ajr 

Kiricoswald 

1,411 

19    „ 

W.A.Templeton 

Post  Office,  Kirkoewald,  Maybole. 

Largs  .... 

4,406 

20  Mar. 

R.  Wood-        - 

Bath  Street,  Laigs,  Ayrshire. 

Londotm     - 

8,205 

14     „ 

A.  Cameron    • 

Newmilns,  Ayrshire. 

Maachline  - 

2,672 

15     „ 

J.D.MacmUlan 

Mauchline. 

Maybole      (oombined 

District). 
Monkton  and  Prestwick 

7,603 

6  &  12  Apr 

P.  Paterson    - 

Maybole. 

3,854 

19  Apr. 

H.  Boyd,Jun-. 

Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Muirkirk     .        -       - 
New  Cunnock    - 

Newton-on-Ayr  (Land- 
ward) (united  to  St. 
Qoivox,  1 17). 

Ochiltree    • 

5,670 
5,367 

1,032 



5 

29  Mar. 
22     „ 

29  Mar. 

R.  A.  Leslie    • 
W.  Tweedie    - 

A.  Urquhart 

Wellwood  Street,  Muirkirk,  Ayr- 
shire. 

School  Board  Office,  New  Cnmnock, 
Ayrshiie. 

Ochiltree,  Cumnock. 

Old  Cumnock     - 

5,144 

27     „ 

A.  Brakenridge 

Ghusnock  Street,  Cumnock. 

Riccartod    •       - 

6,065 

29     „ 

J.D.Mackintosh 

49  John  Finnie  Street^  KilmamocL 

St  Qoivox  (Landward)- 
(including   Newton- 
on-Ayr(Landward)) 

Skelmorlie 

Som    .       .       .       - 

1,219 

1,401 
3,607 

10  May 

28  Mar. 
5  Apr. 

iJ.  Fergie 

A.  M.  Mackin- 
tosh 

J.  Beveridge 
{Interim) 

Gibbsyard,  St  Quivox,  Ayr. 

Clydesdale   Bank,   Skelmorlie,  Ayr- 
shire. 
St.  Germain  Street,  Catrine,  Ayrshire. 

Stair  .... 

1,176 

3     „ 

R.  Sloan  • 

Keyshill,  Stair,  Mauchlina 

Sterenston  - 

9,497 

12     „ 

A.  Wilson       - 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 

♦Stewarton- 

3,968 

2     ., 

J.J.  Love 

Stewarton,  Ayrshire. 

Straiton      -       •       • 

1,016 

29  Mar. 

J.  McFadxean 

Straiten,  Maybole. 

Symington  - 

592 

5 

28     „ 

D.  Carmthers . 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

Tarbolton   > 

3,961 

7 

14  Apr. 

A.  Guthrie     . 

Tarbolton,  Ayr. 

West  Kilbride    -       - 

2,978 

5 

2     „ 

G.  McNee       • 

Gateside,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 

*  Auehentiber  Combination~i^.  (7.  Kingt  Kilwinning^  Ayrshire, 
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Google 


SOOtLAltD  fiATlNG  RlftPABATi  S^ItOOL  dOAftOa 


PanahorBmgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

m 
1901. 

P 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

PoB^AddieiB. 

[&]    BANFF. 

$1,789 

1873. 

Aheitoor     -        -        - 

2,538 

5 

8  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

AlTaii-        -        -       - 

1,155 

5 

26     „ 

J.  MacWilliam 

Deuchries,  Alvah,  Banff. 

BA!iirF  CBoigfa)   - 

3,732 

9 

31  Mar. 

J.  A.  Badenoch 

High  Street,  Bahtf. 

Baall  (including  Q.  S. 
Par.  <^  Old,  united 
nader  i  17)    (Land- 
wud). 

Bofaana               -        - 

BotEiyhnie  - 

1,169 

6 

19  Apr. 

J.  Donald 

Newton  of  Deenhaw,  Alvah,  Banfl. 

1,128 
764 

5 
5 

17 
3  May 

Thurbium  and 

Fleming. 
Thurbum  and 

Fleming. 
J.  McCuffoch  . 

Keith. 
Keith. 

Boyndie 

1,843 

5 

25  Apr. 

WhitehillB,  Banff. 

Bwkie    (inclndod    in 

Bathven). 
Cabiaeh 

.  — 

- 

~ 

681 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  L.  Craig      - 

Dufftown,  Ban&hire. 

Cnllcn 

2,116 

7 

26     „ 

W.  C.  Pateraon 

Seaiield  Street,  Onllen,  Banffshire. 

Dffkfoid     -        .        - 
Ernie  .        •        -        - 

714 

2,2n 

6 
6 

7  May 
13    „ 

R.Cruick8hank 
A.  J.  Taylor  • 

Berryhillock,       Deskfoid,      Cullen, 

Banffshire. 
Post  Oflloe,  Enzi^  Buckie. 

Fordyoe 

3,941 

7 

16  Apr. 

W.  Ingram 

Portsoy,  Banffshire. 

Forgien        - 

663 

6 

31  Ma^. 

J.  L.  Keith     • 

Turriff: 

Gamrie 

6,409 

» 

21  Apr. 

A.  Greorge 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Macduff. 

GiouinneB  • 

337 

5 

17  Mar. 

Rev.  C.  Brace 

Glenrinnes,  Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

Grange 

1,673 

6 

12  Apr. 

J.  Clarke 

Croftgib,  Grange,  Keith. 

Inverkeithny 

2,201 
769 

7 
6 

31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

W.  Phimiflter- 
R.  Alexander  - 

Drumin,    Glenlivet,    Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Ladybank,  Inverkeithny,  Turriff. 

Kdlh-       -        -       - 

6,828 

7 

6    „ 

nrarbnni  and 
Fleming. 

Keith. 

KirioniehMa        •        - 

1,035 

5 

10    „ 

C.  Grant 

Fordmonth,  Tomintonl,  Ballindalloch 
Banffshire. 

Manoeh     -        •       - 

2,784 

7 

26    „ 

W.Grant       - 

33i.  Main  Street^  Aberohiider,  Banff- 

Mortlaeh     -       -       • 

^170 

7 

12    „ 

A       Walkin- 
«haw. 

North  of  ScotUind  Bank,  Dufftown, 
Banfldhire. 

Oidiqahill  -        -       - 

642 

5 

15  Sept.* 

A.  Gray  • 

Mill  of  Park,  pidiquhill,  Banff. 

Ralhren       (including 

Biiekie). 
BoUnemay-        -       • 

12,088 

9 

16  Apr. 

J.  Maedonsld  • 

Cluny  Square,  Buckie. 

1,252 

5 

21    „ 

'rhurburn  and 
Fleming. 

Keith. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  liaving  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
IMAiKiL 
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PAAtsHlts  Ai^b  fitrfiods  m  XAOH  covntn  Of 

Parish  or  Bm 

Popu- 
.          Utlon 
«*^            in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addraes. 

[32.]  BERWI 

CK.     sia^ 

1873. 

Abbey  St  Hatha 
Ayton 

n'fl    .          213 
1,629 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
13    „ 

E.  J.  Wilson  - 
G.  M.  Geddes. 

Abbey   St    Bathan'8»    Grant^hoasq, 

Berwickshire. 
Ayton,  Berwickshire. 

Bunkle  and  Pres 

ton   •          629 

5 

25  Apr. 

G.  Mason        - 

Bunkle,  Edrom,  Berwickshire. 

ChanneUdrk 

568 

5 

7    „ 

H.  M.  Liddell 

Channelkirk,  Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

Chiniside    • 

1,580 

5 

31  Mar. 

D.  Denholm    - 

Chimside,  Berwickshixt). 

Cockbnnupatii 

.        .          982 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Stevenson  - 

Cockbumspath,  Berwickshire. 

Coldingfaam 

•        2,813 

2    „ 

A.  Macvie       - 

Coldingham,  Berwickshire. 

Coldstream 

•       2,281 

31  Mar. 

J.  Porteous     - 

Coldstieam. 

Cranshaws  - 

.        .          159 

19  Apr. 

W.  B.  Tomison 

Cranshaws,  Duns. 

Dims  * 

-        -       8,199 

13  Mar. 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Earlflton     • 

•       -       1,677 

27    „ 

J.  Steedman   - 

Bank  Rome,  Earlston,  Berwickshin. 

Ecoles- 

1,433 

27    „ 

Dove    &   Ste- 

Kelso. 

Edrom 

-        -        1,290 

26  Feb. 

venson. 
J.  aKellie    - 

Duns. 

Eyemouth  - 

■       -       2,487 

17  Mar. 

J.  Donaldson  - 

£yemouth|  Berwickshire. 

Fogo   • 

445 

14  Apr. 

J.  Duns  • 

Duns. 

?onldeQ 

-        •          386 

5 

4    n 

J.  Shed  •       - 

Rose  Villai  Chimside,  Berwickshin. 

Gordon 

•       .          791 

5 

6    « 

R.  Anderson    - 

Coltcrooks,  Kelso. 

Greenlaw    - 

1,015 

5 

12    „ 

D.  Leitch        . 

Greenlaw,  Berwickshire. 

Hnme  and  Sttehi 

11      -          615 

5 

8    ., 

A.L.  McGregor 

27,  Woodmarket^  Kelso. 

Button 

.        -          750 

5 

17  Mar. 

A.  P.  Hope     - 

Sunwick,  Hutton,  Berwick. 

Ladykirk    • 

.        .          316 

5 

10  Apr. 

A.  Porteous    - 

Langton 

398 

5 

10  Mar. 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Lauder         (incl 
Burgh). 

Legerwood  • 

nding       1,461 

5 

4  Apr. 

G.   L.    Broom- 
field. 

Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

431 

5 

10 

R.  Martin 

Legerwood,  Earlston,  Berwickshiie. 

Longformacus 

281 

5 

5    » 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Mertoun     • 

676 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Dodds 

Mertoun,  St  Boswell's,  Newtown  St. 
Boswell's. 

Mordington 

.        -          284 

5 

4  June 

Rev.  H.  Flem- 
ing. 

W.  C.  Bradford 

Mordington,  Berwick. 

Nenthom    - 

416 

5 

5  Apr. 

Nenthom,  Kelso. 

Polwarth    - 

•        -         203 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Duns  - 

DuDS. 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

P 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

)JEKWICK — eoni. 

1873. 

• 

rinton 

791 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  M.  PorteooB 

Ck>ldstrBam. 

eetniiher 

fi04 

5 

11  Apr. 

G.  Mill  Jon.  . 

Hindsidehill,  Under,  Berwickshire. 

Mtoome  - 

obSo 

5 

21    ., 

G.  Tweedie     - 

Duns. 

[6.]  BUTE. 

18,787 

imhrae     -       -       . 

1.7(J9 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.Rom    -        - 

20,  Stuart  Street,  Millport,  Bute. 

Ubride      -       .        - 

2,518 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  B.  Sweet    • 

ilmory 

2,319 

7 

25    „ 

C.  Sym   - 

Tormore,  Shisldne,  Isle  of  Arran. 

ingarth    - 

1,056 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Mackinnon- 

Town  Clerk's  Office;  Rothesay. 

orth  Bate 

1,747 

5 

19    „ 

J.  R.  Thomson 

6,  High  Street,  Rothesay. 

OTHBSAT  (Burgh)     - 

9,378 

7 

27  Mar. 

R.  D.  Whyte  - 

Rothesay. 

[12.]  CAITHNESS. 

SS^O 

iower 

1,458 

5 

20  Mar. 

R.  S.  W.  Leith 

County  BnUdings,  Wick. 

aniabay 

2,606 

7 

27    „ 

D.  K.  Murray 

Thurm. 

Cannot 

1,232 

5 

16  Apr. 

A.  Mackay     - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Thurso. 

lalkirk 

2,356 

7 

9    „ 

H.J.  Mackay- 

Halkirk,  Caithness.. 

Ceiss  . 

1,110 

5 

10    „ 

A.  Bmoe 

County  Buildings,  Wick. 

jatheron     • 

5,223 

7 

27  Mar. 

C.  F.  Reid      - 

Clyth  Cottage,  Lyhster,  Wick. 

OWg 

1,556 

5 

5  May 

J.  Gnnn  - 

Castletown,  Thurso. 

Jeay  - 

974 

5 

23  Apr. 

Miss  A.  Mac- 

leod. 
J.  W.  Galloway, 

Junr. 
W.  Alexander- 

Reay,  Thurso. 

rhnrso 
nratten 

5,406 
1,230 

7 
5 

20  Mar. 
3  Apr. 

Thurso. 

Crommyquoy,Watten,  Caithness.   . 

rWiCK(Bnrgh)  - 

8,199 

7 

2    „ 

D.  W.  George- 

Wick. 

Wick  (Landward)       - 

3,127 

7 

u   » 

son. 
D.  Leith-       • 

Wick. 

[d]  CLACK* 

MANNAN. 

Slfi07 

^LLOA  (Town)  - 

11,486 

9 

14  Mar. 

J.  Cnthbert     - 

Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

Alloa  (Landward)       - 

6,372 

7 

5  Apr. 

J  W.  Moir     . 

20,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Alva   -        -        .        - 

5,641 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Young    -    - 

Royal  Bank  of  Soothind,  Alloa. 

Clackmannan 

2,444 

7 

25  Mar. 

A.  P.  Moir      ■ 

20,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Dollar         .        -        - 

1.977 

7 

17    . 

R.  M.  Fra»er  . 

Brid^  Street,  Dollar,  Clackmannan - 
shire. 

Tilliamltry 

4,987 

7 

27    . 

T.  J.  Young    - 

Forrester  Cottage,  Tillicoultry,  Clack- 
mannanshire. 

*  Murkle  ComUnation — D,  K,  Murray^  Thurso, 

t  School  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  27  th  February,  1905j  under  §  30  of 
the  Education  (Scc^land)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  district  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Wick 
Btn|;h  Extension  Order  Confirmation  Act,  1902. 

X  School  Board  atea  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  28th  November,  1906,  under  f  30  of 
the  Irflacation  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  to  inclade  the  district  annexed  to  t'he  Burgh  in  September,  1905; 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  18924  >    o 
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PAHISHBS  AND  BURGHS  IN   EACH  OOUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgli. 


Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 


[14.]  DTTMBARTON 

Arrochar     - 

Bonhill 

CardroBB 

llCambemanld 

§DUMBARTON  (Bttl^h) 

Dnmbarton(Landward) 

Kilmaronock 

t  Kirkintilloch 
(Town). 

IIKirkintilloch    (Land- 
ward). 

Loss    .       -       .        - 

New  or  Eaat  Kilpatriek 
Old  or  West  Kilpatrick 
Rosneath     • 
Row 

[45.]    DUMFRIES 

Annan         (including 
Buigh) 

ApplcMzarth   and  Sib- 

Daldbie. 
Brydekirk  • 

Caerlaverock 

Ganonbie    • 

Cloeebum   • 

Cummertrees 

Dalton 

Domock 

Dryf esdale  • 

DUMFRISS  (Buigh) 

Dumfries  (Landward) 


113y9S9 

605 

14,581 

6,486 

4,979 

19,965 

230 

874 

10,502 


572 

10,815 

27,311 

1,923 

11.187 

6,378 

807 
832 
841 

1,959 

1,276 
938 
563 
871 

3,130 
13,239 

4,907 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


1873. 

8  May 
12  Apr. 
19    „ 
19    „ 

8  Mar. 
10  Oct.* 
29  Mar. 

8  Apr. 
4    „ 

9  May 

10  Mar. 
5>  Apr. 

28  Feb. 

11  Apr. 

1876. 

11  Apr. 

1873. 

12  Api. 

15  Sept.4: 
4  Apr. 
H     „ 
31  Mar. 

29  „ 

19  Apr. 

28  „ 
15  Mar. 

29  .. 


M.  H.  Gonley 

J.  Brown 

D.  Shaw 

R.  Short 

A.  Roberts 

G.  Boyd  - 

J.     Dunlop 

LL.B. 
D.  Patrick 

H.  Hutcheson 

G.  R.  Murray 

W.  Higgins 

J.  McBride 

P.  T.  Kerr  - 

G.  Maclachlan 


W.Roddick    . 

J.  F.  Ckirmack 

F.  W.  Moffat  - 
J.  Hunter 

J.  Watson 

G.  McFarlan  • 
Rev.A.S.Nicol 
J.  Hayes- 

M.  Little 
D.  McJerrow  • 
J.KBlacklock 
J.  H.  McGrowan 


Postal  Address. 


Tarbet  (Loch  Lomond),  DmnbartQ&i 
shire.  { 

Sehool  Board  *  Offices,  Alexaiiana.| 
Dumbartonshire. 

Station  Place,  Renton,  Dambartoe  j 
shire. 

Bank  House,  Cumbemaald,  Glaagov. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Dninbarton. 

Dumbarton. 

179,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow. 

115,  Wellington  Street,  Glaagow. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Helensburgh. 

*'  Killom,"  Mihigayie,  GUsgow. 

63,  Kilbowie  Road,  Clydebank,  Gls&- 

gow. 
Poet  Office,  Kilcreggan,  DnmtMitofi- 

shire. 
Helensburgh. 


Gommeroial  Bank  of  Scotland^  Annan. 

Lockerbie. 

Kirtlebridge,  Ecclefechan. 

31,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 

Byrebum,  Ganonbie,  Dumfriesshire. 

Qoseburn,  Thomhill 

The  Manse,  Cummertreea,  Annan. 

Dormont  Crrange,  Lockerbie. 

Annan. 

Lockerbie. 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

Dumfries. 


*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    No  date  fixed. 

t  Lenrie  oombinatioa.    D.  Miller^  48,  Weti  BegerU  Street^  Glasgow. 

i  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  dection  having  taken  place.  Date  originally  fixed, 
3rd  April* 

§  Sehool  Board  area  extended  hy  Order  of  Department  dated  31st  December^  1901,  under  §  90 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Gardroea,  Dumbarton 
(Landward),  and  Old  Kilpatrick,  annex^^  to  Burgh  in  terms  of  Dumbarton  Buigh  Aet^  1899. 

II  Oondonrat  eamUnation.    J,  LongwiU^  Bank  Mmue^  Oumbtmauid,  GkugowhJ'^'^Q i^^ 
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Pariah  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 
•    Fir3t 

Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

DUMTRIBS— «ota. 

1873. 

inecore     - 

1,056 

6 

8  Apr. 

J.  Laurie 

DunsQore,  Auldgirth,  Dumfriesshire* 

urisdeer    - 

wa 

6 

8     „ 

J.  H.  Wilson  - 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

kdalemnii 

441 

6 

17     „ 

J.  Malcolm     • 

Sphoottionse,  Eskdalemuir,  Lon^olm 

res  - 

261 

6 

18     „ 

J.  C.  Lyall 

Ewes,  Langholm. 

encaim    • 

1,490 

6 

17  Mar. 

D.  Cor»on 

Moniaive,  Thomhill, 

«tna  or  Graitney    • 

1,260 

5 

25     „ 

T.H.McTaggart 

Gretna,  Carlisle. 

Ufmorton 

346 

6 

18     „ 

A.  K.  Gibson  - 

Estate  Office,  Springkell,  Ecclefechan. 

Dddani      ... 

1,416 

6 

7  Apr. 

D.  Reid  -       - 

Boyal  Bank,  Ecclefechan. 

olywood 

938 

6 

12     „ 

A.  Dobie 

Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

atton  and  Corrie     - 

663 

6 

u    „ 

W.&J.McClure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

(hnstone   - 

600 

6 

14     „ 

D.  McJerrow  • 

Lockerbie. 

Bir    -        .        .        - 

640 

6 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

KeirMil1,ThomhiU. 

irkconnel  - 

1,248 

5 

17  Apr. 

J.  B.  Wilson  . 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

irkmahoe 

1,106 

6 

5     „ 

J.  Carmont 

Kirkton,  Kirkmahoe,  Dumfries. 

irkmichael 

748 

6 

19     „ 

H.  S.  Gordon  - 

Dumfries. 

irkpatrick  Fleming  - 

1,466 

6 

7     „ 

J.  B.  Leslie     • 

East  Lodge,  Mossknow,  Ecclefechan. 

irkpatrick  Jnxta     • 

980 

6 

26     „. 

W.  Tait  - 

Mofiat. 

uighohn  - 

3,600 

7 

27  Mar. 

R.  McGeorge  • 

Langholm. 

ochmaben  (including 
Burgh), 
[iddlebie  -       .       - 

^388 

7 

28     » 

J.  B.  McNish  - 

48,  Queen  Street,  Lochmaben,  Dum- 
Eaglesaeld,  Ecclefechan. 

1,823 

6 

26     „ 

W.  Jardine     • 

[ofiat 

2,799 

7 

11  Apr. 

W.  Tait  - 

Moffat. 

[orton 

1,872 

6 

U)     „ 

D.  Paterson    - 

West  Morton  Street^  ThomhUl. 

[ooswald  - 

476 

6 

3Mai% 

iiev.  A.  Angus 

Mouswald,  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire, 

•enpont      - 

923 

6 

3  Apr. 

J.  Alexander  - 

2,  West  Morton  Street,  Thomhill. 

latbwell    . 

766 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Kerss  - 

Hope  Cottage,  Ruthwell,  Dumfries- 
shire. 

itMiingo  • 

667 

6 

12  Apr. 

W.&J.McClure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

lanquhar     (including 

2,933 
741 

7 
6 

14     „ 

22  Mar.  . 

D.  Paterson    - 

Craig  and  Ged- 
des 

Thomhill. 

8,  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

Torthorwaid 

779 

6 

21 

Wilson  and 

Watson 
W.&J.McCluie 

Dumfries. 

rundwgarth 

403 

6 

31 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 
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PARI& 

IHB 

▲NB  BUBOm  IN  BACH 

COUMTT  OF 

Parish  or  Bnigh. 

Popn- 
ladon 

in 
1901. 

1 

Date  of 

first 

Election 

of  School 

Board 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addma. 

DuMrBlBS— «(ml. 

1873. 

Lyjunn       •       .       . 

BS4 

5 

8  Apr. 

J.  Laurie 

l^nron,  Thomhill. 

Wamphray 

396 

5 

8     „ 

D.  MoJerrow  • 

Look«bie 

WeeterHrk 

415 

5 

28  Mar. 

R.  MoGeorge  • 

Langholm. 

[30.]  EDINBURGH. 

488,061 

Borthwiek  - 

i;m 

7 

14  Apr. 

R.  Stoddart    • 

Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

Carrington  • 
Coekpen      • 

460 
3.720 

5 

7 

5     u 
1«     „ 

R.  B.  Bninton 
D.  B.  Tod 

Schoolhoose,  Canrington,  GoreMi|i| 

Mid-Lothian. 
Bonnyrigg,  Lasswade. 

Colinton      • 

5,499 

7 

5     „ 

A.  Shankie     • 

Colinton,  Mid-Lotiiian. 

Corstorphine 
tCramond  • 

2,725 
3,041 

5 

7 

18     „ 
18  Mar. 

J.  E.  Cowan   - 
R.  C.  Bell 

Bfanse    Road,    Corstoriihine,    Wi 

Lothian. 
13,  HUl  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Cranston     • 

846 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Hanton 

White  Hart  Street,  Dalkeith. 

Criohton     - 

810 

5 

4     .. 

J.  Simpson 

Pathhead,  Ford,  Dalkeith. 

Cuirie         •       . 

2,513 

7 

4     „ 

M.  W.Scott  . 

Currie,  Mid-Lothian. 

Dalkeith  (Town)     - 

6,753 

7 

15  Mar. 

T.  Sturrock     - 

66,  High  Street,  Dalkeith.               ' 

Dalkeith  (Landward)- 

544 

5 

19  Apr. 

C.B.  Hutchison 

Estates  Office,  Dalkath  Park,  Di^ 
keith. 

fDuddingston    (Land- 
ward). 
tEDINBUBGH  (City)    - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

317,145 

15 

29  Mar. 

G.W.Alezander, 

M.A. 
J.  Duncan 

C.  H.  Jones    • 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

PalaandSoatra 
Gleneorse    - 

319 
1.347 

5 
5 

15  Sept.* 
5  Apr. 

The  Schoolhouse,  FaU,  BlackBhiel& 

Mid-Lothian. 
Penicuik. 

Heriot        ... 

417 

5 

17     „ 

W.  Weir 

Heriot,  Mid-Lothian. 

laveresk  (Landward)  • 

2,939 

28  Mar. 

J.  Robertson  • 

17,  Bridge  Street,  Musselboigh. 

Kirknewton  and  East 
Calder. 

3,221 

9,708 

19  Jnne 
6  Apr. 

J.  Drammond 
C.  K.  Brown  - 

Mid-Calder. 

Leith  (Burgh)    - 

77,439 

13 

9     „ 

R.  Hardie       - 

8,LinksPhioe,Leith. 

fLeith  (Landward)     • 

— 

— 

— 

tUherton    • 

7,159 

4     „ 

T.  J.  Cochrane 

2,  Abercromby  Place,  Edinbnigb. 

Mid-Calder-       .       - 

3,132 

26     „ 

J.   Drummond 

Mid-Calder. 

MU8SELBUBGH(Bnrgh) 

11,711 

15  Mar. 

J.  Richardson  - 

183,  High  Street,  Musselboigh. 

NewbatUe  - 

3,754 

15  Apr. 

A.  Spark 

16,   Dean    Park,    Ntiwtongnuige, 
Midlx)thian:                          _^ 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  boahi  ctf  Education^  no  (fltictioii  haviiie  takto  plac&    l)atfe  oHgidall^  fixci 
l9thApriL  »  t  -B       J      -i 

tB     '  • 
(Scot] 

qi  Edinburgh  was  extended    to   include  the  whole  of  the  School  Board  districts  of  Dttddingstoi 
Portobello  (Buivh)  and.  Leith  (Landlrard),  and  the  batis  df  the  bari«hMxitfvi?f»m6lid  aUd  libertfl 
'  to  the  Cit|r  of  Edinburgh  unde^  that  Otder; 
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IVish  or  Buii^ 

Popu. 
lation 

in 
190L 

ii 

"Si 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk 

Postal  Address. 

Edisbvsgh— eoni. 

1873. 

XevtoD 
Pteieiiik     • 

1,028 
5,097 

5 

7 

22  Mar. 
29     „ 

W.  M.  Mowat 
C.H.  Jones    - 

Alplia     Cottage,     Millerhill,     Mid- 

Lothian. 
Penicnik. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Bjifao. 

1,946 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  Anderson   • 

42,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

8u>bhill 

3,514 

7 

10  May 

KStoddart    - 

Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

8UW   .       .        -        - 

1,560 

7 

9     „ 

P.J.CarrutheiB 

Meadowbank,  Stow,  Mid-Lothian. 

Temple       - 

385 

5 

10     .. 

J.  Low     - 

Temple,  Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

WoctCdder 

8,092 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mangle  * 

West  Calder,  Mid-Lothian. 

:21.]    ELGIN  OR 
MORAY. 

44.499 

Alrei  . 

1,025 

5 

20  Mar. 

C.  6.  Mackenzie 

National  Bank  Buildings,  Forres. 

BeOie. 

1,801 

5 

14  Apr. 

CGcay  . 

Fochabers. 

Biraae- 

356 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Wink  .       . 

Elgin. 

Cramdale 

S,229 

7 

25  Mar. 

R  C.  Lobban . 

Carr  Bridge,  Inverness-shire. 

Dallw 

738 

6 

21  Apr. 

C.G.  Mackenzie 

High  Sti^t,  Forres. 

Itrainie 

4,380 

7 

22     „ 

J.  H.  Glennie- 

Lossiemouth,  Morayshire. 

l^dfbs 

4,065 

7 

9     ,. 

.T.  S.  George    - 

Hopeman,  Elginshire. 

l>yk€  - 

1,049 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

F.iinkniie 
£LGls(6ar| 

gh)    -        - 

869 
8,407 

5 
9 

26  Apr. 
18  Mar. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant 

K.  D.  Jameson 

High  Street,  Forres. 
Bank  House,  Elgin. 

Elgm  (Laadirard) 

3,153 

5 

14  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

FoBHics  (Ragli)  - 

4,313 

7 

28  Mar. 

C.  G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

F'lneB  (Landward) 
KinkM        -        .        . 

928 
929 

5 
5 

29  Apr. 
3May 

C.G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.Grant 

C.G.  Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 
High  Street,  Forres. 

gm^iA^M^^ 

1,756 

5 

15  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

Xewgpyme        - 

661 

5 

17     „ 

R.  B.  Gordon  • 

Elgin. 

Kochei 

934 
2,361 

5 
5 

12     „ 
15     „ 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  (Jrant 

R  Cniick»hank 

High  Street,  Forres. 
Rothes,  Morayshire. 

n^  Andrews  Lhanbrytl 

1,209 

5 

1      » 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

SpeyMMdi.        - 

1,359 

5 

21     „ 

W.  S.  Murdoch    Garmonth,  Morayshire. 

lr«iaiart    -        - 

977 

5        C  May 

H.  Stewart     -  t  Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

*  See  t  footnote  on  previous  page, 
t  Cranloch  Combination.— If.  Law,  87,  High  Street,  Elgin. 
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PAKISHES   AND  BURGHS  IN   EACH   COUNTY  OF 


rarish  or  Bnrgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Addrem. 


[69.]    FIFE. 
Abdie  - 

Aberdoor    - 

Anstnither  Easter 

Ani^truther  Wester 

Anchterderran 

Anchtermuchty 

Anchtertool 

Ballingry    - 

Balmerino  - 

Beath  - 

Burntisland  (Burgh) 

Burntisland       (Land 

ward). 
Cameron 

Cambee 

Camock 

Ceres 

Collessie 

Crail  (including  the 
Island  of  Mat/tpop, 
16). 

Creich 

Culrofls         (including 

Burgh). 
Cults  - 

CUPAK  (Burgh)  - 

Cupar  (Landward) 

Dairsie 

Dalgety 

Dunbog 

DUNFERMLINE:(Burgh) 

Dunfermline     (Land 

ward). 
Dunino 


218M0 
664 

1,997 

1,190 

558 
3,068 
1,884 

742 
1,218 

576 

15,812 

4,846 

753 

538 


1,349 
1,450 
2,161 
1,534 

297 
1,120 

581 
4,511 

887 

464 
1,133 

323 


9,658 


1873. 
15  Mar. 

18  Apr. 
8     „ 

17  Mar. 

28  „ 
15  Apr. 
21     „ 
12    „ 
24  Mar. 

7  Apr. 

29  Mar. 
15  Apr. 

4  „ 
17  May 

19  Apr. 

5  ., 
26  „ 
29  Mar. 

17     „ 

17  Apr. 

2     „ 

21  Mar. 

8  Apr. 

19  „ 
10  Mar. 

22  „ 

20  „ 

1  May 
10  Apr. 


A.  L.  Milne 

J.  Russell 

A.  C.  Mackin 

tosh. 
D.  Cook  - 

R.  Small  - 

W.  Oliphant 

M.  Nicol  - 

J.  Henderson 

W.  Scott 

J.  Ross    - 

T.  A.  Wallace 

T.  A.  Wallace 

W.  Morton      - 

J.  Guthrie  nnd 

C.  H.  Maxwell 
{Joint  Clerks) 
W.  Bald  . 

J.  Pearson 

J.  L.  AndeERon 

J.  Guthrie 

G.  J.  Leslie     - 
A.  Fraser 
J.  Thorns  {int.) 
J.  L.  Anderson 
W.  D.  Patrick 
V.  F.  Murray 
W.  Burt . 
J.  Ballingall   - 

D.  Gorrie 

D.  D.  Blair  - 
H.  Waddell    - 


Glenbumie,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

95,  Hanover  Street,  Ediiiburgli. 

Anstruther. 

Anstrutber. 

Loohgelly,  Fife. 

Bank  of   Scotland,  Auclitenuuelitv. 

Fife. 
Kirk  Wynd,  Kirkcaldy. 

Lochcraig,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

Gauldry,  Dundee. 

147,  High  Street,^  Dunfermline. 

Burntisland. 

Burntisland. 

Baloomie,  Crail,  Fife. 

Anstrutber. 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 
Ceres,  Cupar,  Fife. 
Cupar,  Fife. 
Anstrutaer. 

Luthrie,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Dunfermline. 

Lower  Bunzion,  Pitlessie,  I^adybank. 

Cupar,  Fife. 

County  Buildings,  Cupar,  Fife. 

U.  F.  C.  Manse,  Dairsie,  Fifeshire. 

30,  Queen  Anne  Street,Danfermline. 

Dunbog,  Newburgh,  Fife, 

Dunfermline. 

9,  Viewfield  Place,  Dunfeimline. 

Stravithie  Mains^  St^rf^vithie,  Fife, 
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Parish  or  Boigli. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

3l 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

1873. 

rsART  (Burgh)  - 

15,295 

9 

7  Apr. 

D.  Nicholson  - 

St.  Brycedale  Road,  Kirkciitdy. 

ie  (indnding  Buigh 
jf  Earlsferry). 

1,142 

5 

18     ., 

H.  M.  Ketchen 

£lie,Fife. 

Jkland     - 

2,231 

7 

10     „ 

J.  Sheriff 

Falkland,  Fife. 

rry-port-on-Craig    • 

3,446 

7 

16  Mar. 

H.  T.  Baxter  - 

87,  Gommeroial  Street,  Dundee. 

isk    .         .        -        . 
►ilgan 

195 
4,720 

6 

7 

22     „ 
12  Apr. 

D.    M.    Ding- 
wall. 
J.  AUiBon        - 

Flisk,  Newburgh,  Fife. 
61,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

verkeithing     - 

3,468 

7 

18     .. 

R.  Baxter 

Inverkeithing,  Fife. 

imback    • 

412 

5 

29  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Henry 

Kemback  Manse,  Cupar,  Fife. 

snnoway  - 
sttle 

1,505 
1,769 

5 

7 

22     „ 
21     „ 

T.  M.  William- 
son. 
A.  Angus 

Causeway,  Kennoway,  Windygates, 

Fife. 
Kingskettle,  Fife. 

iloonquhar 

1,026 

7 

5  Apr. 

G.  G.  Dawson - 

CJolinsbuigh,  Fife. 

ilmany     ... 

602 

6 

24  Mar. 

D.  M.  RoUo    . 

67,  Croesgate,  Cupar,  Fife. 

ilrenny     • 

2,784 

7 

19  Apr. 

C.  H.  Maxwell 

Town  aerk's  Office,  Anstruther. 

inghom      (including 

Burgh). 

inglaasie  - 

2,311 

7 

12     „ 

J.  Wyllie 

Kingbom,  Fife. 

1,478 

6 

17  Mar. 

R.  Small - 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

ingsbams 

652 

5 

22     „ 

J.  Guthrie       - 

Anstruther. 

IRKCALDY  (Burgh)   • 

22,346 

9 

3  Apr. 
1901. 

A.  Beveridge  - 

Kirkcaldy. 

Cirkcaldyand  Dysart 
(Landward) 

1,398 

7 

30  Nov. 
1873. 

W.  M.  Dow    - 

Kirkcaldy. 

irgo  - 

1.895 

5 

26  Apr. 

R.  Black 

Lundin  Links,  Lower  Largo,  Fife. 

Mrgoward 

901 

5 

24  May 

T.  IreUnd,  Jun. 

Largoward,  St.  Andrews. 

eslie  - 

3,9(M) 

7 

8  Mar. 

W.  Taylor      - 

Leslie,  Fife. 

enchars 

2,499 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  S.  Birrell  - 

National  Bank  House,  Cupar,  Fife. 

ochgelly 

8,496 

i 

w    „ 

R.  Small - 

1,  Bui^h  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

«gie  - 

285 

5 

5  Apr. 

D.  M.  RoUo    - 

67,  Crossgate,  Cupar,  Fife. 

larkinch    • 

6,803 

7 

15  Mar. 

W.Marshall  - 

Markinch. 

lonunail    • 

720 

5 

26  Apr. 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar,  Fife. 

loonxie      . 
Jcwburgh  ■ 

138 
1,780 

5 

7 

28  Mar. 
27    „ 

J.  BethuTie 
J.  Adamson    - 

The    Schoolhouse,   Moonzie,    Cupar, 

Fife. 
Newburgh,  Fife. 

icwbnm 

296 

5 

21  Apr. 

F.  R.  Lumsden 

Newbum,  Lower  Largo,  Fife. 

*  New  School  Board  District  formed  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  dated  9th  October,  1901, 
mder  §  51  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotlan^^) 
Vet,  1894,  comprises  the  landward  areas  of  the  parishes  of  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart  and  Abbotshall.    Date  of 
irhl  election  of  School  Board  for  Dysart  (Landward),  2l8t  April  1873  and  for  Kirkcaldy  (Landward) 
»th  May,  1873.  ^  ^  »  i  Digmzea  Dy  xjHOv^^iv. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURQHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School  , 

Board.    1 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addrass. 

Fife— con<. 

1873. 

Pittemveem 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

1,911 
7,621 

6 
7 

25  Mar. 
29    „ 

A.  C.  Mackin  - 
tosh. 
H.  Thomson    • 

Town  Clerk's  Offioe,Pittenweeni,  Fife 
St.  Andrews. 

St.     Andrews    (Land- 
ward) and  St.  Leo- 
nards. 

St.  Monanoe 

1,789 

2,007 

5 
5 

14  Apr. 
17  May 

C.  S.  Grace     • 

D.  Cook  -       . 

St.  Andrews. 
Anstruther. 

Saline - 

1,012 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Roes   . 

Dunfermline. 

Scoonie 

6,342 

7 

22    „ 

D.  Kobb 

Leven,  Fife. 

Springfield  - 

1,612 

6 

26  Apr. 

A.  Wills  -        . 

17a,  Kirkgate,  Cupar.  Fife. 

Strathukiglo 

1,618 

5 

12    ., 

J.  Peggie 

Strathmiglo,  Fife. 

Torrybum  - 

1,130 

5 

26    „ 

W.  Bald 

National  Bank,  Dunfennlinc. 

Tulliallan    - 

1,862 

5 

10    „ 

J.  Simpson 

High  Street*  Kincardine,  Perthshire. 

VVemyss 

15,031 

9 

15  Mar. 

A.  W.  Taylor - 

East  Wemyss,  Fife. 

[60.]    FORFAR. 

284fi82 

Aberlenino  - 

804 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  S,  Gordon   - 

The  Cross,  Forfar. 

Airlie-        -        -        . 

698 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Davidson     - 

Kirriemuir. 

Arbirlot 

Arbroath  (Burgh)    - 

800 
22,398 

5 
9 

14    „ 
28  Mar. 

W.    K.    Mac- 

donald. 
W.  Alexander 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Arbroath. 

62,  High  Street  Arbroath.                 > 

Arbroath  and  St.  Vi- 

geans  (Landwanl). 
Auchterhonne 

2,279 
r)47 

7 
5 

24    „ 

19  Apr. 

J.  M.  McBain- 
A.  Jamieson    - 

Arbroath. 

Pitnaj>pie,  Newtyle,  Coupar  An^^ 

Barry  -        -        -        - 
Brechin  (Burgh 

4,652 
8,941 

7 
7 

12    „ 
22  Mar. 

P.  Kidd  - 
J.  Craig  - 

Rowan  Cottage,  Carnoustie,    Forfar- 
shire.                                                1 
Swan  Street,  Brechin.                        ' 

Brechin  (Landward)    • 

1,503 

5 

7  Apr. 

A.  Philip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

Broughty       Ferry 

(Town). 
Careston 

10,142 
221 

7 
6 

21  Mar. 
9  May 

E.  Cowan 

J.  Craig  -        - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  High  Street, 

Dundee. 
Swan  Street,  Brechin.                        ' 

Carniyllie    - 

1,063 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Mackintosh 

27,  Commerce  Street,  Arbroath. 

Cortachy  and  Clova    - 

569 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Edwards      - 

Bearfauld,  Cortachy,  Kirriemuir. 

Craig  -        -        -        - 

2,019 

7 

5  Apr. 

D.  C.  WUls     . 

Montrose. 

Dm     - 

526 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  Middleton  - 

186,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

DrNDEK  (Burgh) 

161,173 

15 

19    „ 

J.  E,  Williams 

School  Board  Offices,  Dundee, 

Dundee  (Landward)    - 

934 

5 

28    „ 

J.  (;.  Shiell     - 

5,  Bank  Street.  Dundee, 

Dunnichen  • 

1,132 

6 

5  Apr. 

J.  Young,  .Tun. 

Letham,  Forfar,                                 ' 
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Parish  or  Bnrgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

if 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Boand. 

Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Address. 

FoxFAR— am/. 

1873. 

Eanie  and  Neray 

474 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Butter 

Kirkhill,  Mei-le,  Perthshire. 

Eii«n          -        -        - 

822 

5 

21  Mar. 

T.  Adam 

Inglia  Memorial  Hall,  Edzell,  Brechbi. 

Farn^ 

636 

5 

3  May 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Fean    .... 

322 

5 

15  Mar. 

Kev.  J.  Fergus- 

The  Manse,  Fern,  Brechin. 

FORF AB  (BqIS^) 

11,307 

9 

18    „ 

son. 
A.  Hay   - 

Forfar. 

Focfar  (Landward)      - 

1,482 

5 

19  Apr. 

D.  Macintosh  • 

Town  House,  Forfar. 

FoviiB  Easier     - 

254 

5 

3  May 

G.  Colston       . 

Fowlis  Easter,  Locbee,  Dundee. 

FrioeklMsim         -        - 

1,292 

5 

11  Apr. 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

Glaaiia 
Glcnsla 

1,351 
669 

5 
5 

3     n 

12    „ 

J.  A.  Fisher    • 
A.  Robertson  - 

Royal    Bank   of    Scotland,   Glamis, 

Forfarshire. 
Holmiry,  GlenUla,  Alyth,  Pertlislure. 

Gatiirie       -        .        - 

264 

5 

10  Mar. 

J.  Smith  - 

Schoolhonse,  Guthrie,  Forfarshire. 

823 

5 

17  Apr. 

W.  Gordon      - 

62,  East  High  Street,  Forfar. 

lji%^rkeilor 

1,096 

6 

15    „ 

A.  Inglis- 

Inverkeilor,  Arbroath. 

KeUina 

704 

5 

12    „ 

R.  Watson      - 

Coupar  Angus. 

Ku^oUmm 

355 

5 

8    „ 

Rev.  J,  C.Jack 

The  Manse,  Kingoldrum  Kirriemuir. 

Kimidl        .        . 

574 

5 

7    „ 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

KinnetUes  - 

Kirkden      •        -        • 

323 

500 

5 
5 

27  Mar. 
2  Apr. 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
R.  Reid  .        . 

Royal    Bank    of    Scotland,  Glami.s, 

tforfarshire. 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Friockheini, 

Forfarshire. 
Bank  Street,  Kirriemuir. 

lumemnir  (inelnding 

Town). 
UihnoiaiidNarar.  See 

5,902 
Navar 

7 
and 

4    „ 
Lethnot. 

J.  WUkie 

\jR,  Beavie  and  Inrer- 

1,834 

5 

19  Mar. 

T.  IL  B.  Rorie 

13,  Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

^viie. 
Lintrathen  - 

559 

5 

11    « 

G.  Milne 

Middle  Coull,  Kirriemuir. 

LodOee       -        -        - 

326 

5 

27    „ 

A.  Bowmaja    • 

Tajrfside,  Brechin. 

Logif  Pert  - 

962 

5 

19  Apr. 

A.  Middleton  - 

186,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

Liaan 

302 

5 

15  July 

A.  WUson       - 

Luuan,  Arbroath. 

LuBdie 

268 

5 

3  May 

A.  D.  Stiwart- 

Dryburgh,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Mans  and  Stratlunar- 

3,648 

7 

5  Apr. 

W.  L.  Moncur 

26,  Castle  Street,  Dundee. 

ttDfiL 

MarTtoo     • 

278 

5 

10  Mar. 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Mcaamr     -        -        • 

1 

704 

5 

22    „ 

A.  PhUip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

Monfieth     (exdndiiig 
UroBKbty  Ferry). 

3,063 

7 

6  Apr. 

D.  Gow:ins 

Mouifieth,  Dundee. 
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FABISHKS  AND  BUBOHSl  IX  BACH  COUNTT  OF 


PariBh  or  Bnigh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

11 

•1? 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  AddrasB. 

^ 

FoRFABr-eon/. 

1873. 

Monikie      -       -       • 

1,299 

5 

17  Apr. 

R.  Steven 

7,  Waid  Road,  Dundee. 

MONTBOBB  (Burgh)      - 

12,427 

9 

15  Mar. 

W.Ross- 

10,  Castle  Street,  Montrose.              i 

Montroae  (Landward) 

1,600 

5 

3  Apr. 

W.  C.  Walls   - 

High  Street,  Montrose. 

MnrroeB 

1,041 

5 

10    „ 

H.  A.  Forsyth 

Schoolhouse,  Murroes,  Dundee. 

Navar  and  Lethnot    - 

238 

5 

19  Mar. 

W.  Paterson   - 

School-house,  Lethnot*  Brechin. 

Newtyle     • 

818 

5 

19  Apr. 

J.Jack    -        . 

Newtyle,  Oupar  Aiigus. 

Oathlaw      • 

365 

5 

15  May 

A.  Hay   -       - 

Forfar. 

Panbride     • 

1,885 

5 

28  Feb. 

D.  0.  Young  - 

Green  Lane,  Carnoustie,  Forfarbhu 

Keaoobie     • 

594 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  S.  Gordon  • 

The  Cross,  Forfar. 

Rathven     • 

Straoathro 

169 
430 

5 
5 

29    „ 
14  Apr. 

Rev.    J.    G. 
McPherson. 
Rev.  R.  Grant 

The  Manse,  Ruthven,  Meigle. 
Manse,  Stracathro,  Brechin. 

Tannadioe 

1,106 

5 

24    „ 

A.  MacHardy 

Town  Chamberlain's  Office,  Forfar 

Tealing 

615 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  M.  McKenzie 

School-house,  Tealing,  Dundee. 

[26.]  HADDINGTON. 

38,666 

Aberlady    -       -       - 

950 

5 

19  Apr. 

A.  Brook 

Chambers,  Bank  of  Scotland,    Hi 

diuf^ton. 
Haddington. 

635 

5 

22  Mar. 

A.  Hendrie     • 

Bolton 

298 

5 

22    „ 

J.  C.  Lusk      - 

Bolton,  Haddtogton. 

Dirleton      - 

1,810 

5 

1  Apr. 

A.  D.  Wallace 

North  Berwick. 

Dunbar  (Buigh) 

3,581 

7 

13  Mar. 

R.  Wliite 

Dunbar. 

Dunbar  (Landward)    - 

1,450 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  D.  Brooke  - 

Dunbar. 

Garvald              •       - 

628 

5 

1»    » 

J.  Boucher 

Garvald,  Prestonkirk. 

Gladsmuir  -       •       • 

Haddington  (Burgh) 

Haddington       (Land- 
ward). 
Humbie 

1,481 
3,993 
1,133 

5 

7 

7 

29  Mar. 

15  Mar. 

24    „ 

W.  H.  Ferme  - 
T.  W.  Todrick 
{Clerk  to  cam- 
bined  Board  of 

B.andL.)  ' 
J.  Richardson 

Haddington. 
Haddington. 
Haddington. 

720 

5 

15  Sept.* 

W.  Guthrie     - 

Humbie,  Upper  Keith,  East  Lotlii: 

Innerwick  - 

7S2 

5 

12  Apr. 

P.Purdie 

Innerwick,  East  Lothian. 

Morham      -        -       . 

201 

5 

17    „ 

W.  Graham    - 

Schooliiouse,  Morham,  Haddingtoi 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  ha\ing  taken  place.    Date  originally  Gx 
2Uth  April. 
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Pazidft  or  Boighl 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

If 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk 

Postal  Address. 

flAODCfOTON— eofU. 

1873. 

Smth    Berwick     (in- 

chidiiig  Burgh). 
Oidhamstocks      - 

Ormisloa     - 

3,649 

429 

1,190 

7 
5 
5 

12  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
10  June 

A.  D.  Wallace 
A.  Grainger    - 
P.  Cossar 

East  Road,  North  Berwick. 

Oldhamstocks,     Cockbumspath, 

Berwickshire. 
Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

P^aoitiaod 

1,112 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  Cossar 

Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

PtestanJdrk 

1,673 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.  E.  Wright - 

National  Bank,  Prestonkurk. 

PrestMrnpuis 

3,382 

7 

11    „ 

R.  H.  Hunter - 

SaltOD 

431 

5 

7  June 

D.  Logan 

West  Salton,  Pencaitland.  Hadding- 
tonshire. 
Spott,  Dunbar. 

Spott  .... 

423 

5 

19  Apr. 

R.  Grieve 

Steutim 

511 

5 

25  Mar. 

J.  Brown 

Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 

Tnaent 

6,117 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Richardson  • 

Musselhurgh. 

Wliitekirk  and   Tyn- 

ingfaanie. 
WhutingliaDie    - 

835 

5 

15  Mar. 

G.  Ferguson    - 

Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

521 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Hunter 

Schoolhouse,  Whittinghame,  Preston- 
kirk. 
Gifford,  Haddington. 

Yerter         -        -        - 

730 

6 

21    „ 

P.  B.  Swinton 

37.]  mVERNKSS. 

90,075 

Aberneihy    and    Kin- 

eardine. 
AIHc  .... 

Ardenier    - 

1,279 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Grant 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 

515 
1,594 

5 
5 

3    „ 
25  Mar. 

J.  MacBean    • 
H.  T.  Donaldson 

Alvie  Parish  Office,  Kincraig,  Inver- 
ness shire. 
Nairn. 

.%riBaig  and  Moidart  - 

1,079 

5 

•1895. 
21  Mar. 

A.  Gibson       . 

Arisaig,  R.S.O.  Inverness-shire. 

Barra 

Bdeakineand  Abertarff 

2,545 
1,766 

5 

7 

1873. 
18  Mar. 

22  Apr. 

A.  McElfrish  . 
W.W.Jack   - 

Procurator   Fiscal's   Office,    Loch- 

maddy. 
Caledonian   Bank,    Fort    Augustus, 

Inverness. 
Dunvegan,  Skye. 

Bneadale   - 

872 

5 

25    „ 

J.  T.  Mackenzie 

Croy     and     Dalcroes 
Danot  and  Dunlichty 

1,149 
999 

5 
5 

7    „ 
22  Mar. 

D.    Davidson 
{IrUerim), 
J.  S.  Eraser    . 

26,  Bank  Street,  Inverness. 
Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Done  .... 

835 

5 

19    „ 

T.  Fraser 

Errogie,  Inverness. 

IhanmM    • 

3,367 

7 

18  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mackenzie 

Dunvegan,  Portree. 

DnthiTl   and     Rothie- 

1,995 

5 

23    „ 

J.  Grant  • 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown 

muTciia^ 
Gienelg        -         •        - 

1,475 

5 

6  May 

J.  Macrae 

Mallaig,  Inverness-shire. 

Gl«fany   - 

722 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  J.  Gold 

Caledonian  Bank  Ltd.,  Invergarry, 
Inverness-shire. 

^  Date  is  regulated  hy  that  foe  Ardnaniurchan,  viz.,  18th  June. 
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PAftlSttES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTT  OK 


Parish  or  Boigh. 

Popu- 
Utton 

in 
1901. 

Datecrf 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

Postal  Addren. 

INVEBNESS— €0n^. 

1873, 

Harris 

5,271 

7 

13  Mar. 

T.  Wilson 

Obbe,  Portree. 

Inah     .... 

317 

5 

2  Apr. 

D.  MacDonald 

Balchroick,  Feshie  Bridge,  Kingn^ii 

iNYEBNBSS  (Bnigh)     - 

21,238 

9 

27  Mar. 

W.  C.  MacBean 

MO 
J.  S.  Fiaser    - 

42,  Union  Street,  Inverness. 

Inverness  (Landward) 

5,808 

7 

9  Apr. 

Qneensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Kilmallie    - 

3,797 

7 

9    „ 

D.  McLeish    - 

Parade  House,  Fort  WUliam. 

KUmonivaig       -       - 

1,435 

5 

2  May 

N.  B.  Mackenzie 

British  linen  Bank  Baildin^s,  Fort 
William. 

•KUmorack 

2,007 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  McKenrie   - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Beauly. 

Kiimuir      •       -        - 

948 

5 

14  Apr. 

J.  McKenzie  - 

Uig,  Portree. 

Kiltarlity    - 

1,919 

7 

14    „ 

D.  Fraser 

Bridgend  Cottage,  Beauly. 

Kingofisie   ... 

1,895 

7 

4  Mar. 

L.  Mackintosh 

Kingussie. 

Kirkhill      .       .       - 

1,296 

5 

9  Apr. 

S.  Maodonald- 

Beauly. 

Laggaa       ... 

738 

5 

28  Mar. 

F.  Mcintosh  - 

Laggan,  Kingussie. 

Moy  and  Dalaroene   - 

761 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Mackintosh 

Queenagate,  Inverness. 

North  Uist- 

3,891 

7 

3  Apr. 

R.  F.  Matheson 

Claddach  Kirkibost,  Lochmaddy. 

Petty  .... 

1,291 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraber     - 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Pariree 

2,781 

7 

8  Apr. 

R.  Maodonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Sleat   .... 

1,665 

5 

iMay 

R.  Macdonald. 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

S^naU  Ides-       -        - 

495 

7 

1    » 

J.  Campljell    - 

Kildonan,  Bigg,  Oban. 

SnizaH 

1,649 

5 

2  Apr. 

R.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

South  Uist  • 
StensehM    •       -       • 

6,516 
1,185 

7 
5 

19  Mar. 
24  Apr. 

A.  McElfriflh  - 
J.  MacKsnzie- 

Procurator     Fiscal's    Office,    \J^' 

maddy. 
Estate  Office,  Uig,  Portree. 

Straih- 

2,152 

7 

28  Max. 

R.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Urqnhart  and    Glen- 
moriston. 

1,828 

7 

lApr. 

W.  Mackintosh 

Drumnadroohit)  Inverness. 

[19.]  KINCARDINE. 

sifisr 

Arbnihnott 

698 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Andrew'      - 

Bervie,  Kincardineshire. 

Banohory-Devenick    - 

1,726 

7 

12    „ 

W.  Littlejohn- 

48a,  Union  Street,  Abeideen. 

Banchory-Teman 
Benholm 

3,449 
1,426 

7 
5 

5    „ 
22  Mar. 

J.  Mei'soa 
W.  Low  -       - 

High  Street,  Banchory,  Kincariin^ 
Johnshaven,  Montrose. 

Bervie          (Inclading 
Burgh). 

2,523 

5 

20    „ 

J.  Andrew 

Ber\'ie,  Kincardineshire. 

*  Stni7  Comhination,— J'.  MeKeiuie,  Bmk  of  StotUmd,  Butitig. 
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Paziah  or  Borgfa. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
190L 

^1 

2,533 

5 

884 

5 

1,390 

5 

5,425 

7 

1,809 

7 

368 

5 

854 

5 

899 

5 

2,011 

7 

951 

5 

1,209 

5 

1,528 

5 

1,228 

5 

626 

5 

7,109 

445 

5 

631 

5 

729 

5 

2,655 

5 

1,822 

5 

827 

5 

$9^11 

651 

5 

546 

5 

802 

5 

323 

5 

1,045 

5 

879 

5 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Postal  Address 


Kl5CABI>niB— «0l»^. 


(inclading 
poit  of  Stonehaven). 


'CCtereaao  and  Rick- 
artoa  (imited  %  17) 
ii3»etnding  part  of 
Stoo^iaTeii}. 


sazTOck 


Kimieir  and  Catterline 
[Aaieaeekirk 
Mazyealter  -  .  - 
ifarjldik  ... 
5igg  .... 
St.  Cyras  - 
Stiachm 

[6LJ   KINROSS. 

BUkiogooe 

CldJi-        . 

yqaMwaT  and  Tollie- 

bde. 
Kinroas 

OnreU 

PortiBoak   - 

[90.]  KIRKCUD. 
BRIGHT. 

AbvoUi 


Btipeonan 

Bwgue 

Bottle 


1873. 
15  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

10  „ 
29  Mar. 

21  „ 
29  „ 
29  „ 
25  ,. 

22  „ 
29  „ 
29  „ 

5  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

12  Apr. 

11  » 
1    » 

18  Mar. 
28    „ 

19  Apr. 

12  Mar. 
27    „ 
27    „ 

5  May 
22  Mar. 
3    „ 


A.  W.  Kinnear 

G.  Fyfe  - 

G.  Neil    - 

J.  B.  Cunning 
ham. 

R.  L.  Crabb 
J.  B.  Greig 
8.  A.  Smith 
A.  Watt- 
J  W.  Lawson 
G.  Falconer 
J.  Scott  - 
D.  M.  Walker 
J.  R.  Findlay 
J.  Rust 

J.  Bleloch 
R  Shorthouse 
J.  WUson 
W.  K.  Falconer 
J.  Watson 
W.  Glass 

R  S.  Glorer   - 
P.  Gifiord 
J.  Dunn  - 
A.  Wylie,  Jun. 
D.  Rogerson    • 
J.  E.  Milligan 


Stonehaven. 

Blairydrine,  Durris,  Dmmoak,  Alier- 

deenshire. 
Fettercaim,  Laurencekirk. 

Stonehaven. 


Anchinblae,  Kincardineshire. 

Laurencekirk. 

Pitdrichie,  Fordoun. 

Hilton,  Stonehaven. 

Laurencekirk. 

31,  Adelphi,  Aberdeen. 

Marykirk,  Kincardineshire. 

208,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Montrose. 

Bowbuts,  Stradian,  Banchory,   Kin- 
cardineshire. 

Wellhall,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire 

Kelt^    Bridge,    Blairadain,   Kinross- 

shue. 
Solicitor,  Kinross. 

Kinross. 

Milnathort,  Kinross-shire. 

West  Balgedie,  Kinross. 


Bank  of  Scotland,  Gratehonse,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. 
Castle  Douglas. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Galloway     Estate     Office,     Newton 

Stewart. 
Borgue  Village,  Kirkcudbright 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Dalbeattie. 


five 


Kells  and  Balmaghie.— Mossdale  Combination*— J^.  Galloujoy,  Ntw  Galloway  Station^  KWkeudbriijJU- 
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PARISHES  AND  UURGHS  IN  KACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parbh  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addrass. 

K IRKCUDBRIOHT— COn< 

1873. 

Carsphaim 

351 

6 

21  Mar. 

C.  E.  Stewart 

Carsphaim,    Dairy,     Kirkcudbi 
sliire. 

Colvend  and  Southwicli 
Corsock 

:      1.171 
460 

6 
6 

20    „ 
19  Apr. 

J.   K.    McLel- 

land. 
J.  Ewing 

The      Schoolhouse,      Colvend, 

beattie. 
Millbrae,  Corsock,  Dalbeattie. 

Crosemicliael 

1,231 

6 

8  Mar. 

W.  GUlespie   - 

Dairy.        -        -        - 

826 

6 

16  Apr. 

liev.  N. 

Buchanan. 
W.  Cainw       - 

Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightohire. 

Girthon 

1.209 

5 

13  Mar. 

Gatehouse,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Irongray 

701 

6 

6  Apr. 

R.  Adanison    - 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

•Kells         -       -       - 

878 

6 

5    » 

R.  Johnstone  - 

New  Galloway,  KirkcudbrigUtslii 

Kelton 

3,734 

7 

11  Mar. 

J.  Dunn  • 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kirkbean    -       •        - 

Kirkcudbright       (in- 
cluding Burgh). 

685 
3,309 

5 

9 

26  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

Rev.     P.     W. 

Mackenzie. 
A.  Cavan 

Kirkbean,  Dumfries. 
Kirkcudbright 

Kirkgunzeon 

627 

6 

22    „ 

J.  Little .        . 

Dalbeattie. 

Kirkmabreck      •        - 

1,869 

6 

12  Apr. 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart 

Kirkpatrick-Durham  - 

818 

6 

29  Mar. 

Miss  M.  Bell  . 

Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Dalbeattia 

Lochrutton 

497 

6 

12  Apr. 

Craig    and 
Oeddes 

8,  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

Minnigaflf   • 

1,114 

6 

14  May 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart 

New  Abbey 

967 

6 

15  Mar. 

J.  Henderson  - 

Dumfries. 

Parton 

382 

6 

lApr. 

W.  GUleepie   - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kerrick       - 

1366 

6 

27  Mar. 

J.Williamson  - 

Kirkcudbright 

Terreglee     - 

464 

6 

12  Apr. 

J.  Johnston     - 

Waterside,  Terregles,  Dumfries. 

Tongland    - 
Troqueer     - 

Twynholm  • 

693 
6,699 

718 

6 

7 

5 

22  Mar. 
29    „ 

5  Apr. 

W.  Nicholson  - 

A.  Dobie  &  R. 
Barbour  {joint 

P.  Gifford 

Justice  of  Peace  Clerk's  Office,  Kii 

cudbright 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Urr     -       -       -       . 

4,736 

7 

28  Feb. 

J.  Little  . 

Dalbeattie. 

[60.]  LANARK. 

1,314,810 

AIRDRIE  (Burgh) 

19,842 

9 

3  Apr. 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 
J.  Barrie- 

10,  Bank  Street  Airdrie. 

Avondale    - 

6,773 

9 

22  May 

Barony      (added      to 

Springbum). 
Biffffar 

1,897 

6 

26  Apr. 

A.  Russell 

Howieson  Buildings,  Big^itr. 

•  Kells    and     Balmaghie.— Mosedale    Combination.— i?.     GoUQway^    New    Galloway    Statioi 
Kirkeudbrightshire, 
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Ptaiah  or  Bmgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

Firet 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Lahakk— eon/.. 

14,145 

9 

1873. 
8  Mar. 

J.  Brown 

Kirkland  Place,  High  Blantyre,  Glas- 

gow. 
50,  Cadzow  Street.  Hamilton. 

¥.xfa«eD     - 

45,905 

9 

4  Apr. 

R.  Kerr  - 

•C*dder      - 

10,474 

7 

4    » 

J.  Hurll  -        - 

142,        Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

(Jderfaeul 

6,641 

7 

10    „ 

J.  Sneddon     • 

78,  Quarry  Street,  Hamilton. 

Cambodang        • 

20,211 

9 

10    „ 

R.  Duncan 

Bushyhill  Road,  CambusUing,  Glas- 

jarow. 
Wishaw. 

CvafattaoeUian    - 

25,878 

9 

10    „ 

J.  Burgess 

Cvhike      -        - 

8,966 

7 

26  Mar. 

J.  Barr    - 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Carluke. 

C;unklnel 
tCamuuiiioek 

392 
1,449 

5 
5 

14  Apr. 
13  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  D.  W. 

Gibeon 
W.  Fleming    - 

Carmichael    Manse,    Thankerton, 

Lanarkshire. 
Windlaw,  Carmunnock,  Glasgow. 

CanivmUi    - 

5,837 

7 

25  Apr. 

T.  Smith 

Camwath,  Lanarkshire. 

Cantain     • 

1,893 

5 

6    „ 

6.  H.  Harrison 

Carstairs,  Lanark. 

Cbikstoo    - 
Corii^Um  and  Thank- 

9,889 
314 

7 
5 

7    „ 
12    „ 

G.    B.    Mother- 
well, Jun. 
J.  F.  Shirley  - 

4,  East  High  Street,  Airdrie. 
Commereial  Bank,  Lanark. 

eiton. 
Cnwidid    • 

715 

5 

21  Mar. 

E.  Kerr  - 

Hawthorne  Cottage,  Abington,  Lan- 
arkshire. 

Cnwfoidjohn 

694 

5 

19    „ 

J.  A.  Renton  - 

Crawfordjohn,     Abington,     Lanark- 
shire. 

Culter         -        -        - 

392 

5 

31    „ 

J.  Walker       - 

The  Schoolhouse,  Culter,  Biggar. 

Dibof        -        - 

4,068 

5 

14  Apr. 

J.  Gonlding     - 

Dalpatrick,  Rosehank,  Carluke. 

Dalziel 

37,257 

9 

15  Mar. 

W.  R.  Barbour 

Motherwell. 

i)(dphinton          -        • 

DuQglaa       - 

250 
2,123 

5 

7 

29    „ 
12  Apr. 

K.  Mackenzie- 
A.  Hutchison  • 

Dolphinton   House,   Dolphinton, 
'     Peeblesshire. 
Main  Street,  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

Doa^aa  Water  (School 
Districts  17,  parU  of 
Dondaa  and  Canni- 

dttdTmeted  1898). 
Dttuyre      - 

1,080 
200 

5 
5 

1898. 
12  Nov. 

1873. 
29  Apr. 

R.McKinnell. 
J.  Ba^ldow      - 

Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

Dunsyre,  Carstairs  Junction  R.S.O., 
Lanarkshire. 

EMtKDbride      -        - 

3,181 

7 

4    „ 

R.  Gibson 

104,  West  R^;ent  Street,  Glasgow. 

623,463 

15 

25  Mar. 

J.  Clark. 
J.  Stewart 

(Deputy.) 
J.  Hunter 

129,  Bath  Street,  Ghisgow. 

GlMrfoid    - 

1,321 

5 

5  Apn 

Glassford,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshiie. 

GoTin 

206,063 

15 

10    „ 

M.  MacLeod  - 

151,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Hamiltok  iBargh)    • 

20,932 

9 

25  Mar. 

P.Keith.       - 

Hamilton. 

*  lienne  Cinnbination.    See  Kirldntillooh  (Dumbarton). 

t  Basby  Conibinatacn,  J.  CartweU,  Vidaria  Oreseeni,  darkUon^  Busby ,  Glasgow. 
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PARISHES  AND  BUKQHS  IN   EACH  COUNTV  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


I 


Lanark— con^ 
Hamilton  (Landward) 

Lanark  (Burgh) 

I^nark  (Landward) 

Larkhall     - 

Leadhills    - 

Lesmahagow 

Libberton    - 

Maryhill 

New  Monkiand 

Old  Monkiand 

Pettinain    • 


*  Rutherglen(including 
Burgh). 

Shettleston 

Shotts 

Springbnrn  (including 

Barony). 
tStx>nehouse 

Symington  • 

Walston 

Wandelland  Lamington 

Wiston  and  Roberton 

[12.]  LINLITHGOW. 

Abeitsom     - 

Bathgate  (Town)     - 

Batligate  (Landward) 

:2:Borrow8toanness  and 
Carriden. 

Dalmeny     - 


19,440 

5,084 

3,019 

12,034 

912 

10,954 

432 

48,130 

8,194 

53,248 

271 

21,011 


10,297 
11,354 
3,665 
388 
283 
362 
412 

66,443 

866 

6,786 

7,218 

11,473 

4,080 


1873. 

18  Apr. 

12  Mar. 
31    „ 
17  Apr. 
25  June 
12  Apr. 

19  „ 

22    „ 

29  Mar. 

11  Apr. 

15    „ 

1885. 
17  Apr. 

1873. 
6  May 

3  Apr. 
25  Mar. 

8  Api. 
19    „ 
29    „ 
28  Mar. 


5  June 
12  Apr. 

1    „ 
18  Mar. 

22    „ 


R.  Kerr  - 

J.  F.  Shirley 

J.  F.  Shirley 

W,  Cunningham 

G.  Menzies 

J.  N.  Gilmore 

Rev.  J.  Picken 

W.  B.  Gemmel 

G.  B.  MoUier- 

well. 
W.  J.  Andrew 

J.  Paterson     - 

A.  &A.  Macallan 
{Joint  Clerks.) 

J.  Watson 

J.  Hutton 

J.  Stewart 

A.  Anderson 

J.  L.  Spenoe 

D.  H.  Ash 

D.  S.  MelviUe 

J.  Jamieson 


R.  Amos- 

J.  Gardner 

A.  P.  Sunpson 

R.  J.  Jamieson 
A.  S.  Jamieson 

{Deputy), 
J.  Gillespie     • 


i 
50,  Cadzow  Street,  HamHton. 

Lanark. 

Lanark. 

Larkhall,  Lanarkshire. 

Tounfoot,  Leadliills,  Lanarkshire 

Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

Manse     of     Libberton,      Camv^tl 

Lanarkshire. 
208,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

10,  ^ank  Street,  Airdrie. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Coatbridge. 

Grange  Hall,  Thankerton,    LanaHt 
shire. 

Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 

*24,  St  Vincent  Place,  Glasf^ow. 

Shotts,  Lanarkshire. 

4,  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow. 

Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire. 

Symington,  Biggar. 

Schoolhouse,  Walston,  Biggar. 

Schoolhonse,     Lamington,      Laiui/i 

shire. 
37,  Scotts  Street,  Annan. 


Philpstoun,  Linlithgo^rshire. 

Bathgate. 

Bloomfield  House,  Bathgate. 

Bo'ness,  Linlithgo.vEhlre. 

The  Bank,  South  Queensferry. 


*  Rutherp,len  Burgn  merged  in  Parish,  §  19,  from  and  after  election  of  1885. 
t  Sandfotd  Combination,  M,  MeCotvan,  Bank  of  Scotland ,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 
X  United  under  §  51  of   Local    Grovemment    (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of  Local  Govemaieot 
(Scotland)  Act)  1894.    Date  of  first  election  of  BoirowstounneaB  was  18  Mar.  and  of  Camden  5  April. 
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uish  or  Burgh. 


SlATRQOW—€0nt. 

ssmachan     • 

iiston  - 

lithgow  (inclnding 

irgh). 

Qgstone 

>hicheii 

all  .        .        . 

tbum    - 

.]  NAIRN, 
clach 

deam     - 

^dor 

£N  (Bnrgb)   - 

rn  (Landwaid) 

0.]    OKKNEY. 

Oi<s     and    Bumess 

iicluding  North  Ko- 

ftlclshay). 

lay  .        - 

e  and  Rendall 

th  an«l  Stenness 

rray  and  Birsay 

Im  - 

f  and  Graemsay 

IKWALL  (Burgh) 

kwall    (Landward 
ml  St.  Ola 
fcdy  - 

rth  Ronaldshay  (part 
>f  Cross  and  Bumess' 


Popvi- 

latum 

in 

190L 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

1873. 

681 

5 

20  Mar. 

3,904 

7 

6  June 

8,076 

7 

12  Apr. 

2,764 

5 

4    „ 

3,225 

5 

15    „ 

10,535 

7 

29  Mar. 

6,835 

7 

22    „ 

8,7S1 

112 

5 

16  Apr. 

1,292 

5 

7  May 

925 

5 

2  Apr. 

4,327 

7 

29  Mar. 

1,405 

5 

15  Apr. 

28,699 

1,451 

7 

10  OQtt 

643 

5 

19  Mar. 

1,084 

5 

9  Apr. 

1,270 

5 

21  Mar. 

2,136 

7 

19    „ 

818 

5 

8  Apr. 

485 

5 

22    „ 

3,711 

7 

7  Mar. 

811 

5 

28    „ 

718 

5 

21     „ 

— 

— 

— 

G.  West,  Jun. 
W.  O.  Grieve  - 
J.  Ru&sell 
W.  Forsyth  - 
J.  Gardner 
R.  C.  Wilson  - 
D.  J.  Mitchell- 

W.  Murdoch  . 

A.  J.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
A.  J.  Maodonald 

H.  T.  Donald- 

son. 
A.  Robertson  • 

W.  Muir 
{Clerktothecom- 
bined  Board) 
D.  Sinclair 

A.  Mackay 

^V.  Sinclair     - 

T.  Brown 

J.  Sinclair,Jnn. 

G.  Ritch  - 

J.  Bepg 

J.  L.  Low 

W.  Muir- 


Postal  Address. 


East  Broadlaw.  Eccleemachan^Upball, 

Linlithgowshire. 
Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire. 

Linlithgow. 

Blackburn,  Bathgate. 

28,  Mid  Street,  Bathgate. 

Cerinia    Place,    Broxburn,    LinKlh- 

gowshire. 
Parochial    Board   Office,    Whitburn, 

Linlithgowshire. 

4,  Bridge  Street,  Nairn. 

Auldearn,  Nairn. 

Cawdor  Estate  Office,  Nairn. 

Nairn. 

County  Buildings,  Nfum. 


Templehall,  Sanday,  Kirkwall. 

Sandhill,  Eday,  Kirkwall. 

Flawp,  Evie,  Kirkwall. 

Finstown,  Kirkwall. 

Hnndland,  Birsay,    Stromne.H8,  Ork- 
ney. 
Upper  Breckquoy,  Holm,  Kirkwall. 

Graemsay,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirkwall. 

Caatle  Street,  Kirkwall. 

Templehall,  Sanday,  Kirkwall. 


^  Linlithgow  Burgh  mei>;ed  in  Parish,  under  §  19,  from  and  after  election  of  1900. 

'  School  Boards  of  Cross  and  Bumess  (including  North  Ronaldshay)  and  Lady  combined  (§  42)  ior 

Kchool  purposes  under  the  Act. 
^  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  2nd  April,  declared  void 

Sberift. 

}  Disjoined  from  Stronsay  and  Eday  under  §  51  of  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of 
«al  Government  (Scotland)  Act^  1894. 
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PARISHES 

AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH 

COUNTY  OF 

Parish  or  Bnigh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addraoa. 

ORKSEY—eant. 

1873. 

Orphir 

877 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  Inks«ter     - 

Quoyclerks,  Orphir,  KirkwalL 

Koosay  and  Egilahay  - 

829 

5 

8    „ 

J.  G.  Craigie  - 

Wasbister,  RousAy,  KirkwalL 

St.  Andrews  &Deemess 

1,479 

5 

16    „ 

W.  P.  Drever- 

KirkwalL 

Sandwick-  - 
Shapansey  - 

939 
769 

5 
5 

19  Mar. 
18  Feb. 

W.  Smith 
W.  Robertson. 

Newark,     Sandwick,     Stromn^si 

Orkney. 
Balfour.  Kirkwall. 

Sonth  Ronaldshay  and 

Burray. 
Stromness  • 

2,707 

7 

11  Apr. 

R.  Cromarty  - 

St  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 

3,180 

5 

7  Mar. 

J.  A.  S.  Brown 

Stromness,  Orkney. 

•Stronpay    - 

1,184 

5 

19    „ 

R.  Miller 

Coweshouse,  Stronsay,  KirkwalL 

Walls  and  Flotta 

1.357 

7 

25    „ 

R.  Malcolmson 

Longhope,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

Westray     and    Papa 
Westray. 

2,251 

5 

28    „ 

T.  Hewison     - 

Meadowbank,  Westniy,  Kirkwall 

[14.]    PEEBLES. 

15,034 

Drnmelzier  - 

194 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.  S.  Glover    - 

Drnmelzier,  Biggar. 

Eddleston    - 

635 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.Gillespie     - 

Eddleston,  Peeblesshire. 

Innerleithen 

Kilbncho,     Broughton 

and  Glenholiu. 
Kirkurd       - 

3,627 
862 

7 
5 

29    „ 
22  Apr. 

W.W.  Thomson 
D.  Tndhope    - 

Bank     of     Scotland,     Innerleithi) 

Peeblesshire. 
34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinborgh. 

293 

5 

14  May 

J.  Runciman  - 

Kirkurd,  Dolphlnton,  Peeblesshiit. 

Lyne  ...        - 

98 

5 

9  Apr. 

W.  Lyon 

Peebles. 

Manor 

257 

5 

29  Mar. 

W.  Lyon 

Peebles. 

Newlands    - 

564 

.   5 

3  May 

W.  Gordon      - 

Solicitor,  Peebles. 

Peebles         (inclading 

Burgh). 
Skirling 

5,810 
230 

7 
5 

19  Apr. 
13  May 

W.  Lyon- 

D.  S.  Moncrieflf 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Peebles. 
Skirling,  Biggar. 

Stobo 

401 

5 

14  Mar. 

A.  Jervis 

The  Schoolhouse,  Stobo,  Peeblessbin 

Traquair     - 

618 

5 

22    „ 

W.  Stobie 

Innerleithen,  Peeblesshire. 

Tweedsnmir 

435 

5 

1  Apr. 

J.  Yellowlees  - 

Tweedsmuir,  Biggar. 

West  Linton       -        - 

1,110 

5 

3  May 

J.  Sanderson  - 

West  Linton,  Peeblesshiie. 

[78.]    PERTH. 

123^46 

Aberdalgie 
Aberfoyle    - 

278 
1,016 

5 
5 

3  Apr. 
15    „ 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie &  Co. 
W.Houston    - 

Perth. 

Quarry  Office,  Aberfoyle,  PerUishire. 

Abeniethy  - 

1,276 

5 

19  Mar. 

J.  McKinlay  - 

Parish  Council  Office,  Newbur^h,  Fih 

*  See  §  footnote  on  previotis  page. 
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ish  or  Bm^h. 

Popu- 
lauon 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

ERTH — cant. 

1873. 

rte    -       -      - 

[incladingTown) 

241 
2,943 

5 

7 

15  Apr. 
28    „ 

Kev.     W.     L. 

Milroy 
D.  S.  Kidd      - 

Abemyte  Manse,  Inchture,  Perthshire. 
6,  Airlie  Street,  Alyth,  Perthshire. 

■ee      -        -        - 

966 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.  Fergusson  - 

Bank  of  Scotland.  Aberfeldy. 

h         -        .        . 

916 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.M.  Jef&ay 

Solicitor,  Dunblane. 

Bk      .        .       - 

693 

5 

17    „ 

J.  MelvUle      - 

Smiddyhill,  Glenfarg,  Perthshire. 

ra) 

3,150 

7 

10    ., 

J.  Hill    .       . 

Anchterarder. 

itergaven   - 

2,018 

5 

8    „ 

P.  Brough 

Bankfoot,  Stanley,  Perthshire. 

ihidder        .        - 

709 

5 

24    „ 

W.  Thomson  - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Callander,  Perth. 

shire. 
Blairgowrie. 

ochy    - 

473 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  B.  MUler    - 

cfoid    -        .        . 

1,539 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  HUl    . 

Anchterarder. 

Athol         •       . 

1,533 

5 

9    .. 

J.Campbell  - 

Mill  House,  Blair  Athol. 

l^wrie  (including 
wn). 

4,282 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.R.  Black     . 

Bank  Street,  Blaii^wrie 

mder    - 

1,887 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Ith       .        -       . 

1,005 

5 

10  Apr. 

W.  D.  Brydon 

The  Whirley,  Dunkeld. 

5iU        .        .        - 

1,411 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Duncan     - 

Burrelton,  Conpar  Angus. 

lie        .        -       - 

561 

5 

28  Apr. 

R.    R.     Black 

(int.) 
J.  Fergusson   - 

Blairgowrie. 

ace       -        -        - 

440 

5 

24  Mar. 

Bandirran,  Perth. 

irie        -        -        - 

2,022 

5 

16  Apr. 

P.  Brough 

Comrie,  Perthshire. 

par  Angus     - 

2,468 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  Saunders     • 

Calton  Street,  Coupar  Angus. 

Jff  (including  Town) 

6,706 

7 

IMay 

M.  Finlayson  - 

Crieff. 

©  -       - 

11    ...        . 

232 

2,269 

5 
5 

15  Mar. 
14  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie  and  Co. 
D.  Macdiarmid 

Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

nbamey  - 

909 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Paul    . 

Murray  Place,  Bridge  of  Eani,  Perth- 
shire. 
Glenacres,  Dunblane. 

nblane  and  Lecropt 

3,812 

7 

21    „ 

A.  B.  Barty    • 

nkeld  and  DowaUy 
School  district  com- 
nisin^Dunkeldand 
i)owally). 

inning     . 

rol  .       . 

1,201 

1,141 
2,070 

5 
5 

1890. 
12  July 

1873. 
26  Mar. 

6    „ 

R.  McGillewie 

W.  Henderson, 

Jun. 
W.  Goodall     - 

Dunkeld. 

Dunning,  Perthsliiie. 

Union  Bank  of  Scutlantl,  Errol,  Perth- 
shire. 

^  Stanley  Combination.  T.  Marshiillt  The  Store,  Stanley,  PerthMrt, 
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PARISHES 

AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH 

COUNTV  OF                                      ' 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addz«n. 

Perth— «m<. 

1873. 

Findo  Cask 

323 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  Henderson 

Hanghend,  Dunning,  Perthsfai?e. 

Forgandenny 

527 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  S.  MacKay 

Horselea,  Foi^gandenny,  Pertfasidn 

Forteviot    - 

662 

5 

5  Apr. 

G.  MiUer 

Caimie,  Forteviot,  Perth. 

Fortingall   - 

465 

5 

27  Mar. 

C*   W.    Mae- 

dongall 
M.  Finlayson  - 

Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Fowlis  Wester    - 

975 

5 

18    „ 

Crieff. 

Gartmore    - 

683 

5 

5  Apr. 

H.  D.  McUUan 

48,  Bamton  Street,  Stirling. 

Glendevon  - 

147 

5 

26    „ 

W.  N.  Russell 

The  Schoolhouse,  GlendevoD,  DuU 

Inchture      • 

552 

5 

8  Mar. 

L.  MelvUle      • 

61,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

Innerwick  (Glenlyon)  - 
Kenmore     - 

312 
1,260 

5 
5 

14    „ 
17  Apr. 

D.  P.  Webster 

{int.) 
C.  Munro 

School  House,  Innerwick,  Gleahi 

Aberfeldy. 
Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Killin- 

1,423 

5 

16    „ 

P.  Stewart,  J.  P. 

Killin,  Perthshire. 

KUmadock  -       -       - 

2,705 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  A.  McLean  - 

Donne,  Perthshire. 

Kilspindie  • 
Kincardine  - 
Kinolaven   - 

568 

1,309 

637 

5 
5 
5 

17    „ 
12  Apr. 
8    „ 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.  H.  Sands  - 

Rev.H.K.Reekie 

Perth. 

Thomhill,  Kippen  SUtion,  Stiife 

shure. 
Kinclaven    Manse,    Stanlc}',   Pcii 

shire. 
Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Kinfanns     - 
Kinloch-Rannoch 

611 

807 

5 
5 

5  Mar. 

28  Apr. 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
D.  Macdiamiid 

Kinnaird 
Kinnonll 
Kirkmichael 

217 
407 
671 

5 
5 
5 

19  Mar. 
29    „ 
26  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.  .I.Wood     - 

J.  Mackenzie  - 

Perth. 

Royal   Hank   Bnildings,    Kinnoiili 

Street,  Perth. 
Kirkmichael,  B]airgo\>Tie. 

Lethendy  and  Kinloch 

351 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Arnott 

Kinloch,  Blairgowrie. 

Little  Dnnkeld   • 

1,952 

5 

20  Mar. 

J.  A.  Harris    - 

Bimam,  Perthshire. 

Logical  niond 

507 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Stalker 

Scliool house.  Logical mond,  Perth 

Logierait     - 

1,076 

5 

5  May 

W.     A.     Mac- 

Intosh. 
D.  M.  Boyd   - 

M.  Finlayson  - 

liOgierait,  Ballinluig,  Perthshire, 

Longforgan 
Maderty      - 

1,886 
443 

5 
5 

26  Mar. 
26    „ 

Parish    Council    Office,    LongfoT]^a 

Dundee. 
Crieff. 

Mcigle 

959 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Morrison     - 

Meigle. 

Methven 

1,099 

5 

4  Mar. 

T.  Rolcrtson  - 

Methven,  Perth. 

Moneydie    - 

251 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Gow    - 

Schoolhouse,  Moneydie,  Perth. 

Monzie  vaird  &  Strowan 

518 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.  Hill    . 

Monzievaird,  Crieffl 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popn* 
l&Uon 

in 
1901. 


Date  of 

First 

Eleotion 

of  School 

Board. 


aerk. 


Postal  Addreaa. 


PSBTH-<xm<. 
ilin 

^kart     ' 

t4ull       .       . 

lie  - 

LTH  (Boigh)  • 

tph.      East     Parish 

L«andward). 

t  of  Monteith 

>tray 

Igorton 

^d 

Madoes 

Martins 

me  • 

nandry 

»bennore 

inity  Gask 

Msachs    - 

eem- 

?2.]    RENFREW. 

'«thcart 

kglesham 

iBtwood 

nkine 

(mrock 

REKNOCK  (Bnigh) 

reenock  East  Parish 
(Landward)  (indud 
ing  Port  Glasgow, 
Luidward). 
rtwnock,  West  Parish 
(Landward), 
looston  and  KiUallan 


2,800 
409 

1,383 

513 

32»873 

306 

043 

2,402 

1,439 
183 
380 
850 

2,302 
855 

1,943 
381 
351 
400 


1,075 
18,073 

1,519 

0,350 
05,497 

2,273 

295 
.2,041 


1878. 

5 

28  Apr. 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

5  Apr. 

5 

6    „ 

9 

5    „ 

5 

21  May 

5 

5  Apr. 

7 

12    „ 

5 

5    .. 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

10    .. 

5 

5  Apr. 

5 

5    „ 

5 

29    „ 

5 

15    „ 

5 

28    „ 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

24  Apr. 

9 

12  Apr. 

5 

25  Mar. 

9 

28Feh. 

5 

iMar. 

7 

20    „ 

11 

5  Apr. 

5 

9  May 

5 

8    „ 

5 

22  Mar. 

H.MitoheU 
D.  M.HaU 
MFinlayaon 
J.  B.  Miller 
P.Martin 
R.  Matheson 
P.  Hay    - 
J.  B.  Miller 

A.  L.  Smith 

Condie,      Mae 
kenzie  &  Co. 
W.Goodall 

R.  H.  MiUer 

B.  Mackenzie 
J.  Marshall 
RJack  - 
M  Finlayson 
P.  Bachanan 
J.  Fergosaon 


G.  J.  Cameron 
W.  Browning  - 
RGuy  - 
R.  &  T.  Rnssell 
G.  Dnnlop 
A.  F.  Niven  - 
G.  Murray 


W.     MoClure, 

Jan. 
W.  King 


PiUoehxy. 

Mnokartk  Dollar,  Claekmannanahire. 

Criefi. 

Blairgowrie. 

Tay  Street^  Perth. 

British  Linen  Bank  Honse,  Peith» 

Claymires,  Port  of  Monteith  Station, 

Stirlingshire. 
Blairgowrie. 

Cambridge  Hooae,   Stanley,  Forth* 

shire. 
Perth. 

Union    Bank    of    Scotland,    Errol, 

Perthshire. 
09,  Geoige  Street,  Perth. 

Stormont  House,  Scone,  Perthshire. 

Tenandiy,  Pitlochry. 

Tibbermore,  Perth. 

Crieff. 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 


104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Eaglesham,  Glasgow. 
120,  WeetRegentStreet^  Glasgow. 
7,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

9,  Kempock  Street^  Gourock,  Renfrew- 
shire. 

Munidpal  Buildings,  Wallace  Place, 
Greenock. 

2,  Argyle  Street,  Greenock. 

Mansion  House,  Greenock. 

142,  Weet  George  fitreet,  Glasgow. 


*  Busby  Combination.    See  Carmunnock  (Lanark). 


E 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  VH  EACH  OOUMTT  OF 


Parbh  or  Bareh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Additiaa. 

RSNFREW— eofU. 

1873. 

Inchinnan 

• 

573 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  C.  Crawford 

The  SchoolhoQse,  Inefainnaii.  Benfre* 

Renfrewshire. 
2,  Church  Plaoe,  Greenoek. 

Inverkip      - 

• 

785 

5 

31  Mar. 

G.  Dnnlop 

Kilbai«hcn  - 
KUmaoolm 

7,226 
4,869 

7 
7 

5  Apr. 
5    „ 

J.    McN.  Por- 

teons. 
J.  C.  Huie       - 

Kilharohan,  Johnstone. 

Roval    Bank,  Kilmaoohn,  Renfrvv 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Levem 

- 

3,021 

5 

29  Mar. 

R.  S.  Stewart. 

Lochwinnoch 

• 

4,402 

7 

26  Apr. 

W.  Logan 

Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire. 

*MeaTns      - 

- 

3,409 

7 

24  Mar. 

J.  Wright 

Meams,  Glasgow. 

Neilston      - 

- 

13,716 

9 

3  May 

Watson  &  Fife 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Barrhead,  Glaagov. 

Paisley  (Burgh) 

79,363 

13 

23  Apr. 

MacRobertand 

Hutchison. 
J.  B.  Stirling  • 

6,  St  James  Place,  Paisley. 

Pai8%  (Landwaid)    • 

17,742 

9 

9  May 

28,  High  Street,  Johnstone. 

Port  Glasgow  (Burgh) 

Port  Glaagow  (Land- 
ward) united  to  East 
Parish,  Greenock. 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     - 

16,857 
6,802 

9 

7 

25  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

J.  Hood  -        - 
J.    H.    Row 

{Deputy). 

T.  Anderson    - 

Clydesdale   Bank    Buildings,   Poit 
Glasgow. 

School,  Renfrew. 
1,  Manse  Street,  Renfrew. 

KenfreAT  (Landward)  - 

8,340 

7 

10  May 

J.  R.  Parker  - 

Skelmorlie  - 

See  un 

der 

Ayr. 

[36.]  ROSS  AND 
CROMARTY. 

76y450 

Alne&s 
Applecroes  - 

956 
1,615 

5 

5 

24  Mar. 
13  May 

F.    W.     Mac- 

donald. 
J.  Grant  - 

Teaninich,  Alness,  Ross-shfie. 
Shieldaig,  Lochcarron,  Rosa-shiie 

Avoch 
Barms 

1,852 
6,736 

5 

7 

7     „ 
26  Mar. 

R.    J.    Gillan- 

ders. 
J.MacDonald. 

Fortrose,  Ross-shire. 
Stomoway. 

Camoch 

235 

5 

26  Apr. 

W.  Mackenzie 

Dingwall. 

Contin 

516 

5 

15  Mar. 

G.  Maclenn&n 

Achnasoul,  Mnir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire. 

Cromarty    (including 

Burgh). 
Dingwall      (including 

Euigh). 
Edderton    • 

1,848 

2,758 

577 

5 

7 
5 

12     „ 
9  Apr. 
15  Septt 

A.  H.  Macken. 

zie. 
A.  Ross  - 

J.  Stephen      • 

Cromarty. 
Dingwall.      , 
Glenmorangie,  Tain. 

Feam- 

1.761 

5 

25  Mar. 

A.  Wallace     - 

Tullich,  Feam,  Ross  shire. 

Fodderty    - 

1,787 

3  Apr. 

C.  Fraser 

Westpark      Cottage,      Htnthpefe. 
Ross-shire. 

*  Busby  Combination. 
t  Date  of  nondnation 
void  by  Sherifi. 


See  Carmunnock  (Lanark), 
by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  plaoe  on  the  Slst  Maieh,  dedaiwi 
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FuiriiorBBish. 

Popa- 
lat^n 

in 
1901. 

11 

II 

Date  of 

First 

Eleotion 

of  School 

Board. 

Cl«rk. 

Postal  Addren. 

WHB  ASB  CBOMAKIT 

1873. 

Wraae  (inelnded  in 

— 

— 

— 

WW 

0 

20  Mar. 

W.  B.  MoRae 

-     Poolewe»  Ross-shire. 

343 

5 

5  May 

W.M.Strachai 

a     Femfield.  Strome  Ferry 

^XxBeannii  - 

933 

5 

19  Apr. 

-     Achnasoul,  Mnir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire. 

KDzmnr  Easier  - 

985 

5 

27  Mar. 

D.  ChiBholm 

-     Lonevine,  Delny,  Ross-shire. 

Qteain 

Kinaidiiie         -        - 

1,258 
1,265 

5 

7 

11  Apr. 
8    » 

G.  S.  M.  Mac 
kintosh 
J.  M.  RoM    . 

-     Dingwall. 
.     Ardgay. 

Knfedi-liiiehart 

589 

5 

8    n 

G.  Maclennan 

Achnasoul,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire. 

Cnitail 

491 

5 

14     M 

W.  M.Strachai 

D    Femfield,  Strome  Ferry. 

Kmkfaain. 

1,504 

5 

2    „ 

D.  Stnart 

-     Balnakyle,  Monlochy,  Ross-shire. 

1.n>fc>UK 

1,830 

5 

12    „ 

C.  MeRae 

-     14, Bank  Street, Plockton, Rossshire. 

l^K^bfOOfll  - 

3,207 

0 

22    „ 

D.  S.  Ross 

-     UUapool,  Ross-dhiie. 

i4icbeMrToa 

1,442 

5 

15     , 

A.  Campbell 

Loohoarron,  Ross-shire. 

I«r4«.        .        . 

4,733 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  MacDonald 

Stomoway. 

LogieEMter 

819 

5 

14  Apr. 

M.  Macrae 

.     Kildary,  S.  0. ,  Ross-shire. 

yigg  -      . 

892 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Sandison 

Invergordon,  Ross-shire. 

RoqIu 
B«eBarkie(iiieli 

wHmg 

1,036 
1,465 

5 
5 

UMar. 
7  Apr. 

£.  Scott  - 
J.  Henderson 

•     Newmilb    Cottage,   Resolia,    Inver- 
gordon. 
Fortrose^  Ross-shire. 

rvttavacfm 

3,460 

7 

26  Mar. 

W.George 

High  Street,  Invergordon,  Ross-shire. 

Town). 
Tu.(iiieliidiiigBugh) 

12,983 

7 

3  Apr. 

W.  J.  Clarke  ■ 

Connty  Buildings,  Stomoway. 

2,766 

7 

10    „ 

J,  Stephen 

Morangie,  Tain. 

Tarbat 

1,358 

5 

20  May 

H.  Thomson    - 

riy   -     .     .     - 

4,497 

7 

3LMar. 

J.  MacDonald- 

Stomoway. 

Vranliari  and    Logie 

2,102 

7 

13     „ 

A.  MacDonald 

Conon  Bridge,  Ross-shure. 

Uiray 

2,064 

5 

26  Apr. 

D.  Maclean     - 

Fairbnm  Muir,  Mnir  of  Ord,  Ross- 
shire. 

[12.]  ROXBURGH. 

4S^00 

Aacrm 

VIZ 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Kennedy    - 

Ancrum,  Roxburghshire. 

Babile      .        .        - 

2C6 

5 

22  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Steven- 

The  Manse,  Bedmie,  Jedbuigh. 

MWKn        -          •          - 

660 

5 

90      , 

son. 
R.  Dunn  - 

Melrose. 

MSft 

1                   1 

S2 
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fABISHSS  AKD  BUBOBS  IN  EACH  OOUMTT  OF 


Parish  or  Bnigh. 

Popu- 
Ution 

in 
1901. 

1! 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Roxburgh— cmi<. 

1873. 

Castleton    • 

1.872 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.Barrie 

Hawick. 

Cavers 

1.260 

7 

1876. 
22  Apr. 

J.  Conn 

Royal  Bank  BnUdings,  H&wick. 

Crailing 

501 

5 

1873. 
7  Apr. 

6.  Faigie 

Kelso. 

Eckford       .        •        - 

707 

5 

24  Mar. 

A.  W.  Main    - 

KehM). 

Edgerston  • 

262 

5 

11  Apr. 

S.  Hilson 

County  Buildings,  Jedburgh. 

Ednam 

523 

5 

22  Mar. 

D.  Pringle      • 

Ednam,  Kelsa 

Hawick  (Burgh) 

17,308 

9 

8  Apr. 

J.  Oliver 

Hawick. 

Hawick  (Landward)  - 

1,199 

5 

10     „ 

J.  Bairie.       - 

77,  High  Siroet,  Hawick. 

Hobkirk     •       .       - 

552 

5 

14     ,. 

Mis8M.Sibbald 

Weens  Cottages,  Bonchester,  Hawii 

Hownam     • 

192 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Cuthbert    . 

Hownam,  Kelso. 

Jedbttrgh  (Buigh)    . 

8,136 

7 

27     „ 

J.  MoDongall- 

The  Nest,  Jedburgh. 

Jedboigh  (Tiandwaid) 

1,182 

5 

12  Apr. 

C.  W.  Anderson 

Royal  Bank,  Jedburgh. 

Kelso  .... 

4,525 

7 

15  Mar. 

T.  D.  C.  Smith 

66,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Lillieeleaf   -       -       - 

592 

5 

12  Apr. 

Rev.  G.  Minto 

LiUiesleaf,  Roxburghshire. 

Linton 

405 

5 

6     „ 

J.  Cook  -       . 

The  Schoolhouse,  Linton,  Keleo. 

Makerstoon 

337 

5 

17     „ 

J.  PorteoQs     . 

Coldstraam. 

Maxton 

411 

5 

3      . 

T.  Lawrie       - 

St  Boswells,  Newtown  St  BoewelJi 

Melrose      - 

4,707 

7 

12     „ 

T.  T.  Muir     - 

Melrose. 

Minto .       .       •       . 

427 

5 

19     » 

A.  Haddon     . 

7,  Tower  Knowe,  Hawick. 

Morebattle  - 

779 

•5 

22  Mar. 

H.  Peattie      - 

Hillbank   House,   Bowmont  Stred 

Kelso. 
Oxnam,  Jedbuigh. 

Oznam 

024 

5 

9  Apr. 

J.  D.  LitUe    - 

Roberton     - 

397 

5 

28  Mar. 

J.  Wilson 

Roberton,  Hawick. 

Roxburgh    • 

835 

5 

11     „ 

A.  W.  Main   . 

Kelso. 

St.  Boswells 

940 

5 

22    ■ 

T.  Lawrie       - 

St  Boswells,  Newtown  St  Boswelli 

Smailholm  • 

341 

5 

27     „ 

J.  Brown 

Smailholm,  Kelsa 

Southdean  - 

630 

5 

3  May 

6.  A.  Russell  - 

Glendouglas,  Jedburgh. 

Sprooston   - 

911 

5 

18  Mar. 

H.  Peattie      - 

32,  Woodmarket,  Kelso.  ' 

Teviothead 

419 

5 

22  Apr. 

R.  Purdom     • 

Hawick. 

Yetholm     • 

802 

5 

«     ., 

T.  M.  Beveridg 

B  24,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Paiidi  or  Bnigh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

IS 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

I]   SELKIRK. 

23^88 

1873. 

Arfikirk      - 

404 

5 

15  Sept.* 

M.  McCWl      . 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Hawick. 

Ca^onfoot          -        - 

695 

5 

30  Apr. 

P.J.  Carruthers 

Stow,  Midlothian. 

Ettzkk        -         -        • 

331 

5 

10  May 

A.  MacLaren  • 

School  House,  Ettriok.  Selkirk. 

(Ul^shiels  (Burgh)  • 

13,615 

9 

22  Mar. 

G.  D.  Cramond 

Bridge  Street,  Galashiels. 

C^Mliiels  (Landward) 

354 

5 

29    „ 

W.  Little 

Galashiels. 

Kirkbope    -        .        - 

399 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  Macaulay   • 

Selkirk. 

Sdjuk  (Bojgfa) 

5,486 

7 

22  Mar. 

C.  Alexander  - 

Selkirk. 

Selbrk(Uiidwaid)    . 

1,604 

5 

2  Apr. 

J.  Macanhiy   - 

Selkirk. 

Tanow 

500 

5 

10    „ 

C.  Alexander  - 

Selkirk. 

[li]  SHETI^AND. 

28,166 

Br«.y       .        .        . 

686 

5 

22  Apr. 

R.  D.  Ganson  • 

Lerwick. 

IWtiog       .        .        . 

1,389 

5 

15    „ 

Rev.  A.  Martin 

The  Manse,  Voe,  Lerwick. 

Dunwoefls 

3,638 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  Jarmson      • 

Sandwick,  Lerwick. 

Felbr         -        -        - 

347 

7 

IMay 

J.  Hughson     • 

Hubie,  FetUr,  Lerwick. 

Lerviek      - 

6,519 

9 

16  Apr. 

R.  D.  Ganson  - 

Lerwick. 

SertiBg,    Lmuiasting, 
Wl^y,  and  Sker- 

X^rthmaTine 

2,480 
2,014 

7 
7 

23    „ 

26  Mar. 

G.  G.  Ir\ine  - 
C.  A.  A.  Harri- 

Synibister,  Whalsay,  Lerwick. 
Swarthoul,  Ilillswick,  Lerwick. 

Sttdflting  and    Aith- 

2,396 

7 

18  Apr. 

son 
P.  Thomson    - 

Garderhouse,  Lenrick. 

TiD^all,   Whiteness, 
udWeisdale. 

lirt  .       -        . 

2,273 
1,946 

7 
7 

9  May 
9    ., 

R.  Inkster      - 
A.  L.  WUliam- 

Scalloway,  Shetland. 
Millbrae,  Baltasound,  Lerwick. 

Walls,  Sudness,  Papa, 

andFoola. 
VeU    .       .       .        . 

1,995 

7 

9    » 

son. 
J.  Georgeson  • 

Lochfcide,  Walls,  Lerwick. 

2,483 

7 

6    „ 

J.N.Barclay. 

Mid  Yell,  Lerwick. 

[at]  STIRLING. 

Wfi4S 

Amh.      .       . 

1,360 

5 

21  Apr. 

W.  Stevenson- 

2,  Bank  Street,  Falkirk. 

IkUenioek         .        - 

582 

5 

5    „ 

J.  M.  Roy       - 

Broomlands,  Balmore,  Torrance,  Qlas- 

fitlfnm      .       .        - 

1,092 

5 

8  Mar. 

J.  Henry 

Bidfron,  Glasgow. 

UAMnMn  .       .        . 

487 

5 

20  Apr. 

W.  Macpherson 

Stirling  Road,  Drymen,  Glasgow. 

C«»p«     .       .        . 

5,424 

7 

10    „ 

J.  H.  Wyliie  . 

Capieston   House,  Lennox  town 
(ila»gow. 

*  Dale  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.     Date  originally  fixed, 
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PARISHES  . 

AND  BURQHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

(Merk. 

Postal  Addiew 

Stirling— oofU. 

1873. 

Denny         -        -        - 

8,268 

7 

7  Apr. 

J.  S.  Davidson 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Denny. 

•Drymen     • 

1,121 

5 

22  Mar. 

T.  Peden 

Drymen,  Glasgow. 

Dunipace    - 

2,050 

6 

3  May 

W.Hendry     - 

Dnnipaoe,  Denny. 

tFALKIRK  (Burgh)      - 

29,284 

9 

29  Mar. 

T.  Gibflon 

Falkirk. 

Falkirk  (Landward)   - 

7,270 

7 

12  Apr. 

B.  Watson      - 

Falkirk. 

Fintry 

314 

5 

19  Mar. 

G.  May  -       - 

Fintry,  Stirlingshire. 

Gargonnock 

633 

5 

18    ,. 

K.Whyte       . 

4,  King  Street,  Stirling. 

Grangemouth    (inclu- 
ding     Bothkennar, 
Polmont,  and  part  of 
Falkirk). 

KiUeam      -       -       - 

17,463 

9 

1900. 
19  May 

1873. 
29  Mar. 

J.  B.  White    - 

Grangemouth. 

929 

5 

J.  W.  Thomson 

Post  Office,  Killeam,  61ft^;ow. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 

7,471 

7 

7  Apr. 

D.  Stark-        - 

Bumbank  Cottage,  Kilsyth,  Gla^^c 

Kilsyth  (Landward)    - 

2,369 

5 

2  May 

R.  M.  Lennox 

Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Kippen 

1,466 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  Hay    .       - 

Claymires,  Port  of  MonteiUi  Sta^ 

Stirlingshire. 
46,  Bamton  Place,  SUrling. 

Larbert 

11,684 

7 

19  Apr. 

R.  Taylor 

Logie-       .       .       - 

4,432 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.  A.  Hill       - 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

Muiravonside      - 

5,332 

7 

29    „ 

A.  Hunter      - 

National  Bank  BuUdings,  Falkirk. 

St.  Ninian's 

8,152 

7 

29    „ 

J.  Dobbie 

Port  Street,  Stirling. 

5,286 

7 

10    „ 

J.  C.  Allan     - 

New  Market  Street,  Falkirk. 

tSTIKLING  (Burgh)      • 

18,609 

9 

8    » 

J.  Brown 

10,  Bamton  Street,  Slarlini^ 

Strathblane 

880 

5 

25  Apr. 

J.  Henry 

'Balfron,  Glasgow. 

[13.]  SUTHERLAND. 

91M> 

AAsynt 

2,386 

7 

5  May 

J.  Gordon 

Lochinver,  Lairg. 

Clyne  .       .       -       - 

1,724 

6 

21  Mar. 

A.Macleod  (f«- 

terim). 
D.  Shaw  - 

Creich 

1,836 

7 

IMay 

Bonar  Bridge,  Ardgay. 

Dornoch       (including 

Buiigh). 
Dnmees 

2,794 
870 

7 
5 

17  Apr. 
13  May 

J.  Mackintosh- 
R.  Swanson    - 

Dornoch,  Sutherlandahire. 
Sangomore,  Durness,  Lalig. 

EddrachilliB        •       - 

1,418 

6 

8    » 

C.  Cowie 

Scourie,  Lairg. 

Farr    -       -       -       . 

2,667 

7 

26  Apr. 

H.  Gnnn 

BaligiU,  Melvioh,  Thoiso. 

Golspie 

1,665 

6 

20  Mar. 

D.  Peters 

County  Buildings,  Doniooh,  Sather^ 

*  Finnich  Combinatioa.    J,  Henry,  Balfron^  OkugmD. 
t  School  Board  District  extended  by  Order  of  Department, 


T  oviiuui  jMMuu  xjia^nc^  exi^naea  oy  uruer  oi  Department,  under  §  30  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1878,  to  include  the  part  of  the  parish  of  Falkirk  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Falkirk 
Burgh  Extension  Act,  1900.  ,  %  /  -^  i  v 

Tncludinic  Stirling  (Landward),  now  abolished  as  a  separate  scliool  district.  ^^Q^^ 
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l>&rish  or 

Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1<¥)1. 

ll 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address 

JTHERLAHD-HXm/. 

1873. 

ilonan     - 

- 

1,772 

5 

31  Mar. 

A.  Argo  • 

Golspie. 

rg    - 

• 

1,081 

5 

27    „ 

A.  Gray  - 

Culmallie,  Lairg. 

ll      . 

449 

5 

29    „ 

J.  J.  Hill 

Ueliusdale,  Sntherlandshire. 

^aurt 

• 

1,105 

5 

25  June 

A.N.Macau1ay 

Solicitor,  Golspie. 

ague 

• 

1,78S 

5 

28  Apr. 

W.  Morrison  - 

Borgie,  Bettyhill,  Thurso. 

18.]    WIGTOWN. 

32^67 

isserton  - 

- 

W 

5 

15  May 

J.J.  Colfjuhoun 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

5h       -         - 

• 

1,087 

7 

29  Mar. 

A.  McC.  Parker 

Stranraer. 

rkcolm     - 

• 

1,360 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Keid    . 

Kirkcolnt,  Stranraer. 

rkco'wan 

- 

1,153 

5 

20  May 

J.  Millar 

Kirkcowan,  Wigtownshire. 

rkinner    - 

- 

1,255 

5 

31    „ 

J.  Christison  - 

Barglass,  Kirkinner,  Wigtownshire. 

rkmaid^i 

- 

1,943 

7 

5  Apr. 

P.  M.  Rodie    . 

Windmill,  Logan,  Stranraer. 

Bwalt 

- 

1,002. 

5 

3  May 

A.  Aitken       i 

Stranrapr. 

Dchram    - 

• 

1,958 

5 

28    ,, 

J.  J.  Dunlop  - 

Port  William,  Wigtownshire. 

ftw  Luce   - 
d  Lace  or 

Glenluce 

557 
2,157 

5 

,7 

27  Mar. 
27    „ 

C.  Kenmuir 
J.  Culien,  Jun. 

Commercial    Hotel,  Newluce,  Glen- 
luce, Wigtownshire. 
Glenluoe,  Wigtownshire. 

>nningliA.mg 

• 

3,228 

7 

4  Apr. 

K.  Canon 

Newton  Stewart 

>rtpatrick 

- 

1,048 
211 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
7  June 

J.  Brownlee    - 
J.  M.  Adair    - 

Harbour  Square,  Portpatrick,  Wig- 

townshire. 
North  Strand  Street,  Stranraer. 

>rbie 

• 

1,373 

5 

21  May 

J.  Fingland 

Garlieston,  Wigtownshire. 

toneykirk 
rRANRAKR  (Bui^gh)   • 

2,420 
6,036 

7 
7 

4  Mar. 
25    „ 

J.  McCaig       - 
A.S.Caniochan 

Hi^h    Mye,    Stoneykirk,   Wigtown- 

shire. 
Prince's  Street,  Stranraer. 

iThithom    - 

- 

2,235 

7 

20  May 

J.  J.  Colquhoun 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

ITigtown     • 

• 

1,747 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Clark-        . 

Wigtown. 
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Pariah  or  Biii|{h« 

County. 

Pariah  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Pariah  or  Burgh. 

Ooeuity. 

Abbey  St  Bathan'a. 

Berwick. 
Fife. 

Perth. 
Forfar. 

Broughton 
See    Kilbueka 

Peebles* 

Sw  KirkotUdy. 
Abdie       •       -       - 

Anehterleaa     •       • 

Aberdeen. 
Fife. 

I 

Aberaom  • 

Aochtertool     •       • 

n 

Broughty  Ferrj 

r     Forfar. 

AbanUlgia       -       • 

Perth. 

Anldeam  •       -       • 

Nairn. 

(Town). 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)   • 

Aberdeen. 

ATooh 

Boat. 

Brydeklrk 

•     Dmatries. 

Aberdow-       -       « 

It 

Avondale  •       •       - 

Lanark. 

Buchanan 

-     Stlrllii«. 

Aberdoor  -       •       • 

Fife. 

Ayr  (Landward) 

Ayr. 

BncUe      -       - 

.     Banff. 

AberfoTle-       -       • 
Abarlady  •      -      • 

Perth. 

SeeJtaAmn. 

Haddington. 

Ayton       .       .       - 

Bewick. 

Buittle     .       - 

.     Kinanulbriirfct. 

Abarlemno 

Forfar. 

BunkleandPreatoD 

Berwick. 

Abarlonr  -       -       • 

Banff. 

Baldenock      •      • 

SUrUi«. 

BumeM 

-    Orimej. 

Abemettay       •       - 

Perth. 

Balfron     •       -       • 

See     Cnm     an6 

! 

Abenethy  and  Kin- 

Invemeaa. 

^. 

Bwmeee, 

cardine. 

BaUingry-       •       • 

Bumtlahuid  (Burgh 

)    Fife. 

Abemyte  - 

Perth. 

Kirkcudbright. 

n 

Abertarfl-      -      • 

Invemeaa. 

_ 

ward). 

Sm  BoietHiM  mud 

Bahnerlno       .       • 

Fife. 

Burray 

.    Orkney 

Aberlarr 
Aboyne   and   Glen- 

Balquhidder    • 

Perth. 

SeeSouikJUmald 

Aberdeen. 

Kincardine. 

ehay  and  Bur 

tanner. 

Banchory-Teman    • 

Banff 
Kh^icudbrlght. 

ray. 

Airdrie  (Bush)       • 

ArgyU. 
Laurk. 

Banff  (Burgh)  •       . 
Banff  (Landward)    • 

Cabrach    -       - 

Banff. 

Airlie       -       •       • 

Forfar. 

Bargrennan     • 

Gadder     -       • 

Lanark. 

iirth       -       •       - 

Stirling. 

Barony 

Lanark. 

SeUdrk. 

Aithstinff-       -       • 

Shetland. 

Gaerlaverock   • 

Dumfries. 

See  SandtUng  tmd 
AiUiHing, 

Barr.       .       .       . 

Ayr. 

Caimey    -       - 
GaMerhead      - 

Aberdeen. 
Lanark. 

Altord      .       -       . 

Aberdeen. 

Barra        .       •       . 

luTemeH. 

GaUander-       -       . 

Perth. 

Alloa  (Town)   • 
AUoa  (Landward)    • 

Clackmannan. 

Barry       -       .       - 
Barraa 

Fbifar. 
Boas. 

Lanark. 

AUoway    .       -       • 

Ayr." 

Bathgate  (Town)     • 

Cameron  - 

Flfil 

Alneaa      -       -       - 

BOM. 

Bathgate        (Land- 

n 

)    ArgyU. 

Alta         .       -       . 

Clackmannan. 

ward). 

Gampbeltown(Land 

n 

Alvah 

Banff. 

Beath       -       -       . 

Fife. 

ward). 

Alvee        -       -       • 

Elgin. 

Bedmle    -       -       . 

Boxburgh. 

StirUng. 

AlTle 

InTemen. 

Beith       -       .       . 

A&deen. 

g^jjjg;: 

.     Gaittmeas 

Alyth       -       .       - 

Perth. 

BelheMe  -       -       - 

.     Dumfries. 

Amnlree  •      - 

^ 

BeUie       -       .       . 

Elgin. 

Gaputh     '. 

Anemm    • 

Bokboiili. 

Bendoehy.       -       - 

Perth. 

Gardroaa  - 

.     DumbarUm. 

Annan      ... 

Dunfriea. 

Benholm  -       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Gareaton  • 

.     Forfar. 

Anstmther  Baiter  • 

Fife. 

BenTie      -       -       - 

Ftefar. 

CkrgiU      - 
Garruke    - 

.     Perth. 

Anatmther  Wetter  • 

Khondbrl^t. 

See  lAff,  dte. 

.     Lanark. 

Attwoth    .       -      • 

Benrle      -       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Garmichael      - 

Applecroaa 

Boea. 

Biggar      .       -       . 

Lanark. 

Garmunnock    • 

'.    FoAar. 
.     Fife. 

;;5«?'^'«^ 

Dvmfrlea. 

BiSie      .       .       . 
Blraay      -       -       . 

S&x. 

OarmyUie-       - 
Gambee    -       . 

^^LUuwrt  tmd 

ArgyU. 

See   Harrow  and 

Oamoch    • 

.     Bom. 

Birmy. 

Camock   - 

.     Fife. 

ArbirSt^      .       . 

Birse        -       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Oamwath 

>    Lanark. 

Ftefar. 

Blackford        -       . 

Perth. 

Garrlden  •       - 

UnUthgow. 

Arbroatti(BiinKh)    • 

Arbroath    and     St. 

Vigeani      (Und* 

n 

Blair  Athol      •       . 

SeeBo'neu. 

n 

Blairgowrie      -       - 
Blantyre  -       -       - 

Khirai. 
lAuark. 

Garrington 
Garanhahn       • 
Garalain  -       - 

•     Edinboivh. 

Arbnthnott     -       • 

Kincardine. 

Boharm    -       -       . 

Banff. 

GaaUeton  •       - 

•     Boxburgh. 

ArdaUie    -       •       - 

Aberdeen. 

BoleakineandAber- 

Invemeaa. 

Gathcart  •       - 

•     Renfrew. 

ArgyU. 

tarff. 

Gatterline 

-     Kincardine 

Mnokaim. 

Bolton      - 

See   Kinmg  ant 

r 

Ardclaoh  •       -       • 

Nairn. 

BonhiU     -       .       . 

Dumbarton. 

CatUrlim 

Ardenier  -       •       ■ 

InTemeai. 

Borgue     • 

Kb^cudbright. 

Gaven  and  Kirktoi 

1     Boxburgh. 

Ardgonr   - 

ArgyU. 

Cawdor    .       - 

.     Nairn!^ 

Ardnamorchan 

PeAh. 

Borthwick       -       . 

Bdinburgh. 

Cerea 

Fife. 

Aidoch     • 

Bothwell  -       -       . 

Lanark. 

ChanneUdrk    - 

•    Berwiek. 

ArdroMan 
AriuOffand  Moldart 

Ayr. 
InTcmeia. 

Botriphnie 
Bourtie    -       •       - 

Banff. 
Aberdein. 

Chapel  of  Oarloch 
Chimaide  -       - 

.     Aberdeen. 
Berwick. 

Perth. 

Bowden    - 

Boxburgh. 

GlacknutunAn 

Arroohar  - 

Dumbarton. 

Bower 

Gaithnem. 

Clarkaton-       - 

-     Lanark. 

Aihkirlc    • 

SeUcirk. 

Boyndie    -       -       - 

Banff. 

Clatt        •       . 

Aberdeen. 

AMynt     .       .       - 

Sotherland. 

Bracadale        -       . 

Invemeai. 

Clelah 

-     Kinroaa. 

Haddington. 

Braemar  • 

Aberdeen. 

ClosAbam 

>     Dumfries. 

Aaehtndoir         and 

Aberdeen. 

See   CrmOtU   WMf 

Clova 

-     Forfar. 

Keam. 

Ammimu^. 

5m  Corlaefty  and 

I 

Anehinleck 

^• 

Brechin  (Borgh)      - 

IVjffbr. 

Cloffo, 

Perth. 

Brechin  (Landward) 

dunie      • 

•    Pertli. 

Aiichteiderran 

Fife. 

Bre««y    • 

aMtland. 

dnny 

Aberdeen. 
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IteUorBaq^ 

Ooontj 

Pariah  or  Bnrgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Qyae        ... 

0alton      .       .       . 

Dumfries. 

Baglesbam       -       - 

Benfrew. 

Berwick., 

Dalaiel      •       -       • 

Lanark. 

EarUton   -       •       - 

Berwick. 

tSs  :    \ 

Edlnbnrgli. 

DaTfot      -       .       . 

Aberdeen. 

BassleandNavay    • 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Daviot    and     Dun- 

InYomess. 

Bast  Calder     -       • 

Edinburgh. 

,j 

lichty. 

CoftDftao   . 

Bdinlrargli. 

Deemeae  • 

(^kney. 

andSoHCalder. 

OA  . 

« 

See  St.  Andrew's 

East  Kilbride  •       - 

Lanark. 

CbfaM        .          .          . 

andDeemeee. 

Eastwood         •       • 

Benfrew. 

CaBeHie   -       -       - 

File. 

Delting     .       •       . 

ShetUnd. 

Eccles       •       -       - 

Berwick. 

OriBmell 

Ayr. 

Denny 

Deskford  -       .       - 

StlrUng. 

Ecclesmaohan  • 

Linlithgow. 

nrii—jr  aad  Ovoo- 

Argyll. 

Banff. 

Echt-       .       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

i^' 

Dingwall  .       -       . 

Rosa. 

Eckford    •       •       • 

Bozburgh. 

OBliMid  aadSovth- 

Kiikcmtbrii^t. 

Dirleton   •       •       • 

Eday         -       .       . 

Orkney. 

vlck. 

Dollar       . 

Edderton  -       •       - 

Boss. 

Gowfe     .       .       . 

Perth. 

Lanark. 

Peebles. 

OOBtlB         ... 

Boes. 

Doi^       .       .       . 

Inyemess. 

EddrachiUis     -       • 

SutherUnd. 

Com       -       -       - 

Dnmfriea. 

Dornoch  - 

SutherUnd. 

Edfferston 

Bozburgh. 

Sm    Hmttm   mmd 

Domock   . 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh. 

Oorrie. 

Douglas    .       .       • 

Lanark. 

Elgim 

OotaodE     •       -       - 

Birkendbrii^t. 

Douglaa  Water 

Ednam 

Bozburgh. 

OontoiyUiM    •       • 

Bdiabargh. 

Dowally 
See  Dunkeid  and 

Perth. 

Edrom 

Berwick. 

Coffteelif  and  Oovb 

Forfar. 

Edaell              .       . 

Forfar. 

CoJ^  .       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

DowaUy. 

Egilshay  •       .       • 
500   Rouaay   and 

Orkney. 

CtmguAjagU'       • 

Farth. 

Drainle     • 

BIgln. 

CoTlnstoB     and 

Lanark. 

Dreghom  - 

Ayr. 

Elffin^dwaM)    '• 

THaafcwtnn 

Dron         -       .       . 

Perth. 

Blgin. 

Cvrttea    -       -       - 

Ayr. 

Dmmblade      •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Fi7e. 

CMIf         .       .        - 

Forfkr. 

Dnunelxier 

Peebles. 

S&a'    '    ' 

Ayr. 

Dnunoak  ... 

Aberdeen. 

Elton"       i              : 

Aberdeen. 

SST-    - 

^"- 

Dryfeedale       •       - 
Drymen    - 

Dumfries. 
SUrling. 

Bnsie        •       .       . 
Errol        .       .       . 

Banff. 
Perth. 

Craiiiiv    - 

SozboTKlL 

Daddingaton  (Land- 

Edhiburgh. 

Erskine    • 

Benfrew. 

CkuMod  ... 

Bdinbuxgh. 

ward). 

Eskdalemuir    • 

Dumfries. 

CkaariMWi       .       - 

Berwick. 

See  Edinburgh. 

Ettrick     -       -       - 

Selkirk. 

taosfeOB  •       .       • 

Sdinborgh. 

Daffni      ... 

Blgtn. 

Evie  and  BendaU    • 

Orkney. 

<>BSkieaBdBrMiiiar 

Aberdeen. 

Dnblniah  • 

Inverness. 

Ewes        •       .       - 

Dumfries. 

Gtevted-       -       • 

Lanark. 

I>n11  .... 

Perth. 

Eyemouth       •       • 

Berwick. 

n 

Dumbarton  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton. 

cmai     •      -      • 

Fife. 

Dumbarton    (Land- 

jj 

&«icfa      -       -       - 

Sntherland. 

ward). 
Dumfries  (Burig^)    . 
Dumfries       (Land- 

Crtditon '       '       ' 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Faia  and  Boutra 

Edinburgh. 

CHeC 

Perth. 

Falkirk  (Buigh) 
Falkirk    (Land- 

Stirltog. 

CHboimI  .        •        - 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

M 

Ctaoartj.       .       . 

BOM. 

Dun  .... 

Forfar. 

ward). 

Qnadala-       -       - 

cSSif. 

Dunbar  (Burgh) 

Haddington. 

Falkland  -       •       - 

Fife. 

erwandBaniea  - 

Dunbar  (Landward) 

ft 

Famell     •       .       . 

Forfar. 

J^amUBL  '^^   '       - 

KIrkcodbright. 

Dunbamey 
Dunblane  A  Leeropt 

Perth. 
Fiife. 

Farr-       -       .       - 
Feam 

Sutherland. 
Boss. 

CtorandliialanMa  • 

InTemeae. 

Dunbog    • 

Fenwick  • 

Ayr. 

cradM     •      .      • 

Aberdeen. 

I>undee  (Burgh) 

IVnfar. 

Fern         ... 

Forfar. 

OdkB       • 
ColnM     • 

Banff. 
Fife. 

Dundee  (Landward) 
Dundonald 

± 

FetUr 

Fife. 
SheUand. 

CttlialMaiid      -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Fetteroaim      •       . 

Khicardine. 

Odtar      -       -       - 
Colta 

Lanark. 
Fife. 

(Burgh). 
Dunfermline  (Land- 

FetteressoandBick- 
arton     • 

» 

CoikMnaidd  •       • 

Dumbarton. 

wardX 

Fhido  Gask      • 

Perth. 

OBKbne  -       .       . 

Bate. 

Dunino     ... 

St&ling. 

Fintray     • 

Aberdeen. 

CiBloddrv      -       • 

ArgyU. 

Dunipace- 

Flntry 

Sth-ling. 

DnmfrieB. 

Dunkeid    and    Do- 

PertJi. 

FhlhandStenness. 

Orkney. 

^^ssu- 

Fife. 
iJlbibiirgh. 

wally. 
Dunlichty        •       - 

Inverness. 

Fllsk        -       -       • 
Flotta      -       .       . 

Fife. 
Orkney. 

CVTte                   -         • 

See   Daviot    and 

See     Walit     and 

DunUehty. 

Flotta. 

HyO,       .       .       . 

^: 

Dnnl(9     . 

Ayr. 

Fodderty  -       -       - 

Boss 

Ddirie     -       •       • 

Dunnet     -       -       • 

Caithness. 

Fogo-       .       .       . 

Berwick. 

Dakiwde 

InTemes. 

Dunniehen 

Forfar. 

Forbes      -       •       . 

Aberdeen. 

See     Jr«y       mMf 
DaiarMste. 

Dunning  • 
Dunnottar 

Perth. 

See     TuUynetele 
and  Forbes, 

DalaTich  -       •       • 

AxgyU. 

Dunoon  and  KUmun 

AinrU. 

Fbrdoun   • 

Kincardine 

Set       KUekrenmn 

Fordyoe    - 

Banff. 

9mdDmia9iek. 

Dunsoore  - 

Dumfries. 

Forfar  ^ureh) 
Forfar  (Landward)  - 

Forfar. 

firienM   -       '       - 

Inyeroeai. 

Duns 

Berwick. 

n 

SetCn^mmd  JM- 

Dunsyre    • 

Lanark. 

Forgan     • 

Fife. 

avm. 

Durisdeer-       .       - 

Dumfries. 

Forgandenny    • 

Perth. 

Silkflltli  (Landward) 

Fife. 

Durness    - 

Forglen    • 

Banff. 

Bdinbniig^ 

Durris      -       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Forgue     - 

Aberdeen. 

» 

DuthUl  and  Bothie- 

Inverness. 

Forres  (Burgh) 
Forres  (Landward)  - 

Elgin. 

OfeOu     \       .       . 

Bgin. 

murchus. 

•t 

Xithgow. 

Dyce- 
I^ke 

Aberdeen. 
Fife. 

Forteviot  •       •       • 
Fortingall 

Perth, 
tf 

taky       -       •       - 
taky       -       -       • 

I^sart  (Bonh) 

Dyaart(lAnd««rd)  • 
See  KirUMy  and 
J>yeart(/A»ndward). 

Fortrose  - 
See  RosemarHe. 

Boss. 

Odfyiapla       -       • 

Lanaik. 

Fossoway  and  Tul- 
Uebola. 

Kinross. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Pariih  or  Burgh. 

Goonty. 

Parish  or  Bnigh* 

County. 

Parish  or  Boi«h. 

Oonnty. 

FonU       -       •       - 

ShoUand. 

Haddington   (Land- 

Haddington. 

Kenmore  - 

Perth. 

See  WatU,  Sc 

wardji 

Ke  inethmont  -       • 

Abtfdeen. 

Toalden    - 

Berwick. 

Halfmorton      • 

Dumfries. 

Ke  inoway 

Fife. 

Aberdeen. 

Halkirk    • 

Caithness. 

Kettins    - 

Forfkr. 

FowliiEMtor-       - 

Foifar. 

Hamilton  (Bnivh)   • 
HamUtou       (Land- 

Lanark. 

Kettle      .       .       . 

Fife. 

Fowlii  Wert«r 

Perth. 

t» 

Kllbarchan      -       • 

Renfrew. 

Fruerbiirgh     •       • 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

Kilbimie  .       .       . 

Ayr. 

rriookhelm     •      • 

Forfar. 

HarrayandBinay  • 

Orkney. 

KUbrandonnndKll- 

AigyU. 

Fjnrlo       •       •       . 

Aberdeen. 

Harris      .       .       - 

Inverness. 

chatUn-       .       . 

Hawick  (Buigfa)       • 
Hawick  (Landward) 

Rozbttigh. 
Rozboi^ 

KUbride   •       .       . 
See  KUmcr9  and 

H 

Heriot      .       .       . 

Kilbride, 

Oftirloeh  -       •       • 

Ron. 

Hobktrk   .       .       • 

Kilbride   -       .       . 

Bute. 

OalMhMi      (£«nd- 

SelUrk. 

Hoddam   -       •       . 
Holm 

Dumfries. 
Orkney. 

Kllbucha     Brough- 

PeeUea. 

wwd)    - 

Holywood- 

Dumfries. 

AigyU. 

Oftliton     .       -       - 

Ayr. 

Houston    and    KU- 

Benfrew. 

Oamrta     • 

Banff. 

lallan. 

See      KUbntndon 

Stirling. 

Uownam  • 

Roxburgh. 

and  KiiekaUan, 

OarUy      -       •       - 

Aberdeen. 

Hoy  and  Graemssy  • 

Orkney. 

Kilchenxie       •       . 

n 

Chutmon  •       •       - 

Perth. 

Humble    -     ^^. 

Haddington. 

See   KiUean   and 

Oanrald    -       •       • 

Kincardine. 

Hume  and  StichlU  • 

Berwick. 

Kiichengic, 

Ganrook    - 

Huntly     . 

Aberdeen. 

Kilchoman       .       . 

It 

CHghA  and  Gars 

ArnrlL 
KtaScudbrigbt. 

Button     .       .       . 

Berwick. 

Kllehrenan         ani 

OirtboD    -       •       • 

Button  and  Coffrie  - 

Dumfries. 

.  Dalavich. 

OirranfToim)- 
Oinraii  (Landward)  • 

Ayr. 

Kllconquhar    •       • 

rife. 

KIMalton.       .       . 

Aigyli. 

GlMlZiiiir       •       • 

KUdonan  •       .       . 

SutherlmiMl 

Glamla     •       •       - 

Forfar. 

Inch  .... 

Wigtown. 

Kildrummy      . 

Aberdeen. 

Glaagoir  (BurglO     - 

Lanark. 

Renfrew. 

Killlnan    -       .       . 

ArgyU. 

OlaM-              -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Inchture  • 

Perth. 

Kllflnlchen  and  KIL 

^ 

Glaaaary  * 
GlaaMrtoB 

ArgyU. 
Wigtown. 

Inishail     •       .       . 
See  Glenmrek^  and 

AigyU. 

vickeon. 
KillaUan  •       .       . 

Renfrew. 

GlaMford  •       •       - 

Lanark. 

IniekaiL 

See  Umaton  and 

Glenaray  - 

AigylL 

Innerleithen    •       • 

Peebles. 

KiUailan. 

Glenbenrie       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Innerwick        -       - 

KUlarrow  and  KU- 

ArgflL 

Glenbuekot      •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Innerwick(Glenlyon) 

_meny. 

Glenoalm-       •       - 

Dnmfriea. 

Insch- 

Aberdeen. 

KUIean     and     KU- 

ti 

Gleofiona-       -       • 

Bdlnboq^ 

Insh  .... 

Invemev. 

chensle. 

GlendeTon 

Perth.    • 

Inveraray  (Burgh)  • 

ArgyU. 

Kllleam    . 

Stiribig. 

Olenelg     •       -       - 
Glan^Sm.       -       • 

InTcmea. 

See  OUnaray, 

KUleaman 

Ross. 

Aberdeen. 

Inverarity 

IMar. 

KlUin 

Pertli. 

InTemea. 

Inveravon 

Banff. 

Kilmadock 

„ 

Peebles. 

InyerchaoUin  - 

Argyll. 
EdlBbttigh. 

Kilmaoolm 

R^iifrew. 

See          KiOmAo, 
BrovakUm   and 

Inveresk  (Landward) 

KUmallie  • 

Invenean. 

Inyergowrie     • 

Forfar. 

Kilmany  . 

Fife. 

SeeLif.dec, 
Inverkeilor 

Kilmarnock  (Bai^h) 

Ayr. 

GlenlaU   -       •       - 

Forfar. 

- 

KUmamoek   (LaSd- 

Glenluoe  - 

Inverkeithing  • 

Fife. 

ward). 

See  Old  Luce. 

Inverkeithny   -       • 

Banff. 

Kllmaronoek    .       . 

Glenmoriaton  •       • 

InTemeas. 

Inverkip  - 

Renfrew. 

KilmarUn        .       . 

ArgyU. 

See  Urqukart  and 

Inyemess  (Bnnrh)   • 
Inyemess       (Land* 

Inverness. 

Kilmaurs .       .       . 

Aj? 

Olemnorieton, 

M 

Kllmelford       .       . 

ArgyU. 

Glenmnlck  and  Tal- 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

See  KUninver  and 

lich. 

Inverurie  • 

Aberdeen. 

KUnu^ord. 

Glenorcby  and  Inl- 

AxgyU. 

Irv?^6urgh)- 
Inrlne  (Landward)  • 

Kilmeny  •       .       . 
See  SiUamne  and 

■halL 

Ayr. 

Glenrlnnaa       • 

Banff. 

n 

KUmeny, 

Boss. 

KUmodan-       .       . 

Glentannar 

Aberdeen. 

Kilmonivalg    • 

tnvemesa 

See    ilteyiM  and 

Kilmorack       -       . 

Kilmorich        •       - 

ArgyU. 

Golspie     -       •       - 
Gordon     • 

Sntherlana. 
Berwick. 

ward). 

Roxburgh. 

n 

and  Kiinumeh, 

Goorook    • 

Benflew. 

KUmore    and     KU- 

Govan 

Lanark. 

Johnstone 

Dumfries. 

bride. 

Seeaoy      and 

Orkney. 

Jura .... 

ArgyU. 

KUmore    - 

a 

Qraenm^, 

Kiknon. 

Grange     • 

Banff. 

Kihnoiy   •       -       • 

Bute. 

jserwicK. 

Kilmuir    • 

Invemesa. 

Greenlaw  - 

Keam              •       • 

Abeideen. 

Kllmuir  Raster       - 

Ross. 

gJSSl<Sfk: 

riahOMidward), 

Benfrew. 

KUmun    - 

AigyU. 

n             * 

and  Keam, 
Keig.       .       .       - 

n 

See  Dunoon   and 
Kihnun. 

Including       Fort 

Keir-       .       .       . 

Dumfries. 

JTHninUa    ^nd    KU- 

■ 

S5T"  ^* 

Keiss               -       . 
Keith       .       .       . 

Caithness. 
Banff. 

mora. 
KUninver  and  KU- 

Greenobk,  Weat  Fa- 

N 

KeithhaU  and  Sin- 

Abodeen. 

melford. 

riah(LandwardX 
Gretna  or  Otaltnoy. 

Dumfries. 

kelL 
Kells.       -       .       .. 

Klrfcoodbright. 

KUrenny  - 
KUsplndle       .       . 

Fife. 
Perth. 

Guthrie    -       •       • 

Forfar. 

Kelso       .       .       . 
Kelton     • 

Roxburgh. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 
KUsyth  (Landward) 

8tlrili«. 

Kembaok  •       -       . 

Fife. 

KUtarlity-       •       - 

Inverness 

Baddington  (Boigfa) 

Uaddington. 

Kemnar  - 

Aberdeen. 

KUteam   .       •       - 

Ross. 

[ 
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Kimcardiiu. 
EAcaidme 
Klacardine 


kiikdav 


»crK«a 


Sm  KeOkkmUmmd 
KimkOL 

Sm  Lttindg  mmd 
~'il0dL 

k  -  -  - 
rd-  -  - 
fandCMtor- 


Kipfwa     < 
KMbMn- 


KirkakljrCBvgh)  - 
IktealdfMidDfMit 
aMiA«anI)L 


Kntnidlit^t 


KUhope- 


EMtafeflloehCnnRi) 
KMdBtOlodb  (LmmI- 


Kirk9«trick-J« 
Kfrkfeoa    • 

l(B«di) 
l^nidvai 


Aw 
Xirtn 

Urlw. 


Ocnmiy. 


AiRfU. 


Ayr. 


Forth. 


AheMaen. 
Pettli. 

Ba&. 

Abfltdotti. 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

Fife. 

InT4 


Perth. 


Perth. 


Perth. 
lUneardine. 

Forfar 

Aberdeen. 

Fbrlar. 

Perth. 

Kinron. 


Aberdeen. 
8tirlii«. 
KMeodbrlght. 
Fife. 


Wigtoim. 

Dnmfrlee. 

Wigtown. 

Kfatendbri^t. 

Forfw. 

Kirkcttdbrlsht. 

Selkirk. 
Wigtown. 


Linlithgow. 

Kirkeodtarlght. 

DunfHei. 

Wigtown. 

Ajr.^ 


Dnmfrlee. 

Perth. 

Idlnborgh. 

Ayr. 
KIrkcndbright. 


Sozbnigh. 


Orkney. 

» 

ForCtf. 


Orkney. 


Pvieh  or  Burgh. 


Lairg 

Lamuigton 
SeeWandeil  and 
Lamington. 
Lanark  CBiutrii) 
Lanark  (Landward) 
Langholm- 
Laiigton    • 
Larbert     • 
Largo 
Laigoward 
Largs 
LarkhaU  - 
Laaawade- 
Latherou  • 


Lanrenoekirk 


Lecropt    • 
Smihtinbkme  m 

LitCTOpt, 

Legerwood 

Leith^uzirii)  • 

Leith  (Landward) 
SeeBdinburoh, 

Leochel-Cnahnle 

Lerwick    • 

Leslie 

Leslie 

Lesraahagow 

Leswalt    - 

Lethendy  and  Kin- 
loch. 

Lethnot  and  Navar  • 
See    Naear    and 
Lethnot. 

Leuohars  - 
Lerem 
Libberton- 
Liberton  - 
Liff,  Benvio  and  In- 
▼ergowrie. 


Linlithgow  (includ- 
ing Burgh). 

Linton 

Litttrathen 

Lismore  and  Appin 

UtUeDunkeld 

Livingstone 

LochsJsh  - 

Lochbioom 

Lochcarron 

LochgellT- 

Lochgilphesd 

Lochgoilhead  and 
Kilmorich. 

Lochlee    - 


Lochrutton 
Lochs 

Lochwinnoch 
Logic        - 
liogle 

Jjogiealmood 
Logic  Buchan 
Logie  (Toldstone 
Logic  Easter 
Logic  Pert 
Logierait  • 
Lofic  Wester 
See  Urqukmrt  ai 

Longf organ 
Longformacus 
Longsldc  • 
Lonmay    • 


Oounty. 


Snthcrhuid. 
Lanark. 


Dumfries. 
Berwick. 
StirUng. 
Fife. 

Ayi: 

Lanark. 

Xdhibnrgh. 

Caithness. 

Berwick. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Perth. 


Berwick. 
Edinburgh. 


Aberdeen. 

Shetland. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Lanark. 

Wigtown. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 


Fife. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

Edhibunrfa. 

¥ortBi, 

Roxburgh. 
LinUthgow. 

Rozbuigh. 

Forfkr. 

ArgylL 

Perth. 

LinUthgow. 


Fife. 
ArgyU. 

n 

Forfar. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright. 


Renfrew. 

Fife. 

Stirling. 

Perth. 

Aberdeen. 


Forfar. 
Perth. 


Berwick. 
Abeideen. 

Su&eilMid. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 

Shetland. 


Puish  or  Burgh. 


Luss  - 

lorne  and  Mcgget 

ICaderty  •       • 

Mains  and    Strath 
martlne. 

Makcrstoun 

Manor 

Marklnch  • 

Mamoch  - 

Maryculter 

MAryhill  • 

MAiykirk  • 

MAryton   - 

Mauchline 

Maxton     • 

Maybole   • 

Meams     • 

Mcgget     • 
500      Lyne     and 
Megget, 

Meisle      - 

Meldrum  • 

Melrose    • 

Menmuir  • 

Mertoun  - 

Mcthlick  - 

MethTcn  • 

Mld-Caldcr 

Middlebic- 

Midmar    - 

MUlbrex   • 

Minnigaff  - 

Minto 

Mochrum  • 

Moffat      - 

Moneydlc  • 

Mouiffcth. 

Monikic    • 

Monimail  • 

Monkton  and  Prest- 
wick 

Monqnhltter 

Montrose  (Burgh)    • 

Montrose        (Land- 
ward). 

Monymusk 

Monzievaird      tnd 
Strowan. 

Moonsie   • 

Mordington 

Morebattlc 

Morham   • 

Mortlach  • 

Morton     • 

Monrem  • 

Moulin      .       • 

Mouswald 

Moy  and  Dalarossle 

Muckaim  - 
See      Ardehattan 
and  Mftekaim. 

Muckart  • 

MuirsTonslde 

Mnirkirk  • 

Murrocs    - 

Musselburgh  (Burgh) 

MuthiU     .       .  •  ' 

Nairn  (Burgh)  • 
Nairn  (Landward) 
NaTar  and  Lethnot 
NeUston   • 
Kenthom  • 
Nesting,     Lunnast- 
'  ing,  Whalsay  and 

Skerrieik 
NcTay 

See    Btutie    and 
Nevay. 
New  Abbey 
Newbattle 
Newbui^ 
Newborn 
New  ^fth 


County 


Dumbarton. 
Peebles. 

Perth. 
Forfar. 

Roxburgh. 

Peebles. 

Fife. 

Banff. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Kincardhie. 

Forfar. 

Ayr. 

Roxbunrh. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Peebles. 


Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

Roxburgh. 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen 

Perth. 

Kdinburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Aberdeen. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Roxburgii. 

Wigtown. 

Dumfries 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

FifS. 
Ayr. 

Aberdeen, 
Forfar. 


Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Fife. 

Berwick. 

Roxburgh. 

Haddington. 

Banff. 

Dumfries. 

Argyll. 

Perth. 

Dumfries. 

Inverness. 

ArgyU. 


Perth. 

Sth-Udg. 

Ayr. 

Forfar. 

Edinburgh. 

Perth. 

Nairn. 

Forfar. 
Renfrew. 
Berwick. 
Shettand. 


Forfar. 
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t>ABI8HKS  AND  BUBQHS  IN  SACH  OOONTY  OF 


Flkrith  or  BoiKh 

Oonnty. 

Pariah  or  Bngli. 

Comity. 

PlMiahorBngh.             Oooiy. 

K»w  Ciuiuiook  • 

ASerdeMi. 

PortGUigow(Laiid- 

Benfrew. 

StMonaaoe 

-       .     Fife. 

Kew  Deer  .      •       - 

wardX    unUed    to 

St.  Mango 

-       .    DoBfriaa. 

KewhUli    •       .       - 

Peeflea. 

Baet          Pariek, 

St.Nlnian's 

.       -     Sttriisg. 

KewUuidi  • 

Greenoek. 

8t.0U      . 

.       .    Oiteer. 

Kew  Laoe  -       -       - 

Wigtown. 

Kinross. 

5m  KirkwaUand 

New  Mmchar     •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh. 

St.OlaiLamd.) 
St.   Quinu  (Land.)    Ayr. 

New  MonUand  -       • 

Lanark. 

New    or    East    KU- 

Dambartoo. 

FortofMonteith     • 

Perth. 

and  NewtbnoD. 

patrick. 

Portpatrick     .       • 

Wigtown. 

Ayr  (Land.) 

New  Pltoligo.     •       • 
New  SpTnie       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Portree     • 

Invemen. 

Salen 

:   :  ^"- 

Blgln. 
Edinbargh. 

Premnay  > 

Salhie       . 

Newton      •       •       - 

Preston     •       •       - 

Berwick. 

Salton 

.       .     HaddiiviaB. 

NewtOQ  •  on  •  Ayr 

Ayr. 

See    BunkU   and 

Sandness  . 

-       .     ShetlMHL 

(Landward). 

Pretton. 

See  WaUe,  St 

. 

See  St.  Quivax. 

Prestonkirk     .       - 

Sandstingaad 

Alth- 

Newtyle     • 

Forfar. 

Prestonpans 

n 

sUng. 
Sandwlck . 

NIgg  .... 

Kincardine. 

Prestwlck        -       • 

Ayr. 

.       .     Oriai«y.- 

nSui  Benilck ' 

Bom. 

See    MoiMon    and 

Sanquhar- 

-       .     Dumfries. 

Haddhigton. 

Preetwiek. 

Sa?och     . 

.       -     AbeivleeB. 

North      Bote     and 

ButeT^ 

Scone 

.       .     Perth. 

Botheaay      (Land- 

Sooonie   . 

.       .     File. 

ward). 
North  Knapdale       • 

^gyll.  ^ 

*sssssz»r*' 

UnUthgow. 

Selkirk  (Buighj 
Selkirk  Oandw 

\       .     Seikitk. 
Md). 

Notthmavine     •       • 

Orkney. 

'     LsusSl 

North  Uiat        •       • 

Invemen. 

Sheuchan . 

.       .     Wigtown. 

Bafford     .       .       • 

Elgin. 

Shotte 

.       -     Lanatic 

Bathen 

. 

Aberdeen. 

Sibbaldbie 

•       -     Dumfries. 

Batho 
BathTen 

• 

Edinburgh. 
Banff. 

andS^M 

SS*  ^, 

OathUw     .       •       • 

Forfar. 

Battray 

Perth. 

Skehnorlle       . 

•       .     Aberdeen. 

Oban(Biirgh)     -       - 

ArgyU. 

Bayne      ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Skene 

OchUtree   -       •       • 

Ayr. 

Beay. 

Caithness. 

Skipness  . 
See   SaddeU 

•       .     AzsylL 

Old  Cumnock    -       • 

BendaU    • 

. 

Perth. 

emd 

OldI>eer    -       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Orkney 

Skipneet, 

Oldhamatocka    •       • 

Haddington. 

5m      Beie     and 

Skirling    . 

.     PeeMea. 

OldLnoeorOlenlnoe 

Wigtown. 

BendaU. 

SUins       . 

•       .     Aberdeen. 

Old  Machar 

Aberdeen. 

BenfrewTBnrrii)     . 

Benfrew. 

.     StlrliiK. 

OldMonUand  -       - 

Lanark. 

Benfrew  (Landward) 

Kirkondbright. 

Sleat'       . 

InTemess. 

Old   or   West     KU- 

Dumbarton. 

Berriok     •       -       . 

Smailholm 

.     Bozbuigh. 

Patrick. 

Beseoble  .       •       . 

Jtorfar. 

SmaU  Isles 

.     InTenuss. 

OWg  .... 

Gatthnesk 

Besolis     •       -       . 

Boss. 

SnljBort     •       • 

OhT  .       -       .       • 

Banff. 

Bhynd      •       -       . 

Perth. 

Sorbie      - 

•       -     Wigtown, 

SeeBanfiLd). 
OrdiqahUf-       •       • 

Bhynie     .       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Som-       -       . 

.     Ay?. 

n 

Blocarton         .       • 

Uncardlne. 

Southdean 

.     BoKbuigh. 

Ormlston   •       •       - 

Blckarton        •       . 

Southend-       • 

•     AigylL 

Oronaay     •       •       - 

ArgyU.^ 

See  FMtereeto  and 

South  KnapdAl 

B      -         » 

See   Cdoneay  and 

Biekarton. 

South     BonaU 

Ishay    Orim^y. 

Oronaaiy, 

Boberton  - 

Lanark. 

andBurray. 

Orphlr       •       •       • 

Orkney. 

See    Wietan    and 

South  Ulst       . 

-     Invemees. 

Orwell       .       .       • 

KinroM. 

BoberUm. 

Southwick       . 

.     Kirkcudbright. 

Oxnam       ... 

Boxbnrgh. 

Boberton  - 

Boxboigh. 

See  Oolffend 

and 

Oyne  .... 

Aberdeen. 

Bogart     . 

Soutkwiek, 

Bosemarkie     .       . 

Boss. 

South  YeU       . 

Boseneath 

Dumbarton. 

iS^Jf id  and.! 

9outh 

BoMkeen  • 

Boss. 

YeU, 

^^^^ : 

Benfrew. 
FoAar. 

Bothes     •       •       . 
Bothesay(Baivh)   . 
Bothesay  (Landward) 

n 

Sprlngbum 

-     Elghi. 
.    Lanark. 

See  North  BuU. 

Springfield 

-     Fife. 

£^  Waxie,  ^!, 

Shetland. 

Bothlemay      •       . 
Bothlemurohns       • 

Banff. 
InTemeas. 

ser-.  : 

-     Boxbafgh. 
•     Ayr. 

PajtaWe^y   •       - 
5m    Wettray    and 

Orkney. 

5m    DutkiU  and 

Stenness  •       . 

•     Orkney. 

5m     Firth 

and 

Papa  Wettray, 

Bousay  and  BgUshay 

Orkney. 

Stenneee. 

Parton       -      -       • 

Kirkcudbright. 

Bow. 

Dumbarton. 

-    Invemeas. 

Feeblea      •       •       • 

Peebles. 

Boxburgh 

Roxburgh. 

Stenton    - 

-     Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Butherglen(faioluding 

Lanark. 

.     Ayr.^"^ 

Penicuik    •       •       • 

Edinburgh. 

Burgh.) 

Stewarton 

Pennlnghame    • 

Wigtown. 

ButhTen  .       .       . 

IVirfar. 

Stiohill     .       . 

.'     ^tfwick. 

Penpont     • 

Dumfries. 

Buthweil .       -       - 

Dumfries. 

5m    Hume 

and 

Perth. 

StiehUL 

Perth  (BnTKh)    •       - 
Perth.    Eaat    Parish 

tf 
ft 

SaddellandSklpnaBS 

ArgyU. 
Orkney. 

ggSSfi^^^^ 

•    SUrling. 
.     Edinburgh. 

OAndwara). 
Petercnlter       •       - 

St.     Andrews    and 

Stobo       -       - 

-    Peebles. 

Aberdeen. 

Deemess. 

Stonehayen 

Peterhead  (Burah)   - 
Peterhead        (Land- 

n 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 
St.  Andrews  (Land.) 

Fife. 

iyin 
and 

ward). 

St.  Andrews   Lhan* 

Elgin. 

partly  in  F 

ttter- 

Pettinaln  • 

Uoark. 

bryd. 
St.  BosweUs     -       . 

eeeo. 

Petty  .       .       .       - 
Pitellgo      •       -       • 

layemeis. 

Boxburgh. 
Kinoardtne. 

-    Lanark. 

Aberdeen. 

St.  Cyrus .      -      • 

StoneyUrk      - 

-     WIgtoun. 

Plttenweon      •       • 

Fife. 

St.  Foms        -       . 

Aberdeen. 

Stomowaj 

-    Boas. 

Polwarth    •       -       • 

Berwick. 

Perth. 

Stow.      .      . 

•    Edinburgh. 

Port01aagow(Bar«h) 

Benfrew. 

StiUarUni 

■1 

n 

Straoatbro      - 

-     Forfar 
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teiahorBvgh. 

Oonn^. 

PteiahorBvi^ 

Oo»tf. 

Periih  or  Burgh. 

County. 

i^ltfin     .       •       • 

Kinoaidine. 

lymgland.      .      - 

Kirfcxnidbrlfllit. 

Walla»       SandneM, 

Shetland. 

Msliiir     ... 

AisyU. 

Tongne     -       • 

BatheriandT 

VkpaandFonIa   • 
Walls  and  FlotU     • 

TonMay    - 

ArgyU. 

Orkney. 
Lanark. 
Domfriw. 
Lanark. 

Jton      - 
OachlanaadBtra- 

Ayr. 
Argyll. 

Torphlcben      • 
Tuny  bum 
Torthorwald    • 

Unllthgow. 

Fife. 

Dnrntriea. 

Walston   .       .       . 
Wamphray 
Wendell  and  Lam- 

ittr. 

Wigtown. 

^   : 

Aberdeen. 
Haddington. 

ington. 
Hatton    .       .       - 

CaithneM. 

Oh 

InyemeM. 

Tranent    • 

Weem 

Perth. 

Stirling. 

Ttaqnair  • 
Trinity  ChMk 

Weisdale  -       •       • 

Shetland. 

aihdon  -       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

See  Ting%Patt,  ^. 

Voifar. 

Troqneer  - 

Kirkondbright. 

WenyH    • 

Fife. 

(M      Mauu     mmd 

Trwohi ' 

Perth. 

West  Gaidar     -       - 

■dfaibargh. 

Straikmartm: 

Talllallan- 

Fife. 

Westerkirk      -       - 

DwntHes. 

athmiglo 

nfe. 

Tnllich     • 

Aberdeen. 

WestKObride.       - 

Ayr. 

ieb«n      -       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

SmOitnmuiekand 

WMt  Linton    •       - 

PeeblM. 

wnnmm  • 

Orkney. 

TuUUh. 

Westray  and   Vkpa 

Orkney. 

ODtay     - 

-, 

Tnlliebfde        •       • 

KlnroH. 

Westray. 

tmtUn    - 

AigyU. 

000  JrvtMnffnff  €UM 

Westmther      - 

Berwick. 

Inton      - 

Berwick. 

TmUuboU, 

WhalMT  • 
See  Neeting.dc   • 

nlngtoD  - 

Ayr. 

Tnllyneeale         and 

Aberdeen. 

■ningtoD- 

Lanark. 

Forbea  • 

. 

Whitburn        .       - 

Linlithgow. 

Tondergartb 

. 

Dnmfriei. 

WhiteMrkandTyn- 

Haddington. 

TnrrUr      - 

. 

Aberdeen. 

hichame 
WhlteneM 

to    -       .       -       . 

Boei. 

Tweedamnir 

. 

Shetland. 

kiuuulioa  •       -       • 

Forfar. 

Twynholm 

. 

Urfa^dbrigbt. 

SeeTingwttt,^. 

irtet 

ahert      -       -       - 

Bom. 
Argyll. 

TyninfAame    • 
See  Wkitekirk  and 

Haddhigton. 

Whithorn.       -       - 
Whitsome        -       - 

Wigtown. 
Kerwlck. 

krt>olUm  - 

A&deen. 

Whlttinghame 

Hoddlngton. 

irUnd      •       •       • 

Tynron     • 

Dnmfriea. 

WickfBarvh)  -       • 
Wick  (Landward)    - 

OaithneM. 

ITTOa 

For&r. 

Tyree       -       -      - 

ArgyU. 

n 

Balins       •       •       - 

Tyrie        .       .       - 

Abeideen. 

Wigtown  .       .       • 
WUton     -       .       . 

Wigtown. 

NDple       .       -       . 

Edinbiiisb. 

Boxborgh. 

•nandry   - 

Perth. 

See  ixAwioc. 

srreglM    • 
•riotlMad        .       • 

Boibnrgh. 

Udny.       • 
UIg  .      - 

Bom". 

Wilton  and  Bobertoo 

Lanark. 

hankerton       -       - 

Lanark. 

Unst-       - 

Shetland. 

UphaU      . 

Linlithgow. 

Yarrow     - 

Selkirk. 

ThankerUm. 

Urqnhart- 

Elgin. 

Yell  .... 

Shetland. 

lmr»       -       -       • 

Oaltlineee. 

Urqnhart  and  Glen- 

InTemeai. 

Ywter      •       -       . 

Haddington. 

Ibbermon 

Perth. 

moriston. 

Yetholm  •       -       • 

Bozbnrgh. 

Uloooltey       •       • 

fftoffVllf^fty* 

Urqnhart  and  Logie 
Wester. 

Bom. 

Ythan  Wells    -       • 

Aberdeen. 

UngwmU,   WhiteDflM 

Shetland. 

andWetodato.       • 

Urr   .       •       -       - 

l&w«ld     •       •       • 

Dnmfriee. 

Urray 

• 

Bom. 
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VOLUirrAKT  SCHOOLS. 

(Arranged  in  Countiibs)  with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the 
Official  Correspondents. 


Non.-€lh.  or  O.A.  denotes  that  the  School  ie  In  oonnesloii  with  the  BtUMUk^  Chmrdi  ^ 
Scotland:  U.F.a,  with  the  l/niUd  Frm  Ckwrek  ;  K.  with  the  BpiMopai  Ckwrdi:  B.a,  with 
the  Rjnum  CaUntic  Chw^ 


Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Cathedral 
R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Bui^h),  C.  of  S. 
Practising  S.    -        -  . 

Al)erdeen  (Burgh),  C.  of  S.  | 
PractisinsHigher  Grade  S.  j 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Normal  "j 
U.r.C.  S.  -        •        - 1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Normal  { 
U.F.C.  Higher  Grade  a  J 

Aberdeen,  Queen's  Cross 
R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's £.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Mar- 
garet's Mission  E.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St  Peter's 
R.C.S. 

Cluny,  Corennie,  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart's  Female  S. 

Cluny,  U.F.C.S.   - 

Crathle  and  Braemar,  Brae- 
mar  *St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Crathie 
Side  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
District  Ch.  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
U.C.S. 

Cruden,  Erroll  E.S. 

CulHalmond,       Tilly  morgan 

E.S. 
Forgue  E.S.  - 

Fraserburgh,  Female    Indus- 
trial Ch.  S. 
Fraserburgh,  St.  Peter's  E.S. 


Rev.J.C.Meany 

G.  A.  Simpson  • 
A.  Edmond,  Jun. 

J.  Dnguid 

Madame     Wal- 

pole. 
J.  Taylor  - 

Rev.  P.  P.  Wil. 
liiimson 
Rev.  A.  Grant  - 

W.  Nicol(/n<.) 

H.  Littlejohn    - 

Very     Rev.    J. 
Canon  Paul 
J.  B.  Macdiarmid 

Rev.   A.  C.  W. 
Saunders 
Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Paul 
Rev.  J.  Strachan 

Rev.  J.  Stuart  - 

G.  Winfcon 

W.  Pressley 

Rev.  H.  Fyfe    - 


Postal  Address. 


St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Aber- 
deen. 

9,  Golden  Square*  Aberdeen. 

229,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

57,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Queen's  Cross,  Abeideen. 
245,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Wellington     House,     Alford 

Place,  Aberdeen. 
St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Justice 

Street,  Aberdeen. 
Ordhead,  Aberdeen. 

Upper  Sauchen,  Sauchen, 
Aberdeen. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Estates  Office,  Bahnoral 
Castle,  Aberdeencdilre. 

The  Manse,  Braemar,  Abei- 
deenshire. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Cruden  Rectory,  Port  Erroll, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Tillymorgan  Rectory,  Rothie 
Norman,  Aberdeenshire. 

Kirk  ton  Cottage,  Forgue, 
Huntly. 

Saltoun  Chambers,  Fraser- 
burgh. 

The  Rectory,  Fraserbnigh. 
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Name  of  School. 


ABRRDRKN-^-COn^ 

Hunlly,  li.C.S.     -       - 

Invenirie,  St.  Mary's  KS. 

Millbrex  District  Ch.  S. 

New  Deer,  BonnyJcelly  S. 
New  Pitsligo,  St  John's  E.S. 

I'eterhead,  St.  Peter's  E.S. 

Sirichen,  All  Saints  £.S 

Tyrie,  Boyndlie  E.S.     - 


ARGYLU 

Acharacle,  Mingarry  R.C.S. 

(See  under  Invemess.) 
Campbeltown   (Burgh),    St. 

Kieran's  RCS. 
Dunoon   and    Kilmun,    St. 

Mun's  R.C.S. 
Llsmore  and  Appin,  Camock, 

Glencoe,  St.  Maij  E.S. 
Lismore  and  Appm,  South 

Ballachulish,SuJohn'sE.S. 

Oban  (Burgh)  R.C.S.    - 

St.  John's  RS. 


AYK. 


Ardrossan,  Saltcoats  K.C.S. 
Anchinleck,    St.     P  citric  k's 
R.C.8.        .        •        -        - 
Ayr  (Burgh)  E.S.  -        • 


\^^'^ 


I,  St.  Margaret's 


Correspondent. 


Key.    C.    Mao- 

donald. 
Rev.  K.  Ritchie 

(/iK.) 
Rey.  C.  Giles    • 

J.  Adie     • 
Rey.KJ.Petrie 


R.Gray 

Rev.    W. 

Petrie. 
Rev.     W. 

Petrie. 


S.  B. 
S.  B. 


Rev.  J.  Macdon- 

aid. 
Rev.  J.  Mac- 

Elmail. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Mac- 

Innes. 
Mrs.  M.  E.Mac- 

donald. 

Right        Rev. 

Bishop  Smith 
Mrs.  £.  BaUy 


Rev.  F.  Cronin 
Very  Rev.  J.  A. 

O'Neill 
Rev.  J.  V.  Ham- 

mond. 
Very    Kev.    D. 

Canon  Collins. 


Postal  Address. 


St.  Margaret's,  Hontly. 

St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Inver- 
urie. 

The  Manse,  Millbrex,  Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Bonnykelly,  Aberdeen. 

Denbum  House,  New  Pit- 
sligo,  Aberdeen. 

Peterhead. 


The  Parsonage, 
Aberdeenshire. 

The  Parsonage, 
Aberdee:3shire. 


Strichen, 
Strichen, 


St    Kieran's    R.C.    Church, 

Campbeltown. 
Dunoon. 

The  Rectory,  Glencoe,  Argyll- 
shire. 

St.  John*8  Rectory,  Ballac- 
hulish,  R.S.O.,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Bishop's  House,  Oban. 

1,  Victoria  Crescent,  Oban. 


R.C.  Presbytery,  Saltcoats. 
Bimieknowe,       Anchinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
.43,  Park  Circus,  Ayr. 

St  Margaret's,  Ayr^ 
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voLmrrARY  schools. 


Name  of  School 


CorrespondeiiU 


Postal  Address. 


An—€oni, 
Dailly.WallacetownWorksS. 

Dalmellington  R.C.S.    - 

Dairy,  St.  Palladins,  R.C.8.- 

Dundonald,      Troon,        St. 

Patrick's  R.0.8. 
Galston,  St  Sophia  R.C.8. 
Girvan  (Town),  Sacred  Heart 

ILC  S 
Irvine  (Borgh)  R.O.S.    • 
Kilbimie  ]^male  Industrial 
S. 

„    St  Bridget's  R.C.S.       • 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh)  R.C.S.  • 

Kilraanrs,     Crosshonse,    St 

Mary's  R.C£. 
Kilwinning,   St    Winning's 

Largs/ St  Mary's  R.C.S. 

Loudoun,   Newmilns,    Lady 

Flora's  S. 
Maybole,      St      Cuthbert's 

TlC  S 
Mnirkirk,  St  Thomas  RC.S. 

New  Cumnock,  R.C.S. 

Old  Cumnock,  R.C.S. 

Riccarton,  Barleith  S.  - 

„      Hurlford,  St   Paul's 
R.C.S. 
Stevenston,  St  John's  R.C.a 
Tarbolton,  St.  Ann's  R.C.S. 


BANFF. 

Aberlour,  (Ilharlestown  E.S.  - 

Banff  (Burgh),  St  Andrew's 

E.S. 
Fordyce,  Portsoy  Dum  Road 

S. 
Inveravon,        Ballindalloch 
LodyMcPherson 
Grant's  S. 
„     Chapeltown,(Glenlivet) 

R.C.S. 
„      Tomb«ie.  St.    Mary's 
R.C.S. 


W.  G.  WUson 

Rev.  T.  A.  Hayes 

Rev.      W.     C. 

Brown 
Re^.  J.  Brady  - 

Rev.  J.  Hogan  - 
Miss  B.  Flood  - 

Rev.  F.  Letters 
Rev.      H.     R. 

Buchan. 
Rev.  T.  Hopwell 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Rev.  W.  C.  Brown 

Rev.     P.     A. 

McCarthy. 
J.  and  J.  Hendrie 

Rev.P.MoDaniel 

Rev.  L.  Puissant 

D.  W.  Shaw     . 

D.  W.  Shaw     - 

W.  Pinkerton  . 

Rev.  J.  Hogan  - 

Rev.  J.  C.  O'Neill 
Rev.  J.   M.  A. 
Cameron. 


Rev.  C.  Jupp 
T.  Barton 
J.  Young  - 
P.  Henderson 


Rev.  C.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie. 
Rev.  W.  Stuart, 


Dalquharran  Colliery,  Dailly, 
Ayrshire. 

Waterside,  Dnnasldn,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St  Palladius,  Daby,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Troon. 

Galston,  Ayrshire. 
Ailsa  Street^  Girvan. 

St  Mary's,  Irvine. 

The  Manse,  Kilbimie,  Ayr* 

shire. 
St  Bridffet's  Roman  Catholic 

Chnroh,Kilbiniie,A3rrshire. 
St  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St  Palladius,  Dairy,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Laigs,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Union  Bank,  Galston,  Ayr- 
shire. 

MountSt  Cuthbert,  Maybole. 

Loretto  Villa,  Mnirkirk,  Ayr- 
shire. 
County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

Glasgow  and  S.W.  Railway, 

Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 
St  Paul's,  Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 
St  Ann's,  Annbank  Station, 
Ayr. 


The  Orphanage,   Aberlour, 

Banffshire. 
Seafield  Street,  Banff*. 

Seafield      Street,     Portsoy, 

Banffshire. 
Marionbnrgh,  Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire^ 

Chapeltown,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Tombae,  Glenlivet,  Ballin- 
dalloch, Banfbhire. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


BANFy— WW*. 

Keith  R.C.S. 

Kirkniichael,         Tomintoul 

R.C.S. 
Mamoch,  Aberthirder  E.S.  • 

Mortlach»  Dufftown  R.C.S.  • 

Rathven,  Backie,  Lad;y  Cath- 
cart's  Industrial  £.S. 
,,      Backie  R.C.S.  • 


BERWICK. 


Bnnkle  and  Preston,  Preston 

S. 
F4krl6ton,  Mellerstain  S. 


BUTE. 


Kingarth,    Mount    Stewart 

R.C.S. 
Rothesay       (Burgh),       St. 

Andrew's  R.C.S. 


CAITHNESS. 
Olrig  Female  S.     - 

CLACKBdANNAN. 

Alloa  (Town)  E.S. 

„      „    StlMungo'aR,C.S. 
Alva  Infant  S. 

DUMBARTON. 


Bonhill,  Alexandria  St. 
Mary's  R.C.S. 

Cardross,  Renton,  St.  Mar- 
tin's R.C.S. 

Cumbernauld,  Croy,  Holy 
Cross  R.C.S. 

Dumbarton  (Burgh)  R.C,S.  - 


0820. 


Rev.  J.  Paul  • 
Rev.  G.  Nieol  - 
Rev.  D.  Kerrin 
Rev.  6.  P.  Shaw 

Rev.  T.  W.  H. 
White. 

Rev.  J.  Mc- 
intosh. 


Lady  Home 
H.  A.  Martin 


Rev.     A.     Mac- 

donald 
Rev.    A.     Mac- 

donald 


Rev.  A.  H.  Gil. 
liesun,  B.D. 


A.  P.  Moir  - 
Rev.  J.  O'Neill 
T.  Donaldson    • 


Rev.M.McCabo 

Rev.  M.  Jansen 

Rev.  F.  A.  Mc- 

Cann 
Rev.  H.  Kelly  - 


Chapel  House,  Kdth. 

Tomintoul,      Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Aberchirder,  Banffshire. 

Chapel     House,     Dufftown, 

Banffshire. 
The  Parsonage,  Buckia 

St.  Peter's,  Buckpool,  Buckie. 


Bonkyl  Lodge,  Duns. 
Mellerstain,  Kelso. 


St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 
St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 


Manse  of  Olrig,  Castletown, 
Thurso. 


Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Alloa. 

Uolmfoot,  Alva,  Clackman- 
nanshire. 


Chapel   House,    Alexandria, 

Dumbartonshire. 
Ronton  Dumbarton. 

Croy  House,  Croy,  Glasgow. 

Croftbank,  Dumbarton. 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Dumbarton— €<m<. 
Kirkintilloch  (Town)  R.C.S. 

New   Kilpatrick,  Milngavie 

Old' kUpatrick,  Clydebaixk» 
Our    Holy 
Redeemer's 
R.C.S. 
,,  „  Duntocher, 

St.  Mary'a 
R.C.S. 
Row,  HelensburghyS  t.  Joseph's 

R.C.S. 
„  „  Trinity  E.S. 


DUMFRIES 
Annan,  8t.  Columba's  R.C.S. 


Closebam,  Wallace       Hall 
Academy. 

DQinfriee(BQr{^),    8t    An- 
drew's 
R.C.S. 
„         „    8t.John*8E.S. 

Dorrisdeer,  Enterkinfoot  S.  - 
Morton,  Carronbridge,  Duke 

of  Bacoleuch's  S. 
Unthwell  Female  Indnstrial  8. 

Sanquhar,  Mennooh    Bridge, 
Dnkeof  Buccleucn's 
S. 
,,        Wanlookhead  S.   - 


EDINBURGH. 

Borthwick,*Newlandrig  Sub- 
scription S. 
Ck)ckpen,  Bonnyrigg  Girls'  S. 
Crichton,PathheaoQSt.  Mary's 

R.C.S. 
Dalkeith  (Town),  St  David's 

R.C.S. 
DalkeUh  (Town),  St.  Mary's 

E,S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Abbeyhill 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  All  Sunte' 

E.S. 
Edmbureh  (City),  C.  of  S. 

Normu  Practising  School 
Edinburgh  (Citv),'C.  of  6. 

NormsJ  Practising  Higher 

Grades. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Rev.  T.  Delbeke 

Rev.  D.  O'SulU. 
van. 

Rev.  J.  Mont- 
gomery. 


Rev.  B.  Lynch 


Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
J.  R.  Harrison  • 


liev.  M.  Carey  • 


J.   C.   R.   Mac- 
donald. 

Rev.  D.  O'Brien 


Rev.  C.  Camp- 
bell 
J.  li.  Wilson    - 
J.  H.  Dickson  • 

Rev.  J.  L.  Din- 
widdie 
J.  R.  Wilson     - 


R.  Strathem 


R  Smith 

J.  R.  Anderson  • 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jer- 

rard. 
Rev.  J.  Head    - 

Rev.G.A.Cooke 

Rev.      R.       J. 

Mackay 
Rev.  G.  E.  W. 

Holmes 


J.A.Trail,LL.D., 
W.S. 


Kirkintilloch,  Glafigow. 

Chapel    House,    Milngavie, 
Glasffow. 


lasgow. 
de  St 
Glasgow. 


Clyde     Street,    Clydebank, 
Gil 


St.  Mary's,  Duntocher,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Joseph's,  Helensburgh. 

Croft  House,  Helensburgh. 


St.    Colnmba's    Presbytery, 
Annan. 

84,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 
Bishop's  Honse,  Dumfries. 

St.  John's  Rectory,  Dumfries. 

Sanquhar,  DumfriesshiiB. 
Dabton,  ThomhilL 

Rnthwell,  DiunfrieaBhire. 

Sanquhar,  DumfrieBshire. 


12,  Charlotte  Street  Soutli, 
Edinburgh. 


Ck>rebridge,  Midlothian. 

48,  Castle  Street,  Edinbnnrh. 
St.  David's,  Dalkeith. 

St.  David's,  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith. 

19,   Dalziel    Place,    Edin- 
burgh. 

26.  Brougham  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, 


16,  Chambers  Street,  Edia* 
bnigfa. 
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Name  of  School. 


8.    J 


Edinburgh— C6n<. 

Edinburgh  (CHty),  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution. 
Edinburgh  (City).  Donaldson's 

Hospital  Deaf  Mute  S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Glen  Street 

K.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  James  Gil 

lespie's  S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  James  Gil 

lespie's  Higher  Grade  8.    , 
Edinburgh  (City),  Morning 

side,  St.  Teresa's  K.C.S. 
Edinburgh    (City),    Normal 

and  Model  U.F.C.8. 
Edinbui^h  (City),    Normal 

and  Model  U.F.C.  Higher 

Grades. 
Edinburgh,     Portobello,    St 

John's  K.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  Practising 

E.S. 
Edinburgh     (City),      Royal 

BB&d  B. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.    An- 
drew's E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Ann's 

K.C.S. 

Edinbuigb,        (City)        St. 

Colnmba's  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh,  (City)  St.  Cnth- 

bert'sILC.S. 


Edinbmgk  (City),  St  James' 
E.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Marga- 
ret's, East^i  Boad,  £.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Mary's' 
Cathedral,  Albany  Street, 
R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, Albany  Street  Higher 
Grade  R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Boys',  York 
Lane  R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St. 
Patrick^s  R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin's  Higher  Grade 
R.C.S. 

Kirknewton  and  East  Calder, 
Eaut  Calder  R.C.S. 

Lamwade,     Loanhead,    St. 

Margaret's  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,      Rosewell,     St. 

Matthew's  R.C.S. 
Leith(Biirgh),8t.  James' E.S. 
Leith(Burgh)St,Mary'8R.C.S. 


Correepondent. 


PoAtal  AddTCM. 


A.  Scott   - 
R.  C.  Bell 
Rev.  J.  Bader 

A.  Heron  • 


W.     Considine, 

S.S.C. 


A.  Mackenzie  - 

Rev.  J.  Donlevy 
G.  J.  Wood      . 
G.  More    • 
J.  R.  Grant 

Ri^htRev.  Mon- 
Mignor  Canon 
Grady. 

Rev,  G.  Mullan- 

Rev.  J.  Forsyth 

J.  R.  Grant      - 
Rev.  H.  Jones  • 


Very    Rev.    A. 
Canon  Stuart. 


Very    Rev,    A. 
Canon  Stuart. 

Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Canon 
Gnwly. 

Miss  M.  A.  Snow 


Rev.T.M.Mon- 
aghan. 

Rev.  C.  Murdoch 

Rev.  D.  Conway 

Rev  £.  HoernU. 
Rev.  E.  Callan-  ] 


2,    York    Buildings,    Edln- 
bur^ra. 

13,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 

17,  LaurisUm  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

14,  Hanover   Street,   Edin- 
burgh. 

2,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Offices  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh. 

St.  John's  Church,  Porto- 
bello. 

14,  Young  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

18,  Hfll  Street,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 
St.  Patrick's,  Edinburgh* 


9,  Upper  Gray  Street,  Edin-, 
burgh. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Roman 
Catholic  School,  Slateftrd 
Road,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederick  Street.  Edin- 
burgh. 

Forthview,  Craigentinny, 
Edinbuigh. 


61,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

61,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 
St.  Patrick's,  Edinburgh. 


St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
lAuriston  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Presbytery,  Kilronan 
Park,  East  Calder. 

St.     Margaret's,    Loanheii4, 

Midlothian. 
Alpine  Villa,  Penicuik. 

The  Rectory,  Leith. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Leith. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Addren. 


EDivuvnGii—cotiL 

Liberton,  Gilmerton,  The  An- 
derson Female  S. 
MoHielbargh,  Loretto  R.C.S. 

Mnsselburah     (Bnrgh),    St. 

Peter's  E.S. 
Penicnik  E.S. 

ff        K.C.S<    .        -        - 
Katlio,  Dalmahoy,  St.  Mary's 

E.S. 
Temple,  Tozside  S. 

We8tCaUierB.C.8. 


iUne's^ 

o'sin-  I 
MieSj 


ELGIN. 


Beliie,    Fochabers,   Milne's' 

Institntion  8. 
BelHe,  Fochabers,  Milno' 

stitution  Higher  Grade 
Edinkillie,  Conicavei  Ch. 
„  LoffieS. 

„  Kelngas  Church  S. 

Elrin  (Burgh),  St.  Sylvester's 
R.C.S. 

Forres  (Burah),  St.  John's  In- 
dustrial E.S. 


FIFE. 

Beath,  Cowdenbeath,  R.C.S. 
Burntisland  (Burgh)  E.  S. 

Camock,  Oakley,  St.  Mar- 
garet's R.C.S. 

Dunfermline  (Burgh),  St. 
Maivaret's  R.C.S. 

Loohgelly.  R.C.S. 


FORPAK. 

Arbroath  (Burgh),  Sl.Thonias' 

UC.S. 
Dundee    (Burgh).    Dudhope 

Bank  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 

•titution. 


Rev.  J.  Christie, 
D.D. 

Rev.  P.  McGet- 
tigan. 

Rev.  T.  Hannan, 
M.A. 

Itev.  C.  A.  El- 
rington. 

Rev.  t).  Conway 

Rev.  W.  G.  Bul- 
lock. 

Rev.  J.  W.Blake 

Very     Rev.      J. 
Canon  Murphy 


C.  Gray     - 

D.Scott    - 

R.  Urauhart     - 

Rev.  G.C.  Watt 

Very    Rev.    G. 

Canon  Wilson. 
Rev.  Stair 

Douglas. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 

intyre. 
Rev.  H.  Hardy  - 

Rev.  F.  O'Brien. 

Rev.  D.  Robert- 
son. 
Rev.  R.  Hogan- 


Rev.  J.  V.  Mac- 

donald. 
D.  Don     - 


Gilmerton,  Liberton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

The  Presbytery,  Mu.ssel- 
burah. 

Aniisoeld,  Musselburgh. 

Penicuik. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicuik. 

Dalmahoy,  Kirknewton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Teranle,  Gorebridge,  Mid- 
lothian. 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 


Fochabers. 

Damaway,  Forres. 

Forres. 

Manse   of   Edinkillie,  Dun* 

phai],  Morayshire. 
St.  Sylvester^  Elgin. 

The  Parsonage,  Forres 


Cowdenbeath,  Fife. 

St  Serfs,  Burntisland. 

Shrub  Cottage,  Oakley,  Fife. 

St.  Margaret's,  Dunfermline. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 


St.  Thomas',  Arhroath. 

Dudhope   Bank,    104,  Com* 
mercial  Street,  Dundee. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


FORFAE— «w^. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Dundee  (Bui^h),  Lochee 
E.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  Lochee,  SL 
Mary's  R.C.8. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's Boys^RCS. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's Girls' B.C.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Joseph's 
R.C.8. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Mar- 
tin's E.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St  MaiVs 
RCS. 

Dundee  (Burgh),St.  Patrick's 
B.C.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Paul's 
£.8. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St  Salva- 
dor's £.a 

Dundee  (Burgh),  Seafield 
Works,  Half -Time  S. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  Ward  Mills 
S. 

.Kirriemuir,  St.  Mary's 
£.& 


HADDINGTON. 
Haddington,  R.C.S. 
Tranent,  St  Martin's  R.C.S. 


INVERNESS. 

Aehaiaele,  MinganryRO.S. 

Arisaig  and  Moidart : 
Arisaig  Church  School 

„      RC.S. 

Boleskine  and  Abertarif,  Fort 

Augustus  R.  C.  S. 
Boleskine     and     Abertarif, 

WbitehridgoRCS. 
Inverness  (Burgh),  Cathedral 

B^^ys'  £.S. 
Inverness,  Northern  Counties 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 


E.  Henderson  • 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cater 

Very    Rev.    T. 

Canon  Crumly. 

Very    Ber.    J. 

Canon  Turner 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Turner 

Very    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Holder. 
Rev.      G.     M. 

Duncan. 
Very  Rev.    M. 

Canon  Phelan 
Very     Rev.    P. 

Canon  Butti. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Dan- 

son. 
Rev.      G.      M. 

Duncan. 
P.  Ewart  Jack 

J.  C.  Buist 

Rev.      J.      A. 
Philip. 


Rev.  F.  Hoban 
Rev.  J.  Joyce  - 


Rev.  D.  Mack- 
intosh. 

A.  W.  Nicolson 

Rev.  J.  Chisholm 

Rev.     A.     Mc- 

Donell 
Rev.  A.  Mclnnes 

J.  Ross 

D.  Shaw   - 


10,  Whitehall  Stroet,  Dundee. 

The     Parsonage,      Lochee, 

Dundee. 
St  Mary's,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Blackness  Road,  Dundee. 
17,  William  Street,  Dundee. 
Powrie  Place,  Dundee. 

12,   South   Erskine    Street, 

Dundee. 
St       Paul's      CHeigyhouse, 

Castlehill,  Dundee. 
17,  William  Street^  Dundee. 

Seafield  Works,  Dundee. 

Ward  Mills,  Dundee. 

The  Rectory,  Kirriemuir. 


R  C.  School,  Haddington. 

St.      Martin's     Presbyteiy, 
Tranent,  Haddingtonshire. 


Mingarrv,  Moidart,  Ardgonr, 
Argyllshire. 

Arisaig  House,  Arisaig,  In- 
verness-shire. 

St  Maiy's,  Arisaig,  Fort 
William. 

The  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus, 
Inverness. 

Chapel  House,  Stratherrick, 
Inverness-shire. 

Queen's  Gate  Cliambers, 
Inverness. 

42,  High  Street,  Inverness. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correftpondent 


PoAtal  Address. 


Inverness-— con^ 

Inverness  (Burgh)  U.C.  Con- 
vent School. 
Inverness  (Burgh)  R.C.S. 

Inverness    (Burgh),  The   Bi- 
shop's £  S. 
Inverness  (Landward),  High- 
land Orphanage  S. 
KUmallie,     Port      William 
R.C.S. 
„       North  liMllaohnliAh, 
St.    Hri<le*K  E.S. 
Kilmorack,  Bcauly  K.C.S.    - 


Marydale  R.C.S. 
KUUrlity,  Eskadale  R.C.S. 
Small  Isles,  Rom  Private  a  - 

KINCARDINE. 

Banchory  Teman,  Reid  and 
Burnett  Endowed  Female  S. 
Bervie,  Gordon's  Female  Ch.  S. 

Dnnnottar,  Stonehaven  E.S. 

Fettercairn,  Fasque  S.  - 

Kinneff  and  Catterline,  Cat- 

terline  F^S. 
Laurencekirk  E.S. 

Marykirk,  Napier  Memorial 
School 

KINROSS. 

Orwell,    Milnathort,     Reid 
Memorials, 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Girthon,  Rusko  Epiacopal  S. 
Kelton,  Castle  Douglas  KCS, 
Klrkoudbrighi,  Old  Church  S. 

„       R.C.S.    -       - 

Kirkmabreck,  Creetown,  St. 

Joeet^'s  R.C.S. 
Urr,  Dalbeattie  R.C.S. 

LANARK. 

Airdrie  (Burgh),  Coatdyke 
R.C.S. 

Airdrie  (Burgh),  St.  Marga- 
ret's R.C.S. 

Avondale,  Strathaven  R.C.S. 


Rev.    D. 

Queen 
Rev.    D. 

Queen   • 
Rov.      H. 

Hamor 
R.  Cook    - 


Mac- 
Mac- 
B. 


Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 

B.  Chinnery-Hal 
danc. 

Very  Rev.  J. 
(^anon  Came* 
ron. 

Rev.  D.  .  C. 
Maokay 

Rev.  D.  A.  Chis- 
holm. 

A.  Seath  - 


J.  Merson  - 
Miss  Farqahar  - 

Rev.  W.  Leslie 
Christie. 

Miss  M.  Glad- 
stone. 

Rev.  S.  Stookes 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bell 
J.R.Findlay    - 


Mrs.  Reid 


The  Hon.  W.  J. 

Hewitt. 
Very    Rev.     J. 
Canon  Dufly. 
J.  Wilkinson    • 

Rev,  J.McHardy 

Rev.  J.  Roche  - 

Rev.  H.  J.  Lang- 
ley. 

Rev.  D.  Collins. 

Rev.     H.     Van 

Stiphout. 
Rev.       D.      J. 

Horgan 


32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness 

32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness. 

Elm  Park,  Inverness. 

53,  Shore  Street,  Inverness. 

Chapel  Honse,  Fort  William. 

Onich    R.S.O.,   Invemess- 

Bhiro. 
Beauly. 

Marydale,  Beauly. 

Eskadale,  Beauly. 

White  House,  Isle  of  Rum, 
by  Oban. 

High  Street,  Banchory,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 
Sunnyside,  Reigate. 

The  Parsonage,  StonehaveiL 

Fasque,  Laurencekirk. 

Catterline,  Stonehaven. 

The  Rectory,  Laurencekirk. 

Solicitor,  Montrose. 


Thomanean   House,    Milna- 
thort, Kinross-shire. 


St.  Colme  House,  Aberdour, 

Fifeshire. 
St  John's,  Castle  Douglas. 

The  Grange,  Kirkcudbright. 

Chapel  House,Kirkcudbright. 

St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 

arL 
Dalbeattie. 


Cha|M)l      House,    Coatdyke, 

Airdrie. 
Airdrie. 

St.  Patrick's  Chape!  Honse, 

Strathaven. 
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Name  of  School. 


Lakark— con/. 
Blantyre,  St.  Joseph's  H.C.S. 

fioUiwell,  Carfin  R.C.S. 

Chapelhall  R.C.S. 

„        Elmwood  Convent, 
HisFher  Grade, 
R.C.S. 
„       Moeaend  R.C.S. 
,v        Uddingston,8t.John 
Baptist  R.C.S. 
Calderhead,  Shotts,  St  Pat- 
rick's ItCS. 
Camboalang,  Newton  R.C.S. 

„       St  Bride's  K.C.8. 

Cambnsnethan,  Newmains 
R.C.S. 
WishawK.aS. 
CariukelLCS. 

QarkstoiiyLoiigriggendR.  C.S. 

„         Whiterigg  R.C.S. 

Dalad,  Craigneak  ILC.S.    - 

,,      Motherwell  K.C.S.  ) 

,,      Motherwell  Higher  r 
Grade  K.C.&       j 
Glasgow,  Bridgeton,  Sacred 
Heart  R.C.S. 

^        Bachanan  Instita- 
tion. 

„         Calton,  St  Mary's 
R.C.S. 

„         Camtyne,         St. 
Mark's    R.C.S. 

^        Deaf  and  Damh  In- 
stitution 

„        Gamethill  Convent 
R.C.S. 

„        Normal  and  Model 
U.F.C.S. 
Normal  PMietising 
G.A.8. 

„         Onr  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  R.C.S. 

,,        Our  Ladj  and  St. 
Francis  Higher 
Grade  R.C.S. 
Parkhead,St  Mi- 
chael's RC.S. 

„         Royal  Asylum  for 
the  Blind. 

,,       St.  Aloysius,  Milton 
Street  R  as. 

„        StAIphonsusR.C.S. 

St  Andrew's  R.C.S. 


Correspondent 


Rev.T.Hackett, 

D.D. 
Rev.  C.  Webb  - 

Rev.    W.    Car- 

michaeL 
Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Toner 

Rev.  J.  Soannell 
Rev.  A.  Beyaert 

Rev.  P.  Hilgers. 

Rev.  J^  de  Meu- 

lenaere. 
Rev.  G.  Stack  - 

Rev.  J.  Bird      - 

Rev.  J.  Van  Hecke 
Rev.  R.  J.  Mc- 

Cluskey 
Rev.  M.  Ambrose 

Rev.  J.  P.  Towie 

Rev.  G.VV.  Ritchie 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Taylor 

Rev;  M.  Hughes 

R.  Motherwell  - 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Dyer. 

Rev.  R.  Paterson 

B.  B.  Macgeoii^ 

Rev.  M.  Hughes 

T.  M.  Morrison- 

Proftesor  Laurie, 
LL.D, 


Very    Rev. 


J. 
Canon 
McCarthy. 


Rev.  E.  P.  Re- 
gan, D.D. 
J.  Tasker  - 

Rev.  W.  Crofton 

Rev.      T.       P. 
O'Reilly. 

Very  Rev.  J.  W. 
Canon   Mc- 
Carthy. 


Postal  Address. 


Stonefield,  Blantyre,  Glas* 
gow. 

Chapel  House,  Carfin,  Mother- 
well 

Chapelhall,  Airdrie. 

Elmwood    Convent   Higher 

Grade    School,    Bothwell, 

Glasgow. 
Mossend,  Lanarkshire. 
R.C.    Presbytery,  Old    Mill 

Road,  UddingstoUfGlasgow. 
R.     C.     Presbytery,  Shotts, 

Lanarkshire. 
St      Chariea'      Presbytery, 

Newton,  Glasgow. 
St      Bride's,     CambnsUng, 
Glasgow. 
The  Chapel  HouseiNewmains. 

Lanarkshire. 
The  Rectory,  Wishav. 
Carluke. 

St.     Mary's,     Longriggend, 

Lanarksnire. 
St    David's,   Whiterigg, 

Airdrie. 
Shieldmuir,  Wishaw. 

Cliapelhouse,  Motherwell. 

50,  Old  Dalmamock  Road, 

Glasgow. 
76,  ArmadaleStreet  Glasgow. 

68,  Abercromby  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St  Mark's  Presbytery,  Cam- 
tyne,  Glasgow 

24,  Greorge  Square,  Glasgow. 

50,  Old  Dalmamock  Road, 

Glasgow. 
U.  F.  C.  TrauiiiigCo11ege,Cow- 

caddens  Street,  Glasgow. 
C.   of  S.  Training   College, 

New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 


58,  Charlotte  Street,  Glasgow. 


St      Michael's,     Parkhead, 

Glasgow. 
28,  Bath  Street,  Glaggow. 

21 ,  Dalhousio  Street,  Glasgow. 

17,  Great  Hamilton  Street, 
Glasgow. 

St  Andrew's  Cathedral, 
Great  Clyde  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 
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VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL^ 


Name  of  School. 


Lanark— con^. 
GlasgoAv,  St.  Anne's  R.C.S. 

„        StColumba'sRCS. 

„       St.  Francis  R.C.S. 

„       St.  John's  RC.S. 

St.  Joseph's  R.C.S. 

St.  Lake's  R.G.S. 

„       St.  Martin's  R.C.S. 

St.  Mary's  E.S.      - 

St.  Mungo's  R.C.S. 
,,        St.  Mungo's  Aca-' 

demy  KC.S. 
„       St.   Mango's  Aca- 
demy     Higher 
Gi»de    R.C.S.  , 
St.  Patrick's  R.C.S. 

„       Springburn,        St. 
Aloysius  R.C.S. 
Govan,  Dowanhill,    R.C. 
Practising  S. 
„     Dowanhill,     Higher 
Grade    R.C. 
Practising    S. 
„      Govanhill,  Holy  Cross 

R.C.S. 
„      Kinning    Park,    Oar 
Lady  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's R.C.S. 
„      Partick,    St.    Peter's 

Ii.C.S. 
„      St.  Anthony's  R.  C.  S. 

„      St.  Savioar's  R.C.S.  - 


.      Whitelnch  St.  Paul's 
R.C.S. 

Hamilton  (Burgh)  R.C.S.     . 

Hamilton  (Land^^'ard),  Bum- 
bank  R.C.S.  • 

Hamilton  (Landward)  Cadzow 
R.C.S. 

lianark  (Burgh)  R.C.S. 

Lanark  (Landward),  Smyllum 
BlindandDeafMutesRCS. 

Lanark(Landward),Smyllum 
R.C.S. 

Larkhall  R.C.S.  - 

Lesmahagow,        Blackwoo<l 

K.C.S. 
Marybill,Lambhill,St.  Agnes' 
R.C.S. 


Correspondent. 


Rev.  T.  Currie. 

Rev.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Rev.  A. 
McLaughlin 

Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Canon  Mac- 
luskey. 

Rev.  G.  Tarleton 
[Jnierim) 

Rev.  P.  Ryan   - 

Rev.  J.  Mullin, 

D.D. 
T.  M.  Stewart, 

LL.B. 
Rev.  C.  Meagher 


J.  Annias 


Rev.  J.  Mullin, 
D.D. 

Rev.       J.      L. 
Murphy. 


Miss  Lescher    - 


Rev.     W.     P. 

O'Brien. 
Very  Rev.  D.  A. 

Canon  Mackin- 
tosh. 
Rev.     M.     Mc- 

Nairney. 
Very   Rev.    G. 

Canon      Mc- 

Brearty. 
Rev.      £.       de 

Backer. 

Rev.  A.  Ooghe 

Rev.W.  McAvoy. 
Rev.  D.  Brown, 

Rev.P.McConna- 

chie. 
Rev.  J.  Boyle   - 
Rev.  J.  Ward   - 

0.  Chislett 

Rev.  F.  A.  Steven 

Rev.  J.  S,  Cody 

Rev.  J.  Mullen  - 


Postal  Address. 


St.  Anne'0,  Crownp<unt  Road, 
GlasffOAv. 

60,  Windsor  Terrace,  St. 
George's  Road,  Glasgow. 

St  Francis  Friary,  Cumber- 
land Street,  Glasgow. 

dO,  Portugal  Street,  Glasgow. 

40,  North  Woodnda  Road, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Luke's,  Govan  Street, 
Glasgow. 

15,  William  Street,  Ander- 
ston,  Glasgow. 

173,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

52,  Parson  Street,  Glasgow. 

84,  Henrietta  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Patrick's,  Anderstoa, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Aloysius  Reetozy,  Spring- 
bum,  Glasgow. 

17,  Victoria  Circns,  Dowan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

Devon  Villa,  Crossbill,  Glas- 
gow. 

70,  Stanley  Street,  Paisley 
Road,  Glasgow. 

St.  Peter's,  Partick-hill,  Glas- 

gow. 
St  Anthony's,  Govan,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Saviour's,  South  Avenue, 
Govan,  Glasgow. 

St.  Paul's,  Whiteindi,  Glas* 

gow. 
Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 
St    Cuthbert's,    Bumbank, 

Lanarkshire. 
Cadzow,  Hamilton. 

St  Mary's,  Lanark. 
St.  Mail's,  Lanark. 

Hope  Street^  Lanark. 

St.  Mary's  Presbytery,  Lark- 
hall,  Lanarkshire. 

St.  John's,  Blackwood,  Kiric- 
muirhill,  Lanark. 

St  Agnes',  Lambhill,  Glas* 
gow. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Lanark— <»»«. 

llBiyhiR,  R.C.S.    - 

«       St.  Charles'  K.C.S. 

New    Monkland,    Glenboi^, 
Oar  Lady  and  St.  Joseph 
RC.S. 
Kew      Monkland,      Meikle 

Dnimgray  R.C.S. 
Okl  HonkUind,    Baillieston, 
St.  Bridget's 
R.C.S. 
„  Coatbridge,  St. 

Angusiine's 
R.C.S. 
„  Coatbridge,  St 

Patrick*sB.C.S. 
,,  Tollcroes,    St. 

Joseph'sR^CS. 
Whifflet  R.C.S. 

Katherglen  R.C.S. 

SbetUeBton,    Cardowan,  St. 
Joseph  H.C.S. 
,,  £a8tiunirR.C.S. 

Shotts,  Cleland  R.C.S. 

Wandell  and  Lamington, 
Landngton  Female  and 
Infant  S. 


LINLITHGOW. 

Aberoom,  Girls'  S. 

Bathgate  (Town)  Academy] 

„       Academy  \ 

Higher  Grade  S.  j 

„  „        R.C.S. 

Bo'naM  &c,  fio'ness 
St.  Mary's  R.C.S. 
K]rkl]aton,Wi]iohbni^hR.C.S. 

Linlithgow(Bargh),St.  Joseph 

Uphali,  Broxbom  R.C.S. 

Whithnm,  Fanldhonse,   St. 
"     q's  R.C.S. 


NAIRN. 

Ardeladi,  Fomighty  S. 

Nairn   (Bwrgh),   St.  Mary's 
R.C.S. 


Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Cameron 
Rev.  D.  Stewart 

Rev.  C.  Haeger 


Rev.J.P.Towie 

Rev.  P.  H.  Ter- 
ken 

Rev.  P.  Mailer 


Rev.  J.  Geerty 
Rev.  J.  H.  Kirk 
Bev.  P.  Hackett 

Very  Rev.  J, 
Canon  Toner 

Rev.  D.  Mc- 
Brearty 

Rev.  A.  O'Brien 

Rev.  P.  Murray 

The      Dowager 
Lady  Lamington 


R*  Amos  - 
Scott-Moncrieff, 

Thomson    and 

Shiells. 

Rev.     P.     Me- 
Daniel. 
Rev.  W  Grant 

Very   Rev.  W. 
Canon  O'Neill. 
Rev.  E.  Miley 

Very   Rev.  W. 

Canon  CNeUl. 

Rev.  G.  Mason. 


T.  B.  Gow. 
Rev.  A.  Bisset. 


Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

1,    Kelvinside   Gardens,   N. 

Glangow. 
Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 

Glenboig,  Lanarkshire. 

St.   David's,  Whiterigg,  Air- 

drie. 
Baillieston,  Glasgow. 


St.  Aogustine's,  Coatbridge. 

St.  Patrick's,  Coatbridge. 

St.  Joseph's,  TollcroAS,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Mary's,  Whifflet^  Coat- 
bridge. 

Ratherglen,  Glasgow. 

St.  Joseph's,  Cardowan,  Steps 
Road,  Glasgow. 

St.  Paul's,  Shettleston, 
Glasgow. 

St.    latnck's  Presbytery, 
Shotts.  Lanarkshire. 

Larainjtton  House,  Laming- 
ton, Lanarkshire. 


Philpstonn,  Linlithgow. 
141,    George    Street,    Edin- 
burgh. 


Bathgate. 

St.  Mary's,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire* 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lin- 
lithgow. 
BroxDum,  Linlithgowshire. 

Fauldhou&e,  Linlithgowshire. 


Lethen  Estate  Office,  Lethen, 
Nairn. 
Nairn. 
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VOLUNTARY    SCHOOLa 


Name  of  SofoooL 


PEEBLES. 

Traqnair,  Kirkburn  S.  - 
„        The  Glen  S.  - 

West  Linton  E.S. 


PERTH. 
Aberfoyle  Home  Hospital  S. 
Alyth  E.  S.  ... 

BlaiiKOwrie,    St.     Stephen's 
K.C.S. 

Buchanty,  Qlenalmond  Sub- 
9cripti(m  S. 

Crieff,  St.  Colnmba'B  £.8.     - 

,,      St  Dominic's  R.C.S. 

Dunblane  and  Lecrqpt.  Don- 

UanA»  St.  Mary's  E.S. 
Enrol,  Female  Industrial  S. 

Logierait,   Grantnlly,    Lady 
Stewart's  S. 

Perth  (Bugli),  St.     John's 
R.C.S. 
,,  „       St.  Ninian's 

E.S. 
,,  „       Sharp's  Insti- 

tution (Lower 
Department) 
8. 
Tenandry,  Aldgimaig  G.A.S. 

„         Glenfincastle  S. 

Tibbermore,  Tullooh  S. 


RENFREW. 

Catbcart,  Busby,  St.  Joseph 
R.C.S. 

Eastwood,  Pollokshaws,  St. 

Conval's  R.C.S. 

Gourock,  St.  Ninian's  R.C.S. 

Greenock  (Bur^h),  Cartsdyke, 

St.  Laurence  R.C.S. 
Gifienock  (Burgh).  St.  MirVs 

R.C.S. 


Correspondent. 


J.  Campbell. 
D.  F.  Story. 

J.  H.  Forbes. 


Mi»8  F.  Blackett 

The  Venerable 
Archdeacon 
A^len,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  Malcolm 


Rev.  T.  Hardy 


Rev.        Canon 

Meredith 
Rev.  T.  Brophy 

Rev.      W.      D. 
Creichton 
W.  Goodall 

Rev.  J.  McLean 


Rev.  M.  Lavelle 

F.  W.  Bedford 

G.  A.  Mackenzie 

H.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bar- 
bour. 
T.  Dow     - 


Rev.  W.  Kelly 


Rev.  J.F.Mor- 
rison. 
Rev.  S.  A. 

Thornton 
Rev.  W.  Horgan 

Rev.  P.  Houlihan 


Postal  Address. 


36,  Castle  Street,  Edinburglu 
The       Glen,      Innerleithen 

Peeblesshira 
Medwyn,       West      Linton, 

PeeblessLireL, 


Inverard,  Aberfoyle,  Perth- 
shire. 
Alyth,  Perthshire. 


8,  Bank  Street,  BUtir^wrie. 
Fowlis  Manse,  CrieC 

Criefi  Rectory,  Perthshire. 

Roman      Catholic     School, 
Crieff: 
The  Rectory,  Dunblane. 

Union   Bank    of    Scotland, 
Errol,  Perthshire. 
Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 

16,  Melville  Street.  Perth. 
British  Linen  Bank,  Perth. 
Perth. 


Pitlochry. 

Bonskeid,  Pitlochry. 
Pullar's  Dye  Works,  Perth. 


Roman     Catholic 
Busby,  Glasgow. 


Church, 


Mount  St.  Mary's,  Pollok- 
shaws, Glasgow. 

St.  Ninian's,  Gourock,  Reo- 
frewshire. 

Camock  Street,  Greenock. 

St.  Mary's,  Greenock. 
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Name  of  School. 


Gorrespdodenb. 


Postal  AddroM. 


Renfrew— eon/. 

Greenock  (Borgh)  West,  St. 
John's  K.S. 

Houston  and  Klllidlan,  Hous- 
ton, St.  Faian*s  R.C  S. 

Kilbairchan,  Lin  wood  R.C.S. 

Kilmacolm,  Orphan   Homes 

of  Scotland  S. 
Levem,  Xitshill  K.C.S. 

Neilston,  Barrhead  K.C.S.    - 

St  Thomas  U.G.S. 

Half -Time  S 

Paisley  (Burgh),  John  Neil- 
son  Instituiion. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Ca- 
therine's R.C.S 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Charles' 
K.C.S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  James* 
R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Marga- 
ret's Higher  Grade  R.C.8. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 
R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Minn's 
K.C.S. 

Paisley  (Landward),  John- 
Stone,  St.  Margaret's  R.  C.  S. 

Port  (ilasgow,  8t.  John's 
R.C.8. 

Renfrew  (Landward),  St 
James'  B.C.S. 


ROSS  and  CROMARTY. 

Avoch,   Mackenzie  Founda- 
tion S. 

Knockhain,    Arpafeelie,   St. 
John's  £.8. 


ROXBURGH. 

Hawick  (Boigh)  R.C.S. 
I,  „        St.      Cnth- 

bert's  E.S. 
Jedburgh  St.  John's  £.8. 


Rev.  T.  Lennie 

Rev.    J.    Mac- 

donald. 
Rev.  W.  Shaw  - 

R.  L.  Bryden    - 

Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 

Rev.  B.  Tracy   - 

Rtjv.  A.  Reifen- 

rath. 
P.  Coats,  Jun.   - 

J.  &  A.  Gardner 

Rev.  F.  Young 

Rev.      J.      Mc- 
Allister. 
Rev.  F.  Young 

Miss  M.  Kelly  - 

Rev.  W.  David- 
son 
Rev.  F.  Young 

Rev.  J.  Nyhan. 

Rev.  P.  McColl 

Rev.  C.  E.Flem- 
ing. 


J.  Ross 


Rev.  H.  Drans- 
field. 


Rev.  J.  S.  Lylp. 
Rev.    E.    T.   S. 

Reid. 
Rev  W.  Scott  - 


Ardgowan  Place,  Greenock. 

Houston,  Johnstone. 

Linwood,  near  Johnstone. 

102,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Neilston,  Gla«gow. 

Paisley. 

3,  County  Phioe,  Ptoley. 

2,   East    Buchanan    Street, 

Paisley. 
Charlston,  Paisley. 

2,  East    Buchanan     Street, 

Paisley. 
St.      Margaret's      Convent, 

Paisley. 
St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Paisley. 

2,  East     Buchanan    Street, 

Paisley. 
St.  Mar^urei's,  JohMtone. 

St  John's,  Port  Glasgow. 

St  James'  R.C.S.»  Renfrew, 
Renfrevrshire. 


Queensgate  Chambers,  Liver- 


Arpafeelie    Rectory,    Allan- 
grange,  Ross-shire. 


Hawick. 

The  Rectory,  Hawick. 

St.  John's,  Jedburgh. 
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Name  of  School. 


SELKIKK. 
GalashiolB  (Burgh)  E.S.    • 
„  „      R.C.S. 

Selkirk  (Burgh)  R.C.S.    - 
„     (Landward),  Bowhill  S. 

SHETLAND. 
Lerwick  £.8.     .       .       .       . 
Nesting,  fte*,8kerrie8  Church  S. 

STIRLING. 

Airtb,  Dnmnore  Village  E.S.  • 

Campeie,  Lennoxtown,  St,  Ma- 

chan'B  R.C.8. 
Denny  R.C.S. 

Falkirk   (Burgh),  St.  Francis 

RC.8. 
Graaffomouth,   Sacred     Heart 

Kikyth  (Town)  R.C.S. 


St.  Ninian's,  Bannockhum,  St. 

Mary's  R.C.  8. 
St  Ninian*8,  Sauchie  Fern.  S. 


Slamannan,  Bamsmoir  RC.S. 

Stirling  (Burgh)  £.8. 

„  „       St.        Mary's 

H.C.S. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Golflpie,  Sutherland  Technical 
Higher  Grade  S. 

WIGTOWN. 

Penninffhame,  Newton  Stewart, 
8t.  Nuiian'B  R.C.S. 

Stranraer  (Burgh),  St.  Joseph's 
R.C.S. 

Wigtown,  All  Souls'  K.C.S.     - 


Correspondent. 


Postal  AidrasB. 


Rev.  A.  A.  Jen- 
kins. 

Very  Rev.  W.E. 
Canon  Rooney. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Gray 

W.  J.  Grieve. 


Rev.  E.  J. 

Hodges  • 
Rev.  C.  Stobie  - 


Miss  C.  Hamil- 
ton 

Rev.  J.  Mac- 
donald. 

Rev.  P.  Shivers 

Very     Rev.     P. 

Canon  Morris 

Rev.  P.  Bimie  - 

Rev.  P.  Mac- 
naniara. 

Rev.     F.     Mac- 

manuB. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Steel- 

Maitland 

Rev.    J.     Mac* 

Donald. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Brown 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Smith. 


A.  N.  Maoaulay 


Rev.  J.   Roche 


Very  Rev.  D.  H. 
Canon  Power. 

Rev.  H.  C. 

Clarke  - 


The  Parsonage,  Galashiels. 
The  Piesbyteiy,  Galashiels. 

The  Hermitage,  Selkirk. 
Carterhangh,  Selkirk. 


St.  Magnus  Rectory,    Ler- 
wick. 
Whalsay,  Lerwick. 


Dunmore    Park,     Larberfc, 

Stirlingshire. 
St.  Machan's,  Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow. 
Denny. 

Falkirk. 

Institute  Place,  Grange- 
month. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Wester  Greenyards,  Ban- 
nockbum. 

Private  Secretarsr's  Office, 
72,  Cadogan  Square  Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Slamannan,  Stirlingshire. 

The  Parsonage,  Stirling. 
Irvine  Place,  Stirling. 


Town    and    County   Bank 
Buildings,  Golspie. 


St  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 
art. 

St.  Joseph's  Stranraer. 


Roman    Catholic    Church, 
WigtoAvn,    Wigtownshire. 
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Sales  sanctioned  under  Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1872,  from  1st  AprU,  1906,  to  Slst  March,  1907. 


Board. 


School. 


Date  of  Sanction. 


AnigaBk  (Perth) 

Foidyoe  (Banff) 
Glasgow  (Lanark) 
Kingussie  (Inverness) 
Old  Monkland  (Lanark) 
Perth  (fiorgh)    - 
Stnchan  (Kincardine) 


Amgask  Public  Scliool    • 

^m^ask    Public    School 

(playground). 
Fordyce,  Sandend  Public 

School. 
GlasgoAV,    David    Street 

Public  School. 
Kingussie,       Dalwhinnie 

Public  School. 
Old  Monkland,  Gar tsherrie 

Works  Public  School. 
Perth  (Burgh)  King  Street 

Public  School. 
Old  Parochial  School  and 

Schoolhouse. 


10th  July,  1906. 

20th  November,  1906. 

5th  March,  1907, 

(amended). 
20th  April,  1906. 

16th  May,  1906. 

23rd  October,  1906. 

27th  February,  1907. 

28th  September,  1906. 


List  of  Loans  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  Section  45  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  from  1st  April,  1906,  to  31st 
March,  1907. 


County. 

Board. 

Amount. 

£       s,   d. 

Abeideen 

Aberdeen  (Burgh) 

18,600    0    0 

»t              •        .        - 

Daviot 

600    0    0 

It              -        -       « 

Glenmuick  and  Tnlli 

Dh      -        •                250    0    0 

II               .        -       - 

Kintore 

170    0    0 

n                   .          -          - 

Peteroolter 

-        -        -             3,840    0    0 

i>                    -          -          - 

Towie 

800    0    0 

Aigyll    . 

Campbeltown  (Burgh 

)        •        •             3,000    0    0 

» 

Inveraray  and  Glena 

ray  -                     1,800    0    0 

p 

Kilbrandon  and  Kilcl 

n 

Lochgilphead     - 

135    0    0 

Ayr 

Ardrossan  - 

6,800    0    0 

n 

Ayr(Burgh)      - 

7,600    0    0 

n 

Coylton      - 

1,650    0    0 

It 

Dreghom    - 

1,160    0    0 

It 

Girvan  (Burgh)  • 

1,300    0    0 

n 

Kihnamook  (Bur^h)  • 
„          (Landwa 

700    0    0 

n 

rd)    -        .              1,065    0    0 

n 

New  Cumnock  - 

2,326    0    0 

Banff 

Boyndie     - 
Ordiquhill  - 

600    0    0 

II 

470    0    0 

»• 

Rathvcn     - 

330    0    0 

Berwick  • 

Eyemouth  • 

700    0    0 

»> 

Polwarth  - 

650    0    0 

Bate       ■ 

Kilmory     - 

490    0    0 

Clackmannan 

Tillicoultry 

200    0    0 

Dumbarton     - 

Cumbernauld     • 

185    0    0 

»t              -        .        - 

Dumbarton  (Burgh)  - 

1,300    0    0 

ti 

Kilmaronock 

3,100    0    0 

II              -        -       • 

New  Kilpatrick 

.1      -             4,000    0    0 

»              -        -        - 

Old  Kilpatrick  -        - 

22,950    0    0 

M 

.                .               .     j 

Row. 

280    0    0 
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Coanty. 


Dumfriw 


Edinburgh 


Elgin 


Fife 


Forfar 


Haddington 
Inverness 


Kincardine 
Kinross  - 
Kirkcndbriglit 

>» 

Lanark 


linlithgo^ 


Board. 


Dalton 
Durisdeer  - 
Hutton  and  Corrie 
Kirkconnel 
Kirkpatrick  Juxta 

Cockpen    • 

Colinton    - 

Corstorphiue 

Craniond    - 

Edinburgh 

KirknoAVton  and  East  (^4i1der 

Leith 

Mnaselburgh 

Newbattle 

Newton 

Drainie 
El^n  (Bnrgh) 
KinloBS 
Raiford 

Balliniiry   - 

Geres  - 

Dunbog 

Markinch  * 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

Wemysa     - 

Gareston    - 
Dundee  (Burgh) 
Forfw^Bw^h)  - 
Lintratnen 
Moniiieth  • 
Taanadioe  - 

Dunbar  (Landward) 
Tranent     ■ 

Boleskine  and  Abertarflf 

Gienelg 

Inverness  (Burgh) 

„         (Landward) 
Kirkhir.     - 
Snizort 

Banchory  Teman 

Kinross 

Kirkmabreck 
Minnigaff  - 
Parton 

Airdrie  (Bni^h) 

BothAvell    - 

Gadder 

Galderhead 

Gambuslang 

Gamwath  - 

Dalserf 

Dalziel 

Govan 

Lesniahagow 

Maryhill    - 

Soringbum 

Walston    • 

Bo'nsss  and  Garriden 
Kirkliston 


Amount. 


Ji 

460 

500 

510 

1,500 

80 

620 

1,150 

1,350 

4,400 

12,300 

400 
8,500 
1,000 
5,500 
4,000 

500 
300 
350 
^0 

855 

530 

50 

3,350 

150 
8,300 

300 

25,280 

1,060 

300 

2,700 

250 

300 
3,170 

2,187 
251 
825 
218 
220 
380 

300 

5,200 

625 
560 
100 

21,500 

514 

1,850 

300 

600 

758 

1,400 

12,440 

14,050 

200 

2,700 

1,000 

150 

1,498 
600 


0  0 
o  0 
0  0 
0  o 
0-  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0    0 
0    0 


0    0 

0  a 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0   c 

0    0 

0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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Connty. 

Board. 

Amount. 

Peebles  - 

Perth      -        . 

>»        *        ' 
» 

»> 

n            ' 
n 

Benfrew 
» 
•• 

n 
n 

19 

Boss 

M 

ft 
l» 

Boxbui^h 

It 
Stirling  . 

»> 

Wigtown 

Peebles 

Abernyte 

Callander 

Crieflf 

Dunning    -        -        .        .        . 
Longforgan        ,        .        .        . 
Meigle 

Caihcart 

Eastwood 

Greenock  (Burgli) 

Kilbarchan        -        -        .        . 

NeilstoD 

Paisley  (Landward)  - 

Cromarty  -        -        -        -        - 

Dingwall 

Stornoway 

Tarbat 

Jedburgh  (Burgh) 

Roxburgh 

Airth 

Falkirk  (Landward)  - 
Kilsyth  (TAndward)  • 
St.  Ninians       .       -       -        . 

Leswalt 

Total    -    -    - 

£     *.    rf. 
2,100    0    0 

700    0    0 
1,900    0    0 
1,100    0    0 
230    0    0 
700    0    0 
170    0    0 

12.420  0  0 
3,140    0    0 

13,000    0    0 

1,050    0    0 

500    0    0 

11,000    0    0 

650    0    0 

355    0    0 

2,100    0    0 

500    0    C 

1,550    0    0 
150    0    0 

3,700    0    0 
3,900    0    0 
1,200    0    0 
5,660    0    0 

400    0    0 

£314,847    0    0 

ScHOOTJS  Recognised  under  Section  67  (2)  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  since  the  Publi- 
cation OF  last  Report. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Ayr 

Lanark       ... 
»            .        -        .        - 

Daliy,  St.  PalladiuB  R.C. 
Bothwell,  Elmwood  Convent  H.G. 
Glasgow,  Camtyre  St.  Mark's  R.C. 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  ground  that  no  suffioient  provision  existed  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  schools  were  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
religioiia  belief  of  their  parents. 


County. 

Name  of  SchooL 

Renfrew     .        -        -        - 
Perth         .... 

Paisley,  St.  Margaret's  H.G.R.C. 
[Formerly  the  Higher  Grade   Department  of 
St.  Catherine's  R.C.  School,  now  recognised 
as  a  separate  H.G.  School.] 

Aberfoyle  Home  Hospital. 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  specially  required 
in  the  locality  where  it  was  situated* 
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FOB 
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NOTK 


The  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  of  Chapters  III. 
and  rV.,  and  with  Schedules  I.  and  II.  of  the  Code,  referred  to  in  the 
Note  to  the  Code  of  1906,  have  now  been  carried  through,  and  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  Part  II.  of  the  Code 

The  alterations  introduced  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Code  of 
this  year  are  designed  to  remove  difficulties  which  have  come  to  light 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
unimportant. 


9829.  G 
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(   101  ) 
NOTE  EEGABDINe  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  purpose  of  these  and  other  regulations  of  the  Depart-  ClassificaUon 
ment,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a  classification  of  ^^"^^■J^^ 
schools  based  solely  on  distinction  of  curriculum.  JJ^n  of  tSma 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 
"  Elementary,"  as  defined  m  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870, 
is  not  strictly  apphcable  to  any  class  of  school  in  Scotland.  The 
term  "  Higher  Grade  "  connotes  a  school  receiving  grants  under 
the  Code,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  its  application.  The 
term  "  Higher  Class  "  comes  originally  from  the  Ilducation  Act 
of  1872,  and  is  mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 
designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is  the 
following : — 

Primary  School — A  school,  or  a  department  of  a  school,  givmg  Primary 
an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils  who  are,  as  School, 
a  rule,  below  the  age  of  1 4.    A  Primary  School  may  contain 
individual  pupils  or  small  sections  of  scholars  who  are  being 
instructed  on  the  lines  of  an  Intermediat.e  or  even,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  of  a  Secondary  School. 

Intermediate  School, — A  school  providing  at  least  a  three  Intermediate 
years'  course  of  secondary  education  (including,  as    a    rule.  School, 
mstruction  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English)  to 
pupils  who,  on  entering,  nave  reached  the  stage  of  attainment  in 
elementary  subjects  indicated  in  Article   29  I.   of   the  Code 
("  qualifying  examination  "). 

Secondary  School — A  school  providing  at  least  a  five  years'  Secondary 
course  of  secondary  education  beyond  the  qualifying  examina-  School, 
tion  stage. 

An  Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher 
Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Class  Schools  which 
may  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondary  School .  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher  Class 
School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade  Schools  which  have 
developed,  or  in  suitable  circumstances  may  be  expected  to 
develop,  a  complete  Secondary  School  course. 

An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until  at  least  Nornial 
the  age  of  15-16,  and  the  normal  attainments  of  the  pupils  at  *J'**^"*®?'« 
tliat  age  should  be  those  indicated  by  the  Intermediate  Cer-  inSlediate 
tificate. 
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subjects  for 
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(  10^  ) 

A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  at  least  the 
age  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not  qualified  for  the  award 
of  some  form  of  Leavmg  Certificate,  or  for  one  of  the  altemadTe 
Techniail  or  Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have 
completed  the  course  satisfactorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  the 
nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  education, 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative  importance  to  be  given 
to  them  at  various  stages  of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary 
within  certain  limits,  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
three  years'  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years'  coiurse.  The 
curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
present,  at  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain 
unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between  tho 
Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate  Schools  of  the 
same  district  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  divergence  of 
curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages,  so  that  transference  trom  the 
one  to  the  other  may  not  be  impeded. 
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OF  TUB 

SCOTCH   EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 
FOR   DAY    SCHOOIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


1.  A  sum  of  money  is  aimu!illy  granted  by  Parliament  "  For  public     Articles 
Education  in  Scotland."  1.q  (a.) 

2.  This  grant  is  administered  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,* 
herein-after  called  the  Department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain 
conditions,  in — 

(cl)  maintaining  schools  for  children  (Article  6) ;  and 

(b,)  training  teachers. t 

4.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  annual  grants  conditional  upon 
the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

5.  These  grants  are  made, — 

(a.)  ''  To  any  school  board  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools 
under  their  management." 

(6.)  ''  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secuhu:  education 
of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67  (2.)). 

6.  In  every  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  in  respect  of  which 
grants  are  made,  the  following  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed : — 

(a.)  "  The  school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and 
any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religious  observance  in 
any  such  school ;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such  school  be 
placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomination  to  which 
such  child  or  his  parents  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being 
withdrawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects." 

*  *<Th6  tenn  '  Scotch  Education  Departaneot '  flhall  mean  The  Lords  of  any 
Cknnmittee  of  the  Prhry  Ck>nncil  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  Education  in 
SooOand"  (SdacaiioD  (Sootland)  Act,  1872,  s.  1). 

t  See  RegiilationB  for  the  Pr^iminanr  Education,  Traiung,  and  Certification 
of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools. 
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Artioles         (^•)  *'  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  obserraoeo  is 
6  {b.hlO,  practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 

meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  specifics  in  a  table 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Mucation  Department."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act^  1872,  sec.  68.)    See  Article  19  A.  8.  ((). 

(c.)  The  education  given  must  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

(d,)  The  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
child,  must  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week  on  the  average 
number  on  the  books. 

The  **  ordinary  payment "  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  any  week  by  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  registers  for  that  week. 

No  school  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  if — 

(a.)  the  average  fee  exceeds  ninepence  a  week,  or 

(b.)  more  than  one-third  of  the  scholars  in  it  pay  fees  exceeding 
ninepence  a  week. 

Compulsory  payments  for  books  or  material  must  be  included  in 
reckoning  the  fee. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in  respect  of — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872, 
sec.  67  (a.) ). 

{b,\  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  (6  August^  1872),  unless  the  Department  shall  after 
due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that  no  sufBicient  provision  exists  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being 
had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated 
{ibid,,  sec.  67  (6.) ). 

(c.)  Higher  class  public  schools  (t^.,  sec.  62-64). 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  collect  information,  to  examine  whether 
the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  the  results 
to  the  Department,  with  whom  it  rests  finally  to  determine  whether 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department,  sub-inspectors,  and  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting 
inspectors,  inspector's  assistants,  or  auditors  of  accounts. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  one  of  such  officers 
unless  some  unforeseen  cause  (such  as  a  continued  epidemic)  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  inspector  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  school. 

The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an  assistant  the  duty  of  ftyamitn'ng 
into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 
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11.  The  Department^  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on     ArtiolM 
the  list  of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made,  shall  assign  to  the   11-17  (6.). 
school  a  school  year  on  the  termination  of  which  grants  shul  be  con- 
ditionally due.     Notice  will  be  given  of  any  change  in  the  school  year. 

12.  An  inspector  or  sub-inspector  may  visit  any  public  school,  or 
other  school  subject  to  inspection,  at  any  time  without  notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  school  only  once  per  annum,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

14.  No  school  is  placed  dn  the  list  for  inspection  (Article  11)  till 
an  application  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretan%  Scotch  Education 
Department^  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

Full  instructions  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of 
the  case. 

15.  The  managers  of  a  school  must  appoiht  a  correspondent  with  the 
Department,  and  must  give  notice  to  the  Department  of  any  change  of 
correspondent. 

(a.)  Teachers  cannot  act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  employed,  nor  can  tney  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  clerks,  or  treasurers,  of  school  boards, 
unless  very  special  grounds  can  be  shown  for  their  holding 
such  appointments. 

(b.)  The  term  managers  includes, — 

1.  The  School  Board  of  any  burgh  or  parish. 

2.  The  managers  of  a  public  school  appointed  by  a  School 

Board  under  section  22  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872,  or  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  of  the  4th  March  1896. 

3.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  grants  are  made 

pursuant  to  Article  5  (b), 

16.  Lapsed  Article, 


CHAPTER  II. 

GRANTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 
PrdtTniiuiry  Conditions. 


17.  Before  anv  grant  is  made  to  a  school  (Article  4)  the  Department 
must  be  satisfied  that — 

(a.)  The    school  is  conducted  in  accordance    with  the    terms    of 

Article  6 ;  and  no  child  is  refused  admission  on  other  than 

reasonable  grounds. 
(6.)  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  must 

not  be  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.      The 

managers  must  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers 

and  sSl  other  expenses  of  the  school. 
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Artidet  (*'•)  '^^  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  cleaaed,  warmed,  drained* 
17  (C.H8.  ^^  ventilated,   properly  furnished,   sipplied  with  siutable 

offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children 
attending  the  school.* 

(d,)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated,!  and  is  not  allowed  to 
undertake  duties,  not  connected  with  the  school,  which  occupy 
any  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the  time  appointea 
for  the  special  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

(e.)  Due  notice  is  given  tc  the  Department  of  any  changes  in  the 
school  staff  wnich  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.t  The 
first  grant  to  a  school  is,  as  a  rule,  computed  from  the 
date  at  which  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher  is 
notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Department. 

(/.)  All  returns  called  for  by  the  Department,  or  by  Parliament^  are 
duly  made;  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars 
carefully  registered*  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  teacher ; 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  accurately  kept  by  the 
managers,  and  duly  audited ;  and  all  statistical  returns  and 
certificates  of  character  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.U 

(g.)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the 
receipt  for  the  grant. 

Exception : — 

The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  receipt  for 
grants  f^  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board, 
not  being  schools  in  which  the  Minute  of  the  4th 
March  1895  is  applied. 

(h.)  The  income  of  the  school  is  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of 
public  or  State-aided  schools.! 

18.  The  grant  may  be  withheld,  if,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there 
appears  to  be  any  serious  primd  facie  objection.  A  further  inspection, 
by  a  Chief  Inspector,  is  made  in  every  such  instance,  and  if  the  orant 
be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  of  the  case  is  made  and  recorded. 

*  In  administering  this  aiticleihe  accommodation  in  the  CAse  of  new  schools, 
or  portions  of  schools  newly  added  or  enlarged,  will  he  calculated  in  accordance 
with  Rule  16  of  the  Department's  Rules  (dated  February,  1906)  for  the  Planning 
and  Fitting  up  of  Public  Scnools.  In  the  case  of  exiiting  schools,  the  Department 
will  accept,  for  the  present,  the  accommodation  hitherto  recognized,  subject  to 
the  fultilment  of  the  general  requirements  of  this  Article,  and  provided  that  the 
number  of  cliildren  habitually  id  attendance  in  any  one  room  does  not  exceed 
during  any  portion  of  the  year  the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  the  room  is 
recognise(f  as  providing  accommodation.  There  should  be  exhibited  in  each 
clasti-room,  or  room  in  which  instruction  ui  habitually  given,  a  placard  indicating 
the  number  of  Hcholars  for  whom  it  is  recognised  as  providing  sufficient  accom- 
modation. 

1  Sec  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachersp  and  also 
Footnote  *  to  Article  32  (c)  (2). 

t  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannua- 
tion) Act,  1898,  attention  to  this  rale  is  specially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
certificated  teachers. 

1[Under  Article  21  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of 
Teachers,  it  is  made  a  further  condition  of  grant  that  faoilities  for  the  use  of  the 
school  by  Training  Authorities  for  practice  in  teaching  shall  be  given  to  an 
extent  which  the  Department  may  consider  reasonable. 

§  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sections  20  and  53.  Any  income  from 
endowment,  if  5}pcnt  arcordini?  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  is  not  afTeoted  by  this 
rule. 
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ConiitiaM  and  Anrnmi  of  Qramis,  Article 

19. 

19.  In  this  ariiicle  the  following  normal  organization  of  a  school  is 

contemplated  : — (a)  Infant  Division,  providing  instruction  suitable  for 
children  under  7  years  of  age ;  (J)  Junior  Division — Instruction  suit- 
able for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10;  and  (c)  Senior 
Division — Instruction  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
12.  Liberty  of  classification  irrespective  of  age  is  permitted,  provided 
that  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  children  over  7,  and  of  children  over  10,  in  the  Infant  and 
Junior  Divisions,  respectively. 

Pupils  of  the  Senior  Division  who  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Article 
29 1,  may  be  taught  in  "  Supplementary  Courses  "  or  "  Higher  Grade 
Departments,"  but  grant  at  the  rates  specified  in  Artide  21  and 
Chapter  IX.  will  only  be  payable  on  the  attendances  of  children  over 
12  years  of  age.* 

The  arrangement  of  work  within  each  division  and  the  classification 
of  the  children  may  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  schools, 
but  shall  be  such  as  are  fitted  to  secure  the  standard  of  attainment 
specified  in  Article  29  I.  by  easy  gradations.  The  classification  should  be 
such  as  to  afford  due  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  promotion  in 
one  subject,  e.g,y  Reading,  should  not  be  made  dependent  on  proficiency 
in  another,  e,g,^  Arithmetic. 

To  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  four 
hundred!  times  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  course  of  a  year 
as  defined  by  Article  11,  grants  t  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
the  conditions  detailed  in  Section  A.  following,  and  at  the  rates  specified 
in  Section  B. 


*  See  footnotes  to  Articles  21  and  142  (a). 

t  Exceptions '.^ 

L  If  a  school  la  employed  for  the  nnrpofleof  taking  the  poll  at  a  Parliamentary 
election,  nnder  Section  6  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  or  at  an  election  for  a  County 
Ck)nncil  in  terms  of  section  30  (sub-section  6)  of  the  Local  Goyemment  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889,  or  at  an  election  for  a  Parish  Council  under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1894,  or  at  a  Municipal  Election  under  the  Municipal  Elections 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897,  the  number  of  meetings  during  which  the  managers  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  school,  solely  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  employed, 
may,  if  necessary,  be  counted  in  making  up  the  400  meetings  of  the  school. 

IL  If  a  school  claiming  annual  grants  for  the  first  time  has  not  been  open  for  the 
whole  year  (Article  13) ;  or,  if  a  school  has  been  closed  during  the  year  in 
consequence  of  a  requisition  under  Article  30,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemic  disease,  or  for  any  unavoidable  cause,  intimation  having  been  duly 
given  to  the  Department  at  the  time,  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  from 
the  number  of  meetings  (400).  If  the  school  is  closed  on  account  of  epidemic, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  for  x  weeks,  the  number  of  meetings  required  will 

be^^t:^X400.  (iSec  Article  30.) 
46 

iiL  If  a  section  only  of  the  achool  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
sition under  Article  30,  the  average  attendance  may  be  calculated  separately 
for  that  section,  the  proportionate  reduction  specified  under  this  footnote 
being  made  from  the  number  of  meetings  in  respect  of  the  section  so  closed,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  school  being  calculated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

t  All  grants  under  this  article,  as  well  as  any  other  grants  which  may  be 
made  under  this  Code,  will  be  subject  to  the  deductions  niade  under  the 
Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  Section  1  (2)  (&),  and 
the  roles  [prescribed  under  that  Act,  in  respect  of  any  teacher  employed  in  or 
in  connection  with  the  school. 
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AltiidM        A.  1.  That  the  organisation  of  the  school  both  as  to  Divisions  and 

19  A  h-lya.).  the  classification  within  the  Divisions  is  satisfactory 

2.  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management 

of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  cldldren  in  habits  of  punctuality, 
of  Kood  nuuiners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  andT  respect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

3.  That  a  satisfactory  education  is  given  to  the  children  aooordinc 

to  a  scheme  for  each  of  the  three  Divisions,  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Inspector. 

4.  This  scheme  of  work  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  Divisions, 

mi^e  provision  for  : — 

(a,)  Adequate  physical  exercise  according  to  an  approved 
system.* 

(6.)  For  the  instruction  of  girls  in  Needlework,  in  general 
accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Dei>artment. 

(«.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in.  Singing  by  note, 
except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquinr,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

(d.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Drawing  (whether 
with  or  without  Manual  occupations)  according  to  a 
scheme  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Department, 
except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquirv,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

(e.)  For  the  committing  to  memory  by  the  scholars  of  pieces 
of  poetry  of  literary  merit.  This  shall  be  a  regularly 
recurring  exercise  provided  for  in  the  Time-table,  but  no 
set  number  of  lines  is  prescribed. 

5.  The  scheme  of  instruction  shall  further  and  principally  make  pro- 

vision for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  three  subjects 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  degree 
of  advancement  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  scholar. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Division  shall  in  addition 

make  provision  for  the  following : — 

(a.)  Nature  Knowledge — the  acauisition  by  the  children, 
by  means  of  observation  and  enquiry,  of  a  knowledge 
of  common  objects,  natural  phenomena,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school. 

(b,)  Practice  in  speaking  English,  based  upon  the  preceding 
and  upon  the  lessons  of  the  reading  book. 

(e.)  First  notions  of  Geography. 

7.  In  the  Senior  Division,   instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects 

(Section  6)  shall  be  continued  and  amplified  as  follows : — 
(a,)  Nature  Knowledge — direct    experimental   knowledge  of 
the  standards  of  measure  and  weight,!  practice  in  appjdng 


*  The  system  of  physical  exeroiae  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  lines  of 
the  new  Model  course. 

t  For  this  pnrpoee  simple  balances  and  examples  of  the  common  standard 
weights  and  meastires  should  he  provided,  and  should  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 
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them,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  and  in  making     Arttdat 
simplecalculations  resultingtherefrom ;  some  acquaintance  19  A  7  {b,h 
with  the  natural  features,  the  plant  life,  the  industries         IL 
and  the  productions,  of  the  district. 

{b)  English — practice  in  describing,  orally  and  in  writing, 
actual  observations  and  experiences,  and  in  re-producing 
the  substance  of  a  reading  lesson  studied  beforehand ; 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Endish  sentences,  of 
the  functions  of  words,  and  of  the  related  meaning  of 
words  from  the  same  root. 

(c.)  Geography— The  Elements  of  Physical  Geography.  An 
outUne  Qiowledge  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  world, 
with  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  Europe  and  a  further 
study  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  Colonies. 

(d.)  There  shaU  also  be  added  some  knowledge  of  British 
EQstory,  advancing  from  an  outline  knowledge  of  the 
main  periods  to  a  more  detailed  study  year  by  year. 
One  of  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the  Senior  Division 
must  be  a  manual  of  History,  suitable  for  use  as  a  reading 
book  in  that  division  of  the  school 

8.  Blanagers  shall  submit  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  approval* : — 

(a.)  A  scheme  of  the  work  of  each  Division  in  accordance 

with  the  foregoing  requirements ;  and 
(6.)  A  time-table  showing  the  classification  adopted  in  each 

Division,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  main  head  of  the 

instruction. 
These  documents,  when   approved  by  H.M.  Inspector,  shall  be 
signed  by  him  and  returned  to  the  school. 

9.  Deviations  from  the  time-table  of  a  minor  or  temporary  character 

shall  be  recorded  in  the  log-book,  but  when  such  changes  are 
extensive,  fresh  time-tables  should  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
Inspector,  who  may  also  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table 
at  such  intervals  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

10.  At  least  14  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 

the  intended  closing  of  the  school  on  account  of  local  holidays, 
or  other  causes,  and  intimation  of  the  closing  of  the  school  on 
account  of  an  epidemic  should  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Notice  should  also  be  given  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  any  vacation. 

11.  In  each  class  a  record  of  work  done  in  each  subject  shall  be  kept 

in  such  detail  as  shall  show  the  previous  course  of  instruction 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  Any  examination  of  a 
class  which  an  Inspector  may  institute  at  any  of  his  visits  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  shall 
be  based  upon  this  record,  and  shall  not  have  reference  to  any 
other,  standard  of  examination.  But  the  Inspector  shall 
report  cases  where  the  advancement  of  the  instruction,  having 
regard  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children,  seems  in- 
adequate, and  may  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table  and 
scheme  of  work. 

*  SohttDies  OBce  approved  may  be  acted  upon  till  the  sabmission  of  a  fresh 
icheme  of  work  is  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  found  desirable  by  Managers- 
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▲itidM  B.  1.  When  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  who  has 
ig  2 1^  visited  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  that 

19  B  4(&.)-  ^^^  foregoing  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  that  the 

school  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  satisfactory  efficiency,  the 

following  grants  may  be  made : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  number  in  attendance*  throughout  the 
year  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  a  normal  grant 
of  1 8s. 

(b,)  On  the  average  attendance*  of  children  between  seven  and 
ten,  a  nomiar  grant  of  20s, 

(c.)  On  the  average  attendance*  of  children  over  10  years  of 
age  for  whom  grant  is  not  claimed  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.,  a  normal  grant  of  22s. 

2.  The  normal  rates  of  grant  under  Article  19  B.  1,  may  be  in- 

creased by  W.  on  account  of  exceptionally  meritorious  work 
in  the  corresponding  Division  of  the  school  An  Inspector,  in 
recommending  this  increase  (which  shidl  not  be  made  unless  the 
arrangements  for  physical  exercise  are  satisfactory),  shall 
specify  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  recommendation. 

3.  The  normal  rate  of  grant  for  any  Division  may  be  diminished 

by  6d,  on  account  of  defects  in  organization  and  classification 
(Article  19  A.  1),  or  in  instruction  under  any  of  the  heads 
19  A.  4-7,  and  by  Is.  for  any  observable  nogleot  of  the 
requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2,  or  for  the  omission  of  any 
essential  portion  of  the  approved  curriculum.  More  serious 
defects  wiU  be  visited  by  deductions  from  the  grant  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  32  (b). 

4.  Where  efficient  instruction    in  Drawing  is  given  by    teachers 

recognised  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the    subject,  for  at  least  IJ  hours  a  week  throughout 
the    year,   in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Department,  a  further  grant  may  be  made  in  respect  of  that 
instruction,  as  follows  : — 
On  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year : 
(a.)  of  children  between  seven  and  ten.  Is.  6d, 
(b.)  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  for  whom  grant  is 
not  claimed  under  the  provisions  of  Article  21  or 
Chapter  IX.,  Is.  9d, 

The  foregoing  rates  may  be  increased  by  3d,  in  respect  of  the 
corresponding  Division  of  the  school  when  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  children,  in 
addition  to  being  taught  Drawing  satisfactorily,  receive 
efficient  training  in  an  appropriate  progressive  course  of 
simple  exercises  of  hand  and  eye. 


*  The  ayerage  attendances  which  are  here  taken  as  a  basis  for  oaiculating 
grants  are  not  those  of  the  actual  divisions  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, though  it  is  expected  that  there  should  be,  as  a  rule,  a  general  correspon- 
dence between  them.  When  for  puri)oses  of  instruction  the  inclusion  of  Infants  in 
the  Junior  Division  has  been  sanctioned  the  grants  shall  nevertheless  be  paid 
u  in  this  section. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  grant  the  attendances  of  a  child  who  becomes  seven 
(or  ten)  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year  shall  be  registered  under 
(6)  or  (c)  respectively  throughout  the  year;  but  if  he  does  not  reach  the  age 
stated  till  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  his  attendances  shall  contiAueU) 
be  registered  under  (a)  or  (6)  respectively  throughout  the  year. 
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NX. — This  Drawing  grant  is  not  taken  into  account    j^r^clet 
in  making  a  redaction  under  Article  32.  ig  B  5. 

The  exceptional  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  instruction  in  the    19  B  (a) 
school  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  an  increase  of 
grant  under  Article  19  B.  2  may  he  recommended. 

5.  Where  there  is  a  separate  Department,  and  a  separate  certificated 

teacher  for  the  Infant  Division,  and  that  Division  is  taught 
in  accordance  with  Infant  School  methods,  in  rooms  properly 
constructed  and  furnished  for  such  instruction,  the  normal 
rate  of  grant  for  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
under  Article  19  B.  1.  (a)  may  be  increased  by  Is. 

6.  To  the  foregoing  rates  of  grants  specified  under  Article  19  B.  1, 

there  shall  be  added  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  popu* 
lation  does  not  exceed  10,000)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Boss,  Sutherland,  Gaitlmess,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  65  per  cent,  but  does 
not  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  number*  of  children 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  school  register,  1^. ;  where 
the  average  attendance  exceeds  70  per  cent,  but  does  not 
exceed  75  per  cent,  of  such  number  2$. ;  where  the  average 
attendance  exceeds  75  per  cent,  but  does  not  exceed  80  per 
cent,  of  such  number,  33. ;  where  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  such  number,  4^.1 ;  and  that  in 
respect  of  each  division. 

7.  In  the  counties  specified  in  the  foregoing  section,  if  the  infants 

and  children  in  the  Junior  Division  are  partly  taught  by  a 
Graelic-speaking  teacher  whose  services  are  not  required 
under  Article  32  (c)  in  respect  of  the  average  attendance  at 
the  school,  the  rate  of  the  grants  under  Article  19  B.  1  (a) 
and  (6)  may  be  increased  by  one  shilling. 

C.  (Lapsed  AHicle). 

D.  In  addition  to  the  grant  under  Article  19  B.,  a  special  grantt 

of  101.  (or  152.),  may  be  made  subject  to  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Inspector,  u  the  population  within  two  miles,  by  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  school  is  less  than  300  (or  200)  souls, 
and  there  is  no  other  public  or  State-aided  school  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  available  for  that  population. 

N.B. — This  special  grant  is  not  taken  into  account  in  making 
a  reduction  under  Article  32. 

(a.)  In  thinly-peopled  districts  where  the  number  of  scholars 
that  can  be  brought  together  at  one  centre  is  less 


*  This  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  8ain  of  the  numbers  remaining  on  the 
aehool  roister  at  the  end  of  eaeh  week  (to  be  duly  noted  at  the  time)  by  the 
oomher  of  weeks  during  which  the  school  has  met. 

t  The  special  rates  of  payment  will  not  be  payable  if  it  apnears  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  school  board  are  failini;  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure 
the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  allchildren  of  school  age  within  the  School 
Board  District.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  percentage  of  average 
attendance  to  the  number  on  the  school  register,  the  additioniu  attendances 
allowed  under  Art.  23  (6.)  are  not  included. 

The  names  of  scholars  temporarily  absent  owing  to  sickness  must  be  retained 
on  the  r^^ister  unless  the  sickness  has  been  certified  on  medical  authority  to  be 
of  an  epidemic  character  or  such  as  necessarily  to  entaU  prolonged  absence 
fromschooL 

$  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  lecUons  19  (2  and  31  and  53, 
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^I^^^*  than  20  (or  where  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 

MI  f    !  ^^^  I)epartment  that  any  alight  excess  beyond 

*^  '  ^^'''  this  number  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  main- 

tained), children  under  10  years  of  age  living  more 
than  two  mOes  and  children  over  10  years  living 
more  than  three  miles  from  any  aided  school  by 
the  nearest  road,  or  separated  from  it  by  tho  sea, 
may  be  instructed  at  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere, 
by    a    teacher    approved  by   the   Inspector,   and 
worliing  under  the  supervision  of  the  certificated 
teaclier  of  a  school  to  which  grants  are  made.     If 
these  scholars,  having  been  so  instructed  on  60  days 
in  the  year,  are  presented  to  the  inspector  at  the 
central  school,  or  at  some  other  place  approved  by 
the   Department,   on  a  date  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,  a  grant  may  be  made  of  17 s,  for  each 
child  under  10  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the 
school  year,  and  of  ISs,  for  each  child  who  is  over 
10  years  of  age  at  that  date,   provided  that   the 
Inspector  reports    that    each  child  is  being  satis- 
factorily instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Article  19  A. 
5,  6,  and  7,  and,  if  a  girl,  has  been  duly  instructed 
in  needlework. 
(5.)  When  tho  number  of  scholars  so  instructed,  at  more 
than  one  centre,  by  one  or  more  such  teachers,  and 
presented  to  the  Inspector,reaches  15,  the  managers 
may  claim  a  grant  of  lOL  in  addition  to  the  amount 
earned  by  examination. 
If  registers  of  attendance  are  regularly  kept,  the  average 
of  such  scholars  (Article   26)    will    for  the  purposes  of 
the  calculation  of  the  grant  in  relief  of  fees  (Chapter 
VIII.),  of  the  special  grant  payable  under  Section  67 
of   the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,   and  Section  1 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  of  the  General 
Aid  Grant  be  deemed  average  attendance  at  a  school 
conditionally  entitled  to  share  m  the  Parliamentary  grant 
for  Education. 

E.  Lapsed  Section* 

F,  Where  the  Department  are  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  a  notice  of 

the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30  or  any  provision  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  the  exclusion  of  certain  chil- 
dren, the  average  attendance  has  been  seriously  diminished 
and  that  consequently  a  loss  of  annual  grant  would,  but  for 
this  Article,  be  incurred,  the  Department  have  power  to  make 
a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  loss  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  grant. 

20»  I.  For  each  blind  or  deaf-mute  scholar  in  a  day  school,  or 
in  any  institution  for  the  education  of  blind  or  deaf-mute  childb^en, 
approved  by  the  Department,  grants  may  be  allowed — 

(a.)  At  the  rate  of  31,  35.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  been  instructed  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  and  his  attainments  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  his  necessary  disqualifi- 
cations. 

*  For  the  subject  matter  of  this  Section,  referenoe  is  made  to  the  Regulations 
for  the  Prehmiuary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  published  separately. 
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(h.)  At  the  nl^  oi  2/.  2s.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  received  satis-     AtUaIm 
factory  instruction  and  made  satisfactory  pri^ess  in  some  20 1  (^-^-Sl 
course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by  the  Department. 

n.  (a.)  Where  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  is  made  for 
the  instruction  of  "  defective  "  or  "  epileptic  "  children*  in 
special  classes  (limited  to  20  pupils),  speciaUy  reserved  for 
such  children,  under  teachers  specially  approved  by  the 
Department  for  the  purpose,  the  grant  under  Article  19  B. 
1.  (bJ)  and  (c.)  may  be  allowed  as  for  an  average  attendance  of 
50,  or  any  less  number  that  the  Department,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

(b.)  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  beforehand  for  the 
recognition  of  any  such  special  class,  and  a  separate  return  of 
the  attendances  thereat  shall  be  made. 

(0.)  No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  the  special  class  except  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  approved 
by  the  Department,  that  the  child  in  question  is  "  defective  " 
or  "  epileptic,"  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  subsequunt 
medical  examination  of  the  children  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Department  may  approve. 

N.B. — ^The  grants  under  this  Article  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  reductions  under  Article  32. 

21.  Where  the  scholars  who  have  been  enrolled  in  supplementary 
coursest  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article  29  I.)  are  suitably 
instructed  singly,  or  collectively  in  classes  of  not  more  than  40,  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Fifth  Schedule  and  according  to  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  or  according  to  any  alterna- 
tive scheme  X  specially  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Inspector, 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  a  normal  grant  may  be  made  of  505.  on 
the  average  attendance  of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age§  enrolled 
in  such  courses.  This  grant  may  be  increased  in  cases  of  exceptional 
efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or  more  tenths, 
for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  the  omission  of  any  essential 
portion  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

•  By  "defective"  children  shall  be  nnderstood  children  who,  not  being 
imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  doll  or  backward,  are  defective,  that  is  to  say, 
ohildien  whcs  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  receiving: 
proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools 
ont  are  not  incapable,  by  reason  of  such  defect,  of  receiving  benefit  from  instruc* 
lion  in  such  special  classes  as  are  mentioned  in  this  article.  Bv  "  epileptic  " 
el^dren  shall  be  understood  children  who,  not  being  idiots  or  imbeciles,  are 
unfit  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy,  to  attend  the  ordinary  public  elementary 
schools. 

f  See  Circular  Letter  Number  374  of  date  16th  February,  1003. 

t  In  rural  schools,  such  schemes  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  selected 
pupils  in  one  or  more  languages  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  supple- 
mentaiy  course,  or  in  substitution  lor  subjects  under  Schedule  V.  B,  or 
Schedofe  V I.  to  such  extent  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector.  Certifica- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  a  pupil's  profioiencv  in  any  languaee  may  be  obtained  by 
presentation  at  tlie  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  and  no  entry  as  regards 
languages  will  be  made  on  the  Merit  Certificate. 

§  See  Article  29  I.  For  the  purpose  of  these  grants,  a  pupil  shall  be  taken 
te  be  twelve  years  of  ase  at  the  "  fixed  date  "  (preceding  or  succeeding)  which  ia 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  birthday. 
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Articles         (a*)  O^rants    cannot    be    claimed    both    under    this    Article    and 
Sl(a.>>(c.)(S)  under  Article  19  in  respect  of  the  same  scholars,  but  where 

the  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Article  as  regards  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
supplementary  course  are  not  fulfilled,  he  may  nevertheless 
recommend  a  ^ant  on  their  account  as  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  school.  Attendances  of  pupils 
under  twelve  yean:  of  age*  enrolled  in  the  supplementary 
course  shall  bo  paid  for 'at  the  rate  allowed  for  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  School. 

(b,)  Grants  will  also  be  made  for  attendance  of  scholars  (being  over 
twelve  years  of  ago  *)  at  approved  courses  of  practical 
instruction,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  Experimental 
Science,  at  the  rate  of  12^.  M,  per  100  hours' 
attendance. 

(2.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  Manual  Instruction  or 
at  lessons  in  Cookery  t,  Laundry  Work,  Dairjnng, 
Dressmaking,  or  practical  Household  Economy,  at 
the  rate  of  8s,  M,  per  100  hours'  attendance. 

The  hours  of  attendance  on  which  grant  is  claimed  under  this 
sub-section  must  not  exceed  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  disallow  or  to  pay  at  a  reduced  rate 
attendances  which  are  deemed  to  be  excessive.  An  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  hours  of  instruction  must  bo  sub- 
mitted to  H.M.  Inspector  beforehand  for  approval. 

{c)  As  a  condition  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sub 
section  the  Department  must  be  satisfied : — 

(1.)  That  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  any  form  of  practical  instruction  is  sufficient  and 
suitable. 

(2.)  That  the  lessons  are  given  by  properly  qualified 
instructors!,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  not  less  than  1} 
hours'  duration  in  each  case. 

(3.)  That  lessons  for  which  these  grants  are  claimed 
consist  mainly  of  individual  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  properly  directed  and  supervised,  and  in 
general  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  work  deter- 
mined beforehand.  No  payment  will  be  made  on 
account  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  any  of  these 
courses  of  instruction  for  more  than  one  year  unless 

•  See  footnote  §  on  preceding  pa^^e. 

t  The  attendance  (»f  boys  at  Cookery  ('lasses  may  be  reckoned  in  special  cir- 
cuinstanees  approved  by  the  Department  l^eforehand. 

X  A  teaehor  of  Cookery  under  thus  Bection  most,  as  a  rule,  hold  a  certificate 
from  a  Training  School  of  Cookery  recognised  by  the  Department. 

A  teacher  of  Woodwork  and  Metal- work  must,  as  a  rule,  hold  the  teacher's 
certificate  in  these  subjects  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  of  the 
Educational  Handwork  or  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland,  of  the  Board  of 
Examinations  for  Educational  Handwork,  or  of  some  other  recognised 
examining  body  whose  requirements,  standard  of  examination,  and  mode  of 
conducting  the  examination,  are  for  this  purpose  approved  by  the  Department. 
But  in  these  and  other  subjects  of  practical  instruction  the  Department  may, 
in  special  circumstancep,  recognise  teachers  whose  oompetenoe  is  otherwise 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department. 
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the  Bcheme  of  work  provides  fcr  different  and  more    jyrlielee 
advanced  exercises  in  each  successive  year.  81  {e.)  <4)« 

(4.)  That,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  20  pupils  are  taken  at 
a  time  for  a  practice  lesson  by  any  one  teacher. 

(5.)  But  demonstration  lessons  in  Cookery  or,  in  other  sub- 

1'ects  of  practical  instruction  in  which  demonstration 
essons  are  necessary  or  useful,  may  be  reckoned  as 
lessons  for  the  purposes  of  this  grant  to  a  number 
not  exceeding  half  of  the  total  number  of  lessons 
given,  provided  that  attendance  at  such  demonstra- 
tion lessons  shall  not  be  reckoned  for  more  than 
54  pupils  at  a  time. 

22.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does  not 
exceed  10,000),  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Arsvll,  Boss, 
Satheriand,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  there  shtJl  be  main- 
tained at  one  or  more  centres  sanctioned  by  the  Department^  a  school 
in  which  at  least  one  teacher  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to 
be  qualified  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
cnrriculum,  and  where,  independently  of  such  teacher,  there  shall  be 
profvided  a  staff  which,  after  a  deduction  of  30  scholars  from  the  average 
attendance,  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Article  32  (e),  to  such  a 
school  a  further  grant  may  be  made  of  65.  CiJculated  on  the  average 
attendance  of  the  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

CalcukUion  of  Attendance* 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  be 
reckoned  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular 
sabjects  less  f^sii  two  hours,*  or  in  an  Infant  School,  an  Infant 
Division,  or  class  for  Defective  Children  (Article  20  II.),  one  hour  and 
ahalft; 

(a.)  Between  the  1st  of  November  and  1st  of  April,  two  attendances 
may  be  registered  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  secular 
instruction  for  four  hours,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  taken 
togetiher. 

{K)  Two  consecutive  hours  are  reckoned  as  an  attendance  and  a  half 
in  the  case,  of — 

(1.)  Scholars  who  are  employed  under  any  half-time  Act. 

(2.)  Scholars  residing  two  miles  or  upwards  from  a 
suitable  State-aided  school 
(fJ)  No  additional  attendances  shall  be  reckoned  under  sub-section  (b) 
of  this  Article  for  any  scholar  who  has  not  attended  at  least 
200  times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year ;  and  the  addi- 
tional attendances  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as,  when 
added  to  the  number  of  actual  attendances,  will  give  a  total 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  attendances  which 
such  scholar  could  have  made  during  the  year. 

24.  Attendance  of  scholars  at  approved  forms  of  physical  exercise, 
or  swimming  lessons,  under  a  competent  instructor,  or  at  any  other 
fonn  of  instruction  provided  for  in  tne  time-table  and  approved  by  the 

*  This  may  iooliide  an  interval  of  15  minutes  for  recreation  daring  a  meeting 
of  3  bom,  or  5  to  10  minntes  in  a  shorter  meeting. 
t  Knt  indnding  any  time  allowed  for  recreation. 
0820  H 
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ArtiolM     Inspector  as  being  of  the  nature  of,  or  contributing  to  the  effidenqr  of, 
25-291.  (6.)  the  instruction  under  Article  19  A.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  counted  as 
school  attendance  for  such  number  of  hours  as  is  shown  in  the  time- 
table approved  by  the  Inspector. 

Shoulditbedesired  to  count,  as  school  attendance,  attendance  at  special 
lessons  occurring  irregularly,  and  not  provided  for  in  the  time-table, 
due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  lessons  shall  be  given  to 
the  Inspector,  and  his  approval  obtained.  Sanction  under  this  Article 
for  visits  to  museums,  or  for  any  form  of  out-door  lessons,  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  approved  forms  of  physical 
exercise,  for  more  than  20  scholars  at  a  time,  under  the  charge  of  one 
teacher. 

25.  Attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school 
under  3  or  above  18  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  by 
adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  same  period, 

.  and  di\'iding  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within 
the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  Lapsed  Article. 

28.  Lapsed  Article. 

29. 1.  A  scholar  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion,  has 
been  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  School, 
and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  that  class,  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  upon  being  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  hy  the 
head  master  of  the  school  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
class,  may  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment 
in  a  supplementary  course  (Article  21)  or  a  Higher  Grade  Department 
(Chapter  IX.V  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  work 
of  the  class  snows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such  examination 
of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such  enrolment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  under  Article  21  or  Chapter 
IX.  of  the  Code.*  Piovided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  candidates,  upon  any  sufficient  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school,  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presentation  under  this 
Article  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(rt.)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 
phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty, 

(ft.)  To  write  to  dictation,  with  good  spelling  and  legible  and  regular 
handwriting,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

*  Enrolment  for  the  purposes  of  these  grants  must  he  made  from  certain 
fixed  dates  (not  more  than  three)  proposed  by  the  Manaf^rs  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Department.  These  dates,  when  selected,  must  be  adhered  to  for  a  series 
of  years.  In  default  of  any  special  application  by  Managers,  these  dates  will  be 
taken  to  be  the  Ist  of  Auisust,  1st  of  January,  1st  of  ApiQ^  or  the  next  following 
days  on  which  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

Pupils  may  be  enrolled  at  these  dates  after  approval  by  the  Inspector,  and 
pupils  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  except  as  regards  approval  by  the  Inspector, 
jmy  be  i>rovi8ionally  enrolled  subject  to  oonfiraiation  by  the  Inspector  at  his 
next  visit.  Managers  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Inspector  to  any  cases  of  provisional  enrolment  since  the  date  of  his  precediuff 
visit,  and  no  such  enrolment  will  be  deemed  to  be  valid  except  when  in  accoira- 
ance  with  a  schedule  signed  by  him. 
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(c)  To  answer  questionB  as  to  the  subject  matter  of,  and  the  mean-     Articles 
ing  of  words  and  sentences  in,  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the      29  L  (c.K 
class ;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in  com-         SL 
plete  sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 

(d.)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 
writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  read. 

(«.)  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num- 
bers, easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and 
to  be  expert  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation, 
both  mentally  and  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(f.)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 
approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 

IT.  Certificates  of  Merit  may  be  issued  by  Managers,*  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  at  the  fixed  dates  specified  in  the  footnote 
to  Article  29. 1.,  to  scholars  who — 

(a.)  Have  become  14  before,  or  during  the  course  of,  the  term 

preceding  the  said  fixed  date.f 
(b.)  Have  been  in  regular  attendance!  at  an  approved  supplementary 

course  for  not  less  than  one  complete  year. 
(c.)  Are  certified  by  the  head  master  to  be  of  good  character  and 

conduct,  and 
(d,)  Are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made 

good  progress  in  the  studies  of  the- approved  course. 

Each  pupil  enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course  shall  keep  an 
individual  record  of  the  work  done  by  him,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  for  verification  and  test  at  any  of  his  visits,  and,  being  vouched 
for  by  the  teacher,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  entry  upon  the  merit 
certificate. 

.10.  If  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  require  either  the  closure  of  the  school  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  the  exclusion  of  certain  children  for  a  specified  time, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  or  any  danger  to  health 
likely  to  arise  n-om  the  condition  of  the  school,  such  requirement  must 
at  once  be  complied  with,  but  after  compliance  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  if  the  requirement  is  considered  unreasonable. 

31.  Lapsed  Article. 

*  The  special  attention  of  Managers  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  Merit 
Certificates  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  Article  12  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code. 

IntunaUon  should  be  made  to  the  Inspector  on  the  appropriate  form  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  of  any  candidates  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  awaid 
certificates  at  the  close  of  that  term,  and  if  the  Inspector  signifies  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  visit  the  school  daring  that  term,  exercise  books  and  anv  other  avail- 
able evidence  of  the  candidates'  proficiency  must  be  forwarded  to  him,  together 
with  the  schedules  containing  the  teachers  recommendations,  for  his  consider- 
ation and  decision  as  to  the  award  of  certificates.  Managers  will  be  responsible 
in  all  cases  for  due  presentation  of  the  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  for  obtaining 
the  Inspector's  confirmation  of  the  proposed  award  of  certificates. 

t  Exeepiwn.  A  scholar  whose  birthday  falls  in  the  month  of  August  or 
September  will  be  held  eligible  f<»  the  award  of  the  certificate  on  the  Ist 
August  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

t  In  the  absence  of 'explanations  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  a  minimum 
of  90%  of  possible  attendances  will  be  expected  where  attendance  at  a  supple- 
mentary course  has  not  been  of  nior^  thi^n  one  year's  duration* 
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BeducHon  of  Ora/ni. 
•o  %ot  wi  \      32.  The  amount  which  may  be  ckimed  by  the  managers  (Articles  19, 
3»-3»(c.)U.)  21^  ^j  22,  and  Chapter  IX.)  may  be  reduced,*— 

(a,)  If  it  exceeds  175.  6d.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  during 
the  year  (Article  11),  by  its  excess  aboye  the  incomet  of  the 
school  from  all  sources  whatever,  other  than  the  grant ; 
provided  that  this  reduction  does  not  bring  the  grant  below 
175.  6rf.  per  scholar. 
Exception: —  ,  .        ,  r 

In  any  parish  (not  burgh)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Koss,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
"  where  a  School  rate  of  not  less  than  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
"rateable  value  of  the  parish  has  been  levied"  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67,  and  Parliamentary  Grant 
(Caithness  and  Sutherland)  Act,  1889),  this  Article  will  not 

be  enforced.  ,   ,^  .     ,       .   , 

(h,)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole 
upon  the  Inspector's  report  for  serious  defects,  either  in 
organization  or  classification,  for  faults  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  discipline,  or  registration, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  supervision  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  registers,  for  overcrowding  or  defective  ventilation 
of  class-rooms,  or  for  untidy  state  of  rooms  or  oflSces,  or  (after 
six  months*  notice)  for  f Mlure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
remedy  any  defect  in  the  premises  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furni- 
ture, books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary  in- 
struction. If  the  Inspector  at  a  visit  without  notice  (Article 
12),  not  leas  than  six  months  after  intimation  has  been  given 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  reports  that  they 
have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  a  deduction  may  be  made 
from  the  next  grant  to  the  school. 

u^ (1).  If  a  sufficient  iStaff  of  teachers  for  the  number  of  scholars 

in  average  attendance  at  the  school  be  not  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  stated  below,  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  the 
year  will  be  made  on  account  of  each  of  the  first  15  scholars  out  of 
every  25  for  whom  a  teacher  is  required,  but  not  provided.  { 

*  The  oonditions  of  thin  Article  do  not  apply  to  ffranto  under  Article  19  D. 
or  Article  20,  nor  to  the  grants  for  di-awing  under  Article  19  B.  4. 

t  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sections  19  (1)  and  03.  This  may 
inelnde  pwrt  of  the  salary  of  an  orsanizing  teacher,  or  of  a  teacher  of  Gaelic,  drill, 
eooking,  or  any  other  special  subject,  employed  hy  the  managers  of  several 
isehools,  or  a  small  expenditure  on  a  school  hbrary ;  but  not  expenditure  on 
Sunday  soliools  or  on  such  items  as  school  treats,  clothing,  money  prixes,  interest 
on,  or  repayment  of,  loans  (Education  (Scotland)  Act)  1872,  §  45),  or  any  outlay 
on  the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  or  any  outlay  for  otJier  pur- 
poses not  recognised  by  the  Department  as  educational. 

X  In  administering  this  Article  the  Department  will  make  allowance  for 
moderate  deficiencies  in  School  Staff  in  cases  where  it  can  Le  shown,  to  the 
Matisfactiou  of  the  Department,  that  such  deficiencies  are  due  to  the  operation 
}f  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  and,  until 
further  notice,  pnpil  teachers  serving  in  terms  of  Article  68  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  School  Staff,  and 
will  be  recognued  as  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance  of  25  scholars,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  so  employed  does  not  exceed  two  in  any  division  of  the 
school  for  every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  that  division.  Women  at  present 
recognised  as  part  of  the  School  Staff  in  terms  of  Article  32  (c).  (3)  of  the  Oxle 
of  1906,  will  also  continue  to  be  recognised  until  further  notice. 
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(2).  If  the  Department  is  satisfied  as  to  the  distribution  of  the     Aitielet 
Staff  as  between  the  various  classes,  and  that  in  no  case  are  more  than    32  (e.)  (2)  • 
60  children  habitually  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  the  various         37. 
members  of  the  school  staff  will  be  recognised  as  sufficient  for  an 
average  attendance  of  scholars  as  follows  : — 
A  certificated  *  head  teacher  for  50  scholars. 
A  certificated  *  assistant  teacher  for  60  scholars. 
An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions^ 

of  Article  79  (a)  or(ft)  of  the  Code  of  1906,1  or  l  ,      .  -,     ,   , 
Article  75  of  the  ftegulations  for  the  Training  (  ^^^  ^^  scholars, 
of  Teachers.  J 

An  assistant  teacher  fulfillinff  the  conditions!  #     oe      i.  . 
of  Article  79  (c)  of  the  Code  of  1906.t         /  ^""^  ^^  scholars. 
(d.)  By  one-twelfth  for  each  month  of  interval  i>etween  the  employ- 
ment of  two  certificated  teachers  ^Article  17  (d)),  unless  due 
to  some  exceptional  and  unavoidaole  cause,  intimated  at  the 
time  and  accepted  by  the  Department  as  sufficient.    This 
reduction  is  not  made  if  the  interval  does  not  exceed  three 
months,  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  an 
uncertificated  teacher. 
(e.)  Where  a  grant  is  payable  for  a  school  which  has  been  closed,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  net  outstanding  liabilities  on  current  account  of  the 
school  at  the  time  of  its  closing. 

33.  In  the  application  of  Article  32  (r.),  due  allowance  will  be 
made  for  any  unforeseen  increase  of  attendance  during  the  year  for 
which  grants  are  being  paid. 

School   Diary,    Log-Book,    dsc* 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  pro- 
vide out  of  the  school  funds,  besides  the  Code  for  the  year,  and 
registers  of  attendance  (Article  17  (/)  ), — 

(a.)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

{h,)  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

{c)  A  time  table  and  scheme  of  work  (Article  19  A.  8). 

35.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not 
less  than  300  ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  log- 
book an  entry  which  will  specify  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  visits 
of  managers,  and  other  facts  concerning  the  school  or  its  teachers, 
such  as  the  dates  of  withdrawals,  commencements  of  duty,  illness, 
visits  of  the  compulsory  officer,  etc.,  which  may  require  to  be 
referred  to  at  any  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to  be 
recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  log-book. 

*  Certificates  of  qualification  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  (England) 
will  be  accepted  as  eqtdvalent  to  those  granted  by  the  Department.  Appli- 
cations for  the  recognition,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  of  teachers' 
certificates  granted  by  other  recognised  authorities  will  be  considered  Individ- 
Qally  as  occasion  arises.  A.  tether  who  is  qualified  for  recognition  as  a 
Certificated  Teacher,  with  the  exception  that  he  (or  she)  has  failed  "to  satisfy 
the  Department  of  his  (or  her)  physical  capacity  in  the  manner  prescribed  liy  the 
School  Teachers  Superannuation  Kules  (Scotland)  18d9,  may  be/«bogniBed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Article. 

t  See  Article  71  of  the  Resulations  for  the  PreUniinary  Education,  &c.,  of 
Teachers,  for  the  date  at  which  recognition  of  these  qualincatiiins  will  cease. 
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Aitioles        ^^*  ^^  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  or  altered 
S8  - 118      otherwise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry. 

^   ^^  *'*  39.  The  summary  of  the  Inspector's  annual  report  and  any  remarks 

made  upon  it  by  the  Department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers, 
must  bi)  immediately  copied  verbatim  into  the  log-book,  as  well  as  any 
report  of  a  visit  without  notice  which  may  be  communicated  by  the 
Department  to  the  managers. 

40.  The  Inspector  may  call  for  the  log-book  and  portfolio  at  any 
visit  and  willjreport  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  properly  kept. 
He  will  reqtiire  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  change  in  tne 
school  staff.  He  will  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  paid  without 
notice  (Article  12),  making  an  entry  of  such  particulars  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  managers. 


CHAPTERS  III.  and  IV. 


41-112.  Lapsed  Articles. — For  the  subject  matter  of  these  chapters, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools, 
published  separately. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Labour  Certificates. 


113  117.  Lapsed  Articles, — The  provisions  of  these  Articles  are 
superseded  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  which  prescribes 
the  conditions  under  which  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  may  be  granted  by  School  Boards  to  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Pensions. 


118.  A  limited  number  of  pensions  will  be  granted  to  teachers  who 
were  employed  in  that  capacity  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  at 
the  date  (6th  August,  1872)  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 

(1.)  The  proposed  pensioner  must — 

(a.)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  a  public,  or  State-aided  school,  or 
training  college,  at  the  time  when  the  pension  is  applied  for. 

(6.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
teach  a  school  efficiently. 
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(fi.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  continuously  since  the  6th  of  j^^tieliA 
August,  1872,  as  principal  or  assistant  teacher  in  elementary  m  ^i,)(ei) 
schools,  or  in  training  colleges.  ^g^ 

(d,)  Be  recommended  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  managers 

of  the  schools  served  in. 
(e.)  Be  60  years  of  age  (if  a  man),  or  55  (if  a  woman),  unless  the 

pension  is  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  health. 

(2.)  As  a  rule,  pensions  will  be  granted  to  those  teachers  only  who 
have  been,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  application  on  their 
behalf,  employed  in  schools  or  colleges  under  inspection,  and  are 
deserving  of  such. assistance. 

(3.)  No  pension  may  be  granted  to  teachers  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  option  under  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  have  accepted  that  Act  in  the  prescribed 
manner. 

Provided  that,  if  a  teacher  who  haa  accepted  the  Act  is  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  i;o  be  unable  to  qualify  for  an 
allowance  under  the  Act,  he  may  be  granted  a  pension  under  this 
Article  not  exceeding  X^O  per  annum. 

(4.)  As  a  rule,  no  pension  will  be  granted  to  a  teacher  over  65 
years  of  age  on  whose  behalf  application  for  a  pension  was  not  made 
before  he  attained  that  age,  or  within  three  months  after  his  attaining  it. 

Provided  that,  where  appb'cati6n  for  a  pension  is  made  in  terms  of 
this  Article,  the  Department  may,  on  account  of  the  teacher's  special 
fitness,  and  on  the  application  of  the  managers,  allow  his  service  to 
continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

Where  a  pension  is  not  granted,  the  applicant's  status  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  will  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  65  years,  or  any  greater  age. 

(5.)  Applications  for  a  pension  will  be  received  only  from  the  mana- 
gers of  the  school,  or  training  college,  in  which  the  teacher  is  serving 
at  the  date  of  retirement. 

(6.)  These  applications  will  be  collected  for  decision,  on  their  com- 
parative merits,  twice  a  year,  about  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 

(7.)  The  maximum  number  and  value  of  pensions  receivable  at  one 
time,  in  Scotland,  will  be  as  follows : — 

£ 

)7  pensions  of  301.  each         -        -        -        -      210 
31  pensions  of  25^.  each  ....      776 

45  pensions  of  20L  each  ....      900 


1,885 
Donations  and  special  gratuities  (each  year)  100 

£1,985 

But  this  limit  of  the  number  of  pensions  shall  not  afiect  the  claims 
of  teachers  who  were  employed  before  August  1851.* 

(8.)  The  pension  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on   certificates  proving 
identity  and  good  behaviour. 

*  Minute  of  16th  Jane  1884. 
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yjf!*lJ^  CHAPTER  VII. 


Tbchnigal  Schools. 

119.  A  school  board  may  resolve  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
technical  school  as  defined  by  the  Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,1887. 

Any  such  resolution  may  refer  to  a  day  or  an  evening  school,  and  to 
a  school  or  a  department  thereof ;  but  each  resolution  must  refer  to 
one  school  or  department  only. 

120.  Before  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  that  resolution — 

(a.)  The  resolution  must  be  published  at  least  once  in  not  less  than 
two  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district. 

(6.)  The  resolution  must  be  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
board  held  not  earlier  than  one  month  after  its  first  publica- 
tion« 

(c.)  After  such  confirmation  by  the  school  boaid  the  resolution  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  eon- 
firmed  by  a  minute  of  that  Department. 

121.  In  submitting  such  resolution  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment the  school  board  shall  furnish  such  information  as  is  required 
by  the  Department,  and  in  particular  shall  state — 

(a.)  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  district 
and  the  means  already  available  therein  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, upon  which  the  proposal  is  based. 

(b.)  The  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 

(e.)  The  loale  of  fees  to  be  charged  in  tihe  sohooL 

The  school  board  shall  ako  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of  the  premises 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  to  employ  for  the  technical  school,  and 
•hall  itate  whether  it  is  proposed  to  apply  for  a  loaiL 

122.  If  the  resolution  is  confirmed  by  minute  of  the  Scotch  Bdacation 
Department,  the  school  board  may  proceed  to  establish  the  technioai 
school 

123.  Any  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  school  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  EdueatioD 
Department. 

124.  A  separate  account  shaU  be  kept  of  the  fees  derived  from  the 
teohnioal  school,  and  of  all  payments  from  the  school  fund  on  aocoant 
ci  the  sohooL 

125.  Attendance  at  a  school  or  department  estaUished  under  the 
Teohnioal  Schools  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  any  grant  under  thia  Code. 

126.  If  two  or  more  school  boards  resolve  to  combine  together  for 
Che  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  technical  school  the  pro- 
cedure shidl  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  preoeding  aitieles  for 
a  single  school  board. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL  Articlai 
127-1S6. 

Kelief  of  Fees. 

137.  Sums  of  money  are  annuallj  paid  to  the  Scotoh  Education 
Department  under  the  Local  Taxation  (CuBtoms  and  Excise)  Aot,  1890, 
mdt  in  oertain  oontingencies»  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Aeoonnt  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  for  distribution  by  that  Department 
towards  relief  from  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland. 

128.  The  amount  so  available,  together  with  any  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  same  purposei  shall  be  distributed  to  school  boards 
in  r68X>ect  of  the  public  day  schools  under  their  management  which  are 
on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36  Vict.  c.  62.  s.  67),  and  to  the  managers 
of  other  day  schools  and  classes  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  that 
grant,  provided  that  such  school  boards  and  such  managers  shall  con 
form  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

129.  The  distribution  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  of  each  school  upon  which  annual  grant  was 
paid  for  the  school  year  ended  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  let  of  March  in  such  financial  year. 

130.  The  Department,  upon  such  conditions  and  upon  being  fumiahed 
with  such  information  aa  it  may  require,  mav,  at  certain  dates  between 
Ist  April  and  Slst  March  in  each  financial  year  make  one  or  more 
payments  on  account  of  the  amount  accruing  to  each  school  under  the 
preceding  article. 

131.  The  full  amount  due  to  each  school  shall  be  calculated  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  total  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled 
to  share  in  the  grant  during  the  prescribed  period  shall  have  been 
ascertained. 

132.  After  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled  to  share 
in  the  grant  shall  have  been  so  ascertained,  the  Department  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  calculate  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  each  scholar, 
and  shall  thereafter  pay  to  each  school  the  amount  due  to  such  school, 
over  and  above  such  payment  or  payments  on  account  as  may  have 
already  been  made. 

133.  The  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  by  the  managers  of 
all  State  aided  schoob  sharing  in  the  grant  in  respect  of  such  schools, 
and  by  the  school  boards  in  respect  of  the  school  provision  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  district : — 

No  lees  shall  be  exacted  from  scholars  who  are  between  3  and  15 
years  of  age. 

134.  A  school  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department^  and  after  supplving  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  in  which 
relief  from  the  payment  of  fees  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with 
Article  133,  may  maintain  a  certain  number  of  schook  in  which  fees 
are  charged  to  mfants  and  in  all  or  any  of  the  classes. 

135.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  relief  from  the  payment  cf 
school  fees,  applicable  to  each  school,  as  approved  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  each  school. 

136.  In  the  case  of  a  school  board,  the  payments  due  in  respect  of 
aU  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board  may  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  school  board. 
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Aitielai         137.  Any  school  which  may  after  the  1st  of  April  in  any  financial 

137-142  (&•).  7^^  ^  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in 

the  Parliamentary  Grant,  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fee  Grant 

for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year  during 

which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HiOHKR  Grade  Schools. 

138.  Where  a  special  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  approved  by  the  Inspector  in  terms 
of  Article  29  I.,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  30  or  fewer  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  where  a  well  defined  course  of  instruction,  approved  by 
the   Department  and  extending  over   not  less  than  three  years,  is 

S'ven,  such  school  or  department  may  be  jrecognised  as  a  Hiprher 
rade  School  or  Department.  As  a  rule,  such  a  course  must 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  according  to  a  well 
graduated  scheme  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. — English  (including 
History  and  Geography ),  Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 
at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  and  Science  and  Drawing 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  these  subjects.  The  instruction  in  each  subject  should  follow  the 
lines  indicated  in  Appendix  No.  lY. 

139.  Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  according  to 
the  approved  scheme,  and  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  may  either  continue  their  studies  on  the  lines  of 
their  previous  general  course  or  may  receive  an  education  which  is  either 
predominantly  scientific  and  technical,  or  predominantly  commercial,  or 
IS  specially  suited  for  girls  (Household  Management  Course). 

140.  In  all  cases  the  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  school 
possesses  the  necessary  provision  of  class-rooms,  laboratories,  and 
workshops. 

141.  The  requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2.  4.  8.  9.  and  10,  shfdl 
apply  also  to  Higher  Grade  Schools, 

142.  Where  an  Inspector  reports  that  the  conditions  of  Ai-ticle  1 9.  A.  4 
have  been  observed,  and  that  a  satisfactory  course  of  instruotion  is 
being  given  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  grants  may 
be  n^e  as  follows : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of 
age  *  enrolled  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article 
29.  L)  in  a  recognised  first  year's  course,  21,  lOs, 

((.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed  a 
first  year's  course,  are  now  pursuing  an  approved  second 
year's  course,  31.  10«.t 

*  See  Article  29  I.  For  the  purpose  of  these  grants  a  pupil  shall  be  taken  to 
be  twelve  jetan  of  age  at  the  '*  fixed  date  "  (preceding  or  succeeding)  ^hieh  is 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  birthday. 

t  A  grant  at  the  higher  rates  specified  in  Articles  142  (6)  and  (c)  will  not  be 
paid  on  the  attendiuioes  of  any  pupil  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  at  least 
six  months  at  the  preoedinii;  course. 
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{c)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed    142  M 
a  second  year's  course,  are  pursuing  their  studies  according        154. 
to  the  scheme  for  the  third  year's  course,  or,  being  qualified 
as  prescribed  in  Article  139,  are  receiving  further  instruction 
according  to  an  approved  scheme,  4{.  10^.* 

143.  In  all  the  courses  payment  may  be  made  for  practical  instruc- 
tion, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  aim  of  the  course,  on  the 
conditions  and  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  21  (6)  and  (c). 

144.  The  grants  under  Article  142  may  be  increased  in  cases  of 
exceptional  efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or 
more  tenths  for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  non-fulfilment  of 
the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  eqtlipment  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

145.  For  every  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department,  separate 
accounts  must  be  kept,  and  the  managers  will  be  required  to  furnish  a 
balance  sheet  showing  clearly  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  as  a  unit,  independently  of  any  junior  or  preparatory  school 
with  which  it  may  be  connectea.t 

146.  A  general  register  of  all  pupils  of  a  Higher  Grade  School  shall 
be  kept,  showing  the  date  at  which  they  were  enrolled  with  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  the  course  followed  and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  each  year. 

Separate  registers  shall  be  kept  of  the  attendances  of  the  pupOs 
of  each  year,  and  ako  of  attendances  at  any  classes  of  practical 
instruction. 

147.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does 
not  exceed  10,000)  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Boss, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  a  school  which 
satisfies  the  conditions  required  by  the  Department  for  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Department  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  Article  22,  a  grant  of  lOs.,  calculated  on  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  such  Higher  Grade  School  or  Depart- 
ment, may  be  made  in  addition  to  any  grants  which  may  be  earned 
under  Articles  142  and  143.^ 

148.  No  grant  other  than  those  specified  in  this  Chapter  may 
be  made  on  account  of  scholars  in  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department, 
except  the  Grant  in  Relief  of  Fees,  the  General  Aid  Grant,  and  in 
Voluntary  Schools,  the  Aid  Grant  under  Chapter  X. 

149-153.  Lapsed  ArHdes. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

154.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  a 

sum  of  money  is  annually  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament 

to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  aiding  Voluntary  Schools  in 

Scotland.    The  Aid  Grant  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  managers 

*  See  footnote  (t)  on  preceding  page. 

t  The  conditions  of  Article  32  (a)  most  also  be  satiiiBed  aa  regards  the 
school  as  a  whole  (Elementary  and  Higher  Qrade  Departments  bung  taken 
toffether). 

7  In  such  schools  the  attendances  of  scholars  ovrr  ten  years  of  age  who  are 
not  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Article  may  be  reckoned  for  grant  under 
Artldeaa. 
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Arttolei     of  Voluntary  Day  Schools  in  Scotland  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  oon- 
164-160.    ditions,  set  forth  in  the  following  Articles ;  and  for  the  porposes  of 

Article  32  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  income  derived  from  a  source 

other  than  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

155.  To  the  managers  of  each  Voluntary  Day  School  conditionally 
entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36 
Vict.,  c.  62,  s.  67),  there  shall  be  paid  an  Aid  Grant  equal  to  Ss.  per 
head  for  the  whole  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  the 
school  provided  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  annually  audited  by  a  chartered  accountant^  a  banker 
or  bank  agent,  or  some  person  specially  approved  by  the  Department. 

156.  The  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial  year 
ending  on  the  31st  March,  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  average 
attendance  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  for  the  school  relative  to 
the  school  year  ended  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  January  in  such  financial  year. 

157.  Any  Voluntarv  School  which  may  after  the  1st  April  in  any 
financial  year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to 
share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid 
grant  for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Revision  of  Code. 

158.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify 
articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any 
action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  shall  have  lain  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

159.  The  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  a  form  as 
to  show  separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new 
articles,  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
both  Houses  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

160.  The  schedules  and  notes  annexed  to  the  Code,  shall  have  the 
same  efiect  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  158  and  159. 

(Signed)         CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN    SINCLAIR, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland 
J.    STRUTHERS, 
Secretary, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  March,  1907. 
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SCHEDULES. 


L  to  IV.— [Dropped]. 

V. — ^Subjects  of  Instruction  under  Article  21. 

VI. — Supplementary  Courses  under  Article  21. 
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FIFTH   SCHEDULE. 

Subjects  of  Instruction  under  Article  21  common  to  all 

Classes. 

A.  —The  Btvdy  of  English. 

The  main  object  of  this  study  shall  be  to  create  a  taste  for  good 
literature. 

The  chief  means  of  carrying  on  this  study  should  be : — 

(1)  Systematic  home  reading,  with    properly  directed  choice  of 

books. 

(2)  An  efficient  system  of  reviewing,  explaining,  and  testing  in 

school  the  reading  done  at  home. 

(3)  The  committing  to  memory,  after  discussion  and  explanation 

suitable  pieces  of  verse  and  of  prose. 

(4)  Systematic  teaching  and  practice  of  English  Composition. 

B.— C«rto»n  studies  hearing  upon  matters  which  it  is  of  concern  that  all 
the  pupils  should  know^  whatever  their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  specified  :— 

(1)  The  Laws  of  Health. 

(2)  Money  Matters — Thrift,  Investment,  Insurance. 

(3)  The  Conditions  of  Trade  and  Employment. 

(4)  The  Institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 

(5)  The  Empire — ^its  history,  growth,  and  trade ;  our  Colonies  and 

the  openings  for  enterprise  which  they  afford. 

(6)  Nature  Study,  Drill,  and  Singing. 

Reference  is  made  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter  of  16th  February, 
1903,  for  an  explanation  of  the  spirit  in  which  They  desire  these  stucQes  to 
be  pursued,  and  for  certain  suggestions  as  to  method. 

At  this  stage  of  study  it  is  highlv  desirable  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  District  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  both  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  and  also  for  the  purposes 
of  specific  lessons  in  Geography.* 

As  statwl  in  the  Circular,  it  is  not  considered  imperative  that  all  the 
topics  mentioned  under  Head  B.  should  be  taken  up  with  the  same  set  of 
pupils. 

*  The  Director-General,  Ordnance  Sarvey,  Southampton,  will  he  prepared,  on 
application  being  made  to  hini,  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools,  copies  of  a 
Bpecially  prepared  edition  of  the  Oitlnanoe  Survey  map  of  any  particular 
diBtrict,  on  tne  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
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SIXTH    SCHEDULR 
Supplementary  CSourses  under  Article  2J. 

I.  Commercial  Course. 

(1)  Arithmetic, — (a)  The  principles  of  Arithmetic  studied  and  exemplified 
in  their  application  to  cases  such  as  actually  occur  in  business  transactions ; 

{b)  Training  in  expertness  of  calculation  and  in  the  use  of  short 
metnods,  including  especially  j)ractical  applications  of  the  decimal 
systems  (e.^.,  calculations  in  decimal  money,  rapid  and  direct  expression 
A  MtiBn  money  in  decimals  of  £1,  etc.). 

(2)  Bookkeeping.— The  principles  of   Bookkeeping,  illustrated   by  the 
keeping  of  aocounts  in  simple  form. 

(3)  Common  Commercial  Documents  (such  as  Invoices,  Accounts,  Re- 
ceipts, Cheques,  etc.) :  their  purpose  and  proper  form. 

(4)  //an^tm^tno.— Systematic  practice  to  secure  tpeed  in  combination 
with  legibility  and  correctness  of  form. 

(5)  Shorthand  (optional). 

II.  iNDUSTRLkL  COURSB. 

(1)  Geometry  and  Mensu/ration, — (a)  Construction  and  measurement  of 
figures  drawn  to  scale  by  the  use  of  compasses,  protractors,  set  squares,  etc. ; 

(6)  Construction  and  use  of  graphs ; 

{e)  For  advanced  pupils,  mensuration  of  regular  solids. 
Note. — The  teaching  throughout  must  deal  with  concrete  problems ;  and 
in  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  correct  methods  and  exactness  of 
measuiement  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  prime  importance. 

(2)  AppliedArithmetic.--lne\n6inge8^pecial\ydecimeA  operations,the  Metric 
system,  and  money  calculations  such  as  ojcur  in  industnal  transactions. 

(3)  Woodwork  or  Ironwork  (or  both). — ^Workshop  practice,  from  working 
drawings  made  by  the  pupih. 

(4^i/ecAantcs.— Thesimpleprinciplesof  Mechanics:  and  withmoreadvanced 
ituoents,  elementary  problems  in  Machine  and  Building  Construction. 

III.    Course  por  Rural  Schools. 

(1)  Natwre  Study. — Continued  so  as  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
familiarity  with, 

(a)  The  rocks,  soils,  and  plants  of  the  district ; 

(6)  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests,  with  the  remedies 
against  them ; 

(c)  Wind  and  insect  pollination  of  plants ; 

{d)  Relations  of  air,  water,  and  soil  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Note. — Instruction  in  the  above  subjects  must  throughout  be  of  a 
practical  c^oaracter.  To  this  end,  School  Gardens  should  be  encouraged  : 
observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  should  be  made  where  possible ;  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
DMghbourhood. 

(2)  Geometry. — As  in  the  Industrial  Course,  but  more  especially  in  its 
applications  to  Land  Measuring  and  Surveying. 

(3)  Study  of  Newspaper  Market  Beports.—Wiih  exercises  and  calcu- 
lations based  upon  them. 

(4)  The  Keeping  of  AccourUs. 

(5)  Optional—  Woodwork  (or  Ironwork)  as  above. 
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IV.    Household  Manaosmsnt  (OnajBO  Coubss. 

(1)  2/oi««Jte«ptn^.— -Including, 

(a)  Care  of  Rooms,  Furnishings,  and  Clothing ; 

(b)  Marketing,  and  the  keeping  of  Household  Accounts ; 

(c)  Cookeiy; 

(d)  Laundry  Work ; 

(e)  Needlework— Especially  Mending,  Darning,  and  Cutfeing-out. 
Note. — ^All  the  above  subjects  must  be  taught  practically, 

(2)  Special  extension  of  such  topics  under  B.  (1)  of  the  Fifth  Schedule 
as  bear  upon  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  Family, 

(3)  Arithmetic,— Ab  applied  in  the  calculation  of  prices  and  the  practical 
use  of  the  common  weignts  and  measures. 

(4)  Scale  Drawing,— Ab  applied  to  the  making  of  diagrams  for  catting 
out  (optional). 

(6)  Dresemaking,  and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing-machine  (optional) 


For  sea-board  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  subject  of  Navigation 
should  be  combined  with  certain  subjects  seleoted  ktmi  the  forcing  courses, 
e.g.,  Geometry  and  Nature  Study.  The  instruction  in  Navigation  nxight 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  followiDg  syllabus  : — 

NAVIGATION. 

{Suggested  Syllabm  for  JBhsmetOary  Sekotfh,) 

FiEST  Stage. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  meaning  of  the  foUowing  terms — 
Navigation.  Seamanship.  Axis  of  the  Earth,  Norw  and  South  Fble^EqiLalCNr,: 
Equinoctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude,  Co-Latitude,  Longitude,  Difference 
of  Longitude,  Course  Steered,  Rhumb  Line,  Departui^e,  Distance*  To  know* 
the  geinenl  construction  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  aba  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  Variation,  Deviation^  and  Dip  of  the  Needla  To  work  examples 
of  finding  True  Course  from  Miignetic  Course,  and  viee  vertd.  To  convert 
degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles  into  degrees  of  Latitude,  and 
degrees  of  Longitude  into  time,  and  time  into  degrees  of  Longitude. 

SeOOKD  SffAQE. 

The  first  Stage ;  and  to  know  the  use  of  the  Azimuth  eompoas,  atifd  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  Napier's  Card  for  given  deviations.  The  Nautical  mileu 
and  length  of  a  knot  Leeway.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
a  Vessel.    Plain  sailing  and  Traverse  sailing. 

Easy  examples  to  be  worked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages  ;  and  use  of  Soundings,  Pai'allel,  Middle  Latitude, 
and  Mercator's  sailing,  a  Mercator's  Chart  to  he  constructed  from  table  of 
meridional  parts  ;  data  given  by  the  Inspector  (Mathematical  theory  of 
Chart  not  required).  Easy  examples  in  the  above  modes  of  sailing  to  be 
worked. 

Note.— Concurrently  with  the  above,  elementary  Mathematics  might  with 
pd vantage  be  studied,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  mdimentary  know- 
ledge of  Trigonometry  should  he  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Besides  the  simple  text  Ixioks,  Managers  should  at  least  provide  a  cheap 
Loat's  cumpass  (in  a  box),  a  book  of  Nautical  Tables  and  a  looal  Chart. 


Hefeitute  is  made  to  the  Department's  Circular  letter  of  date  16th 
February,  1903,  for  further  explanation  as  to  the  accpe  and  method  of  the>e 
Courses. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I.-^howing  separately  (for  1907)  all  Articles  modified,  and 
all  new  Articles. 

XL— [Dropped]. 

in. — MunTTB  of  the  CoiiMirrss  of  Ck^UNCiL  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  4th  March,  1895,  with  respect  to  certain 
Parishes  in  the  Ck)UNTiES  of  Boss  and  Inverness,  where 
difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  School  Provision. 

IV. — Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
or  Departments. 
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APPENDIX  No  L         .       .        .        - 

Showing  aepamtely  (for  1907)  all  Articlbs 

Articles  in  the  Code  of  1006  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


17.  (r.)  Footnote. 

•        ♦        *       accomniodation  ictW  in  the  case  of  new  schools  he  calculated 
•        *        hitherto  recognized.     There  should  be        *        *        * 


17.  («.)     »        *        *        approved  by,  the  Department ;  or  (^)  the 
ading  teacher  passes  the  examination  for  a  certificate  (Article  44). 


17.  (/.)  Footnote. 

Under  Steiion  VIL  of  the  Departmenfs  Minute  of  the  SOth  Janvary^  1906,  it 
is  nujtde  afwriher  condition  of  grant  that  the  Committets  eoMtituted  under  thcU 
Mimute  skali  he  granted  aeeese  to  the  school  and  such  faeilitiee  for  praet%ee  in 
teaching  ae  tnay  be  agreed  upon. 


19.  A.  4  (6.).  *  *  *  accordance  with  the  scheme  set 
forth  in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Code^  in  such  manner  thai  the  girls  to  be 
presented  to  the  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29. 1,  shall  be  able  to  perform 
any  of  the  exercises  set  down  for  the  Senior  Division  in  that  schedule. 
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iiPPENDIX  Wo.  I. 

modiiied  uid  all  New  Akticus. 

New,  or  modi&Bd»  Aitida  in  tli#  Code  of  1007. 

Note  regarding  classification  of  schools. 
{See  page  ix.) 


3.  (6,)  Note.  [New]. 

See  Re^ulaiions  far  the  Preliminary  Educaium,  Training^  amd  Certifica- 
tion of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools, 


17.  (c.)  Footnote. 

*  *  *  aecommodatiQn  in  the  case  of  new  schools  or  portions  of  schools 
neudy  added  or  enlarged^  wUl  be  calealated  •  •  •  «  lublierio 
iecn«rni9ed,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  general  requiremenfi  of  this  Article^ 
and  provided  that  the  nurnoer  of  children  habitually  in  attendance  in  any  one 
room  doe*  not  exceed  during  any  portion  of  the  year  the  number  of  scholars  for 
whom  the  room  is  recognised  as  proviaing  accommodation.  There  should 
be        •        •        ♦    . 


17.  (A)  Note.  [New]. 

See  BegulaUans  for  tJie  Preliminary  Education^  dc^  of  Teachers,  and  also 
Footnote  *  to  Article  82  (c)  {2). 


17.  (e,)  *        ♦        *        approved  by,  the  Department. 


17.  (/.)  Footnote. 

Under  ArUeU  XI  of  the  EegulaHone  for  the  Preliminary  Edueaition^  dse,^  of 
Ttaehers,  it  is  made  afwriher  condition  of^ant  that  facilities  for  the  use  of  the 
school  bu  Traiming  AuthorUies  for  proiUce  in  teaching  shaU  be  given  to  an 
extent  which  the  Depo/rtm^enJt  may  consider  reasonable. 


19.    Note  to  second  paragraph.  [New]. 
See  footnotes  to  Articles  21  and  142  {a). 


19.  A.  4  (6.).      ♦        *        ♦        accordance  with  a  scheme  afproped 
by  the  Jkparknent. 


9629.  12 
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ArtioleB  in  the  Code  of  19Q6  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


19.  A.  4  {d,y  *  *  *  insisted  upon.  Iffnorance  or  want 
of  ezpertness  in  drawing  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school 
who  is  wider  Jfi  years  of  age  shall  not,  after  a  yearns  notice^  he  a  reason  for 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  tlie  Inspector  shall  report 
that  such  teacher  has  no  reasonable  opportunity  for  obtaining  further 
instruction  in  this  subject. 


19.  A.  8.     *        * 
working  school  year: — 


for  approval  before  the  beginning  of  the 


19.  B.  4.  ''^  *  *  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  outlined  in 
Schedule  IV.^  or  some  other  scheme,  details  of  which  have  been  submiUed  to  amd 
approved  by  the  Inspector  on  behalf  of  the  Depoflrtm^nt,  a  further  *      ♦      ♦ 

*        *        *    reduction  under  Article  82  (a). 


19.  B.  7. 
19.  D.     ^ 


Gaelic-speaking  pupil  teacher 


reduction  under  Article  32  (a). 


19.  D.  (a.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  living  more  than  four  miles  from  any 
aided  school,  or  separated    *        ♦        * 

19.  £.  ^  grant*  will  be  mMe  at  the  following  rates  per  annum  (or 
proportionately  for  part  of  a  year)  in  resped  of  each  pupU-tMeherf  required 
by  Article  32  (c),  or  in  any  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll^  Bess, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  although  not  so  required^ 
employed  in  giving  bilingual  instruction  to  Gaelic-spedhing  children,l  the 
arrangements  for  whose  instruction  are  approved  by  the  inspector,  after  such 
examination  as  he  may  hold  under  Article  70  (d)  4,  and  who  passes  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  obtains  a  place  in  the  first  or 
second  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Article  92) : — 


Ut  Year, 


SI. 


tnd  Year, 


21.  10s. 


SrdYear.% 


SI.  108. 


Kina*s  SeholarMp 
Examination. 


51.  (Ut  class). 
41.  {2nd  doss). 


*  Attendances  of  pupil-teaehers  at  Supplementary  Cfourses  or  in  Higher  Grade 
Schools,  may,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department,  be  registered  along 
f&ith  those  of  other  pupils  for  such  time  as  they  attend^  and  reckoned  for  ike 
purpose  ofdaiming  Grants  under  Article  21  or  Uhnpter  IX.  of  the  Code.  Not 
more  than  Jive  attmdatices  a  week  may  he  registered  for  each  pupit-teacher. 

t  This  grant  must  in  the  first  place  be  employed  to  provide  such  text-books  and 
works  of  reference  as  are  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupU-teaeherSt  or  in 
providinajor  them  additional  educational  advantages  beyond  the  iftstruetion 
provided  for  in  paragraph  6  of  Schedule  II,  The  remainder ,  if  any,  should  be 
divided  between  the  teacher  and  pupil-teachers  in  such  proportion  as  the  managers 
may  determine. 

X  Thispayment  applicable  to  tlie  specified  counties  shall  not  be  claimable  in 
respect  ojmare  than  one  pupil-teacher  in  each  school. 

§  In  the  ease  of  pupil-teachers  who  take  the  King*s  Scholarship  Examination 
at  the  end  of  the  Srd  year^  the  only  grant  payable  for  that  yemr  will  be  the  one 
dependent  on  the  restilt  of  the  examination. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


19.  A.  4  (<f.),     *        *        *        insisted  upon. 


19.  A.  8.    *        *        *    for  approval  * : — 
Footnote*  [New]. 
Schemes  once  approved  may  he  acted  upon  till  the  submission  of  a  fresh 
tekeme  oftoork  is  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  found  desirable  by  the  Managers, 

19.  R  4.     *        *        *        *    in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved 
hff  the  Departmmt,  a  further        ♦        ♦        * 

♦        *        ♦    reduction  under  Article  ^i9. 
19.  B.  7.    ♦        *        *    Gaelio-BpeaSing  teacher     ♦        ♦        * 
19.  D.    *        ♦        *    reduction  under  Article  S^. 


19.  D.  (a.)  *  *  ♦  living  more  than  three  miles  from  any 
aided  school  by  i/te  nearest  road,  or  separated    ♦        *        ♦ 

19.  £.  Laps  d  Section.  {For  the  suibjed  matter  of  this  section^  reference 
u  made  to  ffie  Begulations  for  the  PreHmnary  Edimtion,  ete.,  of  Teachers, 
pMished  separately,) 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


21.  (a.)    *        *        *    aa  regards  pupils  enrolled  in  the  supple- 
mentary       ♦        #        ♦      . 


21.  (ft.)  Footnote. 
*       *       *       a  pupil  may  be  taken 


21.  (6.)  (2.)        ♦        ♦        «        Instruction  or  /or  the  afUniance 

of  gvrh  at  lessons        ♦        ♦  ^    ♦    , 


21.  (c.)  (4.)    ♦      ♦      ♦    not  more  than  18  pupils 


24.    ♦        ♦        *    not  more  than  18  scholars 


29.  11.  A  Certificaie  of  Merit  will  be  granted  to  any  scholar  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  at  a  certain  fixed  date*  who,  after  enrolment  m  a 
supplementary  course  of  study  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  as  aforesaid, 
has  followed  that  course  for  notices  than  a  year,  remains  at  sdiool  tUl  the  said 
fixed  date,  is  certified  by  the  headmaster  to  be  of  good  eharader  and  conduct, 
and  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made  good  progress 
in  the  studies  of  the  approved  course.    Each  pupil        *        *        * 


29.  IL  Footnote.* 

See  preceding  note  to  this  Article,  For  the  purpose  of  the  award  oj  a  Merit 
Ctrti/leate,  a  candidate  may  be  taken  to  be  Ij  at  the  *'fxed  date  ^^ preceding  or 
thai  tueeeeding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  whichever  is  the  nearer.    Intiniatien 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


20.  I.  and  11.  [Added]. 

N.B.-^The  grarUs  under  this  Article  are  not  taken  into  aceauni  in 
making  reductions  under  Article  S2. 


21.  (a.)    ♦        ♦        *    as  regarda  pupils  who  haite  been  taught  in  the 
supplementary        ♦        ♦        ♦ 


21,  21  (a.)  &  21  (6.)  Footnote. 
*       •       *       a  pupil  «Aa// be  taken       ♦       • 


21  (6,)  (2.)    ♦        ♦        ♦    Instruction  or  liMscms    •        ♦        ♦  . 


21  (6.)  (2.)  Footnote  t  [New]. 

The  aitendanee  ofhoytcU  Cookery  Chueet  may  be  reckoned  in  special  dreum- 
stances  approved  by  the  Department  beforehand. 


21.  (c.)  (4.)    ♦      *      ♦    not  more  than  20  pupils      ♦ 


24.        *        *        *     not  more  than  20  scholars     * 


29.  IL  Certifieaies  of  Merit  may  be  issued  by  Managers*  with  the 
samdion  of  the  Department^  at  the  Jixed  dates  specified  in  the  Jootnote  to 
Article  29.  /,  to  scholars  who — 

(a.)  Have  become  H  bejorcj  or  during  the  couru  of,  (he  term 

preceding  the  said  fixed  date.^ 
(b.)  Have  been  in  regtdar  attendancet  at  an  approved  supplementary 

couru  for  not  less  than  one  complete  year, 
{c.)  Are  certified  by  the  headmaster  to  be  o}  good  character  and 

conduct,  ana 
{d.)  Are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made 

good  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  approved  course. 
Each  pupil        ♦        *        * 


I.  IL  Footnote.* 

The   special   attention  of  Managers  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  Merit 
Certi/eaies  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  Article  IS  of  the  ConUnuattan  Class 


Code. 
Intimation 
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ArticleA  in  the  Code  of  1900  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


32.  (e.)  (1).  If  a  tAaffof  pupU-ieachers  (Arfiele  70)  is  not  provided,  at  the 
rate  qfoMfar  every  26  (or  fraction  of  2o)  icKolars  over  ihree  years  of  age 
in  average  attendance,  after  the  first  50, — A  deduction^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
for  whom  a  pufil  teacher  is  required  but  not  provided.* 

Footnote.* 

Aeomrding  to  this  rule,^ 
(1.)  No  pupil  teoither  is  required  when  the  average  attendance  dou  not 

exceed  SO. 
(2.)  One  pupil-teacher  is  required  when  it  exceeds  60  but  doss  not  exeeed  75. 
(3.)  Two  pupil-teachers  are  required  whss^  ii  sxseeds  76  but  doss  not  exceed 

100,  and  so  on,  but  see  Article  70  {g). 


32.  (c.)  (2.)  A  certificated  (Article  4^)  assistant  teacher,  is  sufficient  for 
a  further  average  attendance  of  60  scholars ;  an  assistant  teacher  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  Article  79  (a)  or  (h),  far  45  scholars;  and  an  assistant 
teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79  (c),  for  86  sohciwrs,  provided 
thai  the  Department        *        *        *    . 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  ^be  Code  of  1907. 


29.  11.  (a.)  Footnote.!  [New]. 

Exception.  A  scholar  wlioae  birthday  falls  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember unll  be  held  eliaiblefor  the  award  of  the  certificate  on  the  tst  August 
preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

29.  II.  (J.)  Footnote.:  [New]. 

In  the  absence  of  explanations  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  a  minimum 
of  90%  of  possible  attendances  will  be  expected  where  attendance  at  a  stipple- 
mentary  course  hoji  not  been  of  more  than  one  yearns  duration, 

32.  (c.)  (1.)  If  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  for  the  number  of  scholars  in 
avfrage  attendance  at  the  school  he  not  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  stated  below,  a  deduction  *         ♦         ♦        for  whom 

a  teacher  is  required  but  not  provided.  I 

Footnote.t 

In  administering  this  Article  the  Department  wiU  make  aUouxince  for 
moderate  deficiencies  in  School  Stajf  in  cases  where  it  can  be  sh^tm,  to  the 
scUisfactioH  of  the  Departments  that  such  deficiencies  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  <{rc.,  of  Teachers^  and,  until 
fkirihir  notice^  pupil  teachers  serving  in  terms  of  Article  68  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  School  Staff,  and 
uM  kereeo^nised  as  sujfieicni  fnr  an  average  attendance  of  25  scholars,  provided 
tkeutthe  number  so  employeddoes  not  exceed  two  in  any  division  of  the  school  for 
every  certificated  teacher  scrmng  in  that  difHsion.  Women  at  present  recognised 
as  part  of  the  School  Staff  in  terms  of  Article  32  {e  )  {3)  of  the  Code  of  1906,  will 
also  continue  to  be  recognised  until  further  notice. 


32.  (c,)  (2.)  The  various  members  of  the  school  stqfftoill  be  recognised  as 
sufficient  jfor  an  average  attendance  of  schda/rs  as  follows : — 

A  certificated*  head  teacher  for  60  scholars. 

A  certificated*  assistant  teacher  for  60  scholars. 

An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
Article  79  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  Code  of  1906^ 
or  Article  75  oj  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  \    .     ^^     ,  , 
Article  79  (c)  of  the  Code  of  1906\t  j  ^^  ^''  ^'^^^^^ 

if  the  Department        *         *        *     . 


for  45  scholars. 


Footnote.*  [New]. 

Certifcates  of  qwUification  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  {England)  wUl 
he  accepted  as  equivalent  to  thone  granted  by  the  Deitartment,  Applications  for 
the  recognition,  for  the  jmrposes  of  this  Article,  of  teachers*  certificates  granted 
by  other  recognised  authorities  unit  be  considered  individually  as  occasion  arises. 
A  teacher  teko  is  qualified  for  recoanitlon  as  a  certificated  teacher,  with  the 
exception  that  he  (or  she)  has  failea  to  satisfy  the  Department  of  his  (or  her) 
physical  capacity  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers  Superannua- 
tion Rules  (Scotland)  1899  j  may  oe  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article, 

Footnote,  t  [New]. 

See  Article  72  of  the  Recfulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  cfcc,  of 
TcaeherSffor  the  date  at  which  recognition  of  these  qualifications  will  cease. 
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Articlefi  in  tho  Code  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


32.  (c.)  3.  In  mired,  girls',  and  infant  !tch/)of.8  a  iooman  {not  Um  than 
18  years  of  acre)  if  employed  throughout  the  day  in  the  general  instr^kiion  of 
the  scholars,  and  in  teaching  needlework,  i%  if  approved  by  the  Inxpedor, 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  pupil-teacher.  Not  rnnre  than  one  woman  qualified 
under  this  section  can  he  recognised  in  any  one  school,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  must  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  her  appointment. 


33.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  has  arisen  from  increased  attendance  iince  the 
last  settlement  of  the  school  staff  (Artide  S9\  the  amotmt  claimed  by  the 
managers  is  not  reduced  under  Article  32  (c). 


36,      *  *         *         the  pupils,   monitors,   and  pupil  teaehers^ 

viflits         »        ♦        ♦ 


39.     *        *  *         log-book,    with    the    names    and    standing 

(certificated  teacher  of  the — class,  or  pupil  teacher  of  the  —  year,  or  assistant 
teacher)  of  aU  teachers  to  be  coniinued  on,  or  added  to,  or  withdraum  frcm 
ihe  school  staff  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Department  upon  the 
Inspector's  report.  The  correspondent,  or  two  of  the  managers,  must  sign 
this  entry,  which  settles  the  school  staff  for  the  year  {Article  11),  Any 
report  of  a  visit  without  notice  which  may  be  communicated  by  the 
Department  to  the  managers  should  also  be  entered  in  the  logA>ook. 


40.  *  *  *  He  will  specially  refer  to  the  entry  made  pursuant 
to  Article  39  and  he  will  require  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  any  subsequent 
change        ♦        ♦        ♦        , 


CHAPTERS  HI.  and  IV, 
Articles  41  to  112. 


128.     ♦       ♦       ♦    day  schools  conditionally  entitled 


138.  Footnote.* 

Higher  Grade  Schools,  or  Departments  recognised  in  terms  of  former  Codes, 
may,  if  so  desired,  continue  to  give  instruction  {for  a  further  limited  time) 
according  to  the  scheme  already  approved  for  the  school,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
terms  of  Articles  183  and  I40  of  the  Code  of  1904  ^hall  apply. 
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New,  or  modified.  Articles  in  tbe  Code  of  1907. 


S2.  (c.)  3.  [Dropped]. 


33.  In  the  application  of  Article  S2  (c,\  due  allowance  wUl  be  made  for 
any  unforeseen  increaee  of  attendance  dwing  the  year  for  which  grants  are 
being  paid. 


36.    *        "^        *        the  pupils,  visits 


39.  *  *  ♦  log-book  as  well  as  any  report  of  a  visit  wioh- 
oat  notiee  -windh  may  be  communioated  by  the  Department  to  the 
maiiageFB. 


40.    *    *    ♦    He  will  require   ♦    ♦    ♦    for  any  change    ♦    ♦    * 


CHAPTERS  HI.  and  IV. 

Artides  41  to  112.    Lapsed  Articles. 

Note, — For  the  subjed  matter  of  these  chapters,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  a/nd  Certification  of 
Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools,  published  separately. 


128.    *        *        *      day  schools  and  classes  conditionally  entitled 
♦        ♦        ♦ 


138.  Footnote.*    [Dropped.] 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


139.  *  *  *  Certificate  except  as  regards  the  requirement 
of  a  pass  an  the  Higher  Grade  standard  in  some  svibjed  of  the  cowru 
may  either    ♦        *        * 


SCHEDXJLES   I.  to   IV. 

I. — Certificates  and  Curriculum  of  Pupil-teachers  prior  to  and  during 
their  engagement. 

11. — Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

III. — Needlework. 

IV. — Drawing. 


APPENDIX   No.   11. 


Circular  (No.  329)  to  Training  Colleges  and  Local  Committees  for 
the  Training  of  King's  Students. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


139,     ♦        ♦        ♦    Certificate,  may  either    *        * 


142  (a.)  Footnote  *    [New]. 

See  ArUeU  £9  L  Far  the  purpote  of  these  grawte  a  pupil  shall  he  taken  to 
he  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  ^^fied  date  "  {preceding  or  succeeding)  which  is 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  hirthday. 


145.  Pootiiote.t     [New], 

The  eondUions  of  Article  S2  (a)  must  also  he  satisfied  as  regards  tJie  school 
Of  a  iohfde  {Elementary  and  Higher  Qrade  Departments  heing  taken  together) 


SCHEDULES   I.  to   IV. 
[Dropped.] 


APPENDIX  No.   11. 
[Dropped.] 
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APPENDIX  No.   m. 


Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Coitscil  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated 
4th  March  1895,  wiUi  reapeot  to  certain  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of 
Koss  and  Inverness,  where  difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  School 
Provision. 

At  Dover  House,  WhUehaU,  the  Uh  day  of  March  1895. 

By  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Pkitv  Council  on  Education  in 

Scotland. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  my  Lords  that,  in  certain  parishes,  the 
school  boards  find  it  diffioolt  to  meet  their  liabilities  or  to  continne  to  maintaUi 
and  keep  efficient  the  schools  under  their  management : 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  school  rate  required  in  some  instances  to  enable 
the  sehool  boards  to  perform  this  duty  would  impose  a  burden  on  the  looalitlas 
in  excess  of  that  which  these  localities  can  be  expeoted  to  sustain : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  further  means  should  be  taken  to  promote 
efficient  and  economical  administration  in  the  educational  affairs  of  tliese 
parishes,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  school  pio« 
vision  available  therein : 

And  whereas  under  a  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  ol  date 
2l8t  December  1888,  provision  was  made  wherebv  certain  special  arrangements 
might  be  adopted  with  regard  to  schools  in  sucn  districts,  and  whereby  in  oon- 
nexion  with  such  arrangements  special  assistance  might  be  granted  to  the  schools 
out  of  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretarv  for  Scotland  under  the  Probate  Duties 
(Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  by  nim  made  available  for  the  puipeee : 

And  whereas  no  such  sum  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seeretary  for  Soot- 
land  available  for  such  purpose  subsequent  to  the  Sl&t  March  1890 : 

And  whereas  a  sum  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  is  available,  together  with 
any  surplus  remuning  from  the  amount  made  available  by  the  Seeretary  for 
Scotland,,  after  the  payments  under  the  Minute  of  2l8t  December  1888  for  the 
period  ended  at  31st  March  1890  had  been  discharged,  in  order  to  afford  tiioh 
special  assistance  to  schools  in  these  districts : 

And  whereas  by  a  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  provision  was  made  wheroby 
special  arrangements  similar  to  the  aforeisaid  might  be  adopted. 

Beiolvedi'- 

That  the  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  is  hereby  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
provisions  are  substituted  therefor : — 

That,  in  the  case  of  anv  school  district  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Livemees. 
whero  the  parochial  board  or  boards  has  or  have  failed  to  pav  over  to  the  schoci 
boexd  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund,  or  whero 
the  droumstances  are  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department^ 
as  to  make  such  special  arrangement  desirable,  the  following  arranffement  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  school  board,  and  with  the  consent  <»  the  Sootdi 
Education  Department,  be  adopted,  that  is  to  say  : 

1.  The  school  board  idiall,  in  pursuance  of  section  twenty-two  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  commit  the  management  of  each  school  under  their  charge 
to  three  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  chaige  of 
the  district 

2.  To  such  managers  shall  be  committed  full  powers  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing the  teachers  of  the  school  under  their  management,  of  oeoiding  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  school,  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  all  items  of  expenditure 
in  regard  to  the  school,  including  lijghting,  heating,  deaiiing,  and  repairs. 

3.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  and  the 
other  managers  of  a  school  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

4.  The  sums  annually  due  in  respect  of  such  school  from  the  parliamentary  and 
other  grants  shall  be  paid  to  the  general  account  of  ail  Uie  managers  appointed 
by  the  school  board  under  this  Mmute,  and  the  receipts  shall  be  signea  by  the 
board's  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  as  manager, 
The  school  board  sliall  furnish  annually  not  later  than  the  §Oth  of  June  (on  a 
form  to  be  supplied  by  the  Department)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  ooirent  finaneial  year. 
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&  Saeh  portion  of  the  amount  available  under  thia  Minuce  as  may  be  detei- 
mined  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  shall  be  allotted  to  the  various 
school  board  districts  in  which  the  s^dal  arrangement  maj  be  adopted  in  such 
proportion  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  m  the  opmion  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  special 
ngaid  being  paid  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  locfldity 
to  the  school  rand. 

8.  The  amount  (if  any)  so  allotted  shall  be  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Deportment  to  the  manl^ger8  in  the  manner  prescribed  m  section  four  hereof,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  maintenance  beyond  any  other  source  of  income  available 
to  the  said  managers,  or  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  or  managers  to  meet  such 
expenditure  by  the  board  or  manacers  on  additional  school  provision  or  equip- 
ment aa  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  or  shall  oe  applied  W  the 
D^Mutment  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  school  board  to  the  Fublie 
Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

7.  Auw  flw^los  income  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  shall  be  applied  to  meet 
aoprovea  liaUlities  or  expendituve  of  the  school  board,  or  of  the  managers  of  any 
school  or  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  failure  so  to  apply  such  surplus  at  the  direo- 
t&Mi  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department^  anv  payment  due  to  the  maosgerB 
appointed  under  this  Minute  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  or  withheld  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

8.  AH  suns  due  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  the  school  board  under 
section  sixty-seven  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  fint  pli^  e^  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  and  instalments  of 
loans  oontmcied  under  section  forty -five  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Ac^  1872, 
nkl  acceptance  by  any  school  board  of  the  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute 
shall  be  a  valid  authority  by  the  school  board  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment so  to  apply  such  sums,  or  to  retain  all  or  a  sufficient  proportion  of  such 
sums  against  any  interest  on  or  instalments  of  said  loans  fallmg  due  within  the 
^iMMi#AiLl  year  ending  Slst  March. 

9i  On  the  termination  of  any  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute,  the 
tfproved  owlHtaiidiM  liabilities  of  the  managers  of  any  school  or  schoo]s,appoin  ted 
as  aforesaid,  shall  mtnoi  a  first  charge  upon  any  grant  which  may  thereafter 
beeoaw  doe  by  the  Department  to  the  school  boara. 

la  Any  speeial  arranmnent  under  this  Minute  shall  terminate  six  months 
after  wrttten  notke  to  tibat  effect  has  been  given  either  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department^  or  by  the  school  boaid. 
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APPENDIX  No.   IV. 


Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schoous  or 
Departments. 

The  cooTBe  of  instractlon  must  be  sabmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  should  extend  over  at  least  three  ]^eara,  and  in  the  following  subjects 
should  be  of  the  general  cliaracter  indicated  in  this  Memoi-andum. 

(A.)  History  and  English  Literature. — The  first  two  years  in  the  latter 
subject  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the 
reading  of  interesting  works  of  good  style  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  These 
should  be  studied  Urgely  at  home,  and  discussed  at  school.  Examinations 
should  be  held  as  to  their  contents,  themes  set  upon  them,  difficult  passage^ 
paraphrased,  and  choice  passages  learnt  by  heart.  Parsing  and  analysis  should 
DC  treated  as  subsidiary  subjects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  neceeaaiy  to  the  loll 
understanding  of  the  language. 

The  same  years  should  be  devoted  to  a  revisal  of  previous  knowledge  of 
Histor^r,  and  to  obtaining  a  clear  chronological  conspectus  of  the  saocesBiciii  of 
events  in  English  and  Scottish  History  as  an  aid  to  niture  reading. 

In  the  third  year  a  definite  period  of  History  may  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  its  literature  and  Qie  general  state  of  civilisation  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  Some  representative  book  or  books  of  the  period  should  be  studied  in 
detail.  At  all  stages  the  h»torical  origin  of  present-day  institutions  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  spirit  of  patrioti<)m  should  be  cultivated,  and  some  instruction 
should  be  given  m  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  (controversial  topics  being 
avoided). 

(B.)  Geography,^ A  revisal  of  previous  knowledge;  the  reading  of  mape 
{e,g.  of  contour  Imes)  and  their  construction ;  elementary  exercises  in  surveying 
and  mapping;  a  thorough  regional  survey,  by  means  of  excursions,  of  the 
physical  geography,  flora,  fauna,  and  historical  antiquities  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated ;  a  study  of  commercial  geography,  based  largely 
upon  the  shipping  and  trade  news  of  the  daily  papers. 

(C.)  Mathematics,— 

(a.)  Geometry  and  Mensuration. — Practical  and  Theoretical.  The  course 
of  instruction  m  Euclid  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  exerciser 
in  Practical  Geometry,  and  should,  where  possible,  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation, as,  e.g.y  to  Mensuration.  Mensuration  should  at  the  outset  be  based 
upon  the  experimental  determination  of  surfaces  and  volumes  which  forms 
part  of  the  course  of  experimental  science,  and  may  ultimately  include 
exercises  in  Surveying,  involving  simple  applications  of  Trigonometry. 

(b.)  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.— A  thorough  knowledge  of  dedmalB 
should  be  acquired,  based  upon  the  actual  calculations  required  in  the 
experimental  course  in  Science ;  the  commercial  applications  of  arithmetic, 
ana  in  certain  cases  the  arithmetic  of  artificers,  should  be  studied,  and 
exercises  in  mental  calculations  in  these  branches  should  be  constantly 
given.  Algebra  should  at  the  outset  be  treated  as  an  extension  and 
generalisation  of  Arithmeuc. 

(D.)  Drawing, — The  course  of  instruction  m  Drawing  should  be  in  accord* 
anoe  with  a  scheme  specially  approved  for  the  purxx>se  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Drawing. 

(E.)  Experimental  Science,—  The  course  in  Science  should  be  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  similarly  approved  and  should  proceed  from  elementary 
exercises  in  measuring  and  weighing,  and  calculations  based  thereon, 
to  the  experimental  investigation  of  elementary  notions  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  In  rural  schools,  and  in  summer,  some  investigation  of  plant  life 
and  of  the  elements  of  Botany  should  be  added.  At  least  hedf  the  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  should  be  spent  by  each  pupil  in  practical  work. 

(F.)  Modem  Languages,— The  object  and  method  of  the  instruction  in 
Languages  must  in  all  cases  be  practical,  and  whatever  method  may  be  puzmied 
in  the  banning,  the  result  at  tne  end  of  the  course  should  be  that  the  pupUa 
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are  able  to  read  simple  nanaUye  in  the  language  at  eight,  and  to  nndentand 
and  reprodaoe  both  orally  and  in  writing  the  subetanoe  of  a  oonyenation  on 
eyerrday  topics,  or  a  simple  description.  Unless  there  is  reasonable  probebilitj 
of  these  objects  being  attained  the  subject  should  not  be  attempted.  There  is 
no  restriction,  in  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  studied  as  part  of  the  Higher 
Grade  course,'  proridfed  that'  the  amount  of  language  stnd^  is  not  excessive 
Qpmpared  with  the  time  allotted  to  other  subjects  of  the  carricnlum«  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  proposed  in  substitution  for  a  Modem  Language,  and  if  Latin  is 
not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  of  study,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  in 
FingliHh  should  include  some  elementary  study  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  and 
sentence  construction  in  their  bearing  upon  English. 

The  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teachers  have  a  competent  know- 
ledse  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  in  each  subject  individually,  and 
in  tlie  case  of  Science,  that  they  have  had  experience  in  treating  the  subject 
experimentally. 
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REGULATIONS    (I907) 

FOR   THE  PRELIMINARY    EDUCATION,    TRAINING, 

AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  VARIOUS 

GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


NOTE. 

These  Regulations  have  now  been  made  complete  by  trans- 
ferring to  them  from  the  Code  the  regulations  regarding  Pupil 
Teachers. 

Pupil  Teachers  already  in  service,  or  who  may  be  admitted  in 
the  present  year,  or  in  any  sul)sequent  year  till  further  notice,  in 
terms  of  these  Regulations,  will  be  regarded  as  satisfying  pro 
tanto  the  t«rms  of  Article  32  (c)  of  the  Code  as  regards  the 
provision  of  school  staff. 
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REGULATIONS      FOR      THE  PRELIMINARY 

EDUCATION,     TRAINING,  AND     CERTI- 

FICATION   OF   TEACHERS  FOR  VARIOUS 
GRADES  OF   SCHOOLS. 


Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  First  Issue  of 
THESE  Regulations. 

Introductory. 

The  Codes  of  recent  years  contained  an  undertaking  Introductory. 
to  recast  the  course  of  instruction  for  pupil  teachers, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  promise  was  made  in  the 
Code  of  1906  to  deal  witn  the  whole  subject  of  a 
teacher's  training  and  ceitification.  The  following 
Regulations  are  uie  result. 

Their  working  might  have  been  facilitated  and  their 
form  in  some  nyeasure  modified,  had  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill  of  last  session  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  It  has,  however,  become  possible  to  take' 
advantage  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January, 
1905,  establishing  Committees  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  further  delay. 

Though  the  details  are  necessarily  somewhat  com-  General 
plex,  the  general  principles  are  extremely  simple.     The  principles. 
whole  course  is  regarded  as  one  continuous  process 
having  two  aspects — {a\  the  general  education  of  the 
future    teacher,    and    (p)    his    professional    training. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  (a)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  General 
course,  and  upon  (J)  in  the  later.     Yet  the  two  are  never  ^^"^l^?'^  ^' 
entirely    separated.     Before    admission   as  a  Junior  ^^^  ^  *  ®^- 
Student  the  candidate  must  have  received  a  good  general 
education  testified  to  by  fitness  for  the  award  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate.     Provision   is  also  made  in     • 
the  case  of  intending  candidates  for  obtaining  evidence 
as  to  their  probable  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher  by 
careful  observation  of  those  personal   characteristics 
which  make  for  or  against  success   in  their    future 
occuimtion. 
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Professional  During  the  Junior  Student  course,  more  concentrated 

training.  study  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  instruction 

in  the  art  of  teaching,  practice  under  skilled  super- 
vision superseding  the  haphazard  exercise  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  hitherto  been  too  frequently 
the  lot  of  the  pupil  teacher.  Similarly,  while 
professional  training  will  be  the  first  and  chief 
concern  of  the  Training  Centre,  students  who  have 
reached  a  certain  level  of  general  education  will, 
so  fer  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
proper  professional  training,  be  accorded  every  reason- 
able facility  for  pursuing  their  studies. 

General   Ce^^tificaie  to  teach  in  Primary  Schools 
{Articles   15-41). 

Main  object  of  '^^^  main  object  of  the  Regulations  is  to  secure  a 
Regulations.  sufficient  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers  for  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  country.  It  follows 
that,  apart  from  professional  trainiiag,  general  education 
should  extend  much  beyond  the  primary  stage.  Accord- 
edo^iwi.  ^^'^^"^  i^gly>  ^^^  preliminary  instruction  to  be  undergone 
by  the  future  teacher  has  been  assimilated  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  either  a 
Secondary  or  an  Intermediate  School.  In  view 
of  his  destined  occupation  it  is  essential  that 
his  curriculum  should  include  a  thorough  study  of 
English  and  English  literature,  and  also  a  sufficient 
grounding  in  certain  other  subjects,  some  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
whole  range  of  work  in  a  Primary  School.  But  it  is  being 
increasingly  recognised  that  an  adequate  discipline  in 
the  various  subjects  indicated — ^to  wit,  English,  Experi- 
mental Science,  and  Drawing — is  at  the  same  time  an 
integral  element  in  a  well-balanced  course  of  Secondary 
Education.  There  should  accordingly  be  no  difficulty 
in  accommodating  the  curriculum  of  any  good 
Secondary  School  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
future  teacher.  Subject  to  certain  temporary  pro- 
Minimum  require-  visions  (Articles  67  to  75),  the  minimum  requirements 
menta  for  recogni- for  recognition  as  a  teacher  in  Primary  Schools 
^^'^^'  '    will    be,    firstly,    the    successful    completion    of    an 

approved  course  of  Secondary  Education  indicating,  at- 
tainments approximating  to  those  required  for  the  award 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  and,  secondly,  a  subsequent 
and  sufficient  course  of  mainly  professional  training. 
The  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  latter  will  rest 
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ujpon  the  Training  Authorities  at  each  Training  Centre. 

For  this  purpose  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the 

Training    of   Teachers  will    establish  clearly   defined  ProviBion  to  be 

courses  of  instruction,  distinguishing  between  the  pre-  ™*^^  by  Training 

..  i».i_-  -^  J  A        Authorities  for 

paration  necessary  for  teaching  primary  and  secondary  instruction  of 
subjects  respectively^.  As  far  as  may  be  required,  students, 
separate  courses  will  be  provided  for  men  and  for 
women.  In  their  arrangements  the  Committees  will 
avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  institutions  accessible  to 
the  Students — the  University,  the  Technical  College, 
the  School  of  Art,  etc. — ^and  will  establish  under  their 
own  management  such  classes  only  as  these  institutions 
cannot  easily  provide. 


Qualification  to  teach  higher  svhjects  in  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Schools  {^Articles  42-46). 

While  duly  safeguarding  the  interests  of  those  now  Courses 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Intermediate  and   Secondary  for  teachera  for 
Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department,  my  £^^*^'''^  """"^ 
Lords  desire  to  secure  that,  for  the  future,   all  teachers  gch^ig*^ 
of     higher    subjects     shall     be     thoroughly    trained 
for    their  most  responsible  duties.     As  stated  above, 
it  is  contemplated  that    the    Provincial    Committees 
will    establish    courses    specially    designed    for    this 
purpose.       Persons    who    do    not    desire    to   qualify 
as  teachers  of  Primary  Schools  may  be   admitted  to 
such  courses,  and  may  qualify  as  teachers  of  higher 
subjects  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  upon 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid 
Articles.    Such  persons  will,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to 
have  graduated  m  Arts  or  Science  before  entering  upon 
their    course    of    professional    training.      They    must 
pay  the  fee  fixed  for  the  course  of  training,  and  they 
will  not    be    eligible    for  the   award     of   allowances 
from   the    funds    of    a    Provincial    Committee,    nor 
will  they  have  the    status  of  *  Certificated  Teacher' 
for    the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
Superannuation)     Act.       On   .the     other    hand,     a  Qu^ug^^ion  of 
General  Certificate    (conveying    qualification  to  teach  holders  of  a 
in    Primary    Schools)    will    not,    as  such,   qualify  for  General  Certificate 
employment  as  a  teacher  of  higher  subjects  in  Inter-  ^  ^^^Uiib^ects^^ 
mediate  and  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  ^^^Int^rnj^^^^ 
of  the  Department,  but  the  holder  may  obtain  such  and  SeoondAy 
qualification  in  respect   of  any   particular  subject  byS^l^oola. 
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fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  42-46  either  during 
his  Training  College  course  or  subsequently.  These 
Articles  are  only  intended  to  set  up  a  general  standard 
of  qualification.  The  extent  to  which  the  possession  of 
such  qualifications  will  be  insisted  on  as  regards  the 
staff  of  a  school  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Department 
will  be  a  matter  for  separate  r^ulation  in  the  Code  or 
Minute  under  which  such  grants  are  made. 

Certificates  to  teach  Special  Subjects  {Articles  47  and  48). 

In  connection  with  schools  of  all  grades  and  with 
continuation  classes  a  considerable  body  of   persons 
find   employment    as    teachers     of    special   subjects, 
e.g.,   Cookery,   Laundry    Work,    Drawing,   &c.      The 
qualifications    of   such    teachers    have    hitherto  been 
General  am-        iU-defined, and  it  is  now  sought  to  regularise  them.  Three 
ditiona  for  roeog-  conditions  seem  to  be  essential  for  recognition :  (1)  a 
nitioD.  general  education  of  a  moderate  standard ;  (2)  an  expert 

knowledge  of  the  special  subject  to  be  taught,  testified 
to  by  the  Diploma  of  a  recognised  institution;    (3)  a 
sufficient  course  of  instruction  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  education  generally,  and  in  the  treatment,  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  of  the  special  subject  concerned. 
These  conditions  are  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of 
Articles  47  and  48, 
Certificate  to        Certificates  issued  to  teachers  of  special  subjects  will 
teach  special  sub-  not  in  themselves  quaUfy  for  employment  on  the  general 
jects  not  a  V^^^  staflF  of  schools  of  any  grade,  nor  will  they  confer  any  of 
v^ork  ^^  ^^"*     ^^®  privileges  that  belong  to  the  holder  of  a  General 
Certificate, 

Possible  Tran^fei^ence  of  Existing  Training  Colleges 
{Articles  26-29). 

Establishment  of     The  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  makes  it  possible 
"  hostels."  under  certain  conditions  for  Managers  of  existing  Training 

Articles  26-29.  Colleges  to  transfer  their  property  in  these  Colleges  to 
the  Provincial  Committees  established  under  that 
Minute.  But  there  is  an  alternative.  Managers  may  retain 
their  property  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  they  retain  it 
they  may — while  employing  it  in  the  first  place  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction,  according 
to  thoir  own  views,  to  Students  who  elect  to  receive  it 
at  their  hands,  and  for  boarding  and  caring  for  those 
who  consent  to  live  under  their  discipline — grant  the  use 
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of  it  to  the  Committees  for  all  other  purposes.  The 
premises  of  Training  Colleges  where  this  system 
might  be  adopted  would — in  so  far  as  they  were  used  for 
boarding  Stuaents  or  for  giving  religious  instruction — be 
regarded  as  "  Hostels  "  for  the  purposes  of  these  Regu- 
lations. The  Managers  would  fix  such  fees  as  would 
cover  in  whole  or  in  part  their  outlay  for  the  objects  speci- 
fied. These  fees  would  be  paid  by  the  Students  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels  either  out  of  their  own  funds 
or  from  allowances  granted  to  them  by  the  Committees. 
The  Committees  might  further,  in  consideration  of  the 
fees  being  fixed  at  an  amount  insufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Students,  make  a 
subsidy  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  Hostel. 

Where  Hostels  were  approved  by  a  Provincial  Com-  I>uty  of 
mittee,  the  duty  of  supervising  the  resident  Students  ^^P®^^®*^**- 
and  of  reporting  on  their  conduct  would  devolve  on  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels.  In  so  far  as  a  Hostel  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  the  proficiency 
of  the  Students,  as  determined  by  its  Managers,  would  be 
entered,  should  the  Committee  so  determine,  upon  the 
Certificate  granted  to  the  Student.  It  would  be  permis- 
sible for  persons  or  associations  of  persons  other  than 
the  Managers  of  existing  Training  Colleges  to  establish 
Hostels  under  similar  conditions. 

In  no  case  would  a  Student  be  compelled,  as  a  condi-  Students  not 
tion  of  being  accepted,  to  reside  in  a  particular  Hostel,  resident  in 
nor  could  the  obtaining  of  a  mark  for  religious  know-  **^*®^^- 
ledge  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  the  Certificate. 
In  so  far  as  Students  were    not  resident  in  approved 
Hostels,  the  responsibility  for  their  proper  housing,  the 
supervision  of  their  conduct  and  the  making  of  the  report 
specified  in  Article  29  would  devolve  directly  upon  the 
Provincial  Committees  or  upon   officers  appointed  by 
them. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee accepts  the  transfer  of  an  existing  Training 
College  for  all  or  for  any  purposes,  Students  will  no 
longer  be  assigned  to  that  College  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion, but  wiU  be  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
Students. 

Fees  and  Allowances  {Articles  30-32). 

The  Regulations    contemplate     the    possibility    of  Independent  and 
a  certain  number  of  Students  providing  for  their  OAvn  g^§*^^^ 
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mainteuance  and  paying  fees  for  their  instruction,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  licence  to  teach  without  coming 
under  obligation  to  serve  in  any  particular  class  of 
school.  My  Lords  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  Students  will  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  profession 
of  teacher  to  its  proper  level,  and  They  trust  that  the 
responsible  authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
foster  this  increase.  But  having  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  They  recognise 
that  for  some  time  to  come,  and  possibly  in  some 
measure  always,  there  will  be  necessity  for  granting  a 
Allowances.  certain  number  of  allowances.      But  They  feel   that 

allowances  should  be  granted  only  after  careful  inquiry, 
and  that  their  number  and  amount  should  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
individuals  and  of  the  time. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  supply  of  Junior 
Students,  such  additional  monies  as  may  be  necessary 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Committee  for  each  county  or  burgh.  The  schemes 
of  these  Committees,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  in  every  case  include  an  adequate 
number  of  allowances  payable  to  accepted  Junior 
Students.  They  will  also,  where  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it,  make  provision,  by  means  of  bursaries  or 
otherwise,  for  enabling  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  (Article  29  L  of  the  Code)  to 
receive  instruction  that  shall  fit  them  for  being  nominated 
to  Junior  Studentships. 

Country  schools  should  constitute  an  admirable 
recruiting  ground  for  teachers  of  the  best  type.  In 
view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  considerations,  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Committees  on  Secondary 
Education  may  be  expected  to  be  most  valuable. 

Classes /or  Hie  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers 
{Article  65). 

Classes  for  In  order  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  training  of 

teachers  in^tual  teachers  in  any  district  may  as  far  as  possible  be  brought 
transferred  to  within  the  purview  of  a  single  body,  the  initiative  in  estab- 
Provincial  lishing  classcs  for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in 

Committees.  actual  service,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
classes  (Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code),  has  been  ti'ansferred 
from   County   Councils  to  the  Provincial  Committees. 
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These  classes  may  be  held  at  such  convenient  centres 

within  the  constituency  of  the  Committee  or  Committees 

as  may  be  determined,  but  the  desii'ability  of  instituting 

vacation  courses  at  the  principal  centres  of  training  and  Establishment  of 

the  advantage  of  making  use  of  the  equipment  and  staff  vacation  courses. 

there  available  should  be  specially  kept  in  view, 

Tempoiary  Provisions  {Articles  67-75). 

The  ideal  aimed  at  in  these  Regulations  is  that  every 
teacher  in  a  Scottish  school  shall  be  thoroughly  trained 
and  equipped  for  the  work  he  is  to  undeitake.  But 
Their  Lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  inevitably  attend  on  too  sudden  a  change  from 
present  conditions.  With  the  view  of  obviating  the 
various  inconveniences  that  might  otherwise  attach  to  a 
period  of  transition,  cei*tain  temporary  provisions  have 
been  framed  (Articles  67-75).  These  have  been  drafted 
after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  probable  require- 
ments over  a  series  of  years.  Scrutiny  will  show  that 
they  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  adaptation  to 
unforeseen  circumstances. 
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NOTE  BEGARDmO  CIASSIFICATIOir  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Classification  of 
schools  and 
definition  of 
terms. 


Primary  School. 


Intermediate 
School. 


Secondary 
School. 


For  the  purpose  of  these  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a 
classification  of  schools  based  solely  on  distinction  of 
curriculum. 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 
"  Elementary,''  as  defined  in  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1870,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  class  of  school 
in  Scotland.  The  term  ''Higher  Grade''  connotes  a 
school  receiving  grants  under  the  Code,  and  is  therefore 
restricted  in  its  application.  The  term  "  Higher  Class  " 
comes  originally  from  the  Educatijon  Act  of  1872,  and  is 
mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 
designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is 
the  following : — 

Primary  School — A.  school  or  a  department  of  a  school 
giving  an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14.  A  Primary 
School  may  contain  individual  pupils  or  small  sections 
of  scholars  who  are  being  instructed  on  the  lines  of  an 
Intermediate  or  even,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  of  a 
Secondary  School. 

Intermediate  School. — ^A  school  providing  at  least 
a  three  years'  course  of  secondary  education  (including, 
as  a  rule,  instruction  in  a  language  or  languages  other 
than  English)  to  pupils  who,  on  entering,  have  reached 
the  stage  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects  indicated 
in  Article  29  I.  of  the  Code  ("  qualifying  examination"). 

Secondary  School.  -  A  school  providing  at  least  a  five 
years*  course  of  secondary  education  beyond  the 
qualifying  examination  stage. 

An  Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Class 
Schools  which  may  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondary  Schoo)  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Class  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade 
Schools  which  have  developed,  or  in  suitable  curcum- 
stances  may  be  expected  to  develop,  a  complete 
Secondary  School  course. 
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An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until 
at  least  the  age  of  15-16,  and  the  normal  attainments  Normal  attain- 
of  the  pupils  at  that  age  should  be  those  indicated  by?«»*«^*P'ip28\'» 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  ^S^^"" 

A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  atgchoolT^ 
least  the  age  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not 
qualified  for  the  award  of  some  form  of  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, or  for  one  of  the  alternative  Technical  or 
Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have  completed 
the  course  satisfactorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  Choice  of  subjects 
the  nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  for  curriculum, 
education,  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative 
importance  to  be  given  to  them  at  various  stages 
of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary  within  certain 
limits  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
three  years'  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years' 
course.  The  curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  present,  at  the  age  at  which  the 
pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain  unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between 
the  Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate 
Schools  of  the  same  district  there  should  be  no  un- 
necessary divei*gence  of  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages, 
so  that  transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  not 
be  impeded. 
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Regulations  to 
supersedo  tkose 
in  Code. 


Stages  of 
preparation. 


Regulations  for  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion, training,  and  certification  of 
teachers  for  various  grades  of  schools.* 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  following  Regulations  shall  come  in  place  of 
those  articles  and  schedules  of  the  Code  which  deal 
with  the  admission,  training  and  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  and  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

2.  Subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  Articles  67-75 
of  these  Regulations,  the  following  shall  be  recognised  as 
the  regular  stages  of  the  course  of  preparation  for  the 
oifice  of  teacher,  viz. : —  (a)  Junior  Students,  and 
(6)  Students  in   Full   Training. 


Nomination  of 
Students. 


Chapter  II. 

JUNIOR    STUDENTS. 

3.  Junior  Students  may  be  nominated  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  among  young  persons  who  have  received 
instniction  according  to  the  curriculum  approved  for 
Higher  Grade  Schools  (either  in  schools  recognised  as 
such  or  in  Higher  Class  Schools,  or  in  schools  which, 
having  regard  to  their  equipment  and  to  the  qualifica« 
tions  of  the  staff  to  give  instruction  in  the  approved 
curriculum,  are  accepted  by  the  Department  as  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose),  and  who  at  the  end  of  their 
course  have  been  found  qualified  for  the  award  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  (see  Circular  Letter  No.  389  in 
Appendix  No.  II.).t  The  Department  may  also  accept 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  equivalent  course  of  instruc- 
tion undergone  elsewhere.  The  nomination  shall  be 
made  in  the  case  of  counties  by  the  County  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education.     In  the  case  of  those  burghs  for 

*  iVo/g.— The  words  "  he,"  "  his,"  &c.,  in  these  Regulations,  unless  the 
context  shows  the  contrary,  are  to  be  taken  to  include  "  she,"  "  her," 
&c. 

t  See  alao  footnote  to  Article  69  (g). 
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which  there  is  a  iBurgh  Committee*  on  Secondary 
Education,  the  nomination  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Volmitary  or  Endowed  Schools  shall  be  made  by 
the  relative  Committee,  but  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Public  Schools  by  the  School  Board,  f 

4.  In  the  nomination  of  Junior  Students  the  nominat-  School  Eeconl. 
ing  body  shall  give  due  consideration  to  a  report  which 
applicants    shall    obtain  from  their  principal  teacher 

after  giving  him  not  less  than  six  months'  notice  of 
their  intention  to  present  themselves  for  nomination. 
This  report  (the  production  of  which  may  be  called  for  in 
any  individual  case  or  cases  by  the  Department)  shall  have 
particular  reference  to  those  qualities  which  seem  to 
mako  for  or  against  the  applicant's  ultimate  fitness 
for  teaching  work.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  judg- 
ment, the  teacher  may  oocasionally,  dimng  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  application,  employ 
the  applicant  in  giving  instruction  under  supervision 
in  the  junior  classes  of  the  school. 

5.  Every  person  received  as  a  Junior  Student  shall  Certificate  as  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  medical  certificate  as  to  health  health,  &c. 
and   physical    fitness    in   a    form    prescribed    by  the 
Department,  and  shall  also  produce  a  Registrar's  Certi- 
ficate of  Birth  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

6.  Junior  Students  shall  receive  their  instruction  at  inatruction 
such  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Department  for  during  the 
the  purpose,  regard  being  had  to  the  accommodation,  ^^^^^ 
the  equipment,   and    the  provision    of  a    sufficiently 
qualified  stafil 

7.  The  instruction  shall  be  according  to  a  curriculum  Curriculum  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Managers  of  such  schools  and  approved  ?:PP^^®^  ^Y 
by  the  Department.  Department. 

^    8.  To  bq  approved  by  the  Department  a  curriculum  Conditions  of 
must  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  Students  in  the  approval, 
following  subjects : — 

English ;  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English;  History;  Geography;  Mathematics  (including 
Arithmetic)  and  Experimental  Science  ;  Drawing 
and  some  form  of  Manual  work  (in  the  case  of  girls, 
Needlework) ;  Physical  Exercises  ;   Music. 

*  Including  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  Parish  of 
Go  van. 

t  The  nomiuatio;i  of  Junior  Students  under  this  Article  and  the 
granting^  of  allowances  under  Article  57  shall  be  made  by  the  authority 
(County  Committee  or  Burgh  Committee  or  School  Board,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  district  in  which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candi- 
dates reside.  ^  j 
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Duration  of  9.  The  couTse  shall  extend    normally  over    three 

course.  years.     But  Students  who  at  the  end  of  the  second 

year  have  obtained  the  full  prdiminary  qualifications 
necessary  to  study  for  graduation,  may  enter  the 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Winter 
Session.  On  the  other  hand,  Students  who  can  produce 
testimony  of  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  sufficient  progress  in  their  studies,  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  Managers,  apply  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year  to  be  provisionally  recognised  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  terms  of  Article  76. 

Records  of  Work     jq  (^)   Systematic  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  work 

to  be  kept.  ^^  ^.j^^  Junior  Students  in  the  several  subjects  of  the 

approved  curriculum,  and  these  records,  together  with 

the  judgments   of   the    examiners    appointed  by  the 

Department,  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  relative  entries 

upon  the  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the  Junior  Student 

on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course  (the  Junior 

Examination  of     Student's  Certificate),     (b).  A  Junior  Student  may  be 

Junior  Students,  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for 

examination  on  the  Higher  Grade  Standard  in  any 

subject  included  in  the  approved  curriculum,  and  any 

success     so    obtained'  shall    be    recorded    upon    his 

certificate. 


Training  and 
practice  in 
Teaching. 


11.  Managers  shall  submit  for  approval,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum,  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  Junior  Students  in  the  art  of 
teaching  each  of  the  Primary  School  subjects.  This 
training  may  be  given  either  in  the  approved  school 
or  in  a  purely  Primary  School,  as  Managers  may 
arrange,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department.  Such 
scheme  may,  at  the  discretion  of  Managers,  provide 
for  the  requisite  instruction  and  practice  being  given 
either  at  intervals  throughout  the  course,  or  con- 
tinuously during  the  last  six  months.  Systematic  record 
shall  be  kept  of  each  Student's  progress  and  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  instructor  charged  with  this 
part  of  the  work  shall  embody  his  observations  on 
each  Student  in  a  report  which  shall  specify  whether 
or  not  the  Student  gives  satisfactory  promise  of 
becoming  an    efficient   teacher. 

Report  by  the        12.  The  principal  teacher  shall  further  report  as  to 
principal  teacher.  ^^^  character  and  conduct  of  each  Junior  Student,  bis 


Eecords  of 
progress  to  be 
kept. 

Instructor's 
Report. 
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bearing  and  manner  of  speech,  his  influence  with  his 
fellows  and  generally  as 'to  his  possession  of  the  moral 
qualities  requisite  in  a  teacher. 

13.  The  nature  of  the  reports  obtained  under  Articles  Satisfactory  re- 
11  and  12  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Junior  Student's  P^^ts  essential  to 
Certificate,  and  no  Junior  Student  wiU  be  held  to  have  JJ^  ^"^^^'^ 
successfully  completed  his  course,  nor  will  his  certificate 

be  endorsed  and  recognised  by  the  Department,  unless 
these  reports  are  satisfactory. 

14.  Subject  to    the  sanction    of  the  Department,  Fees, 
managers  of  approved  schools  may  charge  such  fees  for 
instruction  in  the  course  for  Junior  Students  as  they 
may  see  fit.* 


Chapter  III. 

STUDENTS    IN    FULL    TRAINING    (SENIOR 
STUDENTS). 

15.  Provincial    Committees    for    the    Training    of  Admisaion  of 
Teachers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  t  established  Students. 
by  the  Department's  Minute  of  30th  January,  1906,J 
and     Managers    of    Training     Colleges    may    admit 
to      training    the    following    classes    of    persons : — 
(a)  Persons  who  have  obtained  the  Junior  Student's  Qualifications  for 
Certificate  (Articles   10-13);     (b)    Persons   who,  not  wlmission. 
having  been  admitted  as  Junior  Students,  have  obtained 
a  I-^aving  Certificate  or  have  undergone  an  equivalent 
course  of  instruction  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  have  also,  after  not  less  than  six  months  of 
practical  training  in  a  school,  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,   obtained   satisfactory  reports 
in    terms    of   Articles    11    and  12 ;    (c)   Any  person 
qualified  for  admission  in  terms  of  Article  73  of  these 

*  For  particulars  as  to  grants  and  bursaries  or  maintenance  allow- 
ances in  respect  of  Junior  Students,  see  Articles  56-57. 

t  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  *'  Provincial  Committees/'  In  reference 
to  Students  in  Full  Training  the  expression  "  Training  Authorities  " 
means  a  Provincial  Committee  or  the  Managers  of  a  Training 
CoDege. 

t  See  Appendix  No.  III. 

9^.  L 
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Ceitificate^isto 
health,  etc. 


Duration  of 
course. 


Curricula  to  be 
approved  by   . 
Department. 

Conditions  of 

approval. 

I^fessional 

training. 

Practice  in 

teaching. 

Managers  of 
Schools  to  give 
facilities. 


The  giving  of 
facilities  a 
condition  of  grant. 


The  curriculum — 
what  it  must 
include. 


Regulations  ;  (d)  Persons  already  recognised  as  certifi- 
cated teachers  (untrained) ;  {e)  Graduates  in  Arts  or 
Science  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  University  abroad  approved  for  the  purpose.* 

16.  No  person  who  does  not  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  as  to  health  and  physical  fitness  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Department  can  be  recognised  as  a 
Student. 

17.  The  course  of  training  for  persons  admitted  under 
Article  15  (a),  (6),  or  (c)  shall  be  of  not  less  than  two 
years'  duration,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers^  when  the  course  of 
training  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authori- 
ties, be  shortened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  73  (c).  Certificated  Teachers  and  Graduates 
(Article  15  («/)  and  (e))  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  of 
training  of  one  year. 

18.  The  courses  shall  be  according  to  curricula  pro- 
posed  by  Training  Authorities  and  approved  by  the 

Department  t 

19.  Approved  courses  must  make  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

20.  Adequate  practice  in  teaching  must  be  given  to 
Candidates  for  the  General  Certificate  in  Primary 
Schools,  and  to  Candidates  for  recognition  as  specially 
qualified  teachers  of  higher  subjects  (Articles  42-46) 
in  Intermediate  or  in  Secondary  Schools.  To  that  end 
Training  Authorities  may  arrange  with  School  Boards 
and  with  other  Managers  for  permission  to  use  suitable 
Schools  under  conditions  that,  as  to  the  number  in 
each  school  and  as  to  the  fee  per  student  {see  Article  64), 
may  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

21.  The  giving  of  such  facilities  to  an  extent  wliict 
the  Department  may  consider  reasonable  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  grant  to  any  school  under  any  Code  or  Minute 
of  the  Department. 

22.  For  purposes  of  professional  training  the  curri- 
culum shall  include  instruction  in  the  elements  of  School 

*  Women  who  have  been  placed  in  the  Class  Lists  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Final  Honours  Examinations  in  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
the  University  of  Cambridge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  graduates  for  the 
purposes  of  these  Begulations. 

t  Alternative  courses  of  training  designed  with  rdgard  to  the 
differing  initial  attainments  of  different  classes  of  Students  and*  to  the 
various  qualifications  aimed  at  (Articles  39  and  43)  may  be  submitted. 
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and  Personal  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic, 
and  also  in  the  principles  oi  education  and  in  the  history  of 
educational  systems  and  theories.  It  shall  further  provide 
for  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Primary  School  curriculum  and  for 
correlated  practice  under  proper  supervision. 

2H.  These   requirements  being  met,  the  curriculum  Further 
may  provide,  to  such  extent  as  Training  Authorities  proviaiona 
may  determine,  for  the  revisal  or  the  development  of  *^  ^  curriculum, 
the    Student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  general 
education    embraced    in    the    curriciUum    for   Junior 
Students  (Article  8).    Special  provision  shall  be  made 
for  such  continuance  as  regards  all  the  subjects  of  tlie 
Primary  School  curriculum,  except  where,  in  res]»oct 
of  any  subject,  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department  that   the  previous   training  of  a 
Student  renders  further  study  therein  unnecessary. 

24.  Students  who  upon  entering  hold  the  Leaving  students  may 
Certificate  or  the  Junior  Student's  Certificate,  or  who  have  attend  University 
undergone  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction  to  the®^"*®*- 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  may — to  such  extent  as 

does  not  interfere  with  their  professional  training 
under  Article  22 — be  allowed  to  attend  any  University 
class  for  which  they  are  qualified  as  shown  by  an  entry 
upon  their  Certificate.  They  may  also,  under  the  same 
condition,  attend  University  classes  in  subjects  in  which 
no  preliminary  instruction  is  given  in  curricula  approved 
for  Junior  Students.  The  instruction  and  training  of  such 
Students  must  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
defined  three  years'  curriculum  (Article  18),  of  which 
the  University  classes  to  be  taken  shall  constitute  an 
integral  part. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  just  specified  for  attendance  Students  may 
at  University  classes,  Students  may  attend  classes  in  a  attend  School  of 
School  of  Art,  if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Draw-  ^^»  Techmcal 
ing ;  or  in  a  Technical  College  or  an  Agricultural  College,    ^  ®^®'  ® 
if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Science. 

25.  Certificated  teachers  and  graduates  (Article  15  Professional  train- 
(d)  and  (e))  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  only  an  approved  wigforCertifieated 
course  of  professional  training,  extending  over  at  l^^s*  Q^j^^eT* 
one  year. 

26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  body  of  Training  Lodging  and 
Authorities  to  see  that  the  Students  under  their  charge  I^P^^j^'*  ^' 
are  suitably  lodged  in  approved  Hostels  or  otherwise,  and 

to  provide  for  their  due  supervision  as  regards  condudt. 
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Hostels.  27,  A  Hostel  is  a  place  of  residence  for  Students.  A 

Hostel  must  be  under  the  direct  management  of  some 
body   of  suitable   persons   approved   by  a   Provincial 
Committee.     No  Hostel  shall  be  conducted  for  private 
profit.      The  managers  of  a  Hostel  may  fix  such  fees 
%tudente^^^'^''  for  the  reception   of  Students,   and  may  make  such 
CbndHions  as  to    conditions    as  to  residence   (including  attendance  at 
residence.  religious    service    or    instruction)    as    they   may    see 

fit.    The  Committee,  in  approving  a  Hostel  for  the 
reception  of  Students   under   their   chaise,   may   lay 
down  conditions  as  to  the  limit  of  fee  to  be  charged, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  dietary  and  of  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation, and  the   provision  of  common  rooms  and 
Accounts  to  be      of  places  for  study.      The  complete  accounts  of  the 
^^^^J^^^"*- Hostel  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Committee, 
^^    ^'  who,   if   they    are  satisfied  that  the    expenditure  is 

reasonable,  and  that  the  limit  of  fee  has  been  observed, 
may  make  a  contribution  from  their  own  funds  in  aid  of 
any  deficiency  shown  by  the  accounts. 
Power  of  Com-  2^-  ^^  Student  shall,  as  a  condition  of  being  accepted, 
mittee  to  require  be  required  to  reside  in,  or  give  attendance  at,  any 
residence  in  particular  Hostel,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
'^^^•^te  ed^'*  Committee  to  require  that  every  Student  who  is  not 
lofdngs.  residing  with  parents  or  other  near  relatives  shall  reside 

in  one  or  other  of  the  approved  Hostels,  or  in  lodgings 
registered  by  the  Committee  after  inspection  as  suitable 
for  Students. 
Satisfactory  29.  The    receipt    of   a    satisfactory   report  by  the 

report  a  condition  Committee,  in  terms  of  Article  12,  from  the  Principal 
cLi^fi^  f  ^^  Warden  of  a  Hostel  or  from  the  Director  of  Studies 

1  ca  es.  ^^  other  person  or  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of 

supervision  of  Students  shall  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  issue  of  any  Certificate  on  completion  of  the 
course, 
f e^g^  30.  Training  Authorities  shall  charge  a  suitable  fee 

Training  Authori-  for  the  whole  course  of  instruction  or  for  each  year  of 
ties  may  remit  the  course,  but  they  may,  on  good  cause  being  shown, 
fees  awi^give  pemit  the  fee  (in  whole  or  in  part)  in  the  case  of 
allowances.  individual  Students.     They  may  further  make  payment 

to  individual  Students  of  such  bursaries  or  maintenance 
allowances  as  after  due  enquiry  they  may  deem  necessary. 
CJonditions  31.  Every  Student  who  is  granted  remission  of  fees 

attached  to  re-      or  a  bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  shall  be  taken 
mission  of  fees,     bound  to  serve,  for  not  less  than  two  years,  in  schools 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code.     The  precise  term  of 
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such  service  will  be  specified  by  Training  Authorities  in 
each  individual  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  granted.  Every  such  Student  shall  also 
give  adequate  surety  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances 
made,  in  the  event  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  undertaking 
within  a  specified  time,  except  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  Training  Authorities  as  satisfactory. 

32.  indents  who  pay  fees  in  full  and  receive  no  I^^dependent  fee- 
bursary  or    maintenance  allowance  will  upon    satis- P^^^^^^^^^"^ 
fiu^tory  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  f^t^ro  employ 
receive  Certificates  of  qualification   (Article  33),  butment. 
they   vrill  not  be  bound  in  any  way  as  regards  their 
fiitore  employment. 


Chapter  IV. 
CEfiTIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

33.  Students    who    have    completed    an    approved  Conditionsof  issue 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  have  of  Certificates. 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Article  29  will  receive  a  General 
Certificate  fii'om  the  Provincial  Committee,  or  from  the 
Managers    of    the     Tmining    College,    under    whose 

direction  they  have  been  trained. 

34.  General  Certificates  shall  be  of  one  class,  but  General 
shall  state  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  Student  in  Certificates  to 
each  principal  subject  of  the  coiu'se  as  that  proficiency  l>«ofone  class 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  responsible  Lecturers,  proficiency,^^^ 
in  co-operation  with  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges.     But  where  such  religious  instruction  as  is 
included  in  the  course  has  been  given  by  an  authority 

other  than  the  Training  Authorities,  the  relative  mark 
to  be  entered  shall  be  determined  solely  by  such 
authority. 

35.  When  any  necessary  subject  of  general  education  Mark  for  subjects 
has  been  omitted  from  a  Student's  FuU  Training  course  omitted  from 

on  the  ground  of  adequate  proficiency  on  entering,  his  '^^i^i^g  College 
mark  for  that  subject  shall  be  assigned  on  the  basis  ^*"^' 
of  his  Junior  Student^s  Certificate,  or  of  other  sufiicient 
evidence  of  attainment  on  entering. 
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Mark  for  subjects 
taken  at  a 
University, 
School  of  Art,  &c. 


Singing,  Drawing, 
Woodwork, 
Physical 
Exorcises,  and 
Needlework. 


Statns  conferred 
by  General 
Certificate. 


Special  instruc- 
tion to  equip 
Students  for 
Supplementary 
Course  work. 


36.  Any  mark  entered  in  respect  of  a  subject  studied 
in  a  University  class,  in  a  School  of  Art,  Technical 
College,  or  other  institution  at  which  attendance  has 
been  authorised  in  terms  of  Article  24,  shall  be  determined 
as  in  Article  34. 

37.  The  following  special  Regulations  shall  obtain 
with  respect  to  Singing,  Drawing,  Woodwork,  Physical 
Exercises,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  Needlework : — 

(a)  Applicants  for  General  Certificates  must  have 
undergone  a  sufficient  discipline  therein  during  their 
course  as  Junior  Students,  or  during  any  school 
course  or  courses  accepted  in  lieu  thereof.*  But 
the  relative  mark  of  proficiency  shall  not  be  essential 
to  recognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher. 

(b)  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  subjects  in  question 
may,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time,  be  com- 
pulsory in  Primaiy  Schools,  no  staflF  will,  in  normal 
circumstances,  be  held  sufficient  which  does  not 
contain  an  adequate  proportion  of  teachers  whose, 
qualifications  to  teach  the  compulsory  subject  (or 
subjects)  are  attested  either  by  satisfactory  marks 
of  proficiency  recorded  on  General  Certificates,  or 
by  Special  Certificates  issued  in  terms  of  Articles 
47  and  48. 

38.  Provided  that  the  holder  has  in  the  first  place 
satisfied  the  Department  as  to  age  and  physical  capacity 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers  Super- 
annuation Rules  (Scotland),  a  General  Certificate  will 
confer  the  status  of  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Code.  Recognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Super- 
annuation) Act,  1898  will  date  from  the  1st  August 
following  the  completion  of  the  course  of  training. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in  Article  37  (b)  a 
general  Certificate  will  also  be  recognised  as  evidence  of 
qualification  to  teach  Primary  School  subjects  in  any 
school  under  the  Code,  or  in  any  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  School  imder  the  inspection  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

39.  Training  Authorities  shall  also  provide  instruction 
specially  calculated  to  equip  a  Student  for  conducting 
Supplementary  Courses  as  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule 
of  the   Code  for  Day  Schools  in  Scotland.    Students 

*  In  the  case  of  Drawing  or  Singing,  exemption  may  be  obtained  on 
production  of  a  certificate  of  natural  incapacity,  granted  after  sufficient 
trial. 
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who  successfully  complete  a  course  of  such  instruction 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an 
endorsement  of  special  fitness  to  have  charge  of  the 
relative  Supplementary  Course. 

40.  Such    courses    of    instruction     shall    be    estab- Institutions  in 
lished  in  connection  with  an  Agricultm^al  College,  a  connection  with 
School  of  Domestic  Economy,  or  a  Technical  College,  ^Jj^L^S^  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  relative  Supplementary  established. 
Course.       In    the  absence  of  provision    for    suitable 
instruction  in  such  institutions,  or  for  other  reasons 
approved  by  the  Department,  they  may  be  provided 

by  a  Provincial  Committee  or  in  direct  connection 
with  a  Training  College. 

41.  Attendance  at  such  courses  on  the  part  of  in- Attendance 
dividual  Students  shall  be  voluntary,  but  the  Depart-  voluntary, 
ment  may  at  any  time  require  as  a  condition  of  grant  for 

a  Supplementary  Coarse  that  the  teacher  in  charge 
shall  have  on  his  Certificate  the  endorsement  specified 
in  Article  39. 


Chapter  V. 

'TEACHERS    OF    HIGHER    SUBJECTS. 

42.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations  may  Teachers  of 
be  actually  serving  in  recognised  positions  in  Inter- Higher  Subjecu 
mediate  and  Secondary  Schools  imder  the  inspection  of  ^'^  J*jJ^^^*^ 
the   Department  will  at  once   take  rank  as  specially  ^^^^i^"    ^ 
qualified  teachers  of  the  relative  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
following  Articles.*     But,  except  with  regard  to  such 
persons,  the  Department  may  at  any  time  require,  as  a 
condition    of   efficiency,    that    any   or    every    teacher 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  such  schools  shall  produce 
evidence  of  having  been  properly  trained  with  reference 
to  the  particular  subject  he  is  to  teach. 


*  Up  to  July  31 8t,  1909,  a  similar  privilege  will  be  accorded  to  all 
who  have  given  at  least  a  year's  satisfactory  service  in  such  positions, 
provided  an  application  to  that  effect  be  forwarded  through  a  Prt.>- 
vincial  Committee,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from  the 
Committee  that  the  application  be  granted. 
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43.  Applicants  for  recognition  as  specially  qualified 
^'^^J^*^ '^^  teachers  of  the  undermentioned  Subjects  in  Inter- 
rooogmion.  mediate  and  Secondary  Schools  may  or  may  not  be 

holders  of  the  General  Certiticate.  Subject  to  pro- 
fessional training  and  probation  (Articles  44  and  62), 
and  subject  also  to  the  right  of  a  rrovincial  Committee 
to  recommend  exceptions  in  individual  cases,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  requirements  which  will  be  necessary  for 
such  recognition : — 
^11*-  (a)  In  the  case  of  English  the   applicant   must 

either  (i)  hold  the  degree  of  an  approved 
University  with  Honours  in  English ;  or,  (ii) 
having  taken  an  ordinary  degree,  produce 
Certificates  showing  that,  during  his  Univer- 
versity  course,  he  has  given  attendance  at  the 
Ordinary  and  the  Honours  Classes  of  English 
Literature,  and  at  the  Ordinary  Class  of 
History,  and  has  displayed  in  the  work  of 
each  of  these  such  proficiency  as  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  rrofessor  or  Lecturer, 
be  reasonably  required  from  one  who  is  to 
teach  English  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools.  In  addition,  whether  applying  under 
(i)  or  under  Hi),  he  must  produce  a  similar 
Certificate  of  satisfactory  attendance  and 
work  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  course 
in  Geography,  extending  over  one  session,  f 
A  Foreign  (b)        In  the  case  of  any  Modern  Language  other 

Language,  than  English,  he  must,   after  obtaining  the 

relative  Higher  Grade  pass  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  attend  University 
Classes  in  the  language  chosen  during  at  least 
two  sessions,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  in  an 
Honours  Class,  and  must  obtain  a  satisfactory 
report  on  his  work  from  the  Professor  or 
Lecturer  as  in  {a\  He  must  also  submit  to 
such  further  test  (oral  or  other)  of  knowledge 


♦ 


Or,  alternatively,  such  University  course  as  the  Provincial 
CJommittee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  approve  &s 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  degree. 

t  Where  no  Ordinary  University  Course  of  Geography  is  available, 
the  Provincial  Committee  shall  establish  or  shall  recognise  an 
Ordinary  Coui:^e  of  Geography  outside  the  University,  and  where  no 
Higher  or  Honours  University  Course  of  Geography  is  available,  the 
Provincial  Committee  may,  if  they  ste  fit,  establish  or  recognise* a 
Higher  Course  of  Geography  outtdde  the  University. 
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of  the  language  as  the  Department  may 
impose,  and  must — either  before  or  after 
attending  the  University  Classes  specified 
above — spend  a  year  oi  study,  under  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Department,  in  some 
country  in  which  the  language  in  question  is 
spoken.*  Such  year  of  study  mav  form  part 
of  a  curriculum  approved  for  Students  in  Full 
Training  (Article  18),  If  the  applicant  does 
not  hold  the  ordinary  degree  of  an  approved 
University,  he  must  produce  evidence  of  having 
undergone  such  course  of  University  culture  as, 
taken  along  with  his  year  of  study  abroad,  the 
Provincial  Conmiittee  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Department,  approve  as  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  degree. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  must  hold  liatin  and  Greek. 

the  degree  of  an  approved  University  (see 
Article  15)  with  Honours  in  Classics. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  Mathematics^  he  must  hold  Mathematics. 

a  similar  degree  with  Honours  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy^  or  a  degree 
in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  the  standard  for 
which  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  sufficient,  and  he  must  also  have 
undergone  an  adequate  discipline  in  the 
methods  of  Experimental  Science,  testified  to 
by  a  pass  in  Science  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  or  by  other  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Department 

(e)  In  the  case  of  Science,  he  must  hold  a  similar  Science. 

d^ree  in  Pure  Science  (Physical  or  Natural), 
and  must  also  have  ^  undergone  an  adequate 
discipline  in  the  methods    of    Experimental 
Science,  testified  to  as  in  (d). 
(/)      To  meet  the  case  of  Schools  which  may  re-  History  and 
quire  specially  qualified  Teachers  of  History  Geography. 
or  of  Geography,  recognition  of  special  quali- 
fication will  be  granted : — 

(i)  For  History,  if  the  applicant  holds  the 
d^ree  of  an  approved  University  with 
Honours  in  History;  or,  alternatively^ 

*  Until  further  notiee  the  requirement  as  to  residence  abroad  will 
not  be  strictly  enforced.  Becognition  under  the  Memorandum  of  l&t 
January,  1907  {$£$  Appendix  No.  IV.),  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 
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if,   being   qualified  for  recognition   in 
English,    he    has    also    attended    an 
Honours  Course  of  History,  extending 
over   one  session,  and  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  report  on  his  work  as  in  (a), 
(ii)  For  Geography,  if  the  applicant,  being 
qualified    under   any    of   the    preced- 
ing sections  or  under  subsection  (i)  of 
this    section,   has    attended   a  Higher 
Coiu:se  of  Geography,  extending  over 
one  session  and  has  obtained  a  satis- 
factory report  on  his  work,  as  in  (a). 
44*  Applicants    for    recognition    in   terms    of    this 
Chapter,  if  they  be  not  already  holders  of  the  General 
Certificate^  must  have  undergone  an  approved  course  of 
professional  training,  theoretical  and  practical,  extend- 
ing over  such  period  as  the  Provincial  Committee  may 
propose    and    the    Department    may  sanction.     This 
course  must  include  adequate  instruction  and  practice 
in    the    methods    of  teaching  the   particular   subject, 
or    subjects,    for     which    recognition    is    asked.      In 
all   cases,  applicants  during  the   period    of   practical 
training    must    also    receive    instruction    as    to    the 
organisation  and    management   of   Intermediate    and 
Secondary  Schools  in  general,  and  thev  will  be  expected 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tne  actual  working 
of  schools  of  this  class  in  connection  with  the  Training 
Centre  to  which  they  are  attached. 

45.  The  holder  of  a  General  Certificate,  provided  he 
fulfils  the  requirements  set  forth  in  Article  43,  and 
provided  his  course  of  professional  training  has  included 
training  and  instruction  as  described  in  Article  44,  may 
receive  an  endorsement  of  qualification  to  teach  any  of 
the  higher  subjects  enumerated  above.  Such  endorse- 
ment may  be  obtained  either  on  completion  of  the  period 
of  Full  Training  (Chapter  III.),  or  at  any  subsequent 
time  on  fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions.* 


*  Where,  in  any  individual  case,  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satiflfaction 
of  the  Provincial  Committee  that  a  holder  of  the  General  Certificate  has 
been  debarred  through  special  causes  from  fulfilling  the  precise  require- 
ments specified  in  Article  43,  an  endorsement  may  be  granted  on  the 
production  of  other  evidence  of  corresponding  attainment,  together 
with  evidence  of  sufficient  skill  in  teaching  the  higher  subject  in 
question,  provided  such  evidence  is  approved  as  satisfactory  by  the 
Department. 
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46.  Persons  other  than  holders  of  a  General  Certificate  Recognition  as 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  omit  y*^*^®*^*^^.  ,^ 
from  their  course  of  professional  training  (Article-  44)  opiyl^^  ^^ 
practice  in  teaching  all  or  certain  of  the  Primary  sub-  Intermediate  and 
jects,  but  no  Certificate  granted  in  these  circumstances  Secondary 
will  carry  with  it  a  qualification  as  teacher  of  Primary  ScLools. 
Schools,  nor  will  the  holder  be  reckoned  as  a  Certificated 
Teacher  for   the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act. 


Chapter  VI. 
TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

47.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations  may  Quallficjition  as 
be  actually  servingas  recognised  teachers  of  certain  special  teacher  of  a 
subjects  (cf.  Art.   37  (*) ),  will  at  once  take  rank  as  ^V^^^  subject. 
recognised    teachers    of   these    subjects  in    terms    of 
this    Article.        But,     except    with     regard    to    such 
persons,  the  Department  may  at  any  time  require,  as  a 
condition  of  recognition,  that  any  or  every  such  teacher 
shall  produce  evidence  of  having  been  properly  trained, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  subject  he  is  to  teach. 
Special    certificates     of    qualification    as    teachers    of 
these  subjects  will  be  granted  by  the  Department  to  the 
holders  of  Diplomas  recognised  by  the  Department  for 
the  purpose*  provided  that  the  holder  of  the  Diploma 

*  The  Diplomas  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  special  qualifica' 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  Di^oma  of  a  Central  School  of  Art — for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Drawing : 

(6)  The  Diploma  of  a  Central  Technical  College  or  Institute — for  a 
special  qualification  to  teach  any  branch  of  applied  Science  or  Technical 
Industry  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(c)  The  Diploma  of  a  College  of  Agriculture — for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  : 

(d)  The  Diploma  of  a  Commercial  College — for  a  special  qualification 
to  teach  any  Commercial  subject  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(e)  The  Diploma  of  a  School  of  Domestic  Economy — for  a  special 
qualification  to  teach  Housewifery  or  any  branch  thereof : 

(/)  The  Diploma  of  a  Physical  Training  College — for  a  special 
qualincation  to  conduct  Physical  Exercises  and  Schod  Gymnastics  : 

(a)  Sufficient  attendance  at  a  recognised  course  of  instruction  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  craftsmanship — ^for  a  special  qualification  to  give 
instruction  in  woodwork,  iron  work,  or  other  recognised  manual 
occupation  for  schools. 

N.B. — Similar  conditions  as  regards  the  qualification  of  Teachers  of 
Music  in  schools  are  under  consideration. 
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has  in  each  case  reached  a  certain  standard  of  general 
education,  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  Diploma  course,  and  has  successfully  com- 
pleted such  part  of  the  general  course  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  (Articles  19  and  22)  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

48.  Such  Special  Certificates  will  not  confer  recogni- 
tion as  a  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act,  nor  will  they  be  accepted  as  a  qualification  for 
employment  on  the  general  staflF  of  any  school  of  any 
grade.  But  they  may  be  held  along  with  the 
General  Certificate  (Article  33),  and  a  holder  may  at 
any  time  qualify  for  the  award  of  a  General  Certificate 
on  completing  the  prescribed  conditions. 


Certificated 
teachers  on 
probatioii. 


Issue  of 

permanent 

Certificate. 


Endorsement  for 
Infant  Mistresses. 


Chapter  VII. 

FINAL   CERTIFICATION. 

49.  Teachers  who  hold  the  General  Certificate  shall  be 
regarded  as  being  on  probation  for  not  less  than  two 
complete  years  of  actual  service  in  schools.  The  principal 
teacher  of  each  school  in  which  a  teacher  on  probation  is 
engaged  (if  the  probationer  be  not  himself  the  only  or  the 
principal  teacher)  shall  forward  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 
the  district,  at  the  completion  of  each  year  of  the 
probationer's  service  (or  on  his  leaving  the  school  if  the 
service  has  not  been  continued  for  a  year),  a  report  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  dischai^ed  his  duties  and 
upon  his  fitness  for  continued  recognition. 

50.  The  Inspector,  upon  consideration  of  such  reports 
(if  any),  and  after  such  investigations  as  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  make,  may  recommend  the  issue  of  a  per- 
manent (*  Parchment*)  Certificate  upon  the  completion  of 
the  probationary  period  of  two  years.  He  may  also 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  probationary  period 
for  another  year,  or  the  withdrawal  of  recognition ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  his  recommendation  shall  not  be  acted 
upon  till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  Chief  Inspector 
after  special  enquiry, 

51.  Women  may  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an 
endorsement  of  special  qualification  to  act  as  Infant  Mis- 
tresses, provided  they  serve  for  two  complete  years  (not 
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necessarily  during  the  probationary  period)  in  a  recog- 
nized Infant  Department,  and  obtain  fr.^m  the  Inspector 
of  the  district  a  recommendation  based  upon  reports  of 
the  principal  teacher  of  that  Infant  Department,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  Articles  49  and  50. 

52.  Persons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  of  special  Probation  for 
qualification  to  teach  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  Higher  Subjects. 
and  Secondary  Schools  (Article   42)    must  obtain    a 
satisfactory  report  as  in  Article  49  after  teaching  for  one 

year  in  such  a  school  the  subject  for  which  recognition 
is  desired  In  the  case  of  holders  of  the  General 
Certificate,  this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  service 
in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  during  the 
period  of  probation.  In  the  case  of  the  receipt  of  an 
unsatisfactory  report,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  require  a  second  year  of  probation. 
Should  the  second  report  be  still  unfavourable,  it  shall 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Department  to  refuse 
recognition,  if  the  unfavourable  report  be  confirmed  after 
enquiry  by  the  Chief  Inspector  or  other  person  appointed 
to  that  end  by  the  Department. 

53.  Persons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  under  Prolmtion  for 
Articles  47  and  48  must  serve  one  year  as  probationary  Special  Subjects 
teachers  of  the  subject  fgr  which  they  desire  recognition, 

and  must  obtain  satisfactory  reports  as  in  Articles  49 
and  52,  in  so  far  as  these  Articles  apply. 

54.  The  *  Parchment '  Certificate  granted  to  holders  of  Permanence  of 
the  General  Certificate  (Article  33)  on  the  completion  of  J.^^^'jfj^^"^ 
the  required  period  of  probation  will  be  rejsjarded  as  a 
permanent  Certificate.     It  will  not  be  withdrawn   or 
suspended,  except  on  grounds  of  misconduct,  till  the 

holder  reaches  the  age  of   65.       It  then  lapses    in 
terms  of  Section  1  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teadiers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  unless  the  Cer- 
tificate is  extended  by  the  Department  for  a  further 
limited    period    on    the    ground     of    special    fitness. 
But  as  regards  Special  Certificates  (Article  47)  the  De-  p    ...       ^ 
partment,  upon  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  two  unfavour-  continuance^of 
able  reports,  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  a  year,  endorsements 
upon  the  teacher's  work  in  the  relative  subject,  may  after  unsatis- 
require  further  attendance  at   a  course  of  instruction  ^^^^^^7  reports 
or  training  as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Certificate. 
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Chapter  VITI. 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

55.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Provincial  Committees  to 
establish,  from  time  to  time  and  as  occasion  may 
require,  at  suitable  centres  within  their  districts,  courses 
for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service. 
These  courses  may  be  either  in  subjects  of  general 
education  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching  particular 
subjects.  Certificates,  testifying  to  attendance  and  pro- 
gress, will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  course.  An  endorsement  upon  the  general  Certifi- 
cate (Article  33)  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  work 
done  at  such  courses  when  it  appears  to  the  Department, 
upon  consideration  of  the  subject  and  of  the  duration  of 
the  course  or  courses  attended,  that  such  an  endorsement 
is  warranted.  

Chapter  IX. 
GRANTS. 

Junior  Students. 

56.  Junior  Students  shall  not  be  registered  for  grants 
under  any  other  Code  or  Minute  of  the  Department, 
but  a  grant  at  the  rate^  of  £8  per  annum 
may  be  made  under  these  Regulations  in  respect  of 
each  accepted  Junior  Student,  up  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  that  for  which  the  centre  of  instruction 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department. 

57.  Provision  of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
for  Junior  Students  shall  be  made  in  the  scheme  of  each 
Secondary  Education  Committee  for  a  County  or  Burgh, 
and  in  the  case  of  Burgh  Committees*  provision  shall  be 
made  in  such  form  that  a  definite  sum  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  board  for  the  provision  of  bursaries 
or  maintenance  allowanrtes  to  students  in  training  at 
centres  under  their  charge.  To  enable  them  to  make  this 
provision  t,  the  sum  allotted  to  County  and  Burgh  Com- 
mittees for  Secondary  Education  under  the  Department's 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  shall  be  increased  by  a 
contribution  from  the  General  Aid  Grant.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  increased  grant  accruing  to  each  Com- 

♦  Including  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  Parish 
of  (rovan. 

t  S<  e  second  footnote  t  to  Article  3. 
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mittce  sliall  be  payable  on  the  condition  that  the 
Committee's  scheme  as  a  whole  makes  provision 
satisfactory  to  the  Department,  not  merely  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  accepted  Junior  Students, 
but  also  of  bursaries  or  allowances  to  facilitate  the 
attendance  at  Schools  recognised  by  the  Department 
as  pforiding  satisfactory  intermediate  or  secondary 
education  of  pupils  from  each  parish  within  their  district 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
regard  being  had  to  the  population  of  the  parish,  the 
number  of  separate  schools  therein,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  available  bursaries  other  than  those  granted 
by  the  Committee.* 

Students  in  Full  Training. 

58.  In  an  account  kept  for  the  purpose  by  Sums  to  be 
the  Department  there  shall* be  reckoned  to  the  credit  ^^^pJ^od  to  the 
of  any  Provincial  Committee  or  of  the  Managers  of  ^^^|^ 
any  Training  College  in  respect  of  every  Student, 
who,  having  been  trained  during  two  years,  completes 
the  prescribed  period  of  probation  and  becomes 
qualified  to  receive  a  Certificate  in  terms  of  Article  50  of 
these  Regulations  or  Article  51  of  the  CodQ  of  1906,  the 
sum  of  £100  (men)  and  £70  (women).  A  further  sum 
of  £50  (men)  and  £35  (women)  shall  be  reckoned  to  the 
credit  of  the  Committee  or  College  in  respect  of  eveiy 
Student  fulfilling  the .  conditions  of  the  aforesaid 
Articles  who  has  completed  a  third  year  of  training 
or  who,  being  a  certificated  teacher  or  a  graduate 
(Article  \b{d)  and  (^)),  or  one  of  the  persons  referred 
to  in  Article  73  (c),  has  been  admitted  to  and  has 
completed  one  year  of  training. 

Any  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  Training  College 
in  terms  of  Articles  86  and  87  of  the  Code  of  1906  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  be  credited  to  that 
College,  01  to  any  Provincial  Committee  to  which  it  may 
have  been  transferred,  and  in  like  manner  each  Pro- 
vincial Committee  shall  be  credited  with  a  sum  in  respect 
of  the  teachers  trained  by  any  Local  Committee  for  the 
training  of  King's  Students  which  it  has  replaced,  calcu- 

*  In  the  case  of  parishes  where  the  home  language  of  the 
children  is  Gaelic,  the  County  Committee,  in  its  nomination  of  Junior 
Students,  as  well  as  in  the  provision  it  may  make  for  assisting  the 
education  of  pupils  who  liave  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certi- 
ficate shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  claims  of  those  applicants 
who  have  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  oraelic. 
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lated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
and  diminiahed  by  the  total  amount  of  grants  paid    to 
such  Local  Committee  (omitting  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years). 
Limitation  of  69.  The  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  the 

grant.  sums  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  any  body  of  Training 

Authorities  in  respect  of  Certificates  issued  on  or  before 
the  31st  July  in  any  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
grants  paid  to  such  Training  Authorities,  in  respect  of 
the  Students  under  their  charge,  up  to  that  date 
(omitting,  for  the  present  year,  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years),  constitutes  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  grant 
under  Article  60  which  may  be  paid  to  that  body  of 
Training  Authorities  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  sums 
specified  in  Article  58  are  taken  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  detennining  this  limit  of  grant,  and  do  not  represent 
in  any  sense  sums  due  to  Training  Authorities. 

But,  it  the  grant  as  calculated  in  terms  of  Article  60 
exceeds  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Training 
Authorities  and  if  the  number  of  Students  in  training  is 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  six  years  previ- 
ously, then  the  excess  of  the  grant  over  the  limit  laid  down 
in  this  Article  may  be  allowed  to  an  extent  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  sum  payable  in  terms  of  Article  60 
in  respect  of  such  increased  number  of  Students. 
Grants  to  be  \ya.id.  60.  Subject  to  the  limitation  stated  in  Article  59,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  in  respect  of  every 
Student  under  their  charge  who,  whether  in  receipt  of  a 
bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  or  not,  has  signed  a 
declaration  signifying  that  he  intends  bona  fide  to  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools  which  are 
eligible  for  annual  grants  under  the  Day  School  Code  or 
in  such  other  schools  providing  mainly  a  primary  educa- 
tion as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  has  been  in  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year,*  the  sum  of  £35  (men)  and  £30 
(women). 

This  sum  may  be  increased  by  £15  (men)  and 
£5  (women)  in  respect  of  any  Student  resWent  in  a 
residential  College  or  in  an  approved  Hostel. 

It  may  be  further  increased  by  the  sum  of  £3 
per  Student  in  respect  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Students  in  Science. 

*  In  the  case  of  Students  enrolled  in  or  befoit^  190&  who  leave  at 
the  end  of  their  third  Winter  Session  a  reduced  grant  may  be  paid. 
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Except  as  provided  for  in  Article  63  in  the  case  of 
the  Provincial  Committees,  the  sum  of  the  foregoing 
grants  to  any  Training  Authority  may  be  reduced  by  its 
excess  over  the  approved  expenditure  of  the  said  Training 
Authority  in  the  year  in  respect  of  which  the  grants  are 
made. 

61.  Training  Authorities  shall  submit,  at  the  beginning  Eatimate  of 

of  the  Training  session^  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure  expenditure  to  be 
for  the  ensuing  year  in  such  form  as  the  Department  ■'^^°^**®^-. 
may  prescribe,  and  also  a  list  of  the  Students  enrolled  for 
training  throughout  the  year,  and,  on  these  being  ap- 
proved, instalments  of  the  grants  specified  in  Article  60  InstalmentB  of 
may  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  at  such  times  and  in  P^^* 
such  manner  as  may  be  determined.     The  balance  of  the 
grant  will  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  accounts  for  the  bjjj^^^ 
year  ending  31st  July  have  been  closed  and  audited, 
and  a  certified  Abstract  thereof  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

62.  The  Abstract  of  Accounts  referred  to  in  Article  Form  of  Accounts. 
61  shall  be  prepared  in  such  form  as  the  Department 

may  prescribe,  and  shall  distinguish  between  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Students 
and  expenditure  in  respect  of  bursaries  or  maintenance 
allowances  to  the  Students  on  account  of  residence  in 
Hostels  or  otherwise.  It  shall  also  show  the  income 
from  fees  paid  by  the  Students. 

63.  Any    surplus  shown  by    the  accounts    of  the  Disposal  of 
Provincial  Committees  shall  be  held  by  the  Committees  to  surplus, 
be  applied  by  them  towards  the  improvement  of  the  means 

of  training  within  their  district,    in  accordance  with 

proposals  approved  by  the  Department,  and  any  deficit  Deficit  to  }ye  met 

in  the  accounts  of  the  said  Committees  arising  from  ^^^^^®^  ^^ 

expenditure  approved  by  the    Department    shall    be 

made  good  by  a  contribution  from  the   General  Aid 

Grant. 

64.  Payments  to  managers  of   schools  in  respect  of  Payments  to 
facilities  aflForded  by  them  for  the  training  of  the  Students  School  Managers, 
and  their  practice  in  teaching  may  be  included  in  the 

accounts  of  a  Provincial  Committee  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding   £2  per  Student. 

66.  AUowances    to  Students    residing    abroad    and  Students  abroad— 
payments  of  fees  on  their  account  may  be  included  in  Allowances  and 
the    accounts  of   the  Provincial    Committees    to    an      * 
amount  approved  by  the  Department  in  the  case  of 
each  individual  Student. 
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actual  service. 


Further  Instruction  of  Teachers. 

Grants  for  courses  66.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Provincial 
for  teachers  in  Committees  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  them,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Department,  in  maintaining,  at 
convenient  centres  within  their  provinces,  classes  for 
the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service  in 
schools,  or  in  assisting  individual  teachers  to  pursue 
their  studies  abroad.  The  expenditure  so  incurred  shall 
be  met,  as  regards  three-fourths,  by  a  special  grant  for 
that  purpose,  and  as  regards  the  remainder  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  General  Aid  Grant  in  so  &r  as  balances 
in  the  hands  of  Committees  under  Article  63  may  not 
be  available. 


Chapter   X, 
TEMPORARY    PROVISIONS. 


Pupil  Teachers.  67.  In  the  year  1907,  and  until  further  notice,  pupil 
teachers  may  be  engaged  to  serve  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  the  Code  of  1906,  with  the 
modifications  stated  in  the  following  Articles. 

As  part  of  school     68.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  from  1st  July,  1907,  or 


staff. 


Manacrers  must 
[juate 
for 

Pupil  Teachers. 


provide  adeqv 
instruction  foi 


Scope  of  their 
curriculum. 


prior  to  that  date,  may  continue  to  serve  in  terms  of 
their  engagement,  and  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
School  Staff,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the  Code, 
until  the  completion  of  their  engagement. 

69  (a).  Managers  proposing  to  engage  pupil  teachers 
must  satisfy  the  Department,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  provide  in  the  school  in  which 
the  pupil  teacher  is  engaged,  or  by  agreement  with  the 
Managers  of  another  school,  instruction  of  the  kind 
specified  in  the  following  paragraph  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

(b).  Managers  must  submit  for  the  approval  of 
the  Department  a  curriculum  of  suitable  instruction  in 
the  following  subjects : — English,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic),  one 
language  other  than  English,  Elementary  Science,  and 
Drawing.*^ 

*  The  omission  of  any  of  the  specified  subjects  will  not  be 
approved,  except  under  circumstances  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and 
where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 
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(c).  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement*  must  pro-  Hours  of 
vide  tnat  the  Pupil  Teacher  shall  not  be  employed  ®°^P*^y°^^"*- 
in  the  work  of  instracting  any  of  the  classes  of  the 
school  for  an  average  of  more  than  12^  hours  a  wepk. 

(rf).  Candidates  for  engagement  must  not  be  less  Age  and 
than  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have  satisfied  the  <lu*''^<^**^o"s. 
Inspector  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  cumculum,  in  terms  of  Article  29  !• 
of  the  Code.  The  engagement  of  the  pupil  teacher  may 
be  for  any  term  of  years,  being  not  less  than  two  years 
or  more  than  four  yeai*s. 

(e).  Pupil  Teachers  must,   with  a  view  to  the  Presentation  for 
award  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  presented  in  Int«™«iiate 
their  second  year  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina-  ^^*^^°^^- 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  their  approved  curriculum; 
and  must  also  be  presented  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  oral 
examination    in    such    subjects    as    may  be    deemed 
necessary. 

(/).  Pupil  Teachers  who  feiil  to  obtain  the  Inter-  A  second 
mediate  Certificate  in  their  second  year  may,  with  the  opportunity. 
sanction  of  the  Department,  continue  to  serve  in  terms 
of  their  engagement,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  their  third  year. 

(ff).  Pupil  Teachers  who  obtain  the  Intermediate  Successful  Candi 
Certificate  in  their  second  or  third  year  will  be  eligible  ^*^^?  ^^y  ^® 
for  nomination  as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  Article  3,  juSoTstudTnte 
and  may  have  their  engagement  cancelled.  | 

(h).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Inter-  Consequence  of 
mediate  Certificate  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  unless  failure. 
from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  attested  to  the 
satisfaction  of   the    Department,   will   no  longer    be 
recognised  by  the  Department. 

(i).  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  obtained  the  Inter-  Pupil  Teachers 
mediate     Certificate     may,    if   they    have    not    been  ^^'^P'^*^^"^ 
nominated  as  Junior  Students,  or  do  not  accept  such  ®'^g*SO"^^"^- 
nomination,  continue  to  serve  as  Pupil  Teachers  for  the 
rest  of  their  engagement,  receiving  iastruction  according 
to  an  approved  curriculum,  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M. 

♦  See  Appendix  No.  V. 

^  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  accorded  to  Pupil  Teachers  who,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  not 
being  eligible  for  Intermediate  Certificates  owing  to  the  restricted 
character  of  their  curriculam  (see  footnote  on  preceding  page),  or  for 
other  good  reason,  have  nevertheless  satisfied  the  Inspector  that  they 
are  capable  of  entering  with  profit  on  the  work  of  a  Junior  Stud^it 
Course. 

W89.  m2 
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Grants  for 
Pupil  Teachers. 


Registration 
of  attendances 
for  Grant  under 
the  Code. 


Inspector.  At  the  end  of  their  engagement  they  are 
perfectly  free  in  the  choice  of  employment,  but  Pupil 
Teachers  admitted  in  or  before  1906  who  complete  their 
engagement  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M.  Inspector  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  Senior  Students,  The  eligibility 
for  admission  as  Senior  Students  of  Pupil  Teachers  ad- 
mitted after  1906  will,  unless  they  have  been  admitted 
as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  sub-section  (ff)  of  this 
Article,  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  Article  15  (ft). 

[Note. — Pupil  Teachers  who  completed  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their*  engagement  in  1906 
must  (if  they  have  not  already  passed  the  Bang's 
Scholarship  Examination  or  qualified  for  exemption 
therefrom)  take  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  December,  1907,  or  December,  1908 ;  or  qualify 
for  exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d) 
6  of  the  Code  of  1906. 

The  Department  will,  in  special  circumstances, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may 
be  made  by  school  managers  for  individual  Pupil 
Teachers  who  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  engagement  in  1906,  to  complete  their 
engagement  in  terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  King's  Scholarship  Examination  will  be 
discontinued  after  the  exammation  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908]. 
70  (a).  Grants  in  respect  of  Pupil  Teachers  may  be 
made  as  follows : — 
(1 ).  In  respect  of  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  as  from  1st 
July,  1907,  and  subsequently,  at   the  rate   of 
£2  10s.  for  each  completed  year  of  service. 
(2).  In   respect   of  Pupil   Teachers   admitted   from 
or     before     1st    July,     1906,     at     the    rates 
specified  in  Article  19  E  of  the  Code  of  1906, 
provided  that,   for  the  purpose  of  grant,   the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  engagement    in 
terms  of  Article  69  (i)  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  passing  of  the  King's   Scholarship 
Examination  in  the  first  class. 
(b).  Attendances  of    Pupil  Teachers  at  Higher 
Grade  Schools  may  be  registered  along  with  those 
of  other  pupils  for  such   time  as  they  attend,    and 
reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  grants  under 
Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Code, 
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71,  The   following    regulations    will  apply    to    theAsdatant 
recognition  of  Afisistant  Teachors  (Article  79  of  the  ^^^/^^  (^^«^® 
Code  of  1906)  and  of  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  Itim)^'' 
(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906) :—  Prorisioiudly 

(a)  Persons  who  obtained  recognition  as  Assist-  Certificated 
ant  Teachers  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  g^j**^  Code^^^ 
in   State-aided  Schools  in  Scotland    before   31stofi906). 
December,  1895,  may  continue  to  be  so  recognised. 

(b)  Persons  who  have  obtained  (or  obtain) 
recognition  as  Assistant  Teachers  or  as  provisionally 
Certificated  Teachers  after  the  31st  December,  1895, 
may  continue  to  be  so  recognised  until  31st 
December,  1914. 

(c)  After  3lBt  July,  1908,  no  persons  (beyond 
those  already  recognis^)  will  receive  recognition  as 
Assistant  Teachers  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  except  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  be- 
fore 1906,  who  satisiactorily  complete  their  engage- 
ment subsequently  to  that  date,  and  those  who  are 
successful  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  1908. 

(d)  After  31st  December,  1914,  no  Uncertifi- 
cated Teacher  will  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  staff 
of  any  School  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the 
Code  with  the  exception  of : — 

(1)  Any  persons  who  were  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code  of 
1906)  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  in  State- 
aided  Schools  in  Scotland  in  or  before  the  year 
1895,  and, 

(2)  Junior  Students  provisionally  recog- 
nised as  Assistant  Teachers  under  Article  75 
of  these  Regulations. 

72.  The  following  Regulations  apply  to  the  Certificate  Certificate  Ex- 
Examination*  for  Acting  Teachers  :—  iS  T^L^^^ 

(a)  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass 
two  examinations.  One  set  of  papers  only  will  be 
set,  the  general  standard  of  which  will  be  that  of 
second  year's  papers  in  former  years. 

{b)  The  examination  will  be  open  to  candidates 
who  are  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  1  st 
October  following  the  date  of  the  examination,  and 
have  either' — 

*  Doe  notice  will  be  given  of  the  discontinuanoe  of  this  Examination. 
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(1)  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one 
year  as  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers 
(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906),  or— 

(2)  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article 
79  of  the  Code  of  1906)  for  at  least  twelve 
months  in  day  schools  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, mider  Certificated  Teachers,  and  obtained 
a  favourable  report  from  an  Inspector  on  their 
skill  in  teaching,  or — 

(3)  Passed  the  examination  in  first  year's 
papers  at  the  Certificate  Examination  in  or 
before  1906. 

{c)  The  special  conditions  contained  in  Articles 
47  II.  (c)  and  48  (a)  and  {b)  of  the  Code  of  1906 
shall  apply  to  those  candidates  only  who  graduated 
in  or  before  the  year  1906. 

(rf)  No  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Cer- 
tificated Teachers  until  the  Department  is  satisfied 
in  the*  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers 
Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland)  of  their  age  and 
physical  capacity. 

{e)  Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as 
Certificated  Teachers  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination,  and,  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  laid 
down  in  Articles  49  and  50  of  these  Regulations, 
will  be  awarded  certificates,  which  will  be  of  one 
class  only  and  will  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  54  of  these  Regulations. 

(/)  Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  certificate 
may,  nevertheless,  if  their  performance  at  the 
examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  having  obtained  the  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purposes  of  Article  73  (c)  of  these 
Regulations,  of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers. 

{g)  The  examination  in  1907  will  be  held  at 
such  centres  as  may  be  necessary,  on  Tuesday,  2nd 
eluly,  and  following  days.  The  Regulations  and 
Syllabus  may  be  had  by  candidates,  or  School 
Managers,  on  application  to  the  Department. 

{h)  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be 
notified  to  the  Department  by  the  Managers  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  serving  (or  in  which 
they  last  served)  before  the  1st  of  May. 

Note. — This  rule  (A)  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
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73.  Subject  in  every  case  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  con-  Admiasion  of 
dition  laid,  down  in  Article  16  of  these  Begulations,  the  Aflrirtant 
following  rules  will  apply  to  the  admission,  as  Students  in  ^^„  ][[  studonts 
Full  Training,  of  certain  persons  who  might  not  other-  j^  fuu  tnuning. 
wise  be  eligible  in  terms  of  Article  15. 

(a)  In  the  years  1906  and  1907  any  person  who 
ftdfils  the  conditions  for  admission  as  a  King's 
Scholar  or  as  a  King's  Student  laid  down  in  Articles 
95  and  96  of  the  Code  of  1906  may  be  admitted  as 
a  Student  in  Full  Training. 

{b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  including  1914  there 
may  oe  admitted  as  Students  in  Full  Training  : — 

1.  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Ist,  2nd  or 
3rd  Class),  or  who  have  obtained  exemption 
therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  {d)  6  of  the 
Code  of  1906. 

2.  Persons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who 
have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship.  Examina- 
tion in  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Examination 
held  in  1906  or  any  previous  year. 

3.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  before 
1906  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
engagements  in  terms  of  Article  69  (i)  of  these 
Emulations. 

4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  State-aided 
schools  in  Scotland  for  not  lees  than  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the 
Code  of  1906)  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  candidate  for  admission 
as  a  Student  in  Full  Training  who  has  previously 
passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers,  or  who  has 
been  recognised  in  terms  of  Article  72  (/)  of  these 
Regulations,  the  normal  period  of  training  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authorities,  be 
shortened  by  not  more  than  one  year. 

74.  Persons  who  subject  to  probation  have  qualified  status  of  persons 
at  the  Certificate   Examination   for   Acting  Teachers  who  have  passed 
for  the  award   of   a    Certificate   will  be  regarded  as  ^^^^ert^^^^^ 
Certificated  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  the  Code  and       ™ 

may  obtain  an  endorsement  as  Trained  Certificated 
Teachers  by   undergoing  a    course    of    Training    for 
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one  year  (Article  17).    They  are  also  eligible  for  the 
endorsements  on  their  Certificates  specified  in  Articles 
45  and   51  of  these  Regulations  on  fulfilment  of  the 
prescribed  conditions. 
Junior  Students        75.  Until  such  date  as  the  Department  may  determine, 
may  be  proywion-  Junior  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  their 
as  AMisS^t         couree  (Article  9),  and  who  can  produce  testimony  of 
Teachers.  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  may  apply  to  be  pro- 

visionally recognised  for  service  as  Uncertificated 
Assistant  Teachers.  But  provisional  recognition  granted 
on  such  application  shall  in  no  case  be  continued  for 
more  than  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  school  staff  (Article  32  (c)  2  of  the 
Code)  such  Uncertificated  Assistant  Teachers  will  be 
recognised  for  45  scholars. 


(Signed)     CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  CounciL 

JOHN    SINCLAIR, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committtee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 

J.    STRUTHERS, 

tSecretary, 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  March,  1907. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I.— Showing  separatilt  (for  1907)  all  Articles  Moditisd, 

AND  ALL  NbW  ARTICLES. 

II. — Circular  Letter  Btating  conditioiiB  under  which  Intermediate 
Certificates  are  issued. 

III.— Minute  of  the  Commiitee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the 
Establishment  of  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

IV. — Memorandum  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  recogni- 
tion as  qualified  teachers  of  Modem  Languages. 

V. — ^FoRM  OF  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
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APPENDIX  No.  L         ...       - 

Showing  separatelj  (for  1907)  all  Abticlbb 


Articles  in  the  Begolstions  of  1006  which  are  modified  in  the  Itegnlationa  of  1907. 


30.    *    ♦    ♦    the  fee  in  case  *    ♦    * 


32.     *     *     *     Certificates  of  qualification  ds  Cerlifi- 
cated  Teac/ierSy  but  they 


42.     Footnote* 
Up  to  July  3l8t,  1908,  a  similar    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


43. (b.)    Footnote* 

*    *    *    Memorandum   of    8th    February,   1904    (s^    Appendix 
No. ///.),  wiU    *    *    * 


57.  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  also,  whether  hy  means  of  bursaries 
or  otherwise,  for  the  preliminary  instruction  of  intending 
Junior  Students  from  each  parish  of  their  district,  regard 
being  had    *    ♦    * 


57.      (Last  line.)    Footnote  * 
give 


*  *      *      education  of  iiUending   Junior  Students  shall 

♦  ♦      ♦ 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 


modified  and  all  New  Artiolbs. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regalations  of  1907. 


3.    (Line  12.)    Footnote  t    [New]. 

See  ahihfooinoie  lo  Article  69  {g). 


3       (Last  line.)    Footnote  t     [New]. 

The  nominaiian  of'Jwmr  Students  under  this  Article  and  the  granting  of 
allowances  wider  Article  67  shall  he  made  by  the  authority  {County  Committee 
or  Burgh  Committee  or  School  Boards  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  district  in 
which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candidates  reHde. 


30.     *  the  fee  {in  whole  or  in  part)  in  the 


case  ♦    *    ♦ 


32.     *    *         Certificates  of  qualification  {Article  3S)j 
but  they    *    ♦    ♦ 


42.     Footnote* 
Up  to  July  31st,  1909y  a  similar    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


43.  (b.)    Footnote* 

♦    ♦    *     Memorandum    of     1st   January,    1907    (see    Appendix 
No,  7F.)wiU    ♦     ♦    ♦ 


57.  *  ♦  ♦  but  also  of  bursaries  or  allowances  to 
facilitate  the  attendance  at  Schools  recognised  by  the 
Department  m  promding  satisfactory  intermediate  or 
secondary  education  qf  pupils  from  each  parish  v^Ukin 
their  district  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate 
Cerdficatej  regard  being  had    *    ♦    ♦ 


67.     Footnote  t  [New]. 

See  second  t  footnote  to  Article  S, 


57.     (Last  line.)    Footnote  * 

*      *      *      education  of  jpv,pils  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  shall  give      *      *      ♦ 
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Artides  in  the  Regulations  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Regnlationa  of  1907. 

58,     (Second  paragraph.) 

♦        ♦        ♦        fsuch  Local  Committee. 


59.        *      *      *      up    to   that    date,    constitutes 
the  limit        ♦       ♦      ♦ 


Articles  67  to  70. — Tbmporary  Provisions. 

67.  In  the  year  1906  Candidates  may  be  admitted  either 
as  Junio9'  Students  after  nomination  in  terms  of  Article  S 
of  these  Regulations^  or  as  Pupil  Teachers  in  terms  of 
Article  70  of  the  Code. 

68.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  from  1st  July,  1906,  or 
prior  to  that  date^  may  continue  to  serve  in  terms  of  their 
engagement  J  and  to  he  reckoned  as  part  of  the  School  Stqff 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  S2  of  the  Code  until  the  com- 
pletion of^eir  engagement* 

69.  The  foUomng  reguiaiums  shall  apply  to  Pupil 
Teachers  who  complete  the  1st  or  2nd  year  of  their  engage- 
ment  in  1906,  or  who  are  admitted  from  the  1st  July, 
1906  :— 

*  In  administering  Article  S2  of  the  Code  the  Depairtment  will  make 
aUotffonces  for  moderate  deficiencies  in  school  staf  in  cases  tohere  U  can  be 
shoufn^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department^  that  such  deficiencies  are  due  to 
the  operation  of  these  Regulations, 
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New,  or  modified.  Articles  in  the  RegnlationB  of  1907. 


58.     (Second  paragraph.) 

such  Local  Committee  {omitting 
the  grants  for  the  last  five  years). 


69.  ♦      ♦      ♦      ^jp  iQ  ^^^  ^^^  (omitting,  for 

the  present  year,  the  grants  for  the  hist  five  years)  consti- 
tutes the  limit*    * 


60.    [Added], 

Except  as  provided  for  in  Article  63  in  the  case  of  the 
Provincial  Committees,  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  grants  to 
any  Training  Authority  may  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over 
the  approved  expenditure  of  the  said  Training  Auth4)rity  in 
the  year  in  respect  of  which  the  grants  are  made. 

60.     Footnote*  [New]. 

In  the  case  of  Students  en/foiled  in  or  before  1906  who  leave  at  the  end  of 
thar  third  Winter  Session  a  reduced  grant  may  be  paid. 


Articles  67  to  70. — ^Temporary  Provisions. 

67.  In  the  year  1907^  and  urUil  further  notice^  pupil 
teachers  may  be  engaged  to  serve  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  the  Code  of  1906^  with  the  m^difica- 
turns  stated  in  the  following  Articles. 

68.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  from  1st  July,  1907,  or 
prior  to  that  date,  may  continue  to  serve  in  terms  of 
their  engagement,  and  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  School 
Staf.for  the  purposes  of  Article  S2  of  the  Code,  until  the 
completion  of  their  engagement. 

69  (a).  Managers  proposing  to  engage  pupil  teachers 
must  satisfy  the  Department,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  in  the  school  in  which  the  pupil 
teacher  is  engaged,  or  by  agreement  with  the  Managers 
of  another  school,  instruction  of  the  hind  specified  in  the 
foUounng  paragraph  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate. 
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Articles  in  the  Regolationa  of  1906  which  are  modified  is  the  BegaUtions  of  1907. 

(a)  They  slwU  continue  their  studies  an  the 
general  lines  prescribed  far  Junior  Students  in 
Article  8  of  these  Regulations^  with  stich  modi/lcatians 
asj  having  regard  to  the  circumstances^  may  he  sane- 
tioned  by  the  Depai^tment. 

(b)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  their  course  of 
training  as  Pupil  Teachers,  and  their  consequent  fitness 
for  admission  to  a  Training  Centre  (see  Article  73 
(b)  (3)  )  shall  be  determined^  as  nearly  as  may  he^  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Junior  Students 
by  Articles  10  to  13  of  these  Regulations. 

(c)  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  en- 
gagement they  may  receive  recognition  as  Assistant 
Teachers  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  79  {a)  of  the 
Code^  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  in  terms 
of  Article  60  of  the  Code. 

70.  Pupil  Teachers  who  complete  the  3rd  or  4th  year  of 
their  engagement  in  1906  {if  they  have  not  already  parsed 
the  King^s  Scholarship  Examination  09'  qualified  for  exemp- 
tion therefrom)  must  take  the  Kin^s  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  December  1906^  or  December  1907^  or  qualify  for 
exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  6  of  the  Code, 

2  he  King^s  Scholarship  Examination  wiU  oe  discontinued 
after  the  examination  hdd  in  December^  1907. 
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New,  or  modified,  ArtioleA  in  the  BegalatioiiB  of  1907. 

(b).  Managers  must  mbmit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  a  curriculum  of  suitable  instruction  in  the 
foUomng  subjects: — English^  History  and  Geography^ 
Mathematics  {including  Arithmetic)^  one  language  other 
Aan  English^  Elementary  Science^  and  Drawing.* 

(c).  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  t  must  provide 
that  the  Pupil  leacher  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  work 
of  instructing  any  of  the  classes  of  the  school  for  an 
average  of  more  than  12\  hours  a  week, 

(d).  Candidates  pr  engagement  must  not  be  less  than 
14-  years  of  age^  and  must  have  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to 
their  profdency  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum^  in  terms  of  Article  29  L  of  the  Code.  The 
engagement  of  the  pupil  teacher  may  be  for  any  term  of  years, 
being  not  less  than  two  years  or  more  thanfoxir  years. 

(e).  Pupil  Teachers  musty  unth  a  view  to  the  award  of 
the  Intermediate  Certificate^  be  presented  in  their  second  year 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of 
timr  approved  curriculum  ;  and  must  also  be  presented  to 
B.M.  Inspector  frr  oral  examination  in  such  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

(f).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  in  their  second  year  may^  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Department^  continue  to  serve  in  tei^ms  of  their  engagement^ 
and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
their  tJnrd  year. 

(g).  PupU  Teachers  who  obtain  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  in  their  second  or  third  year  wiU  he  eligible  for 
nomination  as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  Article  S,  and 
may  have  their  engagement  canceUed.t 

(h).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  at  the  end  of  their  third  year ^  unless 
from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause  attested  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Department^  wHl  no  longer  be  recognised  by 
the  Department. 

*  The  omiBsion  of  any  of  the  specified  subjects  will  not  he  approved^ 
except  finder  circMn^nces  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and  where  good  cause 
eon  he  shown. 

t  See  Appendix  No,  V, 

t  On  tile  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  the  same  privilege  may  he 
accorded  to  Pupil  Teachers  why^  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  not  heing 
eUgMe  for  Intermediate  Certificates  owing  to  the  restricted  character  of 
their  eurrieulum  {see  footnoie  on  preceding  page)  or  for  other  good  reason, 
have  nevertheless  satisfied  the  Inspector  that  they  are  capable  of  entering 
with  profit  on  the  work  of  a  Junior  Student  Course, 
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Articles  in  the  R^gnlatioiis  of  1906  whieh  *ro  modified  in  tlie  Regnlations  of  1907. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regalations  of  1907. 

(i).  PupH  Teachers  who  have  dUained  the  Inter- 
mediate  Certificate  may^  if  they  have  not  been  nominated 
as  Junior  Students^  or  do  not  accept  such  nomination^ 
continue  to  serve  as  PupU  Teachers  for  the  rest  of  their 
engorgement,  receiving  ivMruction  according  to  an  approved 
curriculum,  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M.  Inspector.  At 
the  end  of  their  engagement  they  are  perfectly  free  in  the 
choice  of  employment,  hut  PupU  Teachers  admitted  in  or 
before  1906  who  complete  their  engagement  to  the  satis- 
faction of  H.M.  Inspector  unU  be  eligible  for  admission 
as  S&nior  Students.  The  eligibility  for  admission  as  Senior 
Students  of  PupU  Teachers  admitted  after  1906  wiU,  unless 
they  have  been  admitted  as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of 
sub-section  (g)  of  this  Article,  be  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  Article  15  (b). 

[  Note. — PupU  Teachers  who  completed  the  third 
or  fourth  year  of  their  engagement  in  1906  must  {if 
they  have  not  already  passed  the  King^s  Scholarship 
Examination  or  qualified  for  exemption  therefrom) 
take  the  King^s  Scholarship  Examination  in  December, 
1907,  or  December,  1908 ;  or  qualify  for  exemption 
therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  6  of  the  Code  of  1906. 
The  Department  will,  in  special  circumstances, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may 
be  made  by  school  managers  for  individual  Pupil 
Teachers  who  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  engagement  in  1906,  to  complete  their  engagement 
in  terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The   King^s    Scholarship    Examination    wHl    be 
discontinued  after  the  examination  held  in  December, 
1908.] 
70  (a).  Grants  in   respect   of  PupU   Teachers  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — 

(1).  In  respect  of  PupU  Teachers  admitted  as  from  1st 
July,  1907,  and  subseqicently,  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s. 
for  each  completed  year  of  service. 
(2).  In  respect  of  PupU  Teachers  admitted  from  or 
before  1st  July,  1906,  at  the  rates  specified  in 
Article  19E  of  the  Code  of  1906,  provided  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  grant,  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  engorgement  in  terms  of  Article  69  (i)  shall  be 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  passing  of  the  King^s 
Scholarship  Examination  in  the  first  dass. 
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Articlev  in  the  RegoUtioDB  of  1906  which  are  iMidified  in  the  R^^tions  of  1907. 


71.  (a.)  *        *        *        Assistant  Teachers  {Article 
79  of  the  Code)  before  Slat  December        ♦        ♦        ♦ 


71.  (c.)  *        ♦        *         Pupil  Teachers  who  satis- 
factorily     ♦        ♦        ♦      that  date  {see  Article  69  (c.)). 


72.  After  Jidy,  1906^  the  following  Tlegulatio7is  mil 
apply  to  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Acting 
Teachers: — 

(a)  Candidates  vnll  no  longer'  he  required  to 
pass  two  examinations.  There  will  he  one  set  of 
papers  only^  the  general  standard  of  which  will  he 
that  of  the  present  second  year's  papers. 


72.  (ft.)  (2.)  ♦        ♦        ♦        skill    in    teaching    and 
reading^  or        *        *        * 


73.  (6)  (3)  Pupil  Teachers  who  have        ♦        ♦         * 
♦        *        Article  69  of  these        ♦        ♦        ♦ 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  RegulationB  of  1907. 

70.  (b.)  Attendances  of  Pupil  Teachers  at  Higher  Grade 
Si^iools  may  be  registered  along  with  those  of  other  pupils 
for  such  time  as  they  attend,  and  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of 
daiming  grants  under  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.  of  the 
Code. 


71.  (a.)  *  *  *  Assistant  Teachers  and  were 
actually  serving  as  stich  in  State-aided  Schools  in  Scotland 
before  31st  December        ♦        ♦        » 


71.  {c.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in 
orA^/br^iPOff  who  satisfactorily  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
that  date,  and  those  who  are  successful  at  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  in  1908. 


72.  The  following  Regulations  apply  to  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers: — 

(a)  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass 
two  examinations.  One  set  of  papers  only  tvill  be  set^ 
the  general  standard  of  which  will  be  that  of  second 
yearns  papers  informer  years. 


72.  (J.)  (2)  ♦        ♦        ♦        skill  in  teaching,  or 

*        *         « 


73.  (4.)  (3)  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  o?-  befo7'e  1906 

who    have    *  ♦  Article    69  {i)    of   these 

♦        ♦        ♦ 


»29.  N  2 
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Articles  in  the  RegniatioDB  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  RegulatiooB  of  1907. 
APPENDIX  No.  Ill,    MEMORANDUM  OF  8th  FEBRUARY,  190i. 


1.  The  Department  is  pr^ftared  to  consider  appliccUions  for  the  reeoffmti(m 
as  qttalified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages  of  (1)  Students  in  Training 
Colleges  and  King's  Students,  and  {2)  Certificated  Teachers  and  Assistani 
Teachers  {Article  79)  whofulfiX  the  following  conditions : — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Language  professed,  either  ai  Training  College  or  Univer 
sUy  Classes^  under  the  conditions  laid  dotcn  in  the  Departments  Circular 
Letter  No.  S29,  or  ai  courses  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  (or 
Classes  recognised  as  equivalent  thereto)  extending  to  not  less  than  60  hours. 
A  record  of  their  work  at  such  courses  must  also  have  been  duly  furnished  to 
the  Diriment  in  the  prescribed  form, 

3.  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts — the  Written  Examination  and 
the  Oral  Examination,  AU  candidates  for  recognition  must  pass  both  the 
written  and  the  oral  tests, 

4.  Application  for  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be  made  by  tlie 
aullwrities  of  the  Training  College  or  Local  Committee^  or  the  Managers  of 
the  Course  under  Article  91  (d)  attended  by  the  candidates,  and  must  reach 
the  Department  before  the  25th  March, 

5.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examnation  in  either  French  or 

German, 

6.  For  the  Written  Examination  the  papers  set  will  be  in  the  main  the 
same  as  for  the  Higher  Grade  Eocamination  for  Leaving  Certificates,  but  tiie 
standard  required  for  a  pass  tvill  be  considerably  higher,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that,  aUhoughfor  convenience  the  same  papers  may  be  used,  the 
Examination  does  not  in  amy  way  form  part  of  thai  for  Leaving  Certificates,^ 

7.  The  Oral  Examination  wiU  be  conducted^  during  the  course  of  the 
Summer  Session,  cU  the  various  Training  Colleges  and  Centres  for  Kin^s 
Students,  and  such  other  suitable  centres  as  may  be  found  necessary,  by 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  DepartmenJt, 

A  high  standard        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

*  Entirely  separate  papers  are  now  set  for  this  Examination, 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  RegulationB  of  1907. 
APPENDIX  No,  IV.'-MEMORANDUM  OF  Ut  JANUARY,  2907. 


1.  The  Depatiment  is  proved  to  consider  applicaiionsfor  the  recognition* 
as  qwUified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages  of  (1)  Students  in  Training, 
and  (e)  Certificated  Teachers  and  Assistant  Teachers  {Article  79  of  the 
Code)  who  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved  course  of 
inshJtdion  in  the  Language  professed,  either  at  Training  College  or  Uni- 
versUy  Classes,  or  ai  courses,  extending  to  not  leis  than  60  hours,  conducted 
under  Article  91  (rf)  of  the  Code,  or  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  (or  Classes  recognised  as  equivalent  thereto).  A  record 
of  their  work  at  such  courses  must  also  have .  been  duly  furnislied  to  the 
Department  in  the  prescribed  form. 

d.  The  examination  consists  of  three  pa7is—'{l)  the  Preliminary  Oral 
Test,  (i?)  the  Written  Examinaiion,  and  (3)  the  Oral  Examination.  In 
order  to  obtain  recognition,  all  candidates  must  satisfy  the  preliminaiy  oral 
test,  and  must  subsequently  pass  both  the  written  and  the  oral  examination. 

4.  Application  for  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be  made  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Training  Centre  or  College,  or  the  Managers  of  the  Course 
of  Instruction  attended  by  the  candidates,  and  must  reach  the  Department 
before  the  Iri  February. 

5.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  either  Frendi  or 
German. 

6.  The  Preliminary  Oral  Test  will  be  conducted  by  the  Department's 
Examiner  at  the  same  time  as  the  Oral  Examination  (see  paragraph  8). 
It  is  designed  to  test  those  candidates  who  will  be  presented  for  the  Written 
and  Oral  Examinations  in  the  following  year,  in  their  knowledge  of  tlie 
spoken  language,  and  a  satisfactory  appearance  at  this  preliminary  test  wiH 
be  made  a  condition  of  admission  to  tJie  subsequent  Examinations. 

7.  The  Written  Examinaturn  toill  be  held  in  the  Winter  Session  imme- 
diately before  the  Easter  vacation.  The  papers  set  wUl  be  of  the  same 
general  deoree  of  difficulty  as  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  for 
Leaving  CertifiaUes,  but  the  standard  of  performance  required  for  a  pass  will 
be  condderably  higher.  The  candidate^  purpose  to  become  teachers  of  the 
language  wUl  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  questions 
set. 

8.  The  Oral  ExamtnoHon  will  be  conducted,  during  the  course  of  the 
Summer  Session,  at  the  various  Training  Centres  and  Colleges  and  such  other 
suitable  centres  as  may  be  found  necessary,  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Department. 

A  high  standard        ♦        ♦        *        * 


*  Beeogniiion  granted  in  terms  of  this  Memorandum  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  recognition  osa**  sfteeuUly  qualified  teacher  "  of  Modem  Languages 
under  Art.  4S  (6)  of  the  Regutations  for  the  Trairiina  of  Teachers,  and  is  given 
sMeet  to  such  rMutations  as  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Sekools  as  may  hereafter  be  made  {see  Art  42  of  the  Reg^Uations), 
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Artidas  in  the  Kegalations  of  1906  which  are  modified  io  the  R^gnlatioiis  of  liW7. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Begulations  of  1907. 

Appendix  No.  V. 

Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement  of  Pupil 
Teachers.    [New]. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 

Intermediate  Certificates, 

Circular  Letter  No.  389, 

SCOTCH   EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

2ith  March,  1906. 
Sir, 

1.  Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  16th  January, 
1902  (No.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  regard  the  system 
of  Group  Certificates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  deyeloped 
to  render  possible  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Inter- 
mediate Oertiflcate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  liAsis. 

2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  general 
education  suitable  for  tlie  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at 
15  or  16,  or,  alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  altnough  they  continue  in 
attendance  until  17  or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  their  school  life  to  some  form  of  more  specialized  study — 
literary,  scientific,  technical,  or  commercial.  The  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  issue  ought,  therefore,  to  be — that  the  course  of  education, 
to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by  educational 
principles ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose ;  and  that,  in  each 
subject  of  the  course,  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  proved 
competency.  Upon  the  observance  of  these  principles  my  Lords  now 
propose  to  insist. 

3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  Their  Lordships 
have  no  desire  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the 
recognition  of  any  school  as  a  Higher  Grade — or,  more  generally,  an 
Intermediate — School  will  ipso  f 04:10  carry  with  it  the  risht  of  presenting 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  Their  Lordships  will  eive 
favourable  consideration  to  proposals  from  other  schools,  incluainff 
Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases  where  the  course  suggested  for  approval 
extends  over  three  years  and  makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction 
in  a  sufficiently  wide  but  not  heterogeneous  range  ef  subjects  of 
Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  will 
in  the  meantime  regard  as  '  provisionally  approved,'  for  the  purpose* 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new  conditions,  all  schools  that 
have,  in  1905,  or  in  any  preceding  year,  successfully  presented  can- 
didates for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340. 
This  provisional  approval  will  extend  until  the  examination  of  1907, 
inclusive,  any  group  of  subjects  that  conforms  to  the  conditions  of 
Cii'cular  340  being  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  approved 
curriculum.  In  1908  and  following  years  Intermediate  Certificates  will 
not  be  issued  to  the  pupils  of  any  school  other  than  a  Higher  Grade 
School,  unless  its  '  Intermediate  Curriculum '  shall  have  been  specifically 
approved  by  Their  Lordships.  * 

5.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these  prin- 
ciples carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage.  The  risk 
of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now  be 

*  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  Lordships  to  make  qaalifieation  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  ^  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certilicate.     It  i«,  therefore,  highly  desirable 


that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  putting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
LcMving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  Uie  stated  perioa,  take  »nch 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  approval  for  its  '  Interiiiediate  Corricalam.' 
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avoided  by  attaching  a  substantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
the  yarious  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  may  have  passed. 
The  value  of  such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  by  Their 
Lordships.  The  idea  that  underlies  it  has  already  taken  practical 
shape  in  connection  with  the  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to 
Supplementary  Courses,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  that  is 
preserved  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  training  for  teachers.  In 
both  these  instances  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging  and 
such  as  fully  to  justify  my  Lords  in  availing  Themselves  of  the 
earliest  opportuni^  that  has  presented  itself  for  formally  inviting 
the  teachers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to  assume 
a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are 
to  be  awarded  to  their  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intennediate 
Certificate  will  be  granted  or  withheld  without  fair  consideration  of 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  as  shown  by  their  work  in  school.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative  only.  The  rate  of  further  advance 
will  necessarily  be  determined  by  experience. 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  conse- 
quences. All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cates must  have  completed  the  Approved  curriculum  in  its  entire t v. 
They  must  also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
all  the  subjects  of  tne  approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in 
that  examination.  Further,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous, 
talking  place  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course. 
The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as  at  present.  The  presentation 
will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each  of  the  subjects  taken,  and 
it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Group  Certifi- 
cate, excelleace  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  compensating  for  some 
degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due  account  will  be  taken,  moreover, 
of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  which  the  direct  test  of  examin- 
ation papers  cannot  well  be  applied.  The  general  standard  which 
Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep  before  Them  is  the  degree  of  all- 
round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  ability  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies 
with  ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships  feel  that  the  time 
has  hardly  come  when  They  ought  entirely  to  prohibit  presentations  in 
the  Lower  Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  lii  ould  strongly  urge 
upon  Managers  the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  In  order 
to  make  Their  own  position  perfectly  clear,  my  Lords  have  decided  to 
discontinue  altogether  the  issuing  of  documents  in  attestation  of  Lower 
Giade  passes.  Aa  heretofore,  the  results  of  the  written  examination 
111  ill  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  a  complete 
record  will  be  retained  in  the  Department.  Should  any  candidate 
desire  to  utUise  a  success  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  some  other 
examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to 
the  Department,  whence  the  information  will  be  forwarded  direct  to 
the  examining  body  in  question. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  STRUTHEKS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  in. 


Miwim  of  the  Cobimittkk  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland, 
dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the  Establishment  of 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  object  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  in  view  in  establish- 
ing Committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
accompanying  Minute,  is  to  emarge  and  improve  existing  facilities  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

In  doing  so,  he  desires  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  that  train- 
ing shall  be  brought  into  as  close  connection  with  the  University 
organizations  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  upon  entering  admit 
of,  and  to  provide  means  whereby  School  Boards  and  others  directly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  due  consideration  for  their  views. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  recognizes  to  the  full  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  various  Church  organizations^  in 
the  administration  of  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  case  of 
the  existing  Training  Colleges.  The  Minute,  therefore,  makes  no 
change  necessary  in  the  position  of  these  Colleges,  but  it  provides  a 
means  whereby  transference  of  management  to  the  newly  constituted 
Committees  may  be  easily  effected  under  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
continuance  of  the  religious  instruction  at  present  given  in  these 
Colleges. 


Ai  Dover  House,  WhUehaU,  the  30tt  day  of  January^  1905. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Besohed:— 

I.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  respectively,  a 
Cominittee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  these  Committer  to  be 
constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Minute. 

II.  Each  Committee  shall  appoint  their  own  Chairman,  and  iSx 
their  own  quorum,  and  may  dele^te  such  parts  of  their  duties  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  Sub-Committees  composed  of  members  of  their  own  body 
with  or  without  added  members  as  may  seem  to  the  said  Committee  to 
be  advisable. 

III.  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  provide,  whether  in 
University  Classes  or  otherwise,  courses  of  instruction  suitable  for  the- 
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training  o(  teachers  (including  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools).  These 
•mrses  may  include,  if  the  Committee  so  determine,  instruction  in 
reBgiqqs  — ijiocts.  The^  shall  be  held  in  towns  where  a  University  or 
a  [nrt  of  a  Umr^Mlf  is  situated,  but  the  Committee  shall  also  have 
power  to  institute,  with  t9»  •anoont  of  the  Department,  subsidiary 
courses  of  training  at  approved  ceiitrw  •■  connection  with  either  a 
Secondary  or  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

I V.  Bach  Committee  shall  further  have  power  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
or  to  secure  by  lease,  suitable  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the  aforesaid 
trainii^,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment.  A 
Committee  may  also  establish  or  may  subsidize  on  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  one 
or  more  hostels  for  the  residence  of  the  students  under  their  charge, 
and  may  make  such  maintenanee  allowances  to  individual  students  as 
IDA  y  he  deemed  necessary.  But  each  student  who  receives  such 
assistance  shall  be  taken  bound  to  render  service  in  such  class  of  schools 
and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
the  said  Committee. 

y.  Each  Committee  may  receive  for  training  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  payment  of  fees  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  the  said  Committee  any  persons  who  are  auly  qualified 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  for  the  time  being. 

VL  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  at  suitable 
salaries  either  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  discipline,  and  to 
prescribe  courses  of  studies  for  the  students  collectively  or  for  individual 
students,  as  well  as  to  make  regulations  for  the  proper  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  the  students. 

YII.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  Parliamentary  Grant  to  any  School 
Board  or  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department  to  any 
endowed  school  that  the  School  Board  or  the  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  grant  to  the  Committees  instituted  under  this  Minute 
such  access  to  their  schools  and  such  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  may,  if  necessary,  be  determined  by  the 
Department,  who  shall  also  determine  what  payment  shall  be  made  for 
the  use  of  such  schools. 

VIII.  From  and  after  the  31st  July,  1905,  Grants  for  the  training 
of  King's  Students  shall  cease  to  be  payable  to  the  existing  locu 
Eang's  Studentship  Committees,  but  the  Committees  constitutedunder 
this  Minute  shall  come  in  place  of  the  said  local  Committees  as  regards 
any  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  said  local  Committees  towards 
Students  in  training,  or  towards  officers  employed  in  their  instruction, 
and  for  that  purpose  each  of  the  Committees  now  constituted  ahall 
receive  from  tne  corresponding  local  Committee  any  balance  of  funds 
derived  from  the  Grants  of  the  Department  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  local  Committee  at  the  said  date. 

IX.  In  the  event  of  the  body  of  management  of  any  existing 
Tkiiining  College  or  Colleges  resolving  to  demit  its  {wwers  of  manage- 
ment in  favour  of  any  of  the  Committees  constituted  under  this 
Minute,  and  to  transfer  to  the  said  Committee  the  College  premises 
and  equipment,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  the  same, 
and  to  pay  therefor  such  purchase  money  or  annual  rent  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  provided  always  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the 
purchase  or  rent  of  any  premises  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  said 
body  of  management  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
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X.  In  the  event  of  any  such  transference,  the  Committee  shall  be 
bound  to  take  over  the  existing  statf  of  the  Training  College  or 
Colleges  concerned  on  the  terms  of  their  present  engagements,  but 
shall  DC  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  upon 
giving  due  notice,  provided  always  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
resolved  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  who  has  been 
employed  on  the  staff  of  any  College  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  over, 
the  Committee  shall  be  bound  to  grant  him  such  pension  or  retiring 
allowance  as  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  had  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  transferring  body  of  management. 

XT.  When  a  Training  College  so  transferred  is  the  property  of,  or 
is  held  in  trust  by,  the  representatives  of  any  Church  or  religious 
denomination,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  transference  that  provision 
shall  be  made  therein  for  relidous  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination,  to  an  extent  ndt  less  than 
that  which  is  at  present  customary  in  the  College  so  transferred,  which 
instruction  may  either  be  provided  by  the  accepting  Committee  or  the 
transferring  Church  or  denomination  as  may  be  agreed  between  them, 
and  further,  where  the  accepting  Committee  undertake  to  provide  such 
instruction  on  their  own  behalf,  it  shall  be  a  condition  that  they  abo 
undertake  to  afford  adequate  facilities  for  the  periodical  inspection  of 
the  said  instruction  by  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  trans- 
ferring Church  or  denomination  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department. 

XII.  Where  a  Training  College  is  transferred  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  accepting  Committee  shall  co-opt,  as  fully 
privileged  members,  representatives  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination, 
as  provided  in  the  annexed  Schedule. 

XIII.  Each  local  Committee  shall  appoint  an  executive  officer,  who, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  Director  of  Studies  and  who,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Committee  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  Committee's  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students. 

XIY.  The  Committee  shall  receive  such  fi;rants  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Code  in  respect  of  students  who  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Code  for  the  receipt  of  Parliamentary  Grants  for  the  training 
of  teachers  (Articles  83-99  of  the  Code).  Such  further  sum  as  may  be 
required  to  balance  the  expenditure  approved  by  the  Department  shall 
be  provided  from  the  balance  of  the  grant  remaining  undistributed 
under  Article  3  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  25th  April,  1904. 

XY.  Before  the  1st  October  in  each  year  or  such  other  date  as  the 
Department  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  each  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure,  whether 
capital  or  other,  for  the  next  financial  year,  and  no  expenditure  shall 
be  incurred  by  the  Committee  till  that  estimate  has  been  approved  by 
the  Department,  nor  shall  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  estimate 
be  incurred  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department. 

XVI.  So  long  as  this  Minute  shall  remain  in  force,  members 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  the  several  Committees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  Schedule  shall 
remain  in  office  until  such  date  as  is  fixed  by  the  Department  for  the 
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appointment  and  election  of  new  Committees,  provided  that  new 
Committees  shall,  so  far  as  practicable  and  convenient,  be  appointed 
and  elected  onoe,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  every  three  years. 
Any  eaaoal  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
shall  be  fflled  up  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  annexed  Scnedule  by  the  body  or  bodies  who  appoint  or  elect  such 
member. 

XYII.  The  powers  of  the  Committees  under  this  Minute  shall  be 
exercised  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department,  and 
laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

XYIIL  This  Minute  shall  not  come  into  force  till  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month,  and  all  modifications  of  the 
s%me  which  may  be  proposed  subsequently  shall  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  like  manner. 


SCHEDULE   TO    MINUTE. 


St.  Andrews. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
am<nig  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  Universitv,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  three  to  be  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  University  College, 
Dundee. 

(3)  One  member  representing  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute,  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  (xovemors  of  that  institution. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members,  representing  School  Boards  in  the  County  of 
Fife*  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  said 
county  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  for  the  District. 

(6)  Four  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Perth*  and  Forfar*  to  be  elected  for  each 
county  in  the  manner  aforesaid  by  the  Chairmen  of  School  Bouxis 
other  than  the  School  Board  of  Dundee. 

(7)  Two  members,  beiiu^  one  member  representing  School  Boards  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Stirling*,  and  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  con- 
jointly, to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Two  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Seoondaiy  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  dommittee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(h)  those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 

*  These  oonnties  are  alao  repfeaeated  en  one  or  more  of^  the  Committees 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Insjpector  for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represen- 
tative from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee,  ^le  election  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code,  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers  or 
by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Glasgow. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Glasgow  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

(3)  Four  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  viz.,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  the  Atheneeum  Commercial  College, 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Boara. 

(5)  Two  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Govan,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  of 
lianark  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the 
said  county,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow  and  Govan,  at  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the 
District. 

(7)  Eight  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Argyle,  to 
be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Eight  memoers,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  and  Bute,  and  also 
of  Dumfries*,  Stirling*,  Perth*,  Inverness*,  Boss*,  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

*  These  countieA  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committeee 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(9)  Three  memben  representing  the  Manafers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say,  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(b)  those  Se«>ndary  bchools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  b^  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Western  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(10)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  Scmool,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers 
or  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(11)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to 
be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted 
being  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(12)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Western 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Subcommittees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Aberdeen. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

(3)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  viz.,  !^bert  Gordon's  College  and  the  North  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  ol  the  School  Boirds  in  the 
said  county,  other  than  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
at  a  meeting  oonvened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for 
the  District. 
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(6)  Fourteen  members,  beins  two  members  representing  School 
Boanis  m  each  of  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Banff,  Elgin  and  Kairn 
conjointly,  Inverness*,  Ross*,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

{1)  Three  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  each  of  the  counties  of  Forfar*  Orkney  and  Shetland  re- 
spectively, to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  One  member  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondarv  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Gommittee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (b) 
those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Depuiment, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  this  member  to  be  elected  at  a 
joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Northern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represen- 
tative from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(d)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
C(»nmittee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  widi- 
in  the  counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  CommiUee.  Thm 
election  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  leaat  one  shall  be  engaged  in 
teaching  in  a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School, 
shall  be  made  by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any 
representations  that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associa- 
tions of  teachers  or  other  bodies  or  individuids  interested. in  the  work 
of  education, 

(10)  The  provisional  C(»nmittee  shaU  furtiier  ooKipt  a9  nconbera 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to'be 
transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  eo-opted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Department. 

(11)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  oe  entitled  to  vote. 

Note. — Should  it  eventually  be  found  expedient  to  establish  a 
centre  of  training  at  Inverness,  a  separate  Committee  may  be  formed 
of  representatives  of  School  Boards  in  the  North  Highland  Counties 
with  the  addition  of  representatives  from  two  or  more  of  the 
Universities  and  from  recognised  central  institutions. 


Edinburgh. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  ol  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  >^ 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University. 

*  These  counties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  CommitteM 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(3)  Two  membersy  beingone  member  representing  each  of  the  follow- 
ing iDBtitations,  viz.,  the  Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Bk)ard. 

(5)  One  member  representing  the  School  Board  of  Leith,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Eight  members,  beins:  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Boxburgh,  and 
Berwick  respectively,  to  be  elected  oy  the  Chairmen  of  the  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  said  counties,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of 
Edinbare^h  and  Leith,  at  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His 
Majesty^  Inspector  for  the  District  within  which  each  of  the  said 
eonntieQ  lies. 

(7)  Six  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  each  of  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  also 
of  Fife*,  Dumfries*  and  Stirling*,  respectively,  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  aforesaid.  - 

(8)  Three  members  representing  the  managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  bchool  Boards  reprcHented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  {a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (h) 
those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  memb*^rs  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief  In- 
spector for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in 
a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  representations 
nude  to  them  by  associations  of  teachers  or  by  other  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Department. 

(11)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department  s  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub-Com- 
mittees and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee  or 
their  "Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


*  These  ooantiee  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  ComnatteeiS 
«ODiMcted  with  other  University  centiei. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  1st  JANUARY,    1907. 
(Referred  to  in  Article  43  (6).) 


SZAIOKATIOK    07    CANDIBATSS  FOB  *BS00ONITI0K    AS 
aVAJJSTXD    TXACHEBS    07    MODB&IT    ULKOITACFES. 


1.  The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the 
recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages  of  (1)  Students 
in  Training,  and  (2)  Certificated  Teachers  and  Assistant  Teachers 
(Article  79  of  the  Code)  who  fulfil  the  following  conditions: — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Language  professed,  either  at  Training  College  or 
University  Classes,  or  at  courses,  extending  to  noteless  than  60  hours, 
conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code,  or  Article  55  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (or  Classes  recognised  as 
equivalent  thereto).  A  record  of  their  work  at  such  courses  must  also 
have  been  duly  furnished  to  tbe  Department  in  the  prescribed  form. 

3.  The  examination  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  the  Preliminary  Oral 
Test,  (2)  the  Written  Examination,  and  (3)  the  Oral  Examination.  In 
oitler  to  obtain  recognition,  all  candidates  must  satisfy  the  preliminary 
oral  test,  and  must  subsequently  pass  both  the  written  and  the  oral 
examination. 

4.  Application  for  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Training  Centre  or  College,  or  the  Managers  of 
the  Course  of  Instruction  attended  by  the  candidates,  and  must  reach 
the  Department  before  the  I  si  February, 

5.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  either  French  or 
Gterman. 

6.  The  Preliminary  Oral  Test  will  be  conducted  by  the  Department's 
Examiner  at  the  same  time  as  the  Oral  Examination  («m  paragraph  8). 
It  is  designed  to  test  those  candidates  who  will  be  presented  for  the 
Written  and  Oral  Examinations  in  the  following  year,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  spoken  language,  and  a  satisfactory  appearance  at 
this  preEminary  test  will  be  made  a  condition  of  admission  to  the 
subsequent  Examinations. 

7.  The  Written  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  Winter  Session 
immediately  before  the  Easter  vacation.  The  papers  set  will  be  of  the 
same  genend  degree  of  difficulty  as  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Exami- 
nation for  Leaving  (Certificates,  but  the  standard  of  performance  required 
for  a  pass  will  be  considerably  higher.  The  candidates'  purpose  to 
become  teachers  of  the  language  will  have  an  important  beuing  upon 
the  character  of  the  questions  set. 

*  Recognition  granted  in  tenns  of  this  Memorandum  is  not  to  be  nmrded 
M  equivalent  to  reoognition  as  a  **  specially  qualified  teacher  **  of  Modem 
Languages  ucder  Art.  43  (b)  of  the  K^^ations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
and  is  given  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the  teaching  staff  oflncermediate 
and  Secondary  Schools  as  may  hereafter  be  made  (tee  Art.  42  of  the  Re^^nlatioiis). 
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8.  The  Oral  Examnation  will  be  conducted,  diuiDg  the  course  of  the 
Summer  Session,  at  the  various  Training  Centres  and  Colleges  and 
such  other  suitable  centres  as  may  be  found  necessary,  by  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Department. 

A  high  standard  will  be  exacted  as  regards  accuracy  of  pronunciation 
and  fluency  of  utterance,  as  well  as  capability  of  understanding  ordinary 
conversational  sentences  or  simple  narrative. 

The  general  character  of  the  oral  test  may  be  indicated  as  follows: — 

1.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  read  aloud  one  or  more 
passages  of  prose  or  verse  to  test,  (a)  corfect  vowel  enunciation, 
(b)  accentuation,  (c)  fluency,  and  (d)  grouping  of  words  in  the 
natural  manner  of  the  language,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2.  The  Examiner  will  read  passages  of  prose  •  or  veise,  at 
varying  rates  of  utterance  up  to  but  not  exceeding  moderate 
natural  fluency,  in  order  to  test  how  far  the  Candidate  apprehends 
the  gist  of  what  has  been  read. 

3.  The  Examiner  will  test  the  Candidate  by  conversation  on 
some  simple  topic. 

4.  An  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  set. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  a  choice  of  pieces  of  prose 
and  verse^  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  has  carefully  studiedi  and 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  recite  fluently  and  accurately,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  meamng  clear,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
meiuiing  of  each  piece  and  its  construction  being,  of  course,  expected. 

9.  The  result  of  both  the  oral  and  the  written  examination  will  be 
tfiken  into  consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not  recognition 
as  a  qualified  teacher  can  be  granted,  but  deficiency  in  either  may  to 
some  extent  be  compensated  for  by  conspicuous  merit  in  the  other. 
The  mark  assigned  to  candidates  for  their  class-work  at  the  approved 
course  of  instruction  will  also  be  considered. 

10.  Candidates  who  pass  the  written  examination  but  fail  in  the  oral 
examination  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  written  examination 
again,  and  vice  versa, 

1st  January,  1907. 


0829. 
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APPENDIX   No,   V. 


FORM  OF  MEMOBANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  (Artiolk  60  (c)). 

N.B.—Far  i««  in  Schools  wider  the  maruigemeyit  of  School  Boards  (a  simitar 
form  is  supplied  by  the  Department  for  use  in  other  schools). 

1.  iiiMrt  name  of  the     MEMORANDUM  OP  AoRSEMENT  between  the  School  Board  oP 

School  BoAid. 


2.  Insert    name,   de-  and*         

■oriptloQ,  and  hIiIfimi  In 

foil,  of  tether  or  other  hereinafter  called  the  surety,  the' 

penon  who   ie   to   be  ' 

the  nirety  of  the  pnpil-  of  * __>-...«__, .„.•.,.»_... 

teAcher.  '    '       ■    ' 

othe?  wStion'^OT  ftieS  h^^einaftw  called  the  ptipiUeacher,  and  the  said  pupiUeacker. 

of  the  pnpll-teiloher,  m 

I^ioMrtrname  in  fall     The  Board,  for  themselves,  and  their  successors,  agree  with  the 
6.  iiS^hisorhor.     surety,   h'^  heirs    and    executors,  and    the  pupil-teacher,   as 

follows : — 

1.  The  Board  agree  to  engage  the  pupil-teacher  to  serve  under  a 
«.  Insert  nuue  of  the  certificated  teacher  in  the* 

school. 

Public  school  of  the  Board,  or  any  other  Public  school  of  the  Board,  to 
which  the  pupil-teacher  may  be  transferred  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department^  in  teaching  the  scholars  thereat, 
but  so  that  the  pupil-teacher  shall  not  serve  therein  more  than  five 
hours  upon  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  an  average  of  12^  hours  per 
week,  Sunday  being  expressly  excluded  from  this  engagement 

2.|This  engagement  shall  be  held  to  have  commenced  or  begun,  not- 
withstanding the  date  hereof,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  190 ,  and, 

subject  to  the  provision  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  4,  shall  end 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  190 


7.  The  sum  to  be  In.     3.  The  Board  will  pay  to  the  pupil-teacher  as  wages^ — 

serted  most  be  fixed  at  •      ^i      /»     /"  j  xi.:« 

the  discretion  of  the per in  the  first  year,  and  this 

sum  shall  be  increased  by' per in 

each  subsequent  year  of  the  engagement. 

4.  The  pupil-teacher  shall,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  be  presented  in  h' second  year  at  the  Leaving 

Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  h' approved  curriculum 

in  which  a  written  examination  is  held ;  and  shall  also  be  presented  to 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  oral  examination  in  such  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

8.  Insert  he  or  she.        The  pupil-teacher  if  ^ fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate 

in  h' second  year  may,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department, 
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continue  to  serve  in  terms  of  h^ engagement,  and  be  presented  at 

the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  h' third  year. 

The  pupO-teacher  if  ^ fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate 

at  the  end  of  h* third  year,  unless  from  illness  or  other  sufiicient 

cause,  attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  will  no  longer  be 

recognised  by  the  Department,  and  h* engagement  shall  accordingly 

cease  and  determine  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  year  of  engagement. 

5.  The  Board  will  cause  the  pupil-teacher  to  receive,  without  charge, 
from  a  certificated  teacher,  special  instruction  during  at  least  five 
hours  per  week,  and  shall  also  secure  that  the  pupil-teacher  is  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  private  study.  The  instruction  of  the  pupil-teacher 
shall  be  according  to  the  curriculum  approved  by  the  Department. 

6.  The  pupil-teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  notice  for 
idleness,  disobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  of  a  gross  kind,  respec- 
tively ;  and  this  engagement  shall  be  terminable  on  the  part  of  the 
Eoani,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  by  a  written  notice  of  six 
months,  or  in  lieu  of  such  notice,  by  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  of  £3  in  the  first  year,  £4 
in  the  second,  and  an  additional  pound  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
engagement,  but  never  exceeding  £6  in  the  whole ;  such  payment  to 
be  recoverable  as  liquidated  damages  by  the  Board  or  the  surety,  as 
the  case  may  be,  over  and  above  the  settlement  of  all  other  accounts 
between  the  parties. 

7.  The  pupil-teacher  enters  into  this  engagement  freely  and  volun- 
tarily on  h* ^own  part,  and  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the 

surety. 

8.  The  suretv  agrees  with  the  Board  and  their  successors  to  clothe, 
feed,  lodge,  and  watch  over  the  pupil-teacher  during  the  continuance 
of  this  engagement  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  witness  whereof  O.  Here  insert  testing 

claose  aooordlttg  to  the 
form  of  the  Law  of  Hcot> 
and.*  Aqaommofthe 
Boaid  (8)  are  soffldent  to 
sign  for  the  Board.  Mar* 
ginal  additions  or  dele- 
tions, to  be  noticed  in 
___^  usual  Scotch  form. 


INSTKUCTIONS. 


N.B. — 1.  This  agreement  must  be  executed  as  followSf  viz,: — 

(1.)  By  three  Members  of  the  School  Boaid,  being  the  statutory 

quomm  thereof. 
(2.)  By  the  surety. 
(3.)  By  tiie  pupU  teacher. 

2.  If  it  be  executed  with  blanks  still  remaining  in  it,  except  in  the 
testing  clause  they  cannot  legally  be  filled  up  afterwards,  unless  as  part 
of  a  new  agreement  requiring  a  new  stamp.  A  j/upil-teacher  does  not 
satisfy  Artici^  32  (c)  in  the  Code  unless  the  ctfjreeinent  is  dtdy  completed. 
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3.  The  ftgroementy  when  executed,  and  after  the  testing  clause  has 
been  completed,  should  be  deposited  with  the  school  papers  (Article 
34  (6)  of  the  Code).  The  surety  should  have  either  an  executed 
duplicate  (which  requires  a  second  stamp)  or  a  certified  copy.  The 
agreement  exists  only  between  the  parties  who  execute  it. 


The  usual  form  of  testing  clause  is  as  follows : — 

*  In  wHsesB  wberaof,  these  presents,  In  bo  f  tr  n«  not  printed,  mrliten  «pon  this  i 
'tng  pAge        of  stamped  paper  [together  with  the  marginal  addltloos  apon  pa_ 
by  W.  (desi{;n  him)  [declaring  that  the  words  (quote  ^i«>»)  on  the  line  of  page 


preoedlng  page        of  stamped  paper  [together  with  the  marginal  additions  apon  ] 

1  by  W.  (desi{;n  him)  [declaring  that  the  words  (quote  ^i«>»)  on  the  line      _   _ 

hereof  are  written  upon  au  erasure  (or  are  delete)  before  sabscriptlon]  are  subseribed  by 


the  parties  following,  rix.:— By  A.,  B.,  irnd  C.  {designing  each  oj  tkem),  three  Memben  and  a 
quoroin  of  the  said  School  Board  of  D.,  at  E..  on  the  day  of  Nineteen  hmdred  and 

,  before  these  witnesses,  F.  and  O.  (dengn  them\  and  by  H.  (dtsian  him\  at  L,  on  the 
day  of  and  year  foresaid,  before  these  witnesses,  J.  and  K.  (duiifn  thetn\  and  by  L^  at  K.. 

on  the  day  of  and  year  foresaid,  before  these  witnesses,  N.  and  O.  (fletign  them). 


FORM  FOR  CANCELLING  ENGAGEMENTS  OF 
PUPIL-TEACHEKS. 


(To  be  endorsed  on  the  original  Memorandum.) 


JL  luwi     Barnes    of       Wfti 
thneMflmbenofBoanl.        ^^ 


t.  Kameof  iiinty.      three  members  and  a  quorum  of  the  within  named  School  Board* 

t^ameofpupll.  ^^i 


4  nu  op  testin  cia     *^®  Surety  and  pupil-teacher  before  named  and  designated  hereby  cancel 
in  sootohfonn,  Jbefore  the  foregoing  Agreement.    In  witness  whereof  ^ 

direoted  in  iWerenos  to  o       o    -o 

original  Agreement. 


N.B. — The  Cancellation  must  be  executed  by  the  same  parties  by  whom 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  executed,  except  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  same  three  Members  of  the  School 
Board  should  sign  it. 
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CODE  OF  BEGUIiATIONS 


FOB 


CONTINUATION    CLASSES 

Providing   ruRTHSB   Instruction   for  those 

WHO     HAVE     LEFT     SCHOOL. 


1907. 


NOTE. 

L  This  Code  replaces  the  former  Evening  Continuation  School  Code 
and  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  in  so  far  as  that  related  to  EYening 
Classes. 

iL  It  is  applicable  to  all  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  pupils 
who  have  left  school  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  whether  in  general 
knowledge,  in  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  in  dommercial  subjects,  or 
in  any  special  subject  which  may  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  to  be  useful  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or 
occupation. 

ill  The  classes  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  *day,  morning  or 
evening,  and  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  single  subjects  or  in 
groups  of  subjects. 

iv.  There  is  no  restriction  of  age,  but  pupils  on  whom  grants  are 
paid  must  be  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the 
Education  Acts.  "While  pupils  on  the  registers  of  Schools  under  the 
Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  and  Higher  Grade 
Departments),  or  of  Secondary  Schools  may  be  admitted  to  certain  of 
the  classes,  their  attendances  at  the  Continuation  Classes  may  not  be 
reckoned  for  grant. 

v.  Pupil  teachers  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes,  but 
(having  in  view  the.  grant  paid  on  account  of  their  instruction 
under  Article  70  (a)  of  the  Eegulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers) 
their  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  grant  except  at  classes 
specially  sanctioned  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  Science  and 
DraAJomg  under  Division  II.     (See  also  Article  46  (b)). 

vi.  The  erants  to  certain  Technical  Colleges  and  Special  Institutions 
of  various  kinds  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  special  minutes  applicable 
to  each  case. 
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CODE  OF  SEOULATIONS  FOB  CONTHTgATION 
CLASSES,  1907. 


1.    The  main  divisions  of  olasses  contemplated  in  the  succeeding  divIbIoiii  of 
regulations  are  as  follows  : —  ciMiei, 

I.   Preparatory  classes  for  the  completion  of  general  elementary 
education. 
IL   Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Elementary. 
in.    Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Advanced. 
lY.    Auxiliary  Classes. 


DIVISION  L— PBEFARATOBT  CLASSES  FOB  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  GENERAL  ELEMENTABY 
EDUCATION. 

2.  These  classes  shall  be  open  without  restriction  to  any  pupils  Raoognis*! 
who  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  po^ 
Education  Acts. 

3.  Managers  are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  course  of  instruc-  snbjecu  of 
tion  which  shall  include  (a)  the  study  of  English  as  indicated  in  the  initnicUon 
Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Code,  Head  A.,  {h)  instruction  based 

on  one  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the  Sixth  SchedulCi  and  may  include 
(c)  any  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Head  B.,  (d) 
any  other  subject  specially  recognised  by  the  Department. 

4.  The  foregoing  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  distributed  over  Time-uue. 
the  various  meetings  of  the  class  in  such  way  as  may  be  found 
desirable,  but  a  time-table   showing  the  times  of  meeting  and  the 
distribution  of  the  work  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting  of  the 

claas. 

5.  All  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course  must  as  a  rule  beFuUooaxMtobe 
taken  by  all  the  pupils.     Attendances  for  single  subjects  only  may  iJ^|""^nce  for 
not  be  reinstered  for  crant  without    the    special  approval  of  the  lingie  rabjecu 

Tnimflrt/ir   ^  ^  r  rr  not  to  be  regis- 

inspector.  tcred  without 

6.  The  class  shall  meet  on  at  least  two  separate  days  in  each  week  JJJJJJSST* 
for  such  len^h  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department.  Kumberimd 
When  a  session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  duntton  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  ™*®'  ^ 
be  given.*    Two  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  each  week  shall  be  of 

not  less  than  1|  ho&rs'  duration  each. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  be  a  certificated  teacher  or,  in  special  circimi-  TeAchen*  quail- 
stances,  any  person  over   18  years  of  age  whose  qualifications  are  flcaWom. 
approved  by  the  Department 

8.  No  class  of  more  than  forty  pupils  shall  be  habitually  under  the  sizeof  ciassoa. 
charge  of  one  teacher  only,  and  when  this  number  is  exceeded  a 
reduction  may  be  made  from  the  grant. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  to  classes  Rate  of  graut. 
conducted  under  Division  I.  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per 

pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal  session  of  20  weeks.  The  rate 
may  be  increased  to  4s.  2d.  (as  in  Division  H.)  in  the  case  of  any 
pupils  of  these  classes  who  may  be  qualified  in  terms  of^Article  12.  II. 

^  In  the  cue  of  rani  district*  propoeaU  fur  any  length  of  seaslon  that  may  be  found  suitable 
will  be  specially  considered. 
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CODE  OF  RXGULATIONS  FOR  CONTINUATION  CLABSSS. 


Nature  of 
elAi 


Kaoognli 
pnpUf. 


PapilB  eligible 
for  DiTiflioQ  n. 
rates  of  Onuit. 


Papils  eligible 
for  DiTieion  I. 
rate  of  Grant. 


Sabfecta  of 
inetrnctioii. 


DIVISION  n.— SPECIALIZED   INSTBUCTiaN 
(ELEMENTABY). 

10.  Thifi  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  pupils  in  special  subjects,  especially  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  any  particular 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

11.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  classes  under  Division  II.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Managers,  provided  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the  previous 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  their  fitness 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Division  11.  class. 

12.  The  following  classes  of  pupils  will  be  eligible  for  grants  at  the 
rates  specified  in  Article  22  : — 

I.  Pupils  over   16  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  joining  the 

class. 

II.  Pupils  under  16  years  of  age  who — 

(a)  Have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Article  29. 11. 

Day  School  Code) ; 

(b)  Have  attended  at  least  thirty  meetings  of  a  course 

conducted  under  Division  I.,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
of  satisfactory  proficiency  from  the  managers  of 
such  course ;  or 

(c)  Have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  year  as 

duly  qualified  pupils  ^Article  29  of  the  Day  School 
Code)  at  a  Higher  Qraae  School  or  Department,  or  at  a 
Secondary  School. 

13.  Pupils  admitted  to  Division  II.  classes  who  are  not  qualified  in 
terms  of  the  preceding  Article,  must  be  separately  ragistered.  Their 
attendances  may  be  paid  for  as  attendances  at  a  Division  I.  course 
(Article  9),  but  this  grant  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  upon  a  report 
by  an  Inspector  that  the  pupils  (or  any  proportion  of  them)  are 
unable,  by  reason  of  defective  knowledge  of  elementary  subjectSi  to 
benefit  adequately  by  the  instruction  given. 

14.  The  subjects  of  instruction  under  this  division  may  be  any 
subjects  admitting  of  syjstematic  exposition  which  are  approved  by 
the  Department  as  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

For  purposes  of  reference  they  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads: — 

(A.)  English  Subjects — 

English,  Geography,  History,  the  Life  and  Duties  o£  the 
Citizen. 
(B.)  Languages— 

The  study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modem,  approved 
by  the  Department. 
(C.)  Commercial  Subjects — 

Commercial     Arithmetic,     Handwriting,     Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Procedure, 
Commercial  Geography.  The  study  of  any  language  (including 
English)  with  a  direct  view  to  its  use  in  business. 
(D.)  Art- 
Drawing  and  Modelling ;  Elementary  Design. 
(E.)  Mathematics — 

I3ementary  Geometry,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Dynamics. 
(F.)  Science— 

The  Elementary  Study,  Theoretical  or  Practical,  of  Physical 
or  Natural  Science,  or  any  branch  thereof. 
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(G.)  Applied  Mathematics  and  Science — 
(a.)  General — 

Practical  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Arith- 
metic and  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  arid 
tables ;  Mechanical  Drawing. 
(6.)  Special — 

The   application   of   Mathematics  and  Science    to 
specific  industries. 

Machine     Construction,      Building    Construction, 
Naval   Architecture,    Electrical    Tndustries,    Mining, 
Navigation,  Agricultiu'e,  Horticulture,  or  any  other 
industiy  the   scientific  principles  underlying    which 
admit  of  systematic  exposition. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  it,  previous  or 
concurrent  study  of  (G)  (a),  or  of  the  related  branch  of  (E) 
or  of  (F),  will  be  made  a  condition  of  taking  any  subject 
under  (G)  (b). 
(H.)  Handwork- 
Elementary  instruction  in  the  use   of    tools — Woodwork, 
Ironwork — ^with  concurrent  instruction  in  Drawing  to  Scale,  and 
the  practice   of  such    occupations    as  Needlework,   Cookery, 
Laundry  work.  Dairy  work,  with  accompanying  explanations 
of  processes.^ 

Ambulance  work  (practice  and  theory^. 

15.  A  Time-table  and  a  syllabus  showing  m  outline  the  proposed 
work  of  the  class  must  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting 

of  the  class,  and  a  record  of  the  actual  work  done  and  of  the  results  of  f^'^J™',®' 
class  examinations  held,  and  the  marks  awarded  for  the  class  exercises  i^  tainnittdd! 
of  ihe  students,  must  be  kept  and  be  available  for  the  information  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspector. 

16.  The  class  in  each  subject,  or  group  of  related  subjects  attended 
by  the  same  pupils  must  meet  not  less  than  one  day  a  week  for  such 
length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department.     When  a 
session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  the  ffmnberMi 
circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  be  JJSetto.®' 
given.    Each  meeting  shall  be  of  not  less  than  one  hour's  duration 

or,  in  the  case  of  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  1|  hours. 

17.  The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  proposed  for  each  particular 
subject  must  be  fully  stated  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department.  The  general  conditions  of  recognition  shall  be  those 
stated  in  Articles  63  to  69.  Tea«Aien' 

18.  The  rate  of  grant  for  classes  in  Division  II.  shall  vary  according  ^^ 
as  the  instruction  given  is  mainly  theoretical  or  mainly  practical 
and  shall  further  vary  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  require  the 
pioviaion  and  use  of  special  apparatus.  ««*••  m  tonu 

19.  By    inraetical  instruction  is  meant  instruction    under  heads     ^'^*^ 
(F),  (G),  or  (H)  of  Article  14,  which  proceeds  mainly  by  means  of 
ac^al  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves  in 
properly    equipped    laboratories    or    workshops,    supplemented    by  peflnition  of 
the    necessary    explanations    and    demonstrations.     Supplementary  i^'SvoUoo.'* 

*  Art  ^^eedlework.  Wood-carving  and  other  Art  Crafts  may  he  reoocnised 
under  Division  11.  only  when  baaed  upon  studies  in  Drawing  and  Design  aaapted 
to  the  work  by  the  students  themselves,  provided  that  each  class  is  placed  under 
Uie  direction  of  a  properly  qualified  instructor,  specially  approved  by  the  De- 
partment. Otherwise,  ckwses  in  these  subjects  can  be  recognised  under 
Division  IV.  only. 
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Rate  of  grunt 
determined  by 
DepArtmeut. 


Siie  of  cUasai. 


theoretical  instruction  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  practical  course, 
but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  practical  work. 

20.  The  Department  shall  determine,  on  consideration  of  the 
syllabus  submitted  and  the  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  class,  which  of  the  rates  of  grant  specified  in 
Article  22  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  particular  course  of 
instruction. 

21.  *No  class  for  theoretical  instruction  under  one  teacher 
shall,  except  in  circumstances  specially  approved  by  the  Departmenti 
exceed  40  pupils  in  habitual  attendance,  nor  shall  any  class  for 
practical  instruction  in  like  manner  exceed  20  pupils.  Where, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  these  numbers  are  exceeded,  a 
grant  may  be  paid  with  such  deduction  as  the  Department,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

Bates  of  grani.  22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  for 
instruction  in  classes  falling  under  this  division  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.,  5s.  lOd.  or  8s.  4d.  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  as  the  Department  may  determine,  following 
the  distinction  of  Articles  18  and  19  t. 

DIYISION  ni.-SPECIALIZED  INSTBUCTIOir 
(ADVANCED). 

23.  This  division  shall  comprehend  organised  courses  of  instruction 
extending  over  several  years  in  the  subjects  of  Division  11.  or  other 
subjects  of  a  more  advanced  character  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  the  subjects  of  Division  II. 

24.  Such  courses  may  either  provide  for  graduated  instruction  in  a 
sinde  subject  approved  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for  recognition 
under  Division  III.,  or  for  systematic  instruction  in  a  group  of  subjects, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  the  intelugent  practice  of 
some  particular  industry  or  occupation.  Courses  to  be  recognised  in 
this  division  must,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  at  least  three  years,  and  must 
provide  for  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction  in  each  year. 

25.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  first  year  of  any  course  in 
Division  III.  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
Division  II. 

26.  Students  over  15  years  of  age  who,  having  previously  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  12,  have  received  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction 
in  the  subject  matter  of  a  first  year's  course  approved  by  the 
Department,  may  be  registered  for  attendance  grants  in  the  second 
vear  of  the  same  course,  and  pupils  who  have  received  at  least  thirty 
hours'  instruction  in  a  second  or  third  year's  course  may  be  registered 
in  the  next  higher  course. 

*  When  the  staff  supplied  is  otherwise  adequate,  classes  may  be  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  special  lectures  or  demonstrations,  provided  due  Intimation 
is  made  to  the  Bepiurtment  and  sanction  obtained.  Visits  of  classes  to 
collieries,  museums,  &c.,  and  other  similar  excursions,  may  be  recorded  in  the 
attendance  register  and  counted  as  attendances  for  grant  if  students  are 
accompanied  by  the  recognised  Teacher  of  the  class,  the  arrangements  proposed 
bein^  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  for 
whicn  attendances  are  so  registered  will  not,  unless  otherwise  sanctioned,  be 
permitted  to  exceed  the  duration  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  class. 

t  Ab  a  rule  instruction  in  Ambulance  work  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d. 
ClaBses  in  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  will  be  paid  for  normally  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2i].,  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  at  tho  rate  of  56.  lOd.,  out  when  a  class 
in  these  subjects  is  specially  restricted  for  purposes  of  more  efficient  teaching 
to  an  enrolment  of  15  pupUs  or  under,  the  grant  may  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate. 


Nature  of 
InitracUon. 


Chfentoter  and 
length  of 
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tudents  of  not  less  than  15  years  of 
obtained  a  pass  in    the    Lower   Grade  at 


27.  Students  of  not  less  than  15  years  of  age  who  have  previously  ^^}*^"t*JJJof 

Ett  the  Leaving  Certificate  registration  at  a 


Examination*  or  who  have  passed  Examinations  accepted  by  the  JS^l^oow'^ 
Department  as  equivalent,  may  be  registered  in  the  second  year's 
eoorse  of  corresponding  su!)jects.  Similarly,  students  of  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  or  a  success  in  the  Advanced  Stage 
of  any  subject  of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations,  or  who  have 
piMed  Examinations  accepted  by  the  Department  as  equivalent, 
may  be  registered  in  the  third  year's  coiu^e. 

28-  For  enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  an  Art  Course  under  this  coDditioM  of 
division,  a  student  who  has  not  taken  the  first  year's  course  must  have  b^w^jw^m^ 
obtained  a  success  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  Art  Syllabus  ^^  «>ur»e. 
ef  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations. 

29.  Sufficient  attendance  (see  Article  26)  at  a  class  or  classes  in  ^^JSJ^^/won 
Division  II.,  which  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  ii.  accepted  in  . 
a  course  recognised  under  Division  III.,  may,  when  proved  to  the  satis-  "S^^'toSJJ 
faction  of  the  Department,  be  accepted  as  qualifying  for  admission  to  under  WTUion 
the  second  year  of  the  course. 

30.  Classes  in  Division  IIL  must  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  week  JJjJyJn'of* 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  each  meeting  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  meeting!. 
hour's  duration. 

31.  A  Time  Table  and  a  syllabus  showing  the  subject  matter  of  Syiiabw  to  be 
the  course,  and  its  distribution  over  the  various  years,  must  be  sub-  J^^^J^^J^^ 
mitted  for  approval,  and  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  deter-  ander  Divuion 
mine    on    consideration    of    this  syllabus,   and  of  the  number   of  JJJ^™^*^ 
meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year,  whether  or  not  the  classes  may  be 
recognised  under  Division  III.     The  Department's  decision  as  to  this 

point,  where  it  shall  deem  delay  expedient,  may  be  deferred  till  the 
0OQ)pletion  of  the  first  year's  course.  The  further  requirements  of 
Article  15  shall  also  apply  to  classes  recognised  under  Division  III. 

32.  A  higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  insisted  upon  for  Teachers' 
teaeken  of  courses  in  Division  III.  than  for  the  corresponding  classes  <i«*i***ca*'*on»- 
in  Division  II.     For  each  course  a  principal  teacher  shall  be  appointed, 

who,  in  the  case  of  Commercial  or  Industrial  Courses,  will  be 
expected  to  possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  or 
industry  to  which  the  course  relates. 

33.  Subject  to    the  provisions  of    Articles  47   to  53,  grants  *  or  Qj^jJj<J»  ^  ^^ 
inatruotion  in  Commercial  courses  (corresponding  to  the  subjects  of  industrui 
Article  14  (C)  ),  and  for  Industrial  Courses  (corresponding  to  the  sub-  «>«"«^ 
jeets  of  Article  14   (G)  (b) ),  shall  be  at  the  following  rates  per  pupil 

per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  years,* 

(a)  Commercial  Courses — 

10s.  in  the  second  year, 

15s.  in  the  third  year,  and 

25s.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 
(J)  Industrial  Courses — 

13s.  4d.  in  the  second  year, 

20s.  in  the  thiixi  year,  and 

35s.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

•  First  year's  Courses  will  be  treated  fur  the  purposes  of  ^rant  as  falling 
vnder  Division  IT.,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  22. 
Payment  under  Article  22  instead  of  Article  33  may  be  made  on  account 
of  the  attendances  of  students  enrolled  in  Division  III.  courses  whose  work 
hi  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  is  unsatisfactory  or  who  omit  any  essential 
part  of  uie  prescribed  course. 
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Pm«r  ubora-        34.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  hi^er  rate  of  grant  allowed  for 

uonofhi^er     Inidustrial  Coursea  that  provision  shall  be  made  in  properly  equipped 

gnnu  laboratories  (or  workshops)  for  such  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 

part  of  the  students  (being  work  illustrative  of  the  principles  taught, 

and  not  merely  the  practice  of  trade  processes),  as  the  Department 

shall  deem  requisite  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

GranuforArt  35.  The  payment  for  Organised  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Art, 
oovMi.^'  showing  sufficient  advancement,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Commercial  Courses,  and  in  the  case  of  other  courses  npt  falling  nnder 
either  of  the  heads  of  Article  33  the  Department  shall  determine,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  syllabus  of  instruction  and  of  the  method  of  teaching, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  the  afore-mentioned  rates  of  grant 
shall  apply. 

siieof  ciMsei.  36.  The  regulations  as  to  size  of  classes  stated  in  Article  21  shall 
apply  also  to  courses  recognised  under  Division  III. 

BQffitoh  iit«»-  37.  When  courses  of  study  under  Division  III.,  meeting  not  less  than 
^betnchideS  three  times  a  week,  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  systematoc 
inooune.  instruction  of  the  students  at  one  meeting  a  week  in  some  period 

or  branch  of  Literature  or  of  History,  according  to  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Department,  such  meetings  may  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  course  and  attendances  thereat  included  in  the  claim  for  the 
course. 

DIVISION  IV.-AUXILIAKY  CLASSES. 

svbjeou  Of  38.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  instruction  in  Physical 

instnotfon.  Exercises,  Military  Drill,  Vocal  Music,  Wood-Carving,  Fancy  Needle- 
work, Elocution  {if  taken  in  connexion  with  an  English  course),  or  such 
other  subjects  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for 
grants  under  this  Division. 

ConditioDBof         39.  These  classes  shall  be  open  to  all  pupils  who  are  free  from  the 

MimiMioo.        obligation  to  attend  school  as  required  by  the  Education  Acts,  but  it 

shall  be  a  condition  of  grant  that  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied 

that   Managers   are  using  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  encourage  the 

attendance  of  the  pupils  at  classes  of  other  divisions  also. 

ManAgemcnt  40.  Classes  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Division  FV.  need  not  be 
?*^'Siito?*''*  under  the  same  management  as  those  of  the  other  divisions,  and  the 
ott^daMM  other  attendances  referred  to  in  Article  39  may  be  made  at  classes 
attended.         under  different  management. 

Kate  ADd  limits  41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  the  rate  of 
ofcnnt.  grant  for  classes  recognised  under  Division  IV.  shall  be  2s.  6d.  per 

pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks,  but  not  more 
than  two  meetings  of  any  class  under  this  division  in  any  one  week 
shall  be  reckoned  for  grant,  nor  more  than  forty  hours  per  pupil  in 
any  session,  unless  the  Department  in  special  circumstances  expressly 
sanctions  a  longer  period. 

Byiutaiand  42.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 

ijl^ro^^  ^    8^*11  ^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

sixeofciMMi.  ^^'  The  limit  of  numbers  in  the  class  will  be  determined  by  the 
Department  for  each  particular  case,  but  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  grant  may  be  made  when  the  number  exceeds  forty. 
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aSNERAL   CONDITIONS  OF  GRANTS. 

44   The  several  classes  and  courses  of  the  various  Divisions  must  be  5J?^*2,^ 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  simultaneous  instruction  by  the  same  teacher  tionttobakept 
of  two  classes  or  courses  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  Division  I.  dtaWnot. 
and  in  the  classes  conducted  under  Article  14  (D).  (Art  Classes),  and 
in  special  cases,  where,  on  the  ground  of  small  enrolment  of  pupils,  the 
Department's  previous  sanction  has  been  obtained. 

45.  In  rural  distriets,  and  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  J^i^lj^'^ 
instraction  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  Division  II.  may  be  conjoined  ^^ 
with  instruction  in  Division  I. 

46.  (a)  The  attendance  of  the  same  pupils  at  classes  in  more  than  ^SfS""*^ 
one  divisioniwiU  be  permitted — the  classes  meeting  at  different  times —  th«i  oDToiiHi, 
but  the  Department  on  consideration  of  the  return  of  each  pupil's  ^"AwiinffSi* 
attendances  may,  either  with  or  without  notice,  disallow  attendances  nuqrbadu- 
which  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  excessive.  »Uow6d. 

(b)  The  attendances  of  pupils  and  pupil-teachers  on  the  registers  of 
Schools  under  the  Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses 
and  Higher  Grade  Departments^,  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  who  may, 
for  special  reasons,  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  may  not  be  reckoned 
in  any  claim  for  grant,  nor  may  the  attendances  of  pupil-teachers  not 
on  die  registers  of  such  schools  be  reckoned  except  in  classes  specially 
recognized  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  in  Science  or  Drawing 
under  Division  II. 

47.  No  grant  is  payable  unless  the  conditions  of  this  Code  are  fully  SSJ^f gnmt.' 
complied  with,  the  regulations  as  to  Registration  are  observed,  the 

classes  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  officers  of  the  Department^ 
and  accurate  returns  are  made  by  Managers  of  such  particulars  as  are 
Bskei  for  by  the  Department.  No  claims  for  grants  will  be  en- 
tertained unless  received  in  the  Department  by  November  IstfoUowing 
the  closing  of  the  classes. 

48.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  the  grant  due  Caieoiatioii  of 
at  the  rates  mentioned  under  various  divisions  will  be  ascertained  by  ''**' 
adding    together    all  the    attendances  which  may  be  reckoned  in 
accorcumce  with  the  succeeding  article  and  dividing  by  20. 

49.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  for  the  purpose  c»icai»tion  of 
of  the  foregoing  article  the  attendances  of  pupils  who  have  made  less  whiohrmnt ST 
than  10  hours  of  attendance  in  any  subject  separately  registered  shall  ^*^ 

be  excluded. 

50.  When  a  class  of  less  than  20  on  the  roll  for  theoretical  instruc-  f^^^JJi^SSSii 
tion,  or  of  less  than  10  for  practical  instruction,  is  certified  by  the 
Inspector  to  be  required  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  to  be 
efficiently  taught,  and  when  he  further  certifies  that  a  larger  atten- 
dance could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  a  grant  may  be  allowed  as  for 

20  and  10  pupils  respectively,  or  for  any  less  number  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  after  consideration  of  the  case. 

51.  The  giant  as    calculated  in    accordance  with   the  preceding  ^^^^tion  of 
regulations  will  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over  three-fourths  of  the  ex-  *™"  * 
penditure  actually  incurred  by  Managers  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
classes.*     The  Department    may,  on   consideration  of  any    report 

from  an  Inspector,  order  a  deduction  of  one  or  more  tenths  to  be 

*  For  the  present  in  ajij  parish  (not  bar^h)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Azgyll,  Bofls,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Satherland  and  Caithness,  a  srant  not 
exceeding  seven-eighths  of  the  expenditure  may  be  allowed,  pioinulea  that  this 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Department,  and  that  the  Department  is  satis- 
fied that  the  8al<surie&  of  the  teachers  of  Continuation  Classes  bear  a  proper 
lelatioa  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  Day  Schools.  ^^  j 
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made  from  the  grant  in  respect  of  faulta  of  order,  registration, 
equipment,  or  instruction,  and  any  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  grant  as  reduced  under  this  Article.  A  similar  deduction  may 
be  made  in  respect  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  Code. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  reduction  the  expenditure  by  maoa^rs 
upon  all  the  classes  under  their  charge,  irrespective  of  division  or  place 
of  meeting,  and  likewise  the  grant  earned  for  these  classes,  will  be 
treated  as  one  whole. 

52.  Expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  article  will  be 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  rent  or  interest  on  loans,  and  will  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  fees  received  from  students  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  materials,  or  other  similar  sources  of  income.* 

53.  The  accounts  of  classes  aided  imder  this  Code  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  any  school  which  may  be  held  in  the 
same  premises,  and  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  strictly  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  such  expenses  as  warming  and  lighting,  vouchers  for 
the  whole  expenditure  must  be  submitted,  if  required,  and  an  equitable 
proportion,  to  be  approved  by  the  Department,  inserted  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Continuation  Classes. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   CLASSES. 

54.  Classes  under  this  Code  must  not  be  conducted  for  prufit 
(see  Article  51),  and  Managers  proposing  classes  may  be  required  to 
state  from  what  funds  the  expenses  of  the  classes  will  be  met  in 
the  first  place. 

55.  Managers  must  undertake  full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  the  classes,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  indepen- 
dently of  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  its  amount. 

The  production  of  vouchers  showing  the  payment  by  Managers  of  all 
sums  due  in  respect  of  the  work  of  each  session  may  be  required  before 
payment  of  the  grant  is  made. 

56.  Payment  to  teachers  must,  as  a  rule,  take  the  form  of  a  fixed 
,  stipend  per  session  or  per  lesson,  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  must 

not  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  grant 
earned. 

57.  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  attending  classes  in  Division  I. 
shall  not  exceed  9d.  per  week,  but  as  regards  classes  in  other  divisions 
Managers  may  exact  such  fees  and  make  such  conditions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  as  they  may  think  expedient.     (See  Article  52.) 

58.  Instruction  in  classes  conducted  bv  a  School  Board  or  other 
Local  Authority  recognised  for  educational  purposes  or  in  other  classes 
in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  may  be 
gratuitous,  provided  that  any  lowering  or  abolition  of  fees  under  this 
Article  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  undue  competition  with  other  recognised  classes  in  the 
same  locality. 

59.  The  Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  from  School 
Boards  a  report  as  to  the  provision  made  within  their  district,  either  by 
themselves  or  other  Managers,  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  thu 
Code,  regard  being  had  to  the  industries  of  the  district  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants,  and  may,  upon  consideration  of  this  report^ 
recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  any  farther  classes  which  may  be 
prox)08ed. 

*  Reasonable  expenditure  upon  prizes,  text  books  or  apparatUB  of  a  ouDiijIe 
kind  may  be  recognised  as  falling  under  the  head  of  '*  maintenance "  for  the 
purposes  of  Article  51  to  an  amount  not  ezoeedins  the  actual  net  receipts  iroin 
tees  or  from  the  sale  of  books  or  apparatus  to  stuoents. 
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60.  Wbero  a  School  Board  or  other  Local  Authority  recognised  for  MuMffmBent  of 
edneationd  purposes  assumes  financial  responsibility  for  classes  under  dSS^^tol 
this  Code  as  in  Article  55,  they  may  delegate  the  superintendence  and  «<»un*^^^ 
dirset  management  of  the  classes,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  a  Committee  or 
OoBiiiiiltfiee,  which  may  include  persons  not  members  of  their  own  body, 

and  may  appoint  a  separate  official  correspondent  for  each  class  or  set 
of  dasses. 

61.  The  constitution  of  such  Committees  and  the  powers  to  be  en-  2j°*"^^"**"oi 
trusted  to  them  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board  or  other  SSilSilng'' 
Loeal  Authority,  who  will  be  regarded  by  the  Department  as  the  «*"*"»****^ 
responsible  Managers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Courses  under  Division  III.,  or  of  classes  for  instruction  in  the  corre- 
sponding subjects  of   Division  IL,  it  is  recommended  that  persons 

aldUed,  whether  as  employers  or  employed,  in  the  relative  industries  or 
occupatioDB,  should  be  appointed  members  of  the  managing  Committee. 

63.  All  schemes  of  instruction  in  the  several  classes  should  be  sub-  Jjjgljy,*j  ^ 
mitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  aforesaid  Committee,  who  shall  consider  iSTconiiderad 
the  snitability  of  the  schemes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industries  SoiSSitui"' 
concerned,  and  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Department  with  such  obser-  before  trmiu- 
vadons  aa  they  may  see  fit.  Separtmeiii. 

aTTALIFICATIONS  07   TEACHERS. 

63.  No  general  qualification  to  teach  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  speoui  know. 
Code  will  be  granted,  but  evidence  will  be  required  in  all  cases  of  iJrabjMt  to  be 
knowledge  of  me  particular  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach.  uught. 

A  register  is  kept  containing  the  names  of  teachers  who,  after  Register  o( 
provifdonal  recognition  by  the  Department  in  any  subject^  have  taught  ^*^^^®'** 
a  class  in  that  sul^ect  to  the  satinaetion  of  the  Department  for  at  least 
one  session. 

64.  (Dropped). 

65.  Provisional  recognition  will  be  acx^orded  as  a  rule  in  respect  of  QnaiiflcaUone 
the  following  qualifications  :—  SwuK."*' 

(a)  A  Degree  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Diploma  of  a  Technical  College,  a  Central  School  of  Art,  or 
other  institution  recognised  by  the  Department  for  this  purpose, 
in  respect  of  any  subject  which,  upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  said  Degree  or  Diploma ; 

(b)  A  first-class  Certificate  of  the  Advanced  St^e  (or  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Honours)  of  any  Science  Subject  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Begulations — in  respect  of  that  subject. 

Where  the  examination  in  any  subject  has  been  theoretical 
only,  additional  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
experimental  illustration  may  be  required ; 

(c)  An  Elementary  Drawing  Certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  a  qualification  to  teach  Drawing  obtained  at  a 
Training  College  in  or  after  1901 ;  or  a  Certificate,  authorised  by 
the  Depirtment^  of  attendance  and  progress  at  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Drawing  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the 
Begulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers — ^in  respect  of  any  class  in 
Elementary  Drawing  conducted  under  Division  il. ; 

V 
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(d)  All  Art  Class  Teacher's  Certificate,  an  Art  Master's 
Certificate ;  or  a  special  Diploma  of  a  Central  School  of 
Art — in  respect  of  more  advanced  art  classes  conducted  under 
Division  III. ; 

(e)  A  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  any  subject  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination — ^in  respect  of  that  subject,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Modem  Language  a  candidate  for  provisional 
recognition  may  be  required  to  submit  himself  to  further  exam- 
ination at  the  hands  of  a  person  or  persons  specially  nominated 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Department. 

Such  additional  examination  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  teacher 
of  a  class  under  Division  II.  will  be  confined  to  ascertaining  the 
candidate's  ability  to  read  fluently  with  good  pronunciation  and 
intelligible  phrasing  a  piece  of  simple  narrative,  and  to  give  in 
English  the  gist  of  a  similar  passage  read  slowly.  For  recognition 
as  teacher  of  a  Modem  Language  under  Division  III.  nigher 
attainments  in  these  respects  will  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  some 
conversational  ability. 

r^umon  of  ^^-  "^^^  qualifications  of  candidates  for  provisional  recognition  as 
teachers  under  teachcrs  of  classcs  in  Division  IV.  will  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
lild  excLpUoiiai  Department  may  exceptionally  admit  to  provisional  recognition  in 
cases.  other  Divisions  candidates  whose  qualifications  are  proved  to  the  satis- 

faction of  the  Department  in  ways  other  than  those  specified. 

pro5fw\wMdiy°'  ^*^*  Teachers  admitted  to  provisional  recognition  In  respect  of  any 
recognised  subjcct  may  bc  placed  upon  the  register  (Article  63)  in  respect  of  thaJb 
teachers.  subject  upon    the  completion  of    a  session  of  satisfactory  work  as 

evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

may  bS*"^"  68.  Registration  may  be  suspended  (or  further  provisional  recog- 

Hunptnded.        nition  refused)  upon  evidence  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject 

for  teaching  purposes  or  inefficiency  as  a  teacher  from  whatever  cause 

arising. 

re*?ogua?o«  may      ^^-  ^"  ^^®  ^*s®  ^^  *  tcacher  whosc  attainments,  as  judged  by  the 

be  continued      standards  specified  in  the  preceding  articles,  do  not  warrant  his  being 

sesston.^'^"        placed  upou  the  register,  but  who  has  shown  satisfactory  teaching 

power,  the  Department,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 

district  or  for  other  special  reason,  may  continue  provisional  recognition 

for  more  than  one  session. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

m\'nl«ert*of**^  '^^'  Certificates  of  satisfactory  attendance  and  progress  may  be  issued 
satisfactory  ^  by  Managers  to  students  attending  classes  in  any  division  U})on  condi- 
-.►««^  ^  tions  to  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

Such  Certificates  may  be  awarded  wholly  upon  the  attendance  and 
record  of  work  of  the  student  as  shown  by  the  exercises  done  and  the 
i*esults  oi  the  class  examinations  held  by  the  teacher,  or  the  class 
examinations  may  be  supplemented  by  special  examinations  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  teacher  by  persons  appointed  by  Managers  and 
approved  by  the  Department,  provided  that  due  account  is  taken  of 
the  attendance  and  class  work  of  the  student. 


attendance  and 
progress. 
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71.  In  order  that  Certificates  issued  by  Managers  maybe  recognised  Si52Sro^"°' 
by  the  Department  for  any  purpose  it  will  bo  necessary  (1)  that  the  certiftcates. 
class  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector ;  and  (2)  that  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  to  the  Inspector  of  duly  testing  the  method  by  which 

the  award  of  Certificates  is  determined,  and  that  he  certify  that  the 
approved  conditions  of  issue  have  been  adhered  to. 

72.  Certificates  granted  under  the  foregoing  conditions  to  students  Certmcatofi  en- 
who  have  completed  an  approved  courso  under  Divisions  II.  or  III.  Dcjmrtmeni!* 
extending  over  not  less  than  two  sessions  will,  subject  to  any  necessary 
investigations  by  an  Inspector,  be  specially  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

73.  {Dropped.) 

74.  Students  of  classes  conducted  under  these  regulations  may  also  Local  science 
be  presented  at  the  Local  Examinations  in  Science  and  Art  of  the  J^"f,^']['o®fu{^*' 
Board  of    Education  until  further  notice,  but,   except   where  the  i>o«rd  of  Bduca- 
Department  for  special  reasons  shall  otherwise  determine,    in   the   ^' 
Advanced  and  Honours  stages  only. 


WOSES  EXECUTED  BT  STUDENTS. 

75.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  works  executed  in  classes  for  Time  apent  on 
instruction  in  Machine  Construction  and  other  similar  subjects,  but  ^^Utered!  ^ 
time  spent  in  executing  in  class  works  illustrative  of  the  instruction 

fiven,  may  be  registered  for  grant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
nspector  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  so  employed. 

76.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  Art  Works,   but  selected  Art  An  worka  may 
Works  of  an  advanced  character  in  certain  subjects,  may  be  entered  iTatiowu**  *"' 
for  the  National  Competition  of  the  Board   of  Education,    South  competition. 
Kensington,  S.W.,  imder  conditions  which  will  be  stated  by   the 

Scotch  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  and  such  works  will 
be  eligible  for  the  awards  of  that  Competition. 

LOCAL  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

77.  A  grant  may  be  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  Local  Scholar-  gJJJj" "flSo'of 
ships,  either  by  Managers  or  others,  in  circumstances  and  upon  con-  achoianhipa. 
ditions  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  grant  so  made  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  specified,  nor  shall  it  exceed  the  sum  per  head  which  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Department  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  any 
particular  class  of  Scholarship. 

78.  {Drojfped,) 

79.  The  following  classes  of  Scholarships  are  contemplated : — 

(a)  Junior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day  J^"*^'  »choi»r- 
Schools  who  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  or  have  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  equivalent  attainments, 
or  to  deserving  students  of  classes  under  Division  I.,  upon 
condition  of  attendance  at  a  course  under  Division  II.  or 
III.,  or  at  an  institution  giving  more  advanced  instruction. 
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d^iiiorichoiw  (J)  Senior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day 

^  Schools  who  are  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intermediate 

Certificate  of  the  Department^  or  to  deserving  students 
of  classes  under  Division  IIL,  upon  condition  of  further 
attendance  at  day  classes  —  in  the  case  of  Scholarships 
awarded  for  Pure  or  Applied  Science  at  a  University  or 
Technical  College  approved  by  the  Department ;  in  the  case 
of  Scholarships  for  Art,  at  a  Central  School  of  Art;  and  in 
the  case  of  Scholarships  for  Modem  Languages  upon  condi- 
tions as  to  residence  and  study  abroad  proposed  by  Managers 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

Ljmiuof  go.  The  limit  of  the  Department's  grant  (the  amount  of  the  local 

contribution  being  at  least  equivalent)  shall  be  in  the  case  of  Junior 
Scholarships  £5  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Senior  Scholarships  £25  per  annum  for  each  scholar. 

Scb^iir^i  ^^'  Scholarships  of  both  grades  shall  be  awarded  by  Managers  on 

**'      their  own  responsibility,  but  according  to  a  scheme  of  examination  or 
selection  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

rabnSuwi^^  82.  Proposals  for  the  granting  of  Local  Scholarriiips  must  be  sub- 
tho  Depart-  mitted  to  the  Department  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  any  session  in 
^^^  which  they  are  to  bo  made  tenable,  and  when  the  conditions  of  award 

and  tenure  have  been  approved,  the  Managers  may  pay  the  amount  of 
the  Scholarship  direct  to  the  holder  at  such  times  and  in  such  {pro- 
portions as  they  may  determine.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  at  the  end 
of  the  session  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  Scholaishiu  and  as 
to  continued  and  satisfactory  study  on  the  part  of  the  student,  any 
grant  awarded  by  the  Department  (Article  80)  will  be  paid  to  the 
Managers. 

Scholarships  may  be  made  tenable  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and 
an  increasing  rate  of  stipend  for  each  year  may  be  arranged  for. 

iff'^c^TOimec-     ^^'  '^  institution  exempted  from  the  conditions  of  this  Code,  as  in 
tion*wi(h       '  Article  87,  may,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  any  special  Minute 
und«"ijfS'87.    regulating  grants  to  such  institution,  submit  proposals  for,  make  con- 
tru)utions  towards,  and  receive  grants  in  aid  of.  Scholarships  in  con- 
nection with  such  institution  on  the  conditions  applicable  to  "  Senior  *' 
Scholarships  in  Article  79  {b). 

PHIZES,*  ftc. 

wSS*S^kot  ^^'  ^®  Prizes,  Medals,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  referred  to  in 
BduoaUonRega- the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  open  for  com- 
ItudMulJJIdw  petition  to  students  of  classes  in  the  relative  subjects  under  this  Code 
c^itcode.  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  said  Regulations,  or  of  any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  make. 

whSS  ffiSu         ^^-  '^^  grants  and  privileges  to  teachers  of  Science  and  Ajrt  Classes 

and  prhriieget    allowed  bv  the  Regulations,  or  of  any  modifications  thereof  which  the 

]B^utioiis  ore  Board  of  Education  may  make,  shall  be  open  to  teachers  of  Science 

open.  j^nd  ^xt  subjects  under  this  Code,  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  same 

subjects  in  Secondary  Schools  or  in  Higher  Grade  Departments  of 

Public  Schools.    Application  for  the  benefit  of  these  provisions  should 

be  made  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 


See  Appendix  No.  4. 
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86.  Teacliers  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  recognised  by  visiutoEdin. 
the  Department  may  take  their  students  to  examine  the  collections  in  g^i^gh^^^ 
the  BoYal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.    When  due  notice  of  such  Mueam. 
visits   has  been  given,   special   facilities  for    the  inspection  of  the 
collections  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  wherever  necessary. 

When  a  teacher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  the  corres- 
poiident  for  his  school  should  write  to  the  Director  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  intended  visit,  stating  the  number  of  students  by  whom 
the  teacher  will  be  accompanied,  the  proposed  date  and  hour  of  the 
visits  and  the  collection  which  it  is  desired  to  inspect.  The  visits  may 
take  place  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridavs  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays,  between  10  a.m.  ana  4  p.m.,  and 
between  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  but  no  special  facilities  are  given  on  any  general  public  holiday. 


87.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  may  from   time   to   time  Qnnu  to 
exempt  any  Technical  College,  School  of  Art^  or  other  sj^cial  institu-  «empudSom 
tion  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Code  from  the  operations  thereof,  RJSTq^"  *' 
and  may  substitute  therefor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  a  special 

Minute  embodying  the  conditions  of  grants  to  each  such  College, 
SchooJ,  or  Institution  so  exempted. 

88.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  ^"**'*®"  °' 
articles  of  this  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take      ** 

any  action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  shall  have  Iain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

89.  This  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  form  as  to  show  ^•^J ^^ 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles  since  Etid  before 
the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  not  ^w^^^ro^nt. 
later  than  the  15th  of  May  in  each  year. 

(Signed)    CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland. 

J.  STRUTHERS, 
Secreiaty, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
lOth  May,  1907. 
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APPENDIXES. 


L— Showing  separately  (for   1907)  all  Articles  Modified 
AND  ALL  New  Articles. 

II.— Explanatory  Circular  (No.  320). 

IIL — ^Registration  Regulations. 

IV. — Memorandum  ahowing  the  Prizes,  Scholarships,  Privi- 
leges, &c.,  under  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations  open 
to  students  and  teachers  under  this  Code.     (Fcyrm  A,  66.) 
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Showing  separately  (for  1907)  all  Articlks 


Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


Note  (p.  6)  :— 

V.    Pupil  Teachers        •        •        •        under  Article  19E  of  the 
Day  School  Code        ♦        ♦        ♦        under  Division  IL 


3.        ♦        •        ♦        HeadB. 


6     *  *  *         each    week    for    ttoefUy   wedcs^    unless   the 

Department  in  special  circumstances  expressly  sanctions  a  shorter  session* 
and  two  of  the  meetings.         *        *        * 


8.  *        *         is    exceeded    a    corresponding   reduction 


14.  (C)     *        *        *        any  language  with  a 


14  (H).    Footnote  ♦ 

*  Art  Needlework^  comprisinff  9uitcMe  studies  in  Drawing  and  Design^ 
and  ^ood-earving  when  treated  %n  a  like  manner^  may  he  reeogtiMed  as  Division 
U  subjects.  But  dosses  in  Fancy  Needlework  and  in  Wood-carving  alone,  fall 
under  Article  S8, 
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modified,  and  all  New  Articles. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


Note  (p.  6):—  r..  '^ 

V.    Pupil  Teachers        ♦        *        ♦  under  Article  10  (a)  of 

the  RegvikUions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  ♦        ♦        *        under 
Division  II.     {See  al^  Article  Jfi  (b) ). 


3.         ♦         *         ♦         Head   B.,    {d)    any    othm-    subject    specially 
recognised  by  Vie  Department. 


6.  *  *  *  each  week  for  stich  length  of  session  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Department.  JVhen  a  session  of  less  than  ttuenty  weeks  is 
proposedy  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a  sliorter  session  is 
ihowghi desirable  should  be  given*    Two  of  the  meetings      *         ♦       . ♦ 


is  exceeded  a  reduction 


14.     (C).      ♦        ♦        *        uny  language  {including  English)  with 


14.  {H).     Footnote  * 

^Art  Needlework,  Wood-earving  and  other  Art  Crafts  may  be  recognised  vnder 
Division  II  only  when  based  upon  studies  in  Drawing  and  Design  adapted  to  the 
wirk  by  thi  studenU  themselves,  provided  that  each  class  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  properly  qualifiefl  instructor  specially  approved  by  the  Departrnent, 
Otherwise^  classes  in  these  subjects  can  be  recognised  under  Division  IV  only. 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


16.    The   class         ♦        ♦         *        must,    except  wiUi   the  special 
approval  of  the  Department  meet  not  les^  than  one  day  a  week  for  at 
least  tvoenty  weeks^  each  meeting  to  hQ        *         *         *         li  hours 
v/nlesa  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department  has  been  obtained  beforehand' 


22.     Footnote  t 
♦    •    *    in  these  subjects  is  restricted     •    •    •     teaching  to  15  pnpils  or 
under    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


30.     ♦        ♦         •        twice  a  week  on  separate  days  for  at  least 

*        *        «         . 


38.      *        *        *        Wood-Carving,  Elocution 


•         »         * 


41.         ♦         *        *         in  any  session. 


65  (c)        ♦        *        •*         under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Day  St^iool 
Code — ^in  respect  of         *        *        ♦ 


Appendix  No,  3, 
N.B.        ♦        ♦        ♦        pg^gQ  Q  Q^  ^^Q  Continuation  Class  Code. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907. 


16.  The  class  *  *  *  must  meet  not  loss  than  one 
day  a  week  for  such  length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
meni.  When  a  session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed^  a  statement 
of  the  arcumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  be 
given.    Each  meeting  duM  be        *        *        *        1 J  hours. 


22,    Footnote  t 

*        *       *       in    these    subjects    is    specially    restricted 
teaching  to  an  enrolment  of  15  pupils  or  under        •        *       « 


30.        *        *        *        twice  a  week  for  at  least 


38.        *        *        *        Wood-GsLTviiigf  Fancy  Needleroork,  Eloontion 
♦        ♦        ♦ 


41.        *        *        *        in  any  session,   unless  the  DepaHment  in 
special  circumstances  expressly  sa/nctions  a  longer  period. 


66  (c).  ♦  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  ft/r 

the  Training  of  Teachers —in  respect  of        ♦        *        * 


Appendix  No.  3. 
N.B;        *        *        ♦        page  6  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

The  attention  of  Managers  is  also  directed  to  Circular  386  of  27th 
Octcber,  1905^  for  information  as  to  suggested  forms  of  registers,  which  hem 
been  specially  devised  to  simplify  the  work  of  conducting  Continuation 
Classes^  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  the  calculation 
of  grants. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


Continuation  Class  Code.  CiRcmAR  No.  320. 


SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Augusi,  1901. 

Sis,—The  object  of  thii  Code  haa  already  been  brieflr  stated  in  iha 
memorandum  wliich  accompanied  Uie  Code  when  it  waa  laid  More  Parliameot, 
but  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  deems  the  present  occasion  a  tic  ting  one  to  make 
some  further  explanation  of  its  aims,  to  define  more  precisely  its  field  of 
operation,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  managers  may 
co-operate  with  a  riew  to  making  the  Code  an  effective  instrument  for  furthering 
technical  instruction  in  the  widest  sense.  Bj^  technical  instruction  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  understood  instruction  which  aims  at  communicating  to  the 
pupils  knowledge  and  facilities  which  hare  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  special 
occupation,  industrial  or  commercial. 

Place  of  this         '^^  present  Code  is  a  further  atep  in  the  process  of  reorganising  the  educa- 

Codeintho         tional  system  of  the  country  fin  so  far  as  that  is  controlled  by  Departmental 

educational        regulations)  which  Their  Lordshipe  entered  upon  in  1898,  when  the  administra- 

S"w™ena*''^°  ^^  °^  Science  and  Art  grants  in  Scotland  was  transferred  to  the  Scotch  Educa- 

education  and     ^^^^  Department    The  first  important  step  in  that  process  was  taken  in  the 

tpeciaiised         Code  of  1899,  which  dealt  with  the  organisation  oi  schools  aided  under  the 

initructioii.        Code,  and  utilised  the  money  hitherto  giyen  for  specialised  instruction  of  yarious 

kinds  in  these  schools,  both  under  the  Code  and  the  Directory,  for  the  more 

generous  support  of  advanced  instruction  of  a  general  character  beyond   the 

Merit  Certificate  stage. 

By  the  Minute  of  the  24th  Auguat,  1900,  a  second  important  step  waa  taken. 
In  that  Minute  they  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  Science  and  Art  inatructioii 
in  schools,  which,  though  not  eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code,'  were  in 
receipt  of  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 

In  both  these  cases  their  aim  haa  been  to  simplify  and  consolidate  achoot 
work  by  makins  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  of  a  kind  and  amount  to  De 
determined  by  uie  general  aims  of  the  school,  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
education  given  to  all  pupils,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a 
multitude  of  subjects  to  special  sets  of  pupils. 

The  Continuation  Claas  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  that  this 
ffeneral  education,  whether  of  an  elementaiy  or  a  more  advanced  character, 
IS  ended,  that  the  pupil  has  definitely  left  school,  that  he  is  either  engaged 
in  some  employment  or  is  making  special  preparation  for  entering  upon  it,  and 
that  what  he  deaires  and  needs  is  inatmction  dictated  bv  his  ezperience  of  the 
requirements  of  life  and  of  his  particular  occupation.  Even  when  the  aubject 
matter  is  the  same,  the  method  of  instruction  will  be  considerably  different 
from  what  it  is  or  ousht  to  be  in  schools  which  aim  at  giving  a  general  ednca- 
tion  whithar  of  the  elementaiv  or  secondary  type ;  and  now  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  present  Code  for  specialised  mstruction  adapted  to  the  moat 
varied  requirements,  it  will  be  matter  for  oonaideration  whetner  further  steps 
may  not  oe  taken  to  relieve  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  proper,  whether 
elementary  or  secondary,  from  elements  and  subjects  which  are  for^gn  to  Uieir 
proper  purposew    * 

Importaiioe  of  *  ^<>  ^^^"^  ^  ^^®  ^^^  itaelf,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  specialised 
adenttate  instruction  given  nnder  it  will  depend  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  thorougfa- 

preiiminaxT  ness  of  the  previous  general  education  received  by  the  pupils.  Hence,  the 
umier'BLii^de  ^"*  ^^^  ^^  managers  of  classes  under  this  Code,  who  are  also  managers  of 
not  a  rabstltute  schools  proper,  will  be  to  uae  to  the  full  every  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
for  but  a  the  Education  Acta  to  aecnre  prolonged  attendance  at  school    Of  scarcely  less 

supplement  to  importance  is  it  to  eee  that  when  the  discipline  of  school  does  end  it  is  imme- 
ISueaUoD  diately   succeeded  by   the   discipline   of   regular   employment  combined    with 

attendance  at  appropriate  continuation  classes. 

The  Education  Act  of  the  present  year  confers  upon  School  Boards  powers 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  exemption  from  school  attendance 
in  the  case  of  children  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen  ought  not  to  be  granted 
upon  acy  certificate  of  attainment,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  unless  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  pupil  Is  to  enter  upon  regular  employment  vmkr 
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toitoUe  oonditiont,  and  that  each  employmtnt  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
circmnstanoee  of  the  parents.  In  all  cases  exemption,  when  g^ranted,  should  be 
accompanied  by  stipnlations  as  to  attendance  at  suitable  continuation  classes. 

But,  whateyer  the  success  of  these  measures  may  ultimately  be— and  it  is  to  be  DiTidon  I: 
hoped  that  it  will  be  great— for  the  present  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  con- 
siderable numbers  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  are  still  lacking  in  those 
elements  of  a  general  education  which  would  enable  them  to  profit  by  specialised 
instruction  in  almost  any  form.  It  is  to  meet  the  oase  oi  these  pupils  that 
the  preparatory  classes  of  DiTision  I.  are  included  in  the  Code,  but  this  division 
of  the  Code  should  be  regarded  as  senring  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  its 
elimination  should  be  effected  by  well-directed  effort  to  prolong  attendance  at 
Fchofll^  and  to  diminish  the  internal  that  might  otherwise  eodst  between  the 
school  proper  and  the  continuation  class. 

A  certain  standard  of  general  education  has  been  laid  down  (Articles  11-13) 
as  a  condition  of  admission  to  classes  under  Divisions  IL  and  III.,  and  Their 
Lordships  trust  that  managers  will  carefully  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these 
regnlauons.  But  the  mere  exclusion  of  unfit  pupils  is  in  itself  only  a  negative 
measure,  and  it  rests  with  managers  to  take  steps  such  as  those  indicated 
above  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  unfit  by  giving  them  an  adequate 
preliminsry  training. 

But  apart  from  the  classes  under  Division  L  and  those  under  Division  IV.,  DiTislons  II. 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later,  the  realisatioo  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Code  and  in. 
may  be  said  to  rest  essentially  npon  the  success  of  the  classes  conducted  under 
Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and  a  wora  of  explanation  as  to  the  scope  of  the  classes 
eondncted  under  these  divisions  may  be  useful.  The  subjects  aealt  with  under 
both  divisions  are  those  enumerated  in  Article  14  and  such  other  subjects  as 
are  the  natural  developments  of  those  named.  Both  presuppose  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  a  subject,  or  a  well-defined  and  homogeneous  group  of  subjects, 
of  practical  value  to  tnem  in  view  of  their  occupations ;  but  wherea«  in  certain 
cases  local  cireumstanoes  may  render  it  possible  to  arrange  a  comprehensive 
and  progressive  course  of  study  extending  over  several  years,  in  others  such 
eoatinui^  of  instruction  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  sections  or  fragments  only 
of  the  complete  course  can  be  dealt  with,  these  bein^  determined  by  the  pre- 
vailing wants  of  pupils  and  the  supply  of  teachers  with  suitable  qualifications. 
This  latter  case  is  provided  for  by  the  regulations  under  Division  II.,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  desultorv  instruction  of  thia  kind,  though  not 
without  its  value,  is  but  an  vnperfect  substitute  for  the  systematic  and  prolonged 
study  reouired  for  recognition  under  Division  III. ;  and,  wherever  possible, 
courses  should  be  arranged  under  that  division — ^under  which  alone  the  objects 
of  this  Code  can  be  fully  carried  out— in  preference  to  Division  II.  The  dis- 
tinction between  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  m.  is  not  neoessuily  (me  of 
greater  or  less  advancement,  but  depends  rather  on  completeness  and  continuity 
of  curriculum. 

The  courses  specificallv  mentioned  under  Division  III.  are  commercial  and  Special  courses 
industrial  courses.  Tx>  these  others  may  be  added — e.^.,  courses  for  thft  contemplated 
Bjptematic  study  and  practice  of  industrial  art,  and  courses  specially  suited  for  J{!f*"  Wvlsion 
ffirla.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  course  of  training  in  its  initial  stages  may 
be  suitable  for  several  industries— e.^. ,  instruction  in  ffeometrical  drawing  and 
mathemstics  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  technical  instruction  rdative  to  a 
laige  KToup  of  industries — and  it  will  only  be  in  comparative^  few  cases  that 
specialisation,  even  at  a  later  stage,  can  be  carried  to  any  great  extent,  should 
such  specialiMtion  be  otherwise  desirable.  But  whether  tne  course  has  only 
a  l^eneral  or  an  immediate  relation  to  some  group  of  industries,  its  practical 
object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  these  classes,  for  example,  the  study  of 
mathematics  will  teke  a  very  different  line  from  that  which  would  naturally  be 
pursued  in  a  secondary  school,  and  will  concern  itself  largely  with  the  con- 
struction and  handling  of  formulae  of  immediate  practical  application.  In 
commercial  courses,  in  like  manner,  the  study  of  mooem  languages  will  follow 
different  lines  from  those  piu'sued  in  schools  where  this  study  is  an  instrument 
of  eeneral  education,  though  the  value  of  the  ultimate  results  will  necessarily 
be  largely  affected  by  the  soundness  of  the  preliminary  training. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful,  with  a  view  to  obviating  misunderstanding,  to  DistiDctloti   of 
ake  some  observations  as  to  the  relation  of  "  courses  *^  under  this  Code  to  *'  courses  "  mid 


"  subjeets,"  euoh  a«  the  numbered  subjects  of  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Directory,  '*  •ubjecu." 
which  those  aoonstomed  to  the  regulations  of  the  Directory  ma^  be  inclined  to 
treat  as  separate  entities.  A  couiw  of  instruction  under  tiie  Ck)de.  whether  in 
DiviaioD  IT.  or  Division  III.,  may  comprise  one  or  more  "  subjects,"  or  parts 
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of  diflereut  **  BubjecU "  embodied  in  a  ^UabnR,  and  ao  arranged  aa  to  aecara 
what  managers  deem  to  be  the  most  aaitable  coarse  of  training  for  oertein 
practical  ends,  and  in  relation  to  a  jparticnlar  set  of  pupils.  For  example,  a 
"course"  may  be  arranged  under  Division  II.  to  give  a  certain  training  in 
arithmetic,  book-keepmg,  and  shorthand — with  or  without  other  subiecte — ^with 
a  view  to  use  in  business.  Shorthand  may  be  taken  one  eveniiig  of  the  week 
and  arithmetic  another,  or  arithmetic  may  be  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
session  to  be  followed  by  book-keeping  in  the  later,  or  other  alternative  oom- 
binations  may  be  made ;  but  in  each  case  the  course  will  be  regarded  as  one 
course,  and  the  pupils  taking  it  as  one  class  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  Cknie,  irre- 
spective of  the  division  of  subjects.  The  conditions  as  to  lengUi  of  session, 
number  of  hours  per  week,  and  attendances  to  be  reckoned  (Article  16)  will 
apply  to  the  **  course  "  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  separate  subjects  constituting 
it.  Similarly,  practical  geometry  (the  whole  or  part  of  the  syllabus  for  Subject  L 
of  the  Directory)  and  practical  mathematics  (Subject  Vp.  of  the  Directoiy)  may 
be  combined  in  one  course,  these  subjects  being  taken  either  abreast  or  at 
a  different  period  of  the  session.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the  subjects 
combined  in  one  course  must  be  homogeneous ;  that  the  course,  as  a  whole, 
must  have  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  that  the  ^llabus  submitted  must  give  reason- 
able promise  that  the  instruction  proposed  will  be  effective  for  its  purpoee. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  course  under  Division 
II.  should  in  all  cases  embrace  more  than  one  subject.  In  the  case  of  courses 
under  Division  HI.  the  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  current  year  should  be 
submitted  in  detail,  and  siiould  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  complete 
course  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Diyislouiv.  It  will  be  observed  ^at  there  are  certain  subjects  in  Division  11.,  such  ae 

the  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Cititen  and  certain  others,  which  have  no  special 
relation  to  any  particular  occupation,  but  rather  conoeni  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  social  communi^.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  subjects  ol 
1>i vision  IV.  for  which  my  Loras  have  thought  it  right  to  make  provision  in 
this  Code.  The  physical  weU-bfdng  of  youtii,  the  formation  of  habits  of 
discipline,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  citisenship  and  its  obligations,  are  matters 
of  prime  importance  to  the  country,  and  provision  in  aid  of  classes  for  the 
furtnerance  of  these  objects  is  made  all  the  more  readilv  that  they  need  not  be 
re^rded  as  the  rivals  of  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  but  rather  as  useful 
supplements  of  these  classes,  freshening  the  energies  of  the  pnpils  and  varying 
their  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  classes  under  Division  IV.  must  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  mere  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  practical 
outcome  will  be  demanded  as  the  result  of  instruction  for  which  aid  is  granted 
in  the  irhape  of  evident  and  genuine  proficiency  in  Gymnastics,  Drill,  Music, 
or  whatever  the  subject  of  the  course  may  be.  My  Lords  diuent  entirely  from 
the  view  that  pupils  should  be  coaxed  or  bribed  into  attending  continuation 
classes  by  adventitious  attractions.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  work  of 
students  who  can  be  attracted  by  such  inducements  onlv  will  be  of  little  value, 
while  their  presence  in  the  classes  will  have  largely  tne  effect  of  lessening  the 
srdour  and  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  more  earnest  students.  Iiasting 
benefit  to  the  country  is  more  likely  to  accrue  from  the  attendance  at  continua- 
tion classes  of  smaller  numbers  of  students,  provided  that  these  students  come 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  studying  matters  the  importance  of  which  they 
have  realised  in  tneir  own  experience,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  lioth 
of  time  and  amusement.  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  endurance  and  self-mastery 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  worthy  object  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  know- 
ledge acquired.  It  is  with  these  views  that  my  Lords  have  taken  steps  (by 
Article  49)  to  discount  the  casual  attendance  at  newly-formed  classes  of  pupils 
who  attend  for  a  short  time  merely  from  a  desire  for  novelty  and  fnsb 
ercitement. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Code  having  thus  been  stated  in  outline,  some 
subsidiary  matters  of  importance  may  now  be  considered. 

Examinationa  After  the  fullest  deliberation  my  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  award 
and  cerUllcates.  of  Elementary  Certificates  on  the  results  of  a  uniform  written  examination. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  under  this  system  much  of  the  instruction  for  which 
grants  are  made  has  been  directed  simply  to  the  qualifying  of  pupQs  for  the 
purpose  of  themselves  earning  grants  by  instructing  others,  and  so  on  in  a 
vicious  circle.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  preparation  for  examinations  tenda 
to  obscure  the  real  object  of  the  classes,  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country  may  be  by  no  means  oommensurate  w4im 
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cbe  expenditure  incurred.  Such  ezaminatiooH  must  be  conducted  on  a  limited 
iiiimber  of  iuUy  det&iled  syllabuMs,  with  the  result  that  either  the  liberty  ul 
managcn  in  deTiamg  couiBes  suitable  for  particular  daesea  of  atudeots  will  be 
ondnly  reatiicted,  or  the  number  of  separate  examinations  must  be  increaaed 
ID  an  extent  which  will  render  the  system  unworkable.  Mj  Lords  are  also  of 
opinion  that  an  examination  exdusiTcIy  m  writing  is  an  incomplete  and  imperfect 
test  of  a  stndent's  attainments  in  most,  if  not  all,  subjects,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  oral  and  practical  tests  and  hj  a  consideration  of  the 
actosJ  woric  done  by  the  student  during  his  course  of  instruction.  Such  more 
complete  tests  Th^  propose  to  institute,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
ineiroction  of  the  student  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  will  warrant  this 
movB  daborate  method  of  examination.  As  a  rule,  examinations  will  be  held  ^g  coudbctetl 
by  the  DeparHnent  in  the  case  of  those  students  only  who  have  completed  a  by  the 
fnll  course  of  instruction  under  Division  III.  according  to  a  syllabus  approved  Department. 
by  tlie  Department  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  corresponding  importance  will  be 
attached  to  the  certificates  so  awaxded. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  instruction  of  students  fails  short  of  this  high  By  Managers. 
standard,  my  Lords  propose  to  commit  the  award  of  certificates  to  managers 
directly  (Article  70).  Certificates  so  issued  should  specify  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  the  student's  attfindance  during  the  session,  tne  character  of  his 
work  in  class  (including  class  exercises),  as  adjudged  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
resnlta  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  teacher.  Where  managers  think  it 
deairable,  they  may  appoint  an  assessor  to  act  alons  with  the  teacher  in 
conducting  one  or  more  of  the  class  examinations,  and  they  may  make  the 
results  of  such  examinations  an  element  in  determining  the  award  of  the  certifi- 
cates. But  having  Themselves  decided,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  abandon 
tlie  practice  of  written  examinations  applicable  to  several  classes  in  common, 
my  Lords  will  not  sanction  the  award  of  certificates  upon  the  results  of  similar 
examinations,  whether  conducted  by  school  authorities  themselves  or  by  self- 
constituted  examining  bodies,  nor  may  the  expenses  of  suoh  examinations  (if 
held)  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  classes  nnder  this  Code. 

In  order  that  the  issue  of  certificates  by  managers  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Department,  tbe  class  must  have  been  conducts  according  to  an  approved 
syUabns  by  teachers  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  must  have  been  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  who  may,  where  he  deems  it  expedient, 
institute  a  control  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  tests  by  which  the  award  of  certificates  has  been  determined. 

In  view  of  the  special  object  of  this  Ck)de,  it  is  evident  that  the  prime  ciaasof 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  real  Knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  rather  than  that  *^^®",  »^j 
acquaintance  with  educational  aims  and  methods  which  forms  a  necessary  part  ^"^^P"^^ 
of  the  technical  training  of  teachers  of  schools  giving  a  ^neral  education. 
While,  therefore,  certificated  teachers  will  prove  the  most  smtable  teachers  for 
Division  I.,  for  the  other  divisions  other  and  special  qualifications  will,  as  a 
mle,  be  necessary.  These  qualifications  should,  wherever  possible,  include  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  business,  occupation,  or  industry  to  which  the 
dass  is  relative,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  instruction  given  will  be 
an  the  better  if  that  acquaintance  is  a  present  and  living  one.  Experience 
shows  that  it  is  not  imnossible  for  teachers  or  other  persons,  who  from  their 
previous  training  have  oecome,  as  it  were,  examination  experts,  to  pass 
theoretical  examinations  in  subjects  of  a  technical  character  while  altogether 
destitute  of  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  related  industry.  It  is  evident 
that  instruction  by  such  persons  will  fall  far  short  in  practical  u  bility  of  that  given 
by  persons  whose  theoretical  knowledge  is  corrected  and  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience.  For  these  reasons  my  Lords  contemplate  the  employment  under 
dua  Code  of  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  and  separate  from  the  regular  teachers 
of  sdiools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  and  only  in  exceptionsd  cases  should 
the  two  functions  be  combined. 

For  similar  reasons,  while  the  ultimate   general   management  and  financial  General  and 
control  of  classes  under  this  Code  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  Uie  hands  of  persons  ^P^^'^ 
whose  primary  function  is  that  of  managers  of  day  schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost  STSe  cSmm 
importance  that  the  immediate  direction  of  each  special  group  of  classes  should, 
as  snegested  in  Article  61,  be  entrusted  to  persons  who,  whether  as  employers 
or  employed,  or  otherwise,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  tbe  subject  matter. 

The  Code,  H  is  hoped,  provides  an  instrument  for  the  efilcient  technical 
instrvctieii  of  every  dass  of  the  community  which  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  by 
Midi  instraetion ;   out  to  realise  its  possibilities  in  anv  fnll  measure  altogether 
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transcends  the  powers  of  merely  official  actioiii  whether  on  the  part  of  school 
anthorities  or  of  the  Department  These  can  supply  the  or^^anisatioii  and  the 
funds  and  can  exercise  a  regulating  and  co-ordinatmg  function,  but  it  ii  lor 
business  men,  workmen,  em^oyers,  and  professional  associations  of  all  sorts  to 
state  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction  for  their  eeTeral 
employments;  to  make  suggestions  for  giving  a  practical  direction  to  the 
instruction;  and  to  impress  upon  apprentices  and  young  people  entering  on 
specific  employment  the  duty  of  availinff  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
It  rests  with  employers  in  an  especial  degree  to  further  the  objects  of  this 
Code  by  granting,  wherever  possible,  to  the  young  people  in  their  employment 
reasonable  facilities  for  attendance  at  suitable  classes.  It  may  be  pointed  oat 
in  this  connection  that  dassee  under  this  Code  may  be  held  not  only  in  the 
evening,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  probable,  for  example,  that  in 
towns  classes  for  younff  people  employed  in  business  houses  may  most  advan- 
tageously be  held  in  the  morning.  In  rural  districts  in  winter  the  afteraooo 
may  be  the  beet  time  of  meeting  for  a  part  of  the  session,  the  meetings  being 
transferred  to  the  evening  as  the  season  advances. 

The  classes  under  this  Code  from  their  veiy  nature  should  be  of  benefit  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  locality  in  whidi  th^  are  conducted,  and  though,  is 
accordance  with  the  precedent  of  previous  regidfttions,  a  generous  measure  of 
State  support  has  been  accorded,  my  Lords  have  thought  it  right  that  at  keat 
some  portion  of  the  necessary  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  income  which 
may  bio  derived  from  fees,  should  in  all  cases  be  borne  by  the  localitj^.  What 
that  necessary  expenditure  may  be  it  is  the  object  of  Articlet  51-66  to  determioe. 
Manaffers  must  provide  suitable  premiaee  and  equipment  from  their  own  funds, 
tbougn  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existing  supply  of  school  buildinn  win  is 
most  cases  render  further  expenditure  under  this  head  unnecessaiy ;  toey  must 
determine  beforehand,  grdded  by  considerations  of  what  is  fair  and  eqni table  in 
the  circumstances,  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  they  are  prepared  to 
allow  to  the  teacher  for  his  services,  and  such  sum,  and  such  sum  only,  must 
be  paid,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  grant  that  may  be  earned ;  accurate 
accounts  of  all  other  expenditure  must  be  kept,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  completely  between  expenditure  for  these  classes  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  school  hela  in  the  same  premises,  allocation  must  be  made  on  some  dearlv 
explained  principle.  When  the  neceesair  expenditure  has  thus  been  ascertained, 
it  IS  possible  that  some  readjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  various  divisioDs, 
or  even  some  general  alteration  may  be  necessary,  and  these  rates  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  provisional  only. 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  for  Town  and  County  Councils  to  make  from 
the  Residue  Grant  some  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  classes  such  as 
those  embraced  by  the  present  Code,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  present  Code 
are  such  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  separate  classes  for  the  most  part 
unnecessary,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  contributions  will  be  continued  and 
even  increased.  Where  such  contribution  is  made  it  is  suggested  thst  it  sliould 
noi  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  subsidy,  or  of  a  payment  upon  attendances  or 
results  of  examinations.  It  would  be  better  that  the  Town  or  Conn^  Coimcil. 
if  satisfied  that  the  c\ssb  tor  which  application  is  made  is  a  suitable  one  fbr 
aid  from  their  funds,  that  it  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and  that  the  expencB- 
tnre  is  reasonable,  should  recoup  managers  a  certain  proportion  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  incurred  by  managers  in  maintainmg  the  rises, 
after  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees  and  from  the  grant  under  tills  Code.  In 
this  way  the  danger  of  overlapping  from  concurrent  grants  for  the  same  Instmo- 
tion  win  be  avoided,  and  a  clearer  view  obtained  as  to  how  the  neoessaiy 
expenses  of  the  classes  are  met. 

Nothing  in  this  Code  affects  the  power  of  Town  and  County  Councils  to 
establish  and  maintain  classes  for  which  no  grant  under  the  Code  is  daimed ; 
and  when  they  resolve  to  aid  classes  established  under  this  Code  they  mnsf 
determine  for  themselves  (having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tef*hnieal 
Instruction  Amendment  Act)  whether  that  aid  shsll  be  extended  to  all  such 
classes  or  restricted  to  those  falling  under  certain  divisions  only. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  pMvisions  for  Local  Scholarships  (Articles  77-831. 
and  specially  to  the  provision  for  the  mon  effective  study  of  modem  languages 
by  residence  abroad. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  classes  under  the  main  divisions  of  this  Code,  preenp* 
posing  ae  thev  do  at  least  a  modicum  of  general  edncation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  country  by  diflfusine.  extending,  and 
facilitating  opportunities  for  teohnical  inatmotion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
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ttrm  to  thoM  who  realiBe  tb«  D«ed  for  it  in  their  daily  employment.  Bnt  my 
Lord*  are  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  of  technical  education  would  be  incomplete 
wjndk  did  not  provide  inetruction  of  the  ^eiy  highest  kind  in  applied  Science 
«nd  Art  to  selected  students  who  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  study.  They 
l^ink,  therefore,  that  a  further  differentiation  of  institutions  is  necessary,  and 
that  instead  of  iill  alike  beine  subjected  to  the  same  set  of  regulations,  as  had 
been-  done  hitherto,  a  f^w  which  have  had  an  outstanding  record  of  success  in 
the  pcMt,  "which  are  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  for  a  consaiderable  variety 
of  work,  and  which  ai'e  Kitnated  at  the  natural  centres  of  population  for  large 
ttBs,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  linee  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that 
tftey-nsy  develop  into  institutions  worthy  to  rank,  not  in  number  of  students, 
but  in  quality  and  advancement  of  work,  with  the  best  of  their  kind  in  any 
ether  eonntry.  It  is  from  such  institutions,  and  the  opportunities  of  research 
and  ^scovny  which  they  will  naturallv  afford,  that  decisive  advantage  to  the 
riea  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  that  is  dependent  on  educational  arrange- 
M  to  be  looked  for. 


For  this  jpurpose,  provision  is  made  in  Article  87.  The  institutions  to  be 
pheed  in  this  eategonr  wiU  be  carefully  selected,  but  it  would  be  prematura  to 
state  at  this  stage  die  exact  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  it  may  be  found 
nrpedfent  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  etc.. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

Regulations  as  to  Registration. 


N.B.—PapIIs  on  the  re^stera  of  lohools  under  the  Daj  School  Code  (iadndlng  SapplemcnUry 
Gounea  nnd  Higher  Grade  Departments),  or  of  a  Secondary  School,  muat  not  be  entered  for 
RTUit  on  the  registers  of  the  Continuation  Classes.  Attention  is  directed  to  Anide  i  and 
paras.  IV.  A  V.  of  the  note  on  page  6  of  tlie  Coatliioatkm  Qaaa  Ooda. 

The  attention  of  Managers  is  also  direeted  to  Olronlar  886  of  27th  Ootober,  lOOK,  forfsrani»tioB 
as  to  suggested  forms  of  registers,  which  have  been  specially  devised  to  simplify  the  work 
of  conducting  Continuation  Classes,  and  st  the  same  Ume  furnish  the  neceessary  data  for 
the  calculation  of  grants. 


I.  A  separate  Attendance  Register  most  be  kept  for  erery  elans,  and  all  the 
particalars  required  by  Rules  11.  and  III.  (below)  must  appear  in  each  Attend- 
ance Register.     {A  separate  General  Register  is  not  necessary,) 

(a.)  Only  one  attendance  register  is  necessary  for  a  class  in  Division  I. 
irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  subjects.  Thus,  English  and  other 
dubiects  taken  at  one  meeting  may  be  registered  in  the  same  r^^ter 
with  arithmetic  taken  at  another  meeting. 

(6.)  A  "claw"  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  shall  be  any  group  of  pupils  follow- 
ing a  common  course  of  instruction  either  in  a  single  *'  subject "  or  in 
a  combination  of  subjects  approved  by  the  Department  as  ct  instituting 
a  homogeneous  coarse  and  embodied  ith  one  syllabus.  Thus,  while 
attendances  at  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  will,  as  a  rule,  be  registered 
separately,  a  course  for  the  same  pupils  consisting,  e.o.,  of  arithmetic 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  to  be  followed  by  bookkeeping  in 
the  later,  may  oe  regarded  as  one  class  requiring  only  one  register. 

II.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Register  the  following  particulars  mast  be  clearly 
shown  in  ink  ; — 

(a.)  The  official  name  of  the  school  or  class. 

(6.)  The  subject  of  instruction,  together  with  the  division  and  the  article  of 
the  Code  under  which  it  is  taken.  {If  the  instrtiction  extends  over 
more  than  one  year  the  particular  year  should  be  indicated.) 

(c)  The  names  of  all  the  teachers. 

{d,)  The  days  and  hours  of  meeting. 

(e.)  The  signatures  of  roana^rs  (or  their  representa  ^ves)  who  have  visited 
the  class,  the  dates  and  times  of  the  visits,  and  the  number  of  students 
prei>ent  on  those  occasions. 

III.  In  the  body  of  the  Register  provision  must  be  made  for  the  undermen- 

tioned details  : — 

(a.)  The  full  name  of  each  student. 

(b,)  The  date  of  his  (or  her)  birth  (day,  month,  year),  and  the  ocxmpation  of 
the  student. 

(c.)  The  qualification  for  registration  of  each  student^  together  with  a 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  Code  sanctioning  sach  registration. 

{d,)  The  classes  attended  by  each  student  during  the  session — whether  the 
classes  are  under  the  same  management  or  not. 

{e,)  The  fee  actually  paid  by  each  student. 
{/.)  The  date  of  each  meeting  of  the  class. 
ig.)  The  time  of  marking  the  Register  at  each  meeting. 
(A.)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

(i.    The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  students  at  each  meeting. 

(;.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  each  student  at  the  cla.<is 
during  the  session. 
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IV.  The  following  rales  moat  be  striotly  observed : — 

(a.)  All  entries  in  the  Register  most  be  in  ink. 

(6.)  The  names  of  students  should  be,  a.s  far  as  possible,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

(c.)  A  separate  column  must  be  used  for  the  attendances  ao  each  meeting, 
the  time  and  date  of  which  most  be  stated. 

id,)  The  Register  must  be  marked  in  the  column  next  to  that  containing 
the  li^  entry.    No  blank  colnmns  may  be  left. 

{e.)  The  Register  must  be  marked  and  totalled  within  the  first  ten  minutes 
of  the  time  recognised  by  the  Department  as  set  apart  for  the 
meeting.* 

(/.)  The  presence  of  a  student  must  be  marked  by  a  croes,  thus  X  >  <^<^ 

his  absence  by  an  O* 
ig.)  It  tk  student  leavesf  before  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  his  mark  for 

presence  must   be   cancelled  at  once  by  drawing  a  ring  round  it 


thus 


© 


(h.)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class 
must  be  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  column  in  which  their  attendance 
for  that  lesson  is  recorded,  and  must  be  initialled  bv  the  teacher 
giving  the  instruction.  This  must  be  done,  as  explained  in  paragraph 
(^)^  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

(t.)  Sttbeei^uent  alterations  are  strictly  prohibited.  If  a  mistake  in  regis- 
traticm  has  been  made  it  must  be  corrected  by  an  explanatory  note 
in  the  Register. 

{j.)  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  made 
by  all  the  students  daring  the  lesson  must  be  entered  immediately 
under  the  numljer  of  students  who  were  present 

{k.)  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of 
each  student  must  be  entered  opposite  the  name  of  the  student. 

(/.)  Managers  or  their  representatives,  when  visiting  the  classes,  should 
record  on  the  front  of  the  Register  the  number  of  students  present  on 
those  occasions,  attesting  the  same  by  their  dated  signatures ;  they 
should  also  see  that  the  Registers  are  properly  kept. 

(m.)  Where  students  are  qualified  for  registration  by  virtue  of  their  having 
obtained  any  of  the  Certificates  referred  to  in  the  Code,  this  fact, 
together  with  the  years  in  which  the  certificates  were  obtained,  must 
be  clearly  recorded  in  the  Register.  Either  the  certificates  them- 
selves, or  a  list  of  them,  giving  the  necessary  particulars  in  each 
case,  and  certified  by  managers  (or  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school)  after  comparison  with  the  actual 
certificates  to  be  correct,  mn«t  be  kept  during  the  currency  of  the 
class  along  with  the  Register,  in  the  custody  of  the  head  teacher  of 
the  class,  and  be  accessible  to  the  Inspector  at  the  time  of  any  of  his 
visits. 

(n.)  All  Reglstors,  when  filled  up,  must  be  put  away  and  preserved  for  at 

least  five  years, 
(o.)  The  Iktanagers  are  recommended  to  have  these  rules  printed  in  extenso 

in  the  Registers  to  be  used  for  Continuation  Classes. 

*  Where  a  meeting  for  porponeB  of  instruction  extends  to  two  hours  or  over,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  more  than  one  marking  of  the  Blister  in  ttte 
coarse  of  the  meeting,  but  the  general  rule  (lY.  (e) )  may  not  be  deviated  from  without  the 
preylous  sanction  of  the  Department. 

t  The  Department  are  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  exception  from  this  rule  in  the 
ease  of  the  pupils  who  are  obliged,  by  train-hours  or  other  circumstances,  regularly  to  leave 
before  the  close. 


^29.  Q  2 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

Form  A,  66. 

Scotch   Kducation   Department. 

Mkmorandum,  shewing  the  Pbizes,   Scholarships,  Privileoes,   &c., 

UNDER  the  Board  op   Education    Regulations   open  to    Students 

AND  Teachers  under  the  Continuation  Curvss  Code. 

With  reference  to  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  above  CoJe,  the  attention 
of  School  Boards  and  other  Managers  of  Classes  under  this  Code  is  directed 
to  the  following  memorandum  specifying  the  nature  of  the  rewards  to  stndentA 
and  the  pri>'ileges  to  teachers  continued  under  the  above-named  Articles  as 
applicable  to  students  and  teachera  in  Scotland.  The  detailed  conditions  of 
the  various  awards  mil  be  found  in  the  Regulations  for  Technical  Schools, 
Schools  of  Art,  and  other  Schools  and  Classes  (Day  and  Evening)  for  Further 
Education,  or  in  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Bioyal  College  of  Science,  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  and  to  Museums  under  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1906-7,  a  re^rence  be^ng  hei*e  made  to  the  particular  Section  concerned,  and 
the  latest  date  for  arranging  to  enter  the  various  competitions  with  the 
number  of  the  form  required  to  be  filled  up.  Copies  of  the  forms  named  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Scotch  EduccUion  Department,  66  WkUehall^  and  should 
in  all  cases  be  returned  to  this  Department  for  transmission  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

N.  B. — The  arrangements  here  indicated  are  subject  to  such  alterations  lu  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  consequent  on  changes  in  the  oiganisation  and 
relations  of  the  Royal  College  ofi  Science,  including  the  Royal  i&hool  of  Mines, 
made  as  a  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

L— Certificates  {Section  73,    Begulaiions  for  Teehmeal  Schools,  <fcc.) 
Issued  for  each  success  obtained  at  the  Local  Science  and  Art  Examinations.* 

g.— King's  Prizes  {Section  74.    RegvlaJUons  Jor  Technical  Schools,  dfC.) 
To  those  registered  students  who  do  best  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
Stages  2 and  3  of  Science  and  in  Art.* 

S. — Medals  for  Science  (Section  76,    Regulations  for  Teehmeal  Schools,  Ae. ) 
At  the  Local  Examinations  Bronze  Medals  are  given  in  Science  for  Fiist 
Class  successes  in  Honours. 

4. — National  Competition  {Section  75.    Hegulations  for  Technical  Schools,  <fcc.) 

Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and  Books  are  given  for  the  best  works 
selected  for  the  National  Competition.*    (See  Para.  18  of  Circular  363.) 

6. —Princess  of  WaM  Scholarships  {Section  80.     Hegulaiions  for  Technical 

Schools,  <tc.) 

Two  (£25  and  £11)  awarded  to  the  female  students  of  Schools  of  Art  who 
take  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  National  Competition.*  Tenable 
for  one  year  at  tne  School  of  Art  where  they  have  been  gained. 

e.^JRoyal  Exhibitions  {Sections  £9  at  page  16,  and  2S  and  f7  at  pages  2B4 
and  H5,  of  the  Regulations  relatmg  to  the  Royal  College  oj  Science,  the 
Rogal  College  of  Art,  ttc.) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  There  are  awarded  each  year,  7  Science,  £50  a  session,  with 
free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.,  for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Collejfes  of 
Science,  London  and  Dublin  (Form  330  (a),  15th  ApiU) ;  and  10  Art,  2Gs.  a 
week  for  about  40  weeks  each  year,  for  two  years,  and  free  admission  to 
lectures,  &c.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art.    (Form  1181  A,  15th  ^April.) 

7.— National  Scholarships  {Sections  fS9,  at  page  16,  and  gS,  ^8  andtB,  atjtages 
224  <ind  226,  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
the  Royal  College  of  Art,  dtc,) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  22  Science,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Science,  London 
and  Dulnin,  25s.  a  week  for  the  session  of  about  40  weeks  each  year,  for 
three  years,  with  free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April); 
and  6  Art,  to  registered  Art  students  engaged  in  a  trade  which  depends  upon 
Decorative  Art,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  26s.  a  week  for  about 
40  weeks  each  year,  for  two  yeani,  with  free  lectures,  &c.  (Form  1181  A,  15th 
April.) 

'Applications  for  ezftmlnation  at  the  Local  Examinations  in  Science  and  Art  In  Scotland  innst 
be  made  to  the  Manacen  of  Continuation  Clawywi  or  to  the  School  Board  of  the  dlatffet,  aariy 
in  January.  Ihese  Examinations  in  Scotland  will,  as  a  role,  be  held  in  Sts^es  2  and  8  and 
Honours  only. 
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8.— Free  StudenUhips  {Sections  £9,  at  pcige  16,  and  2S  and  SO,  ai  pages  gi64  and 
22S  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Roya^ 
College  of  Art,  da.). 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Exainioaiions*  of  the 
current  year.  £ach  year  6  ScieDce,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  ^.,  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  London,  for  three  years  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April) ; 
and  15  Art,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  &c.,  for  two  sessions  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.    (Form  118U,  15th  AprU.) 

D.-^Local  Scholarships  {Art).  {Sections  23,  £4  amd  S£,  at  pages  $£4  and  t26  of 
the  Regtddtions  rekUing  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  Ac) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
ciDTent  year.  Twenty -four  £20  Scholarships  will  he  awarded  in  1907,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  any  approved  School  of  Art  in  which  instruction  is  given  at 
least  three  days  and  five  nights  a  week.    (Form  1181  A,  15th  April.) 

10, — WhiUtortk  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  {Section  83.  ReguMions  for 
Technical  Schools,  dbc,  and  Special  Syllabus,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Scotch  EducaHon  Department, ) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
cvrent  year.  Tliirtry  £50  Exhibitions  for  one  year  and  four  £125  Scholarships 
(or  %hne  years.  The  Exhibitions  are  tenable  with  Koyal  Exhibitionii  and 
l^ational  Scholarships,  but  the  Scholarships  are  not.  Candidates  must  be 
nuder  26  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  for  at  least  three  years  in  the 
workshop  of  a  Mechanical  Engineer,  &c.  (Form  330, 15th  April.) 

11.  Stwkntsbipe  in  Training,  (a)  AH.  {Section  37,  at  page  ttS,  of  the 
Reg\daUons  relating  to  the  Roycd  College  of  Science,  dho.)  {b)  Science. 
{Section  30,  at  page  £0  of  the  Regulations,  dhc.) 

A  limited  number  open — 

(a.)  To  Art  Teachers  and  registered  Art  Students  holding  Art  Master's 
Certificate,  Group  I. ;  admission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  with  25s. 
a  week  for  a  term  of  about  20  weeks,  wad  third  class  rmilwfl^  fare 
between  the  home  of  the  student  and  London  on  joining  the  College 
each  session,  and  on  return  to  his  home  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
(Form  488,  1st  January  or  1st  July.) 

{b.)  To  Teachers  and  Students  in  Science  classes,  one  term's  or  session's 
admission  to  sessional  courses  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  with  259.  a  week,  and  third  class  return  fare.  (Form  400, 
15th  June,  and  Form  1019, 20th  June.) 

1£.— Short  courses  of  instruction.    Art  and  Science.    {Section  8t  (a),  Regulations 
for  Technical  Schools,  Ac.) 

(1.)  Given  in  July  or  Au^t  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  to  teachers  and 
advanced  students.  £3  allowed  for  expenses  and  third  class  return  fare. 
(Form  234a,  10th  June.) 

(2.)  Giv«n  in  July  or  August  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  to 
teacben  qualified  to  teaoh  Uie  subject  of  the  course.  £3  allowed  for  expenses 
and  third  class  return  fare.    (Form  500  Scotland^  17th  May.) 

13.-^  Aid  to  attend  at  Provincial  Science  CoUeges. 

Three  fourths  of  the  fees  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  Science  Teachers 
attending  certain  day  classes  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Aberdeen  University, 
or  University  College,  Dundee,  or  one-half  their  fees  at  ceitain  Evening  clashes 
at  University  College,  Dundee,  are  paid  by  the  Department.  (Form  A.  67| 
lstAu««st) 

li.-^VisHe  to  National  Competition  Exhibition,  and  to  study  at  other 
inetitulions  in  British  and  foreign  towns.  {Section  81  {d).  lieyulations  for 
Teehnioai  Schools,  dkc.) 

A  limited  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  SchuuU  of  Art  may  ho  Krautod 
third  class  fare  and  not  more  than  Is.  M.  a  night  while  required  to  be 
absent  from  home.    (Form  1178a,  30th  June.) 


*  Bee  note  on  pieviou*  page. 
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IS, — Free  attendance  at  Lectures  at  Boyai  Oolleges  of  Bciencr  rtnd  Art,  Lonilon. 
{Section  81  (e).    Beffutatums  for  Teehnieal  SchooU,  <Jke,) 

Approved  Science  or  Art  Teachers  may  attend  any  coarse  of  lectures  as  far 
M  circnmstances  may  allow.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

16.  The  attention  of  Managers  of  Schools  and  Claeses,  and  other  Local 
Authorities,  is  also  called  to  the  following  provisions  in  the  Regulations  relatin:- 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (under  the  Board  of  Education)  for  loans  of 
objects  of  Art  to  Museums,  Educational  Exhibitions  and  Schools : — 

(a.)  Objects  of  Art,  reproductions,  books,  drawings,  lantern  slides,  examples 
of  students'  works,  &c.,  are  lent  for  tlie  purpose  of  study  to  Schools 
of  Art  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  Art  classes.  Form  273  for  books, 
Form  159  for  students'  works.  (Chapter  II.,  page  270  of  Regula- 
tions for  Museums,  etc.) 

(6.)  Collections  of  Apparatus  and  objects  for  the  more  eflScient  instmction  of 
Science  classes  are  circulated  for  illustration  of  Science  teaching. 
Form  802,  1st  October. 

(c)  Collections  of  objecte  of  Art  selected  from  those  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  are  lent  for  short  periods  to  Educational  Exhibitiona 
under  a  reoo^sed  authority.  Form  606  (Chapter  II.,  p.  268,  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  &c.). 

17.  The  attention  of  the  Mana^rs  of  Local  Museums  established  under  a 
Municipal  or  other  Local  Authonty,  or  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  is 
directed  to  the  following  :— 

(a.)  Aid  may  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  these  Museums. 
Form  132.  Applications  must  be  made  before  Ist  October  (Chapter 
II.,  page  272  of  Regulations  for  Museums,  etc). 

(6.)  Collections  of  objects  selected  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
for  Exhibition  are  lent.  Form  605  (Chapter  II.,  page  268  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  etc). 
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INSPECTORS'   DISTRICTS. 


June,  1907. 


X.B. — The  name  of  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  a  District  is  printed  in  heavy  type.     The  names 
H  the  Sub-Inspectors  are  printed  in  italics. 


County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-inspectors, 
WITH  their  Head-Quarters. 


SOUTHERN   DIVISION. 

A.  E.  SCOnOALy  Esq.,  Senior  Chief  Inspector  and  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  (with 
special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  the  Division). 


I    Edctbubgh  County,  part  of.    [See  Nos.  2  and  3.) 

comprising— 

I  Edinburgh  (City)    -        -        -     317,145 

j  and 

the  Parishes  of — 


Colinton, 
Corstorphine, 
Cramondy 
Cnrrie, 


Kirknewton  and  £.  Calder, 
Mid  Calder, 
Katho, 
West  Calder. 


Ldtltthgow  - 


Total 


347,314 


66,443 


413,757 


A.  K  ScOUgal,  Esq., 

1,  Wester  Coates  Avenue, 

Edinburgh. 

F.  E.  Jamiesony  Esq., 

5,  Maylield  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 

F.  W.  Michie,  Esq., 

10,  MontaguTerrace, 

Edinburgh. 

/.  Oromhiey  Esq., 

18,  Braid  Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 

W.  Eobb,  Esq,, 

2,  Morningside  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 


2  '  Edinbubgh,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  1  and  3.)    - 

138,770 

,      wmprxsing— 

LcithCB.)    -        -        -        -          77,439 

and 

Borthwick, 

Inveresk  (L.), 

Cairington, 

Lasswade, 

'             Cockpen, 

Liberton, 

Cranston, 

Musselburgh  (B.)> 

t/.  Craigie,  Esq,, 

7,  Cluny  Avenue, 

Edinburgh. 

Crichton, 
1             Dalkeith  (Town), 

Newbattle, 
Newton, 

Dalkeith  (L.), 

PeDicuik, 

Fala  and  Soutra, 

Stobhill. 

Glencorse, 

Temple. 

H  Ar*r>ivoTf*v                     ...-•- 

38,665 

1 

Total 

177,435 

S    Roxburgh 
Berwick 
Selkirk 
Peebles 


Edinburgh— Parishes  of  Heriot  and  Stow 
(;S^Nofl.  land  2.) 

Total 


48,500 
31,128 
23,388 
15,034 
1,977 


120,027 


C.  J.  N.  FlemiiiKt  Esq., 

St.  Bede's, 

Melrose. 


W.  H,  Bell,  Esq,, 

Fermeigh, 


Melroee. 
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IN8PECTOES    DISTRICTS. 


•s| 

POPU- 

Inspectors.  Junior  iNSPEcrmB 

6  '*^ 

County  or 

DlSTRIOT.                                   LATION 

AND  SUB-INSPBCTOBS, 

^a 

I  (1901). 

with  their  Head-Quarters. 

Southern  Di\i&iom—<»ntinued» 

4 

FiFK        .          .          -          . 

218,840 

J.  C.  Smith,  Esq.. 

3,  Linden  Avenue, 

1 

Newport. 

Fifwhirf, 

1 

1 

! 

W,  S,  Gall,  Esq., 

1 

Duneaton, 

^ 

1 

Glasgow  Road, 

I 
1 
1 

Pertli. 

{To  receive  assistance  jrom  Mr. 
Mome.    See  No.  5.) 

ToUl 

218,840 

5 

Perth,  part  of.    {See  Noe.  6  and  13.)  - 

105,390 

J.  Clark,  Esq.. 

comprising — 

Aberdalffie, 
Abernetny, 

Kilspindie, 

Kinclaven, 

Alyth, 

Kinfauns, 

Amalree, 

Kinloch-Kannoch, 

W,  Home,  Esq., 

Ani^ask, 
Auchterarder, 

Kinnaird, 
Kinnoull, 

AuchterKaveD, 
Balquhidaer, 
Bendochy, 
Blair  Athol, 

Kirkmichael, 

Pfrtb. 

Lethendy  and  Kin- 
loch, 

(WiU  assist  in  Xo.  I) 

Little  Dunkeld, 

Blairgowrie, 

Logiealniond, 

Caputli, 

Logierait, 

Cargill. 

Madderty, 

Clunie, 

Meigle, 
Metnven, 

CoUaca, 

Comrie, 

Mone^die, 

Coupar  Angus, 

Monzievaird  and 

Crieff, 

Strowan, 

Dron, 

Moulin, 

Dull, 

Muthilf, 

Dunliarney, 

Persie, 

Dunkeld  and 

Perth  (B.), 

Dowally, 

Perth,  East  Parish 

Dunning, 

(L.), 

Errol, 

Rattray, 

Findo  Cask, 

Kedgorton, 

Forgandenny, 

Khynd, 

Forteviot, 

St.  Madoea, 

Foitingall, 

St.  Martin's, 

Fowlis  Wester, 

Scone, 

Inuerwick-in- 

Tenandry, 

Glenlyon, 

Tibbermore, 

Kenmore, 

Trinity  Ga«k, 

KiUin. 

VVeem. 
Total 

105,390 

' 

D 
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County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspecttors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 
WITH  THEIR  Head-quarters. 


Southern  Diyision— continued. 


I    Sti^likg,  part  of.     {Ste  No.  8.) 


eampnstng— 

Airth, 

Balfron, 

Bnchaoan, 

Drymeo, 
Dainipace, 

Falkirk  (1.), 
Fintry, 
Gargnnnock, 
Grangemoath, 


Clackmannan    - 


Kille&rn, 
Kilsyth  (Town), 
Kilsyth  (L.), 


Logie, 

Muiravonside, 
St.  NLaians, 
SlamanDan, 
Stirling  (B.) 


Perth,  part  of.    {See  Nus.  5  and  13.) 


eomprinng — 

Aberfoyle, 
Ardoch, 
Blackford, 
Callander, 
Dunblane  and 
Leoropt, 
,         Gartmore, 


Glendevon, 

Kilmadock, 

Kincardine, 

Muckart, 

Port  of  Monteitb, 

Trossach^. 


Dumbarton— Parish  of  Cambernnuld  - 
{Su  Nos.  8  and  11.) 

I 

Total 


135,062 


31,907 


15,477 


7,109 


4,979 


194,534 


A.  D.  Millar,  Esq., 

1,  Victoria  Square, 

Stirling. 


J,  Wilson,  JEaq.y 

7,  Windsor  Place, 

Stirling. 


Officers  attached  to  the  Southern  Division. 

i>  D.  S.  MacnaiTy  ^<1-)  Ph.D.,  U.M.  inspector,  67,  Braid  Avenue,  Edinburgh. 

2.  W.  G.  Fraser,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector,  22,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh. 

3.  Walter  Stewart,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  H.M.  Inspector,  3,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

4.  W.  Dackett,  Esq. 
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INSPKCTORS    DISTBICTS. 


^1 


County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Ikspectobsj 

AND  SUB-lNSPBCTOBS, 

WITH  TH£IR  HkAD-QUARTEBS. 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 
A.  E.  AITDBEW,  ^^sq.,  Chief  Inspector  (with  ipecUl  cUarge  of  the  High  er  Grade  Schools  oi 

the  Division^ 


Lanark,  part  of.    {Sec  Nos.  8  and  11.) 

.      623,463 


eompr%s%ng — ■ 

Glasgow  (City) 


and  the  Parishes  of — 

Maryhill  •        -        48,130 

Springburn      -        -        11,354 


BUTE—County  of 


682,947 


18,787 


Total 


701,734 


A.  E.  Andrew,  Esq. 

Hiltonbank, 

A.  Douglas  Thomson,    £^i^ 

D.Lltt., 

14,  Kelvin  Drive, 

KelWnside,  N. 

Glasgow. 

W.   Menzies,  Esq.  {Junior  7«- 
speetor), 

1,  Holyrood  Crescent, 

Glasgow. 

J.    H.    Murray,    Esq.     {Junior 
Inspector)^ 

28,  PartickhlU  Boad, 

Glasgow. 

H.    N.    Patrick,    Esq.,    Ph.D. 
{Junior  Inspector)^, 

Craigneish, 

Bothwell, 
Ola^w. 

W.  Colder,  Esq,, 

60,  Grant  Street, 

Gla^v. 

D,  Macleod^  Esq., 

72,  Lauderdaie  Gardens, 

Hyndland, 
Glasgow. 


Lanark.    {See  Nos.  7  and  11.)    - 

Except   Glasgow   City,   and   the  parishes  of 
Cfovan,  Maryhill,  and  Springhum. 

Dumbarton,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  6  and  11.)- 

eomprising — 

Kirkintilloch  (Town), 
(L.). 

Stirling,  part  of .    (^SeeNo.  6.)  -       -       -       - 

eoinprising  the  parishes  of— 

B^'--k.  I         StrathbW 


Total 


423,810 


14,401 


6,886 


445,097 


G.  Andrew,  Esq., 

Glen  Huntly, 

Hyndford  Road, 

Lanark. 

T.  B.   M.  Lamb,  Esq.    {Junior 
Inspector), 
RoHelea, 

Douglas  Gardena^ 

Uddin^stoD, 
Glasgow. 

W,  M,  Shanks,  Esq., 
Muiriield, 
Auchingramont  Boad, 
Hamilton. 

J,  Miller,  Esq. 

"*    '  view, 

iumbank  Road. 

Handlt-on. 
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OO0NTT  OR  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 

WITH  their  Head-Quarters. 


Wbstebk  DnriBiON— Mn^mtMd 

1    ATB        -          - 

254,773 

A.  Lobban,  Eflq., 

Ayr. 

D.  Johfuton,  Esq., 
Tinta«el, 

Dairy,  Ayrshire. 
(See  aUo  if  0. 10.) 

• 

Total 

J»  Henderson,  Esq,, 

Prestwick  Road, 

Ayr. 

254,773 

10    BUXFBISS 


KiSKCUDBRIOHT 


WiaTOWN 


Total 


7%671 


39,511 


32,557 


144,039 


D.  Thompson,  Eeq. 

Parknorst, 

Dumfries. 


D.  Johnston,  Esq., 
Tinta«el. 

Dairy,  Ayrshire. 
{See  also  J!fo.Q.) 

r.  A.  Leishman,  Esq,, 
Stanley  Villa, 

KotcheU  Park, 

Dnmfriee. 


1   LAHASK,p«ioL    (Seels 
comprising  the  pariah  o 

DUMBABTON,  part  of.     U 
1 

coatpr«Mii||r— 

Airoehar, 
Bonlnll, 
ONrdrow,  • 
1          Dnmharton  (B.), 

Kifanaronockv 

foe.  7  and  a) 
f  Govan. 

S^Noa.6and8.) 

Loss, 

New  Kilpatrick. 

Old  Kilpatrick, 

Row. 
Total       -       .       - 

208,053 
94,559 

B.  Haryey,  Esq., 

23,  Lilybank  Gardens, 
Hillhead, 

Glasgow. 

T.  MeVie,  Esq., 

Glenalbyn, 

Dalmuir, 

Glasgow. 

302,612 
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INSPBCTOitS    DI8fIUCI8. 


County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  InspkctqI 

AND  SUE-INSPBCTOBS,      j 
WITH  THEIR  HEAD-QrARTEBi 


12 


Western  jymsiov—continued. 

RENf 

REW 

293,192 

D.  Monro  Eraser,  Ksq., 

40,  Kelbam  Avenae,     i 
Dmnbreck,  Gla^goi 

Arg\ 

"^LL 

74.241 

J.  Bifmie,  Egq,,  LS,0,,            ' 
Kilmacolm,  R.S.O., 

Benfrawshin 

A.  M.  Burdan,  Etq.^ 
Kingwtb. 

Bfazwtai  I\irk, 

Invb] 

RNESS— Parish  of  Small  Islos 
{9W  Nos.  17  and  18). 

Total        -        -        . 

495 
367,928 

G.  Murray,  Esq., 

1,  Trefoil  Gacdens, 

ShawUnds,  GJaagow 

Officers  attached  to  the  Western  Division. 

1.  p.  W.  Yonngf  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector, 

32,  Buckingham  Terrace,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

2.  A.  Cameron  Smith,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

1,  Hontiy  Terrace,  Kelvinside,  N.,  Glasgow. 

3.  D.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

9,  Strathmore  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

4.  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

29,  Cartha  street,  Lancside,  Glasgow. 

5.  J,  Grigor,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector,  Second  Class, 

58,  Clarence  Drive,  Glasgow. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


0.  DUNlf,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Ingpeotor  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools 

of  the  Division). 

13 

IPhdva'd    SlnxTTii                -                    _          _          _          - 

213,504 

J.  M,  Wattle,  E«i., 

conHsting  of— 

Linton, 

Strathem  Road, 

Arbirlot, 

Inverarity, 

Brooghty  Feny. 

Auchterhouse, 

Kettins, 

Barry, 

Kinnettles, 

Broughty  Ferry 

Kirkden, 

(Town), 

Liff,  Benvie  and 

Carmyllie. 

Invergowrie, 

Dundee  (B.), 

Lundie, 

n     (L.). 

Mains  and  Strath- 

J.  W.  Munro,  JUq,, 

Dunnichen, 

martine, 

Ardlofiie, 

Leacban,  Fife. 

Eaiisie  and  Nevay, 

Monifieth, 

Forfar  (BJ, 

Monikie, 

tt     (L.)» 

Murroes, 

FowliB  Easter, 

Newtyle, 

Friockheim, 

Panbride, 

Glamis, 

Tealing. 

Perth,  part  of.    {See  Nc 

».5and  6.)    - 

2,679 

J.  H.  Craig,  Esq., 

comprising — 

2,  Ne^gK>n  Toraee, 

Brooghty  Feriy. 

Abernytc 

S 

Inchture, 

Longforg 

an. 

Totol 

{Su  also  No.  14.) 

216,183 
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CouHxy  OK  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 

WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 


Northekv  DlVlSlOfi—eoniinued, 


i  FoRPAB,  North  - 
consisting  of— 

I        Aberlemno, 

I        Airlie, 

Arbiuath  (B.), 
Arbroath     ftnU    St. 

Vigean'8  (L.), 
Brechin  (B.), 

Gareston, 

Gortachy  and  Clova, 

Craig. 

Dan, 

Edzell, 

Faniell, 

Fern, 

GleniffU, 

Guthrie, 

Inverkeilor, 


Kingoldruni, 

Kinnell, 

Kirriemuir, 

Lintiathen, 

Lochlee, 

LogiePert, 

Lnnan, 

Marytown, 

Menmuir, 

Montrose  (B.)i 

^      „        (L.), 

Kavar  and  Lethnot, 

Oathlaw, 

Rescobie, 

Rnthven, 

Stracathro, 

Tannadice. 

Total 


70,578 


£.  J.  Mnir,  Esq., 

Peel  Place, 

Montrose. 


J.  H,  Craig,  Esq., 

2,  Newington  Terrace, 

Bronghtj'  l^eny. 

(See  also  "So.  13.) 


70,578 


Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Orkney 

Shetland 


Total 


313,825 

31,537 
28,699 
28,166 


0.  Blum,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Westbonme  House, 

Ferryhill,  Aberdeen. 


W.E.  Philip,  Esq., 

72,  Forest  Road, 

Aberdeen. 

C.  H.  Rankine,  Esq. 

{Junior  Inspectai-), 
185,  Forest  Avenue, 

Aberdeen. 

J,  Oallowayy  Egg,, 

23,  Cranford  Road, 

Aberdeen. 

B,  Topping,  Esq., 

36,  Beaconsfield  Place, 

Aberdeen. 

F.  B.  S.  Walker,  Esq., 

11,  Rubislaw  Den  South, 

Aberdeen. 

j  J.  Moffat,  Esq., 

I  143,  Forest  Avenue, 

!  Aberdeen. 


'  402,227  I 


I 
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INSPBOTORS'  DISTRICTS. 


iNSPBGTORs,  Junior  rNSPB< 

AND  SUB-lNSPBCrrORS 
WITH  THEIB  HKAD-QU.A^1 


NOBTHERN  DlYISION-^eon^ffM^ 


16 


Elqin 


Banff 


Ross  (mainland),  part  of.*  {See  Nos.  17  and  18). 

eonsisting  of— 
West  Ross,  comprising— 


ApplecroBS, 
Gairlooh, 
Glenshiel, 
Kintail, 


Lochalsh, 

Lochbroom, 

Lochcarron. 


Nairn 


^  Note, — We«t  Ross  forms  part  of  the 
Highland  Division. 


Totol 


44,400 
61.780 
12,726 


8.721 


127.734 


W.  W.  MeKeehaie*  Saq., 


M,  Morritofi^ 


Officer  attached  to  the  Northern  Division. 

S.  F.  H.  Maokay.  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Inspector, 

40,  Warerley  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Officers  attached  to  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions. 

!•  jr.  T.  Bwen,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector, 

104,  King's  Gate,  Aberdeen. 
2.  <7.  N,  Hood,  Esq,,  Sub-Inspector,  Second  Class. 

Fintragh.  Midmills  Road,  Inverness. 


HIGHLAND   DIVISION. 

jr.  L.  BOBESTSOH,  Eoq*  Chief  Inipeotor  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade 

Schools  of  the  Diviaion). 


Ross  (mainland),  part  of.     {See  District  No.  10.) 
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County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 
WITH  their  Head-Quarters. 


Highland  Divisiov^-eontinved, 


17  j  CAiTHJJias 

Boss  (mainland),  part  of.    {See  Nos.  16  and  18.)  • 


Kincardine, 

Kinloch-Luiuhart, 

Logie-Easter, 

Nigg, 

Ro»i8keen, 

Tain, 

Tarbat, 

Urray. 


comprising — 

I  Alness, 

Carnoch, 
I  Contin, 

I  Dingwall, 

I  Edderton, 

I  Feam, 

Fodderty, 
j  Kilmuir- Easter, 

'  Kilteam, 

Sutherland        ....... 

In VKRNESS  (Insular),  part  of.  (5eeNos.  12and  18). 
I 

compruting — 

Barra, 
North  Uist, 
South  Uist. 

Total 


33,870 
24,036 


21,440 
11,952 


91,298 


J.  A.  Macdonald,  Esq., 

Dingwall. 


A,  McDonaldy  Esq., 
Ashfield,  Muiraei 

{Will  assist  in  No.  18.) 


udy  Esq.i 
Ashfield,  Muiraeld  Koad, 

Inverness.' 


L8 


Inverness.    {See  Nos.  12  and  17.) 

except  the  parishes  of — 

Barra, 
North   Uist, 
South  Uist, 
Small  Isles, 

Ross,  part  of.     {See  Nos.  16  and  17.) 

consisting  of— 

Lewis,  28,949         rBarvas. 
comprising —  J  Lochs. 

I  Stornoway. 
luig. 
and 


Black  Isle,  10,740 
comprising — 


^Avoch. 
Cromarty. 
Killeaman. 
Knockbain. 
Resolis. 
Rosemarkie. 
^Urquhart  &  Logie  Wester 


Total 


77,628 


39,689 


117,317 


J.  L.  Bobertson,  Esq., 

Maybank, 
Inverness. 


M.  Beaton,  Esq,, 

Queensfl^ate, 


Inverness. 


{To  receive  assistance  also  from 
Mr.  McDonald.    See  No.  17.) 


Officers  attached  to  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions. 
{See  below  District  No.  16.) 
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INSPKCTOaS'  DISTRICTS. 


R.1E.  IN8PSCTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  (87). 


Inspectors. 

Number 

of 
District. 

1 

7    : 

Inspectors. 

Nnmber 

of 
District. 

Andrew,  a.  R.,  Esq. 

Macnair,  D.  S.,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Soatbem 
Divif^lon. 

Andrew,  G.,  Esq. 
Clark,  J.,  Esq.    -        - 
Dnnn^G.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Ewen,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

8 

5 

15 

Northern 
and       1 
Highland 
DivisionB  ' 

Michie,  F.  W.,  Esq.     - 
Millar,  A.  D.,  Esq. 
Muir,  R.  J.,  Esq. 

Philip,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

Eobertson,  j.  L.,  Esq. 

1 

6 

14 

15 
18 

Fleming,  C.  J.  N.,  Esq. 
Eraser,  D,  Monro,  Esq. 
Eraser,  W.  G.,  Esq.     - 
Harvey,  R.,  Esq.- 
Jamieson,  F.  R.,  Esq.  - 

Lobban,  A.,  Esq. 

3    ; 

12     : 

Southern  ; 

Division.  ' 

11 

1 
9 

Scougal,  A.  E.,  Esq. 
Smith,  J.  C,  Esq. 

Stewart, Walter,  Esq.,  D.  Sc. 

Thompson,  D.,  Esq.     - 

ThomsoD,  A.  Douglas,  Esq., 
D.  Litt. 

1 
4 

Southeni 
Division 

10 
7 

Maedonald,  J.  A.,  E^q. 
McKechnie,  W.  W.,  Esq.    • 

17      1 

la    ; 

Wattie,  J.  M.,  Esq.     • 
Young,  F.W., Esq. 

13 

Wartem 

Division. 

One  vacancy 


JUNIOR  INSPBCTORS  (9). 


Crawford,  D.  H.,  Esq. 
Lamb,  T.  B.  M.,  Esq.  - 
Lang,  A.,  Esq.     - 
Mackay,  S.  F.  H.,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 
Menzies,  W.,  Esq. 


Weatem 
DiviHioti. 
8 

Western 
Division. 
Northeni 
Division. 
7 


Murray,  J.  H.,  Ef«q.     - 
Patrick,  H.  N.,  Esq  ,  Ph.D. 
Rankine,  C.  H.,  Esq.     - 
Smith,    A.    Cameron,     Esq. 


7 

7 

15 

Western 
Division. 


SUB-INSPSCTORS-lst  CLASS  (8). 


Binnie,  J.,  Esq.,  LS.0 

Crombie,  J.,  Esq. 

Gall,  W.  S.,  Esq. 
Galloway,  J.,  Esq. 

Johnston,  D.,  Esq, 


12 

1 

4 
15 

9,10 


McDonald,  A.,  Esq. 
Munro,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

Shanks,  W.  M„  Esq. 


17.18 
13 


SUB.ZN8PXCTORS-8nd  CLASS  (81). 


Beaton,  M.,  Esq. 
Bell,  W.  H.,Esq. 
Burdon,  A.  M.,  Esq. 

Calder,  W.,  Esq.  - 
Craig,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Craigie,  J.,  Esq.  - 

Grigor,  J.,  Esq.    - 

Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 
Home,  W.,  Esq.- 
Hood,J.  N.,Esq. 


I 


IS 

3 

12 

7 

13,   14 

2 

Western 

DiviHioD. 

9 
4,6 

Northern 
I       and 

Highland 
!  Divisions. 


Leifihrnau,  T.  A.,  Esq, 
Macleod,  D.,  Esq. 
McVie,  T.,  Esq.  - 
Miller,  J.,  Esq.  - 
Moffat,  J.,  Esq.  - 
Morrison,  M.,  Esq. 
Murray,  G.,  Esq. 

Robb,  W.,  Esq.    . 

Topping,  R.,  Esq. 

Walker,  F.  R.S.,Esq 

Wilson,  J.,  Esq.  • 


10 
7 
11 
8 
15 
16 
12 

1 

15 
15 

6 


The  names  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  INSPECTORS. 


Extract  from  ''  The  London  Gazette  "  of  the  26th  October,  1906. 


At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace^  the  ^^nd  day  of  Octobei\  1906, 

Present: 

The  Kmo's  Most  ExcnELLSNT  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Mi^esty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased,  on  a  representation  of  the 
Ri^t  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  to  appoint  Walter  Stewart,  Esquire,  M.A.  and  D.Sc.  of  Glasgow 
UniYeisity,  to  oe  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


Extract  from  "  The  London  Gazette  "  of  the  12th  July,  1907. 


At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  6th  day  of  July,  1907, 

Pbesent: 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased,  on  a  rei>resentation  of  the 
Bin^t  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland*  to  appoint  Tom  Bell  Maxwell  Lamb,  Esquire,  M.A.  of  Edinburgh 
UniYersity,  to  be  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
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FAPBB8  relating  to  EDUCATION,  presented  to  PARLIAMENT  liy 
the  COMMITTEE  of  COUNCIL  on  EDUCATION  in  SCOTLAND 


Rejxjrts, 
Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1905-1906,  with  Appendix. 

red.— 2943.1    Price  4«.  2d. 
Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1906-1907.    [Cd.— 3621.] 

Price  2jd 
Report  for  the  year  1906  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on  Secondary 

Education  in  Scotland.    TCd.— 3207.]    Price  4(f. 
Reports  on,  and  Papers  relating  to,  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  year 

1905-1906.    [Cd.— 3550.]    Pnce  5jd. 
General  Reports  for  the  year  1906,  by  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Southern, 

Western,  and  Northern  Divisions  of  Scotland.    fCd.— 3437.]   Price  2d. ; 

[Cd.— 3411.]    Price  Sjd. ;  [Cd.— 3398.]    Price  2^. 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Siaport  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department.    fCd.— 3507.1    Price  6d. 
Reports   and   Statistics   relating   to  Continuation  Classes  and  Central 

Institutions  for  the  year  1905-1906.    [Cd.— 3472.]    Price  8d. 
Report  for  the  year  1906  by  James  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  on  the 

Royal  Scottish  Museum.    [Cd.— 3349.]    Price  lie?. 
General  Report  by  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie^  on  the  Teaching  of  School 

and  Personal  Hygiene  to  Students  in  Training  as  Teachers  in  Scotland. 

[Cd.— 3443.]    Price  Id 

CodeSy  Minutes,  etc. 

Code,  1907.    [Cd.— 3388J    Price  3J. 

Code  for  Continuation  Classes,  1907.    [Cd.— 3482.]    Price  2W. 

Minute  dated  19th  July,  1906,  providing  for  Special  Grants  in  aid  of  certain 

School  Boards  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 8082.]    Price  H 
Minute   dated  9th  March,  1907,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 

General  Aid  Grant.    [Cd,— 3387J    Price  Id. 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of 

Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools,  1907.    [Cd.— 3390.]   Price  Z\d. 
Regulations    as   to    Grants    to   Secondary   Schools,    1907.    [Cd— 3600.] 

Price  id. 
Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  Scottish  Primary  Schools. 

[Cd.— 3410.]    Price  2rf. 
Memorandum   on   the    Teaching   of    Arithmetic   in    Primary   Schools, 

[Cd.— 3448.]    Price  IK 
Memorandum  on  the  Study  of  Languages.    [Cd.— 3546.]    Price  lid. 

Retv/riM. 

Return  showing  (1)  the  Expenditure  from  the  Grant  for  PuUic  Education 
in  Scotland  in  the  year  1906  \  (2)  a  list  of  Day  Schools  aided  from 
Parliamentary  Grant,  with  Statistics  relating  thereto^  for  1905-190(^  and 
Supplementary  Lists  of  Schools,  <&c. ;  and  (3)  Summarised  Statistics  of 
Day  Schools  in  receipt  of  Anniial  Grants  under  the  Code  for  the  year 
ended  31st  August,  1906.    [Cd.— 3381.]    Price  ^. 

Return  "  showing  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  Local 
Authorities  in  Scotland  have  allocated  and  applied  funds  to  the  purposeB 
of  Technical  Education,  during  the  year  ending  15th  day  of  May,  1906, 
under  the  following  Acts  : — Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1890;  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Actj  1892; 
Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1887  ;  Technical  Instruction  Amend- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1892 ;  and  Public  Libraries  Acts."  [H.C.— 107.] 
Price  6c?. 

The  above  papers  mav  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  aYiy 
Bookseller,  from  any  of  the  following  Agents,  viz. :  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Fetter  lAue.  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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MINXTTEB. 

Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  19th  July,  1906,  providing  for  Special 
Grants  in  aid  of  certain  School  Boards  in  Scotland. 


At  Dover  House,  Whiteludl,  the  19th  day  ofJvZy,  1906. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MOST   HONOURABLE  PRIVY 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved  as  follows : — 

(1)  If  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  satisfied  that 
the  Expenditure  of  a  School  Board  during  the  year  ended  15th 
May,  1906,  was  such  that  the  expenditure  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  exceeded  the  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the 
pound,  the  Department  may  make,  in  addition  to  any  other 
grants,  a  special  grant  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess. 

(2)  The  expenditure  of  a  School  Board  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  will  be  ascertained  from  the  Account  for  the  year  namea 
submitted  to  the  Accountant  for  Scotland,  in  terms  of  Sections 
48  and  49  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  will  be  the 
amoimt  by  which  the  expenditure  as  shown  therein,  excluding 
expenditure  from  loans  and  any  balance  overdrawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  exceeds  the  receipts  from  sources  other 
than  rates,  excluding  receipts  from  loans  and  any  balance  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

(3)  The  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  th^  pound 
for  any  School  Board  will  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  total  produce  of  the  rate  actually  levied,  in- 
chioing  the  total  amount  of  grant  received  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Rates  Act,  1896,  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906.  Such 
total  produce  should  be  exclusive  of  any  arrears  of  the  rate 
levied  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1905,  which  may  happen  to 
be  collected  within  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906 ;  but  should 
include  any  amounts  in  arrear  at  the  latter  date  which  may  be 
regarded  as  recoverable. 

(4)  Grants  will  not  be  paid  under  these  Regulations  until 
the  necessary  provision  has  been  made  by  Parliament,  nor  will 
grant  be  paid  to  a  School  Board  until  the  Account  named  in 
Section  2  has  been  received  and  examined  by  the  Accountant  in 
Edinbui^h. 

.  (5)  These  Begulations  apply  to  payments  for  the  financial 
year  1906-7,  the  special  gi-ants  being  restricted  to  that  year. 
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Copy  of  Circular   (No.  3&4)  issued  to  cbbtain  Schoo 
Boards  with  Minute  of  19th  July,  1906. 


Scotch  Education  Department, 

aoth  JuLy,  1906. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  your  Board, 
a  copy  of  the  Minute  governing  the  payment  of  Specif  Grants 
in  aid  of  certain  School  Boards  m  Scotland,  which  nas  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 

If  your  Board  consider  that  they  have  a  claim  to  participate 
in  these  Grants,  I  am  to  request  that  they  will,  m  the  first 
instance,  fill  up  one  of  the  two  Forms  enclosed,  and  return  it 
with  as  little  delay  as  poBsible. 

Forms  of  claim  will  be  issued  to  the  Boards  who  appear  to 
be  entided  to  share  in  the  Grants,  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
necessary  provision  of  money  has  been  made  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STRUTHER& 


Mixute  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  op  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  9th  March,  1907,  providing  for  the 
Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 


Memorandum. 


The  distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  proposed  in  this 
Minute  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  Minute  of  last 
year  in  the  following  respects : — 

The  estimate  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1908,  includes  a  revote  of  a  sum  of  £75»000  in  part 
consideration  of  balances  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  1904-5 
and  1905-6,  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  surrendered.    Section 

I.  of  the  present  Minute  provides  for  the  distribution  of  this 
sum. 

Section  II.  deals  with  the  application  of  the  normal  General 
Aid  Grant,  and  after  providing  Tor  certain  expenses  connected 
with  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  provision  of  bursaries  (Sections 

II.  A.  and  B.) ;  for  special  aid  to  certain  School  Board  districts 
in  the  Highlands  (Section  II.  c.) ;  and  for  aiding  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  small  schools  (Section  II.  D.),  distributes  the  whole 
of  the  balance  to  School  Boards  and  School  Managecs  in  relief 
of  their  general  expenditure. 
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At  Dover  Eouse,  WkitehaU,  th^  9th  day  of  March,  1007. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Ee8olved: — 
That  the  Groneral  Aid  Grant  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
Vote  for  Public    Education,    Scotland,  for  the  year 
^Qding  3l8t  March,  1908,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

I.  The  sum  of  £75,000  shall  be  applied  towards  the  making 
of  giants  in  aid  of  capital  expenditure  mcurred  for  the  following 
purposes: — 

(a).  For  the  acquisition  under  Section  IX.  of  Their 
Lordships'  Minute  of  dOth  January,  1906,  of  Training 
College  premises  by  the  Committees  established  under  the 
said  Minute,  in  so  far  as  the  purchase  price,  or  consideration 
to  be  given,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Department, 

(b).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  purpose  oi  givmg  advanced  technical  instruction  in 
any  recognised  central  institution,  or  in  any  institution 
devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  ^ving  technical  instruction, 
the  benefits  of  which  are,  in  Their  Lordships*  opinion,  avail- 
able for  the  population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

(c).  In  {M*oviding  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  gr^uter  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  such 
special  institutions  as  blind  asylums,  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  are,  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion,  available  for  the 
population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

Provided  that  in  making  grants  under  either  of  the 
foregoing  sub-sections,  the  oojects  of  the  expenditure  shall 
be  approved  by  Their  Lordships,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
adequate  local  contribution  towards  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

(d^.  In  providing  such  initial  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for  supplying  industrial  training  to  boys  and  girls 
resident  in  the  Mand  of  Lewis  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Lewis  Local  Com- 
mittee, 1903,  or  such  other  proposals  of  local  authorities  in 
that  Island  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  for 
making,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  similar 
movision  in  such  other  of  the  districts  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 
Applications  for  grants  under  this  Section  should  be  lodged 
before  the  1st  July,  1907. 

II.  The  remainder  shall  be  applied — 

(a).  In  making  f)a3m[ient  to  the  Committees  established 
under  Their  Lor&hips'  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  of 
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such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 

(b).  In  adding  a  sum  not  exceeding  £40,000  to  the 
amount  allocated  to  County  and  Buxgn  Committees  for 
Secondary  Education  under  the  Department's  Minute  of 
10th  June,  1897,  th.e  proportion-  of  the  increajsed  ^psnt 
accruing  to  each  Committee  to  be  applied  to  the  provision 
of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  in  accordance  with 
Article  57  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  grades  of 
Schools. 

Of  this  sum  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000  will  be 
reserved  for  the  provision  by  the  Department  of  additional 
bursaries  in  the  Counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Boss, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  upon  con- 
sideration of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  of  the  Counties  named 

(o).  (1)  In  making  nayment  of  a  sum,  not  exoeediw 
£1,500  in  all,  to  those  Scnool  Boards  in  the  Highlands  ana 
Islands  which  are  under  the  Department's  Hmute  of  4th 
March,  1895,  towards  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  or  of  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  existing  building,  or  for  other  Uke 
purpoees,  in  respect  of  the  schools  within  the  districts  ot 
suon  School  Boards. 

(2)  In  making  a  grant  of  £10  on  account  of  each  school 
attended  by  Gaelic-speaking  children,  on  the  staff  of  which 
there  has  been,  for  not  less  than  six  months  of  the  school 
financial  year,  at  least  one  Gaelic-speaking  teacher  other 
than  a  pupil-teacher,  who  is  reported  by  His  Maiesty^s 
Inspector  to  have  made  effective  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  as  an  aid  in  instructing  Gaelic-sneaking  pupils 
in  the  various  subjects  taught,  including  English* 

(d).  In  making  payments  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  a 
properly  qualified  teaching  staff  as  follows  :— 

(1)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  75  or  under,  on  the  staff  ot  which,  in  addition  to  the 

Erincipal  (certificated)  teacher,  at  least  one  other  teacher 
aving  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Article  79  of  the 
Code  (or  any  higher  qualification)  shall  have  been  employed 
for  not  less  than  six  months  ot  the  school  financiid  year 
ending  between  28th  February,  1907,  and  31st  January, 
1908,  a  sum  of  £40. 

(2)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  avel-age*  number  on  the 
roll  of  125  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 

'  (certificated)  t^Etcher;  at  least  two  other  teachers  with  me 
quaUfications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employ^, 
a  sum  of  £30. 

(3)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  180  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
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(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  three  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £20. 

The  foregoing  payments  shall  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £10 
in  each  case  in  which  the  minimum  additional  staff  stipulated 
for  as  above  comprises  at  least  one  certificated  teacher,  or,  in  the 
case  of  schools  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  of  over 
125,  two  certificated  teachers. 

The  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  referred  to  in  each  of 
the  foregoing  sub-sections  shall  be  the  average  number  per  week 
on  the  roll  for  the  school  financial  year  for  which  Annual  Grant 
is  payable  ending  between  28th  February,  1907,  and  31st  January, 
1908,  inclusive. 

The  foregoing  payments  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that 
the  staff  stipulated  for  has  been  employed  during  tne  whole  time 
the  school  is  open,  or  where  the  ^nt  as  aforesaid  would  exceed 
the  exp^iditure  incurred  in  providing  the  additional  staff. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Minute  the  Higher  Grade  Department 
of  a  school  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  septirate  school. 

Where  in  any  year  the  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll 
exceeds  by  not  more  than  5  one  or  other  of  the  numbers  specified 
in  the  forgoing  sub-sections,  the  grant  shall  nevertheless  be 
paid,  as  if  this  number  were  not  exceeded,  in  those  cases  in  which 
It  is  shown  that  the  average  of  the  weekly  average  number  on 
the  roll  of  the  three  preceding  years  is  not  more  than  the 
number  specified 

The  various  grants  payable  under  the  foregoing  Sections  II.  C, 
(2)  and  D.  shall  in  each  case  be  conditionally  payable  with  the 
Annual  Grant  for  the  school  financial  year  endmg  within  the 
period  named. 

(e).  The  balance  of  the  sum  voted,  after  providing  for  the 
foregoing  payments,  shall  be  distributed  to  School  Boards 
and  to  School  Managers  in  respect  of  the  day  schools  under 
their  management,  which  are  on  the  list  of  schools  con- 
ditionally entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
Education  (35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  62,  sec.  67),  the  distribution 
being  made  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  in  each 
school  upon  wnich  annual  grant  is  payable  for  the  school 
financial  year  ending  between  the  28tn  February,  1907,  and 
the  31st  January,  1908. 

The  grant  under  this  section  will  be  payable  towards  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1908,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  amount  of  the  balance  available  for  distribution  has 
been  ascertained. 
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LEAVING  CEBTIFICATE  EZAMINATKHr. 


PROPOaSD  OhANOE  of  DaTB  op  WrITTBH  SXAMINATIOIK. 


(CirctiUtr  to  School  Boards  and  Managers.) 

a  4oa 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2Qth  Nommber,  1906. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter  of  the  31st 
July,  1906  (No.  399),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  numerous 
bodies  of  Managers  have  favoured  the  Department  with  an 
expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
date  of  the  written  portion  of  uie  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion, An  analysis  or  these  communications  brings  out  a  remark- 
able diversity  of  view.  Approval  and  disapproval  balance  one 
another  almost  exactly.  It  is  particularlv  striking  to  find  that 
the  cleavage  is  in  no  sense  a  local  one.  The  diiFerence  which  is 
apparent  over  Scotland  as  a  whole  is  reproduced  in  much  the 
same  proportion  in  nearly  every  separate  district. 

In  the  circumstances  explained  it  would  obviously  be 
undesirable  to  carry  into  immediate  eifect  the  change  suggested. 
Accordingly,  in  1907  the  Written  Examination  will  be  neld  in 
June,  as  nitherto.  Meanwhile,  those  most  intimately  concerned 
might  well  give  further  consideration  to  the  question.  The 
Department  are  anxious  that,  when  the  step  is  actually  taken,  it 
should  have  the  cordial  support  of  Managers  and  teachers  every- 
where. They  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  educational 
reasons  underlying  the  original  proposal,  and  they  fully  antici- 
pate that,  on  reflection,  the  force  of  these  will  be  appreciated  by 
not  a  few  whose  first  impressions  were  altogether  adversa 
Additional  representations  will  be  carefully  weired,  if  received 
before  March  15th. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  am  to  draw  jour  attention 
to  the  recent  announcement  as  to  the  discontmuance  of  the 
Honours  Papers  after  1907.*  Taken  along  with  the  revised 
regulations  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  it  indicates  plainly 
the  direction  in  which  the  Department  deem  it  desirable  that 
the  Examination  should  be  allowed  to  develop.  Some  of  the 
letters  referring  to  the  proposed  change  of  date  show  clearly 
that  misunderstanding  upon  this  point  is  widespread.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  specific  objections  put  forward  are  based 
on  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  ought  to  stand  to  the  wtwffc  of 
a  school.    The  written  papers,  the  value  of  which  is  inoidentd 

*  See  Report  on  Secoadftry  Eduoation  (Hcotlaod)  for  1906;  now  on  sale, 
price  4d.,  by  poet  5|d. 
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only,  are  too  often  r^arded  as  things  by  themselves, — a  purely 
external  test,  the  real  function  of  which  is  to  bring  artificial 
pressure  tp  bea^  on  teachers  and  on  individual  pupils, — with  the 
result  that  this  portion  of  the  Examination  inevliab^f  lends  to 
assume  a  greatly  exaggerated  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Department's  aim  is  so  to  oiganize  the  system  as  to  secure 
both  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  record  of  a  pupil's  actual  attain- 
ments in  certam  definite  branches  of  study  and  also  a  reasoned 
verdict  on  his  g^eneral  ability  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  acquitted  himself  all  through  his  curriculum.  Education 
should  oe  looked  upon  as  a  continuous  process,  not  merely  as  a 
preparation  for  recurrent  annual  examinations,  and  it  is  a  erave 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Written  Examination  of  any 
one  year  is  over,  the  pupil  ought  to  throw  aside  his  old  studies 
and  embark  upon  new.  The  absence  of  set  books  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  is  a  great  advantage  from  this  point  of 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Authorities  the 


view. 


im; 


realization  of  the  ideal   just    outline<l    ought  not  to  prove 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 


Date  of  Written  Examination,  1908. 


{Circular  to  School  Boards  and  Managers.) 


C.  405. 
Scotch  Education  Department, 
15th  May,  1907. 
Sib, 

Adverting  to  the  Department's  Circular  Letter  of  26th 
November,  1906  (No.  402),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the 
Department  have  now  been  favoured  with  further  expressions 
of  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  date  of  the 
written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The 
whole  question  has  once  more  been  most  carefully  considered  in 
the  light  of  these  and  of  the  original  communications.  As  a 
result,  the  balance  of  advantage  appears  to  be  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  earlier  date,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  decided  that 
in  1908  the  Written  Examination  shall  commence  upon  Tuesday, 
April  7th,  at  10.30  a.m.  For  the  more  exact  information  of  the 
various  school  authorities  a  copy  of  the  Time  Table  is  appended 
hereto. 

The  strong  educational  reasons  that  have  prompted  this 
decision  have  already  been  set  before  Managers,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  restate  them  now.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that' those  correspondents  who  still  find  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling   themselves    to    the  new  order  of   things,    base    their 
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objeotions  upon  one  or  other  of  two  grounds,  neither  of  which 
commends  itself  to  the  Department  as  adequate.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  suggested  that,  as  soon  as  the  Written  Examination 
is  over,  teachers,  must  at  once  set  about  reorganising  their 
classes  and  reclassifying  their  pupils — a  suggestion  which 
springs  from  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  tne  relation  in 
which  the  Leaving  CertificaOd  Exammation  ought  to  stand  to 
the  work  of  a  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  frankly 
averred  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  earnest  work  from  pupils 
except  under  the  stimulus  of  a  prospective  external  examination 
— an  attitude  of  mind  that  surely  betrays  grave  misunderstand- 
ing of  sound  educational  methoas. 

From  the  appended  Time  Table  it  will  be  seen  that 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  alteration  in  date,  and  of  the 
concurrent  disappearance  of  Honours,  to  effect  a  redistribution 
of  the  papers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  as  much  as  possible 
the  stress  which  so  serious  an  examination  inevitably  involves. 
As  already  announced,  the  Higher  En^Hsh  paper  will  be  broken 
up  into  three  parts,  the  second  ana  third  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  History  and  Geography  respectively.  The  Depart- 
ment have  at  present  under  consideration  the  desirability  of 
issuing  specimen  papers  in  the  last-named  subjects ;  it  seems 
possible  that  teachers  might  welcome  some  such  genecal 
guidanca  In  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  there  will  be 
substituted  for  the  single  Higher  Grade  paper  of  three  hours 
duration,  two  papers  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed. 
In  French  and  in  German,  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  will 
henceforth  have  to  submit  to  a  dictation  test  in  the  foreign 
language.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  napers  in  Commercial 
French  and  Commercial  German  will  in  future  be  allotted  two 
hours  each,  instead  of  one  hour  and  a  half 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthers. 
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Latin  PRONUNaAxiON. 


Circular  to  School  Boards  and  Managers. 


C.404. 

Scotch  Education  DepartanOTt, 

25^  March,  1907. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the 

enclosed    Summary    of   Recommendations    in  Regard  to  the 

Pronunciation  of  Latm,*    It  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of 

the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland,  and  has  now  been  adopted 
by  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

I  am  to  remind  you  that  teachers  have  long  been  sensible 
of  the  very  serious  inconveniences  entailed  by  the  lack  of  any 
common  understanding  on  this  important  question.  Where 
there  is  no  kind  of  agreement  between  schools  and  Universities, 
or  even  between  one  school  and  another,  confusion  inevitably 
results;  and  with  the  confusion  come  misunderstanding,  and 
waste  of  energy  and  of  time.  The  advantages  that  would  attach 
to  a  uniform  convention  are  correspondingly  conspicuous.  The 
Syllabus  embodied  in  the  leaflet  which  accompanies  this  letter 
has  been  very  carefully  considered  bv  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  Scotland,  The  proposals  made  do  not,  of  course, 
profess  to  represent  the  actual  system  of  pronimciation  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans,  but  they  are  believed  to  form  as  close  an 
approximation  thereto  as  it  seems  practicable  to  aim  at  in 
schools.  Nor  ought  there  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  securing 
adherence  to  the  scheme  outlined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  in  actual  practice  the  majority  of  our  Scottish 
schools  have  to  some  extent  anticipated  the  suggestions  that  are 
here  put  forward. 

Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  convention  that  was 
likely  to  be  generally  accepted,  the  Department  have  refrained 
from  laying  down  specific  instructions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin ;  but  now  that  a  convenient  agreement  appears  to  have 
been  arrived  at,  through  the  medium  of  a  body  specially  qualified 
to  crystallize  expert  opinion,  the  reasons  for  inaction  no  loziger 
apply.  Henceforward,  unless  formal  notification  to  the  contrary 
is  made  beforehand,  and  unless  good  reason  dtn  be  shown  for 
departure  from  the  accepted  convention,  the  Department  will 
expect  that  in  all  schools  under  their  inspection  the  recommend- 
ations adopted  by  the  Classical  Association  will  be  acted  upon ; 
and  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  be  instructed  accordingly. 
In  those  instances  where  difierent  principles  have  up  till  now 
been  in  vogue,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  new  pronunciation  is 
introduced  in  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  beginnmg  of  next  l^ession. 


Copies  of  the  Sumiutiry  can  be  obtained,  Hrice  ld.,J)y  Post  2d.,  from 

inbnrgh,  ir  froi 

/Google 


T  Copies  of  the  Summtiry  can  be  obtained,  Hrice  Id.,  by  Post  2d.,  from 
Jam^%  Thin,  5o,  South  Bridge,  and  1  &  2,  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh,  ir  froin 
H.  and  J.  PillanK  Ac  Wilson,  86,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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I  am  to  add  that  in  Scotland  the  aspect  of  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion that  is  liable  to  be  most  seriously  neglected  is  Quantity — 
the  very  element  that  is  of  supreme  importance  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  Latin  poetry  as  well  as  for  a  due  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  Latin  prose  style.  With  the 
view  of  securing  that  more  attention  snail  be  paid  to  this 
matter,  the  Department  have  now  under  consideration  the 
desirability  of  introducing  at  an  early  date  a  definite  cmd  test  to 
be  applied  to  all  individual  pupils  who  are  candidates  in  Latin  at 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  Teachers  should  take 
note  that  ere  long  each  of  these  pupils  may  be  required  to  read 
aloud  with  fluency  and  expression,  and  also  with  correctness  as 
regards  quantity,  an  extract  from  some  Latin  text  which  has 
been  studied  in  school  during  the  session. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 


SUMMARY   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS 

IN  REGARD  TO 

THE    PRONUNCIATION    OF    LATIN 

Adoptkd  by  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland,  and 
Approved  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 


I.    QUANTITY. 
1.  Quantity  does  not  mean  loudness   or 


emphasis,  but  duration  in 
time. 

2.  Latin  should  be  pronounced  more  slowly  than  English,  and  with  a 
slighter  accent.  (The  Latin  accent  fell  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  if 
that  syllable  was  long ;  if  it  was  shorty  on  the  antepenultimate  :  redioat, 
redihimui.    In  a  word  of  two  syllables  it  fell  on  the  first  syllable  :  rSdit.) 

3.  Verse  should  never  be  read  without  attention  to  its  metrical  form. 

4.  Quantity  should  be  observed,  and  acquired  by  the  ear,  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  teaching. 

5.  In  narticular,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  shortening  an  unaccented 
long  syllable  {fMrdntem^  amldtia),  or  lengthening  an  accented  short  one 
{IdhoTy  AviduSy  amUcUia), 

e.  Double  consonants,  giving  **  length  by  position,''  should  be  pronounced 
separately,  as  in  Italian,  one  in  one  syUable,  the  other  in  the  other 
{anfitLs) ;  but  a  mute  with  /  or  r  did  not  make  the  syllable  long  in 
ordinary  speech  unless  the  letters  were  in  separate  words  or  separate  parts 
of  a  eompotind  word  (rS-pressit,  but  ah-rvrnpo ;  Uni-brae,  but  teneo-rae 
scMuetimes  in  verse). 

7.  Syllables  elided  in  verse  must  be  made  audible  in  reading.  It  is  only 
for  scansion  that  they  disappear  altogether. 

8.  "  Hidden  quantities"  are  often  doubtful  or  unimportant,  but  in  a  few 
instances  they  furnish  a  useful  distinction  (e.a,,  est  from  edo^  ist  from  w$n\ 
and  sometimes  the  formation  of  the  word  makes  them  obvious  (0.^., 
Isti^ivtstt)^. 

.  IL    THE  SYSTEM  OF  SOUNDS. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  scheme  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical : 
what  is  proposed  is  such  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  pronunciation 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  m  ordinary  teaching. 
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A. — CoMonanU. 
Aa  in  £ngliah,  generally. 
The  most  important  exceptions  are : — 

c,  J,  i—^vfay»  hard  (afl  in  cat,  flret^  <en),  whatever  vowel  may  follow. 

Consonantal  %  (J ) =y, 

9  is  believed  to  have  been  always  hard,  as  <  in  sing^  ce  in  face  (wrU 
like  ti^rps:  hiems  like  hiemm^  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled,  cf. 
9umpn:  ««u/»e^«W,  not  egzut). 

Consonantal  u  (v)  may  be  pronounced  as  v.  It  is  generaUv  believed, 
although  it  is  not  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  it  was  like  our  w, 
but  there  ia  no  practical  gain,  as  regaids  quantity,  in  adopting 
that  sound. 


ch  when   it   occurs  in    Latin   words   (e,g^  pulcher)   need    not   be 

differentiated  from  c  (k). 
Final  m  was  probably  a  sonant  nasal,  or  in  some  way  attenuated 

(hence  elided  in  verse). 

n  before  c,  g,  and  qu^  as  in  ring. 

r  wherever  it  occurs  should  be  trilled  or  pronounced  distinctly  {not 
as  in  England). 

B.-'Vowd'Saundi. 
JTofo.— When  several  words  are  given  as  ex&mples,  it  is  not  meant  that 
they  are  all  exactly  alike,  but  that  together  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
sound  required. 

d  (sanus)       father,  alms. 

d  (grilvis)  grandfather,  footpath  :  apart,  available,  sympathy  (but 
the  a  here  is  not  a  pure  a-sound  :  these  three  words 
illustrate  the  shortness  of  short  a  rather  than  its 
quality). 

e  (Ignis)         bay.* 

*  He  vis)         get, 

%  (fidus)         P^iue :  qneen,* 

i  (dnis)         hit,  fltt,  inaudible. 

d  (prOnus)     low,*  alone. 

d  (Ovis)  got. 

a  (Qmor)        wooed,  intrude,  intrusion,  moon.* 

u  (tiimmus)  svpernuous,  book,  full. 

au  (aurum)    fou^l,  cow, 

eu  (ceu)         neuf  (not  quite  exact,  but  suflSciently  so). 
ui(nuic)        French  Im,  ovd:  we  (N,B,-^hu%c^  cui  are  sometimes  in 
verse  aisyllabic,  nmc^  cui^  as  rtnn). 

The  following  present  greater  difficulties  :— 
ae  (Caesar)  may  be  differentiated  from  e  by  giving  it  either  (a) 
the  sound  of  German  cf,  or  i  prolonged,  so  that^ 
e,g.^  tlie  first  two  vowel-bounds  in  prasUreuml  diflfer 
in  quantity  only,  or  {b)  the  sound  of  <ye,  high^ 
9igh,  The  former  is  probably  nearer  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero's  time. 
06  <foedus)  may  be  given  either  (a)  the  sound  of  German  o  or  (b) 

the  sound  of  oi  or  oy  {boy^  boil). 
Hitherto  both  ae  and  oe  have  usually  been  pronounced  like  e.  and  the 
Association  does  not  consider  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  departing 
from  this  custom. 

et  (Proculeius) ;         by   pronouncing   e   and  i  separately  and  then 
fusing  the  sounds,  a  sound  Hke  that  of  e  is  arrived 

at; 

*  A  ttngU  vowel-toand  U  meant.    The  diphthongal  character  often  given  to  wordi  like  tbeiei 
eepeeially  in  Kngland,  ehould  carefully  be  avoided. 
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C — Gt'eek  letters  U9^  in  Latm. 

2  as  cis  in  adze,  or,  at  the.  beginning  of  a  word,  as  English  z, 

ch         k-hy  not  as  k  (nor  as  cA  in  ehatr\  but  rather  like  Scotch  or 
German  ch  (lochX  though  with  a  more  distinct  it-sound. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary^ Latin  teaching,    th    and   ph    may    be 
pronounced  aa  in  English,  and  y^y  asi^i, 

G.  G.  KAMSAY, 

President  qf  tAe  Cla»9ieal  AModatian 
o/SeoUand, 

W.  R.  HARDIE, 

Convener  of  CommUiee  on  the  Pronun- 
eiation  cfLestin, 


DEFECTIVE  CHlLDBEN  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1906. 

'  •  (Oircvlar  to  School  Boards.) 


a  400. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

4>th  Av^ust,  1906. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  oall  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the 
Education  of  Defective  Children  (Scotland)  Act,  1906,  which 
has  now  received  the  Royal  Assent.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  Act,  a  School  Board  is  empowered  to  make  special  provision, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  School  Boards,  for  the 
education,  medical  inspection,  and,  where  required,  for  the 
conversance  to  and  from  school  of  epileptic  or  crippled  or 
defective  children*  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  defray  the  cost  thereof  out  of  the  School  Fund. 

Looking  to  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  School  Boards,  as 
well  as  to  the  provision  already  made  in  Article  20  II  of  the 
Code  for  grants  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote  towards  the 
expenses  Tmich  may  be  incurred  by  School  Boards  and  other 
Managers  in  the  instruction  of  defective  and  epileptic  children, 
my  Lords  trust  that  your  Board  will  carefiilljr  consider  whether 
tMy  should  not  now  make  special  provision  of  the  nature 
8|)ecified  in  the  Act  for  any  such  chiloren  who  may  be  resident 
within  their  district.  They  should,  at  all  events,  ascertain  in 
the  first  place  what  children,  at  present  in  schools  under  their 
di&rge,  mil  under  the  definitions  contained  in  the  Act,  and 
secondly,  ascertain  similarly  the  number  of  such  children  within 
their  district  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  School    The 

•  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  aa  follows  ; — 

In  this  Act  the  following  words  and  expressions  have  the  meanings 
hereinafter  assigned  to  them  (that  is  to  say) : — 

The  expression  ^epileptic  children "  means  children  who,  not 
being  idiots  or  imbeciles,  are  unfit,  by  reason  of  severe 
epilepsy^  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools  : 
The  expression  ^defective  children"  means  children  who,  not 
being  imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  dull  or  backward, 
are,  oy  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  incapable  of 
receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  scaools. 
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Board's  enquiry  as  to  what  children  are  to  be  regarded  as 
''  defective  "  should  be  conducted  through  a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Boards  who,  after  making  this  investigation,  may  resolve  that 
it  is  desirable  to  make  special  provision  for  children  in  their 
district,  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  schools  of  this  kind  already  in  existence.  Among' 
such  schools  are  those  under  the  principal  educational 
auth«ritieB  ift  En^knd.  Special  provUioa  has  also  h^eix  ma^e 
by  the  Ghu^w  School  Board  in  this  direction  for  some  years 
past 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  district  are  not  such  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  would  make  such  special  provision 
necessary,  the  Department  would  be  glad  to  have,  at  all  events, 
a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  fall  under  the 
foregoing  definitions,  and  what  simpler  measures  the  Board 
would  propose,  with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  the  desire  of 
Parliament  as  indicated  in  the  Act. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 


USE  OF  SCHOOL  PEEMISES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

HOTTBS. 

(Circular  to  School  Boards.) 

a  401. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

4^  AicguH,  1906. 
Sir, 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  school  premises  out  of  school  hours 
is  occasionally  granted  by  School  Boards  without  sufficient 
precaution  being  taken  to  guard  against  injury  to  the  premises 
(more  especially*  to  the  school  benches,  which  are  ill-adapted  for 
the  use  of  adults),  or  other  prejudicial  results  occurring  through 
such  use. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  travelling  concert  companies 
and  the  like  are  frequently  successful  in  Obtaining  the  parish 
school-room  at  a  very  trifling  cost  to  cover  ^e  expense  of 
lightinff  and  cleaning,  &c.,  even  in  cases  where  a  public  hall 
might  nave  been  hired  by  them  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

Apart  from  other  objections  to  the  practice,  there  is  a  serious 
danger  of  its  being  a  means  of  spreading  infectious  sickness. 
Their  Lordships  have  consequently  felt  it  Their  duty  to  warn 
Managers  that  it  would  be  well  to  exercise  greater  caution  in 
future  in  allowing  a  school  to  be  used,  either  with  or  without 
payment,  for  the  purpose  of  entertainments,  more  particularly  if 
some  other  suitable  building  is  obtainable  in  the  district. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON  THB 


TEACHING   OF    ENGLISH 


m 


SCOTTISH   PRIMARY    SCHOOLS 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 


Thb  preBenfe  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Memoranda 
which  it  is  intended  to  issue  at  short  intervals.  As  is 
well  known,  it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  (as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from 
prescribing  in  detail  the  com^ses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have 
been  left  free  to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for 
consideration  and  approval.  There  is  no  thought  of 
departing  from  this  policy  which,  though  not  without 
its  disadvantages  in  certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a 
stimulus  to  independent  deliberation  upon  questions  of 
curriculum,  and  thereby  a  directness  of  purpose  and 
aim  to  individual  work,  the  eflfects  of  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our  schools.  The-  task 
of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in  any  given  subject  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  the  Department 
has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for  guidance.  It  is 
in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme 
of  instruction.  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to 
the  particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must 
take  account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes 
are  subdivided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  which 
the  horae  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the 
education   of  the  children, — considerations   which  are 
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foreign  to  a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation 
and  development  of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  certain  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Further- 
more, the  Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or 
authoritative  documents.  The  views  expressed  embody, 
it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate 
the  best  schools ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  made  which  are  not  suppoited  by  the  actual 
experience  of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  and 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully 
weighed,  with  a  view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is 
expected,  therefore,  is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  teachers  and  managers 
in  the  fra.ming  of  their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no 
radical  departure  may  be  made  from  the  general 
principles  advocated  without  a  deliberate  judgment 
as  to  the  reasons  which  justify  such  a  departure. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  present  Memorandum 
is  a  revision  of  a  similar  document,  originally  prepared 
for  this  Department,  but  communicated  to  the  £loard  of 
Education  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  ''Suggestions" 
recently  published  by  them.  It  has  been  selected  to 
begin  the  series,  partly  because  the  Department  desires 
to  emphasise  its  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
English  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Primary  School,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  has  been  under  the 
Department's  consideration  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
of  the  others.  Although  it  is  the  needs  of  the  Primary 
School  that  have  been  chiefly  kept  in  view,  not  a  little 
of  what  is  said  is  equally  applicable  to  the  elementary 
stages  of  English  study  in  all  Scottish  Schools. 

Scotch  JEdticatio?i  Department. 
March,  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON  THE 

TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

IN 

SCOTTISH    PRIMARY   SCHOOLS 


Introductory. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  Primary  School  s  i.  Aim. 
aims  simply  at  enabling  the  pupils  to  understand,  enjoy 
and  use  good  English  of  moderate  difficulty,  whether 
spoken  or  written.  Spelling,  Grammar,  Etymology,  &c., 
ar^  to  be  regarded  solely  as  means  to  this  end,  and 
pursued  only  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  it.  Its  attain- 
ment involves  the  systematic  cultivation  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  expressed  in  language.  Hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum. 

To  English  thus  defined  all  other  subjects  lend  their  i  ^ 
aid,  in  so  far  as  they  employ  language  as  a  medium  [^\I 
of  communication.  All  subjects,  therefore,  and  all  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school  life,  give  opportunities  for 
incidental  practice  in  English,  which  the  teacher  should 
use  by  making,  and  by  insisting  that  the  pupils  make, 
all  oral  communications  in  good  English,  well  pronounced, 
and  thrown  (if  need  be)  into  complete  grammatical  form. 
But  such  practice  is  incidental  only.  Correction  of 
errors,  or  insistence  on  grammatical  completeness,  should 
not  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  impede  fluency  or  to  distract 
attention  from  the  matter  in  hand.  The  teaching  of 
correct  forms  of  speech  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  systematic 
exercises  about  to  be  described;  but,  as  correct  forms  are 
learned,  they  should  be  practised  on  all  occasions,  else 
the  benefit  of  the  systematic  instruction  will  be  lost. 
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Memor(mdum  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 


§  3.  Syatem-  Systematic  instruction  in  English  should  begin  with 
Hon  b^jM*'  speech.  Command  of  spoken  English  is  not  only  ot 
with  Speech,  obvious  practical  value,  and  a  thing  to  be  acquired  for 
its  own  sake,  but  supplies  the  best  foundation  for  the 
study  of  the  written  language.  It  follows  that,  where 
the  children's  command  of  English  on  entering  school 
is  small,  the  introduction  of  Reading  should  (if  the 
age  of  the  children  permit  it)  be  postponed  till  a 
certain  degree  of  oral  proficiency  has  been  attained. 
Otherwise  English  names  and  sounds  come  to  be 
associated  primarily  with  symbols,  not  with  things, 
whatever  be  the  system  adopted  for  the  teaching  of 
Reading. 


4.  Applica- 
tion to 
Scotland. 


The  general  problem,  then,  is  to  increase  the  child's 
knowledge  of  English  by  getting  him  to  listen  and  to 
read,  and  his  command  of  it  by  getting  him  to  speak  and 
to  write.  But  the  second  of  these  processes  must  wait 
on  the  first,  for  children  always  understand  more  words 
than  they  use.  This  obvious  truth  has  a  peculiar  force 
in  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  Scotland. 
The  mother-tongue  of  most  Lowland  children  is  so  like 
English  that  they  e^n  imderstand  simple  spoken  English 
to  some  extent  when  they  enter  school,  though  they 
cannot  use  it  freely.  Yet  Lowland  Scots,  being  historically 
a  national  language,  possessing  a  literature  to  which  the 
children  will  be  introduced  some  day,  is  not  to  be 
treated  like  a  provincial  dialect.  The  teacher  should 
not  discourage  its  use  by  the  children  in  those  familiar 
talks  through  which  he  seeks  to  give  them  confidence, 
nor  hesitate  to  use  it  himself  when  English  foils  as  a 
means  of  communication. 


§5.  Classifi- 
cation for 
English. 


These  principles  plainly  apply  in  full  force  to  the 
case  of  Gaelic-spealnng  children.  But  even  Lowlaml 
children  vary  greatly  in  their  initial  attainments  in 
English,  and  the  teacher's  first  business  is  to  ascertain 
approximately  what  each  child's  attainments  are,  and  to 
classify  for  English  accordingly.  This  will,  in  the 
first  place,  suggest  how  long  Reading  should  be  deferred. 
The  application  to  composition  is  still  more  important, 
and  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  And,  in  general,  it  is 
evident  that,  with  such  diversities  of  initial  attain* 
ment,  as  between  school  and  school,  the  same  disciplina 
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cannot  be  applied  at  the  outset  to  all  schools  alike,  nor 
the  same  results  expected  from  all  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

II. 

The  Understanding  and  Appreciation  of  English. 

(a)  The  Understanding  of  English. 

In  the  field  available  for  the  training  of  intelligence,  §  6.  Special 
English  is  not  sharply  delimited  from  other  class  subjects.  lJ^^,^^i^' 
But  one  part  of  that  field  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  its 
peculiar  property.  It  is  the  special  province  of  Literature 
to  deal  with  human  motive,  character  and  action.  The 
main  aim  of  the  literature  lesson,  therefore,  on  this  side, 
is  to  increase  the  child's  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  about 
life,  to  give  them  precision,  and  to  bring  them  into 
new  relations.  The  mental  processes  involved,  being 
in  no  sense  peculiar  to  English,  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  It  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  forms  of 
literature  appropriate  to  the  Primary  School,  and  to 
outline  a  method  by  which  they  may  be  taught. 

School  Literature  should  deal  chiefly  with  human  §  7.  Scbooi 
action,  and  should  therefore  be  principally  narrative  ^**^®^*^"'^®' 
(or  dramatic)  in  form,  proceeding  from  folk  tales  and 
songs  to  fables  and  parables,  myths  and  legends  (whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse),  romance  and  adventure,  history  and 
biography.  It  should  also  include  sketches  of  travel  and 
discovery,  and  descriptions  of  unfamiliar  phenomena  or 
processes  likely  to  excite  curiosity  and  imagination. 
Familiar  aspects  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best 
studied  direct.  Simple  lyrics  are  always  suitable  ;  and 
some  elegiac  poetry  of  an  obvious  kind,  even  some  very 
easy  specimens  oi  oratory  and  argument  may  be  at- 
tempted with  the  highest  class ;  but  there  is  little  room 
for  reflective,  and  none  for  purely  subjective  literature. 
Stories  of  child-life  are  naturally  suitable  for  children, 
provided  they  be  not  too  trivial.  The  simple  con- 
ditions of  primitive  life  are  also  easily  realised  by 
children ;  but  many  aspects  of  modem  life  may 
be  made  at  least  as  interesting.  For  Scottish 
children  the  picturesque  story  of  their  own  land  is 
peculiarly  appropriate,  and  so  are  some  Scottish  songs, 
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poems  and  ballads.  Nor  should  tales  and  poems  of 
merely  local  repute  be  disdained  in  their  native  localities, 
for  they  lie  at  the  roots  of  popular  literature. 

§  8.  Litera.  Whether  Reading  be  begun  at  once  or  not,  the  teaching 
Reading.  of  literature  should  at  first  be  entirely  oral ;  it  should 
continue  to  be  largely  oral  until  the  mechanical  difficul- 
ties of  Reading  have  been  mastered ;  and  to  the  end  of 
the  Elementary  Course  the  reading  of  good  literature 
aloud  by  the  teacher  should  form  a  r^ular  exercise.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  lesson  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  not  subordinated  to,  or  needlessly  complicated 
with,  the  mechanical  art  of  word-naming,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  elocution. 

Ir!d  CM^Uni^  When  the  mechanics  of  Reading  have  been  mastered, 
0U8  Keading.  the  schcmc  of  work  should  provide  for  continuous  read- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  reading  of  extracts  from  class-books 
of  the  ordinary  type.  The  ordinary  class-books,  being 
designed  primarily  to  increase  the  children's  power  of 
understanding  English,  should  be  carefully  graded  in 
point  of  difficulty,  yet  always  hard  enough  to  require 
constant  eflfort.  Each  lesson  should  be  of  a  length,  or  be 
divisible  into  lengths,  comprehensible  at  one  reading,  and 
should  have  a  certain  unity  and  completeness.  The 
books  chosen  for  continuous  reading,  being  intended 
primarily  to  give  that  enjoyment  which  comes  from  the 
unembarrassed  exercise  of  power,  should  be  easier  than 
the  class-reader :  they  should  be  read  more  rapidly, 
with  attention  rather  to  matter  than  to  language ;  and  in 
the  upper  classes  they  should  be  read  silently.  (See  §  25.) 
But  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  one  or  two 
pieces  of  the  same  difficulty  as  the  lessons  in  the  class- 
book,  but  of  considerably  greater  length,  ought  to  be 
studied  minutely  in  respect  of  construction,  as  well  as  of 
matter  and  language,  in  order  to  develop  the  power  of 
sustained  attention,  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
Supplementary  Course. 


K^ine^in  ^^  ^^^  lowcr  classcs,  ucw  words  having  been  picked 
the  Lower  out,  attacked  and  classified  according  to  the  system  of 
^'  reading  adopted  in  the  school,  the  whole  lesson  might 

be  read  rapidly  by  some  of  the  best  readers.     Others 
might  then  attempt  to  give  the  gist  of  it  in  their  own 
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^ords.  If  no  one  succeeds,  the  lesson  is  too  hard :  if 
le  first  account  is  quite  adequate,  little  more  time  need 
e  spent  on  it ;  but  with  a  well-graded  reading-book  this 
rst  account,  though  not  nonsensical,  will  be  sufficiently 
ague,  inaccurate  and  out  of  focus  to  show  the  need  for 
irther  study,  and  to  reveal  the  points  where  that  need 
;  most  felt.  The  lesson  should  therefore  be  read  again 
Y  par^^aphs,  with  explanation  of  unfamiliar  words  and 
hraaes*  The  difficulties  at  iJiis  stage  will  be  chiefly 
inoretQ,  and  explanation  will  proceed  either  by  actual 
lustration  or  by  description  based,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  the  actual  experience  of  the  pupils.  But  definite 
xplanation  of  detail  should  always  follow  the  pupils' 
ttempt  to  make  out  the  sense  from  the  context.  As  the 
3Cond  reading  proceeds,  the  teacher  will  recall  the  first 
ccount  and  get  it  corrected,  filled  out  and  readj usted .  An 
ccurate,  complete  and  proportioned  summary  will  thus 
[neirge,  which  the  pupils  will  reproduce  at  the  end  of 
le  second  reading.  Finally,  the  whole  lesson  may,  but 
eed  not  always,  be  read  aloud  for  eflfect,  the  class 
riticising  with  books  closed. 

As  the  pupils  grow  older,  the  first  reading  may  be «  n.  and  in 
^placed  by  a  silent  perusal,  and  the  teacher's  help  in  SLS?^' 
mimarising  paragraphs  may  be  gradually  withdrawn. 
Itymology  may  be  invoked  to  deal  with  derivative  words, 
le  lists  of  roots,  i&c,  commonly  appended  to  readers 
eing  userl  in  the  higher  clasees  as  a  dictionary,  and  in 
le  highest  class  of  all  the  dictionary  itself.  Grammar 
lay  be  similarly  employed  to  analyse  complex  construc- 
ons ;  and  difficult  connections  may  be  made  clear  by 
applying  or 'varying  the  connectives.  The  final  sum- 
lary  may  be  written  in  whole  or  in  part:  an  alternative 
xercise  of  equal  value  is  the  expansion  of  part  of  the 
immary  to  something  like  its  original  dimensions.  It 
;  of  the  first  importance  that  pupils  should  catch  the 
lain  drift  of  the  whole  lesson,  distinguish  essentials  from 
[X)idents,  and  appreciate  the  relative  importance  and 
3nnection  of  parts.  Causal  relations,  on  the  perception 
I  which  the  development  of  intelligence  so  largely  de- 
ends,  appear  in  the  special  field  of  literature  chiefly  in 
le  form  of  motive  and  act,  in  which  form  they  are 
3adily  apprehended  by  children,  provided  that  the 
lotives  are  not  altogether  beyond  their  experience. 
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.  (b)  The  Appreciation  of  English  :  Poetry. 

§12.  Special  But  if  the  understanding  of  Literature  involves  no 
Poetry  in  the  mental  processes  which  are  not  also  involved  in  the 
s^toT^  understanding  of  History,  and  even  of  Science,  its 
emotional  appeal  marks  it  off  verv  clearly  from  such 
subjects,  and  allies  it  rather  with  Music  and  Drawing. 
This  appeal  is  made,  in  some  measure,  bv  all  literature, 
but  most  characteristically  by  Poetry.  To  Poetry,  then, 
this  part  of  the  discussion  may  conveniently  be  confined. 

Repetition  of  Poetry  will  be  mentioned  hereafter 
among  expression  exercises,  and  again  among  voice- 
exerciaes.  But  these  are  merely  incidental  uses,  for 
which  its  metrical  form  recommends  it.  Its  peculiar 
function  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  emotions.  What  emotions  can  it  cultivate,  and 
how?  The  answer  to  these  questions  determines  the 
choice  of  poetry  for  schools,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it 

Poetry  selected  for  children  must  arouse  no  unworthy 
emotion ;  nor  such  potent  emotions  as  terror,  or  even 
pity,  to  an  overwhelming  degree ;  nor  can  it  {H*opediy 
appeal  to  instincts  which  have  not  yet  arisen.  But  if 
an:  instinct  is  sure  to  arise  and  to  need  regulation, 
poetry  can,  in  some  measure,  prepare  for  its  advent  by 
presenting  its  objects  first  in  a  pure  and  ideal  form. 

There  remains  a  group  of  pleasurable  or  expansive 
emotions  proper  to  childhood,  and  ranging  from  mere 
glee  and  frolic  and  mere  delight  in  pretty  things,  through 
sympathy,  love  and  admiration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  joy  in  natural  beauty  and  wonder  on  the  other, 
to  such  deep  sentiments  as  reverence  and  awe. 

§  13.  Poetiy  Viewed  in  this  light,  poetry  in  schools  may  become  a 
and  Morals,  powerful  ally  to  morals  by  broadenin^j  and  deepening 
the  emotional  nature,  and  so  enriching  the  soil  of  the 
virtues.  But  its  efiect  on  conduct  and  character  is  in- 
direct. It  cannot  replace  moral  instruction,  much  less 
the  training  of  the  will  in  habits  of  well-doing.  Nor 
conversely  are  moral  precepts  poetry,  though  couched  in 
verse. 
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Poetry,  then,  cultivates  the  emotions  by  presenting  §  J*.  Tii« 
iieir  objects  in  pure  and  ideal  forms.  Poetic  ideas  p^et^'^ 
lust  be  concrete,  for  no  one  is  moved  by  abstractions ; 
nd  (beyond  the  stage  of  babyhood)  their  connection 
mst  be  intelligible.  But,  though  the  children  must  be 
ble  to  picture  the  images  clearly  enough  to  feel  their 
3rce,  poetic  images  need  not  have  the  definite  precision 
hat  science  demands.  Some  emotions,  and  tnose  the 
eepest,  depend  on  vague  suggestions,  which  can  be  felt 
ideed,  but  not  digested  into  words.  So,  too,  though  the 
trhole  poem  must  have  a  meaning  for  the  children,  it  is 
>y  no  means  necessary  that  they  should  comprehend  its 
nil  meaning  as  a  grown  person  might.  Narrative,  as  has 
h'eady  been  shown,  is  the  form  of  connection  which 
hildren  can  best  understand  and  enjoy.  Selections  for 
chools  should  therefore  consist  largely  of  narrative 
K)ems  and  ballads,  or  of  poems  which  contain  at  least 
,  thread  of  nan^ative.* 

But  poetry  owes  its  peculiar  emotional  effect  as  much  f^^p^,^ 
o  its  metrical  form  as  to  its  matter.  This  is  especially 
rue  of  early  childhood ;  little  children  delight  in  mere 
ingles,  with  no  sense  or  no  connected  sense.  At  that 
tage,  in  fact,  verse  is  not  distinguished  from  song;  there 
ire  therefore  no  verses  more  suitable  for  young  children 
han  the  words  of  their  songs.  And  to  the  last  a  high 
tandard  of  metrical  excellence  must  be  exacted  in 
)oetry  proposed  for  children,  and,  above  all,  in  poetry 
vhich  tney  are  to  learn  by  heart.  For  it  is  this  same 
lenient  of  metrical  recurrence,  to  which  poetry  owes 
Quch  of  its  emotional  power,  that  makes  it  easy  to 
emember.  The  recurrences,  however,  must  not  be  too 
elaborate  for  childish  ears. 

[An  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  is  made  in  the 
,ppcnded  Syllabus.] 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  poetry  §  i^-  . 
hould  be  taught  orally  longer  than  any  other  form  of  D^uctrona. 
it^rature,  and  that  to  the  last  the  reading  of  a  poem 
,loud  should  always  form  a  stage  in  its  preparation, 
^oetry  should  not  be  read  like  prose,  but  with  emphasis 
►n  those  elements  of  melody  and  metre  on  wliich  so 
auch  of  its  effect  depends.     It  should  bo  read    with 
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§17. 

Develop- 

meiiU. 

(a)  DiscoB- 
ffion  of 
Meaning. 


feeling,  since  emotion  is  eminently  contagions.  A  poem 
should  first  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  its  general  meaning 
explained  so  far  as  the  pupil  can  comprehend  it  The 
teacher  should  then  go  thi'ough  it  in  detail,  helping  the 
children  to  picture  the  successive  images  and  to  follow 
their  connection.  Not  till  this  has  been  thoroughly 
done  should  learning  by  heart  begin,  and  by  that  time  it 
will  be  found  that  pupils  of  any  intelligence  and  sen- 
sibility have  learned  most  of  the  poem  unconsciously. 
It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that,  though  a  good  deal  of 
good  poetry  should  be  studied  by  the  whole  class  every 
year  in  this  minute  and  careful  way,  the  same  amount 
of  poetry  and  the  same  pieces  of  poetry  need  not  be 
learned  oy  all.  Beyond  a  common  modicum,  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  voice-traininsr,  the  teacher  will  be  guided  by 
his  knowledge  of  each  child's  temperament  and  capacity 
(and  the  gift  for  learning  verse  varies  nearly  as  much  as 
the  gift  for  learning  tunes) ;  and  finally  something  should 
be  left  to  the  child's  own  choice. 

The  study  of  poetry  starts  some  other  intellectual 
processes  important  enough  to  be  touched  on. 

The  meaning  of  a  poem,  as  of  any  other  piece  of 
literatm^e,  may  be  brought  out  and  its  truth  discussed. 
The  elevated  style  of  poetry  sometimes  makes  this 
peculiarly  necessary  ;  quaint  misconceptions  may  other- 
wise arise. 


(6)  Analysis  In  the  higher  classes,  but  scarcely  below  the  Quali* 
of  Form.  fying  Stage,  there  may  also  be  some  discussion  of 
poetic  form.  The  poem,  that  is,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  its  stnicture,  imagery  and 
versification  analysed,  with  a  view  to  discover  how  the 
poet  has  produced  his  effects.  An  emotional  effect 
cannot  be  analysed  till  it  has  been  felt,  and  an  analysis 
which  destroys  feeling  has  defeated  its  own  end.  feut 
good  poetry  will  never  lose  by  sympathetic  analysis. 

(e)  Judgment     An  attempt  may  also  be  made  to  cultivate  judgment 

»nd Taste,     gj^^  taste,  by  comparing  (e.g.)  two  stanzas  of  one  poem, 

or  two  poems  by  one  author,  or  two  authors  on  the 

same  subject,  and  asking  the  children  which  they  prefer. 

But  their  liking  must  on  no  account  be  forced.     Their 
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taste  must  grow  naturally  by  feeding  on  the  best.  It  is 
enough  if,  as  they  advance,  they  mare  and  more  prefer 
the  best,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  show  reasons 
for  their  pi-ef  erence. 

HL 

Thh  Use  of  English  :  Composition. 

(a)  Oral  Composition. 

In  all  case^j  the  first  exercises  in  expression  should  li^^^ 
aim  merely  at  fluency,  and  should  consist  of  singing- 
games,  guessing-games,  rhymes  and  familiar  talks,  all  m 
the  form  of  play  and  designed  simply  to  encourage  the 
children  to  speak  freely,  whether  in  English,  in  Scots, 
or  in  Gaelic. 

Where  home  English  is  fairly  good   and  abundant,  ciL*^*"^ 
these  familiar  talks  may  soon  be  directed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  accuracy  in  idiom  and  precision  in  vocabulary  by 
correction  of  errors  as  they  arise. 

But  the  more  scanty  and  debased  the  home  English  ^.^•^^^ 
is  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  postpone  this  attempt* 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  English  speech  by  purely 
imitative  processes : 

First,  by  actual  repetition  of  folk-songs  and  rhymes,  Jj^y^^**^" 
preferred  to  prose  as  more  easily  remembered,  and 
diosen  primarily  for  those  qualities  of  simple  vocabulary 
and  idiom  which  they  share  with  familiar  speech. 

Second,  by  reproduction  of  narrative  or  dramatic  ^^^JSSSiTf 
prose.  If  this  exercise  begins  with  folk  and  fairy-tales  Proee. 
of  the  £suiiiliar  recurrent  type,  it  will  be  at  first  a  form 
of  prose  repetition,  the  reiterations  which  mark  all 
genuine  folk-tales  helping  the  memory  in  the  same  way 
as  the  metrical  recurrences  of  verse.  The  easiest 
stories  are  those  in  which  the  episodes  are  shortest 
and  fullest  of  reiterations.     Progress    is  secured  by 

*  Note. — At  this  point  scientifio  procedure  would  require  the 
formulation  of  a  minimum  list  of  ideas  and  relations,  which  children 
ought  to  master  before  they  proceed  to  formal  instruction.  But  this 
hM  not  y«t  bem  done  for  SootUind. 
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lengtbenii]^  and  varying  the  episodes,  until  tlie  storj 
approaches  the  ordinary  type  of  continuous  namU^rre 
and  the  reproduction  correspondingly  loses  its  character 
of  mere  repetition ;  and  the  children  may  ultimately  try 
to  invent  episodes  or  stories,  modelled  at  first  on  those 
which  they  have  learned.  The  material  thus  acqtiiretl 
may  be  worked  up  by  question  and  answer,  by  illustra- 
tion and  by  dramatization.  But,  beyond  any  explana* 
tions  (by  word,  picture  or  gesture)  that  may  be  needed 
for  the  compreh^ision  of  the  story,  such  developments 
had  better  not  be  attempted  until  the  story  itself  is  fairly 
familiar.  To  this  end  it  should  be  told  again  and  again, 
always  in  the  same  words.  Fortunately,  children  like  an 
old  story  at  least  as  well  as  a  new  one,  and  are  great 
sticklers  for  verbal  consistency. 

(c)  Picture  Third,  by  description,  which,  though  less  readily 
i^80D8.^^  appreciated  and  remembered  than  naiTative,  is  extremely 
useful  for  vocabulary.  With  the  class  of  children  here 
considered,  such  descriptions  should  be  at  first  of  un- 
familiar objects  and  pictures,  so  that  they  may  deal  at  first 
with  English  supplied  to  them.  As  their  powers  increase, 
the  teacher  may  return  upon  those  spontaneous  talks 
about  familiar  objects  and  experiences  with  which  he 
began,  and  may  now  aim  at  securing  acciu*acy  and 
precision  by  the  correction  of  errors  that  arise  or  by  the 
anticipation  of  errors  likely  to  arise.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure  ;  and  correction,  when  administered, 
should  be  constructive,  obliterating  the  wrong  form  by 
the  right  one.  lliese  descriptive  exercises  will  overlap 
the  field  of  the  Object  or  Nature  Study  lessons, 
but  the  two  are  quite  distinct  in  purpose  and  method. 
The  aim  of  the  one  is  observation,  of  the  other  expression. 
Subjects  may  be  taken  up  for  the  latter  purpose  which 
have  little  value  for  the  former ;  and  lessons  whose  value 
for  Nature  Study  is  exhausted  may  be  repeated,  in  order 
to  secure  correctness  in  the  use  of  words  and  idioms 
in  which  there  remains  any  tendency  to  go  wrong. 

§  21.  Method     Thcsc  storics,  &c.,  may  be  told  to  a  whole  class  or 

OiSi  rS!^^*'**  section  of  a  class,  but  they  must  be  reproduced  individu- 

prodnetioo.    ally.      The  ultimate  object    in   view   being    the  free 

expression  of  their  own  thoughts  iu  their  own  words^ 
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be  children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  qoesttons,  to 
ayent  episodea  or  variations,  to  propose  subjects  for 
onversation,  and  even  (within  bounds)  to  discuss  them 
fith  one  another.  Composition,  like  reading  aloud, 
ai{^es  an  audience.  The  natural  motive  to  speech  is 
he  desire  to  make  one's  self  understood;  but  this  motive 
3  weakened  if  the  child  addresses  only  the  teadier,  who 
%8  he  knows)  understands  alreatly.  He  should  there- 
3re,  as  far  as  possible,  address  and  be  criticised  by  his 
lass-mates,  and  may  occasionally  be  required  to  narrate 
»r  describe  something  to  a  class  other  than  his  own,  or 
o  listai  to  their  efforts. 

When  the  mechanics  of  Reading  have  been  *5airly  J22^Modifi' 
aastered,   reproduction  of  the  reading  lesson  in  the  ^  introdac- 
uanner  above  described    may  partially  replace  these  ^^^„ 
)urely  oral  exercises.     No  lesson  which  is  worthy  of         °'     , 
nclusion  in  a  class  reader  should  ever  be  finally  quitted 
mtil  the  scholars  can  give  some  reasonable  account  of  it 
n  their  own  words,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  have 
ictuallv  done  so,  the  individuals  selected  being  varied 
rom  day  to  day.     This  oral  summary  may  gradually 
md  partially  give  place  to  written  composition,  but  the 
labit  of  oral  summarizing  should  never  be  abandoned 
altogether.    The  practice  of  continuous  oral  composition, 
lowever,  will,  as  fluency  and  connectedness  mcrease, 
)ecome   more  and   more  incidental  to   the  lessons  in 
Jeading,  History,  Geography  and  Nature  Study,  until 
kS  a  substantive   exercise   it   survives  principally    as 
t  preliminary  to  written  composition. 

But,   along    with  this    practice    in  continuous  oral  §  23.  Formal 
composition,    there    should,    from    the    stage    marked  |*^^"®*  "* 
)y  the  return  on  familiar  conversation,  be  systematic  nSLin^ 
)ral  lessons  in   sentence-making,  designed   to  correct 
nistakes  in  the  use  of  words  and  constructions,  and  to 
tdd  to  the   stock   of  effective  vocabulary  and  idiom. 
[<'or  this    purpose   the   teacher   should   now   begin   to 
nake  Ksts  of  common  errors  in  vocabulary  and  idiom, 
md  of  words  and  constructions  which  he  wishes  the 
children  to  master  effectively.     Mistakes  of  accidence,  , 

or  example,  should  be  treated  in  this  way  ;  and,  in 
jeneral,  all  mistakes  common  to  oral  and  written  com- 
>06ition  should  be  eradicated  orally,  though  sonje  further 
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correction  will  always  be  necessary  so  long  as  the  diffi 
culties  of  writing  divide  the  attention.  Though  tht 
formal  pui'pose  of  the  exercises  should  be  clear  to  tJi* 
teacher,  they  should  be  presented  to  the  children  a 
exercises  on  things,  not  on  words.  The  children  shonli 
be  asked,  that  is,  to  tell  something  true  about  a  thing 
or  about  two  or  more  tbings  in  proper  relation.  Th« 
new  words  and  idioms  thus  practised  must  be  such  a 
the  children  have  already  heard  or  read.  Their  use  ii 
oral  composition  helps  the  children  to  define  them  as 
well  as  to  make  them  their  own,  for  words  can  b 
explained  by  using  them  in  another  context  as  wrfl  a 
by  translating  them  into  other  words.  The  vocabolar 
of  children  is  not  only  scanty,  but  vague  and  generic 
It  must  be  widened  and  made  specific.  And  this  i 
equally  true  of  their  conceptions  of  relation.  An  earh 
lesson  on  a  ship,  e.g.^  might  bring  in  the  correct  use  o: 
words  like  '^ deck''  and  **  steer,''  and  of  spatial  adverb 
and  prepositions  like  "astern"  and  ** beyond."  These 
foimal  lessons  can  be  practised  even  with  in&nts  i 
associated  with  motor  activities,  the  teacher,  e.g.,  point 
ing  to  objects  for  the  children  to  name,  or  naming 
objects  for  them  to  point  to,  performing  actions  foi 
them  to  describe,  or  ordering  actions  for  them  to  per 
form. 

§24.  Material  Material  for  these  formal  exercises  will  be  yielded  bj 
Mipphed  by  ^^  conversation  lessons,  and  may  also  be  gathered  b] 
Composition,  asking  the  childi'en  quite  early  in  the  Junior  Divisioi 
to  write  in  pencil  all  they  know  about  something  ii 
which  they  are  certain  to  be  interested,  e.g.j  the  schoo 
game  then  in  season.  Their  efforts — which  they  shoulc 
be  encouraged  to  make  as  full  as  possible — wUl  yield  c 
crop  of  errors  in  accidence,  &c.,  which  can  then  be 
eradicated  orally.  They  will  also  reveal  mistakes  ii 
utterance  which  might  easily  escape  the  ear.  But  this 
exercise  is  not  to  be  regarded  at  first  as  a  regular  fora 
of  written  composition.  It  should  not  be  repeated  till 
the  errors  it  discloses  have  been  fairly  overcome:  i[ 
should  not  be  corrected  individually  ;  and  it  should  noi 
as  a  rule  be  returned  to  the  pupils. 

825-  ^''«qJ2     III  small  schools  these  oral  exercises  cannot  be  graded 
Kdgiiah!^       so  elaborately  in  their  early  stages  as  is  here  indic^^tQcL 
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But  even  if  the  infants  are  taught  as  one  class,  tlie 
younger  children  will  gain  something  by  hearing  and 
imitating  the  older.  In  large  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effective  practice  of  oral  exercises  involves  a 
different  organization  from  that  which  commonly 
prevails.  Whether  in  their  simple  form,  or  as  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  Reading,  they  should  be  taken  with 
small  sections  at  a  time.  A  large  class  of  fifty  or  sixty 
^ould  therefore  be  organized  in  sections,  one  of  which 
is  taken  at  a  time  for  the  lesson  in  English,  the  rest 
being  meanwhile  employed  in  silent  work,  one  form  of 
which  will  be  the  silent  reading  already  described  (§  9). 
This  i^n  is  in  effect  an  imitation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  teaching  is  perforce  conducted  in  rural  schools — ■ 
conditions  which  have  not  been  found  unfavourable  to 
individual  effort  or  to  the  production  of  solid  results. 


(b)     Wntten  Composition, 

Written  Composition  in  the  proper  sense  should  not  Invritun^^ 
begin  until  the  children  have  attained  considerable  pro-  Composition 
ficiency  in  oral  composition  and  in  the  mechanics  of  ^ip*^^'d"to 
Writing.  ^rai    . . 

^  Composition. 

In  respect  of  its  medium  written  composition  is  the 
last  term  in  a  series  which  begins  with  printing  and 
proceeds  to  copy- writing,  transcription,  dictation  and 
writing  from  memory.  This  mechanical  aspect  will  be 
treated  separately  here,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  treated  separately  in  actual  practice. 

In  respect  of  the  mental  processes  involved,  written 
composition  is  essentially  an  extension  of  oral  compos- 
ition. But  a  speaker  can  make  his  meaning  clear  by 
the  use  of  reiteration,  inflection  and  gesture.  In  written 
composition  these  aids  to  clearness  are  withdrawn. 
Their  absence  obliges  us  to  bestow  more  care  on  the 
an-angement  of  matter,  on  the  structure  of  sentences, 
and  on  the  choice  and  order  of  words.  And  the  com- 
parative slowness  of  the  medium  allows  this  to  be  done. 

The  reproduction  of  a  short  narrative  at  something  ment  o7^^^ 
like  its  original  length  makes  little  demand  on  the  in-  Matter. 
telligence,  except  to  grasp  the  general  drift  of  the  story,  (a)  Narrative 
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But  it  reveals  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  written 
composition,  viz.,  the  conventions  of  the  written  sent^ice, 
and  so  affords  an  excellent  exercise  for  bc^ioners  in 
breaking  up  a  given  whole  into  sentences*  The  transition 
from  oral  to  written  narrative  may  be  made  by  writing 
on  the  blackboard  to  the  children's  dictation,  but  without 

Eunctuation,  a  story  which  they  have  learned,  and  then, 
y  comparison  with  the  original,  breaking  it  up  into 
sentences  before  their  eyes.  At  this  point  granunatical 
analysis  begins.  The  stories  reproduced  should  be  worth 
reproducing. 

The  exercise  just  described  may  be  varied  indefinitely 
by  changing  the  point  of  view  {e.g.,  from  actor's  to  spec- 
tator's), the  person  from  first  to  third,  the  style  from  durect 
to  oblique,  or  the  form  from  narrative  to  dramatic* 

Its  value  as  an  intellectual  discipline  increases  as  the 
original  narrative  grows  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
summary.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  apprehend  not 
only  the  general  drift  of  the  narrative  but  the  relative 
importance  of  its  parts,  to  distinguish  essentials,  and  to 
indicate  new  turns  by  paragraphing.  This  is  very 
important,  for  children  are  easy  victims  to  picturesque 
detail ;  the  way  should  be  prepared  by  series  of  questions 
or  by  giving  heads  of  paragraphs.  Finally  a  paragraph 
of  the  summary  may  be  expanded  to  its  original 
dimensions. 

All  these  exercises  are  meant  to  lead  up  to  the  free 
narration  in  the  children's  own  words  of  imaginary  or  real 
experiences  of  their  own. 

W^«««"P-  In  descriptive  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  (if 
previously  discussed)  may  be  said  to  be  given  in  the  form 
of  sentences,  and  the  problem  is  to  connect  these  sentences 
properly.  In  describing  a  view  or  the  like  it  may  be 
enough  to  follow  the  order  in  which  things  meet  the  eye. 
But  in  higher  forms  of  description  some  sort  of  organic 
or  causal  arrangement  is  sought,  proceeding  from  cause 
to  effect  or  from  effect  to  cause,  from  whole  to  parts  or 
from  parts  to  whole,  whichever  may  be  the  more  fomiliar. 
Even  m  its  simplest  form  this  is  an  exercise  of  great  value 
and  difficulty,  and  needs  much  help  at  first.     It  may 
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begin  with  the  attempt  to  reproduce  a  model  description, 

the  children's  efforts  being  compared  with  the  model  and 

its  superiority  explained.     (The  teacher  can  build  up 

the  model  on  the  back  of  the   blackboard  during  the 

oral  lesson.)     Then  the  arrangement  may  be  suggested  •» 

by  questions  or  heads  of  paragraphs,  and  the  ehiklron 

may  ultimately  be  left  to  supply  both  form  and  matter,  and 

to  describe  their  own  observations  in  their  own  way, 

l^ut  some  help  will  generally  be  needed.      Again  it  is  of 

the  first  importance  that  the  subjects  chosen  should  be 

such  as  are  worth  describing. 

Narration  and  description  practically  exhaust  the  forms 
of  composition  available  for  the  Primary  School. 
Some  discussion  of  current  topics  may  perhaps  be 
attempted  with  the  older  pupils,  but  abstract  themes  are 
of  little  value. 

From  a  very  early  stage,  however,  the  children  should  (c)  Letter- 
be  taught  the  common  conventions  of  letter-writing,  and  ^'^^"'^^ 
be  allowed  to  write  letters  freely.  The  main  object  of  this 
exercise  at  firet  is  to  keep  before  the  children  the  true 
purpose  of  written  communication  in  the  only  form  which 
most  of  them  can  comprehend.  Their  letters  should 
therefore  be  real  letters,  giving  the  news,  and  should  at 
first  be  very  leniently  criticised,  if  indeed  their  earliest 
efforts  should  be  returned  at  all.  Gradually,  no  donbt,  a 
higher  degree  of  correctness  will  be  exacted,  and  formal 
exercises  may  be  devised  on  the  lines  already  indicated, 
e.g.y  the  answering  of  invitations,  writing  of  imaginary 
letters  in  given  circumstances,  &c. 

Written,  like  oral,  composition  should  be  kept  i^  j^nf '®®iti^j„ 
living  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  curriculum.  For  ^^^ 
many  of  its  subjects  narration  can  draw  on  Literature 
and  History,  and  description  on  Geography  and  Nature 
Study.  Only  in  free  composition  need  the  children 
draw  directly  on  their  own  experience.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  this  last  is  the  highest  form  of 
composition,  and  perhaps  the  highest  intellectual  discip 
line  that  the  Elementary  Curriculum  affords.  It  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  and  should  be  practised  at 
intervals  in  such  forms  as  the  stage  of  advancement 
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permits.  The  subjects  must  be  such  that  the  children 
will  have  something  to  say  about  them,  and  (what  is 
no  less  important)  the  wish  to  say  it. 

I^^JJ^"**  The  natural  style  of  children  is  paratactical  —it  consists, 
that  is,  of  a  string  of  simple  sentences,  loosely  connected 
by  '^  and  "or  "so"  in  narrative,  or  quite  detached  in 
description.  These  loose  attachments,  if  used,  have  to  be 
undone,  and  the  whole  rewoven  into  a  more  compact  tex- 
ture in  sentences  of  varying  length.  If  the  connection 
is  obvious,  the  genius  of  English  tends  to  omit  the  con- 
nective ;  if  not,  the  appropriate  connective  should  be 
found,  clauses  with  a  common  subject  or  predicate 
combined,  and  independent  sentences  reduced  to  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  phrases  or  words.  This  gives  occasion 
for  much  useful  instruction  in  the  grammar  of  the 
conjunctions,  relatives  and  relative  adverbs,  and  in 
concord.  But  improvement  is  to  be  expected  less  from 
the  prescription  of  rules  than  from  their  application  to 
the  correction  of  the  children's  own  efforts,  and  from  the 
imitation  of  new  constructions  which  have  arisen  in 
reading  and  been  mastered  by  grammatical  analysis. 
Not  many  of  these  constructions,  however,  can  be  made 
to  take  root  in  elementary  composition,  and  the  teacher 
liad  best  confine  himself  to  those  which  are  likely  to  be 
useful  in  aiding  the  children  to  express  their  own 
thoughts. 

S  20.  Choioe  A  similar  procedure  and  a  similar  caution  apply  to 
Words?**'  ^^  ^^^  treatment  of  new  words.  The  vocabulary  exercises 
of  the  oral  stage  should  be  continued,  and  will  now 
be  aided  by  etymology.  Some  study  of  so-called 
synonyms  may  increase  precision;  vividness  depends 
largely  on  the  use  of  simile  and  metaphor.  But  nothing 
need  be  attempted  that  has  not  been  encountered  and 
mastered  in  the  reading,  and  not  all  of  that.  The 
brighter  children  may  begin  also  to  appreciate  the  gain 
to  emphasis  secured  by  bringing  important  words 
forward,  to  clearness  by  bringing  related  words  together, 
and  to  variety  by  the  substitution  of  pronouns  or  other 
equivalents. 

To  improve  sentence-structure,  vocabulary  and  order, 
no  exercise  is  so  valuable  as  the  expansion  of  summaries 
to  their  original  length. 
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The  task  of  correcting  written  oomposdtion  is  very  §.30.  Corrcc 
important  and  laborious ;  the  teacher  should  not  delegate  criticrnni. 
it  to  unskilled  assistants,  nor  give  more  set  compisitions 
than  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  correct,  while  leaving  ^  ^, 

time    over    for    individual    discussion.       Few    errors  ^*^ 

in  accidence  should  survive  the  oral  stage  ;  spelling 
errors  should  be  prevented  by  previous  study  of  hard 
words  likely  to  be  used.  Only  thus,  by  the  isolation  of 
difficulties  not  peculiar  to  it,  can  time  be  found  for  the 
teachmg  of  written  composition  properly  so  called. 
It  will  save  time  and  promote  individual  eflfort  if  the 
teacher  gradually  introduces  a  set  of  symbols  to  indicate 
formal  errors,  leaving  their  correction  to  the  pupils, 
iiut  the  formal  exercises,  which  may  be  quite  short,  and 
may  often  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  blackboard 
demonstration,  may  be  given  as,  of  ten  as  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  These  formal  exercises  should  arise  as 
for  as  possible  out  of  the  set  compositions,  or  be  sug- 
gested by  the  language  of  the  reading-books.  A  good 
text-book  may  give  valuable  guidance,  but  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  teacher's  own  observations. 


Written  composition  is  addressed  to  a  reader.  It  is 
in  letter- writing  that  children  realise  this  most  readily ; 
but  other  forms  of  composition  also  should  have  regard 
to  an  audience  other  than  the  teacher.  At  each  set 
exercise,  at  least  in  the  later  stages,  a  few  of  the 
compositions  should  be  read  aloud  by  their  authors, 
and  criticised  by  the  class,  the  individual  readers  being 
varied  from  day  to  day.  But  criticism  should  be  appre- 
ciative as  well  as  corrective,  and  at  no  stage  should  the 
child's  eflForts  at  expression  be  checked  by  subjecting 
them  to  tests  of  formal  accuracy  which  belong  to  a 
lat>er  stage. 

IV. 

Subsidiaries. 

1.     Voice -training. — Purity    and    flexibility    of   the§3i.  Voke, 
speaking  voice  may  be  developed  by  exercises  parallel  '**^"^* 
to  those  which  cultivate  these  qualities  in  the  singing  , 
voice.     Indeed  the  singing  lesson  itself  is  the  first,  and  (»)  sinKiiiK- 
perhaps  the  best,   of  speech  exercises.      Next  comes      «-_^^-, 

which  for  this   pm-pose  must  bel^ 


repetition  of  verse, 


'  tioD* 
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chosen  for  those  qualities  which  it  shares  -with  song 
viz.,  melody  and  metre.  The  vowels  must  be  open,  the 
rhymes  pure,  and  the  rhythm  strongly  marked,  e,g.^  by 
alliteration.  There  may  be  added  some  repetition  of 
dramatic  or  (later)  of  declamatory  prose,  of  value 
(c)  Vimei  especially  for  modulation  and  sentence-accent.  The 
drill.  vowels  should  next  be  isolated  and  practised  by  imitaticm^ 

as  notes  are  practised  on  the  modulator,  first  separately, 
then  in  combination  with  consonants.  [Examples  of  such 
exercises  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text- books  on 
(rf)Piionetic8.  voice  production,]  Sounds  which  present  difficulty  may 
then  be  attacked  by  showing  the  children  how  to  place 
the  organs  of  speech  so  as  to  produce  them.  The 
experience  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  proves  that  all 
but  organic  defects  will  yield  to  this  treatment,  and 
these  should  be  referred  to  a  doctor.  At  tiie  oral  stage 
only  difficult  consonants  and  vowels  persistently 
mutilated  need  be  attacked  in  this  way  ;  but,  when 
Beading  begins,  the  treatment  should  be  ext^ided  to  all 
sounds  as  their  symbols  are  introduced,  beginning  with 
the  labials.  To  do  this  properly  presupposes  at  least 
(e)  Breathing  an  elementary  knowledge  of  phonetics.  Some  dis- 
Exercwes.  tressiug  faults  of  utterance  are  due  to  mere  breathless- 
ness,  or  to  imperfect  regulation  of  the  breath,  and  can  be 
remedied  by  use  of  the  breathing  exercises  set  down  in 
the  Official  Syllabus,*  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  vowel  exercises  above  mentioned.  Nasal  breathing 
and  rhythmic  pausing  are  essential  to  articulate  speech.| 

§32.  Reading,  2.  Reading. — Subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of 
Reading  are  the  mechanical  art  of  Word-iiaimng^  and 
the  accomplishment  of  Elocution  or  Reading  for  effect. 
(a)  Word.  For  Word-naming  the  exercises  sketched  in  the  pre- 
nannnfr  Ceding  scctiou  point  to  a  phonic  or  phonetic  method. 
But  the  main  advantages  of  this  method  will  be  secured 
if  Reading  is  postponed  until,  by  their  practice  in 
voice-exercises  and  oral  composition,  the  children  have 
mastered  the  sounds  which  the  symbols  represent,  and 

♦  SyUahuB  of  Physical  Exerdsea  for  use  in  Pvhlic  £hnierUary 
Sckools'^'page  85. 

t  NcU, — It  is  impossible  to  insiBt  on  a  omform  standard  ol  uttenoioe 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Debased  ajad  sloveiilj  hahito  of  apeech 
should  not  be  tolerated;  but  in  dealing  with  local  or  national  peeuliiuities 
of  enunciation,  pronunciation  or  sentence-accent  it  is  enough  to  aim 
at  a  compromise  that  will  be  acceptable  to  any  educated  English- 
speaking  person. 
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become  familiar  with  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 
Each  gymbol,  however,  as  it  is  introduced,  must  be 
associated  at  once  with  the  sound  for  which  it  standd 
and  with  the  proper  "speech-position."  Whether  its 
name  is  also  taught  at  the  same  time  or  not  is  then 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  beginnings  of  word- 
naming  may  thus  be  made  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
interest  created  in  certain  words  in  the  object  or  picture- 
lessons  ;  once  begun,  it  should  be  taught  systematically 
from  a  drilUbook  (or  sheets)  graded  on  phonetic  and  not 
on  literary  consiaeiutions,  literature  being  meanwhile 
supplied  orally;  This  drill-book  should  be  carried  on 
into  the  Junior  Division  and  used  regularly  for  practice 
in  word-naming  and  spelling ;  and  the  same  principle 
of  isolating  phonetic  diflSculties  should  be  applied  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  class  readers,  new  words  being  first 
picked  out^  syllabled,  attacked  and  classified  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  drill-book.  But  word-drill  may 
be  supplemented  from  an  early  stage  by  printing  on  the 
blackboard  easy  sentences  which  have  occurred  in  the 
object-lesson  or  story  for  the  day.  The  children  can 
thus  be  familiarized  through  the  eye  with  many 
common  words  of  irregular  spelling,  and  with  the  look 
of  a  sentence.  On  the  same  principle  the  beginnings 
ol  continuous  reading  may  take  the  form  of  stories  with 
which  the  children  are  already  familiar  from  oral 
narration. 


If  if 


•■i" 


Reading  for  effect  should  not  be  looked  for  until  a  (&)  Reading 
leason  has  been  studied.  It  should  be  the  natural  ^^' ®^®^^' 
expression  of  the  child's  conception  of  what  the  lesson 
means.  Improvement  in  reading  aloud  will  come 
natTn*ally  as  the  mechanics  of  word-naming  are  mastered, 
the  meaning  of  the  lesson  comprehended,  and  above  all 
as  the  children  acquire,  from  their  exercises  in  phonetics, 
recitation  and  oral  composition,  a  pure,  free  and  natural 
habit  of  speech.  Much  of  the  time  that  is  at  present 
spent  on  reading  aloud  in  class  might  with  more  profit 
be  devoted  to  such  exercises.  Finally,  since  people  read 
aloud  in  order  to  be  understood,  the  test  of  success  in  this 
accomplishment  is  the  ability  of  an  audience  to  follow 
the  reader  tvithout  book. 
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§2».>vritiug  3.  Written  Composition  presupposes  considerable 
w>  p«  »ng.  proficiency  in  Penmanshipy  SpelUng^  Punetnaiian^  and 
(a)  Penman,  ^j^^  ^g^  ^f  Capitals.  Penmanship  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  The  principles  which  should  guide  the  teaching 
(6)  Spelling,  of  Spelling  have  been  in  substance  implied  in  the 
remarks  on  Word-naming,  an  exercise  with  which  it 
should  be  constantly  associated  Regular  words,  that 
is,  should  be  learned  at  first  by  the  ear,  irregular  words 
by  the  eye.  As  the  latter  constitute  the  main  difficulty 
of  English  spelling,  the  e^e  must  be  the  chief  guide. 
Yet  it  is  important  to  distinguish  mistakes  of  sight  from 
mistakes  of  hearing ;  many  errors  are  due  to  the  latteo* 
cause  and  should  be  eradicated  orally.  And  even  the 
irregularities  fall  under  rules.  The  impression  taken 
by  ear  and  eye  must  be  confirmed  by  the  movement  of 
the  hand  in  writing.  In  Dictation  ear,  eye  and  hand 
co-operate,  and  the  exercise  has  thus  the  specific 
function  of  translating  sound  into  script,  a  process 
exposed  to  errors  of  its  own  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  oral  spelling.  In  the  upper  classes  Etymology  gives 
some  help  with  l^tin  derivatives. 

Only  those  words  need  be  taught  which  the  children 
will  have  occasion  to  use  in  written  composition.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  teaching  of  spelling  can  be 
wholly  incidental.  On  the  contrary,  after  thorough  drill 
for  two  years  or  more  in  word-naming  and  word-build- 
ing, the  teacher  should  begin  to  frame  lists  of  words 
commonly  misspelt  by  the  children  and  of  difficult  new 
words  which  he  wishes  them  to  master,  classify  them 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  drill-book,  and  practise 
them  regularly  till  they  are  mastered.  Dictation  exer- 
cises, instead  of  being  always  set  from  prepared  pass- 
ages in  the  reader,  may  occasionally  be  manufactured 
so  as  to  bring  in  words  from  these  lists, 

(c)  Functna-  The  exercises  in  transcription  and  dictation  will 
c^pitnil  femiUarize  the  children  in  an  empirical  way  with  the 
conventions  of  the  written  sentence — punctuation  and 
use  of  capitals.  But  these  things  are  not  properly 
realised  by  the  children  until  they  begin  to  write 
sentences  themselves,  when  they  should  be  studied 
systematically  along  with  the  relative  grammar.  Writing 
of  passages  from  memory  fills  the  gap  between  dictation 
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and  written  composition.  The  passages  should  be  of 
verse  or  fine  prose — proverbs,  maxims  and  noble  sen- 
tmices  worthy  of  being  learned  by  heart,  ]^ 

4.  Grammar  owes  its  place  in  the  Elementary  Curri- 1^^-  ^'**°' 
culum  not  to  its  method,  which  is  not  pecnliar  to  it,  (a)  ite  place 
but  to  its  subject  matter,  which  is  of  nniversal  p^.^^® 
interest.  It  is  taught  because  the  discipline  which  it  School, 
affords  is  needful,  or  at  least  helpful,  to  the  right  use 
and  understanding  of  language.  Only  so  much  grammar 
need  be  taught  as  can  thus  be  applied  :  the  phenomena 
treated  should  be  such  as  arise  natiu-ally  in  reading  and 
writing ;  but  systematic  instruction  in  its  principles,  so 
far  as  required,  should  be  given  in  regular  grammar 
lessons.  No  grammar  at  all  should  be  taught  until 
written  composition  begins.  Till  then  it  is  not  needed 
for  writing ;  nor  for  reading,  since  the  difficulties  proper 
to  this  stage  are  difficulties  of  vocabulary,  not  of  con- 
struction. Moreover,  the  use  of  grammatical  terms  at 
this  stage  distracts  attention  from  what  is  still  all- 
important,  viz.,  practice  in  the  use  of  good  English. 
The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  speech,  which  is 
still  the  teacher's  main  business,  is  a  synthetic  process, 
depending  on  imitation  and  practice,  and  requiring  time 
and  reiteration.  The  analytic  processes  of  grammar, 
which  presuppose  these  habits,  require  a  somewhat 
more  developed  intelligence  to  begin  with,  but  make 
less  demand  on  time  and  reiteration  to  give  them  their 
full  effect  as  factors  in  developing  intelligence. 

When  written  composition  begins,  the  pupils  should  (ft)  Applies- 
be  taught  those  distinctions  of  language  which  in  writ-  ^"tion^"* 
ing  are  conventionally  indicated  by  punctuation  and 
the  use  of  capitals.  Improvement  in  sentence-structure 
gives  occasion  for  further  instruction  in  items  already 
specified.  Grammar  may  also  help  in  the  correction 
of  false  syntax,  but  only  when  the  correct  habit  of 
speech  has  already  been  formed  in  simple  discourse, 
and  the  fault  is  disguised  by  inversion  or  the  like. 
Grammar  can  strip  off  these  disguises  and  present  the 
solecism  in  natural  order  and  plain  terms.  But  if  it 
still  passes  muster,  grammar  can  do  no  more.  Grammar 
may  also  enrich  composition  by  helping  the  pupils  to 
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master  new  constructions  encountered  in  their  reading. 
But  it  helps  composition  in  this  way  only  because  it  first 
helps  interpretation. 

(e)  Appiioa-  And  this  is  in  fact  its  principal  use.  It  is  when  the 
iwin  pupils  in  their  reading  begin  to  encounter  sentences  of 
complicated  structure,  or  (in  verse)  of  inverted  order, 
that  the  need  for  analysis  is  chiefly  felt.  Yet  it  is  not 
strictly  true  to  say  that  analysis  helps  the  pupils  to  get  at 
the  meaning,  for  in  English  more  tlian  in  any  other 
language  grammatical  function  is  determined  by  meaning. 
Rather,  when  they  have  taken  a  view  of  the  meaning, 
analysis  supplies  a  common  set  of  formulae  under  which 
that  view  can  be  concisely  and  unambiguously  stated, 
and  so  discussed. 

(d)  How  It  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  in  order  the  grammatical 

much  Gram- j^QtiQjjs  ^jj^t  cau  profitably  be  taught  in  the  Primary 

mar  need  be  ^  ,       ,         ^  .  ^  ,  •      •    i  ^  xv  •  j     "^ 

taught.  School.  Two  Simple  pnnciples  govern  this  order; 
analysis  must  proceed  from  whole  to  parts,  and  the  parts 
must  be  distinguished  not  by  form,  but  by  functioiL 
After  some  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of  sen- 
tences— statement,  question,  command — the  sentence  is 
first  broken  up  into  subject  and  predicate  :  it  is  of  prime 
importance  to  note  that  these  are  in  strictness  the  only 
"  parts  "  of  the  sentence,  and  that  any  further  analysis 
is  analysis  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  predicate,  or  of  both. 
The  subject  may  then  be  broken  up  into  substantive  and 
adjective,  the  predicate  into  verb  and  adverb :  this 
introduces  the  noun  (common  and  proper),  pronoun, 
adjective,  verb  and  adverb.  Adjuncts  are  then  distin* 
guished  as  adjective  or  adverbial  word,  phrase  or  clause  : 
this  adds  the  preposition,  the  possessive  case,  the  relatives 
and  the  subordinating  conjunctions.  The  distinction  of 
adverb  and  preposition  leads  to  that  of  transitive,  intran- 
sitive and  incomplete  verbs,  and  so  to  the  object  (hither- 
to regarded  as  an  adverbial  adjunct)  and  the  objective 
case  (of  pronouns).  The  substantive  may  then  be  de- 
veloped into  phrase  and  clause,  introducing  the  verbals 
in  to  and-i//y,  with  further  attention  to  phrases  and  clauses 
of  purpose  and  result.  This  order  is  merely  systematic. 
In  practice  the  proper  noun,  for  example,  and  the  posses- 
sive case  will  probably  be  introduced  earlier.  The 
exclamatory  sentence,  the  interjection  and  the  vocative 
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canbeiutroduced  at  almost  any  point.  The  so-called 
"  indirect  object"  is  a  great  stumbling  block  :  it  should 
be  treated  as  an  adverbial  adjunct,  and  the  use  of  the 
term  "  dative  "  may  avoid  confusion.  Concord  involves 
somo  treatment  of  number,  and  the  use  of  the  terms 
*'  sAUgular  "  and  "  plural"  ;  but  the  correct  forms  must  be 
learned  by  practice.  Beyond  the  items  indicated,  pars- 
ing need  mean  no  more  than  the  naming  of  the  parts  of 
speech. 

5.    Etymology. — The   function    of  etymology  in  the  §  35.  Etymo- 
Elementary  Curriculum  is  to  aid  interpretation  of  book-  {af^'u  place 
language,  by  helping  the  older  pupils  to  deal  intelligently,  in  the 
— by  word-analysis,  comparison  and  classification,  and  not  ^^^{J 
merely  by  intuition  or  memory, — with  the  increasing 
array  of  derivative  words  unfamiliar  in  oral  speech.     It 
nmy  thus  make  their  vocabulary  more  rich  and  precise, 
and  so  help  composition.     But  this  help  is  altogether 
indirect^  for  elementary  scholars  cannot  safely  attempt  to 
make  words  for  themselves  by  synthesis. 

.The  limits  of  etymolqgy  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum  (*)  How 
are  narrow.     Some  systematic  instruction  there  must  be  Soiogy  need 
in  the  principles  of  word-formation,  and  should  be  in  ^  tangiit. 
the  force  of  common  English  and  Latin  affixes  and  of  the 
commoner  Latin  roota      English  roots  need    not  be 
taught)  since  their  derivatives  are  generally  quite  familiar ; 
and  the  few  Greek  roots  and  affixes  that  are  of  practical 
use  at  this  stage  may  be  learned  incidentally.     Beyond 
thi»  the  teaching  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  process  of 
interpretation,  and  should  proceed  by  means  of  reference 
to  lists  of  roots  and  affixes,  and  finally  to  the  dictionary. 
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Gonapecttbs  of  a   Sugf^ 


Ettholoqt. 
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o 
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Q 
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Common  element  In  lome 
words  obtenred. 

Boot  and  affix  dlntln- 
gnlihed. 

Very    oommoa    English 


OftijniAB. 


Oenanllzlng  from  errors 
corrected.  Parte  of  the 
declaratory  sentence,  pro- 
per names,  and  pronouns- 
all  generaliBed  from  ob- 
servation. 


BSAPINO. 


Familiar  words  from  black- 
board. Soonds  of  regular 
Towels  and  consonants,  and 
easy  combinations  of  these. 
Sh<Mrt  sentences  and  short  ir- 
regular words  from  blackboard. 
Diphthongs,  double  consonants 
and  silent  letters.  Longer 
sentences  from  blackboard  or 
primer.  (Gontiniious  reading 
of  stories  already  told  TV 


Word  drill  continued. 

Longer  irregular  words  from 
blackboard  and  readers.  Bx- 
ceptions  classified.  Hentenoes 
fromrsaders.  Phrasing.  Con- 
tinuous reading  of  stones  told 
orally. 

Continued  drill  in  new  words 
preparatory  to  class-reading. 
Syllabification  and  word- 
accent.    Phrasing.    Sentenoe- 

and  commands.  Continuous 
reading  of  easy  narratiTe, 
partly  silent 


LITBEATUSS. 


Folk-eongs,  jingles  and  rhyme 
stories;  deserljAloiito  of  no: 
animals,  Ac,  from  pictures  ; 
(continuous)  narratlvea.  deacr 
dialogues ;  proverbs  and  maxii 

Story-rfe^es,  action-poemi 
hies ;  poems  about  pets,  the  a 
poems  about  childish  pranks,  t) 
and  aqiirations ;  poema  of  v 
religious  poema 

Talks  about  the  storlea»  Ac  : 
occasionally  drawn.  Sxplana 
uew  words  chlelly  by  illnstrati' 

Teaching   almost  wholly   <. 
beginning  may  be  made  In 
stories  alraady  told. 


Myths,  legends,  storlee  of  n 
heroes  chiefly  from  Scottli 
British  history;  stories  of  c 
and  primitive  peoples,  animal 
stories  of  adventure. 

Descriptions  of  strange  lands 
simple  processes.  Dialogues  oi 
life.  Fables.  Parables.  local] 
and  ballads,  Ac 

Simple  poems  of  childish  hi 
nature-poems ;  poems  about  ai 
poems   of   action   and    pain 
poems   of   the    affections ; 
elegiacs ;  poems  of  wonder ;  n 


Discussion  of  snbfect-matt 
ddents  and  chaxactera.  CI 
pick  out  favourite  venea,  A 
planatlon  of  new  words  and  | 
chiefly  by  illustration  and  ai 
occasionally  by  word  analysis 
turning  vene  into  prose  order. 

Verse  to  be  largely  and  prose 
told  or  read  by  teacher;  alft 
class-books  and  continnous  reai 


5z; 
o 

^^ 

QQ 
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Principles  of  word-forma- 
tion. 

Bngllsh  afllxes. 

Commonest  Latin  affixes 
and  roots.  Uw  of  word- 
lisU. 

Other  Latin  affixes  and 
roots.    Use  of  dictionary. 


Statement,  question, 
command.  Analysis  of 
sentence  into  SuMect  and 
Predicate.  Of  Subject  into 
Noun  (or  Pronoun)  and 
Adjective.  Proper  and 
Common  Nouns ;  Personal 
Pronouns.  Predicate  ana- 
lysed into  Verb  and  Ad- 
verb. Oonoord.  Ai^uncts 
developed  into  phrase  and 
clause.  Prepositions,  Rela^ 
tives,  and  subordinating 
Co^junctiona  Number  and 
Case  of  Nouns.  Indicative 
and  Imperative  Moods  of 
Verbc  Transitive,  Intrans- 
itive and  incomplete 
Verba.  Noun  phrases  and 
clauses.  The  Verbals. 
Phrases  and  Clauses  of 
purpose  and  result. 

Sponyma.  Metaphor  and 
Simile.  Rudiments  of 
prosody  (Di 


Word  drill  oontinued  in  pre- 
paration for  olass-readlng. 
Syllabification,  word-acoent, 
sentence-accent.  Reading  with 
expression  from  olaaa-readers 
after  preparation.  Continuous 
reading,  largely  silent.  Read- 
ing at  sight. 


As  above,  taut  more  advanced 
ratlve  more  largely  histories 
biographical,  part  in  verse.  I> 
tlon  extended  to  historic  seem 
phsnomena  and  pn 
me.  Specimens  of  i 
oratory  and  argument.  Local  li 
Ae. 

Poetry  more  difficult  and  i 
mclttding  poema  of  nature,  b 
historical  poems,  poems  of  h 
and  patriotism,  elegiacs  and  rel 


Some  of  the  pieces  now  longer 


tinuous  rsadlng  of  same  typ 
Mostly  from  class-booi 


easier. 


continuous  readers,  but  still 
from  teaeher's  reading. 

IMeoussion  of  meaning  of 
piece  and  of  its  parU— in< 
character,  motive.  Some  disc 
of  form.  Oomparison  of  similar] 
Ac  Meaningi  of  words  help 
etymology,  and  of  construrtfc 
grammatical  analyses. 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  lines  of  work   proposed  are    represented   by  t| 
course.   The  other  columns  deal  with  subsidiary  aspecU  of  the  subject,  t^e  treatment  <j 
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9e  of  Stvdy  in  English*. 


OOMPOBmOlf. 

Oral        (b)     ConiinQoiis      (o)   Word     and 
Written     Compoti-    8«itaoce  atvdy. 
tlon. 


WRirnro  and  Spiluhq. 


VOICI-TRAIKINa. 


illiar  UlkB  and 
L  BMMatingfolk- 
rhymes  and 
ft.  Re  -  telling 
stories.  Sepro- 
S  ptctore-itories. 
atuios    and    in- 


■fli«r  talks  rs- 
L  Beprodnctlon 
t  of  longer  nana- 
descrlptloM  and 
raen.  TaHnabont 
.  Repeating  pro- 
and  otnximi. 


•'9*9 


Correction  of 
enron, 
us  of  •*!«*' 
*  are/'  per* 
tonal  pronoons  and 
oommon  irregular 
verba.  Lists  of 
erron  to  be  kept 
brteaelMr.  Makii« 
sentenoea  with  new 
words. 


Prioting  letters.  Free- 
drawlDg  of  elements  of  script. 
Copy-writing  of  small  letters 
and  oomUnatiOtts  of  these. 
Transcription  of  easy  words 
from  blackboard.    Capitals. 

Printing  words.  Oral 
spelling  of  TCgnlar  words, 
liregolar  word*  from  black- 
board. 


8on«.  Vowel 
Modulator  exercises. 
SepeUtion  of  verse  and 
of  prose  dialogue.  Imita- 
tive vowel-drill,  and  vocal 
Ennnastfcs.  Speech  posi- 
tions first  of  harder  con- 
sonanu,  then  of  all  sounds 
as  svrobols  introduced. 
Breathing  exerelses. 


NvMlnctlon  In  main 
Des  of  myths,  Ac. 
or  reed,  and  off 
ire  -  leaeons,  oral 
iptiona,  or  from 
«ts  of  Nature 
y  leasoBS*  in- 
ing  some  arrange- 
i  of  sentences. 
DtioD  of  plotnre- 
es.  yreeoralnar* 
SI  or  deaeriptlon  of 
experiences 


Systematic  prae- 
tioe    in    sentence- 


Free  written  com- 
nositioo  begun  on 
familiar  themes. 
Letter- writfaig. 


to  correct  or  antld 
pate  common  errors 
in  accidence  or 
idioms,  and  also 
to  introduce  new 
words  learned  in 
liiemture  or  other 
lessons.  Lists  of 
errors  yielded  by 
free  oral  or  written 
oomposltlon  to  be 
kept  by  the 
teacher.  Making 
statements,  ques- 
tions, command*. 
Occasional  writing 
of  senteuees  made 
orally. 


Copy- writing  continned— 
accuracy  of  form  the  malu 
object.  Transcription  from 
blackboard  and  readers.  Dic- 
tation ttom  prepared  pas- 
sages and  lists  of  words  mis- 
spelt. Writing  from  memory. 
BpeUing  difficulties  clatslfled : 
distinguiBh  mistakes  of  ear, 
eye  and  hand.  Homonyms. 
fl^MUins  rules,  e.g.,  for  treat- 
ment of  final  e,  Ac 

Use  of  capitals  to  begin 
sentences,  the  pronoun  I, 
proper  names.  Punctuation 
of  statements  and  questions. 


Singing,  Modulator  ex- 
ercises and  Breathing  ex 
erclses  continued.  Kep«- 
tlUon  to  Include  some  prose 
dialogue  for  sentence-av- 
cent.  Heading  aloud  after 
preparation.  Local  and 
Individual  defecU  of  enuii^ 
datlon,Ac.,  noted.  Practlt  : 
In  speech-posltiona  Sounds 
"*   *    by  speeoh-posl- 


sntinuons  Oral 
positioD  continued. 
By  Incidental  to 
Darv  oral  lessons. 
vering  In  a 
ition  of 
tiled  In  all  sub- 
K  Reading  and 
lory  lessons  sum- 
ized  orally  by  para- 
^  as  well  as  In 
eral  outline. 


Continuous  Writ- 
ten Composition  :— 

1.  Iteprodurtlon  of 
short  stories;  the 
same  with  varia- 
tions ;  summaries  of 
longer  narratives ; 
expansion  of  sum- 


tlve  of 
Imaginary 


or 
experi- 


2.  Benroduction 
of  model  descrip- 
tlotts ;  variations ; 
expanding  outline 
descriptions  ;  free 
description  of  actual 
observations. 

8.  Letter-writing. 
Discussion  of  cur- 
rent topics. 


1.  Principles  of 
arrangement  —  be- 
ginning, middle, 
and  end.  Para- 
graphlnff ;  arrange- 
ment of  sentencea 
in  paragraphs ;  fill- 
ing out  heads  of 
paragraphs. 

2.  Formal  exer- 
cises In  sentence- 
formation.  Con- 
nectlvea  Expan- 
sion and  condensa- 
tion of  sentences. 

S.  Formal  exer- 
cises In  use  of  new 
words.  Pronouns 
and  synonyms. 
Changes  of  order. 


Copy-writing  continued, 
with  attention  to  freedom  and 
speed.  Occasional  transcrip- 
tion, dictation  and  writing 
from  memory  (prose  and 
verse). 

Capitals.  Punctuation 
marks.  Conventions  of  letter- 
writing.  Common  abbrevia- 
tions. Very  common  business 
forma 

Spelling  rules  revised  ;  new 
words  dassifled,  helped  by 
etymology. 


Singing,  Modulator  ex- 
erdses,  Bepetitlon  of  verse 
and  Breathing  exercises 
continued.  Declamation  of 
model  passages.  Including 
specimens  of  oratory.  (?) 
Reading  aloud.  Sentence- 
accent.  Practical  phon- 
etics revised,  with  atten- 
tion to  mistakes  of  asslmi 
la  tlon. 


ii2  eohimns,  whleh  pnyvide  continuous  work  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school 
HI  be  observed)  does  not  begin  In  some  CASCf  till  a  fairly  advanced  period  of  school  life. 
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Appendix    II 

Examples  of  Poems  auitahle  for  iStudy  in  Scottisli 
Primary  Schools. 

Note.— The  following  lists  are  intended  merely  to  give  tymcal  examples  of 
poems  suitable  for  the  various  DividoDs  of  a  Primary  School. 
They  are  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  exhaustive.  Preference  has  been 
given  to  poems  which  are  readily  accessible  in  existing  school-books  or 
anthologies.    Copyright  poems  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

1. — Poems  suttaMe  for  /yaTit*.— Rock-a-bye,  Baby  j  Baa,  baa.  Black 
Sheep  ;  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  ;  Tom  he  was  a  JPiper's  Son  ;  I  saw 
Three  Ships ;  Girls  and  Boys,  come  out  to  play ;  The  Fairy  Ring; 
Lau^hinff  Song  (Blake^  ;  Sleep,  Baby,  sleep ;  Sweet  and  Low  :  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  :  Dirty  Jim  j  George  and  the  Ciiimne^HSweep  ;  Meddlesome 
Matty  ;  Dapple  Grey  •  Welcome,  Little  Robin  ;  Little  Bird,  Little  Bird, 
come  to  me  ;  The  Months  (Sara  Coleridge)  ;  Get  up.  Little  Sister  ; 
The  Wind  in  a  Frolic  ;  Little  Avhite  Lilv  ;  My  Shadow  ;  The  Lamplighter  ; 
If  I  were  a  Sunbeam  ;  Wishing  (W.  Allingham)  :  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
Little  Star  ;  The  Rainbow  Fairies  ;  Up  the  Airy  Mountain  ;  The  Little 
Black  Boy  ;  Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee  ?  dsc.,  &c. 

iS, — Poems  suitable  for  Juniors  : — Good-night  and  Good-morning 
(Lord  Houghton) ;  Lady  Moon  (do.) ;  Boy's  Sonff  (Hogg) ;  The  Brook 
(Tennyson)  ;  Good-bye,  Good-bye  to  Summer  (AUingham)  :  The  Abbot 
of  Canterbury  (anon.)  :  The  Laird  o*  Cockpen  (Lady  Nairn) ;  Mr. 
Nobody  ;  Gom^  into  Breeches  (C.  or  M.  Lamb)  ;  The  B<^  and  the 
Snake  (do.)  ;  Epitaph  on  a  Hare  (Cowper) ;  Poor  DogTray  (Campbell)  ; 
The  Hunt  is  up  (anon.)  ;  Bonnie  Dundee  (Scott)  :  The  Useful  Plough 
(anon.)  :  The  Farmer's  Boy  (anon.)  ;  The  Windmill  (Lon^ellow)  ;  The 
Village  Blacksmith  (do.)  ;  Scots  whahae  (Bums)  :  Heart  of  Oak  (Garrick)  ; 
Loss  of  the  Royal  George  (Cowper)  ;  (I^asabianca  (Hemans):  The  Children's 
Hour  (Longfellow) ;  The  Chimney-sweeper  (Blake);  The  Blind  Boy 
(Cibber)  ;  The  Blind  Lassie  (Latto)  ;  Lucy  Gray  (Wordsworth)  ;  Lord 
UUin's  Daughter  (Campbell)  ;  Sir  Patrick  Spens  (anon.)  :  Songs  from 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Little  Girl  Lost,  Little  Girl  Found  (Blake)  ; 
Tiger,  Tiger  (do.)  :  He  that  is  do¥m  (Bunyan)  j  The  Uses  of  Flowers 
(M.  Howitt)  ;  Cradle  Hymn  (Watts)  ;  The  First  Nowell  (anon.),  Ac.,  &c 

Robin 

,  ,,  Jia  (Lomrfellow) :    Chevv 

(anon.) ;  The  l^ed  Piper  (Browning),  <fec. 

S,— Poems  suitable  for  Seniors  :— Hark,  hark,  the  Lark  (Shakespeare)  ; 
Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay  (Scott) :  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea 


LoTiger  Poems  suitable  for  Beading  .-—John  Gilpin  (CJowper) ; 
Hood  ballads'  anon.);    Parts  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow);    Chevy  Chase 


(Cunningham):   Hail,  thou  Wild  North-Easter  (Kingsley) ;   Pibroch  of 
Donuil  Dhu  (Scott)  ;  The  Poet's  Cat  (Cowper)  •   To  a  Mouse  (Bums)  ; 


Fideli^  (Wordsworth) ;  To  the  Cuckoo  (Bruce  (or  Logan)  and  Wordsworth) ; 
To  a  Skylark  (Wordsworth  and  Hogg) ;  To  a  Daisy  (Bums  and  Words- 
worth) ;  Autumn  Song  (Tennyson)  -if  Doughty  Deeds  my  Lady  please 
(Graham  of  Gartmore)  ;  Logic  o'  Buchan  (anon.)  :  Youni?  Lochinvar 
(Scott) ;  Lady  Clare  (Tennyson) ;  Under  the  Green wooa  Tree  (Shakespeare) ; 
Is  there  for  Honest  Poverty  (Burns) ;  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor 
(Fergusson)  ;  Otterbum  ^anon.);  Agincourt  (Drayton);  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  (LongfeUow)  ;  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (Hemans)  :  Song  of  the 
Western  Men  (Hawker)  :  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  (Campbell) ;  Hohenlinden 
(do.);  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  (Wolfe);  Freedom  (Barbour) ;  The 
Isles  of  Greece  (Byron)  :  Ye  Mariners  of  England  (Cimipbell)  ;  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea  (Browning) ;  Barbara  Frietchie  (VHiitticr)  ;  The 
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Bonnv  Earl  o'  Moray  (anon.) ;  Death,  the  Leveller  (Shirley) ;  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest  (J.  Elliot)  :  The  Soldier's  Dream  (Campbell)  :  The  Spanish 
Champion  (Hemans) j  The  Sands  of  Dee  (Kingsley)  ;  The  blave's  Dream 
OiOngfellow)  ;  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  (do.)  :  Rosabelle  (Scott)  :  The 
Lady  of  Shfdott  (Tennyson)  :  Virtue  (Herbert)  ;  Abou  ben  Adnem  (Hunt)  : 
Barclay  of  Urie  (Whittier)  ;  St  Augustine  (Longfellow) ;  Ring  out,  Wila 
Bells  (Tennyson),  &c.,  <bc. 

Longer  Poems  iudtable  for  Beading  :—JJ Allegro  (Milton)  :  Uartleap 
Well  (Wordsworth)  ;  The  Nut-brown  Maid  (anon.)  ;  Flodaen  (from 
ManMon)  \  Horatius  (Macaulay)  ;  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (Tennyson) ;  Elecy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  (Gray)  ; 
The  Deserted  Village  (Qoldsmith)  ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge) ; 
Morted' Arthur  (Tennyson)  ;  Ode  on  the  Nativity  (hymn  only)  (Milton),  &c. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON 

THE   TEACHING    OF   ARITHMETIC 
IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PEEFATOEY    NOTE. 

The  present  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  Memoranda 
which  are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well 
known,  it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  (as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from 
prescribing  in  detail  the  com^ses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have 
been  left  free  to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for 
consideration  and  approval  There  is  no  thought  of 
departing  from  this  poHcy,  which,  though  not  without 
its  disadvantages  in  certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a 
stimulus  to  independent  deliberation  upon  questions 
of  curriculum,  and  thereby  a  directness  of  purpose 
and  aim  to  individual  work,  the  effects  of  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our  schools.  The  task 
of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in  any  given  subject  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  the  Department 
has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for  guidance.  It  is 
in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme 
of  instruction.     A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to 
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foreign  to  a  gencml  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation 
and  development  of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  certain  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Further- 
more, the  Memoranda  are  not  put  forwaitl  as  final  or 
authoritative  documents.  The  views  expressed  embody, 
it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate 
the  best  schools ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual 
experience  of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  and 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully 
weighed,  with  a  view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is 
expected,  therefore,  is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive 
the* thoughtful  consideration  of  teachers  and  managers 
in  the  framing  of  their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no 
radical  departure  may  be  made  from  the  general 
principles  advocated  without  a  deliberate  judgment  as 
to  the  reasons  which  justify  such  a  departure. 

Scotch  Education  Department 
June,  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON  THE 


STUDY   OF   LANGUAGES 


In  considering  the  subject  of  language  study  in 
schools,  it  is  desirable  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  two 
sets  of  questions  that  are  frequently  confused, — ^those 
affecting  the  general  organisation  of  a  pupil's  curriculum 
and  those  concerning  the  methods  that  can  be  most 
profitably  employed  in  actual  teaching.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  deal  with  the  two  sets  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  named. 

I. — The  Place  of  Languages  in  the  Curriculum. 

The  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  the  mother-  Li«  j^aiistic 
tongue  is  no  necessary  part  of  the   equipment  of  an  ^JiTult'!CxT 
educated  mind.     This  often-forgotten  axiom  can  hardly  education. 
be  emphasised  too  strongly.      At  the  same  time,  few 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  linguistic  study  ought  to 
hold    an    important    place   in  any  system   of   higher 
education.     Its  title  to  such  recognition  rests  ultimately 
upon  its  undoubted  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
discipline.     Arguments  based  on  practical  utility  or  on 
Uterary  culture  are  beside  the  mark,  for  at  the  best  these 
advantages  are  indirect.     If  it  is   found   possible  to 
secure  them,  so  much  the  better.     But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  lay  stress  on  secondary  considerations  of 
any  sort ;  they  serve  only  to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

Primarily,  then,  a  pupil  learns  a  foreign  language  asitswiiue 
a  mental  discipline.     Incidentally  he   becomes  better  "j",'||J^/***' 
able  to  understand  and  to  use  his  own.     Command  of  *^'^ 
the  now  vehicle  of  expression,  or  rather  the  endeavour 
without  which   that    command    cannot    be    acquired, 
insensibly  quickens  his  apj)reciation  of  his  native  idiom, 
teaches  him  to  observe  distinctions  that  might  otherwise 
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have  escaped  his  notice,  trains  him  to  strive  constantly 
after  the  word  that  shall  most  aptly  fit  his  thought. 
For  this  and  for  other  reasons  the  disciplinary  aspect  of 
language  study  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  up  to  a 
Current  mis-  fairfy  advauccd  period  of  school  life.  While  the  broad 
conceptions.   ^^^^^   ^f  ^.j^^  statement  just  made  would  be  widely 

admitted,  its  application  in  everyday  practice  too  often 
betrays  an  imperfect  grasp  of  the  underlying  principle. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  sufficiently  realised  that,  for 
disciplinary  purposes,  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable 
mastery  over  one  foreign  language  is  far  more  useful 
than  the  possession  of  a  smattering  of  two  or  three. 
The  effect  of  this  misunderstanding  is  usually  aggravated 
by  the  presence  of  a  hazy  belief  that  all  foreign  languages 
are  to  be  studied  for  the  same  end,  and  should  accord- 
ingly be  taught  in  the  same  way.  As  an  inevitable 
result  we  get  overcrowding  of  curricula  and  consequent 
overpressure  and  confusion  of  mind  on  the  part  of  all 
but  the  very  ablest  boys  and  girls. 

Importance  The  truth  would  appear  to  be  that,  from  the  point  of 
tio^''^^"^'^*'  view  of  mental  discipline,  and  thus  as  an  element  in  a 
well-balanced  course  of  education,  a  single  language 
should  suffice.  Instead  of  dissipation  of  enei^,  there 
should  be  concentration  of  effort.  If  the  language  chosen 
for  disciplinary  purposes  be  wisely  selected  and  properly 
taught,  a  pupil  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  desires  to 
specialise  on  the  linguistic  side,  will  approach  the  study  of 
other  languages  with  an  equipment  that  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
guarantee  of  rapid  progress.  At  this  stage,  too,  the 
secondary  considerations  alluded  to  above  might  well 
advance  a  claim  to  be  heard.  What  is  the  object  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  language  is  intended 
to  serve  ?  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  key  wherewith  the 
treasures  of  a  literature  can  be  unlocked, — and  in  the 
case  of  schools  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  appropriate 
end, — then  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  lines  on  which  the 
teaching  proceeds  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  differ 
from  those  by  which  training  in  a  first  foreign  language 
would  naturally  be  regulated.  Or,  again,  if  what  is  chiefly 
in  view  is  the  speedy  acquisition  of  a  certain  measure  of 
conversational  fluency, — and  this  is  often  the  goal  that 
pupils  of  continuation  classes  are  most  anxious  to 
attain, — a  further  variation  of  method  would  be  not 
only  admissible  but  imperative. 
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It  is,  therefore,  essential  that,  in  mapping  out  a  Choice  of  a 
curriculum,  managers  should  begin  by  endeavouring  to  JSI^^Sa!^^ 
reach  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  language  that  is  8t«<*y- 
to  be  accorded  the  place  of  honour.  The  decision  come 
to  will  govern  the  whole  organisation  of  linguistic  study 
throughout  the  school.  While  this  is  so,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  a 
uniform  solution  of  the  question.  The  really  vital 
thing  is  that  a  definite  choice  should  be  made.  *  Non 
mtdta,  sed  muUum '  may  be  a  threadbare  enough  maxim, 
but  the  trath  it  embodies  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  when 
controversial  issues  are  raised.  Ardent  advocates  of 
this  language  or  of  that  frequently  appeal  to  experience; 
they  do  not  always  ask  themselves  how  much  of  the 
efficiency  claimed  for  a  particular  instrument  may  have 
been  directly  due  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  used. 

Practically,  the  alternatives  for  a  first  foreign  language  The  claims  of 
are  Latin  and  French.  Latin  has  behind  it  the  weighty  ^**°* 
influence  of  a  high  and  honourable  tradition.  The  argu- 
ments that  might  be  brought  forward  in  its  support  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  But  one  special 
point  is  perhaps  worth  noting.  The  richness  of  its  gram- 
matical inflections,  the  rigour  of  its  syntactical  rules,  and 
the  ooncreteness  of  the  mould  into  which  it  insists  that 
all  thought  shall  be  made  to  flow,  provide  the  assurance 
that,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inadequately  equipped  or 
indifferent  teacher,  it  will  not  entirely  lose  its  virtue. 
For  the  rest,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  its  value  as 
a  training  ground  for  clear  thinking  and  accurate 
expression  has  long  been  established  beyond  dispute. 

With  French  the  case  is  different.  Where  girls  are  The  claims  of 
concerned,  accident  has  frequently  led  to  its  being  *^"°^^' 
chosen  to  fulfil  the  function  that  Latin  is  supposed  to 
discharge  in  the  case  of  boys.  But  until  a  few  years 
ago  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  secure  for  the  modem 
language  a  position  in  the  least  corresponding  in  dignity 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  language  from  which  it 
has  sprung.  The  striking  success  of  the  '  Eeform 
School'  in  Germany  has  changed  all  that.  It  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  right  of  French  to  receive 
a  respectful  hearing.  This  right  rests  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations.       There  is  no   modern   instrument  of 
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expression  that  can  be  more  perfectly  lucid,  or  mon 
severely  exacting  in  its  demands  on  the  logical  faculty 
if  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and,  still  more,  if  il 
is  to  be  tolerably  well  spoken  or  written.  At  the  same 
time  its  structure  is  more  closely  akin  to  that  of  Englist 
than  is  the  case  with  Latin.  The  gap  to  be  bridg^  ii 
passing  from  the  mother-tongue  is  less  formidable,  a  poinl 
that  deserves  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  light  of  what 
educational  theory  has  to  teacL  And  there  are  othei 
considerations  of  which  account  should  be  tiiken  before 
a  final  judgment  is  formed.  In  French,  for  instance,  as 
in  German,  there  is  a  wide  choice  of  easy  reading,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  well  adapted  for  use  with  young 
pupils.  The  supply,  indeed,  is  practically  unlimited,  anc 
it  is  constantly  increasing.  Again,  if  a  reasonably  §ooc 
pronunciation  of  a  difficult  language  like  French  is  tc 
be  acquired,  it  is -of  the  highest  importance  that  its 
study  should  be  commenced  while  the  organs  of  speed 
are  still  flexible  and  before  the  imitative  instinct  has 
lost  its  bloom  and  freshness.  Lastly,  if  practica 
difficulties  (such  as  the  proper  supply  of  thoroughl) 
qualified  teachers)  could  be  overcome  and  a  genera] 
agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  beginning  wit! 
French  arrived  at,  it  would  at  once  remove  some  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  that  now  beset  the  efforts  oi 
managers  to  establish  a  proper  system  of  co-ordinatior 
between  diflFerent  types  of  school.  The  problem  oi 
transference  would  be  simplified,  since  French  would 
form  a  foundation  suitable  alike  for  a  specificall} 
'modern'  and  for  a  specifically  *  classical'  superstructure 
Pupils  with  a  genuine  aptitude  for  languages  would  be 
singled  out  quite  as  effectively  as  under  the  existing 
regime.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  such  aptitude, 
much  labour  at  present  wasted  by  teachers  and  taught 
could  be  turned  into  more  profitable  channels.  The 
total  number  of  those  taking  up  the  study  of  Litin  in 
schools  would  doubtless  be  considerably  diminished.  It 
does  not  follow  that  there  would  be  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  to  good  purpose. 
The  general  result  might  thus  prove  far  from  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  classical  study. 

The  question     One  thing,  however,  must  be  remembered.     It  is 

meth^^.      i^ot  possible  to  strike  a  just  balance  between  the  two 

languages   unless  the  methods  of  teaching  pursued  in 
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both  are  equally  sound.  It  would  obviously  be  unfair 
to  set  the  educational  results  of  well-taught  French 
against  those  of  badly -taught  Latin,  or  vice  verm. 
And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  French  that  is  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  such  a  comparison.  No  *  system/  whether 
new  or  old,  can  dispense  with  the  ultimate  condition — 
hard  work  on  the  part  both  of  teacher  and  of  pupil. 
But,  this  being  admitted,  it  remains  true  that  much  may 
depend  on  the  lines  the  teaching  follows.  Not  until 
recently  has  the  public  mind  become  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  look  upon  modern  language  study  in  a  spirit  of 
proper  earnestness.  It  has  been  allowed  to  take  its 
chance.  The  teaching  tradition  of  Latin  and  Greek 
has  dominated  French  and  German,  with  little  or  no 
inquiry  as  to  how  far  that  tradition  is  light  in  itself. 
Now  it  is  being  realised  that  the  process  ought  to 
be  reversed.  Can  any  of  the  principles  unconsciously 
applied  in  learning  the  mother-tongue  be  adapted  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  teaching  of  other  living 
languages  ?  If  so,  is  a  further  step  possible  ?  Can 
the  living  be  called  upon  to  vitalise  the  dead  ?  It  is 
round  these  points  that  discussion  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  centre. 

II. — ^The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

Something  depends  upon  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  The  first  step. 
is  to  be  initiated  into  the  study  of  his  first  foreign 
language.      This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  settle,  for 
there  are  many  elements  of  which  account  requires  to 
be  taken.     On  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  where  there  are  conflicting  interests, 
twelve  would  provide  a  convenient  compromise.     But 
in  any  event  one  guiding  principle    should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.      It  is   through  imitation  that  the 
mother- tongue  is  learned.     Imitation  should,  therefore, 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  every  scheme  of  instruction. 
The  first  step  ought  to  be  to  impress  upon  the  memory  '^If^  ^  ^ 
of   the  learner  a  number    of   characteristic    phrases,  fean^^  by 
Isolated  words  will  not  serve  the  purpose.     What  is*^«**'^- 
wanted  is  a  series  of  models  to  be  afterwards  utilised 
in  the  expression  of  a  range  of  ideas  that  will  constantly 
keep  widening  as  a  larger  and  larger  store  of  material 
is  laid  up.     These  phrases  should  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.    They  should  illustrate  typical  elementary 
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constructions  and  the  comraoner  verb  forms.  It  follows 
that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  idiom  of  everyday 
speech.  A  good  starting  point  would  be  the  simple 
directions  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  dass 
routine.  But,  from  whatever  source  the  phrases  are 
drawn,  the  pupil's  mastery  of  each  should  be  absolute. 
He  should  know  it  both  accurately  and  intelligently^ 
and  should  from  the  outset  be  accustomed  to  make  it  a 
basis  for  variations.  He  should  at  the  same  time  be 
taught  to  feel  that  it  is  something  that  has  a  meaning 
and  a  use.  Thus,  where  it  enjoins  action,  the  action 
should  accompany  it,  so  that  from  the  very  outset  the 
new  language  may  seem  to  him  a  living  instrument. 

If^^ronuncS?  Accuratc  knowledge  implies  accuracy  of  pronuncia- 
tionr*"""^**  tion.  If  this  is  not  attained  in  the  initial  stages,  the 
likelihood  is  that  it  will  never  be  attained  at  all.  Bad 
habits,  once  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  eradicate.  If  the  desired  end  is  to  be  securegd, 
the  phrases  must  be  learned,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  imitation — that  is,  through  the  ear.  But  the  ear 
may  receive  powerful  assistance  from  competent  and 
deliberate  instruction.  Some  acquaintance  with  phonetics 
is  therefore  of  great  value  to  the  modem  language 
teacher.  It  enables  him  to  tell  his  pupils  exactly  how 
a  particular  sound  can  be  produced,  and  to  direct  them 
as  to  the  position  which  lips  and  tongue  and  other 
organs  should  assume.  Systematic  drill  in  specially 
hard  sounds  is  often  helpful  for  beginners.  Phonetic 
spelling,  too,  in  judicious  hands,  may  prove  a  very 
useful  guide.  There  are  teachers  of  experience  who 
employ  it  regularly  with  quite  young  children. 

Litenury  pwk  As  the  pupil  advauccs,  the  typical  jArases  of  which 
Emitted  to  he  is  mastcr  will  grow  in  number  and  complexity.  At 
memory.  ^  vcry  early  stage  he  will  be  introduced  to  what  is 
nothing  but  a  development  of  the  same  form  of  exercise— 
the  committal  to  memory  of  a  few  \,  i',3ages  of  first-rate 
literature,  prose  and  poetry.  These  are  not  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  be  repeated  and  forgotten.  They 
are  to  be  mastered  precisely  as  the  phrases  have  been. 
They  are  to  be  Imown  with  the  same  unfaltering 
accuracy.  Every  expression  they  contain  is  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  assimilated  so  that  it 
becomes  an  intellectual  possession. 
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Long  before  the  point  just  described  has  been  reached^  Reading  of 
reading  will  have  commenoed.  A  beginning  should  be  caSio^lmr 
made  with  this  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Con-  intemuve. 
nectcd  texts  of  a  simple  and  interesting  kind  should  be 
chosen,  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  and  in  range 
of  Tocabulary  with  each  term  or  year.  Variety  can  be 
readily  secured  by  selecting  books  that  are  complete  in 
themselves  and  yet  not  sufficiently  long  to  engender 
tedium.  The  careful  study  of  portions  of  these  should 
go  on  side  by  side  with  the  more  rapid  reading  of 
longer  section&  Poetry  is  invaluable,  especially  in 
OermaiL  The  quality  should  in  all  cases  be  of  the 
best,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  d^ree  of 
simplicity  necessary  for  the  relative  period  of  advance- 
fiient,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  study  should  be  carefully 
thought  out  so  as  to  secure  that  those  following  it  shall 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  writings  of  repre- 
sentative authors.  To  the  highest  classes  this  applies  with 
special  force.  In  a  year  or  two  the  better  pupils  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  read  for  pleasure  in  their  spare  hours 
at  home.  This  is  no  counsel  of  perfection.  Thwe  are 
public  schools  in  Scotland  where  boys  and  girls  of  14 
and  15  have  access,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers, 
to  small  libraries  of  foreign  literature  suited  to  their 
years.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  surprising. 

Reading  is  generally  presiuned  to  involve  translation,  TranaUtion— 
But  the  connection  between  the  two  is  really  fortuitous  *^  v^v^ 
and  has  been  the  source  of  not  a  little  mischief  in  the  ^  **^ 
past.      If  translation  is  always  insisted  upon,   rapid 
reading  is  impossible.     Besides,  it  is  apt  to  become  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  direct  apprehension.     It 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  foreign  language  is  dead, 
not  living.     Its  proper  place  is  in  the  more  advanced 
olassQS,  and  in  these  it  should  be  treated,  to  a  large 
extent,  as  a  discipline  in  English  Composition,  not  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  in  French  or  German. 
A¥hen  other  means  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  here  and 
there  with  beginners  as  one  way  to  secure  an  under- 
standing of  the  original.    But  pupils  who  are  fit  to  read 
at  all,  ought  to  be  capable  of  following  an  easy  text 
intelligently  without  it.     Where  the  teacher  finds  that  The  foreign 
explanations  or  amplifications  are  called  for,  he  should  ihJgJS^ 
^ve  these  in    the    foreign  language,   making  use  of  used  for 
phraseology  already  familiar   to    the  class.      This  ig  «»pJ«»»wom. 
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Keading 
aloud  and 
singing  by 
the  pupils. 


merely  a  particular  application  of  the  general  principle 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  French  lesson  should  be 
given  in  French,  of  the  German  lesson  in  German.  On 
similar  grounds  there  is  an  urgent  call  for  school  dic- 
tionaries that  shall  interpret  French  by  simpler  French 
and  German  by  simpler  German.  The  ordinary  process 
of  *  looking  up '  an  English  equivalent  tends  inevitaWy 
towards  artificiality.  One  or  two  of  the  cheap  illus- 
trated *  encyclopaidias '  published  in  France  and  Germany 
ought  to  be  in  every  school  library.  Again,  as  fiatr  as 
possible,  the  extension  of  the  vocabulary  should  proceed  in 
natural  fashion.  The  new  word  should  be  associated  in 
the  pupil's  mind  either  with  a  familiar  object  or  with  a 
familiar  context.  That  is  one  among  several  good  reasons 
why  books  of  scrappy  extracts  should  be  avoided.  As 
an  examination  test,  the  *  unseen'  may  be  defended. 
As  an  educational  instrument,  it  is  wholly  vicious. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  to  be  little  or  no 
translation,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  how  is  the 
teacher  to  be  assured  that  a  pupil  understands  what  he 
reads  ?  Let  him  above  all  things  insist  upon  intelligent 
and  expressive  reading  aloud.  This  in  its  turn  will  be 
an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  fluent  pro* 
nunciation — an  object  that  will  be  further  assisted  by 
recitation.  The  performance  of  simple  plays  is  another 
excellent  device  that  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  the  learner's  interest,  affording  at  the  same  time 
a  ready  opportunity  for  drill  in  clear  and  correct  articula- 
tion. The  singing  of  easy  songs  is  also  to  be  warmly 
commended,  particularly  in  German,  where  the  supply 
of  Volkslieder  is  almost  inexhaustible.  Singing  is,  of 
course,  more  practicable  with  girls  than  with  boys. 

Reading  ^  natural  complement  to  the  forms  of  exercise  just 

oJSjnarmtion  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  occasional  reading  aloud  or  oral 
by  the"*  *^"  narration  by  the  teacher.  This  has  a  two-fold  value, 
teacher.  j^  ought  to  be  uscful  as  an  example,  and  it  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  additional  training  for  the  ear — 
a  side  of  the  work  that  too  often  receives  scant  justice  in 
modern  language  curricula.  Under  some  ciixjumstances, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  younger  pupils, 
oral  narration  has  an  advantage  over  actual  reading. 
The  teacher  can  then  make  eertain,  as  he  proceeds,  that 
he  is  keeping  the  close  attention  of  the  class.    He  can 
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also  repeat,  adapt,  and  simplify  where  he  finds  that  he 
is  not  at  once  understood.  It  is  an  easy^tep  from  this 
to  dictation. 

Beading  and  oral  narration  may  serve  yet  another  ^^ai 
purpose.  At  a  fairly  advanced  stage  they  furnish  an  ^'"i^^^^*^"- 
excellent  basis  for  conversation  or,  as  it  might  more 
fffoperly  be  called,  oral  composition.  This  oral  com- 
position should  be  an  essential  element  in  the  work 
from  first  to  last  To  begin  with,  it  should  be  based 
upon  the  typical  phrases,  which  will  naturally  be  so 
chosen  as  to  give  opportunity  for  gaining  a  ready  and 
accurate  command  of  the  essentials.  Once  that  has 
been  secured,  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won.  The 
changes  can  be  rung  over  and  over  again  upon  new 
idioms  and  new  words  as  these  accumulate  in  the 
memory  through  experience.  Pictures  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  with  comparatively  young  pupils, 
provided  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  question  and 
answer  from  degenerating  into  mere  routine.  They  will 
be  helpful  in  fostering  the  growth  of  that  foreign 
'atmosphere'  whose  presence  in  the  class  room  is  so 
desirable.  It  is,  however,  in  the  reading  book,  and 
subsequently  in  the  story  read  aloud  or  told  orally,  that 
the  most  valuable  material  is  to  be  found.  But  several  -^Si^nLbie 
things  are  indispensable  if  the  exercise  is  to  be  success-  to  sacceas. 
fuL  Jhe  teacher  must  put  his  questions  with  great 
care,  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  In  this  way 
he  can  direct  the  pupil,  without  any  cumbrous  gram- 
matical phraseology,  to  the  idiom  or  form  he  wishes  to 
be  used.  The  pupil  on  his  part  must  learn  to  listen 
most  attentively  and  to  answer  exactly.  Further,  his 
contribution  to  the  conversation  must  always  take  the 
form  of  a  complete  sentence  or  consecution  of  sentences. 
It  must  be  built  up  out  of  words  and  phrases  that  have 
become  so  far  femiliar  to  him.  And  it  must  be 
vigilantly  listened  to  by  the  teacher  with  a  view  to  the 
correction  of  wrong  forms,  lax  constructions,  or  sloven- 
liness of  pronunciation. 

Written  exercises  would  also  have  their  place  in  an  Written 
ideal  scheme.    But  the  place  would  be  a  much  less®""®^"®^ 
conspicuous  one  than  they  have  usually  occupied  in  the 
past.    They  should  be  occasional  only,  and  should  be 
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strictly  ancUlary  to  the  oral  work.  Further,  they  shouiii 
be  marked  with  the  utmost  care.  They  should,  in 
short,  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  accuracy  of  knowledge 
rather  than  as  a  direct  means  of  acquiring  it,  and  this 
whether  they  take  the  form  of '  free '  composition  or  of 
close  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  language. 
Time  often  There  is  no  respect  in  which  the  classical  tradition  has 
TO^^^ition.  exercised  so  baneful  an  influence  upon  modern 
language  teaching  as  it  has  in  this.  Pupils,  long  before 
they  have  really  learned  the  simple  things,  are  set  down 
to  produce  French  or  German  renderings  of  English 
passages  that  bristle  with  difficulties  of  vocabulary  or  of 
idiom.  By  a  free  use  of  the  dictionary  or  of  printed 
notes,  the  very  best  sometimes  succeed  in  *  showing 
up'  a  mosaic  of  phrases  that  may  be  fairly  clear  of 
actual  blunders  but  that  certainly  lacks  all  spontaneity 
and  naturalness.  The  waste  of  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl  is  lamentable.  But  even  that  is  less 
melancholy  than  the  waste  of  the  time  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  correction. 
The  real  truth  is  that  it  is  oral  work,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  range  and  in  accuracy,  that  is  the  best  training 
in  the  use  of  the  foreign  language.  For  written  exercises, 
rSsvmi  or  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  reading  book  may 
be  employed.  '  Free '  composition  on  a  passage  or  a  story 
read,  even  an  essay — with  or  without  heads  given — 
are  other  means.  The  ordinary  composition  book  of 
extracts  wants  ending  or  mending  ;  in  any  case  it 
should  never  be  the  staple. 

Grammar.  If  grammar  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  the  silence  ib 
due  to  no  lack  of  respect.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
^  new '  method  look  upon  grammar  just  as  seriously  aiS 
do  those  who  hold  fast  by  the  old.  It  is  the  line  of 
approach  that  is  different.  Instead  of  being  dealt  with  aa 
a  thing  apart,  grammar  should  be  brought  into  the  closest 
possible  connection  with  other  aspects  of  the  teaching. 
The  day  of  lists  and  exceptions  is  over.  What  is  ex- 
pected is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  book,  but 
the  power  of  correctly  expressing  simple  ideas  in  the 
foreign  language,  whether  orally  or  in  writing.  Once  again 
it  may  be  repeated  that  oral  composition  will  be  found  to 
provide  the  best,  quickest,  surest,  and  most  interesting 
way  of  mastering  the  essentials  of  accidence  and  syntax. 
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Even  from  aa  early  stage,  however,  grammar  must  be 
systematia  What  is  characteriatic  of  the  new 
method  is  that  the  system  will  be  evolved  gradually. 
And  m  all  cases  acquaintance  with  the  practical  applica- 
tion will  precede  the  learning  of  rule  and  paradigm, 
while  rule  and^  paradigm,  once  learned,  will  be  con- 
stantly illustrated  from  the  sentences  and  passages 
mastered.  It  follows  that  nothing  should  be  systema- 
tised  except  what  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  actually 
known  and  needed.  Grammar  teaching,  in  short,  will 
prcx^eed  upon  the  concentric  or  intensive  principle.  An 
incidental  result  is  that  the  grammar  book — which 
might,  like  the  dictionary,  be  in  French  or  in  German, 
as  the  case  may  bo, — will  be  more  in  evidence  in  the 
advanced  classes  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


To  some  the  suggestions  put  forward  above  may  Conclusion. 
appear  too  fanciful  to  be  realised  in  actual  practice. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  successfully  stood 
the  test  of  experience  in  the  hands  of  skilful  teachers  at 
home  or  abroad.  Not  all,  of  course,  are  of  equal 
importance ;  and  there  are  many  points  at  which  modi- 
fications can  readily  be  introduced  to  meet  individual 
aptitudes.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  represent  the 
conclusions  towards  which  the  most  mature  and 
enlightened  opinion  is  every^vhere  tending.  And  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  principles  they  embody  are 
Bot  applicable  merelv  to  the  instruction  of  young 
children.  They  should  dominate  the  teaching  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  curriculum.  The  demands 
their  realisation  makes  upon  the  teacher  are  heavy ; 
energy,  vigilance,  fullness  of  knowledge  are  all  required 
in  more  abundant  measure  than  was  the  case  under 
the  older  method.  They  call,  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
generous  allowance  in  the  school  time-table.  And  here 
it  is  the  parents  that  constitute  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal.  Let  them  be  content  to  allow  their  children 
to  hasten  slowly — to  learn  a  single  language  in  the 
thorough  fashion  that  the  new  method  renders  possible. 
If  that  has  once  been  done,  the  addition  of  other  things 
18  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
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III. — The  Teaching  of  Ancient  Languages* 


Difriculties 
surconmUrjg 
the  probluiu. 


The  present 
Hysteiii  not 
satisfaclery. 


The  problem  of  the  best  way  to  study  Latin  and 
Greek  in  schools  is  exceedingly  complex.  Theoretically 
no  doubt,  the  principles  discussed  above  ought  to 
furnish  material  out  of  which  an  ideal  method  of 
teaching  ancient  languages  could  readily  be  evolved. 
The  hist  few  years  have  witnessed  some  interestiiig 
experiments  in  this  direction.  So  far  at  least  as  Latin 
is  concerned,  these  experiments  are  merely  a  more  or 
less  conscious  effort  to  revive  what  was  once  the 
universal  practice.  They  represent  a  return  to  the 
doctrines  of  Erasmus.  With  an  able  and  adequately 
equipped  teacher,  such  endeavours  cannot  fail  to  be 
helpful.  They  will  serve  a  good  purpose  even  if  they 
do  no  more  than  add  a  certain  freshness  to  the  daily 
round.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  cherish  the  expectation 
that,  under  present  conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to 
apply  the  '  new  method '  in  all  its  fullness  to  the  teachiiig 
of  ancient  languages.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
that  method  that  the  teacher  should  be  himself  a  master 
of  the  foreign  tongue  as  a  living  instrument ;  and  Latin, 
no  less  than  literary  Greek,  is  dead  beyond  all  hope  of 
revival.  The  Humanists  laid  the  foundations  of  modern 
classical  scholarship,  but  in  so  doing  they  sounded  the 
knell  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
man  and  man ;  the  style  of  Cicero  does  not  cover  the 
necessities  of  ordinary  human  intercoiu'se.  There  is 
another  consideration.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  new 
method  is  the  large  amount  of  easy  reading  which  pupils 
are  made  to  go  through  from  the  earliest  stage.  As  was 
pointed  out  when  speaking  of  modern  languages,  simple 
and  suitable  texts  are  abundant  in  French  and  German, 
It  is  quite  otherwise  in  Latin  and  Greek.  There  hardly 
anything  has  surrivcd  save  literary  masterpieces, 
addressed  primarily  to  a  mature  intelligence. 

The  difficulties  just  indicated  are  sufficiently  serious  to 
preclude  the  hope  that  ancient  and  modern  languages  can 
ever  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  category  as  regards 
methods  of  instruction.  But  this  ought  not  to  deter  us 
from  asking  whether  the  traditional  system  of  teaching 
the  former  is  really  the  best  possible,  or  whether  there 
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is  still  ground  for  the  complaint  voiced  long  ago  by 
Heine  when  he  asserted  that,  if  the  Romans  had  had  to 
learn  Latin,  they  would  never  have  become  masters  of 
the  world.  Advocates  of  laissez  /aire  can  point  with 
jastifiable  pride  to  some  of  the  results  achieved.  Granted 
that  the  end  in  view  is  the  intellectual  development  of  a 
strictly  limited  number  of  person?,  and  the  ultimate 
production  of  a  very  select  class,  it  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  there  is  small  room  for  criticism.  But  such 
a  basis  for  defence  is  perilously  narrow.  Nor  will  the 
position  of  Latin  and  Greek  ever  be  thoroughly  secure 
unless  it  can  be  proved,  beyond  risk  of  contradiction, 
that  their  study  is  of  substantial  value  for  the  mental 
discipline  and  culture  of  the  great  body  of  those  who 
embark  upon  it.  In  other  words,  public  opinion  must  be 
satisfied  that  their  employment  as  educational  instru- 
ments does  not  necessarily  involve  a  useless  expenditure 
of  effort  and  of  energy.  If  that  be  the  true  way  of 
looking  at  the  question,  it  may  seem  worth  inquiring 
whether  the  principles  on  which  the  new  method  rests 
do  not,  after  all,  go  deep  enough  to  affect  the  teaching 
of  dead  languages. 

Certainly  there  is  the  same  initial  difficulty  to  be^^«^"*^ 
encountered  :  How  can  adequate  time  be  got  ?  And  it  fi:Sdwneiitai 
must  be  met  in  the  same  way — by  the  establishment  of '^®^^*^™®°^- 
a  proper  understanding  as  to  a  limitation  in  the  number 
of  subjects  studied  simultaneously.  In  cases  where 
sound  reason  exists  for  taking  up  Latin  as  the  first 
foreign  language,  eveiy  facility  should  be  given  for 
concentration  at  the  outset.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Latin 
is  not  begun  until  the  pupil  has  received  a  thorough 
gixjunding  in  French,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  allowance  of  hours  assigned  to  it  should  be  ample ; 
the  learner's  main  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  what  is  entirely  new,  the  time  devoted  to 
French  being  proportionally  reduced.  In  framing  the 
following  suggestions,  it  has  been  assumed  throughout 
that  the  fundamental  requirement  of  providing  adequate 
time  has  been  satisfied.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  suggestions  themselves  are  capable  of 
modification  according  to  the  age  at  which  an  ancient 
language  is  begun,  and  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  being  studied. 
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Proniinaia- 
tion* 


Correctness  and  consistency  of  pronunciation  are 
ahnost  as  important  for  ancient  languages  as  for  modern. 
Unless  pronunciation  be  accurate,  no  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  classical  verse,  or  even  of  classical  prose,  is 
possible,  and  expressive  reading  aloud — a  most  valuable 
exercise — becomes  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In 
Latin  the  difficulties  are  probably  more  formidable  than 
in  Greek,  chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  certain 
Latin  derivatives  are  accented  in  English.  But  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  the  aid  of  method  and  a 
little  patience.  As  matters  stand,  consonantal  pronuncia- 
tion varies  greatly  in  Scottish  schools,  and  false  quantities 
are  far  too  much  in  evidence.  Hitherto  a  serious 
stumbling  block  has  been  the  lack  of  any  authorised 
scheme  or  system  by  which  teachers  could  be  guided. 
Fortunately  this  deficiency  has  recently  been  made  gi^ni 
through  the  agency  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Spot- 
land.  If  teachers  are  prepared  to  co-operate  heartily  in 
the  movement  thus  inaugurated,  there  will  be  but  slight 
reason  to  apprehend  a  continuance  of  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  afifairs.  But  if  the  reform  is  to  be 
thorough,  it  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  in  the 
lowest  classes  that  the  most  strenuous  eflforts  will 
be  called  for. 


Beoent 
reform  in 
grammar 
stady. 


In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  very  distinct  step  forward  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek.  Under  the  hands  of  successive 
generations  of  grammarians  there  had  accumulated  a 
mass  of  abnormal  and  exceptional  forms,  some  of  which 
are  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  used  in  literature.  These  the 
learner  was  expected  to  assimilate  with  the  same  care 
as  he  bestowed  upon  words  he  might  meet  with  any  daj' 
in  his  reading-book.  A  reaction  against  such  waste  of 
time  has  come,  partly  through  the  influence  of  modern 
language  study,  but  mainly  through  the  common  sense 
of  fistinguished  classical  scholars  who  have  realised  the 
absurdity  of  forcing  so  much  lumber  into  the  memorj^  of 
the  learner,  a  process  well  calculated  to  damp  the 
interest  of  all  save  the  most  ardent.  To-day  the  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars  compiled  for  use  in  schools  are,  as 
a  rule,  simpler  and  briefer  than  they  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  But  a  good  deal  of  scope  is  still  left 
for  the  discretion  of  the  judicious  teacher. 
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Grummar  most,  of  course,  be  taken  account  of,  even  How  gmm- 
in  the  initial  stages.  There  are  certain  indispensable  bL^feSoedT^ 
forms  and  constructions  some  acquaintance  with  which 
is  essential  for  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
reading.  If  Latin  and  Greek  were  living  tongues,  a 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  elements  would  best 
be  gained  through  the  repetition  of  typical  phrases. 
As  it  is,  such  repetition  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful. 
But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  will  hardly  provide 
a  complete  solution.  The  diflference  between  the  whole 
cast  of  ancient  languages  and  that  of  English  is  so 
wide  that  some  systematic  instruction  must  almost  of 
necessity  precede  even  rudimentary  practice.  That 
svstematic  instruction,  however,  oi^ht  to  be  strictly 
limited  in  amount.  It  should  be  little  more  than  the 
framework  into  which  new  material  can  be  fitted  as  it 
is  gradually  acquired — to  be  in  turn  systematised  before 
a  fresh  step  forward  is  taken.  In  a  word,  here,  as  in 
modem  language  study,  grammar  teaching  ought  to 
proceed  on  concentric  lines.  An  authoritative  text- 
book there  must  always  be,  but  a  good  teacher  will 
construct  his  own  text-book  as  he  goes  along.  He 
will  not  start  by  setting  before  his  pupils  a  long 
series  of  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions,  and 
expect  them  to  master  these  before  anything  further  is 
attempted.  For  the  most  part  the  young  learners  will 
be  brought  face  to  face  only  with  the  more  usual  forms 
and  constructions.  Of  these  the  teacher  will  endeavour 
to  give  them  a  complete  and  rejidy  command.  To  that 
end  he  will  encourage  them  to  embark  on  reading  and 
on  composition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  Suitable 
finding  suitable  material  for  reading.     If  the  commence-  JSJl^ng  m^t 
ment  of  Latin  were  postponed,  this  difficulty  would  be  ^  ^^^^ 
to  some  extent  relieved — a  compensation  that  might  go 
far  to  outweigh  any  disadvantages  entailed.      The  older 
the  pupil,  the  better  fitted  will  he  be  for  understanding 
the  subject  matter.      But  even  the  easiest  classical 
authors  are  almost  too  hard  for  beginners.     That  time- 
honoured  avenue  to  Latin  literature,  the  first  book  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  is  full  of  passages  of  considerable 
complexity.     The  road  is  far  too  rough  and  thorny,  and 
the  result  in  many  cases  is  serious  discouragement  to  the 
pupil.     In  Greek  the  prospect  is  brighter.     There  we^ 
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have  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey.  And  then  there  is  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  where  familiarity  with  the 
subject  matter  would  be  helpful.  But  in  Latin  far  more 
would  require  to  be  done  in  the  adaptation  of  the  classics 
and  in  the  production  of  simple  original  narra- 
tives by  competent  scholars.  A  modernised  edition 
of  the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  might  prove  very  useful. 
It  is  even  worth  considering  whether  the  Latin  Vulgate 
could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  The  objection  that 
this  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  are  debased  in 
style,  and  that  consequently  the  reading  of  them  mi^t 
engender  bad  habits  of  grammatical  and  syntactical  usage, 
is  really  a  shallow  one.  It  is  akin  to  the  pedantry  that 
would  banish  Homer  from  the  schoolroom,  regardless  of 
what  are  the  most  vital  things  in  all  teaching — ^the 
awakening  of  interest,  the  stirring  of  imagination. 

Reading—  Jn  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  translation  will, 
inte^Mvt"^  for  various  reasons,  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  than 
was  assigned  to  it  in  connection  with  French  and 
German.  But  even  here  it  should  be  looked  on 
primarily  as  a  means  of  training,  and  it  might  well  be 
dispensed  with  sometimes,  especially  as  the  pupi] 
advances.  It  should  be  added  that,  wherever  it  \i 
insisted  upon,  the  original  should  always  be  read  aloud 
intelligently  after  the  translation  has  been  made  out. 
But  the  extent  to  which  translation  itself  is  necessary 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  text; 
and  upon  the  relation  which  that  bears  to  the  degree 
of  the  learner's  knowledge.  At  an  early  period,  in  fectj 
two  kinds  of  reading  will  be  developed  naturally — the 
cursory  and  the  intensive,  and  these  should  go  on  side  b} 
side  to  the  very  end  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  book  should  not  be  used  for  botli 
purposes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
learner  by  inviting  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  toe 
many  authors  at  a  time.  Besides,  the  pieces  selected 
for  intensive  reading  should  not  be  chosen  solely  foi 
their  difficulty.  The  most  direct  and  lucid  passage  of  t 
good  Greek  or  Latin  writer  would  be  full  of  valuabk 
illustrations  of  idiom.  In  both  languages,  but  moK 
particularly  in  Greek,  the  study  of  the  order  of  the 
words  would  be  in  itself  a  valuable  discipline.  A  fe\^ 
such  passages  of  prose  and  verse,  after  they  have  beei 
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carefully  discussed  in  all    their  aspects,   ought  to   be  Repetition, 
committed  to  memory.      And  the  learning  by  heart 
should  be  done  in  no  halting  or  perfunctory  manner,  but 
with    a    thoroughness    that    will    ensure    permanent 
possession. 

Repetition  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which  the  oral  Oral  com- 
method  might  be  applied  to  ancient  language  teaching.  ^^'  ^^^' 
The  grammar  'exercises  ^ — which  would  gain  rather  than 
lose  in  importance  by  the  change  in  grammar  teaching 
uiged  above — might  with  great  advantage  be  performed 
orally,  the  pupil  being  encouraged  to  frame  short  sen- 
tences and  examples  for  himself.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  interest  would  be  stimulated.  Time,  too,  would 
be  saved  and  the  opportunities  for  reiterated  illustration 
of  the  simple  things  would  consequently  be  more  ample. 
In  such  a  form  of  discipline  it  would,  of  course,  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  insist  upon  rigorous  accuracy.  In 
L^in  and  Greek  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  normal 
grammatical  forms  and  of  the  elementary  rules  takes 
rank  beside  familiarity  with  the  multiplication  table  in 
Arithmetic, 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that,  at  present,  far  ^^  training. 
too  little  appeal  is  made  to  the  ear.  Pupils  should 
always  have  at  least  enough  oral  drill  in  the  use  of  the 
ancient  language  to  accustom  them  to  the  sound  of  it. 
There  is  probably  no  more  telling  way  of  teaching  many 
idioms  and  many  of  the  essential  verb  and  noun  termina- 
tions, while  oral  work,  at  all  events  in  classes  of  a  reason- 
able size,  is  more  rapid,  more  interesting,  and  more 
effective.  Some  of  the  modern  Latin  school-books,  in 
which  the  Questionnaire  or  IntetTogatio  is  prominent, 
are  most  helpful  in  this  way.  In  them  the  question  is 
put  in  Latin,  the  answer,  which  can  usually  be  derived 
straight,  or  with  a  little  thought,  from  the  text  under 
study,  is  in  Latin,  and  we  thus  have  at  once  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  new  or  direct 
method  in  full  play.  A  proper  use  of  such  instru- 
ments is  most  undoubtedly  calculated  to  save  a  very 
great  deal  of  time,  and  a  further  advantage  is  that  the 
present  multiplication  of  books  is  rendered  unnecessary ; 
the  text  is  the  centre  round  which  are  grouped  translation 
— ^to  as  limited  an  extent  as  possible, — composition,  and 
granmiar. 
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Voeabniary  At  present  vocabulary  tends  to  be  subordinated  t 
boUdkJT*  mere  aocidence.  Though  bare  vocabulary  lists  are  to  I 
deprecated,  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  systemati 
effort  to  master  the  ordinary  words,  and  there  is  n 
reason  why  these  words  should  not  be,  as  far  as  is  poj 
sible  and  reasonable  with  a  view  to  the  vocabuiai 
required  later,  the  words  of  everyday  life ;  when  we  ca 
get  conversational  material  from  the  comedians  or  froi 
letters,  let  it  be  used.  Further,  word-building  of 
practical  kind  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  get 
and  the  relation  of  English  and  French  derivatives  t 
their  Latin  roots  should  be  kept  constantly  in  vie? 
There  would  thus  be  a  great  gain  in  reality,  and  th 
pupil  would  see  the  Latin  word,  not  as  an  isolate 
phenomenon,  but  as  a  member  of  a  family  of  words,  an 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  history  of  Latin,  Frencl 
and  English. 

Compontion  As  the  pupil  progresscs,  continuous  composition  wl 
j-^'J^^rii^  become  possible.  In  the  nature  of  things  such  com 
«ipi«fc*™  position  must  to  a  large  extent  be  written.  This  is,  t 
course,  the  line  of  advance  that  is  followed  at  present 
but  the  e&Qct  of  the  teaching  is  often  marred  by  a  funda 
mental  fdlacy.  There  is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  hurr 
the  pupil  on  to  passages  of  unnecessary  difficulty.  Fa 
more  time  should  be  given  to  the  practice  of  what  i 
easy.  Be-tiunslation  and  imitative  exercises,  that  k 
exercises  based  upon  Latin  and  Greek  originals  wit] 
which  the  pupil  is  already  &miliar,  should  be  mod 
more  largely  employed.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  m 
unusual  uung  to  find  schoolboys  struggling  hopelessl] 
to  provide  a  Latin  or  Greek  rendering  of  some  Englisl 
extract  which,  not  merely  in  its  phraseology,  but  in  ib 
form  and  ideas,  is  utterly  foreign  to  anything  that  anoieii 
literature  has  given  us.  The  execution  of  tours  defom 
in  composition  is  quite  in  place  as  an  elegant  pastime  foi 
finished  scholars.  To  demand  it  of  the  learner  is  absurd 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  simply  driven  to.takc 
refuge  in  the  English-Latin  or  English-Greek  lexicon,  th< 
habitual  handling  of  which  is  about  as  uneducative  a  pra 
cess  as  it  would  be  possible  to  im^ine.  In  a  word 
while  prose  composition  ought  to  be  constantly  practisec 
at  the  school  stage,  it  ought  always  to  be  simple,  direct 
and  well  within  the  compass  of  the  pupil.     He  (ganooi 
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profitably  compose  beyond  the  limits  of  the  material  of 
which  he  is  master.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the 
time  now  wasted  on  elaborate  prose  composition  might 
very  well  be  devoted  to  elementary  practice  in  verse,  not 
of  course  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  average  pupil  into  a 
skilful  composer,  but  with  the  much  less  ambitious 
intention  of  givini^^  him  sufficient  knowledge  of  metrical 
structure  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry. 

In  speaking  of  the  place  of  languages  in  the  schQol  ^  i««iWe 
curriculum,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  different  ^^^p"*""^ 
purposes  for  which  a  language  might  be  studied,  and 
that  the  methods  of  teaching  might  well  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precise  object  that  the  learner  had  in  view. 
There  are  circimistances  in  which  the  application  of  this 
principle  would  justify  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of 
the  time  spent  upon  written  composition.  If  a  language 
is  being  studied,  not  primarily  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  culture 
in  the  wider  sense,  then  it  will  be  entirely  reasonable  to 
limit  the  amount  of  composition  to  the  extent  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  enabling  the  pupil  to  read  the 
foreign  language  intelligently.  In  such  circumstances 
the  whole  stress  might  ultimately  be  laid  on  the  litera- 
ture, the  scheme  for  the  study  of  which  would  then 
become  more  than  ever  important.  In  the  case  of 
classical  pupils  this  possibility  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  point  the  way  to  a  very  sound 
compromise  under  which  the  power  to  compose  fairly 
well  in  Latin  might  be  expected  of  everyone,  while  in 
( Jreek  only  such  command  of  grammar  and  syntax  should 
be  required  as  would  ensure  accurate  interpretation  of 
what  the  Greek  originals  mean.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
compromise  of  this  sort  would  conserve  what  is  best  in 
the  present  system,  while  setting  free  a  very  great  deal 
of  time  for  the  reading  and  enjoyment  of  the  literature 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  When  the  length  or  the  ditiiculty 
of  particular  books  puts  them  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  learner,  they  should  at  least  be  studied  in  first-rate 
English  translations. 

But,  if  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature  is  to  be  -»««/•«•• 
secured,  very  much  more  attention  than  is  now  usual 
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should  be  devoted  to  what  the  Germans  call  by  the  com 
prehensive  name  of  ReaUmu  This  deesi  Qojk  mg«^ 
putting  into  the  hands  of  pupils  books  overloaded  with 
learned  annotations.  Like  all  teaching,  the  teaching  of 
Realien  in  its  earliest  stages  should  be  done  by  the 
living  voice.  The  teacher  should  never  attempt  to  read 
a  book  with  his  class  until  he  has  himself  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  firm  grasp  of  its  contents  and  of  its  significance 
as  a  whole.  He  should  be  able  to  make  any  lesson  vivid 
by  assigning  the  passage  read  to  its  proper  place  amid  its 
surroundings.  Allusions  of  an  interesting  kind  should 
be*  as  fully  explained  as  possible.  Pictures  of  actual 
objects  should  be  used  for  illustration.  Above  all,  the 
history  of  the  period  concerned  should  be  consistently 
employed  as  a  background.  The  map,  too,  should  be 
constantly  at  hand.  In  short,  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  transport  themselves  in 
imagination  back  into  the  environment  of  those  for  whom 
the  book  they  are  reading  was  first  written.  It  follows 
that  classical  teachers  ought  to  have  a  much  more 
thorough  training  than  they  now  receive  in  ancient 
history,  in  ancient  art,  and  in  all  those  kindred  subjects 
that  enable  us,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  realise  in 
a  far-off  way  what  manner  of  men  the  actual  Greeks  and 
Romans  were. 
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Qbws^al  Report  /or  the  Year  1906  by  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq., 
M.A*,  His  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division  of 
Scotland. 


January  1907. 
Mv  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
third  Annua]  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division  of 
Scotlaind. 

Durmg  the  past  session  some  changes  have  taken  place  in  Stiff. 
the  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Division.    In  March  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Michie,  Junior  Inspector,  was  promoted  to  be  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  was  retained  on  the  stafif  of  the  Edinourgh 
district.    On  1st  Au^st  H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  George  Dunn  was 

Eronoted  from  the  charge  of  the ^Pifeshire  district  to  be  H.M. 
hief  Inspector  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland,  and  was 
ftucoeeded  in  the  charge  of  Fifeshire  by  H.  M.  Inspector  Mr.  J. 
C.  Smith,  transferred  from  the  Glasgow  district.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  Junior  Inspector,  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Southern  Division  for  Science  and  Art  work,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  he  continues  on  the 
staff  of  the  Division. 

I  have  received  from  my  colleagues  very  valuable  reports  on 
the  work  of  their  districts.  These  reports  indicate  an  imusual 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  various  subjects ;  and  on  these  subjects 
I  shall  try  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  the  views  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself 

School  Supply  and  Accommodation. 

From  the  reports  on  the  different  districts  I  gather  that  there 
has  been  great  activity  in  erecting  new  building  and  in  adapt- 
ing old  buildings  to  modem  requirements.    The  activity  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  the  Fifeshire  and  in  the  Perthshire  pife^  Perth, 
districts.    The  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose  operations  and' 
Mr.  Jamieson  sends  a  detailed  account,  seems  almost  to  have  Edinburgh. 
made  up  the  leeway  iu  building  with  which  it  has  been  struggUng 
for  some  vears     Mr.  Fleming  points  out  how  the  increase  of 
staff  renaered  possible  in  rursd  counties  by  the  General  Aid  Border 
Grant  often  involves  a  rearrangement  of  class-room  accommoda-  Counties, 
tion  in  old  buildings. 
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Excuses  for  The  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  Education  (Scotland] 
delay  to  Bills  of  1904  and  1905  tempted  many  bodies  of  managers  tc 
P'^v'de  postpone  necessary  extensions.  The  absence  of  any  bill  during 
accoramoda-  ^^^  ^^^  session  has  led  to  a  renewal  of  local  enterprise  in  man} 
parishes.  Dr.  Dunn  points  out  that  many  improvements  in 
Fifeshire  which  had  oeen  delayed  by  the  prospect  of  earlj 
legislation  have  now  been  carried  through. 
Special  During  the  past  five  years  several  things  have  combined  t€ 

causes  lead-  put  a  strain  on  existing  school  accommcSation.  The  diief  oi 
i"^^  **»?  these  have  been :  (1)  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1901,  whidb 
creased^  *°  compelled  the  attendance  of  a  considerably  larger  number  oi 
a^mmoda-  pupils  for  whom  places  had  to  be  provided ;  (2)  the  institutioi] 
tion.  of  Supplementary  Courses,  which,  with   their  smaller  classes 

often  involved  slight  modifications  in  existing  buildings;  (3] 
the  steady  increase  of  Higher  Grade  instruction,  bringing  with 
it  the  need  of  laboratories  and  of  rooms  suited  to  smflOl  cuts^es ; 
(4)  the  growing  popularity  of  Wood-work  and  other  forms  oi 
Manual  Training.  It  is  necessary  also  to  meet  the  ste^y  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  shifting  of  population  from  one 
centre  to  another.  Owing  to  developments  m  the  coal-mining 
industry  large  extensions  have  been  required  in  some  parishes 
in  Fife.  Over  the  Division  as  a  whole  managjers  have  shown 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  details 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  which  I  have 
now  forwarded  to  Your  Lordships. 

Attendance. 

Steady  im-  This  important  matter  is  at  the  basis  of  all  progress, 
provement.  and  it  has  received  from  H.M.  Inspectors  in  charge  of  districts 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  In  all  the  districts  there  is  an 
improvement  since  last  year,  and  in  some  parishes  the  approach 
to  perfect  attendance  is  astonishingly  close.  In  some  cases 
nmch  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Fleming 
give  a  careful  analysis  of  the  state  of  attendance  in  their 
(iistricts;  and  they,  as  well  as  Dr.  Dunn,  dwell  on  the  fact  thai 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  securing 
regularity.     Dr.  Dunn  says : — 

Dr.  Dunn.  "There  arc  some  schools  in  which  the  teachers  make  immediate  and 
personal  inquiry  in  cases  of  absence,  and  this  with  such  invariable  regti 
larity  that  mrents  and  children  alike  realise  the  futility  of  perfunctory 
excuses,  and,  so  to  speak,  constantly  feel  the  swe^  of  the  dragnet" 

Influence  of  Teachers  who  adopt  the  policy  which  Dr.  Dunn  describes 
a^ndan^M  *^  ^  ^  foimd  in  very  considerable  numbers  all  over  Scotland, 
both  in  town  and  in  country ;  and  by  their  zeal  in  not  merely 
teaching  their  pupils,  but  also  in  seeing  that  the  pupils  are 
present  to  be  taught,  they  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  public. 
But  it  would  be  undesirable  that  the  public  should  come  to 
expect  the  teacher  to  add  to  his  other  functions  those  of 
attendance  officer.  If  he  does  so  voluntarily,  out  of  interest  in 
his  pupils  and  love  of  his  work,  well  and  good ;  but  it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  parents  and  managers  to  se^that  the  diildren 
Exemption,  are  brought  to  the  teacher.    Mr.^Iillar  showTlbat  a  connexion 
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exists  between  general  irreg^ularity  of  attendance  and  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  exemption..  This  is  likely  enough:  boards 
wliieh  are  careless  in  granting  exemptions  may  be  expected  to 
be  careless  about  the  whole  question  of  attendance.  But  the 
right  of  exemption  seems  to  be  very  seldom  abused.  Dr.  Dunn 
mentions  one  or  two  instiinces  in  Fifeshire,  and  Mr.  Jamieson 
one  or  two  in  Linlithgowshire,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prima  facie  case  for  inquiry.  But  in  both  counties  the 
mquhy  'when  made  disclosed  a  considerable  amount  of  extreme 
poTiftr^  due  to  non-nreventable  causes.  Cases  often  occur  in 
which  it  is  difficult  for  managers  to  hold  the  balance  even 
between  their  duty  as  members  of  a  public  body,  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ana  their  sympathy 
with  distress. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  allowing  AnticiDation 
boys  and  girls,  but  especially  boys,  to  anticipate  the  age  of  four-  of  l^gal  date 
teen  by  a  few  months  Ls  widely  spread.    Efere  amin  there  often  ^^  leaviag. 
arises  a  situation  with  which  boards  find  it  difHcult  to  deal. 
After  due  warning  a  prosecution  may  be  instituted ;  but  before 
the  trial  c6mes  on,  the  truant  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  the  school  board  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  carry  the 
case  fiirther. 

Mr.  Millar  sjpeaks  of  the  good  effect  in  his  district  of  small  prizes  for 
prizes  for  excellent  attendance,  and  he  rightly  urges  that  where  attendance, 
such  prizes  are  offered  they  should  be  given  for  a  very  high 
record  of  attendance  rather  than  for  perfect  attendance ;  for, 

"otherwise,  the  element  of  luck  is  introduced,  and,  besides,  the  effort  to 
keep  a  perfect  record  of  attendance  unbroken  may  result  in  serious  injury 
to  health." 

School  Staffing. 

The  main  change  that  has  taken  place  under  this   head  in  Effect  of 
recent  years  has  teen  due  to  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid  General 
Grant,  and    this  has  chiefly  affected  small  schools  in  rural  Aid  Grant, 
districts.    Wliile  managers  m  very  many  cases  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  in  Your  Lordships'  Minute 
(m  the  subject,  the  number  of  school  staffs  that  might  have 
been  strengthened,  at  little  cost  to  the  locality,  could  have  been 
much  larger. 

The  effects  of  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Educa-  Pupiu 
tion,  etc.,  of  Teachers  have  not  yet  become  apparent.    As  a  very  teachers 
large  number  of  school  boards  had  already  ceased  to  count  pupil-  on  Staff, 
teachers  on  the  staff  for  teaching  purposes,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  pupil-teachers  would  not  make  much  difference  in  public 
schools.   But  as  many  bodies  of  voluntary  managers  still  rely  too 
much  on  the  employment  of  apprentices,  the  complete  eliinina- 
tion  of  the  pupil-teacher  is  not  simple.    In  Roman  Catholic 
schools   the  resort  to  apprentices  for  the   actual   instruction 
of  classes  seems  at  present  to.be,  to  some  extent,  unavoidable; 
for  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  in  Scotland.    On  the  stamng  question  Mr.  Millar  says : — 

"TTjeopefatfon  of  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  Mr,  Millar. 
of  Teackera,  which  will  tendrto  mak^  it  ini^ossible  to  reckon'  pupil-teachers  as 
an  effective  part  of  tb^  staff^  has  been  anticipated  in  this  district  so  far  as  the 
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senior  and  junior  diviaiona  of  schoob  are  concerned.  There  are  still  some 
infant  departments  which  are  not  sufficiently  staffed  ap^t  from  pnipil- 
teachers,  and  it  is  matter  for  ap&eial  satiAfaction  that  siich  arrangementB 
will  shortly  be  rendered  impossible.  Schools,  the  staff  of  wMch,  apert 
from  pupil-teachers,  is  insufficient  as  a  whole  to  meet  the  requirements,  are 
very  rare,  and  in  the  case  of  small  schools  the  provisions  of  flie  Minute  of 
19th  March,  1906,  have  been  widely  taken  advantage  of." 

Writing  on  tho  same  subject  Mr.  Clark  says  : — 

Mr.  Clark,  "  The  staff  is  numerically  satisfactory.  Additional  adult  staff  kw  been 
provided  in  seventeen  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  ther  Minute 
settling  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant,  the  number  of  'Article 
79 '  teachers  has  increased.  There  now  remain  in  this  district  only  four 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  thirty  where  two  teachers  are 
not  employed." 


Freedom  of 

classitica- 

tion. 


Suggested 
improve- 
ment in 
classifica- 
tion. 


Organization  and  Classification. 

The  object  of  all  school  organization  is  successful  teaching, 
and  it  has  been  agreed,  for  the  present,  that  the  measuro  of 
successful  teaching  in  purely  elementary  classes  is  to  be  the 
state  of  the  average  pupil's  attainments  at,  or  about,  the  age  of 
twelve.  All  over  Scotland  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  adopt  rational  methods  of  classifica- 
tion ;  but  many  teachers  have  not  vet  shaken  themselves  free 
from*  the  rigidity  of  the  old  Stanaard  system.  The  ideal  at 
which  we  aim  is  that  every  child  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve 
should  be  qualified  to  study  with  profit  in  a  Supplementary 
Course,  in  a  Higher  Grade  Department,  or  in  a  Secondary 
School.  While  early  enrolment,  regular  attendance,  and  skilful 
teaching  are  the  most  important  factors  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  the  effect  of  judicious  classification  must  not  be  over- 
looked. I  have  long  been  convinced  that  "qualification"  at,  or 
near,  the  age  of  twelve  would  be  more  easily  secured  if  there 
generally  existed  some  method  of  classification  which  allowed 
the  average  pupil  only  two  years  in  the  junior  division,  and 
then  three  years  in  the  senior.  The  normal  periods  of  school 
life  in  the  rrimary  School  would  then  be :  aetat.  five  to  seven. 
Infant  Division  ;  seven  to  nine.  Junior  Division ;  nine  to  twelve, 
Senior  Division ;  twelve  to  fourteen,  Supplementary  Course. 

At  present  the  commonest  practice  is  to  allow  three  years 
for  the  junior  division,  and  two,  or  frequently  three,  for 
the  senior.  If  a  period  of  three  years  is  given  to  each 
division,  the  pupil  must  be  thirteen  at  least  before  he  reaches 
his  "  qualification,"  for  he  can  seldom  leave  the  infant  classes 
before  he  is  seven.  Very  often,  indeed,  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
fourteen  before  he  can  qualify,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  he  does  not  qualify  at  all. 

It  will  be  ui^ged  that  if  a  suflScient  amount  of  work  is  over- 
taken in  the  junior  division,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
average  pupil  from  covering  the  remaining  ground  in  the  two 
years  of  the  senior  division,  and  he  will  thus  reach  the  qualify- 
ing stdge  in  good  time.  The  majority  of  head  masters  in  good 
schools  do  aim  at  this ;  and  by  making  their  schemes  of  work 
in  the  junior  division  suflSciently  comprehensive,  they  do,  to  a 
large  extent,  attain  their  end.    But  they  have  in  a  great  many 
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cases  to  figbt  against  the  following  difficulty : — The  majority  of 
the  class-teachers  still  employed  were  trained  in  the  days  \^ don, 
in  the  usual  oourse,  the  |>unil  completed  the  work  of  Standard 
III.  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  irom  the  date  of  his  lenvint^ 
the  infant  classes.  Those  teachers,  quite  excusably,  regard  the 
work  which  used  to  be  prescribed  for  Standard  III.  as  iht.' 
natural  work  for  the  highest  cla.ss  of  the  junior  division.  If 
work  which  used  to  belong  to  Standards  IV.  and  V.  is  imported 
into  their  curriculum,  they  are  apt  to  feel  aggrieved.  The  trail 
of  the  Standards  is  over  it  all.  Now,  if  the  scholar  is  to  qualify 
at  twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half,  he  ought  to  have  a  wider  outlook 
at  ten  than  the  pupil  who  could  merely  pass  StandaM 
IIL  in  the  days  of  the  Standards.  Otherwise  he  will  be 
subjected  to  over-pressure  during  the  years  from  ten  tu 
twelve. 

With  the  reformation  which  it  has  been  possible  to  effect  in  Twd  yearn  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  English  Composition  and  Arithmetic,  tho  Junior 
difficulty  will  gradually  disappear;  but  its  disappearance  would  1  division 
be  greatly  accelerated  if  some  system  of  classificaliion  were  gener-  ^^^™^i^"^- 
ally  adopted  which  would  make  it  seem  abnormal  that  a  pupil 
should  spend  more  than  two  years  in  the  junior  division.  Vc^iy 
many  head  masters  have  adopted  methods  of  classification  which 
bring  about  the  desired  result — not  always  without  difficulties 
with  their  stafls.  The  class-teacher,  who  is  naturally  more  inter- 
ested  in  the  high  proficiency  of  her  own  class  than  in  the  rapidity 
of  promotion  throughout  the  school,  requires  an  explanation  of 
why  the  brighter,  and  even  the  middling,  pupils  are  nurried  out 
of  her  class  before  their  time.    It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  , 

it  became  usual  to  ask,  "  Why  has  this  boy  been  three  yearn  iu  I 

the  junior  division  ?  "     There  will  always  be  boys  who  require  to  I 

spend  three  years  there,  just  as  there  will  always  be  boys  who  ' 

are  not  fit  to  leave  the  infant  room  at  seven.  AH  that  I  plead 
for  is  that  the  work  hitherto  overtaken  in  the  junior  division 
should  normally  be  overtaken  in  two  years. 

It  may  be  urged  that  I  am  advising  a  return  to  over-pressure.  The  objec* 
I  am  domg  the  very  reverse.    In  many  schools  some  of  the  time  ti^'i  of 
which  the  pupils  spend  in  the  junior  division  is  wasted.     Now,  ''^'^^^*    ,^  \  \  ^^ 

when  nearly  all  large  schools  are  laudably  ambitious  of  having  P^^^"^^-  I 

successful  Supplementary  Courses,  there  is  danger  of  over-pres-  ' 

sure  in  the  senior  division,  if  pupils  have  to  learn  there  after  they  ! 

are  ten  what  they  ought  to  have  known  before  they  were  ten, 
What  I  advise  is  the  spreading  of  the  work  more  evenly  over 
the  whole  of  school  life,  so  as  to  avoid  over-pressure  at  any  stage, 

Mr.  Jamieson,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject  ^fr^  Jamit-  \ 

and  devotes  a  section  of  his  report  to  it,  bears  out  my  con  tea-  son. 
tion  at  every  point;   and  Mr.  Clark,  writing  under  the  liead 
of  Organization,  says : — 

"In  my  last  Report  I  referred  to  defective  organusation  as  one  of  the  Mi\  Clark, 
contribatory  causes  of  unsatis^tory  presentation   at  the  '  Qualif^in^ ' 
examination.    An  eflfort  has  been  made  to  remedy  this,  which  should  m 
due  course  prove  effectual.    Promotion  is  becoming  less  mechanical  as 
teachers  realise  that  the  problem  before  them  is  how  to  classify  their  pupils 


from  time  to  time  so  that  each  may  face  the  work  he  is  able  for,  and 
ultimately  pMs  the  '  Qualifying '  examination.    The  number  of  pupils  whu 
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Presenta- 
tions under 
Article  29. 


'qualified'  this  year.  thoug:li  still  insufficient  wlien  regard  is  had  to  the 
number  on  the  school  rolls,  is  higher  th&n  last  year,  and  a  lai^g^r  proportion 
will  receive  a  full  year's  instruction  in  a  Supplementary  Course.  .  .  .  « 
Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  more  especially  in  the 
larger  schools,  presentations  for  the  'Qualifying'  examination  should 
not  be  made  halt-yearly.  The  organization  will  only  be  partially  successful 
until  this  is  done. 

"In  the  smaller  schools  the  multiplicity  of  classes  which  was  onoe 
universal  has  disappeared,  and  the  pupils  beyond  the  infant  de{Hui;ment 
are  classified  in  not  more  than  three  groups.  It  is  hy  no  means  uncommon, 
however,  to  find  the  pupils  in  these  groups  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the 
'  standards  '—both  instruction  and  promotion  within  the  group  following 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  system." 

The  desirability  of  more  frequent  presentations  under  Article 
29  of  the  Code  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance ;  and  I  s,m 
ghtd  to  learn  that  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  Division,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  niany  country 
parishes  presentations  made  twice,  or  even  three  times,  in  the 
year  are  tne  rule. 
Subdivision  On  the  important  question  yf  the  subdivision  of  classes  some 
of  classes,  remarks  quoted  in  mv  last  year's  General  Report,  in  which  the 
work  done  by  a  teacher  of  a  school  of  fifty  in  the  country  was 
contrasted  with  that  done  by  his  coUea^e  who  teaches  one 
hom(^eneous  class  of  fifty  in  a  well-organized  city  school,  hare 
occasioned  some  comment.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  no 
class  of  fifty  is  homogeneous.  Strictly  speaking,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  is  so.  No  two  bop  are  exactly  alike.  But  we  can  find 
groups  of  boys  so  nearly  alike  that  for  most  practioal  purposes 
we  must  treat  them  as  if  they  were  identical  Otherwise  in- 
dividualism would  run  riot  to  an  intolerable  extent.  And  if  a 
class  in  a  lar^e  well-organized  school  is  not  hom(^eneous,  why 
does  the  teacher  almost  always  act  as  i£it  were  1\  Why  does  be 
not  do,  in  the  interests  of  his  pupils,  what  the  teacher  of  a  small 
school  is  forced  to  do— break  his  class  up  into  groups  of  five  or 
ten,  in  order  to  give  special  attention  to  those  pupils  who  are 
weak  in  certain  subjects,  while  their  cleverer  companions  are 
left  to  themselves  to  do  some  work  which  can  be  done  without 
the  teacher's  constant  supervisicHi  ?  The  breaking-up  of  a  large 
class  into  small  groups,  in  order  to  give  almost  individual 
tuition  to  the  children  m  certain  subjects,  is  carried  out  ev^ry 
day  by  the  mistresses  who  conduct  the  best  infant  departonents. 
The  practice  does  not  seem  to  be  common  in  the  classes  of  the 
junior  and  senior  divisions,  where  it  would  be  more  easy. 


Great  im- 
provement 
duri 


Discipline. 

School  discipline  is  a  matter  in  respect  of  which  there  has  been 
such  great  improvement  during  the  past  ten  years  that  one  seldom 
lunng  thinli^  about  it  now.    Good  discijidine  seemfi  to  exist  as  a  matter 

recen  yean.  ^^  course,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  effort  and  how 
much  skill  teachers  have  had  to  expend  in  securing  in  their 
classes  the  excellent  behaviour  that  paisses  without  comment 
Children  are  not  naturally  well-behaved.  The  general  excellence 
of  discipline  is  one  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  improve* 
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ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  training  and  the  tone  of  teachers 
as  a  body.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  t&t  before  1872  there  were 
teachers  in  Scotland  who  have  now  few  living  rivals ;  but  it  is  at 
least  equally  true  that  for  every  one  unsatismctory  teacher  who 
can  now  be  found  in  State-recognized  schools  there  were  then 
many.  Within  recent  years  the  average  of  professional  pro- 
ficiency has  greatlj  risen,  and  under  the  new  system  of  training 
the  average  is  likely  to  rise  still  more  rapidly. 

l^e  was  when  the  ordinary  pupil  seemed  to  regard  his  Attitude  of 
teacher  as  a  natural  enemy  or,  at  best,  as  a  sort  of  superior  P^pil  to- 
being,  awfiil  and  remota    Happily  this  is  no  longer  so.    In  the  Jl*^ 
great  majority  of  cases  one  is  struck  by  the  dose  sympathy    ^  ^^' 
existmg  between  teacher  and  taught.    In  the  best  infant  depart- 
ments the  child  regards  his  teacher  with  trustful  affection :  in 
junior  divisions  this  attitude  is,  as  a  rule,  retained,  often  with 
the  added  charm  of  eager  desire  to  learn. 

While  these  conditions  prevail  in  the  best  schools,  it  is  yet  Of  teacher 
true  that  in  many  instances  the  teacher  still  treats  children  in  towards 
class  too  exclusively  as  beings  under  tuition.    Not  for  a  single  P^P"- 
instant  does  this  teacher  allow  himself  to  forget,  or  permit  the 
pupil  to  forget,  that  the  one  is  there  to  teach,  the  other  to  be 
taught.    The  very  tone  of  voice  adopted  is  entirely  different  from 
that  in  which  the  same  children  would  be  addressed  in  the  play- 
ground or  in  their  homes.    It  stands  to  reason  that  wher^such  a 
mode  of  treatment  prevails  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is 
highlv  artificial  if  not  utteriy  fetlse.      Normal  growth  is  incom- 
patible with  unnatural  environment :  the  most  successful  teacher 
IS  thfe  one  who  has  learned  most  completely  how  valuable  is  the 
discipline  which  permits  pupil  and  teacher  alike  to  be  natural 

Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  in  Supplementary  In  Supple- 
Courses  is  due  to  the  absence  of  restraint   In  the  majority  of  cases  mentary 
the  jpupik  are  no  longer  treated  as  children,  but  as  responsible,  ^^^^^®8- 
intelligent  students.    They  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  work- 
ii^  on  their  own  account,  with  a  fiiend  at  hand  to  guide  them 
when  they  encounter  unusually  serious  difficulties.    It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  holds  good  of  all  the  Supplementary  Courses, 
but  the  number  of  less  satisfieictory  courses  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

In  the  best  schools  corporal  pumshment  is  practically  unknown ;  Corporal 
in  the  worst  it  is  much  less  common  than  it  was.  It  is  satisfac-  punisdiinent. 
tory  to  find  that  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  is  rare  in  the 
lowest  and  in  the  highest  classes.  Recent  child-study  investi- 
ffations  seem  to  show  that  the  ''  curve  of  natural  cruelty "  as 
determined  by  the  tendency  of  a  child  to  exact  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  reaches  its  maximum  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  nine.  It  may  be  noteworthy  that  it  is  precisely  at  this  stage 
that  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  appears  to  be  most  frequent. 

ORniNARY  School  Subjects. 

As     the     ordinary     school    subjects    form    the    staple    of  The ''Three 
Elementary  School  industry,  H.M.  Inspectors  devote  to  these  ^'^•" 
subjects  most  of  their  remarks,      ki  the  same  time  they  clearly 
keep  before  themselves  the  &ct  that  Reading,  Writing,  and 
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Improve- 
ment in 
methods  of 
teaching. 


English. 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


Historjr. 


Arithmetic  do  not  per  se  in  any  sense  constitute  aduoation,  but 
are  merely  sojoae  of  the  necessary  implements  of  education*  All 
through  the  reports  from  the  several  districts  there  runs  the 
thought  that,  in  view  of  what  education  really  means,  proficiency 
in  ''  the  three  R's  "  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  directed  special  eftbrts  to 
the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English  and 
Arithmetic.  In  some  districts  these  efforts  have  met  with 
greater  tniecess  than  was  expected ;  but  the  occasion  for  effort 
m  all  districts  still  exists.  Everywhere  there  is  need  for 
bestowing  special  care  on  curricula  in  History  and  Geography, 
and  for  trying  to  secure  more  enlightened  methods  of  Nature 
Study.  Mr.  Jaraieson  describes  the  progress  recently  made  in 
these  matters  in  the  Edinburgh  district,  and  the  reports  from 
the  oth^r  districts  indicate  that  the  problems  to  be  solved  are 
occupying  the  thoughts  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  the  head  of  English,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opii:^iQn 
that  the  recitation  of  poetry  is  generally  tasteful  and  correct ; 
but  there  is  equal  unanimity  in  criticizing  the  inferior  quality 
of  many  of  the  passages  of  so-called  poetry  which  classes  are  set 
to  learn. 

Arithmetic  is  discussed  with  care  and  insight  in  several 
reports,*and  on  all  hands  there  is  evidence  that  concrete  methods 
of  instruction,  simplification  of  processes,  and  the  practice  of 
mental  calculation  are  spreading  rapidly.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  clear  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  these  directions. 
The  habit,  however,  is  disappearing  of  regarding  arithmetical 
rules  as  a  series  of  separate  sealea  chambers,  each  chamber 
requiring  its  own  special  open  sesame. 

For  the  teaching  of  Geography  the  most  effective  method 
would  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  tne  concentric  and  the  eccentric 
methods ;  that  is,  to  give  the  child,  simultaneously,  a  knowledge 
(1)  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  its  surface,  and  (2)  of  the  surroundings  of  his  homo 
and  school ;  then  to  go  on  from  session  to  session  (1)  filling 
in  the  details  about  the  earth's  surface,  and  (2)  steadily  extent 
ing  the  pupil's  geographical  knowledge  from  home  outwards. 
By  the  time  the  scholar  is  twelve  the  two  courses  of  study  will 
have  coalesced,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world  will  be  complete — at  least  in  outline.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  wiU  sprcaa.  Several 
Inspectors  have  advocated  this  method  of  geooraphical  study 
in  their  districts,  but  the  response  with  which  they  have  as  yet 
met  has  not  been  encouraging. 

About  the  methods  of  teaching  History  there  has  been  greater 
conflict  of  opinion ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  promising  scheme 
than  that  outlined  by  Dr.  Douglas  Thomson  in  last  year  s 
General  Report  on  the  Western  Division.  This  scheme  could 
be  modified  in  details;  but  its  basis  is  a  combination  of  the 
extensive  and  the  intensive  methods  of  study.  It  avoids  •  the 
weariness  which  is  said  to  supervene  on  the  unalloyed  use  of  the 
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concentric  method,  and  it  obviates  the  fbrgetfuhiess,  the  con- 
fusion as  to  the  sequence  of  events,  and  the  ignorance  of  c^iise 
and  effect,  that  are  noticeable  when  History  is  studied  in  periods 
without  adequate  revision.  The  periods  are  often  unskilfnUy 
chosen,  and  revision  is  seldom  adequate.  Dr.  Dunn*s  reTuurk^, 
which  I  shall  presently  quote,  deserve  also  to  be  weighed.  As 
he  points  out,  the  relative  amount  of  importance  to  be  given 
to  tne  recent  past  and  the  distant  past  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  those  who  set  themselves  to  construct  curriciitn 
in  History. 

In  the  reports  before  me,  while  there  are  comments  upon  the 
unskilful  teaching  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  neglect. 
Also,  the  indications  are  that  the  neglect  of  Scottish  Hisiorj, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  recently,  is  more  common  in 
Secondaiy  than  in  Elementary  schools. 

On  Nature  Study  the  remarks  of  H.M  Inspectors  are  abjRxst  Nature 
all  despondent.  Mr.  Fleming,  however,  reports  that  he  fintls  mi  ^^^^*^y- 
encouraging  amount  of  gjood  work  in  this  subject  in  the  Bcirtlor 
district.  The  study  will  never  make  progress  till  teat'ljera 
generally  recognize  that  the  oral  communication  to  children  of  a 
number  of  detached  facts  about  Nature  is  not  Nature  Study  at 
all.  ' 

It  will  be  of  value  to  present  now  some  specially  solectGcl 
quotations  from  the  remai'ks  made  by  my  colleagues  (^n  the 
subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  above  :— 

On  Reading,  Mr.  Barrie  reports  : —  Kea^ling, 

**  Re<\ding  cannot  bo  said  to  be  making  much  headway  in  the  (Ufctrict  Mi%  BtUTit\ 
Slovenly  or  incomplete  articulation  is  still  to  be  found  in  too  many  .scJiohIh, 
and  a  Btrong  provincialism  is  rampant  among  the  children  in  the  soulbtM-n 
and. south-eastern  parts  of  Midlotliian  and  Pladdington.  An  attempt  ii^ 
generally  made  by  the  teachers  in  the  junior  and  infant  classes  to  get  th«* 
children  to  read  with  natural  grouping  of  words  and  with  some  degrr+3  nt 
modulation  and  emphasis,  and  their  very  laudable  efforts  are,  as  a  rute, 
crowned  with  a  very  praiseworthy  measure  of  success.  Unfortuinittily 
most,  if  not  almost  all,  of  this  good  quality  in  reading  entirely  disai)peiij> 
when  those  children  reach  the  senior  classes.  Whether  it  be  owin^'  t<  t  a 
natural  shyness  on  the  jmrt  of  the  pupils  themselves,  or  a  failure  on  thi^ 
part  of  the  teachers  to  encourage  the  habit,  it  is  diflScutt  to  say;  but  jvherc 
the  practice  is  continued  throughout  the  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  mar^y  of 
the  Better  schools,  the  senior  pupils  show  no  diffidence,  and  the  reading  in 
much  more  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  must  be  of  much  more  value  t  >  the 
pupils  themselves.  In  the  larger  schools  in  Leith  and  other  towiis  iu 
the  district  reading  in  the  infant  and  junior  classes  receives  a  great 
amount  of  attention,  and  many  of  the  teachers  produce  admirable  re- 
sults. Often  the  expression  or  emphasis  is  exaggerated,  but  that  does 
no  harm  at  this  stage.  The  point  is  to  get  the  ice  broken,  that  i>.  to 
get  the  children  out  of  their  own  monotonous  drawl,  and  the  exaggera- 
tion will  in  due  course  cure  itself." 

Dr.  Dunn,  afier  commenting  on  a  steady  improvement   \n  />^.  JJnua. 
mechanical  fluency — a  result,  he   believes,  in  a  large  mea.su  re 
due    to    the    introduction     of    systematic     home-reading-=^ 
continues  : — 

"Too  little  attention  is  given  to  local  peculiarities   of  pronunciatinnj 
partitularly,  as  regards  Fife,  to  the  prevalent  rounding  of  the  vowel  a^ 
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The  mastery  of  unfamiliar  or  literary  words  would  be  maily  faeiiitaied 
by  aystematk  syllabication  of  these  words  on  the  bUckboara.  Tlus  ■ 
a  point  to  which  much  greater  attention  is  giTen  in  Fi«ace  than  in 
this  country.  As  the  teaching  of  phonetic  has  now  been  estabUshed  in 
the  training  colleges,  its  application  to  \h»  teaching  of  English,  in  the 
higher  classes  at  least,  would  not  be  diflicult." 

Mr.  MiUar.  Mr.  Millar  reports  a  great  extension  in  the  range  of  reading 
and  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  systematicr  practice  of  conversa- 
tion lessons  as  the  best  means  of  correcting  mistakes  in 
pronunciation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary.  He  speaks  favourably 
of  the  retention  of  genuine  Scots  words,  and  draws  a  distinction 
between  such  words  and  English  words  which  are  often  called 
Scots  n)erely  because  they  are  so  manned  in  the  local  pro- 
nunciation as  to  be  unrecognizable.  He  agrees  with  Mr. 
Fleming  in  thinking  that  a  Scots  bov  should  be  able  to  speak 
both  Scots  and  English,  but  should  be  aware  at  each  moment 
which  language  he  is  speaking.  Like  Mr.  Fleming,  he  entirely 
disapproves  of  a  Scots  pronunciation  of  English,  and  he 
concludes : — 

^'If  we  aim  at  somethmg  more  than  teaching  the  children  literar>' 
English  as  a  foreign  language  to  be  spoken  with  more  or  less  ease  when 
occasion  arises  ;  if,  in  short,  we  aim  at  greatly  modifying  their  ordinal^ 
speech  out  of  school,  it  is  a  Herculean  task  that  we  set  ourselves,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  progress  made  up  to  the  present  is 
imperceptible.  That  is,  however,  the  more  reason  why  we  should  persevere. 
The  steady  practice  of  oral  composition  during  the  nine  years  or  so  of 
school  life  may  be  expected  to  produce  some  effect." 

Mr,  Flem-         Mr.  Fleming  also  comments  on  the  increase  of  the  amount 
*»^«  now  read,  and  contin;aes: — 

"  There  was  a  time  when  to  be  able  to  read  was  an  acoomi>liBhment^  but 
that  time  has  kng  passed ;  and  when  there  are  systems  which  pronuse  to 
teach  infants  to  read  in  a  twelvemonth,  it  is  manifestly  absura  to  expect 
that  to  be  able  to  read  is  to  be  re^rded  as  a  fitting  achievement  for  a  cnild 
of  fourteen  to  accomplish.  A  child  before  he  leaves  school  should  not  only 
have  been  able  to  recul  for  some  time,  but  should  have  read  a  good  many 
books,  and  been  introduced  at  any  rate  to  certain  of  the  English  classics.'' 

Mr,  W,  O.        Mr.  Eraser  reports : — 

''  The  practice  of  supplementary  individual  reading  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  class  readers,  introduced  in  connection  with  Supplementary  Courses, 
is  now  carried  on  in  some  few  schools,  more  or  less  systematically,  in 
classes  of  the  senior  division.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice  will 
become  more  general.  Opportunities  are  not  lacking  in  small  sdioola, 
where  so  much  of  the  pupil  s  time  must  be  spent  in  *  silent  work '  ^  and  even 
in  schools  where  each  class  has  its  separate  teacher  some  time  mi^t 
profitably  be  thus  employed  while  the  teacher  gives  separate  instruction 
m  any  subject  to  backward  children,  or  even  corrects  exercises — 
a   matter   deserving  some  consideration  now  that,  in   some  places  at 

least,   there  will   soon   be  no  pupil-teachers   to   fall  back  on 

The  proper  place  of  reading  aloud  in  Supplementary  Ck>urses,  toa  is 
a  matter  to  which  more  attention  might  with  advantage  be  given.  The 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  practised  undoubtedly  variea  with  tbe 
localitv  of  the  school.  Where  the  natural  speech  of  Uie  children  is 
slovenly  and  inaccurate  there  is  more  need  for  this  exercise.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that,  in  country  schools  espeoialty,  too 
much  time  is  often  spent  in  this  way.  The  object  of  the  course^  beiag  to 
encourage  children  to  read  whole  books  for  themselves  the  leadiiig:  aloMd 
of  i>aragraphs  in  rotation  is  not  essential ;  and  especially  to  be  deprecated 
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is  the  cufttom,  not  uncommon  in  small  schools,  of  combining  the  Supple- 
ttentary  cki«8  witb  the  highest  class  of  the  senior  division  to  read  aloud 
from  ^History  Besdecs/  'Geography  Readers'  and  so  forth.  The 
Saj^p^emeptary  Coarse  pupils  have,  or  should  have^  alieady  read  the 
nam  outlines  of  EListory  and  Geography,  and  would  now  be  better  em- 
ployed in  refreshing  their  memories  from  suitable  works  of  reference.'^ 

Oa  the  subject  of  English  Composition  I  must  limit  myself  to  English 
three  short  extracts.  In  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  I  find  a  clear  Compo- 
consensus  that  instruction  in  Composition  should  begin  simul-  ®***^^* 
taneously  with  instruction  in  Reading,  or  even  before  this ;  and 
that  in  th^  earlier  ^ears  it  should  bo  mainly  oral,  consisting  of  i   f| 

conversation  exercises,  of  the  viva  voce  reproduction  by  the 
children  of  stories  told  to  them  or  read  to  them,  or  of  their  own 
accounts  of  incidents  observed  by  them.  WitJi  these  recom- 
mendations I  heartily  agree.  At  the  same  time  I  would  point 
out  that  there  may  be  the  mistake  of  delayiiijg  too  lonff  the  \\ 

initiation  of  the  cnild  into  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  Ij 

writing.  Even  young  children,  once  they  nave  attained  some 
£ficility  in  the  use  of  the  pen  (or  the  pencil),  take  a  quite  natural 
and  healthy  pleasure  ana  pride  in  putting  down  their  simple  |  \ 

thoughts  in  writing,  "  like  grown-ups,"  as  they  say ;  and  I  see  no 
good  ground  for  objecting  to  the  comparatively  early  intro- 
duction of  this  exercise,  if  only  it  be  used  with  discretion. 
Moreover,  daily  experience  proves  that  the  power  of  ready  and 
efficient  use  of  the  spoken  word  and  the  power  of  ready  and 
efficient  use  of  the  written  word  do  not  by  any  means  always  go 
hand-in-hand. 

After  discussing  various  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  and 
noting  the  progress  made  in  recent  years,  Dr,  Dunn  concludes : — 

'*  When  a  *  free  *  subject  is  taken— as  for  example  A  toalk  by  the  sea-  J)r.  Dunn, 
shorey  Evaporation^  etc. — manv  teachers  do  too  much  for  their  pupils, 
writing  down  upon  the  blackboard  notes  so  full  and  detailed  that  the 
ivritten  exercises  of  the  scholars  are  almost  identical.  The  invaluable 
exercise  of  oral  paraphrasing  is  in  the  primary  school  generally,  ])erbaps 
almost  universally,  neglected.  And  yet  it  may  be  adapted' to  the  simplest 
materials,  so  as  to  .develop  not  only  intelligence^  but  also  idiomatic 
correctness  and  variety  of  expression.    Even  sudi  a  simple  couplet  as — 

'I'dianoed  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  chfld' 

^'ould  afford  scope  for  alternative  modes  of  expression  and  for  the  widen- 
lug  of  the  pnpiFs  vocabTdary." 

Mr,  Clark  reports  r — 

"  More  systematic  practice  has  been  riven  in  oral  composition,  especially  Mr.  Clarh 
in  the  Infant  and  junior  classes.  Good  results  are  shown  in  many  of  the 
larger  schools,  particularly  where  the  children  have  been  taken  m  small 
groups  at  a  time ;  bat  progress  is,  in  general,  slow  in  schools  of  the  purely 
ruraftype.  The  exercise  of  story- telling  and  of  the  oral  reproduction  of 
the  substance  of  a  lesson  is  now,  however,  a  recognised  part  of  the  daily 
,  worti  of  every  junior  class,  and  time  only  is  required  to  prove  the  value  of 
tbe  trabii%  in  securing  facilrty  of  both  oral  and  written  expression.  The 
standard  of  written  composition  is  not  appreciably  higher  than  it  wto  last 
year,  thongh  in  one  or  two  of  the  schools  where  &e  pupils  had  been 
T  to  use  the  library  very  good  work  was  done." 
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Mr.  Fleming  reports : — 

Mr, Fleming  "Considerably  more  attention  is  given  to  compositioa.  It  is  oom- 
menced,  as  a  rule,  to  be  written  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  but  there 
is  not  enough  practice  in  oral  composition  in  the  lower  clasaes.  This  is 
a  serious  defect.  Speaking  to  children  and  getting  them  to  fli>eak  has 
not  been  a  school  subject ;  but  that  is,  after  all,  the  first  step  in  com- 
position ....  The  inability  to  speak  is  very  marked  in  the  higher  classes, 
and  it  is  also  a  noticeable  defect  in  the  children  in  the  secondary 
schools.  That  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  gjve  an  account  of  something  in  a  few  connected  sentences 
cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory  result  of  primary  education." 

Arithmetic.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  Dr.  Dunn  utters  a 
warning  against  the  neglect  of  the  important  elements  of  speed 
and  accuracy.  He  comments  on  the  advance  that  has  receady 
been  made  in  other  respects,  and  adds : — 

Dr,  Dunn,  "I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  knowledge  of  fractional  arithmetic  is 
introduced  at  too  late  a  stage — a  relic  of  the  old  standard  system.  There 
is  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  fractional  arithmetic  in 
appropriate  forms  should  proceed  pari  jklssu  with  the  arithmetic  of 
integers.  The  so-called  *  proportion  *  sums  are,  as  a  rule,  worked  without 
any  definite  conception  of  what  proportion  really  is.  It  is,  I  think, 
matter  for  regret  tnat  the  generalised  conception  of  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses involv^  in  the  use  of  the  algebraical  notation  is,  as  a  rule, 
ignored ;  and  the  pedantry  which  adheres  to  purely  arithmetical  processes 
is  almost  universally  prevalent.*' 

Mr.  Olark  reportiS : — 

Mr,  Clark.  ''The  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  characterised  by  the  adoption  of  more 
educative  methods.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers  have  made 
earnest  and  successful  efforts  to  carry  out  newer  ideas,  and  it  ia  greaiUy 
to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  older  teachers  that  they  have  not  remained 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  advance  going  on  around  them.  In  the 
infant  and  junior  classes  one  is  still  sometimes  disappointed  to  find  un- 
intelligent, mechanical  methods  of  training ;  but  in  general  it  ma,y  be 
said  that  the  aim  is  not  only  to  lead  the  children  to  acauire  the  power 
of  manipulating  numbers,  but  to  get  them  to  think  in  number, 
(traded  problems  go  hand  in  hand  with  purely  mechanical  work  from 
the  outset." 

Mr.  Fraaer  reports : — 

Mr,  W,  G,        "  In  the  best  infant  divisions  the  newer  ideas  with  regard  to  arith- 
FroMT,  metic  have  now  taken  root,  and  in  junior  divisions  progress  is  evident ; 

but  senior  divisions  seem  U>  provide  less  congenial  soil.  Perhaps  this 
may  change  when  the  children  now  in  the  lower  classes  reach  the 
higher ;  but  one  feels  that  part  of  the  reason  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact 
that  too  much  is  sometimes  attempted  before  the  'qnaJifying'  stage. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  sive  to  a  'qualifying^  class  an  ariui- 
metical  test  which  their  teacher  describes  as  'too  easy,'  only  to  find 
that  the  children  have  so  long  been  working  complicated  ^niles'  that 
the  'simple  sums'  required  by  Article  29  come  to  them  with  all  the 
shock  of  novelty.  But  it  must  be  added  that  some  teachers  contrive 
to  carry  the  pupils  far  ahead  of  the  requirements  without  allowing 
them  to  forget  the  less  pretentious  but  more  fundamental  processes." 

Mr.  Robb,  Sub-Inspector,  contributes  the  following  note  on 
Arithmetic  to  Mr.  Jamieson's  report : — 

Mr,  Robb,  "While  much  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  methods  of  arithmetioal 
teaching,  it  is  still  true  that  too  much  purely  medianical  work  is  done 
by  the  pupils.  If  it  is  rational  that  school  should  be  a  mierocoem  of 
after  life,  it  is  assuredly  the  case  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  el 
the  average  man's  day  is  occupied  in  written  computation.    Yet  one 
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still  finds  classes  working  through  lon^  exercises  in  definite  rulen— ex- 
ereises  in  whidi  each  particular  sum  is  the  analogue  alike  of  it^  ante* 
cedent  and  of  its  successor.  In  schools  where  one  teacher  ha^  seyeral 
classes  to  deal  with  at  one  time,  there  is  some  excuse  for  this  procrtice ; 
but  even  in  these  circumstances  greater  variety  might  reasonably  tie 
introduced  into  silent  work. 

^  Again  one  still  finds  some  teachers  reluctant  to  maka  use,  in  the 
arithmetical  work  of  the  lower  classes,  of  concrete  entities  with  whicli 
the  pupils  are  quite  well  acquainted,  though  they  ma^  not  have  IcHriietL  them 
in  school.  Such  teachers  would  have  no  hesitation  in  anking  a  little 
child  to  subtract  9372  from  12514,  but  they  would  regard  it  as  revolu- 
tionary to  ask  him  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  threepence  a  pound  , 
could  be  bought  for  a  shilling." 

On  History,  Dr.  Dunn  reports  :—  Hbtory. 

'*  While  I  think  that  in  the  earlier  stagers  of  this  subject  the  *  concentric  ^'*^  I>uun, 
system'  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
entire  range  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  cme  of  the 
senior  classes  a  particular  period  is  most  advantageously  at  tit  lied.  Such 
a  practice  is  analogous  to  the  requirements  for  geography,  which, 
beginning  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  ultimately  conouiitrate 
themselves  ujwn  Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Coltmies.  AVheii 
the  'concentric  system  is  pursued  throughout  the  school,  I  have  found 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  is  scrappy  and  superficial,  sitimply  l>6cau^ 
there  is  no  time  m  the  higher  classes  for  a  detailed  treatment  of  the 
subject  over  its  entire  range.  And,  after  all,  just  as  Europe  h  more 
important  than  Asia,  so  the  later  periods  of  English  History  are  more 
important  than  the  earlier.  Such  a  statement  K  no  doubt,  sulgect  u> 
modification  if  a  particular  phase  of  English  History  i^  studied— for 
example,  the  development  of  the  Constitutioo  ;  but  it  is  probably 
correct  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  sequence  and^  correlation  oi 
events.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  history  is  being  peipetualJy 
made,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  its  vastly  important  developments 
in  more  recent  times,  if  the  time  available  is  absorbed  in  -a  sketchy 
and  sporadic  treatment  of  the  entire  subject." 

Mr.  Clark  reports : — 

"History,  as  taught  in  many  schools,  is  a  barren,  imjfrofitable -Vr*  CVcn-^\ 
subject.  What  is  the  actual  procedure  of  the  average  tenj^her 
in  this  subject?  He  works  through  a  'History  Reader'  r^^  he  would 
slice  a  loaf,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  he  finds  that  his  pupils 
have  not  an  intelligent  grasp  of  what  they  have  read.  The  mere 
reading  of  a  text-book,  with  Questioning  by  the  teacher, 
is  worse  than  useless.  If  History  is  to  oe  an  educative  inntrunvent,  the 
teacher  must  succeed  in  kindling  the  imagination  of  the  pupils.  This  he 
can  do  by  an  intelligent  presentation  and  study  of  a  few  great  hiHt4:»rical 
characters  and  leading  events,  without  loading  the  children's  inincl^i  wttli 
an  amount  of  detail,  which,  however  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a 
student,  is  mere  lumber  to  the  elementary  school  child.  Oral  lesions,  if 
graphicaUjT  given,  are  the  most  eflfective.  In  the  senior  classes  they  might 
take  certain  well-defined  lines  which  the  pupils  should  be  encouragorl 
to  follow  independently  by  consulting  any  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  the  school  library." 

And  Mr.  Millar  reports  :— 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  that  Scottish  History  is  neglected  ,i|/^,  Miilnt\ 
is  iustified  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  and  deplorable  if  that  were  so,  considering  how  rich  in  historical 
associations  the  district  is.  A  reading  book  recently  published  consisting 
of  an  excellent  selection  from  the  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather'  has  proved 
useful  in  this  connection.  Lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion  h  still  tha 
prevailing  weakness  in  history  teaching." 
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I  make  the  following  extract  on  History  from  the  vlkA^ 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  Sub- Inspector,  transmitted  oy  Mr.  Fleming  ':- 

"  In  the  schools  of  the  Border  district  the  teaching  of  History  is  almoi 
entirely  dominated  by  the  text-books  in  use.  .  .  .  Mere  reading  of  a  tcfst 
book,  with  occasional  explanation,  question,  and  ansi^'er  is  quii 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  work  should  be  mainly  oral,  X\ 
history  book  being  used  to  supplement  and  fix  the  oral  lessona  Late 
the  historical  books  in  the  school  library  f«hould  be  drawn  upon  1 
furnish  themes  for  composition,  and  to  add  vividness  to  the  bal 
narrative  of  the  ordinary  text-book.'' 

Mr.  Jamieson,  reporting  on  History  and  Geography  togqthc 
remarks : — 


Mr,  Jamie-       ^'  If  the  study  of  geography  at  least  were  begun  at  an  earlier   a^ 
$oiu  than  has  hitherto  been  common   (the  amount  of  geogranhy  overtake 

in  the  two  lower  classy  of  the  junior  division  has  often  been  illusory 
and  if  many  of  the  irrelevant  details  were  omitted  from  the  history  leasoi 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  could  be  gained  without  any  increai 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

'^The  teaching  of  both  subjects  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  man 
young  teachers  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  themselvc 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  either  history  or  geography.  Consequentl 
they  are  the  slaves  of  school  text  books,  and  their  lesson^  are  apt  t 
be  uninteresting.  Their  beginning  to  teach  without  a  complete  kaowledg 
of  the  subject  may  be  readily  excused.  We  have  all  done  that  Be 
they  should  study  after  they  become  teachers.  Young  teachem  i 
secondary  schools  »nd  in  the  universities  are  forced  to  work  hanl  ii 
their  subjects  i^ter  thev  b^n  to  teach.  Othen^ise  their  scholara  c 
students  would  render  their  fives  unbearable.  It  is  perhaps  unforttuuU 
that  the  perfect  discipline  of  elementary  schools  eliminates  this  incentii^  t 
post-mduate  study  there. 

"What  I  have  said  is  not  the  conclusion  of  a  priori  reasoning^  be 
the  result  of  actual  observation.  I  have  listened  to  admirable  lesaov 
on  history  and  geography,  given  by  youn^  teachers  who  explained  t 
me  that  they  used  to  find  their  classes  listless  and  indifferent  nnt 
they  got  up  the  subjects  thoroughly  for  themselves  and  were  able  t 
dispense  with  text-books  in  giving  their  lessons.  There  are  no  subject 
in  which  it  is  more  important  that  the  teacher  should  have  not  onl 
a  firm  grasp  of  his  facts,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  collateral  know 
ledge  which  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  bear  on  the  lesson  for  th 
day." 


Geography. 
J/r.  Michie, 


On  the  teaching  of  Geography  I  quote  the  views  of  M 
Michie,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject : — 

"  Particularly  in  the  junior  division  the  subject  of  geographical  inatru< 
tion  i-equires  recasting.  There  is  a  nrevaleut  idea  that  the  proper  method  ( 
commencing  the  study  of  geography  is  to  commit  to  memory  a  oertai 
number  of  aefinitions  of  geograpnical  features,  these. being  illustrated  b 
wall  pictures  or  in  some  cases  by  clay-models ;  then  to  hurry  on  to  tli 
memorising  of  the  topographical  features  of  Scotland.  There  seems  to  I 
a  feeling  that,  until  tne  map  of  Scotland  has  been  reached,  the  real  wor 
of  geography  has  not  been  commenced. 

**  The  study  of  '  home -geography '  and  the  attempt  to  lay  broai 
foundations  based  on  the  experience  of  the  child  do  not  receive  the  attentio 
they  deserve.  One  seldom  finds  a  class  that  is  confident  of  the  directio 
of  South,  and  one  may  be  told  that  the  North  is  towards  the  roof  of  th 
room.  The  geographical  features  visible  from  the  class-room  window,  c 
the  direction  and  approximate  length  of  the  street  in  which  the  school  i 
situated,  find  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  work«  In  the  earlier  stages  th 
subject  of  geography  should  be  regarded  as  an  inte^l  part  of,  and  be  coi 
ducted  along  the  lines  of,  the  nature  study  instruction. 

"  The  topographical  facts  regarding  the  British  lales  are  probably  mijc 
better  known  at  about  the  age  of  ten  than  at  any  sabsequaot  period  i&.Iif^ 
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The  amount  of  detailed  information  acquired  is  a  monument  to  the  verbal 
memory  of  the  children ;  but  the  effort  might  be  more  usefully  expended 
along  more  profitable  lines.  With  the  names  are  associated  a  number  of 
impoTtarit  or  interesting  facts ;  bnt  the  attempt  is  seldom  made  to  com- 
pare broadly  the  geographiail  cliaracteristics  of  two  disiiicts,  or  to  trace 
canaal  connection  between  two  sets  of  data. 

"  A^in,  in  dealing  with  the  geograjiby  of  the  world,  the  general  principles 
of  distribution  are  lost  in  a  detailea  cumulative  study  of  individual 
countries.  To  proceed  here  from  the  general  to  the  particular  would  effect 
a  saving  of  time  as  well  as  create  a  more  lasting  impression.  The  study 
of  current  events  as  a  means  of  teaching  geography  and  widening  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  often  adminvolv  conducted. 

*In  Supplementary  Courses  practice  is  frequently  given  in  the  use  of  an 
atlas  as  a  nook  of  r^erence.  In  Abbeyhill  Public  School  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps,  issued  at  a  cheap  rate  for  school  use,  have  been  adopted. 
Several  school  journeys  were  made  over  the  district  represented  in  the  map. 
These  were  made  the  opportunity  for  combined  lessons  on  geographv, 
history,  and  nature  study.  As  models  of  carefully  planned  and  effectively 
conducted  school  excursions  these  are  deserving  of  imitation.** 

Remarks  on  Nature  Study  are  made  by  Dr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Nature 
Jamieson,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Michie.  I  quote  Study, 
from  Mr.  Michie's  report  which  is  the  fullest : — 

"Nature  study  in  practice  ranges  from  the  reading  of  an  American  text-  Mr.  Michie. 
book  on  Health  to  the  direct  observation  of  Nature  m  the  field  under  the 
guidance  of  an  expert  teacher.  The  obiect  lesson  is  its  commonest  fonii. 
This  is  fr^uently  given,  not  from  the  object  itself  as  the  nam*  would  lead 
one  %o  egcpect,  but  from  a  picture  of  the  object.  Its  purpose  is  to  incretise 
the  child's  vocabulary,  to  impart  interesting  information,  or  to  supply 
material  for  English  composition.  Such  lessons  are  often  very  valuable. 
In  the  subjects  of  history  and  geography  one  would  heartily  welci:)me  the 
extension  of  teaching  from  pictures,  and  especially  from  the  home-made 
diagram  which  is  so  seldom  in  evidence  in  elementary  schools.  But  this 
is  not  Nature  Study. 

"In  a  well-balanced  curriculum  a  place  should  be  found  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  from  the  child's  experience  of  the  actual  objects, 
without  the  intervention  of  text-book,  picture,  or  teacher.  Here  the 
function  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  the  suitable  environment,  to  permit 
the  child  to  learn  for  himself,  to  stimulate  and  guide,  it  may  be,  by 
suitable  cjueries,  to  encourage  and  to  listen  to  the  child's  observations  and 
questionings,  and  when  possible  to  put  him  on  the  lines  of  ascertaining  the 
explanations  for  himself.  For  at  least  one  lesson  a  week  let  the  teacher 
refiain  from  telling  the  child  things  that  he  can  ascertain  for  himself ;  let 
her  act  as  the  learner  alongside  ofthe  class  ;  let  her  afterwards  collect  the 
various  observations  of  the  pupils,  and  learn  what  simple  generalisations 
they  can  arrive  at  for  themselves  ;  let  her  sometimes  compare  and  contrast 
different  sets  of  observatiouR,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  previous  experience  to 
ascertain  what  suggestions  they  can  offer  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

**  In  selecting  subjects  for  study  the  teacher  should  be  mainly  guided  by 
the  supply  of  readily  accessible  material.    In  the  country  the  study  of 

the  phvsical  geography  of  a  bum,  or  the  life  of  a  pond  might  well  fonn  *-mm 

the  subject  for  a  year's  course.     Even  the  town  school  has  it<H  museum,  i  \  M 

its  public  gardens,  its  playground,  its  school  materia),  and  its  sky.    It  is  '1  y 

often  in  the  infant  departments  of  the  city  schools  that   this  subject  is  j  jj 

most  effectirelv  studied.     Here  one  may  find  window-boxes,   pot-plants,  ht| 

small  fiower-pfots  in  the  playground,  aquaria,  and  vivaria.    The  question  '    ^^ 
of  supply  of  material  in  the  city  does  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable." 

Supplementary  Coubses.  V- 

Dr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Jamieson,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Fleming  all  write  Supple- 
veiy  fully  on  the  work  of  Supplementary  Courses.  Their  reports  naentary 
are  so  exhaustive  that  limits  of  space  forbid  quotation ;  but  the  *"^^"^®- 
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remarks  which  follow  are  largely  based  on  their  observati 
Though  these  officers  have  been  dealing  with  districts  in  wl 
conditions  vary  considerably,  yet  they  are  in  substantial  ag 
ment  in  all  their  statements. 

The  popularity  of  the  courses  continues  to  grow  and  tJ 
number  to  increase.  But  Mr.  Fleming  points  out  that  there 
yet  fiftr  too  few  in  the  Border  district. 

Mr.  Fleming  puts  in  a  powerful  plea  for  a  wider  adoption  of 
dustrial  and  Rural  Courses.     He  fands  that  the  chief  obstacle 
the  way  of  an  adequate  provision  of  such  courses  are  the  lacl 
sufl&ciently  qualified  teacners  and  the  parsimony  of  managers. 
Jamieson  refers  to  efforts  that  are  bemg  made  to  institute  Ri 
Courses  in  the  Edinburgh  district ;  whue  Dr.  Dunn,  in  speak 
of  such  courses,  agrees  with  Mr.  Fleming  in  thinking  that  < 
reason  why  they  are  not  more  generally  found  is  that  there 
too  few  teachers  fully  competent  to  conduct  them.    In 
smaller  schools  the  Commercial  Course,  Avith  extensions  i 
modifications,  is  the  most  common ;  but  in  the  larger  toi 
extensive  provision  is  made  for  Woodwork,  Ironwork,  Coob 
Laundry- work,  Dress-making,  and  Practical  Household  Econoi 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  study  of  English,  which  he  had  occas 
to  criticize  last  year,  has  greatly  improved,  and  speaks  hopefi 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  home-reading  and  of  the  favours 
effect  which  this  has  on  written  composition.  His  colleagues 
other  districts  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  best  wori 
beiB^  done  in  English  and  in  the  other  subjects  which  co 
under  the  head  oi  Schedule  V. ;  and  they  all  urge  a  fiirt 
development  of  activity  under  Schedule  Vl.  There  is  a  1 
unanimity  in  advocating  still  more  individual  work  on  the  j 
of  the  scholars,  a  more  generous  provision  of  school  libraries,  f 
a  more  systematic  use  of  such  libraries. 

In  this  connexion  an  improvement  which  seems  equf 
desirable  and  possible  is  the  regular  use  of  works  of  reference 
not  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  pupil  The  average  pupil  ta 
an  unconscionable  time  to  look  up  a  word  in  a  dictionary  or 
track  a  new  name  in  an  indexed  atlas.  The  facility  with  wh 
a  child  consults  such  a  work  is  to  some  extent  a  gauge  of 
mental  benefit  he  gains  by  learning  to  use  it  at  all — a  feet 
fre<juently  lost  sight  of  by  teachers.  Again,  it  seems  to 
obvious  that  pupife  should  at  this  stage  know  where  to  i 
certain  classes  of  facts;  yet  one  colleague  observes  that  when 
examiner  asks,  in  regard  to  an  imanswered  question,  "  Wh 
would  you  find  that  out?'*,  he  is  too  often  met  by  looks 
blank  amazement. 

In  dealing  with  Supplementary  Courses  some  of  my  coUeagi 
have  been  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  that  the  scholars  mi 
in  physical  stature,  in  mental  growth,  and  in  personal  tidin 
and  manners.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  girls,  and 
is  most  of  all  true  of  girls  attending  schools  in  the  poo 
localities.  This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  so; 
of  which  are  these: — (1)  Before  1901  in  the  poorer  localit 
we  saw  few  children  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  in  the  scfaoc 
They  were  either  at    work    or    banging    about  the    str« 
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.Tho.Act  of  1901  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  community 
.by  keeping  children  of  twelve  from  being  demoralized  by  running 
.  wild  in  the  streets,  or  from  boincf  physically  stunted  by  hard  and 
premature  manual  toil.  It  is,  I  believe,  probable  that  the  average 
plivsique  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  superior  to  that  of  their 
lathers  and  mothers.  (2)  The  scholars  have  reached  an  age  at 
which  physical  and  mental  development  (given  favourable  circum- 
stances) is  usually  rapid.  Now  when  they  are  kept  at  school, 
amid  conditions  conducive  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body,  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth  attracts  our  notice.  Further,  the  fact 
that  at  this  stage  their  training  is  generally  entrusted  to  specially 
selected  and  superior  teachers  probably  accounts  for  the  great 
improvement  in  their  appearance  and  manners.  (3)  Instep  of 
leaving  school  at  eleven  or  twelve,  as  they  usually  did  before  1901, 
and  promptly  forgetting  the  elements  they  had  learned,  these 
boys  and  girls  have  now  to  remain  at  school  during  the  years 
when  their  minds  are  really  opening,  and  they  suddenly  discover 
that  the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  in  early  childhood, 
sometimes  with  pain  and  sorrow,  do  have,  after  all,  a  meaning  and 
a  use,  and  can  be  made  a  means  of  securing  mental  pleasure. 
The  surprise  occasioned  by  this  discovery,  and  tne  greater  freedom 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  in  Supplementary 
Classes,  may  explain  the  zest  and  activity  which  are  certainly 
observable.  There,  relieved  to  a  great  extent  from  the  strain  of 
grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  new  branches  of  knowledge, 
they  are  engaged  rather  in  discovering  the  practical  value  and 
application  of  school  subjects  already  familiar;  and  this  is  a 
pleasurable  occupation. 

Drawing. 

The  stniggle  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  for  some  Drawing 
years  in  order  to  establish  Drawing  as  an  integral  part  of  the  "^y 
elementary  curriculum  is  now  over.     The  subject  has  now,  as  a  ^ul^t 
matter  of  course,  its  assigned  place  in  the  scheme  of  work,  and 
no  lon^r  requires  to  fight  for  recognition.    Though  the  pioneer 
period  is  past,  interest  in  the  subject  does  not  wane.  What  is  now 
chiefly  desirable  is  the  correlation  of  Drawing  with  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  particularly  with  Nature  Studjr.    In  many 
schools    such  correlation    already    exists;  and  irom  all    the 
districts  of  the  Division  there  comes  evidence  of  steady  progress. 

Mr.  Clark  reports : — 

"  Drawing  from  the  object  is  universal,  and  progress,  if  gradual,  is  none  Mr.  Clark, 
the  less  being  made.    Brush-drawing  is  very  well  taugnt  in  a  few  schools. 
The  purpose  of  drawing  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  is  being  better 
understxxxi,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
rural  school  teachers,  the  quality  of  the  work  is  not  generally  high." 

The  ftillest  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  reached  me 
this  year  is  that  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Sub-Inspector,  in 
Mr.  Millar's  report.  From  Mr.  Wilson's  notes  I  extract  the 
following : — 

"  Drawing  from  actual  obiects  is  now  the  rule.     It  is  attempted  in  Mr.  Wilton. 
every  school.    The  success  varies  with  the  calibre  of  the  teacher  and  the 
method  <^tQa€hiDg«    It  is  least  satisfactory  where  the  teacher  obviously 
makes  free  ufee  of  the  pupil's  pencil.     To  correct  errors  is  tempting  ;  but 
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to  do  80  does  not  train  the  child  to  draw  and  observe  for  himself.  Agaii 
the  excessive  use  of  india  rubber  results  from  the  lack  of  observation  oT  th 
object,  and  is  always  proof  of  weak  teaching. 

"  Free-arm  drawing  is  still  practised,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  evade  tl 
exercise  when  possible.  The  branch  has  never  become  popular,  chiefl 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  work  satisfactorily.  Dea 
boards,  now  so  common,  are  shaky,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  fn 
use  of  the  arm.     The  work  is  best  where  the  boards  are  fasten  ^d  to  tl 

walls,  or  where  long  boards  are  erected  in  halls The    pupils  dra 

best  where  the  use  of  dusters  is  prohibited,  except  for  cleaning  off  thedra^ 
ing.    The  prohibition  ensures  close  observation  and  careful  outlining 

"Brush-work  of  the  antiquated  blob  type  has  practically  disappeared.  ] 
some  schools  good  work  is  done  in  pamting  leaves  and  flowers  in  wat« 
colours  from  nature ;  and  the  correlation  of  this  form  of  exercise  an 
Nature  Study  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

"  Except  in  the  case  of  the  worst  schools,  drawing  to  scale  from  actual  ol 
jects,  which  the  pupils  have  handled  and  measured  for  themselves,  is  no 
the  rule.  Geometrical  drawing  is  occasionally  practised  as  a  supplemei 
tary  exercise.    Most  weakness  occurs  in  the  proper  use  of  the  set  square. 

"  Drawing  is  undoubtedly  making  headway  ;  but  it  will  never  be  quit 
satisfactory  until  the  teachers  are  trained,  not  merely  to  draw,  but  to  teac 
children  to  draw." 

Singing. 

Singing.  Most    of    the    reports    contain    references    to   Singing,  an 

I  gather  that  my  colleagues  are  generally  satisfie 
with  the  progress  made.  Tliere  are,  however,  complaints  tb 
the  songs  practised  are  often  either  of  inferior  merit  or  beyon 
the  range  of  the  children's  voices.  A  plea  is  put  in  for  moi 
practice  in  voice-training  and  ear-training,  and  for  more  diligei 
cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  sight-reading.  The  use  of  the  sta 
notation  in  senior  classes  seems  to  be  spreading. 

Needlework. 

Needlework.  From  the  reports  before  me  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  abat< 
ment  of  the  attention  which  Needlework  receives.  During  tl 
past  few  years  there  has  been  even  a  growth  of  interest  in  the  sul 
ject.  The  girls,  remaining  longer  at  school,  are  able  to  undertai 
work  of  a  nature  which  was  former!  /  beyond  their  reach.  Thus  tl 
tasks  attempted  have  grown  in  variety,  attractiveness,  and  utilit; 
Probably  the  arrangements  for  teaching  this  subject  are  nowhei 
more  complete  than  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the  buig 
of  Leith.  As  a  rule,  in  each  of  the  schools  under  these  boarc 
there  is  a  special  Sewing-room  and  a  special  staff  of  teachers  i 
Needlework.  The  Sewiujg-room  is  frequently  the  brightest  an 
airiest  room  in  the  building ;  and  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  th 
branch  have  had  special  training  for  their  work.  According  t 
the  size  of  the  school,  the  staT  varies  in  number  from  one  to  fou 
The  work  in  each  school  is  supervised  by  a  Committee  of  lad 
viritors,  who,  in  most  cases,  rcaUy  supervisa  This  thoroughnec 
of  organization  is  hardly  practicable  except  in  large  towns;  be 
in  many  smaller  places  an  approximation  to  it  might  be  made. 
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Physical  Training. 

No  part  of  the  school  curriculum  stood  so  much  in  need  of  Phj^ajcaf 
reform  as  the  teaching  of  Physical  Exercises ;  and  during  the  Tmining, 
past  two  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done  at  least  to  initiate  a 
reform.  Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  has  been 
indefatigable  in  visiting  schools,  in  advising  teachers,  in  confer- 
ring with  managers,  and  in  trying  to  persuade  both  managers 
and  teachers  to  introduce  better  methoas.  The  tact  aiwl  judg- 
ment which  he  has  displayed  have  enabled  him  to  awaken  in- 
terest And  to  overcome  inaolence  and  prejudice.  He  has  kept 
in  touch  with  his  colleagues  in  the  inspection  service  and  has 
enlisted  their  sjrmpathy  and  co-operation.  The  district  reports 
which  I  have  received  make  it  clear  that  H.M.  Inspectors 
have  all  been  paving  attention  to  Physical  Trailing,  and  that  they 
are  familiar  with  Captain  Foster's  ideas  and  aims. 

When  the  new  College  of  Physical  Training  at  Dunfermline 
has  had  time  to  send  out  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  sjiecialista 
to  enlighten  and  guide  the  regular  class-teachers,  rapid  progress 
should  be  achievSi.  Already  a  very  promising  beginning  has 
been  made,  at  Captain  Foster's  suggestion,  in  appointing 
speciallv  qualified  visiting  teachers.  I  have  pleasure  in  presen  ting 
(partly  oy  verbatim  quotation  and  partly  in  pricis)  the  following 
summary  of  Captain  Foster's  valuable  report : — 

''The  Leith  School  Board  have  appointed  a  lady,  trained  at  the  Dnrtford  Captain 
Physical  Training  College,  to  visit  their  schools.    She  has  also  armngBtl  Fmier. 
to  instruct  the  female  PupU-teachers,  and  to  hold  classes  for  Teachers.       Leitb  School 

"  The  Managers  of  the  lloman  Catholic  schools  in  Edinburgh  have  ap-  Board 
pointed  a  lady,  trained  at  the   same  institution,  to  visit   their   schools,  Edinourgh 
So  far,  she  has  not  held  any  classes  for  Teachers,  but  she  has  arranged  Roman 
to  do  80  later  on.  Catholic 

"  The  Perth  School  Board  have  engaged  a  lady,  trained  at  the  Chelsea  Mana^ra 
Physical  Training  College,  to  conduct  the  Physical  Training  of  the  girls  Perth  School 
at  Perth  Academy  and  to  visit  the  Elementary  Schools.  ^  Board 

"The  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Gymnasium  and  Physical  Training  College,  Cameoifl 
Dunfermline,  supervise  the  whole  of  the  Physical  Training  in  the  pi^y^f^j 
Dunfermline  schools.  Train  ina 

"  Numerous  Classes  for  Teachers  have  been  held  at  various  centres,  (j^ii^gp 
ITiose  held  at    Dunfermline  were   particularly   good.    A    very  conifilete  ym^jf^L. 
course  of  lectures  was  given  in  connection  with  the  Practical  Training."       ^^^^ 

There  appears  to  be  a  pretty  general  movement  in  the  direction  Cla^s.^'s  fo: 
of  securing  that  the  ordinary  teachers  shall  take  a  foremost  part  teachera. 
in  the  physical  training  of  their  pupils,  but  this  system  caniut 
reach  its  full  scope  of  usefulness  until  all  the  teachers  have 
grasped  the  true  aims  of  such  training.  When  this  has  been 
accomphshed,  very  great  benefit  should  accrue  to  the  pupib, 
especially  to  the  weak  and  backward.  In  this  connexion^  and 
with  special  reference  to  country  schools,  Captain  Foster  makes 
the  following  valuable  suggestion : — 


__biects,  I 

services  as  visiting  teach  era  to  their  schools.    Such  instructors  woutd  afeo  echoole* 
be  available  for  conducting  cUsses  for  teachers.    This  seems  the  only 
feasible  way  of  affording  t^   country  teachers  the  advice  and  a^t^iKtance 
necfissary  to  render  them  eHicient  instructors  under  the  new  system." 
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The  time  per  week  devoted  to  this  subject  is  still,  iu  too  man 
schools,  insufficient.  It  varies  under  different  boards,  and  eve 
in  different  schools  under  the  same  board.  On  this  CaptJii 
Foster  says : — 

^*  Where  only  one  half -hour  per  week  is  allowed,  the  time  should  certain 
be  extended.  It  is  to  be  honed  that  in  the  future  no  time-table  will  1 
pa.ssed  which  gives  only  one  naif  hour  in  the  week  to  this  subject 

"  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  short  periods  of  physic 
exercises  (one  or  two  minutes)  between  lessons. 

*'The  time-tables  in  many  Infant  Departments  require  revisioD.  Loi 
periods  of  physical  exercise,  such  as  lessons  of  half  an  hour,  are  entire 
unsuited  for  small  children.  Short  and  frequent  intervals  of  games  ac 
exercise  are  required,  and  the  lessons  should  be  made  as  bright  and  attra 
tive  as  possible." 

In  one  or  two  cases  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  obtai 
Records  of  Physical  Measurement.  The  Leith  School  Board  ht 
decided  to  commence  such  a  system.  At  several  of  the  High< 
Grade  and  Secondary  Schools  records  of  the  age,  height,  an 
weight  of  pupils  are  made  several  times  a  year. 

Medical  Inspection,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  recording  < 
physical  measurements,  has  been  commenced  in  the  Carnegi 
Gymnasium,  Dunfermline,  and  in  the  Church  of  Scotlan 
Practising  School,  Edinburgh. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  the  future  teacher  Captai 
Foster  remarks: — 

"  Under  some  Boards  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  training  ( 
Pupil- teachers,  but  under  many  the  Pupil -teachers  do  not  receive  any  trail 
ing.  The  question  of  suitable  ph;^sical  training  and  instruction  for  Junic 
Students  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  near  future.  Many  of  the  difficidtic 
which  existed  under  the  pupil-teacher  system  should  now  disanpca 
At  all  centres  the  services  of  highly  trained  instructors  should  I 
secured  and  a  properly  graded  course  arranged  in  connection  with  tl 
more  advanced  work  to  be  done  at  the  Training  Centre." 

School  Libraries. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  schoc 
libraries  during  the  year ;  and  my  colleagues  are  unanimous  a 
to  the  necessity  of  a  still  further  increase.  They  usually  no^ 
make  the  acquisition  of  a  small  library  a  condition  necessar 
to  the  recognition  of  a  Supplementary  Course;  audit  is  difficul 
to  see  how  the  intention  of  such  courses  can  be  adequate! 
carried  out  apart  from  this  equipment.  It  is  not  in  theSuppk 
mentary  Classes  only  that  access  to  a  library  is  desirable  an 
beneficial :   the  good  effect  is  felt  throughout  the  school. 

A  veiy  deep  debt  of  recognition  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mi 
James  Coats,  of  Paisley,  who  has  taken  special  pains  to  learn  jus 
where  the  gift  of  a  library  would  be  of  greatest  benefit,  and  ha 
been  most  liberal  in  distributing  libraries  to  aU  parts  of  Scot 
land.  As  a  result  one  finds  surprisingly  weU-read  children  i: 
the  most  unlikely  places.  To  the  teacher,  as  well  a&  to  th 
child,  the  school  library  is  a  boon. 

HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS  (or  DEPARTMENl'S). 

In  last  year's  General  Report  I  devoted  a  considerable  amouB 
of  space  to  the  discussion  of  problems  connected  with  Highc 
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Grade  Schools.     As  there  has  been  no  important  change  during 
thevear,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  great  detiiil  in  tms  report. 

The  Higher  Grade  provision  throughout  the  Southern  Division  Provision 
is  approaching  completion^ — in  the  meantime.    But  with    the  for  Higher 
^owth  and  movement  of  population,  and  with   the  steadily  Grade  work 
mcreasing  demand  for  education  of  this  type,  there  can  be  no 
finality.    The  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  may  soon  have  to  face 
the  equipment  of  another  Higher   Grade  Department,  though 
nothing  on  the  extensive  scale  of  the  two  Higher  Grade  Schools 
which  they  already  possess  is  likely  to  be  necessary  for  several 
years.  ^  In  some  of  the  rural  counties  new  centres  for  Higher 
Grade  instruction  may  be  required  here  and  there. 

In  establishing  Higher  Grade  Departments  managers  require  Errors  to  be 
to  guard  against  two  opposite  errors.  (1)  The  Higher  Grade  *^^i^®^- 
Department  should  not  undertake  the  functions  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  If  pupils  are  certain  to  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
they  should  not  enter  upon  the  Higher  Grade  curriculum :  their 
place  is  in  the  Supplementary  Course.  In  country  districts  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  Supplementar)'^  Course  and 
a  Higher  Grade  Course  in  the  same  school ;  but,  even  where  this 
is  so,  the  two  sets  of  pupils  should  follow  different  curricula. 
Their  needs  and  aims  are  different.  (2)  In  large  centres  of 
population,  where  ample  provision  for  secondary  education 
already  exists,  managers  should  keep  this  fact  in  view  in 
settling  the  curriculum  of  new  Higher  Grade  schools.  While 
in  country  districts  where  there  is  no  Secondary  school  within 
reach  it  may  often  be  necessary  for  a  Higher  Grade  school  to 
develop  a  curriculum,  not  of  three  years,  but  of  five  or  six  years, 
and  thus  to  do  the  fuU  work  of  a  Secondary  school,  thi.« 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary  in  a  large  city.  Where 
Secondary  schools  of  established  reputation  already  exist, 
especially  when  such  schools  are  mainly  supported  at  the  public 
cost ;  where  the  provision  of  bursaries  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
enable  every  duly  qualified  pupil,  of  whatever  station  in  life, 
for  whom  secondary  education  is  really  desired,  to  proceed  to  a 
genuine  Secondary  school,  the  development  of  advanced  secondary 
curricula  in  ffigher  Grade  schools  means,  not  the  populariza- 
tion of  higher  education,  but  the  waste  of  public  money. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  of  my  report  by  quoting  the 
reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  Dr.  Nacnair  and  Dr.  Stewart  on  the 
teaching  of  Science  and  Art  subjects  in  Higher  Grade  Schools : — 

Mathematics. 

**  With  few  exceptions  the  schools  are  now  carrying  out,  more  or  less  Dr.Mac- 
successfully,  the  reformed  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been  advocated  nair. 
by  the  Department.    In  geometry  the  improvement  in  the  educative  value  Geometry. 
of  the  work  is  very  marked  in  many  schools ;   in  algebra  the  teachers  ^r,^^^ 
seem  to  find  it  harder  to  get  out  of  the  old  groove,  and  the  improvement  is     ® 
consequently  not  so  dadoed. " 

"In  arithmetic  considerable  facility  in  manipulation  has  been  attained  -Or.  Stewart. 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  ;  but  in  too  many  cases  the  procedure  is  purely  Arithmetic, 
mechanical,  and  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid;  o  the  culti- 
vation of  clear  and  logical  consecution  in  the  statement  of  solutions.    This 
is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  exercises  in  proportion,  in  connection 
with  which  teachers  might  with  great  profit  refer  to  Appendix  No.  3  of  the 
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General  Report  on  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland  for  1903.    A  oei 
tain  amount  of  difficulty  also  arises  in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  tha 
classes  which  receive  entrants  from  several  different  schools  in  whic 
!  different  methods  are  in  use.    The  division  of  arithmetic  into  isolated  coi 

partments  also  lingers,  and  has  a  retarding  effect  on  intelligent  progres 
While  processes  involving  the  use  of  decimals  are  accurately  carried  ou 
many  pupils  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  involved  ther 
in,  and  often  the  decimal  fraction  is  regarded  as  something  obscure  ar 
artificial,  whose  use  it  is  prudent  to  avoid.  Indeed  it  might  be  well  to  coi 
sider  whether  at  the  outset  of  the  Higher  Grade  course  it  would  not  1 
advisable  to  spend  some  time  in  a  rapid  resumS  of  principles  already  i 
use  by  the  children.  Those  principles  are  few,  and  their  thorough  compr 
hension  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  real  and  lasting  advance. 

Algebra.  "  In  Al^bra,  newer  methods  of  introduction  to  the  subject  are  gainii 

ground,  with  beneficial  results,  and  teachers  may  confidently  be  expect< 
to  make  further  advance  towards  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject  m  tl 
light  of  the  experience  which  they  have  gained.  It  is  surprising  to  fin( 
however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  mathematical  teachers  and  he« 
masters  nave  hitherto  remained  in  ignorance  of  Aj)pendix  No.  4  to  tl 
Scotch  Code  (1906).  In  the  less  elementary  part  of  this  branch  principl 
have  generally  been  carefully  taught,  and  well  comprehended.  The  natu 
of  the  simple  equation  is  not,  however,  in  all  cjises  thoroughly  understoo 
Sometimes  pupils  who  solve  such  an  equation  with  ease  are  auite  unab 
to  verify  their  solutions,  while  in  very  many  schools  the  complete  verific 
tion  of  the  solution  obtained  for  a  pair  of  simple  simultaneous  equatioi 
ha.?  proved  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  pupils. 

(Geometry.  **  In  Geometry  distinctly  good  work  has  been  done,  and  much  progre 
has  been  made  towards  establishing  a  proper  relationship  between  e 
periment  and  demonstration.  The  measurement  of  angles,  and  tl 
various  units  connected  therewith,  appear  to  offer  considerable  difficult 
to  the  young  beginner,  and  here  the  practical  aspect  of  the  work  is  of  gr« 
aid:  but  the  existence  of  variety  ooth  in  units  and  in  nomenclatuj 
renders  it  necessary  to  take  very  great  pains  to  secure  clearness  < 
conception  ;  for  instance,  pupils  are  often  satisfied  to  explain  'right  angh 
by  means  of  * perj)endicular,'  and  thereafter  'perpendicular'  by  *rigl 
angle.'  Teachers  might  also  take  advantage  of  tne  experimental  woi 
to  explain  the  true  nature  of  inductive  reasoning. 

'*  In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  much  has  been  done  i 
bring  arithmetic  into  close  relationship  with  algebra  and  geonietr 
no  proper  correlation  between  the  two  latter  branches  has  yet  b^ 
generally  effected." 

Science. 

Dr,  Mac"  "  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  smallness  of  most  of  the  Higher  Grac 

natr.  Schools  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  mathematics  and  science  ai 

taught  by  the  same  master,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  difficulty  i 
securing  that  intimate  connection  between  the  two  studies  which  is  t 
helpful  to  both.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  teachers  of  science  hai 
had  only  a  very  meagre  training  in  laboratory  work,  and  it  is  much  to  the 
credit  that,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  their  work  is,  on  the  whole,  i 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  they  should  take  advai 
tage  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  experience  by  attending  cour» 
of  instruction  organized  for  their  benefit,  such  as  the  admirable  summi 
courses  held  in  the  Glasgow  Technical  College,  or  those  at  the  Roy 
College  of  Science,  South  Kensington." 
Dr.  Stewart,  «*  in  general,  work  of  a  meritorious  character  continues  to  be  don 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  remedying  the  defee 
alluded  to  in  last  year's  Report.  In  some  cases  oral  examination  j 
the  end  of  the  session  indicated  that  rather  little  time  had  been  d( 
voted  to  theoretical  discussion  and  co-ordination  of  results.  More  cai 
should  be  taken  that  pupils  are  able  to  estimate  intelligently  tl 
degree  of  accuracy  that  may  be  expected  in  results  calculated  froi 
data  obtained  by  experiment,  and  an   undei-standing  of  the  idea  < 
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fractional  (or  percentage)  error  is  essential.  To  instruct  pupils^  m^  La 
often  don&  to  carry  numerical  results  to  a  certain  number  of  decimal 
places  is  futile ;  for  this  number  may  vary  in  the  same  experiment 
with  the  units  adopted  and  the  instruments  employed,  and  in  differcmt 
experiments  even  with  the  same  units  and  instruments. 

Scrupulous   care  should  be  taken  with  records ;   every  observatiun, 
good  or  bad,  should  be  entered ;  and  grammar,  spelling,  and  punetua-  ' 

tion  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  is  often  the  case.  To  permit 
in  the  science  notebook  what  is  wrong  in  the  exercise  in  Engti^^h 
Composition  is  to  encourage  carelessness  and  slip-shod  habits.'' 

Drawing. 

"  In  the  larger  schools,  where  specially  qualified  art  masters  have  lieeu  Br,  J/oe- 
appointed,  the  standard  of  work  m  drawing  has  risen  enormously  in  th^i  miu\ 
last  few  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  time  given  to  the  sul>joct 
rarely  exceeds  the  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  required  by  the 
Department.  In  the  smaller  schools,  where  drawing  must  perforc^e  be 
taught  by  one  of  the  ordinary  staflf,  the  improvement  is  naturally  I«S8 
mal'ked,  but  even  there  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  worth  while  to  point 
o:it,  however,  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  all  the  schot^^ls  to 
give  the  chiei,  or  even  the  exclusive,  place  in  all  schemes  of  work  for  ad- 
vanced classes  to  painting,  and  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  m 
making  a  small  number  of  comparatively  elaborate  studi^.  I  have  uo  Db- 
jectiun  to  this  work  in  itself  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  9£) 
ca«es  out  of  100,  ability  to  sketch  quickly  and  accurately  is  of  far  greater 
practical  value  than  the  power  of  rendering  colour  or  minute  differences  id 
lipht  and  shade,  however  faithfully.  Practice  in  rapid  sketching  of  a 
great  variety  of  objects  should,  therefore,  be  carried  out  concurrently  with 
the  other  work  throughout  the  whole  course,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  at  least  40  minute?  should  be  given  to  such  wort 
every  week. " 

Manual  Work. 

"This  subject  is  taught  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  Higher  Gradf  Br.  Mac- 
Schools  in  the  division,  and  is  confined  to  Woodwork.    The  teaching  is  nnir, 
generally  good,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  reaches  a  hich  level  of  merit. 
In  the  future  I  hope  to  see  the  instruction  in  Woodwork  supplemented, 
in  the  higher  classes,  by  courses  in  simple  Metal -work,  including  work  in 
wire  and  sheet-metal,  soldering,  and  screw-cutting." 

I  present  as  an  Appendix  a  report  on  Cookery  and  Launilry  Coukery, 
Work  in  the  Division,  by  Miss  Crawford,  Inspectreas  ofetci—see 
Cookery,  etc.  Appendix. 

I  desire  to  express  here  ray  great  indebtedness  to  my 
colleague  Mr.  Jaraieson  for  the  very  valuable  help  he  has  f^iveii 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.   SCOUOAL. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland, 
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Report  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in  the  Schools  of  t 
Southern  Division,  by  Miss  Crawford,  Inspectress  of 
Cookery,  etc. 

Cookery. 

Statistics.  During  the  past  session  sixty  schools  in  this  Division  have  been  visit 

In  fifty-three  of  these  the  instruction  was  conducted  by  visitinff  teach 
of  Cookery,  and  in  seven  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  st 
In  this  Division  most  of  the  schools  have  received  at  least  one  vi 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  some  uniformity  now  exists  in  1 
methods  of  management  and  of  conducting  the  classes. 

The  schemes  of  work  prepared  by  the  respective  teachers  have  mi 
improved,  and  as  a  rule  show  that  in  the  preparation  of  them  so 
thought  has  been  given  to  their  suitability  for  the  pupils  concern 
Dishes  of  the  cake  variety  that  will  "sell  best"  have  been  aim 
eradicated  from  these  schemes,  and  tho«4e  of  a  really  serviceable  nati 
substituted.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  experienced  iu  dispos 
of  the  cooked  food  ;  but  this  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon 
individuality  of  the  teacher,  her  skill  in  cooking,  and  her  strict  attent 
to  such  matters  as  cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  method  in  every  detail 
the  work.  One  district  Board  generously  ^ves  gratis  the  cooked  prod 
to  the  pupils  concerned  thus  encouraging  the  true  practical  test  of  suco 
namely,  toe  tasting  of  the  food. 

In  Edinburgh  city  there  is  little  new  to  report  regarding  the  work, 
many  of  the  schools,  particularly  those  situated  in  the  poorer  district*^ 
the  city,  the  gas  stoves  still  remain  as  the  only  means  of  carrying 
cooking  operations.    This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for,  as  was  said  in  1 
year's  report,  much  of  the  instruction  given  under  such  conditions  yic 
a  very  poor  return.    These  pupils  are  utterly  helpless  when  confrou 
with  an  ordinary   kitchen-range  or  fire-place,  of  the  management  i 
manipulation  of  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing.    This  Board  empl 
for  the  most  fMirt  a  staff  of  excellent  and  specially  qualified  teachers,  ^ 
make  the  subject  a  real  instruction  and  education,  not  forgetting  at 
same  time  its  practical  aspect.    Man]^  of  the  classes  never  exceed  eight 
pupib  for  d&TKnistration,  as  for  practice ;  and  the  increased  interest,  grec 
efficiency,  better  discipline,  and  improved  class  results  make  this  met] 
of  procedure  highly  commendable  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  Leith  district  Cookery  is  taught  to   most  of  the  pupils  of 
Elementary  Schools,  also  in  Leith  Academy  and  Trinity  Academy  Hig 
Gradd  Schools. 

Linlithgow   Academy    and   Bathgate  Public  School  have  splendi 
equipped  centres  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

In  Haddington  district  the   work  progresses   satisfactorily,   the  el 
centres  being  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick. 

In  the  BordcM^  Counties  this  subject  ia  almost  entirelv  confined  to 
larger  towns  of  Peebles,  Hawick,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Galasniels,  Q>ldstrei 
and  Duns. 

Fife.  The  classes  in  Fife  district  increase  each  year.    Splendid  accommodat 

has  been  provided  at  Kinghorn,  Crossgates,  and  Charlestown,  and 
other  parts  of  the  county  temporary  rooms  have  been  reconstructed  t 
furnished. 


Schemes  of 
Work. 


Disposing  of 
the  cooked 
food. 

Gratis 
distribution. 


Edinburgh. 
Gas  stoves. 


Commend- 
able arrange- 
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Perthshire  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which  (Jook^ry  PtTfMkir*, 
is  taught.    New  classrooms  have  been  attached  to  Crieff  and  Auchterarder 
Public  Schools,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  introductioti  oi 
the  sulnect  is  under  consideration.    In  the  town  of   Perth  Oniltf^ry  i^ 

generally  taught  to  all  girls  in  Supplementary  Classes.  Marked  tjrogre^s 
as  been  made  in  Perth  Caleaonian  Road  Public  School,  whien,  iik 
addition  to  Cookery  and  Laundry  work,  has  taken  up  Housewifery, 
The  results  in  this  new  branch  have  been  very  encouraging,  and,  as  the 
Course  advances,  the  practical  nature  and  value  of  the  lessonsi  in  it  wilt 
become  more  evident. 

In  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  districts  Cookery  instruction  is  now  fairly  Siitimif* 
astablished  m  all  the  larger  town  schools,  and  appears  to  an  iiuTeaJ^ing  ^hire  nfid 
extent  in  the  smaller  and  rural  schools.    Classes  in  practical  Household  Clfirk- 
Management  are  carried  on  with  much  success  by  Stirling  ttnd  A\U*a.  fmtmmn- 
Boards.    The  new  Cookery  room  attached  to  Tullibody  Public  School  /tkire, 
calls  for  special  notice,  as  do  those  of  Tillicoultry  Public  Bcliool  hjhI 
Larbert  Village  Public  School 


Laundby  Wobk. 

This  subject  is  being  taught  in  a  fair  number  of  schools  throughout  the  Hnii^pTir>td 
Division.    It  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  Household  Mac  1:1  goiuetvt  ^Jaiin go- 
Course,  and  where  it  is  enthusiastically  and  skilfully  taught  the  ^irL  tiike  rnent, 
pleasure  in  the  lessons  and  produce  most  satisfactory  results-     Tu  tlii:^ 
subject  more  than  in  any  other  of  a  similar  nature  the  work  meets  with 
frequent  interruption :  very  rarely  does  a  pupil  receive  more  thiin  half  a 
dozen  lessons.    The  work,  however,  is  worthy  of  encouragement,  Htid  in  tho 
reconstruction  or  erection  of  classrooms  for  Cookery  the  advisability  of 
adapting  these  rooms  for  both  purposes  might  be  considered  by  Boards  and 
Managers.    Much  unnecessary  expenditure  would  be  saved,  and  th*i  class- 
room, often  used  but  once  or  twice  a  week  for  Cookery,  would  be  more 
fully  utilised.    As  yet,  however,  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  but  a  small 
aumber  of  classes  for  Laundry  Work,  and  further  report  on  this  bran-^li 
must  therefore  be  deferred. 
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General  Report /or  the  year  1906  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A,, 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  [Tispectors,  on  the  ScuoOLs  in  the 
Western  Division  of  Scotland. 


*    Glasgow, 

January,  1907.  • 

My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Re}M>rt  on  the  ^^  ^ngea  id 
educational    condition   of   the  Western  Division    during    the^^^" 
past  year. 

The  lamented  death  of  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  Y.  King,  took 
place  on  the  second  day  of  March.  In  him  the  Department  lost  a 
zealous  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  colleagues  a  most  lovable 
friend.  This  event  led  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Go  van  and  Dumbtvr- 
tonshire  District.  It  was  decided  not  to  till  it  up  until  the 
beginning  of  the  current  session,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  working  year  the  district  was  left  under  my  gcncrid  super- 
vision. In  carrying  on  this  work  in  addition  to  my  other  duties 
throughout  the  JDivision,  I  owed  much  to  the  able  anil  luarktHlly 
judicious  help  which  I  received  from  Mr.  McVie,  Suh-Iunpector, 
who  has  had  so  long  a  connection  with,  and  possesses  sucli  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  District. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  took  char^^c  of  tlic 
Border  District  at  the  be^nning  of  the  session,  and  his  pht<  c  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Lanarkshire  District  was  filled  by  the  IrunsfcreniG 
of  H.M.  Inspector.  Mr.  George  Andrew,  from  the  Edinbun^h 
District.  These  changes  also  involved  the  transferenue  to  u\o 
Southern  Division  of  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  G.  Fmser^  and  of 
Dr.  Walter  Stewart.  The  services  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Patrick,  -Junior 
Inspector,  were  placed  at  my  disposal  from  1st  May,  IDOti,  His 
services  were  mainly  given  to  tne  Lanarkshire  Distrit^t,  hut  he 
also  gave  valuable  aid  m  connection  with  the  Higher  (} ratio  and 
Higher  Class  Schools  throughout  the  Division. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  connection  not  njcrcly  Provincial 
with  the  Western  Division,  but  with  the  Education  of  Seotl/tnd  ( -oinmitteea 
as  a  whole,  has  been  the  appointment  of  the  Provincial  Com  mi  t teej^  ^J^^^  ■ 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  issue  of  the  Regulations  tor  Ke^iX^fona, 
the  Prehminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certification  ut' Teaclien*, 

The  influence  of  these  events  upon  Scottish  Education  cannot 
foil  to  be  far-reaching,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  havtj  made 
itself  felt  during  the  period  with  which  this  Reptirt  is  con- 
cerned, any  discussion  of  them  is  in  the  meantime  reyervod. 
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Conditions 
atfecting 
School 
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Varying 
Conditions 
in  different 
Districts. 


The  Rural 
Areas. 


Ayrshire. 


School  Supply. 

In  the  matter  of  School  Supply,  the  problems  which  confront 
School  Authorities  in  the  vanous  districts  of  the  Division  vary 
in  their  conditions,  and,  consequently,  in  their  difficulty,  from 
causes  outside  the  range  of  educational  administration. 

The  general  condition  of  all  such  problems  is,  of  course,  the 
growth,  the  decrease,  or  the  fluctuation  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  this  is  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  principal  industries,  and  by  their  change  of 
locality,  with  the  consequent  movements  of  population. 

The  chief  events  of  this  year  in  regard  to  provision  of  new 
schools  will  therefore  be  naturally  found  in  the  Kenfrewshire  and 
in  the  Govan  and  Dumbartonshire  Districts.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  the  Lanarkshire  area  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  School  Supply,  nor  its  decrease  or  approaching  cessation  of 
growth,  as  in  Glasgow,  but  the  constant  fluctuation  of  the 
mining  element  in  the  population  induced  by  the  constantly 
changmg  conditions  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  at  present  in  a  condition  of 
prosperity.  This  has  manifested  itself  in  the  opening  of  new 
areas  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  sudden  growth  of  the  districts 
involved  has  led  to  the  erection  of  several  large  new  schools, 
while  others  are  in  contemplation. 

Outside  the  industrial  areas  lie  the  two  portions  of  the  Division 
in  which  the  conditions  are  totally  different — the  Highland 
County  of  ArgvU,  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway. 

Here  there  is  no  great  fluctuation  of  population,  and  the 
numbers  are  practically  stationary,  or  show  a  tendency  to 
decrease.  The  main  problem  is,  therefore,  not  the  provision  of 
new  schools,  but  rather  the  improvement  of  existing  premises. 
The  statistics  show  to  what  extent  this  has  taken  pmce  in  the 
South  Western  District  and  these  prove  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  schools  have  this  year  undei^one  improvement.  If  we 
take  into  account  those  dealt  with  mst  year,  about  80  schools 
have  been  more  or  less  improved  in  this  one  district — a  fact 
which  speaks  eloquently  of  the  way  in  which  Boards  have 
responded  to  the  representations  made  to  them  on  the  subject. 

Avrshire  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  industrial  areas 
coniWed  with  those  of  the  rural  districts.  It  has  its  share  of 
the  type  of  school  which  used  to  be  common  in  Lanarkshire,  the 
'•works"  school.  These  were  schools  provided  by  the  coal- 
owners  and  iron-masters  for  the  children  of  their  workers.  They 
were  sometimes  poorly  equipped  and  furnished,  and  the  build- 
ings were  built  on  strictly  frugal  principles.  These  schools  have, 
in  most  cases,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  School  Boards,  and  it 
is  now  foimd  that  they  must  be  replaced  by  new  schools. 
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A  briet  suiimiary  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  School  Supply  in  School* 
each  of  the  districts  is  ^iven  below.  These  facts  are  further  ^^^f*T^'y* 
summarised  in  the  statistical  table  which  concludes  this  section.  by^dktrkyL 

GLASGOW    DISTRICT. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's,  report  brings  out  the  fact  GId^ow. 
that  "  so  fiar  as  regards  the  total  number  of  school  places,  the 
accommodation  now  provided  in  the  city  is  ample,"  and  he 
Quotes  from  the  Official  Returns  of  the  School  Boara  of  Glasgow 
tne  following  remark  bearing  on  the  relation  between  population 
and  School  Supply:  — 

"  The  apparent  decrease  in  the  population  referred  to  in  last  report  is  still 
going  on,  and  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  affecting  the  school 
rolls.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  the 
continued  trend  of  the  population  towards  the  suburbs." 

Notwithstanding  this  decrease  over  all,  the  Board  found  it 
necessary  to  open  three  new  schools  and  to  purchase  three  new 
sites,  "fhese  steps  were,  of  course,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fluctuations  referred  to,  but  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks  :  — 

"  There  is  one  practical  conclusion  which  the  Board  seem  unwilling  to 
draw — the  advisability  of  closing  superfluous  schools  in  districts  from 
which  the  population  is  ebbing  away.  There  is  certainly  one  such  school 
in  Glasgow." 

LANARKSHIRE. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  refers  to  the   difficulties  which  LanarkNliirH. 
attend   the  due   provision  ot  school  acconmiodation   in     this 
district  owing  not  only  to  the  growth,  but  to  the  fluctuation  of 
the  population. 

The  response  of  the  Catholic  School  Managers  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them  is  noted  ^vith  approval. 

"Considering  the  special  difficulties  to  be  contended  against,  the 
Catholics  of  Motherwell,  Coatbridge,  and  other  quickly  increasing  Lanark- 
shire towns  deserve  praise  for  the  finely,  and  at  the  same  time,  economically 
equipped  schools  wluch  they  have  provided  for  their  children." 

AYRSHIRE. 

In  this  district,  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Lobban,  observes  that  Ayi^^Lire* 
**  School  Supply  is  keeping  pace  with  the  requirements."     He  also 
refers  to  the  necessity  for  remodelling  or  renewing  the  unsatis- 
factory buildings  which  were  formerly  "  works  "  schools. 

DUMFRIES   KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  WIGTOWN. 

Ill  this  district  "  School  Supply  is  being  made  more  and  more  Dumf ri^?^ 
satisfactory."  After  enumerating  the  localities  in  which  new  ^^ 
schools  or  extensions  of  existing  buildings  have  been  opened, 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  hjis  the  following  remark  on  improvements 
which,  although  **  minor"  in  extent,  nave  often  a  very  real  and 
immediate  bearing  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers  and 
children,  and  wliich,  in  this  way,  are  of  great  practical 
importance. 
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^*  Minor  improvements  in  respect  of  desk  accommodation,  heating 
lighting,  ventilation,  flooring,  partitions,  cloakrooms,  shelter-sheds,  ©lay 
grounds,  water  supply,  pianos,  libraries,  and  general  equipment  iiav< 
been  effected  in  some  forty  five  schools." 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  these  respects,  but  it  h 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  conditions  under  whicl 
the  work  of  the  district  is  done  have  been  greatly  improyed. 

"  Satisfactory  conditions  affect  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  alib 
and  render  better  educational  work  possibla  It  may  be  true  that  th< 
*  school  is  the  teacher '  and  that  buildings  and  apparatus  are  secondan 
matters  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  but,  while  ^ood  buildings  wil 
never  make  good  teachers,  good  teachers  will  certainly  do  better  worl 
under  favourable  conditions," 

Dr.  Thomson  has  also  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
question  of  playgrounds  for  country  schools.  These  an 
often  neglectea  and  are  left  in  such  a  condition  that  the  chil- 
dren can  use  them  neither  for  play  nor  for  physical  training 
Country  School  Boards  sometimes  think  playgrounds  are 
superfluous  luxuries,  forgetting  that  "  playground  ^ames  should 
form  as  essential  a  part  of  the  scholar's  life  as  Anthmetic  and 
Geography." 

Organised  games  form,  indeed,  a  side  of  our  physical  training 
which  might  well  receive  more  attention  than  it  does,  and  foi 
these  a  good  playground  is  a  necessity. 

GOVAN  AND  DUMBARTON. 

Govan,  drc.  ^®  continued  growth  of  the  population  in  the  West  End  of 
Partick,  and  the  consequent  rapid  filling  up  of  the  new  Thorn- 
wood  School,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Govan  Board  to  make 
further  school  provision  in  that  district.  Balshagray  Public 
School  has  accordingly  been  built  and  opened.  The  school 
gives  accommodation  for  1,415  scholars,  and  it  is  provided  with  a 
workshop,  a  cookery  room,  and  a  laboratory ;  there  is  also,  as  in 
several  other  schools  under  this  Board,  an  excellent  swimming 
bath.  Extensive  reconstructions  have  been  carried  out  at  Bella- 
houston  Academy,  giving  accommodation  for  134  additional 
pupils,  while  the  school  has  been  provided  with  a  central  hall, 
a  new  bath,  gymnasium,  cookery  room,  workshop,  and  labora- 
tory. The  Board  have  also  nearly  completed  a  new  school  in 
the  Ibrox  district  to  accommodate  1,117  pupils.  Mainlv  with 
the  view  of  providing  more  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
physically  detective  children,  who  were  formerly  very  inade- 
quately housed  at  Anderson  Street,  the  Board  have  purchased 
premises  at  Partickhill  Road,  which  have  been  reconstructed 
and  specially  equipped  as  a  school  for  these  pupils.  The 
class  of  mentally  defective  children  formerly  taught  at  Church 
Street  is  also  to  be  accommodated  here. 

The  large  addition  in  course  of  erection  at  Notre  Dame  RC. 
Training  College  includes  a  new  practising  school 
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In  Dumbartx>nshire,  Boquhanran  Public  School  has  been  Dumbarton- 
opened  under  the  Old  Kilpatrick  School  Board  to  accommodate  iliire* 
the  new  population  of  the  Radnor  Park  district.  Tha  school 
accommodates  1,400  pupils.  The  old  school  at  Datmuir  has 
been  sold,  and  a  new  building  which  is  practically  a  dnpHimto  of 
Boquhanran  Public  School  is  approaching  completion.  It  is 
understood  that  the  RC.  Managers  also  contemplate  building  a 
new  school  in  the  Dalmuir  district  for  about  five  hundred 
pupils. 

Under  the  Bonhill  Board  a  considerable  addition  has  l>een 
made  to  Bonhill  Public  School,  and  additional  acconnnodauon 
will  soon  be  required  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  rural  part  of  the  district  a  new  school,  to  take   the 

?lace  of  the  old  and  entirely  unsuitable  premises  at  Kilraaroiiock 
'ublic  School,  is  about  to  be  opened. 

In  New  Kilpatrick  parish  large  additions  to  the  accommoda- 
tion have  been  provided  at  Milngavie  Public  School  Tcinplo 
Public  School  is  mil  to  overcrowding,  and,  as  the  surplus  ptipHs 
are  being  taught  in  the  old  school  building  previous!}^  reportcMi 
on  as  unsuitable,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  enlargement  of  Temple  School. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  temporary  acconnno^lation 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  m  Supplementary  Courses  in  DiunLarton. 


RENFREW  AND  ARGYLL. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr  Munro  Eraser,  notes  that : — 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  Education  Bill,  1905^  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation 
shown  by  a  nuinber  of  School  Boards  in  making  aceommcKlation 
co-extensive  with  the  requirements  of  the  population." 

The  problem  of  School  Suppljr  for  children  in  outlyinj^^  tlit^triets  Argyll 
is  solved  with  comparative  ease  in  the  purely  agricultural  areas. 
But  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles  there  are  many  places  whoro 
miles  of  moss  and  moorland  lie  between  the  shepherd's  child 
and  the  nearest  school  Mr.  Eraser  puts  in  a  strong  pica  for 
the  improvement  of  school  accommodation  for  such  rmildrcn. 
He  has  19  schools  in  Argyll  under  Art.  19D  (a)  of  the  Code 
These  schools  are  often  poorly  staffed,  they  are  expensive,  and 
the  School  Boards  supporting  them  have  only  meagre  resources. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  legislation  the  clamant  neeck  of  the  fi.Mi^^  jf/^_ 
scholars  in  attendance  at  these  schools  will  be  provided  for  in  mnu^  t tetter  Xfit/iro 
wi^.    A  ono-clause  Bill,  giving  power  to  School  Boards  to  convey  them  Fraser.—A 
daily  to  the  nearest  public  school,  or  to  board  them  out,  should  have  sonic  amrgeation. 
chance  of  passing  even  in  a  House  of  Commons  congested  with  busiueas.^^ 
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Number  of 
District. 

Ne 
(a) 

Opeaed. 

w  Schoc 

(b) 
Boilding. 

la. 

(c) 
Planned. 

Extensi 

(a) 
Opened. 

[)D8  and  ] 
(b) 

BttUding. 

KecotDsti 
(c) 

PImuumL 

ruciio 

Tota 

No.  7. 
Mr.  J.  a  Smith  - 

4 

2 

3 

2 

- 

11 

No.  8. 
Mr.  Harvey 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

4 

No.  9. 
Mr.  Lobban 

3 

- 

1 

3 

7 

No.  10. 
Dr.  A.  D.Thomson 

1 

3 

2 

5 

— — 

3 

14 

No.  11. 

4 

1 

3 

G 

3 

1 

12 

No.  12. 

Mr.    D.    Munro 
Fraser 

1 

5 

3 

- 

15 

Totals  - 

13 

12 

14 

17 

7 

63 

Attendance  and  Exemption. 

General  ^  ^^  general  features  the  state  of  the  attendance  throug 

State  of  out  the  Division  does  not  appear  to  differ  greatly  from  th 
Attendance,  described  in  last  year's  report.  The  percentage  of  average  atte 
dance  to  the  average  number  on  tne  roll  is  again,  in  all  tl 
districts  for  which  statistics  are  available,  reasonably  high,  ai 
indicates  a  satisfactory  amount  of  regularity  on  the  part  of  tl 
children  whose  names  are  on  the  roll. 

Glasgow  In  the  Glasgow  School  Board  area  the  percentage  for  the  fo 

SB. Area,      weeks  preceding  18th  October,  1905,  was  90.*    Air.  J.  C.  Sniit 
however,  remarks  that : — 

"  This  was  far  from  being  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but  the  ma 
cause  of  decline  was  to  be  found  in  persistent  outbreaks  of  epiden 
diseases,  chiefly  measles,  which  ravaged  one  quarter  of  the  city  after  anoth 
and  led  to  the  temporary  closing  of  many  of  the  Infant  Departments.^ 

♦  The  most  recent  return  eivcR  for  the  Board  S<^hoolfi  87  per  cent.,  for  R 
S<hoolA  85  per  cent.,  for  all  other  Schools  90  per  cent. 


calculated  for  the  four  weekn  preceding  I7th  October,  1906. 


These  figures 
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In  Lanarkshire,  one  may  perhaps  mfer  from  Mr.  Harvey's  Lanarlt'^hire. 
Jence  on  the  subject,  there  has  not  been  any  noticeable  increase 
r  decline  in  the  regularity  of  attendance  as  tested  by  the  **  per- 
jntage,"  but  from  the  full  report  furnished  by  him  on  the 
ibject  of  exemption  in  this  county,  it  is  almost  a  certain  in- 
irence  that  in  the  parishes  where  many  exemptions  are  granted, 
le  attendance  is  also  irregular.  ■ 

Ayrshire  appears  to  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  Glasgow  Ayrabire, 
om  the  effects  of  sickness.    The  circimistances  of  the  year  have  mmL 

i  consequence  been  adverse  to  regularity,  but  Mr.  Lobban  goes  Rill 

a  to  deal  with  a  state  of  matters  which,  if  it  were  widespreinl,  "  " 

ould  entirely  discredit  •  any  inference  as  to  regularity  or 
regularity  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  percentage  in 
iiestion.     He  says : — 

"  Judged  by  the  percentage,  the  attendance  would  seem  to  be  satisfactcy.  A  mia-  , 

ut,  in  the  scramble  for  high  percentages,  teachers  and  Boards  are  showing  a  leading 

ndency  to  *  purge  the  roll   by  removing  names  for  other  than  legitimate  percentage, 

asons.    For  example,  a  medical  certificate  accounting  for  the  temporary 

)sence  of  a  pupil  is  held  to  juntify  the  withdrawal  oi  his  name  from  tlie 

gister.    Such  a  practice  is,  of  course,  quite  irregular,  but  it  has  the  merit  o[ 

iproving  the  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement  J* 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  could  be  served  by  such 
ivertisement,  but  the  feeling  which  prompts  such  action  is  the 
ime  as  that  which  leads  to  tne  publication  of  reports  and  exam- 
lation  results,  the  feeling  of  rivalry  with  neighoouring  schools 
id  parishes  and  districts.  It  is  a  healthy  enough  thing  in 
jholastic  matters,  this  rivalry,  if  properly  directed,  and  if  schools 
id  School  Boards  would  vie  witn  each  other  in  other  directions 
lan  in  the  easy  successes  which  can  be  tabulated ;  but  a  rivalry 
•r  "  a  percentage  "  obtained  by  such  means  and  for  such  ends  ls 
►  be  deprecated. 

For  the  Dumfries  district  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  gives  someH.Nf. 
Lteresting  statistics.     He  notes  a  gratifying  improvement  in  Inspector, 
-tendance.    Although,  as  has  been  indicated,  one  is  led   to  ^* /'*■  ^■ 
strust  statistics  in  this  connection,  yet  when,  as  in  this  case,  d^^^^ 
iprovement  appears  to  be  general  over  three  large  coimties  (for  District. 
ren  in  Wigtown  the  shght  difference  there  is,  is  favourable) 
lere  must  be  good  ground  for  believing  that  attendance  has 
ally  become  more  regular.    This  view  is  strengthened  by  Dr. 
homson's  method  of  dealing  with  the  figures.     Instead  of 
erely  comparing  averages  in  two  successive  vears,  he  compares 
le  number  of  schools  which  reach   or  fall  below  a  certain 
jrcentage.    Thus,  while  in  1904-5  123  schools  had  85  per  cent 
'  over,  m  1905-6  these  schools  number  144,  and  while  in  the 
rmer  year  100  fell  below  85  per  cent.,  only  81  schools  fall  below 

in  the  latter.    In  Wigtownshire  the  irregularity  complained 

in  former  years  still  unfortunately  continues,  but  this  county 
so  shows  a  slight  improvement,  for,  while  last  year  18  schools 
It  of -50  fell-belaw  85  per  cent.,  this  year  the  number  is  16. 

From  the  Triennial  Report  of  the  School  Board  of  Govan  for  (lovan 
e  period  ending  March,  1906,  it  appears  that  while  the  per-  Parii^h. 
ntage  of  absentees  for  all  Scotland  is  14,  **  in  the  parish  for  tho 
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year  1905  it  averages  only  12."  The  attond&noe  at  the  Go 
Schools  is  no  doubt  satistactorily  regular,  but  one  would  life 
have  the  same  information  with  regard  to  complet^iesB  of 
Rtid  late  entry  ea  is  available  for  Glasgow.  Probably  by  anol 
year  it  may  be  possible  to  compare  the  facts  in  these  respeotc 

Renfrew  So  far  as  the  children  actually  on  the  roll  are  conoer 

and  Argyll,   attendance  also  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  regular  in  Kenl 

H.M.  and  Argyll.    The  questions  which  seem  of  most  pressing  imp 

if^y^f^^^     ance  in  this  district  go  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  irregula 

Fraser^^     ^^^  is  possible  if  we  confine  ourselves  merely  to  compara 

figures.    Mr.  Fraser  deals  first  with  the  county  of  Argyll     H 

ot  course,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  there  are  several  seri 

causes  of  irregularity  which  are  altogether  imavoidable.     TI 

causes   incluoe   long  and    difficult,  or   even   barely    pass 

roads,  and  inclement  weather  in  a  hilly  country,  but,  though 

want  of  footpaths  and  bridges  is  a  cause  of  irregularity,  it  is 

altogether  unavoidable.    Footpaths  can  be  made,  and  brie 

can  DC  built  or  repaired,  and  Mr.  Fraser's  remark  on  this  p 

may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  parents  and  of 

local  authorities  concerned : — 

An  excuse         "  Among  other  reasons  alleged  in  excuse  for  irregular  attendance  ii 

for  irregu-      Highlands,  is  the  want  of  proper  access  to  the  schools — the  absence  of  1 

larity.  paths  and  of  footbridges,  but  if  parents  would  only  use  the  same  dihgeiu 

making  their  wants  known  in  this  respect  as  they  do  in  regard  to  \ 

other  interests,  and  if  they  secured  the  support  of  their  School  Boi 

Parish  Councils  might  be  induced  to  give  practical  effect  to  their  demai 

In  the  Argyllshire  schools  another  cause  of  irregularit 
found  in  the  slowness  with  which  the  ranks  of  the  scholars 
filled  up  after  the  long  vacation.  I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Fraa 
report : — 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  struck  by  the  leakage  in  attendanc 
schools  immediatelv  after  the  long  vacation.  In  some  schools  this  <K>ndJ 
of  things  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long  that  the  absence  of  a  large 
centage  of  the  scholars  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  sessic 
taken  by  School  Boards  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  their  laxity  in  refrai 
from  immediatelv  putting  their  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  into  i 
has  a  detrimental  influence  on  the  attendance  during  the  rest  of  the  year 

Examples  are  given  in  proof  of  this  "  leakage. "    In  oneflel 
11  pupils  out  of  44  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  during 
first  week  of  the  present  session,  and  in  seven  schools  in  I 
where  the  total  roll  at  the  end  of  the  session  (July)  was  602,  c 
448  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  afibcar  the  holid 

Such  a  state  of  matters  leads,  of  course,  to  **  marking  tin 
and  other  wasteful  methods.     It  is  aggravated  by  another 
which,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  relevant  to  attendance,  i 
be  mentioned  here,  as,  in  Mr.  Eraser's  opinion,  it  "  encoun 
absenteeism." 

Want  of  "  When  the  children  do  come,  the  reading  books  and  writing  copies. 

Material  necessary  for  making  a  good  start  with  the  work  of  the  session,  are  not  ic 

for  School  coming,  and  the  teacher  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  material  at 

Work«  diBposal" 
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The  remedy  for  this  is,  however,  partly  in  the  teacher's  hands. 
Let  him  sencl  in  his  orders  for  material  m  good  time  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  he  will  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  delay 
after  the  vacation. 

Still  another  cause  of  irregularity  in  these  districts,  according  Inefficient 
to  Mr.  Fraser,  is  the  inefficiency  of  Compulsory  Officera  Cwnpulsory 

"  The  Compulsory  Officer  in  some  quarters  is  not  of  much  use  in  improv- 
ing the  attendance.  He  is  often  poorly  paid  and  cannot  afford  to  make 
himself  disagreeable  to  the  people  among  whom  he  works." 

One  method  of  obviating  this  defect — and  it  is  mentioned  A  suggesteil 
because  its  efficiencjr  has  been  proved  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  '«'^©<*y- 
— is  to  form  a  combination  of  neigbouring  School  Boards  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  and  giving  an  adequate  salary  to  an  active 
and  zealous  Compulsory  Officer.  Such  an  officer  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  By  means  of  his  bicycle  he  moves 
rapidly  about  the  area,  and  he  is,  as  being  attached  to  more 
than  one  parish,  independent  of  the  petty  local  feelings  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  actually  resides. 

In  Renfrewshire  the  conditions  are  very  different  firom  those  in  Renfrew  :— 
ArgylL    Here  the  leading  question  discussed  is  not  the  regularity  Relation  of 
of  the  actual  attendance,  about  which  there  is  no  complamt,  but  "|j*^  ^^^^y  ' 
the  actual  deficiency  of  attendance  caused    by  "late  entry."  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
This  causes  "  quite  a  perceptible  leakage  of  attendance,"  and 
examples  of  it  are  found  both  in  urban  and  in  suburban  areas. 
As  examples  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Fraser  mentions  Cathcart  and 
Shawlands ;  of  the  former.  Paisley  and  Greenock. 

In  Paisley  at  least,  the  School  Authorities  are  fully  aware  of  Paisley, 
the  serious  effects  on  their  attendance  of"  late  entry."    Mr.  Fraser 
gives  an  extract  from  their  Regulations  in  proof,  but  he  adds : — 

**  In  spite  of  this  rule,  however,  and  the  efforts  of  the  compulsory  officers, 
S5  per  cent,  of  the  enrolments  this  year  in  the  Infant  Department  of  a 
typical  town  school  were  over  six  years  of  age.'' 

In  Greenock : — 

**  Where  apparently  there  is  also  an  efficient  compulsory  stat^  the  Greenock^ 
percentage  of  older  pupils  in  the  Infant  Departments  is  much  larger 
(than  in  raisley),  and  the  situation  is  aggravated  b^  the  fact  that  if  all  the 
children  between  5  and  7  wefi-e  to  appear  at  school^  there  is  no  aceomvwdation 
for  Uiem,  A  very  large  number  actually  do  appear  craving  for  enrolment, 
and  are  sent '  empty  away.' 

"The results  of  *late  entry'  are  obvious.  Here  they  are  seen  in  the 
disproportion  between  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  some  of 
the  Greenock  schools,  and  the  consequent  large  exodus  of  pupils  from 
school  before  thev  reach  the  Supplementary  Course  or  even  the  QvaLifying 
itoffe.  In  one  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  (1906-7) 
the  average  age  in  the  highest  class  of  the  junior  division  is  11*1,  in  the  next 
lower  10*5,  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  in  junior  I.  are  one  year,  the  pupils  in 
junior  II.  one-and-a-half  years  behind  with  their  studies.  It  would  appear 
from  this  case  also  that  matters  are  getting  worse  instead  of  better." 

A  consideration  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department 
for  the  section  on  Supplementary  Courses,  tends  to  modify  a 
pessimistic  conclusion  on  this  subject  for  the  Division  as  a  whole, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  "late  entry"  is  a  great  cause  of 
th^  disappointing  results  at  the  end  of  the  school  coursa 
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Complete-  In  the  Glasgow  district  the  question  of  "  late  entry  "  has  recaived 
neaa  of  Roll  most  unwearied  attention  from  ELM.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith, 
Glasgow :—  ^^^  fj^^j^  ^^^  School  Board.  Mr.  Smith  identifies  this  question 
in  Glasgow  with  the  related  one  of  "  Completeness  of  roll."  The 
roll  in  Glasgow  is  practically  complete  for  children  above  six,  for, 
from  the  latest  return  (Dec.  1906),  issued  by  the  Board,  it  appears 
that  961  per  cent  of  the  children  between  6  and  14  are  actually 
at  school,  the  deficiency  of  3,327  being  accounted  for  by 
exemptions,  infirmity,  attendance  at  Industrial  or  Poorhouse 
Schools,  at  Institutions  for  defectives,  and  education  at  home. 
But  between  5  and  6  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  7,091  children. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  are  of  the  utmost 
importance : — 

**  In  my  last  report  I  was  able  to  announce  that  an  understanding  had 
been  come  to  with  the  Glasgow  School  Board  on  this  subject  (Complete- 
ness of  Roll),  and  I  welcomed  that  understanding  as  the  most  imp<»tant 
event  of  the  year  in  my  district." 

AnExplaoa-      The  "Annual  Report"  of  the  Board  makes  an  attempt  to 
tion,  explain  the  deficiency — it  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  the  popu- 

lation is  shifting  from  the  central  districts  to  the  suburbs^  and 
that  this  affects  the  enrolment  of  young  children  more 
than  that  of  the  older  scholars.  Mr.  §mith  is  willing 
to  accept  the  explanation  so  far,  for  he  continues : — 

"  It  is  natural  that  the  increased  distance  from  the  city  schools  should 
affect  the  enrolment  of  young  children  even  more  than  of  older  children. 
There  is  something,  then;  in  this.  But,  how  f^  it  is  from  amounting  to  a 
full  explanation  appears  with  startling  clearness  when  we  turn  to  the  details 
given  in  Tables  I  and  IV  (of  the  Report)  for  1905.  These  latt^  show  that 
the  decrease  in  the  mim^er  of  chilaren  between  Ave  and  six  is  only  113, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  six  cti  the 
roll  is  416." 


Improve- 
ment in 
Complete- 
ness of  ItoU. 


Fortunately  the  returns  for  1906*  show  a  striking  improvement 
in  this  matter  of  completeness  of  roll.  Whereas  in  1905  the 
number  between  five  and  six  was  13,607,  and  the  roll  between 
five  and  six  5,935,  a  deficiency  of  7,672,  in  1906  the  number  is 
13,523  and  the  roll  6,432,  a  deficiency  of  7,091.  These  figures 
indicate  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of  581  in  iace  of  a  decreased 
population — a  remarkably  encouraging  result,  and  one  which 
shows  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  implement  the  understanding  arrived  at  on  the  subject. 

The  improvement  is  stiU  greater  if  we  consider  the  whole  num* 
her  under  six,  and  the  roll  imder  six.  The  latter  is  no  less  than 
877  better  than  last  year,  and  this  gives  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  in  no  long  time  the  grave  deficiency  vmich  has  hitherto 
existed  in  completeness  of  roll  in  the  Glasgow  area,  will  be  fully 
remedied. 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  this  part  of  his  report  with  the  following 
admirably  clear  re-statement  of  the  case  withr^ard  to  the  atten- 
dance of  children  under  six  in  city  schools : — 

♦  These  returns  were  not  before  Mr.  Smith  when  writing  the  above : 
they  were  sent  in  some  weeks  later. 
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The  law  of  Scotland  requires  that  parents  shall  provide,  suitable  a  Re-state- 
education  for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  ;  but  it  does  not  ment  of  the 
require,  it  never  has  reauired,  that  that  provision  shall  in  all  cases  be  made  Case, 
in  public  or  state-aidea  schools.  For  mv  part,  I  think  that  the  best  place  for 
the  education  of  young  children  is  a  ffood  homeland  that  the  Infant  School 
(and  the  best  Infant  Mistresses  will  be  the  first  to  agree  with  me)  is  but 
an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  good  nursery.  But,  in  October,  1906, 
there  were  within  the  Glasgow  School  Board  area  13,007  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  6,  of  whom  only  5,935  were  on  the  roll  of  any  school. 
There  were  7.672  children,  therefore,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  who 
were  at  no  school.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  all  these  7,672  children 
were  being  suitably  educated  in  good  homes  and  good  nurseries  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  assert  that  there  were  thousands  of  these  children  for  whom  it 
would  have  been  better— morally,  mentally,  tkud  physically  better — that 
they  should  have  been  in  school.  And  until  au  those  children  are  at 
school  who  ought  for,  their  own  sakes,  to  be  at  school,  this  question  cannot 
be  allowed  to  rest." 

The  question  of  "late  entry"  in  the  Ayrshire  district  was" Late ^ 
discussed  fully  in  Mr,  Lobban's  report   last   year.    This   year,  ?"*T»." 
progress  is  reported.  Strenuous  eflforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  ^^ 
the  defects  previously  noted,  and  the  results,  though  still  leaving  inspector, 
a  good  deal  to  be  done,  are  **  of  a  much  more  hopeful  kind.''         Mr,  Lobban 

The  practice  of  giving  the  infants  only  the  minimum  school  The 
day  required  by  the  Code  is  becoming  common  in  this  district,  ?J?^™,^^ 
and  it  is  found  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  bringing  the  children  f    i  l JntZ 
at  an  earlier  age  to  school,    (See  Section  on  Teachmg  Staff  and 
Organisation.) 

Exemption. 

Almost  all  the  District  Inspectors  deal  with  the  important 
question  of  exemption  from  school  attendance. 

One  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  reports  A  General 
is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  Conclusion, 
mining  villages  and  towns,  the  Boards  in  the  larger  centres 
of  population  fully  realise  the  great  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  by  the  law,  and  that  they  are  exercising  their  powers 
with  firmness  and  discretion.  The  same  is  true  of  many  ot  the 
rural  School  Boards,  the  only  noticeable  exception  being  the 
case  of  Wigtonshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  considers  that  the  exceptions 
mentioned  are  the  school  authorities  for  a  very  large  population, 
and  that  this  population  is,  from  its  social  conditions,  precisely 
the  field  where  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  child 
labour,  and  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  by  retaining 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  for  the  full  elementary  course,  it  is 
depressing  to  find  that  exemptions  appear  to  be  granted  without 
due  enqmry,  without  conditions,  and  on  frivolous  or  insuflicient 
grounds. 

In  Glasgow  and  Govan  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Boards  Exemption 
are  constantly  and  carefully  exerted,  tinder  the  Glasgow  in  Glasgow 
School   Board,  on  the  18th  December,  1905,  the    number   of  *^^^^^*°' 
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children  under  14  exempted  on  condition  of  attending  a  con- 
tinuation school  was  only  98,  as  compared  with  179  in  the 
previous  year,  and  of  permanent  exemptions  there  were  only  179 
m  1906,*  as  compared  with  228  in  1904. 

In  this  connection,  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  remarks : — 

"  Allowing  for  the  facto  that  the  winter  laat  year  was  less  severe  and 
trade  more  prosperous  than  in  1904,  one  must  still  regard  these  fibres  as 
redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  and  showing  that 
in  the  stringency  with  which  they  discharge  this  important  duty  they 
continue  to  set  an  example  to  Scotland.'' 

In  Lanarkshire,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell.    H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  reports  that: — 

"  The  Boards  have,  in  many  cases,  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  enforcing  the 
compulsory  clauses,  and  have  been  far  too  lavish  in  granting  exemptions. 
In  tnis  latter  respect  Lanarkshire  has  gained  a  bad  pre-eminenoe.  The 
permission  to  exempt  was  onlv  granted  as  a  concession  to  parents  in  very 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Boards  would  exercise 
due  discretion  in  granting  these  exemptions.  One  Rreat  cause  of  the  dis- 
gracefully numerous  exemptions  in  Lanarkshire  is  that  pupils  over  12  «aii 
readily  earn  good  wageeu  and  the  parents  are  tempted  to  exploit  the  labour 
of  their  children  insteaa  of  providing  them  with  as  good  an  educational 
equipment  as  possible  for  their  future  career.'' 

Other  causes  of  the  large  number  of  exemptions  in  this  district 
are  mentioned :  the  statements  of  the  applicants  as  to  their 
circumstances  are  not  sufficiently  inqmred  into,  or  are  accepted 
without  inquiry  or  verification.  The  bad  example  of  the 
mining  districts  also  spreads  to  contiguous  rural  localities. 
In  these  localities  "it  is  not  now  uncommon  to  find  men  in  fidrly 
good  positions,  such  as  head  gamekeepers,  etc.,  demanding  exemp- 
tion for  their  children."  The  granting  of  exemption  in  cases  where 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  do  not  justify  it,  is  thus  a  cause 
of  the  increased  number  of  concessions: — 

*'  If  one  fairly  well-off  member  of  the  community  gets  leave  to  curtail 
the  school  life  of  his  child,  other  parents  are  encouraged  to  demand  the 
same  immunity,  and  the  bad  example  spreads  like  an  epidemic'' 

In  Ayrshire,  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Lobban,  reports  that  the  laiger 
Boards  are  becoming  more  strict  in  granting  exemptions,  and  are 
deciding  their  cases  more  frequently  than  before  on  consideration 
of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  matters  are  not  improving  in  the  smaller 
towns,  and  are  in  "  8ome  cases  growiTvg  worse,*'  A  disappointing 
feature  is  the  growing  tendency  to  grant  exemption  to  defaulters 
as  an  easier  method  of  dealing  with  them  than  by  prosecution. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dumfries  district  the  position  remains  t^ie 
same  as  when  Dr.  Thomson  reported  last  year.  Exemptions 
follow  the  rule  that  where  the  exemption  rate  is  highest,  the 
percentage  of  attendance  is  lowest  In  Dumfries  and  Karkcud- 
bright  they  are  sparingly  and,  in  Wigtown,  they  are  lavishly 
granted.  In  this  county,  not  only  are  exemptions'too  numerous, 
but  children  not  exempted  often  leave  scnool  too  soon,  and 

♦  A  further  d«jrei^§  ip  shown  in  the  latest  returns  (December,  1906)  from  179 
to  120.  .         /     .       • 
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exemption  is  granted  where  attendance  has  been  irregular.     In  Wigtown :— 
fact,  tne  grave  accusation  is  brought  against  the  School  Authorities  a  grave 
of  the  county  as  a  whole  that  "the  Education  Acts  are  very -^^^^8*^*'^*"' 
badly  carried  ouk'* 

Teaching  Staff  and  Organisation. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Report,  the  i 

recent  establishment  of  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  training  ' 

of  teachers,  and  the  still  more  recent  issue  of  the  Regulations 
framed  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  purpose,  are  events  of  the 
deepest  significance  for  Scottish  Education.  I  have  also  indi- 
cated that  the  proper  time  for  attempting  any  discussion,  or  even 
for  stating  more  than  the  mere  happening,  ot  these  events  is  not  * 

yet  come.     I  purpose,  therefore,  not  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
subject  of  staffing  (and  in  this  term  I  include  the  pupil-teacher  ?"u'^H^"u 
system)  but,  instead,  to  take  up  certain  important  questions  of  ^-^^^   ^ 
school  organisation  which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
actual  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

An    Elementary  School  is  not    an  independent  entity ;    it  The  Ele- 
Ib  part  of  a  system,  and  hence   it  must  be  so  organised  that  P^"*^^ 
its  own  arrangements  may  work  smoothly  and  harmoniously  ^'^?P*  •  . 
within  itself,  and  also  that  it  may  efficiently  bear  its  part  as  the  C^neral 
a  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  an  area.    In  a  word,  it  System, 
must  hold  its  proper  relation  to  other  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  true  adjustment  of  its  own  parts. 

Unfortui;iately  the  prevailing  conception  of  Elementary  School 
or^jaisation  has  been  based,  in  the  past,  on  the  theory  that,  after 
it  nas  done  all  that  it  can  tor  the  pupil,  there  is  no  more  to  bo 
said.  Tlie  newer  conception  is  that  the  primary  school  must 
ako  be  Hnked  to  the  general  system ;  it  must  be  in  touch  with 
other  spheres  of  educational  activity,^  and  new  problems  of 
internal  organisation  have  arisen  from  this  changed  point  of  view. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
possible  to  formulate,  except  empirically,  the  best  method  of  or- 
ganising an  Elementary  School  so  as  to  bring  each  pupil  by 
proper  gradations  through  its  curriculum,  and  so  fit  him  to 
enter  upon  a  further  stage.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
the  section  on  Physical  Training  that  steps  are  being  taken 
in  Glasgow  to  lay  the  basis  of  such  a  scheme  on  the  only 
sure  foundation,  namely,  a  research  directed  to  ascertaining 
bhe  normal  rate  of  physical  and  mental  OTOwth.  We  must 
know  how  long  it  takes  the  ordinary  healthy  child,  without 
3ver-pressure  of  any  kind  (and  this  may  be  tested  by  the 
^compan)ring  record  of  physical  development),  to  overtake 
the  work  which  experience  has  pretty  well  defined  as  the 
3ducational  result  of  a  well-taught  primary  school. 

The  former  method  of  dividing  the  school  life  of  the  child  into 
jix  annual  stages,  after  his  exit  from  the  infant  school,  was 
undoubtedly  an  approximation  to  the  tacts — experience  has 
proved  this,  but  it  has  also  proved  that  it  was  defective  in  detail 
[f  approximately  correct  as  a  whole.    The  annual  stage  was  too 
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long  at  certain  parts  of  the  course,  and  possibly  short  enough 
others.  The  general  opinion  is  that  greatly  accelerated  prqgr 
is  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  that  the  yea 
stage  is  nearly  correct  in  its  later  parts.  On  this  point  I  qu< 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lobban.    The  lat 


H.M.  "AH  over  the  district  the  aim  now  is  to  bring  the  children  up 

Inspector,      the  qualifying  stage  at  the  age  of  twelve.     Teachers  are   practice 

ifr.  Lobban,  unanimous  on  this  point,  that,  with  avera^  health,  brains,  and  atte: 

ance,  a  pupil   entering   at   five   should,   in   seven   years,   be   able 

pass  the  "qualifying"  examination,  a  seven  years'  course  entailing 

pressure  on  either  pupil  or  teacher." 

Possibility  If  we  allow  two  years  for  the  infant  school,  and  it  hardly  see: 
of  a  shorten-  possible  to  do  less  than  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  t 
ing  of  the  shortening  of  the  former  six  years  cov/rse  by  a  yea/r,  Mr.  Lobb 
Course,         continues  :— 

"  There  is  also  substantial  agreement  that  in  four  years  the  pupil  shot 
be  about  ready  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  senior  division,  wmch  roug] 
corresponds  to  the  old  fourth  standard,  a  pupil  entering  at  the  age  of  j 
or  seven  should,  of  course,  overtake  the  wort  in  a  shorter  time." 

Under  the  former  system  the  pupils  took  five  years  to  rea 
this  stage,  two  of  them  beinff  spent  in  the  infant  school. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  nere  the  process  should  be  quicken 
in  the  earlier  stages,  a  result  which  appears  also  still  m< 
specifically  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's  Report: — 

H.M.  "  That  by  better  classification  and  better  instruction,  a  whole  year,  or  v< 

Inspector,  nearly  a  whole  year,  can  be  saved  in  the  primaiy  course  I  have  no  mannei 
Mr,  J,  C.  doubt.  But  I  have  equally  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  to  be  saved  in  the  elas 
Smith,  corresponding  to  the  old  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  standards,  rather  i^  is  ai  \ 

top  of  the  IiyarU  a/nd  the  bottom  of  the  Junior  Division  that  the  pa^  musi 

accelerated. 

The  problem     The  problem  of  organisation,  therefore,  is  how  to  bring  the  -i 

of  temal  arrangements  of  the  elementary  school  into  such  order 

organisa-       to  ensure  a  satisfactory  annual  output  of  scholars  duly  pi 

**^^-  pared  to  enter  upon  a  further  course.     It  is  for  this  end  that  t 

machinery  of  divisions  and   classes  exists,   but  Jhe  tenden 

which  ever  waits  on  scholastic  methods  to  make  of  routine  i 

end  in  itself,  has  often  obscured  this  main  purpose,  and  h 

made  both  classes  and  divisions  hard  and  fast  distinctions  aj 

rigid  walls  of  partition,  instead  of  elastic  compartments  whi( 

must  be  amenable  to  constant  modification  according  to  tl 

exigencies  of  their  main  purpose. 

Progress  That  the  newer  ideals  of  school  orcanisatioh  are  being  realise 

towards  its  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  good  deaf  of  evidence.  Naturally  it 
solution.  in  the  urban  schools  that  progress  in  this  direction  is  mc 
marked.  The  very  size  of  these  schools  involved  from  the  fii 
a  certain  complexity  of  organisation  not  required  in  a  sm« 
school.  Their  numerous  and  efficient  stafEs,  their  ample  accoi 
modation  and  equipment,  and  the  organising  ability  of  mai 
of  their  Headmasters  are  all  in  favour  of  their  taking  the  1« 
when  new  conditions  entail  the  use  of  new  methods.  But, 
any  school,  re-organisation  on  a  new  principle  is  a  task 
some  difficulty.    An  annual  and  general  promotion  after  j 
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annual  examination  has  for  so  long  a  timo  been  the  pivot  on 
whidi  the  whole  organisation  turned,  that  its  removal  has  to 
some  extent  entailed  the  usual  disturbance  of  a  transition 
period.  This,  however,  in  some  parts  of  the  Division,  is  now 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  more  elastic 
systems  of  classification  adopted  are  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt. 

Mr.  Lobban  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  method 
generally  adopt^  in  his  district : — 

"The  system  (of  classification)  that  is  becoming  more  or  less  general  in  Ayrshire  :— 
the  district  may  be  outlined  briefly.    The  principal  adjustment  takes  place  An  outline 
as  a  rule  at  or  near  the  summer  vacation,  but  considerations  of  accommo-  of  a  system 
dation  sometimes  make  a  change  necessary  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  ^ear.  of  classifica- 
l^n,  about  midway  through  the  session,  there  is  a  subsidiary  re-adjust-  tion. 
ment,  a  sort  of  creaming  process  providing  for  the  promotion  of  smaller 
groups.     In  addition  to  these  half-yearly  changes,  bright  and  promising 
papils  may  be  advanced  at  any  time — the  time  dfepending  on  their  fitness 
for  promotion. 

"This  is  a  system  which  suits  any  size  of  school,  but  it  perhaps  reaches 
its  fullest  development  in  the  large  schools  where  the  classes  follow  each 
<y^er  in  closer  succession. 

"  The  good  effect  of  such  promotion  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  When  the 
derer  pupil  was  promoted  once  a  year  with  the  rest  of  the  class  he  had 
no  inducem^it  to  work,  as  he  could,  without  effort,  keep  abreast  of  his 
class.  It  is  quite  different  now  when  he  feels  that  he  may  advance  at  his 
natural  pace. 

Mr.  Lobban  then  quotes  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  by  one  of 
his  Headmasters  whose  opinion  he  values  highly.  The  system 
outlined  above  was  introduced  into  this  teacher's  school  of 
about  400  pupils  a  year  or  two  ago. 

"  We  have  had  sufficient  time  now  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  plan  a  Kead- 
is  practicable  and  beneficial.    I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  are  master's 
working  on  right  lines.    Success,  however,  depends,  not  entirely  on  the  Testimony 
Headmaster,  but  more  on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  to  its 
staff,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  this  respect  my  endeavours  are  efficiency, 
heartily  seconded. 

"  As  a  rule  the  majority  of  the  pupils  under  the  system  of  yearly  advance- 
ment merely  '  marked  time '  for  the  last  two  months  or  so  of  each  year,  as 
the  teacher's  attention  was  given  more  exclusively  to  the  backward,  with 
the  result  that  the  clever  ones  acquired  careless  or  lazy  habits.  There  is 
no  '  marking  time '  now,  and  the  desire  to  get  forward  in  their  classes 
pats  the  pupils  on  their  best  behaviour,  more  especially  as  they  find  that 
on  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  their  being  advanced  or 
remaining  where  they  are  for  another  half  year.  In  my  experience  the 
keenness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  work  so  as  to  get  a 
step  higher  is  worth  as  much  as  a  month  or  two  added  to  the  school  year. 
Work  in  school  is  now  much  more  real,  more  earnest,  and  to  the  teacher 
much  harder  ;  but  the  better  results  are  ample  reward." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's  report  that  in  the  Glasgow  The  Plan 
schools  the  choice  between  the  plan  ot  reducing  the  number  of  adopted  in 
stages  from  eight  to  seven,  and  that  of  hastening  the  progress  of  ^^^S^^- 
the  pupil  while  retaining  the  original  number  ot  staqes,  has  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  latter  S3'stem  by  most  of  the  Headmasters. 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  also  refers  to  the  changes  in  methods  of 
classification  which  are  becoming  general  in  his  district,  and  he 
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points  out  certain  difficulties,  one  of  which  is  also  referred  to  hj 
Mr.  Lobban  in  his  remarks  quoted  above  while  the  other  ii 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith. 

And  in  "  I^  *^®  \av^  town  Bchools  of  Paisley,  Greenock,  Johnstone,  etc,,  and,  t< 

Renfrew-       *  ^^^  extent,  in  country  schools,  promotion  from  class  to  class  takes  plac( 
shire.  periodically,  and  not  simply  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session.     It  ii 

true  that  promotion  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  accommoda*iioi 
provided  by  the  diflFerent  class  rooms  rather  than  by  educationa 
necessities,  but  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  doinc  their  best  to  minimise 
cases  of  this  sort  and  are  conscious  of  their  obligation  to  do  justice  U 
their  pupils  in  respect  of  advancement,  this  condition  of  things  has  to  b< 
overlooked.  It  is  better  that  pupils  in  one  class  should  be  advanced 
even  though  their  attainments  hardly  warrant  the  change,  than  thai 
pupils  in  a  lower  class  should  be  kept  *  marking  time.' " 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  output  from  th< 

Elementary  Schools,(see  section  on  Supplementary  Courses) Ues,  as 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  remarks  "  in  the  region  of  enrolmeni 

and  attendance."    **  Late  entry "  is  at  present  accompanied  by 

correspondingly  slow  progress  through  the  school:  if  pupils  dc 

not  enter  till  they  are  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  they  cannot  b< 

expected,  if  they  have  to  go  through  all  the  ordinary  classes,  t< 

reach  the  qualifying  stage  at  an  age  which  will  allow  thesa  t< 

spend  a  year  in  the  Supplementarjr  Course  befc^re  they  l6ay< 

A  means  of  school     On  the  other  hand  (see  section  on  Infent  School  Work 

increasing     it  is  possible  by  special  methods  to  bring  these  "  late  entrants ' 

the  numbers  to  the  qualifying  stage  at  the  same  age  as  those  who  entered  at 

OuaS^ff    the  proper  time.    Nevertheless,  anything  which  will  dindnisl] 

Examina-      "  ^*t®  entry    will  obviate  the  necessity  for  special  classes  and 

tion.  methods,  will  allow  the  child  to  pass  through  t  ne  ordinary  course 

at  the  ordinary  pace,  and  finally  mil  increase  in  the  desired 

way  the  "  output "  of  the  school  in  pupils  passing  through  tlic 

Supplementary  Course. 

The  short-         It  is  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  shorten 

tened  School  the  school  day  for  Infants.    There  is  much  more  to  be  said  &i 

f  *t8  ^^^  course  tnan  that  it  makes  parents  willing  to  send  then 

*°   '  children  to  school  at  the  legal  age,  though  this,  in  itself,  is  a 

great  gain;  but  the  educational  reasons  for  its  adoption  will 

readily  suggest  themselves. 

Different  In  carrying  it  out  there  might  be  differences  of  arrangement 

arrange-        Jn  schools  of  different  types.     In  country  schools  young  children 
Sffierent'      sho^^ld  certainly  come  to  school  at  the  same  hour  as  the  older 
Schools.        pupils,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  these  infants  cannot  returu 
alone,  the  afternoon  meeting  should  be  entirely  devoted  to 
Kindergarten  work,  singing,  and  recreative  exercises. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  possible,  the  school  day  foi 
Infants  should  not  exceed  three  hours  in  all,  and,  if  this  period 
can  be  completed  at  one  sitting,  so  much  the  bettter.  The  next 
best  plan  would  perhaps  be  a  two  hours'  meeting  in  the  forenoon 
with  one  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

In  city  schools  of  the  ordinary  type  the  shortened  day  (three 
hours)  would  be  of  tho  greatest  benefit,  but  it  has  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  schools  situated  in  tho  poorer  districts  of  large  towns 
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the  little  children  are,  especially  in  winter,  safer,  more  comfort- 
ahle,  and  in  every  way  better  on,  in  school  than  out  of  it.  In 
such  schools,  therefore,  infants  should  be  broi^ht  back  for  the- 
afternoon  sitting,  but  the  time  might  be  occupied  in  the  same 
way  as  that  suggested  above  for  country  children  who  must 
wait  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Senior  School  before  returning 
home. 

ORDINARY    SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

In  last  year's  report  imdor  this  heading  I  dealt  in  some  detail 
with  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic  and  English  (including  under  the  latter  term  Reading 
and  Composition),  and  I  referred  only  very  briefly  to  the  teaching 
of  Geography  and  History.  This  year  I  do  not  intend  to  ded 
with  ^thmetic  at  all,  and,  in  the  case  of  English,  I  shall  touch  Subjects 
only  on  Greoaxaphy  and  History — subjects  which,  though  really  ^®*^^  ^^^• 
part  of  the  English  instruction,  may  fitly  enough  be  treated 
separately.  In  addition,  some  remarks  will  be  made  on  the 
important  and  hitherto  somewhat  unsuccessful  subject  of 'Nature 
Knowledge/'  Finally^  I  propose  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to 
questions  of  Infant  l^hool  organisation  and  methoos. 

The  subject  of  the  Qualifying  Examination  under  Art.  29  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  section  on  Supplementary  Courses. 

Throughout  our  schools  the  tendency  in  Geographjr  is  without  Geography* 
doubt  to  make  the  teaching  too  exclusively  topographical.  Now 
it  must  at  once  be  conceded  that  everv  pupil  who  passes  through 
the  Course  of  an  Elementary  School  should  possess  a  mental 
picture  of  the  great  divisions  of  land  and  water  grouped  in  the 
relations  to  eadi  other  in  which  they  actually  stand,  and  this 
m^ital  picture  should  be  based  upon  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  £Etcts  as  depicted  on  the  globe.  This  mental  picture  should  be 
filled  in  ^adually  with  such  an  amount  of  detail  as  conditions 
permit,  but  in  any  case  this  knowledge  ought  to  include  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  physical  and  political  features  of  the 
world — mountain  ranges,  the  great  rivers,  kingdoms,  cities  and 
trade  routes. 

In  the  gradual  communication  of  this  information  during  the  Illustrative 
school  course  there  should  be  brought  into  play  as  much  illu»-  aids, 
trative  apparatus  as  possible — ^not  merely  Tnapa  of  separate 
countries,  nut  what  can  now  be  easily  obtained  and  shown  by 
lantern  slides,  viz. : — ^illustrations  of  the  principal  cities,  of  the 
dress  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the 
rural  parts  of  different  countries,  and  pictures  of  the  ^arious 
oocupations,  agricultural  or  industrial,  of  the  peoples. 

Where,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  lantern 
is  impracticable,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  illustrate  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  these  points,  by  such  a  simple  device  as  a  collection 
of  pictorial  post  cards. 

As  the  pupil  advances  through  the  school  course,  the  teacher  Map- 
should  conjom  with  this  illustrated  topographical  knowledge  a  reamng. 
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growing  acquaintance  with  map-reading,  involving  a  knowledi 
of  the  various  projections,  the  common  scales  in  use,  and  tt 
conventional  representations  of  physical  and  political  facts. 

Map-  Map-drawing    as    often  practised  in    schools  is,  largely, 

drawing.  useless  exercise.  The  pupils  seldom  draw  a  map  from  memory 
they  never,  or  very  seldom,  put  in  the  scale,  and  only  occasional] 
do  they  indicate  the  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  covered  h 
the  country  they  are  depicting.  Map-drawing  should  be  the  con 
plement  of  the  lessons  m  Map  reaaing,  and  every  map  drawn  i 
school  should  be  capable  of  being  read,  i,e.,  of  affording  guidanc 
as  to  the  topography,  and  information  as  to  the  conformation  ( 
the  region  mapped. 

Higher  When  the  stage  of  a  Supplementary  Course  is  reached,  or 

instruction    Higher  Grade  course  of  study  is  entered  upon,  a  good  deal  of  th 

1^  ,       Geographical  teaching  ought  to  be  correlated  with  the  Natur 

eograpiiy.   g(^^Jy^  g^^j  ^^j^  ^j^q  lessons  in  Mathematics.    The  astronomic* 

aspects  of  Geography  ought  to  be  treated  here.    The  use  of  th 

Ordnance  Survey  map  ought  invariably  to  be  brought  into  pla] 

and,  conjoined  with  this,  and  with  the  practical  Mathematic 

which,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  every  Supplementar 

Course  ought  to  include,  a  little  Land  Measunng  in  the  case  c 

rural  schools  should  always  come  in.     The  pupil  ought  to  b 

trained  to  make  his  map  or  his  sketch  of  a  field  or  fields  froi 

actual  measurements,  and  when  he  returns  to  school  he  ought  t 

be  taught  to  verify  these  measurements  on  his  Ordnance  Surve 

map. 

While  the  course  of  study  indicated  above  is  in  some  school 
being  carried  out  with  creditable  success,  it  is  noted  by  more  thai 
one  Inspector  that  there  is  a  tendency  at  all  stages  to  ovei 
A  common  emphasise  minute  details.  Even  the  topographical  side  of  th 
method  subject  suffers  from  this  cause.  Teachers,  especially  in  the  Junio 
described,  classes,  constantly  adopt  some  such  procedure  as  this :  the  clas 
memorises  from  a  small  textbook  at  liome,  and  probably  withou 
looking  at  a  map  of  any  sort,  a  list,  say,  of  the  names  of  certai] 
physical  features  of  the  country  studied.  They  come  next  da; 
more  or  less  prepared  to  repeat  the  capes  of  Scotland,  th' 
mountains  of  England,  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  or  whatever  the; 
have  been  asked  to  learn.  The  teacher  points  out  on  a  wall  maj 
the  place  marked  by  each  name  on  the  list  in  succession ;  tin 
pupus  repeat  the  list ;  the  teacher  calls  a  few  of  them  out  Xa 
point  out  some  of  those  places  on  the  map ;  the  map  is  rolled  U] 
and  questions  are  asked  involving  a  mere  memory  knowledge  o 
the  names  and  their  situations  on  the  map — and  the  Greograph] 
lesson  is  finished,  although  there  has  not  oeen  a  single  momeni 
devoted  to  Geographical  teaching  and  not  a  single  really  Greo 
^aphical  fact  acquired  by  the  class.  Each  particular  *'  feature ' 
is  "learned  "  in  the  same  way ;  the  towns  are  taken  last,  and  then 
after  some  revisal  lessons  of  the  same  kind,  the  work  is  supposec 
to  be  done.     This  is  a  travesty  of  educational  method,  but  it  is  i 
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true  description  of  what  happens  in  many  schools  on  every  day 
of  the  school  year.  Children  taught  in  this  way  will  answer 
certain  questions  glibly  if  the  teacher  is  energetic  and  a  good 
disciplinarian,  "fiiey  will  know  the  names  of  many  places 
whicn  everybody  out  of  school  has  forgotten,  if  they  ever 
knew  them,  and  which  are  of  no  importance  to  anyone  except  their 
inhabitants ;  but  children  taught  in  this  way  will  have  missed 
entirelvthe  broadening  influence  on  the  intelligence  of  Geography 
properly  taught.  They  wiU  forget,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  every 
particle  of  the  knowledge  they  have  laboriously  acquired,  and  they 
will,  when  they  leave  school,  answer  like  the  girl  who,  asked  how 
it  was  she  did  not  know  where  Paisley  was,  said  "  she  only  learned 
Europe  when  at  school." 

The  teacher  must  therefore  determine  what  is  really  important  General  aim 
in  'the  portion  of  the  general  geographical  scheme  of  work  for  of  the 
which  he  is  responsible.    He  must  teach  the  subject  matter  in  !^^^^^?  ^.^ 
its  various  relations,  and  with  the  illustrative  aids  indicated  above,     *®  *^  ^^^  ' 
and  he  must  in  addition  constantly  bring  the  details — and  only 
the  important  details  should  be  given — of  the  lesson  in  hand 
into  the  wider  sweep  of  the  general  geography  of  a  continent, 
if  it  is  a  country  he  is  stuaying,  and  of  the  globe  if  it  is  a 
continent.     He  must  deal  with  cause  and  eflfect ;  he  must  show 
the  "  build "  of  the  region  he  is  working  upon  bv  means  of 
relief  maps ;  he  must  get  the  cla^  to  see  how  this  nas  affected 
climate,  rainfall,  river  systems,  situations  of  towns,  industries,  and 
historical  events.    And,  in  addition  to  this  wide  geographical 
knowledge,  he  must  get  his  pupils  to  undertake,  on  a  small  scale 
and  for  themselves,  some  imitation  of  what,  on  the  great  scale,  is 
done  by  the  explorers  of  new  countries,  by  the  pioneer  of  new 
routes,  and  by  the  surveyor  of  uncharted  coasts.    The  summer 
vacation  and  the  Saturday  holiday  can  be  utilised  in  this  way 
both  for  profit  and  delight. 

The  use  of  relief  maps  is  to  be  strongly  urged  upon  teachers.  Relief  maps 
[n  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  A.  D.  H.M. 
rhomson's  Report : —  Inspector, 

^  Dr.  A.  D. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  schools— practically  all  the  schools  in  this  Thoinson. 
listrict  now  possess  globes— a  greater  number  of  relief  maps.  They  are  of 
immense  use  in  explaining  to  the  pupils  why  roads,  railways,  canals,  and 
■ivers  follow  certain  routes,  and  why  the  population  is  distributed  as  it  is. 
[  can  conceive  no  more  interesting  or  instructive  way  of  teaching  the 
geography  of  a  country  than  from  a  relief  map,  and  yet  my  general 
experience  has  been,  that  in  the  few  schools  which  possess  them,  they  are 
klmost  never  used." 

My  own  experience  on  this  point  exactly  coincides  with 
Or.  Thomson's.  Relief  maps  exist  in  many  schools  throughout 
,he  Division,  but  seldom  or  never  have  I  seen  them  made  use  of 

The  actual  making  of  a  relief  model  of  a  limited  district,  such 
\S  a  parish  or  part  of  a  parish,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Thomson  testifies,  an 
mpossible  task  for  the  pupils  of  a  good  Supplementary  Course,  and 

heartily  endorse  his  commencfation  of  this  method.  I  again 
uote  from  his  Report : — 
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OrdnikQce  '*  ^^  ^^  General  lleport  for  1905  (Western  Division),  it  was  suggested 

Survey  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Supplementary  Courses  and  in  intermediate  Schools,  the  stud; 

tnape.  ^^  Ordnance  Sarvev  maps  of  the  district  round  the  school  should  be  ai 

important  part  of  tne  work  in  Geography.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quot 
a  case  where  this  has  been  done,  and  done  extremely  well.  In  Lorebur 
Street  School,  Dumfries^  the  Supplementary  Course  pupils  have  gradually 
built  up  an  excellent  relief  map  of  the  county  using  a  large  scale  map  wit 
contours,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  study  of  local  geography  has  been  ver 
nrofitably  combined  with  Nature  Knowledge,  Drawing,  and  Mensuration 
The  example  set  might  well  be  widely  imitated.'' 

State  of  The  following  quotations  from  H.M.  Inspector's  Reports  indicate 

Geopnraphi-    what  in  each  case  appears  to  be  the  state  of  this  subject  ii 
cal  instruc-  the  respective  districts.    The  close  relation  of  these  fiicts   U 
districts        ^^^  various  points  discussed  above  will  be  easily  perceived: — 
H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  says : — 

Lanarkshire  '*  Geography  lends  itself  much  more  readily  than  History  to  th< 
intellectual  training  and  development  of  the  young.  In  the  Lanarkshin 
schools,  the  instruction  is  generally  conducted  on  good  lines,  and  the  pupil 
show  by  their  answers  that  thev  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  siibjecl 
Some  teachers  are  too  slavishly  devoted  to  the  map,  and  fail  to  Uki 
advantage  of  encautxiging  the  pupiU  to  picture  o^t  %n  their  own  mind 
the  scdient  features  of  the  cowrUryy 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  says : — 

Renfrew  and     "  "^o^^  much  attention  is  given  in  the  earl^  stages  to  txUechismal  definiticm 
Argyle.  ^^^  ^  ^^®  memorising  of  names  that  are  oflitde  or  no  importance  in  real  lift 

In  some  schools  the  teaching  is  frankly  bookish  and  mechaaieaL  N< 
attempt  is  made  to  interest  the  pupils,  especially  the  younger  one^  ii 
foreign  countries  by  means  of  stories  illustrative  of  their  manners  anc 
customs,  travels^  etc.,  and  the  textbook  is  waded  through,  paragraph  afte 
paragraph,  as  ij  one  detail  ipere  qf  the  satfie  importance  as  another? 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  also  refers  to  the  teaching  of  *'  Geographica 
Definitions  " : — 

Dumfries.  "  ^  ^^®  ^^^^'^  endeavouring  to  eradicate  the  idea  that  first  notions  o 

etc  Geo^phy  are  to  be  got  by  making  small  children  commit  to  memory 

definitions  which  are  frequently  as  difficult  to  understand  as  what  thej 
are  supposed  to  define.  The  result  of  that  method  is  mere  parrot-wori 
almost  devoid  of  any  intelligence.  I  have  been  urging  instead  (1)  tliat  th< 
surroundings  of  the  school  with  which  the  children  are  more  or  lesi 
acquainted,  and  (2)  globe  and  map  reading  should  be  emploved  in  break 
ing  the  ground,  that,  in  short,  the  order  should  be — the  thing  first,  th< 
definition,  lango  inlervallOj  second." 

History.  J"st  as  every  boy  ought  to  leave  school  with  a  fairly  detailed 

General  aim  mental  picture  of  the  pnysical  features  of  the  world  as  depicted 
of  ^^1^^"      on  the  globe,  so  every  pupil  who  has  gone  throueh  the  whole 
-♦«,«♦,/.«       course  of  an  Elementary  School,  adding  on  at  its  close  a  course 
of  Supplementary  or  Higher  Grude  study,  ought,  on  leaving,  tc 
have  a  fairly  clear  grasp,  in  greater  or  less  detail,  of  the  courst 
of  events  by  which  nis  country  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  sta« 
in  the  school  course  at  which  the  task  should  be  begun.  M^ 
own  view  is  that  it  should  not,  at  least,  be  seriously  taeklec 
earlier  than  the  highest  class  of  the  junior  division  of  the  school 
and  I  am  incUned  to  doubt  whether,  at  so  early  a  stage  as  this 
the  work  should  proceed  on  the  concentric  system.  It  shoulc 
rather  be  confined  to  a  well  selected  series  of  events  probab^ 
belonging  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history. 
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Exactly  as  was  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Geography,  the  weak  Chief 
point  in  our  History  teaching  at  present  is  an  attempt  to  teach  deioct  of 
too  much;  to  dwell  upon  minute  details  which  are  of  no.  real  J'^***??* 
importance,  and  to  take  these  details  slavishly  from  textbooks  ^^  '"*' 
which  are  often  very  poorly  constructed. 

If  History  in  the  Senior  Division  is  to  be  clearly  and  fruitfully  pml  teach- 
taught — and  this  must  be  postulated  if  it  is  taught  at  all — the  !"S  ^"    . 
instruction  should  proceed  on  the  lines  of  oral  teaching — leading  ^^j^]^*^''*^'^® 
facts  and  movements  being  sketched  out  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  lessons  from  time  to  time  illustrated  by  all  the  aids  in  the 
form  of  plans,  maps  of  the  country  or  countries  dealt  with, 
portraits  of  historical  personages,  pictures  of  great  events,  and 
other  means  of  illustration,'  of  which  an  ample  supply  should  be 
provided  in  every  school.     Among  such  means  of  illustration    (i^,p,fr 
may  be  mentioned   the  photographic  facsimiles  of  historical  ^ 

documents  such  as  a  page  of  the  Doomsday  Book,  Magna  Charta, 
The  National  Covenant,  etc.  Many  of  these  may,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  obtained  from  the  authonties  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  prominent  references  PUee  of 
to  the  neglect  of  the  History  of  Scotland  in  Scottish  schools,  and  ^*^;^>tti&ii^ 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  strictures  made  are  altcjgethdr  t^^ottisfi*" 
'  unmerited    The  diflSculty  is  to  bring  the  teaching  of  this  side  t^hoois, 
of  the  subject  into  just  proportion  to  the  teaching  of  the  History 
of  the  Island  as  a  whole.    The  threads  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  closely  intertwined  that  the  stranas  cannot  bo 
separated  without  weakening  one's  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole. 

It  is,  however,  distinctly  re^ettable  that  Scottish  boys  and 
girls  should  not,  during  their  school   course,    acquire    some  .     , 

acquaintance  with  the  marked  and  outstanding  movements  and  iH* 

struggles  which  in  large  measure  moulded  the  main  features  of 
Scottish  character,  and  influenced  the  coiurse  of  Scottish  History 
propjerly  so  called.    For  example,  the  story  of  our  long  con-  i^uppie- 
noction  with  France — ^its  causes  and  results — the  motives  and  mcntary 
influence  of  English  diplomacy  during  the  Reformation  move-  tVmrsea. 
ment  in  Scotland — the  part  played  by  Scotland  in  the  early 
struggle  with  the  Stuarts  for  constitutional  liberty — the  Coven- 
anting period — the  Revolution  Settlement  as  affecting  Scotland — 
the  course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Parliamentary  Union — the 
Rebellions  of  the  15  and  the  '45,  might  all  form  fitting  subjects 
for  somewhat  detailed  study  by  different  members  of  a  Supple- 
mentary Course,  and  the  literature  necessary  for  such  study 
should  form  part  of  the  school  library. 

In  the  case  of  Higher  Grade  schools,  during  some  of  the  la  tor  Tn  Higher 
years  of  the  course,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  <^ra':le 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  main  currents  of  Continental  ^^^li"^!^- 
History.    This  would  be  of  value,  not  merely  on  the  purely  his- 
torical side,  but  also  in  connection  with  their  litorary  studiea 
No  intoUigent  teacher  would  discuss  Chaucer  with  a  class  without 
reference  to  the  influence  of  Italian  literature  on  his  work  on  the 
0ide  bodi  of  form  and  subject — Boccaccio  therefore  ought  not  to  b^ 
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a  mere  name  to  the  pupil — he  ought  to  be  able  to  place  him  intelii* 
gently  in  his  historical  setting.  The  same  should  hold  good  of 
Spenserand  Ariosto,  of  Shakespeare  and  Montaigne  and  others,  of 
Pope  and  Boileau,  of  Carlyle  and  Goethe.  The  French  Revolution, 
an  event  which,  in  its  political  aspects,  receives  some  attention ' 
should  also  be  invariably  touched  upon  so  as  to  show  its  great 
influence  on  English  literary  History. 

It  has  been  tacitly  assumed,  and  the  principle  need  therefore 
onlv  be  mentioned,  that,  throughout  the  teaching  of  Geography 
and  History,  the  closest  correlation  possible  between  these 
intimately  related  subjects  should  be  maintained.  In  most 
schools,  if  not  in  all,  this  is  at  least  attempted,  and  in  the  best 
schools  it  is  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done. 

One  interesting  method  of  lending  vividness  and  force  to  the 
historical  teaching  in  the  early  stages  is  what  may  be  called  the 
"  dramatic  method."  A  series  of  events  cast  in  the  simplest  fonn 
of  a  school  play  may,  by  careful  arrangement  and  some  Uttle 
trouble,  be  acted  by  the  pupils  themselves.  A  teacher  with  some 
literary  skill  might  be  able  to  supply  simple  yet  effective  speeches 
for  the  actors ;  the  action  may  take  the  form  of  a  masque,  a 
pageant,  tableaux  vivants,  or  actual  *  scenes  with  appropriate 
dialogue. 

This  method  has  actually  been  tried  with  some  success,  and  it 
imdoubtedly  deserves,  and  will  in  my  opinion,  repay  the  thought 
and  labour  it  certainly  entails. 

Several  of  the  district  Inspectors  refer  to  the  teaching  of  His- 
tory in  their  Reports,  and  from  these  Reports  I  would  quote  the 
following  passages  as  in  greater  or  less  degree  illustrating  the 
opinions  formulated  above. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  says: — 

"  History  is  taught  on  the  concentric  system.  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints regarding  the  multiplicity  of  school  subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
tecLchers  tooani/me  themselves  to  a  limited  num/)er  of  outsttmding  events  ilius- 
trative  of  sociological  changes  and  nationsJ  development  generally,  and  to 
secure  that,  whatever  else  the  pupils  know  in  this  subject,  they  shall 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  these. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  thinks  that  History  as  a  school 
subject  is  better  suited  for  the  senior  than  for  the  junior  pupils, 
and,  like  Mr.  Fraser,  he  insists  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  reaUy  important  facts. 

"  A  BoMd  foundation  of  important  facts  and  dates  (properly  correlated)  can 
be  laid  in  the  memory  of  the  children,  and  this  can  serve  as  a  groundwork 
on  which  a  really  valuable  structure  of  knowledge  may  be  reared  in  after 
vears.  The  more  extended  scheme  of  History  introduced  some  time  since 
has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  success." 

The  subject  of  Nature  Knowledge  cannot  be  said,  except  in 
isolated  instances,  to  be  taught  with  that  fulness,  knowledge,  and 
intelligence  of  method  whicn  are  essential  to  its  success. 

Its  justification  as  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the 
curriculum  is  that,  without  it,  there  is  m  the  Elementary  school 
above  the  Infant  Department  no  means  of  giving  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  thitt  immediate  knowledge  of  actual  things 
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as  distinct  from  verbal  knowledge  about  things,  which  constitutes 
so  valuable  apart  of  the  training  given  to  manv  pupils  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  Experimental  Science  Lessons  of  the  Higher  Grade 
Course.    Nature  Study,  properly  conducted,  should  do  for  the 
pupil  of  the  Elementary  school  in  large  measure  what  tlie  laboni- 
tory  work  does  for  the  Higher  Grade  Scholar.     It  should  fiu'iiish 
him  with  the  means  of  discovering  for  himself  and  invesliijativij 
on  his  own  account  the  facts  of  the  world  around  liini.     Its 
method  is  therefore  greatly  more  important  than  its  matter.   Its 
method  is  the  methc^  of  Science,  but  its  results,  owin^  to  obvious 
limitations,  can  only  be  the  merest  shadow  of  what  is  the  out- 
come of  real  science  teaching.    But  this  is  no  disparagement, 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  for  its  aim  is  not  the  acquire-  Aim  of  the 
ment  of  knowledge — that  is  incidental  and  secondary — but  the  justmction 
putting  of  the  inaividual  pupil  through  the  process  of  carefuUj  ^^  J   **  ^^^' 
observmg  his  facts,  of  recording  his  ooservations,  of  making  his^^  * 
experiment,  if  this  is  possible,  and  of  drawing  his  inferences. 

These  things  he  must  do  under  guidance  and  supervision.  Tlie  The 
teacher  should  be  his  fellow-worker  in  the  field  of  observation,  teacLer'^ 
and  his  duty  is  that  of  suggesting  and  arranging  such  oppf jrtuni-  ^^^y  ^" 
ties  for  observation  as,  witn  his  wider  knowledge,  he  can  make  ^^^^^  ^^  **" 
available, — it  is  that  of  seeing  that  these  observations  are  recorded 
in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  checked  by  other  observery,  and 
that  they  arc  a  true  record  of  the  time,  place,  and  facts  observed. 

But  while  method  in  this  subject  is  all  important,  it  is  also  the 
case  that,  if  the  right  method  be  adopted,  not  only  will  the  pupil's 
intelligence  be  greatly  Quickened  and  his  powers  of  observation 
sharpened,  but  his  field  of  actual  knowledge  ^vill  be  much 
enlarged. 

As  the  teacher  is  to  be  his  fellow-worker  and  guide^  the  best 
field  of  knowledge  for  their  mutual  exploration  will  undonlitedly 
be  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  teacher  himself. 

In  the  country  many  teachers  are  expert  botanists,  natural  i^^t  8,  Material  for 
or  geologists.     )?or  this  reason,  and   because  the  material   for  Nature 
such  studies  is  everywhere  around,  it  is  probable  that  Nature  ^^^^Y* 
Knowledge  is  much  better  taught  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban 
schools.    But  the  zealous  teacher,  even  in  towns,  need  nr>t  be 
altogether  at  a  loss.     Collections  can  be  made  both  by  teacher 
and  pupil,  in  vacation,  to  be  studied,  classified  and  named  at 
leisure  m  the  winter.     Museums  exist  in  most  towns,  and  some 
schools  have  made  very  interesting  museums,  in  little,  of  their 
own.     Most  Glasgow  boys  and  girls  spend  a  short  holiday  every 
year  at  the  coast,  and  there  is  inexhaustible  material  for  study 
there.     Plants  can  be  grown  in  school  and  watched  from  day 
to  day,  and  even  the  more  difficult  feat  of  keeping  an  aqmiriuin 
is  not  beyond  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  some  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Again,  if  neither  botany,  zoolo^,  nor  geology  can  form  the 
staple  of  instruction,  the  weather  is  always  worth  observing — the 
clouds,  their  form,  size,  and  various  kinds  can  be  noted  and 
recorded,  the  direction  oJF  the  wind,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
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Sim,  the  principal  star  groups,  the  movements  of  the  planets  ai 
all  subjects  to  which  the  method  of  direct  individual  observatic 
and  record  can  be  applied.  Even  the  keeping  of  a  daily  reco] 
of  the  height  of  the  oarometer  and  of  the  thermometer,  and  tl 
construction  of  illustrative  graphs  form  a  means  of  carrying 
out  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  school  and  is  not  withoi 
its  value  as  knowledge. 

The  subject  is  one  which  can  be  closely  related  to  many  oth< 
parts  of  school  work,  and  it  can  be  made  helpful  to  each  of  thei 
Its  relation  to  Drawing  is  obvious.  Here  the  training  in  observi 
tion  is  the  common  lim^,  though  for  the  purposes  of  the  Drawii 
lesson  the  thingB  observed  about  the  object  are  not  quite  tl 
same  as  those  observed  for  the  Nature  Study  lesson ;  still  tl 
subjects  are  mutually  helpful,  and,  to  train  a  child  to  see  tl 
colour  of  a  bird's  egjg  is  to  train  him  to  observe  how  beautiful) 
it  harmonises  with  its  natural  environment — where,  if  he  is  wc 
trained,  he  will  be  ready  to  leave  it,  after  seeing  it. 

Again,  it  can,  as  shown  above,  be  related  to  the  practice 
Geometry  lessons  in  the  construction  of  graphs,  and  it  can  1 
connected  with  the  English  lesson  by  the  learning  of  the  man 

ffems  of  descriptive  verse  which  are  scattered  through  oi 
iterature,  for  the  great  poets  are  great  nature  lovers.  A  bo 
for  instance,  is  shown  a  specimen  of  the  dragonfly  in  a  series  1 
lessons,  the  staple  of  which  is  zoological ;  he  will  find  it  no  tas 
after  such  a  lesson  to  learn  the  lines : — 

**  To-day  I  saw  the  dragonfly, 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie ; 
An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail." 

The  foUoAving  extracts  give  the  opinion  of  H.M.  Inspectors  c 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  so  far  as  they  have  dealt  with 
this  year. 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Eraser : — 

*^  In  connection  with  Nature  Knowledge  much  excellent  work  is  done  I 
way  of  interesting  the  pupils  in  their  surroundings.  The  subjects  cho» 
for  the  lessons,  however,  ctre  too  numerotu  and  dMcofmected^  <u  if  t 
primary  otnect  of  the  stvdy  wety  to  impart  information  and  not  to  help  t] 
pupil  to  observe  things  tor  himself  and  to  draw  his  own  inferences, 
extract  the  followin£[  from  a  scheme  of  work,  as  it  expresses  in  sho 
compass  the  primary  intention  and  aim  of  Nature  Study  : — '  The  bulk 
the  work  in  all  classes  to  consist  of  the  direct  observation  of  specimens  whi< 
can  be  handled  in  school,  the  recording  of  each  observation,  and  (wh( 
practicable)  the  making  of  drawings.'" 

From  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's  report  I  take  the  followii 
important  passage  on  Nature  Study : — 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Nature  Study  continues  to  show  the  progress  < 
which,  for  son&e  time,  it  gave  promise.  More  perhaps  than  anv  othi 
subject  of  instruction  it  depends  for  its  success  on  the  tastes,  qctalincafcioi 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  Where  these  exists  success  is  assure 
where  they  are  absent,  failure  is  just  as  certain.  And  the  most  unsatisfa 
tory  part  of  it  all  appeal's  to  me  to  be  the  object  lesson  instruction  givf 
to  the  Infant  Cl^u^sea.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  of  the  most  uninterestii 
and  mechanital  kind,  every  lesson  is  drawn  up  on  the  same  pattern  ai 
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co&taiiLB  the  same  sort  of  questioua.  Further,  of  logical  conaectlon 
between  the  lessons  there  is  freouently  none,  a  lesson  on,  say  "the  applo* 
being  nnhesitatingly  sandwiched  in  between  a  lesson  on  the  Elephant  and 
one  on  the  Hen.  Comparison  and  contrast  which  ought  to  be  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  chief  form  of  revision  of  object  lessons,  are  here  impossible^ 
During  the  past  session,  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  some  sort  of 
connection  among  the  lessons,  to  impress  on  teachers  the  real  purpose  of 
the  lessons,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  eternal  "RevisaP  with  which  one  meets 
in  the  records  of  work.  With  this  end  in  view  I  have  suggested  to  many 
teachers  some  such  simple  scheme  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  A  simple  introductory  lesson  on  minerals,  vegetables  and  animals.  A  scheme  of 
(%)  a.  A  general  lesson  on  minerals.  *'  Object 

(2)  b.  A  set  of  lessons  on  particular  minerala  Lessons." 
)  a.  A  general  lesson  on  animals. 
lb.  A  set  of  lessons  on  particular  animals. 

(4)  a.  A  general  lesson  on  vegetables. 

(4)  b.  A  set  of  lessons  on  particular  vegetibles. 

(IX  (2),  and  (8)  naturally  form  the  winter  course,  (4)  the  summer  course. 
One  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  makes  possible  as  w^ide  a  variety 
of  lessons  as  may  be  desired." 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  observes  that : — 

**  No  great  success  has  attended  instructior.  in  this  subject  ....  Lanark- 
the  loosely  connected  facts  presented  to  the  pupils  leave  a  faint  and  fast  sUre. 
vanishing  impression  on  their  minds.  If  this  subject  is  to  assume  the 
importance  which,  from  some  points  of  view  it  deserves,  and  which; 
according  to  some  authorities,  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  assume,  the 
teachers  must  have  a  better  preliminary  training,  and  must  show  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  Nature  Knowledge  than  is  the  case  at  present  The 
time  usually  allotted  to  this  subject  is  too  short  to  give  the  pupils  the 
necessary  training  in  observation  and  experiment.  In  the  hands  of  many 
teachers  the  subject  is  quite  useless.  The  schemes  are  often  badly  drawn 
up  and  far  too  ambitious,'' 

Infant  Schools. 

In  the  section  on  organisation  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  in-  infant 
ternal  arrangements  of  an  eflScient  school  should  be  such  as  to  school  work, 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  external  obligations  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system.     Hence  the  leading  elements  of  organisation  are  Orcanisa- 
determined  by  the  consideration  of  how  to  maintain  (or  raise  tion  and 
if  necessary)  the  annual  output  of  pupils  ready  for  the  next  stage  Chissifica- 
(Supplementary  Course,  Higher  Grade  School  or  Continuation  tion. 
Class).     It  was  conclusively  shown  last  year  that  from  this 
point  of  view  the  output  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  statistics  of 
this  year  show  that,  while  progress  is  imdoubtedly  being  made 
there  is  still  considerable  leeway  to  make  up. 

Part  of  the  deficiency  is  certainly  due  to  fiaulty  organisation 
on  the  side  of  classification :  it  was  found,  and  the  reports  of 
this  year  bear  out  the  view,  that  the  pace  of  promotion  mi^ht 
be  hastened,  if  not  in  the  Infant  Division,  in  the  section 
immediately  above  it.  But  this  was  .true  only  of  the  chil4  who 
enters  at  five,  is  of  average  health  and  ability,  and  of  regular 
attendance*  For  him,  two  years  in  the  Infant  Department 
ought  to  suffice.  Can  the  boy  of  six  or  seven  be  ready  for  His 
work  in  the  next  stage  with  less  ?  Many  Infant  mistresses  seem 
to  think  that  he  cannot,  and  that  he  must,  or  at  least  ought,  to 
complete  the  Infant  School  course. 
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Now  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  there  should  1 
any  hard  and  fast  boundary  line  separating  the  Infant  sectic 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  school  Here,  as  elsewhere  tl 
whole  aim  should  be  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  next  stag 
and  when  we  read  in  Mr.  J.  0.  Smith's  report  of  Infant  mistressi 
who  "  continue  to  bemoan  the  *  loss '  of  tneir  best  and  brighter 
who  have  been  transferred  "  to  another  Division,  one  is  temptc 
to  believe  that  teachers  of  high  intelligence  and  ability  woul 
not  so  express  themselves,  if  they  had  really  reflected  on  whi 
this  implies.  Who  have  suffered  the  "  loss "  ?  and  in  wh^ 
sense  is  it  a  "  loss  '*?  It  can  hardly  be  loss  to  the  child  to  ac 
vance  in  the  school :  if  he  has  been  prematurely  advanced, 
may  be  a  loss,  but  that  is  surely  unlikely  in  the  case  of  tl 
"  b«3t  and  brightest. "  Is  it  meant  that  the  loss  is  the  teacher's 
This  implies  tnat  the  teacher  should,  for  her  own  reputation 
sake,  retain  the  good  pupil  as  long  as  possible.  Now  this  is 
feeling  which  is  deep-seated  and  undoubtedly  natural.  It  i 
however,  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  teacher's  responsibilit 
for  the  pupil's  proficiency.  If  the  working  conditions  of  tl 
sdiool  are  satisfactory  the  very  fact  of  transference  is  a  tribut 
to  such  proficiency.  It  is  not  now  necessary  that  the  pup 
should  be  seen  by  the  Inspector  in  the  class  where  he  has  bee 
taught  for  a  year  or  more.  The  school  is  judged  from  altogethc 
another  point  of  view  than  the  success  of  the  individual  cnild  i 
passing  an  examination. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  has  the  following  remarks  ij 
which,  though  they  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  school  a« 
whole,  the  specific  application  to  the  Infant  Division  is  not  fa 
to  seek : — 

"  One  drawback  to  promotion  that  obtrudes  itself,  on  the  occasion  of  m 
talks  with  teachers,  is  their  natural  unwillingness  to  lose  their  best  |>ui>il: 
and  their  dread  of  failing  to  make  a  good  show  at  the  end  of  the  seesiou. 

"  It  has,  therefore,  been  impressed  upon  all  teachers  and  especially  upo 
assistant  teachers,  tnat  the  state  of  a  class  or  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  i 
not  now  decided  by  an  annual  examination,  but  by  observations  records 
from  time  to  time,  and  while  these  observations  have  as  much  r^^ard  t 
the  methods  of  imparting  instuction  as  to  apparent  results,  the  passino  c 
pujnli  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  is  duty  noted  as  furnishing  a  clan 
to  distinction.^^ 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  boundary  between  classes  an 
divisions,  and  particularly  between  the  Infant  and  the  Junic 
Divisions,  should  be  a  waving  line,  certainly  not  a  hard  aad  fas 
straight  line.  If  the  child  can  be  got  to  enter  at  the  legal  agi 
and  it  the  teaching  in  the  Infant  school  is  according  to  a  well 
conceived  scheme  efficiently  carried  out,  there  need  be  no  objectio 
to  his  remaining  two  years  in  the  Infant  Division,  but  thei 
must  follow  from  the  varving  age  of  entry  (an  element  which, 
am  afraid,  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated),  varying  methods  < 
treatment,  as  it  is  distinctly  more  important  that  the  pup 
should  pass  through  the  elementary  course  in  time  to  secur 
some  measure  of  that  broader  training  which  twelve  months  a 
the  Supplementary  Course  Stage  is  fitted  to  give,  than  that  h 
should,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  be  imduly  detained  in  th 
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Infant  Department  to  enable  a  mistress  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety 
what  her  conceptiou  of  a  proper  course  of  Infant  Training,  is. 
Infant  Training  cannot,  any  more  than  the  work  of  any  other 
division,  be  considered  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  simply  a  part  of 
bhe  whole  aim  and  scope  of  the  complete  school  course. 

These  matters  have  been  before  Your  Lordship  in  the  form  of  A  memorial 
a  Memorial  from  the  Infant  Mistresses  Association — a  memorial  on  Enfant 
pleading  for  the  completion  of  the  full  Infant  School  course,  even  ^^^^ 
m  cases  of  "  late  entry."    Now  in  the  school  area  of  Glasgow,  it  "^^^  ' 
is  the  case,  as  already  shown,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  (happily 
diminishing)  of  "  late  entry."     If  these  pupils  are  retained  as  long 
in  the  Infant  Department  as  the  Infant  Mistresses  appear  to  think 
necessary,  the  statistics  of  the  Supplementary  Courses,  the  Higher 
Grrade  Schools,  and  the  Merit  Certificate  will  show  no  such 
improvement  as  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  if  proper  methods 
Btre  used  at  the  Infant  and  Junior  Stages. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  such  retention  as  the  One  of  the 
memorialists  "urge,  is  the  educational  value  of  the  Hand  and  Eye  Arguments. 
Training,  of  the  Nature  Study  of  the  physical  exercises,  Drawing 
instruction,  and  oral  work  characteristic  of  a  good  Infant 
Doparlment.  But  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  that  the  pupil 
should  lose  all  or  any  of  these  advantages  merely  by  passing 
from  one  division  of  the  school  to  another.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  this  discontinuity  of  method  exists  in  many  schools, 
and  tJmt  in  these  schools,  the  pupil  is  at  once  in  a  different,  and 
less  stimulating,  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere,  the  moment 
he  leaves  the  precincts  of  the  Infant  Department.  But  the 
remedy  is : — Extend  the  spirit  and,  to  some  extent,  the  methods 
o{  the  Infiant  Department  to  the  Junior  Division,  and  regard 
bhe  difference  of  divisions  as  simply  a  convenient  nomenclature 
jO  be  used  for  financial  and  administrative,  rather  than  for 
sducational  reasons. 

The  same  arguments  apply  with  some,  though  less,  force  to  the 
transition  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions  and  between 
the  Senior  Division  and  the  Supplementary  Course.  To  the 
latter  point  I  shall  return  when  dealing  with  the  Qualifying 
Examination. 

Two  other  points  of  interest  arise  in  connection  with  Infant 
School  work.    The  first  is  the  shortened  day  for  Infants,  a  topic 
tvhich  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  section  on  Organisation ; 
jhe  second  is  the  proposal  to  exclude  Sewing  from  the  Infant  g^^^^  jn 
School  curriculum.    There  are  some  strong  arguments  in  favour  ^he  Infant 
)f  this  proposal.     One  is,  that  Infants  already  have  usually  a  School. 
sufficient  amount  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  in  their  various 
'  occupations,"  and  that  consequently  they  do  not  require  an 
tdditional  one,  while  from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  received 
his  training^  they  will  easily  overtake  all  the  instruction  in  sew- 
ng  which  IS  required  by  the  time  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
>6mor  Division,    Again  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  sewing 
sx^xnses  are  not  suited  to  the  Uttle  fingers  and  the  easily  tired 
yes  of  young  children. 
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On  1I16  other  hand,  some  Infant  Divisions,  especially  those 
rural  schools,  have  venr  little  Hand  and  Evo  Training,  ai 
Sewing  is  universal.  Hence  it  serves  a  double  purpose  both 
utility  and  tmining  in  such  schools,  and  it  need  not  be  made 
task  too  hard  for  either  hand  or  eye,  very  simple  exercises,  ai 
very  short  lessons  being  sufficient  for  all  purposes  at  this  stage 

My  own  view,  and  it  received  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  Conference,  is  that,  while  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  se 
to  abolish  sewing  in  the  Infant  Division,  it  might  perhape 
placed  in  the  category  of  optional  subjects — when,  no  doui 
almost  all  mistresses  would  find  it  advisable  to  give  a  f^w  pi 
paratory  lessons  with  the  needle  and  knitting  pins. 

A  Sum-  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's,  report  on  the  ordinary  subje( 

marised  re-   Qf  instruction  is  this  year  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
5^J*|^^  Infant  school  work  and  methods.     I  regret  that  space  forbi 

School  Work  ™i®  quoting  in  full  his  interesting  contribution,  but  I  shi 
in  Glasgow :  give  a  summary  of  it  which  will,  I  trust,  omit  nothing  of  essent: 
^  ^  importance 

Under  the  Glasgow  and  Maryhill  School  Boards  the  Infa 
Departments  are  highly  organised  and  successfully  conducts 
After  stating  arguments  for  and  against  the  organisation  of  t 
Infant  Division  as  a  separate  department  (Infant  School)  J 
Smith  goes  on  to  say  that : — 

"  Infant  Mistresses  cling  too  fondly  to  the  tradition  of  *  two  years  in  t 
Infant  Department  without  much  regard  to  the  age  of  entry,  which 
Glasgow,  as  we  have  seen,  is  far  more  often  six  than  five.  The  result 
that  a  true  *  Upper  Infants'  class  is  not  often  seen  in  Glasgow,  the claa 
so-called  beinj^  composed  in  the  main  of  children  over  seven.  I  think  tl 
this  tendency  is  aggravated  by  the  example  of  England.  Our  Infant  sclv 
methods  are  very  naturally  influenced  by  English  methods,  and  our  te: 
books  are  often  of  English  oridn.  But  the  Enslish  tradition  makes  for 
earlier  start  than  our  own,  and  methods  suitable  for  beginners  of  four  1 
not  suitable  for  beginners  of  six.  What  is  wanted  is  a  more  careful  cla£ 
fication  of  the  newcomers,  and  an  adaptation  0/ methods  to  the  agcj  p^ 
stque,  and  mental  development  of  the  child.  Something  has  indeed  be 
done  already.  In  more  than  one  school  special  classes  are  now  formed 
which  late  entrants  are  pushed  on  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  pU 
among  their  contemporaries.  These  classes  are  necessarily  small ;  \ 
pupils  get  as  much  individual  attention  as  possible,  and  no  time  is  spent 
the  merely  ornamental." 

The  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  to  read  is  becoming  univ< 
sal.  but  there  are  teachers  who  practise  it  without  knowing  : 
principles  thoroughly.  The  postponement  of  Reading  recoi 
mended  in  last  year's  report  is  not  common,  but  one  instance 
its  successftil  adoption  is  cited.  The  subject  is  usually  begun 
Once  and  treated  as  a  kindergarten  occupation :  this  is  suital 
for  "  babies,"  but  the  children  we  have  to  deal  with  are  n 
'•  babies  "  and  for  them  other  methods  should  be  adopted. 

The  principle  of  correlation,  an  exceUent  one  in  itself,  is  in  da 
ger  of  becommg  an  "  idol  of  the  market-place,"  and  its  limitatio 
are  consequently  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  The  result  is  ascher 
of  work,  often  most  ingenious,  but  sometimes  a  little  artifici 
When  the  principle  of  correlation  is  carried  out  in  this  mechai 
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cal  fashion  it  comes  athwart  another  principle  to  which,  if  con- 
flict arises,  it  must  yield,  viz.,  to  the  natural  development  of  each 
subject  on  its  own  lines.  If  a  scheme  of  work  be  conceived  as 
drawn  up  in  parallel  columns,  one  subject  in  each,  there  may  be 
a  horizontal  connection — a  relation  across  the  page ;  but  there 
must  be  a  vertical  connection — a  development  down  the  page. 
For  example,  a  song  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  of 
work  should  be  chosen  first  of  all  for  its  musical  quahties ;  its 
place  in  the  list  of  songs  should  be  determined  fitst  of  all  by  its 
musical  difficulty ;  if  it  further  serves  to  illustrate  the  Nature 
Knowled^  lesson  for  the  week  that  is  or  may  be  a  further  gain. 
But  that  IS  not  its  prime  object,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
sacrifice  musical  quality  and  musical  gradation  to  aptness  of 
illustration.  The  corrective  is  to  remember  that  there  may  be 
more  than  one  "  centre  of  correlation  "  among  the  subjects  of 
the  course,  and  that,  after  all,  the  only  real  "  centre  of  correla- 
tion "  is  "  the  nature  of  the  child." 

SINGING. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 

In  many  schools  in  the  towns  the  teaching  is  either  wholly  or  Vi«itiBg 
partly  in  the  hands  of  visiting  masters.  The  advantage  of  this  masters, 
plan  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  a  subject  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  skill  of  the  teacher — its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  tends  to  make  the  singing  lesson  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
school  work,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  recreation,  a  stimulus  ^to 
the  pupils  fatigued  by  exacting  duties,  and  a  part»  therefore,  of 
the  orainary  task  to  which  they  turn  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit. 

Like  Physical  Drill,  the  singing  lesson  should  have  its  set  time, 
rectirring  with  sufficient  frequency  and  lasting  sufficiently  long 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  continued  progress,  but,  like  it  also, 
the  singing  should  be  taken  for  short  periods  daily  as  an  incidental 
occupation,  as  a  relief  from  severer  tasks. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  class  teacher  should  be  able  Class 
and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  visiting  master  in  this  matter,  teachers. 
If  the  latter  takes  the  set  course,  the  former  should  take  the  inci- 
dental practice.  Again  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  master's  work 
will  perhaps  be  most  fully  felt  if  he  devotes  himself  largely,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Greenock,  to  advice,  suggestion,»nd  nelp, 
given  to  the  ordinary  class  teachers. 

The  selection  of  school  songs  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  Selection  of 
importance.  One  element  in  tnelist  should,  on  many  grounds,  be  songs. 
the  element  of  national  song,  and  the  educational  reasons  for  the 
iuclusion  of  such  songs  are  so  strong  that  in  my  own  opinion  they 
should  outweigh  the  musical  objections  which  are  sometimes 
advanced  against  them. 

The  words  of  a  school  song  are  just  as  important  as  its  musicjil 
qualities.  Many  school  sonfi^  books  contain  pleasant  little  melodies 
written  for  children,  whicn,  as  music,  are  suitable  enough,  but 
which  are  joined  to  words  whose  literary  quality  is  of  the  poorest 
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kind  The  words  of  the  song  should  be  taught,  and  should  be 
worthy  to  be  taught,  as  Uterature.  If  we  cannot  always  have 
music  ''  wedded  to  immortal  verse ''  we  can  at  least  see  to  it  that 
neither  the  music  nor  the  verse  shall  be  such  specimens  of  the 
utterly  commonplace  as  they  too  often  are. 

Appended  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lobban  and  Mr.  Munro 
Fraser,  the  only  Inspectors  who  deal  with  the  subject  this 
year  :— 

"  In  musical  matters  Dr.  Somervell,  Inspector  of  Music,  has  acted  as  our 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He  has  naid  three  visits  to  the  county,  on 
each  occasion  addressing  the  teachers  ana  inspecting  a  considerable  number 
of  schools.  He  has  effected  something  like  a  revolution  in  singinff  here. 
I  could  myself  testify  to  the  marked  improvement  to  be  met  with  all  over 
the  county,  but  I  prefer  to  give  Dr.  Somerveirs  own  estimate  of  the  work 
he  found  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit.    His  report  is  as  follows  : — 

*  My  third  visit  to  Ayrshire  has  been  even  more  encouraging  than  the 
second.  As  the  time  for  inspection  was  short,  attention  was  chiefly  paid 
to  voice  cultivation ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  teax;hing  of  the 
staff  notation  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  still  more 
attention  will  be  given  in  the  future  to  this  most  important  branch  of 
school  training. 

*  In  some  schools  the  teachers  rely  too  much  on  charts,  which  are  quite 
good  so  far  as  they  90 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  nttle 
notation  can  be  exhibited  on  a  page  and  that  consequently  the  children 
soon  learn  this  by  heart.  Another  drawuack  to  the  use  of  charts  is  that 
the  length  of  the  tests  seems  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  canons  of 
rhythm,  but  simply  by  the  amount  of  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  printer. 
Consequently  the  tests  are  generally  most  unrhythmical,  consisting  often  of 
5,  6,  or  7  bars  ! 

'  Loud  singing  seems,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  have  entirely  disappeared  — 
at  all  events  in  the  schools  visited  ;  in  some  of  the  schools  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more  beautiful  tone  than  that  exhibited  by  some  of  the  classes 
The  disappearance  of  part-singing  has  resulted,  as  was  only  to  be  expected 
in  the  children  using  for  the  most  part  pure  head  notes ;  and  many  of  the 
teachers  testified  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  singing  had  formerly  been  a 
pain,  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  pleasure." 

"  Progress  in  singing  has  to  be  reported  in  many  directions.  Sight  singins^ 
is  receiving  more  attention,  and  ear-training  is  begun  earlier.  The  Greenock 
schools  are  recovering  some  of  the  ground  that  was  lost  in  this  subject. 
Formerly  the  main  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  singing  was  thrown 
on  the  visiting  master  ^  now  it  is  thrown  on  the  ordinary  teachers,  the 
vipiting  master's  function  being  to  direct,  sugf^est,  and  help.  What  is 
largely  lacking  over  the  district  is  effective  voice-training.  Harshness, 
more  particularly  in  the  voices  of  boys,  is  a  common  and  disturbing  feature. 
In  R.C.  Schools  taught  b^  convent  sisters,  who  have  an  expert  knowledge 
of  singing,  no  complaint  is,  as  a  rule,  possible  on  this  score.  Much  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  the  junior  classes  in  part  singing  could  be  spared  and 
the  time  so  saved  given  to  voice-training,  but  before  any  general  improve- 
ment can  take  place  in  this  regard,  it  is  evident  that  many  teachers  require 
to  receive  practical  lessons  in  voice  production,  for  which  purpose  an  Art. 
91  (d^  class  is  suggested.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  Staff 
notation  in  several  schools,  but  only  a  beginning.  The  sol-fa  notation 
holds  the  field,  the  general  impression  being  that  it  is  both  easier  to 
acquire  and  more  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  large  classes.  In  Paisley 
musical  education  is  advancing,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  Musical  Festival,  which  includes,  among  other  things,  competition? 
open  to  individuals  und  choirs  from  the  public  schools,  is  bound  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  voice  culture  in  the  schools.  Singing  is  often 
neglected  for  some  weeks  after  the  session  begins,  the  excuse  being  Uiat, 
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the  classes  being  changed,  the  pupils  have  not  had  time  to  ac(}uire  a  new 
8ong.  There  is  not  much  in  this  excuse,  and  whatever  validity  it  has  would 
be  lost^  if  schools  were  to  adopt  what  I  have  taken  occasion  to  recom- 
mend—a profession  of  two  or  more  national  songs  in  common  by  all  the 
classes." 

Drawing. 

The  foUowIiig  report  by  Mr.  Grigor,  Sub-Inspector,  on  the 
Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in 
the  Division,  is  forwarded  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  F.  vV.  Young  :— 

"The  effects  of  the  radical  change  in   the   character  of   the  drawing  Effects  of 
instruction  following  on  the  substitution  of  familar  objects,  natural  and  changed 
artificial,  for  ornamental  forms  and  geometrical  models  are  more  clearly  methods, 
apparent  this  session  than  in  any  previous  year.    In  very  few  schools  was 
tne  fuU  significance  of  the  change  immediately  realised,  nor  were  teachers 
too  ready  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  classes  conducted  under  Art.  91  (d)  of 
the  Code  }  ana  m  outlying  districts,  where  teachers  have  only  inf reauent 
opportunities  of  meeting  their  fellows  and  discussing  educational  problems, 
much  misunderstanding  is  yet  to  be  found.     Still  the  general  tendency  is 
everywhere  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the  outlook  is  full  of  hope. 
Much,  however,  remains  to    be    done  that    can    only   be    successfully 
accomplished  by  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  teachers  in  ail  classes  of  schools. 

*'Some  years  ago  when  the  sequence  of  the  drawing  exercises  in  anjr  class  Necessity 
was  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  charts  in  use  m  the  for  prepara- 
school,  and  by  the  number  of  geometrical  models  provided,  it  may  have  tion  of 
l)een  possible  to  conduct  the  instruction  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  lessons, 
even  where  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  exercises  by  the  teacher  was 
largely  absent.    To-day,  instruction  which  is  not  based  on  serious  prepara- 
tion can  only  end  in  failure.    Every  visit  of  inspection  makes  this  more 
and  more  clear. 

"Classrooms  are  often  badly  lit  and  very  inconvenient  for  object  drawing.  Incon- 
When  a  large  example  is  to  be  used  as  a  class  exercise,  it  is  frequently  a  venient 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  find  a  position  in  which  the  object  will  be  Classrooms, 
clearly  visiole  in  all  parts  of  the  room  :  or,  when  a  number  of  smaller  examples 
are  employed,  to  find  stands  on  which  to  place  them. 

"  In  Nature  drawing  it  is  not  every  specimen  hastily  gathered  from  field 
or  hedgerow  that  possesses  any  or  all  of  the  essentials  for  a  good  lesson. 

"  Now,  more  than  at  any  other  previous  time,  careful  preparation  by  the 
teacher  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  placing  of  the  examples  before 
the  class  is  of  the  very  essence  of  success*  in  this  work." 

"  The  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  Brush  Drawing  are  frequently  Brush 
very  disappointing.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  giving  of  this  mstniction  at  a  Drawing, 
special  time  had  led  to  the  building  up  round  the  subiect  of  a  particular 
style  of  exercLses,  which  often  have  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  real  draw- 
ing—the representation  by  the  individual  of  actual  personal  observation. 
Again,  this  work  is  often  done  with  coloured  material  which  has  only  its 
cheapness  to  recommend  it." 

**  The  centres  for  instruction  in  Woodwork  are  on  the  increase.  As  a  Woodwork, 
rale  they  are  in  charge  of  young  teachers  who  take  their  work  seriously, 
and  who  are  capable  of  imparting  much  of  their  enthusiasm  to  their 
pupils.  The  fact  that  the  instructors  continue  diligent  students  of  their 
own  and  cognate  subjects  augurs  well  for  their  continued  success  as 
teachers." 

Physical  Training. 

For  some  years  past  the  importance  of  the  physical  sideofedu-  Growing 
cation  has  been  realised  with  growing  clearness.     So  far  as  importance 
administrative  action  is  concerned,  this  first  appeared  in  the  ^^  *^® 
inclusion  of  school  Drill  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  ®^*^J^^** 
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The  "  Drill "  which  was  thus  made  universal  was,  no  doubt,  wl 
carried  out  with  efficiency  and  at  regular  and  frequent  inter v; 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  children,  and  even  its  educalio: 
results  in  improved  discipline  and  morale  were,  so  far  as  tJ 
went,  of  importance  and  value.  Such  "Drill,"  when  n 
developed  on  its  own  lines,  taught  to  a  certain  extent  concerl 
action  and  rhythmical  movement,  and  it  also  to  a  more  limit 
extent  developed  the  frame  and  improved  the  carriage  of  t 
pupils  who  were  able  to  benefit  by  it.  But  it  had  several  disi 
vantages  and  dangers ;  of  special  methods  for  the  special  needs 
children  below  the  average  in  physical  strength  and  activity 
had  none,  but  those  are  precisely  the  pupils  who  most  requ 
physical  training.  It  was  usually  of  the  so-called  "  militar 
type,  and  was  thus  not  equally  suited  to  boys  and  girk.  It  w 
an  application  of  a  system  which  may  have  been  suitable  1 
de?ecte^  younj?  soldiers,  but  wlxich,  for  that  very  reason,  could  not 
suited  to  young  children. 

The  time  given  to  such  training  was  inadequate,  and  the  wh< 
of  the  week  might  pass  without  any  exercises  being  done  exce 
for  half  an  hour  or  forty-five  minutes  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 

Progress  in        I^  l^^^t  General  Reportit  was  shown  that  new  and  iar-reachi; 

this  subject  ideas  of  reform  were  taking  shape  in  this  Division  and  througbo 
Scotland.  These  were  inaicatea  and  a  certain  amount  of  progre 
in  the  direction  of  their  full  realisation  was  reported.  Tnis  ye 
one  can  trace,  in  the  case  of  the  urban  areas,  at  least,  a  very  co 
siderable  advance  in  the  desired  directon. 

The  root  principle  of  the  system  of  physical  training  now  beii 
disseminated  by  the  trained,  instructors  who  are  training  tl 
teachers,  and  are.  thus  indirectly  training  the  jnipils,  is  very  cieai 
brought  out  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  in  his  excelle 
report  on  the  subject : — 

A  new  "  The  essence  of  the  recent  movement  in  Physical  education  is  this—tli 

principle.  i*  brings  to  the  front  the  principle  which  our  practice  of  military  drill  wi 
its  ideals  of  *  smartness'  and  *  precision'  and  its  habits  of  judging  effe< 
en. bloc  had  tended  to  obscure,  viz.,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  phyac 
culture  in  the  elementary  school  is  the  physical  betterment  of  tl^  mk 
viducU  child. 

Yf^Q^m  This  implies  a  system  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tl 

implies.  pupils  at  the  various  stages  of  their  physical  growth ;  it  must  1 
graded  to  suit  the  varying  physical  needs  ana  capacities  of  tl 
child  throughout  his  school  life.  But  it  must  be  adaptable,  ai 
to  some  extent,  therefore,  an  elastic  system,  t.e.,  it  most  be  po 
sible  to  modify  its  general  outline  to  suit  children  of  differei 
types  of  schools. 

The  Official  Th®  system  (Official  Syllabus)  now  in  ordinary  use  in  tl 
Syllabus.  majority  of  schools  is  unaoubtedly  a  very  great  advance  on  tl 
very  varied  schemes  formerly  adopted,  but  it  is  not,  I  understand 
considered  by  experts  to  be  quite  perfect.  And,  above  all,  it 
held,  and  with  evident  reason,  that  no  scheme  of  physical  trail 
ing  which  has  for  its  object  the  proper  develonment  of  tl 
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individual  child  can  be  formulated  with  certainty  until  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge  of  what  that  development  ought  to  be 
have  been  considerably  enlarged. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  scheme  for  tabulating  the  physical  The  phyafi^ul 
measurements  of  the  school  children  of  Glasgow  which  has,  with  measure- 
Captain  Foster's  help,  been  initiated  and  which  is  now  being  ^{^"*f  ^ 
carried  out.     On  this  subject  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  school  chil- 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith's  report : —  dren. 

'^  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  physical  measurements  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  by  the  School  BoBud  of  Glasgow.  These  measure- 
ments. I  understand,  are  being  or  have  been  tabulated  in  the  DeiMirtment 
according  to  a  plan  of  Captain  Foster's.  Now  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
these  measurements  can  be  made  to  serve  two  quite  distinct  purposes. 
Property  tabulated,  thf-y  will  enable  us  to  an-ive  at  reliable  conclusions  as  to 
the  normal  measurements  of  children  at  any  given  age,  and  to  see  how  far 
children  of  any  particular  school  or  locality  fall  short  of,  or  exceed  these 
normal  measurements.  This  is  the  purely  statistical  aspect,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  under-rate  its  importance.  The  ascertainment  of  a  reliable  norm 
is  indeed  essential  to  what  I  am  going  to  propose,  but  far  more  important 
to  my  mind  is  the  light  which  these  statistics  can  be  made  to  throw  upon 
the  physical  progress  of  the  individual  child" 

Then  follows  the  passage,  already  quoted,  on  the  principle 
of  the  new  movement  m  physical  education.  Mr.  Smith 
continues : — 

*'  Now  if  a  system  of  physical  measurements  is  to  do  this,  it  follows : — 

''  (1.)    That  the  measurements  must  be  taken  annually. 

"  (2.)  That  they  must  be  recorded  in  permament  form,  not  only  for  the 
whole  school  or  class  but  for  each  inaividual  child. 

"  What  is  wanted  here  is  not  to  compare  one  age  with  another,  or  one 
sdiool  with  another,  but  to  compare  each  child  with  the  norm  and  with 
kinud/:' 

Mr.  Smith  then  relates  what  has  actually  been  done'  to  carry 
out  these  suggestions:  (1).  An  elaborate  set  of  graphs  was 
constructed  bv  one  of  the  teachers  showing  the  average  growth, 
rate  of  growtn,  and  acceleration  of  rate  of  growth  for  boys  and 
rirls  separately  in  three  typical  schools — one  a  Higher  Grade 
School,  one  a  good  Working  Class  School,  and  one  a  Slum 
SchooL  These  graphs  bring  out  some  interesting  and  valuable 
results,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  They  show  that 
the  age  of  most  rapid  growth  is  considerably  later  than  one 
wouM  have  imagined,  and  that  it  follows  the  general  law — that 
the  poorer  the  school  the  later  is  the  age  of  most  rapid  growth.  .  .  ^,. 
They  show  that  in  point  of  growth  the  boys  at  the  Higher  Grade  ^^^  re^r^ii 
School  were  1 J  years  and  the  girls  actually  2J  years  ahead  of  the  results. 
boys  and  girls  at  the  Slum  School.  They  show  that  slum  con- 
ditions tea  more  severely  on  girls  than  on  boys.  (2)  Suitable 
forms  of  record  were  devised  by  two  head-masters  independently, 
they  were  discussed  in  conference,  finally  adjusted  by  a  small 
Committee,  and  are  now  in  general  use.  The  idea  is  to  have  a 
form  for  each  child  which  snail  record  his  attendance  and  his 
progress  (mental  and  physical)  from  year  to  year,  and  shall 
accompany  him  from  class  to  class,  and  from  school  to  school. 
Its  prime  function  is  to  show  how  the  child  compares  with  the 
morm  and  with  his  past  self 
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It  would  be  diflBcult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  thes 
researches,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  similar  methods  in  other  parts  of  the  educational  field 
that  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  real 
science  of  eaucation. 

When  the  required  data  are  finally  ascertained  by  a  sufficiently 
large  mass  of  statistics,  it  will  then  be  possible  so  to  modify  the 
present  syllabus,  which,  in  the  meantime,  is  of  the  utmost  benefit 
and  utility,  as  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  suitable  instrument  for 
its  purpose. 

The  system,  however,  more  or  less  perfect  as  it  is,  or  will  be, 
must  be  carried  out  by  properly  trained  instructors.  These  are 
themselves  being  trained  in  several  colleges  in  England  and  at 
one  in  Scotland,  and  from  Captain  Foster's  General  Report,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  perusing,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  West  of  Scotland  the  necessity  for  the 
training  of  the  teachers  and  for  the  provision  of  trained  instruc- 
tors has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The  School  Board  of  Glaaeow, 
the  Catholic  Manaffers  of  Glagsow,  and  the  School  Boara  of 
Marvhill  have  aU  appointed  ladies  trained  at  Dartford, 
Chelsea,  and  Bedford,  respectively  to  visit  the  schools,  to  instruct 
and  advise  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  to  act  as  teachers 
of  Higher  Grade  pupils,  or  of  pupil  teachers.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  lectures  have  been 
given  by  experts  in  physical  training  to  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  and  to  their  physical  training  instructors. 

Classes  under  Art.  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  oi 
Teachers  (formerly  91  (d)  of  the  Code)  have  been,  or  are  beinff 
held  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  the  School  Board  of  Maryhili, 
and  the  Catholic  Managers,  under  their  trained  instructresses, 
for  the  teachers  in  their  service. 

Thus,  on  every  hand,  the  movement  is  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  physical  equally  with  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  a  part  of  the  teacher's  ordinary  duties,  and  of  training  him 
to  undertake  the  task,  and  I  learn  from  his  report  that  in 
Captain  Foster's  opinion  this  is  "the  most  eflFective  way  of 
establishing  a  sound  and  workable  system  of  Physical  Training 
in  all  Elementary  Public  Shools." 

I  need  add  nothing  to  what  was  said  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  Physical  Training  m  Country  schools.  There  it  is  that  progress 
will  for  some  time  be  inevitably  slow.  Trained  teachers  will, 
however,  become  more  easily  obtainable,  a  proper  system  of 
exercises  will  gradually  be  adopted,  and  possioly  even  the 
inconvenience  of  the  available  space  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  time  given  to  the  exercises  may  disappear. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  reference  need  be  made  is 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Munro  Fraser.    He  says : — 

"  The  Departmental  syllabus  is  now  followed  in  dmost  every  school,  but 
the  short  daily  lesson  for  practice  with  occasional  longer  lesson  for  "pte- 
paration  has  still  to  become  the  rule.  By  the  end  of  another  year  it  is 
noped  that  this  part  of  the  official  recommendation  will  be  carried  out 
umversally." 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  also  referred  to  this  matter  last  year,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  so  simple  and  obvious  a  means  of  iiiiprovini^ 
the  physique  and  stimulating  the  flagging  energies  of  the  pupih 
should  be  so  frequently  neglected. 


Feeding  of  School  Children. 

The  question  of  the  feeding  of  school  children  has  been  much  A  ^uneiul 
discussed  during  the  past  year.     On  this  subject  my  digtinct  stateniciit. 
impression  is  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  cases  where  children  who 
might  be  in  want  of  proper  nourishment  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  school  work  nave  not  had  their  wants  supplied  by  tho 
voluntary  agencies  at  present  existing. 

In  Glasgow,  Govan,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow  these  Volunfeiry 
vohmtary  agencies  are  numerous  and  active,  and  with  regar^l  xo  ^^<^p^»e«- 
their  work  in  his  own  district  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  states  that : —    ivderitui^y 

'*  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  these  agencies  are  quite  adeitimtc 
to  cope  with  any  distress  that  exists." 

Many  of  the  agencies  for  the  relief  of  such  distress  are  connected 
with  religious  bodies.  Church  Missions  of  the  various  Presby- 
terian bodies,  the  Roman  Catholic  Societies  of  St.  Vim  out  do 
Paul,  and  the  Salvation  Army  all  share  in  the  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  methods  followed  the  following  pn«tyipt!  ^^^^'^  inrthoil, 
from  a  report  by  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  on  the  subject  may  be  cjtiotcd. 

Speaking  of  the  Societies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  buv^  '* — 

"The  names  of  deserving  ohiects  of  charity  are  brought  iin-lrr  tlin 
notice  of  these  Societies— which  consist  wholly  of  laymen,  holij  wtiokly 
meetings,  and  make  full  inquiry  into  necessitous  cases.  In  specially  i^evrr^ 
seasons  meals  are  supplied  in  certain  schools,  free  to  some,  uiiil  at  n 
nominal  cost  to  others,  ny  the  sisters  of  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  Taiijley." 

Various  bodies,  such  as  the  Charitj^  Organisation  Societ^^  hi 
Greenock  and  the  "  Poor  Association  "  in  Paisley,  make  prrjvisioii 
for  the  relief  of  necessitous  cases  in  these  towns,  and  particuhir 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  beneficent 
activity  is  seen  in  many  districts,  for  example  in  Greenocl^,  wKoto 
their  system  of  farthmg  breakfasts  provided  throughout  tho 
winter  has  been  largely  taken  advantage  of. 

In  Ayrshire  there  has  been  an  instance  of  provision  fur  ilu-  .Vyi^hiro 
feeding  of  necessitous  children  at  Maybole,  where,  owin^^  Uy  trade  ^^'^y^ol^*" 
depression,  some  distress  exists. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  Cairn  School  provide  a  frea  hot  lunch  fur  neudy 
children.  The  expense  is  met  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  arjiiiige- 
ment  appears  to  work  satisfactorily." 

In  the  rural  portions  of  the  Division,  meals  are  often  provideil  l^!'^^^!^  . 
for  children,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  povei  tv,     Tlu^  rnmr^  ^^ 
advantages  of  such  provision  are  obvious,  and  as,  in  praci  i-nWy  all  ai^strictat, 
cases,  the  children  pay  a  small  fee  the  feeling  of  pauperisation 
is  prevented. 
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The  amount  paid  is,  as  a  rule,  not  suffici^it  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  meals,  but  subscriptions,  the  proceeds  of  school  concerts, 
and  contributions  in  kind  from  people  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, are  all  found  as  auxiliary  agencies. 


Blind,  Deaf-mute,  and  Defective  Children. 

Central  Blind  and  deaf  children  in  the  district  of  the  Glasgow  School 

Institutions.  Board  are  generally  educated  at  large  central  institutions  for  the 

Surpose — tne  blind  at  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
eaf  at  the  Glasgow   Institution   for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Mount  Florida. 

Numbers  in      I^  addition,  instruction  has  been  ffiven  during  the  past  year 

ordinary       to  twenty  blind  children  distributea  over  five  of  the  ordinary 

schools.         schools.     It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the  blind  pupils 

from  the  Asylum,  and  one  of  the  deaf  from  the  Institution, 

gained  each  a  Marshall  Trust  Bursary  this  year. 


Classes  for 
the  deaf  in 
Govan. 


Under  the  Govan  Parish  School  Board  the  special  elapses  for 
the  deaf  at  Copeland  Road  continue  to  be  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  a  new  and  specially  equipped  school  for  both 
physically  and  mentally  defective  cases  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  Partick  district,  the  pupils  being  transferred  from  Church 
Street  and  Anderson  Street  Schools  respectivelv.  There  is  also 
a  special  class  at  Broomloan  Public  School  mr  mental  cases. 
The  Board  are,  it  is  understood,  taking  steps  to  provide  a  new 
special  school  for  the  Govan  district. 

Greenock  ^^  Greenock  and  Paisley  special  classes  for  the  deaf  are  con- 

aud  Paisley,  ducted  by  the  Burgh  School  Boards. 

Special  ^  ^^  a^ain  indebted  to  Miss  Monteagle,  the  principal  teacher 

School  at      of  the  Bndgeton  Special  School  under  tne  Glasgow  Scnool  B«a.rd, 
Bridgeton.     for  a  full  and  interesting  report  on  the  work  done  for  defective 
children  in  this  area. 

The  report  well  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  considera- 
tions of  space  permit  of  a  summary  only. 

I  give  first  a  statistical  table  showing  the  details  of  the  various 
classes. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  DEFECTIVES  (GLASGOW). 


Accommoda- '        Roll. 

UOD. 


Name  of  CUm. 


Bridgeton — 
Special  School 


80 


Calton— 

♦Special  Classes     —    •    40 

I 


II 


it 


Number  trans-] 
f«rred  to 
ordinary 

school!  during 
past  year. 


Beroarks. 


8C 


mrni 


60  '    59  '      7       12 


If 


Camlachi^— 
Special  Classes 


DeDuistouD — 
Special  Classes 


Debbie's  Loan- 
Special  Classes 


Grove  Street — 
Special  Classes 


Finnieston — 
Special  Classes 


I         ! 

40  2  1    — 


120 


-    I     57  I       3 


80 


80 


—    ;     40 


40         2 


2 

Mentally     de- 
fective Cases 
only. 

7 

i>        »> 

Opened 
April, : 


Opened      2nd 
1906. 


15  :      1 


35 


—     Opened       7th 
January,  1907. 


8  ;  Mentally  de- 
fective cases 
only. 


Hayfield- 
Special  Classes 


V^oodlands 
Institute 


1(0 


80 


160 


Totals 


!  420 


8       60 


80 


36 


5       10      — 


45 


60 


.60         6  1    — 


I  I 


2  Physicallv  de- 
i  fective  classes 
I  opened  17th 
,  Sept.  1906. 
Mentally  de- 
!  fective  trans- 
ferred from 
Oatland^Hth 
January,  1906 


Physically  de- 
fective Class 
only. 


598  I  225  ,  342       31  I    —         15 
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Results  of  That  these  classes  enable  some  at  least  of  the  mental 
training.  defective  to  make  a  more  effective  use  of  their  powers  than  ih 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
children  who  left  on  reaching  the  age  of  14,  8  are  known  to  ha 
regular  employment.  The  table  buows  also  that  15  mental 
defective  cases  had  made  sufficient  progress  at  the  special  class 
to  permit  of  their  transference  for  the  remainder  ot  their  schc 
life  to  the  ordinarv  schools.  Such  children  belong  to  the  da 
noted  as  "  hopeful "  after  medical  examination.  It  is  found  th 
pupils  of  this  type  may  often  be  transferred  to  the  ofdina 
classes  after  two  or  three  years  training  in  the  special  scha 
Of  those  classed  as  "  less  hopeful "  the  majority  must  spend  t 
their  school  time  in  the  special  schools,  while  those  who  areco 
sidered  "  not  hopeful "  cases  are  frequently  removed  to  Imbeci 
Institutions.  Tne  total  number  of  Glasgow  children  in  su< 
institutions  was  last  year  123,  this  year  it  is  127. 

Health  of  do-  In  the  case  of  thephysically  defective,  attendance  at  the  speci 
fective  Chil-  classes  appears  to  eflect  in  many  cases  a  marked  improvement 
d»^en.  ijealth. 


'*  Should  a  child's  health  improve  in  a  marked  degree,  as  is  frequently  t 
case  after  a  year  or  more  in  the  special  school,  he  is  again  examined  by  t 
doctor,  and,  if  his  health  is  sufficiently  good,  he  is  transferred  to  an  ordma 
school." 

School  hours      In  the  defective  classes  the  school  hours  are  necessarily  shoi 
for  the  pupils  are  easily  tired,  and  the  strain  on  the  teacher 
severe.     In  the  forenoon  the  work  consists  of  Reading,  Writin 
and  Arithmetic,  interspersed  with  Singing.     In  the  afternoon  tl 
children  have  manual  o(*cupations,  recitation,  and  drill 

Difticultios        There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  difficulty  in  teachix 

of  the  work,  the  physically  defective  than  there  is  in  dealing  with  the  mental 

aftected.     In  the  case  of  the  latter  both  discipline  and  instructic 

E resent  special  problems  and  pecuhar  difficulties  which  can  ou 
e  overcome  by  care  and  patience.     Even  recreation  must  recei'^ 
special  attention  from  the  teacher. 

"  Although  the  defective  child  may  be  fond  of  games,  he  has  even  to  I 
taught  to  play.  Very  few  mentally  defective  chudren,  when  sent  into  tJ 
playground,  will  play  of  their  own  accord.  They  wiJl  be  found  herded  t 
gether  at  the  school  door,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  or  sitting  listlessly  aboi 
if  otherwise.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell  a  mentally  defective  child  in  the  pla 
ground  as  it  is  in  the  school  room." 


Metho  Is  i'i 

use  in 

Teaching 

Arithmetic 

and 

Readin:?. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  methods  which  have  in  recei 
yeai*s  been  receiving  special  notice  and  which  have  been  achievii; 
success  in  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school,  are  those  which  pe 
force  mwst  be  adopted  if  any  progress  at  all  is  to  be  made  in  tl 
defective  classes.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  proof  < 
the  educational  soundness  of  these  methods.  Miss  Monteag 
finds,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  concrete  eocampis  in  arithfneti 
and  the  phonic  t.ystein  of  tedchiiig  reading,  to  be  of  ^^reat  servic 
in  those  two  subjects  of  instruction. 
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''The  teaching  of  singing  receives  great  attention  and  care,  and  this  Singing, 
subject,  besides  naving  a  refining  influence  on  the  children's  voices  and 
minds,  is  of  great  benefit  in  other  wajb.    It  is  good  for  the  speech,  the 
memory,  the  voice,  and  the  health.    It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  physical 
exercise  we  have.'' 

Physical  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  also  receives,  as  might  PhyTsical 
be  expected,  very  «irefiil  attention.    It  is  of  special  importance,  Training, 
for  the  carriage  and  cait  of  mental  defectives  is  never  quite 
normal  even  in  hopefm  cases. 

Separate  records  are  kept  of  each  child's  health,  attainments,  Individual 
and  manual  dexterity,  and  it  is  often  very  interesting  and  Records, 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and  others  to  see  the  progress  thus 
recorded. 

Miss  Montec^le  adds  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  better  Su^estions: 
organisation,  equipment,  and  instruction  of  these  special  classes,  "j^***.     , 
She  insists  upon  the  importance  of  early  admission  to   ^j^q -^^*^i/ <^' 
classes,  and  she  advocates  the  retention  in  them  of  many  pupils 
up  to  the  age  of  16.   As  regards  school  premises,  the  importance 
of  having  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  and  the  special  value  of  good 
playground  and  lavatory  accommodation  are  also  alluded  to. 

Many  of  the  children  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything  beyond  the  life  of  the  streets,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
a  day  in  the  country  three  or  four  times  a  year  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them  physically  and  mentally.  Probably 
ijriasgow  with  its  sea-side  estate  of  Ardkinglas  might  be  able  to 
rive  the  children  a  fortnight  in  the  open  air  to  their  very  great 
oenefit 

The  whole  subject  of  the  training  of  defectives  is  one  of  Interest  of 
extreme  interest,  not  only  from  the  philanthropic  point  oi  view,  **^®  ^^^^ 
but  also  on  its  purely  educational  side.     The  processes  of  the  ^SecSves, 
abnormal  child's  mind  do  undoubtedly  throw  some  light  on  the 
problems  of  normal  mental  development,  and   the  mdividual 
stud^  of  each  child  which  the  teaching  of  defectives  enforces 
has  Its  place  and  use  in  general  educational  theory. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  that  School  Boards  through- 
out the  Division  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  keener  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  towards  children  of  this  type.  I  have 
observed  that  Boards,  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  are  beginning  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  admirable 
work  that  Glasgow  and  Govan  are  doing  in  this  connection. 

Supplementary  Courses. 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  show  by  means  of  statistics,  Statistics. 
furnished  by  the  Department  for  each  District  within  the  Divi- 
sion^ the  exact  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils 
who  qualify  for  entrance  to  a  Supplementary  Course;  and  the 
numbers  who,  by  the  award  of  the  Certificate  of  Merit,  show  that 
they  have  actually  gone  through  such  a  course. 

These  statistics  have  again  been  drawn  up  with  the  addition  of  Additional 
oertam  data  giving  (a)  the  number  of  schools  in  which  pupils  ^*^- 
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have  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  and  (6)  the  number  of 
schools  which  have  received  grants  Und^  Art.  21,  that  is, 
schools  in  which  an  approved  Supplementary  Course  has  formed 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Table  No.  I.  I  desire  to  draw  attention  first  to  the  Table  No.  I.  given  below : 
it  gives  the  detailed  statistics  for  the  whole  Division  according 
to  Inspectorial  Districts.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  Island  of 
Mull  is  now  included  in  the  County  of  Argyll  (District  No.  12) 
and  no  longer  forms  part  of  the  Glasgow  District  (No.  7).  This, 
however,  does  not  materially  aiFect  either  the  totals  or  the 
general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  give  also  the  figures  for  last 
year.    [Table  No.  I  (a)]. 

Tablb  Na  I. 


STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  31st  AUGUST,  1906. 


FOR 


Couoty  or  Diitrict. 


§ 


i 
I 

I 


m 


< 


i      ^ 


1:5 
ii 


i^  \n 


1  i'i  'M 

I  \i  U 

Ii  -^K  hit 


If 


7 

Lanark,  iMtrt  of 
Rut«,  Ooiitity  of 

ToUl    .       .       • 

8 

Lanark,  part  of 
DuniUartoD,  part  of 
Stirling,  part  of 

ToUl    .       .       . 

• 

0 

Ayr,  County  of- 

ToUl    •       .       . 

10 

DnmfriM,  County  of 
Kirkcudbright,  County  of 
Wigtown,  County  of.       -       • 

ToU!    .       -       . 

11 

Lanark,  part  of 
Dumbarton,  part  of 

Total    •       .       . 

12 

Renfreir,  County  of  - 
ArKvU.  County  of     - 

li«,n84 
2,83S 

96,723 
2,510 

100  , 
18 

5,264 
175 

49  1 
11 

60  1 

2,131 
87 

2,218 

l.tS6 
43 

114,917 

99,283 

118 

1,100 

88,336 
S,X43 
1,182 

77,590 
2,696 
1,046 

177  1 
7 
6 

6.262 
223 

86 

1 
120  i 
0 

6! 

2.095 
76 
69 

670 

4 
4 

94,200  ' 

81,887 

1«; 

6,661 

_"L! 

61  , 

61, 

1 

12 
13 

8  i 

2,239 
1,278  ' 

684 

40,182  ' 

42,770 
42,770 

11,676 
6,338 
4,917 

1^ 
128 

Vflol 

8,190  ' 

830  > 
417  i 
863  ! 

411 

49,132  1 

1.278 

213 
130 
139  • 

411 

18.169 
7,157  . 
6336  ' 

65 

SO 

26  1 

OR 
48 
41 

26,182   22,861     120  ,  1,510  ] 


33 


36,147  ,   31,649 
18,6416      16,513  ; 

64,783      48.162  I         67  |     3,072  \         88 


82 
35  , 


2.1SS 

884  ! 


InYemena,  Pariah  of  Small  lalet 
Total    .       -       - 


63,717 
64  I 


47.314  < 

10,649  ! 
64  i 


78  ' 

94  I 

1 


8,386  ,         52 
804  ,  75 

4  I      — 


482 

158 

494 

289 

190 
96 

788 

d»7 

i.ea 

613 

606 

192 

65.80^  :   67,917  |        16b        4,143  !        127  I     2,299  888 


Total  of  Western  Diviaioii    405,076    352.300  700      22,916 


450     9,290     s^rr 
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Table  No.  L  (f^ 

STATISTICS  ttEFATITO  TO  WK8TERN  DIVISION  FOB 

THK\£AE  ENDED  ZUt  AUGUST,  1906. 


10 


CttQnti  or  DiDtriijt. 

1 

^ 
5 

If" 

III 

1 

Jl 
1' 

L«i*rlf,  iwrt  of        .       .       ,       ,       . 

ArgjU,  U\nu4  of  Mull    .        .        ,       , 

ToUl     .       -       . 

2,&27 
Oil 

177 
31 

St 
40 

flSfi 
7 

114,089 

08,163 

77*Be:i 
l.n6iJ 

fi^aw 

I,70 

IMS 

740 

I^mrk,  ttnrt  of       -       -       .        .       . 
J>umb«rlcm,  fmrt  ol         .        -        .        , 

UnllUiEiiw,  a  Beiihnr  P,S.     .        -        _ 

Totnl     -        -        - 

8B,S00 
li4 

4,O0» 

mi 

497 

9S304 

81,586 

43Gfi 

1.0SI 

m 

Tutiil     -       .       - 

19i 

4SA12 

2,4ns 

1*011 
15 

32H 
6 

4&,*H| 

l2,C7fi 

MIS 

4li4 
IS* 

him 

179 
114      1 

:^ 

Onmfrlefl,  rouutf  nr        -        .        .        , 

Wigtown*  Coanty  i.f       -       .       .       _ 

Total     -        .        - 

4,074 

40 

2t\ms 

2%W1 

1^7a 

m 

123 

Utmrk,  part  of        -        -        .        .        , 
Diiml)iu-iuii,|)artor        .       -       .       . 

i8.a7a 

3«>,4afi 

mm 

ijm 
7ert 

434 
203 

174 

TotnJ     .       -        . 

64;i80 

40,ri81 

2^S0 

637 

237 

Keijfrew^uKcetrtLbepiirSihofHkelmorll.; 
Argyll  exempt  the  Ulttnd  of  Mull  - 
Invtruitti,  ParUh  of  Rniajl  LiIm     . 

45,S^ 

51 

:2 

487 

45a 
109 

Total     -       -       - 

ft*,30S         fl^M 

l,U2ti 

1.839 

564 

Tutal  of  Western  DlTlBlon 

liJ3,59fl 

a48,43fl 

lO^L-i 

7^5 

2,504 

All  exaniiiiation  ot  the  %ures  in  these  Uhha  brint^ii  orit  the  Ati  fnnn.... 
id  that  m  ^verv  part  of  the  Divi.inn,  with  tho  exception  uf  the  in  tWrn 
^oiinty  of  Argyll,  the  part  of  Stirlingshire  included  in  District  her  "quali^ 
lo,  8,  and  the  County  of  Bute,  there  is  an  increase— sometimes  ^^^^^^'^ 

very  suhstantial  iocrease— in  the  number  of  pupils  who 
ntmlly  quality  for  a  Supplementarv  Course.  While  this  abso^ 
ite  increase  is  a  gratify mir  fact,  its  fuU  si^rnificance  will  not  be 
ppreeiated  without  reterence  to  the  second  table,  where  it  will 
^  tound  that  in  nearly  every  Oast^  the  increase  is  more  than 
roportionate  to  thf*  correspaiiding  irLcreased  Roll  and  averaore 
tendanee.  '^ 
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And  in  the 
number 
passed  for 
Merit 
Certificates. 


Table  No. 
II.  (a). 


Again,  if  we  oonsider  the  last  column  of  the  taiUe  it  will 
found  that  a  similiar  increase  has  in  most  cases  tekenplaoe  in  \ 
number  of  pupils  who  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  Mc 
Certificates,  ana  who  may  thus  oe  said  to  have  completed  the  i 
curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School  The  exceptions  to  t 
rule  are  the  County  of  Bute  and  the  County  of  Wigtown.  In  i 
case  of  the  former  the  decrease  is  proportionately  so  small  « 
be  of  little  importance ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  larger- 
decrease  of  five  Merit  Certificates  on  the  small  total  of  46  1 
year  is  considerable,  and  indicates,  in  conjunction  with  i 
irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  large  number  of  exemptii 
already  alluded  to,  a  state  of  educational  apathy  in  this  coui 
which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

This  absolute  increase  should  also  be  compared,  to  ascertain 
relative  value,  with  the  percentage  given  m  column  7  of  Ta 
No.  II.  and  the  last  column  of  Table  No.  II.  (a)  when  it  will 
seen  that,  on  the  whole,  progress  has  been  made. 

If  we  compare  the  number  who  qualified  Idst  year  with  I 
number  to  wliom  the  Merit  Certificate  was  awarded  this  year 
have  a  very  reliable  index  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  c 
trict  who  completed  the  full  course.  A  certain  smi^  percenfU 
of  pupils  remain  for  a  second  year,  but  in  the  vast  major 
of  cases  those  who  obtain  the  Certificate  do  so  after  one  yei 
attendance  in  a  Sunplementary  Course.  Table  No.  II.  (a)  gi 
the  figures  for  the  aifferent  districts. 

Table  No.  II.  (a). 


No.  of 
District. 


10 


11 


12 


Totals. 


County  or  District. 


Lanark,  Bute,  *  «fec. 


Lanark,  <bc. 


Ayr 


Dumfries 


Qovan  and  Dumbarton 


Renfrew  t  and  Argyll 


S  S.9 

mi 


i  .s 
111. 

S^6 


6,172 


4,3ap 


2,418 


1,278 


2,320 


4,062 


19,645 


684 


411 


158 


297 


888 


3,607 


I 

"S 


82' 


15-, 


17- 
(rerymm 


12-; 


121 


211 


18t 


*  Omitting  Mall. 


t  Including  Mall. 
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The  perceo^e  in  the  last  column  of  Table  No.  II.  (a)  would  of  Allowance 
mx9e  be  considembly  larger  if  the  enrolment  in  a  His'her  Grade  for  Enrol- 
cfaool  could  be  reckoned  as  equivalent,  for  statistics  purposes*  "J?"*^  i"^ 
>  obtaining  the  Merit  Certificate,  but  even  after  making  ample  Q^f^e*^ 
Uowance  tor  this,  the  number  who  pass  through  a  full  years*  Schools. 
otirse  after  qualifying  is  obviously  much  smaller  than  it  ought 
[)  be. 

Table  No.  II. 

[Note,— Plus  (+)  means  an  increase;  minus  (-)  a  decrease  as 
^mpared  with  last  year]. 


0) 
No,  of  District 

Average     ^ 
NumW     5 
on  Roll. 

(3) 

< 

(5) 

is 

Passed  for 

Merit      3 
Certificate. 

(7) 

is 
is 

No.  7. 

114,917 

99,233 

6,439 

5*4 

1,169 

21-4 

Ir.JjU  Smith 

+854 

+375 

81,337 

+233 

6,561 

+  •2 
6-5 

+429 

+  7-2 

V    No.  8, 

94,260 

084 

12*3 

Ir.  Harvey 

+456 
49,138 

-249 

+  1,166 

+  1-5 
7*4 

+  178 

+  •8 

No.  9. 

42,770 

3,190 

411 

12-8 

[r.  Lobban 

-482 
26,182 

+  95 

+  772 
1,510 

+  1-8 
6-6 

+  77 

~1- 

No.  10. 

22,851 

158 

10-4 

)r.  A.  D.  Thomson 

-61 

-51 

+  232 

+ri 

+35 

+  •8 

No.  11. 

54,783 

48,162 

3,072 

6-3 

297 

9-6 

+  203 

+  1,581 

+  752 

4  1-3 

+  60 

-•6 

No,  12. 

65,802 

57,947 

4,143 

71 

888 

21-4 

f  r.  Munro  Fraser 

+  1,500 

+  2,113 

+  115 

-1 

+324 

+  7-4 

Totals. 

405,076 

352,300 

22,915 

6-6 

3,607 

15-7 

+  2,480 

+3,864 

+3,270 

+  •9 

+  1,103 

+3- 

If  vre^um  to  Table  No.  II.  some  interesting  facts  emerge.  The  Table 
rat  is  tho  increase   in    the   percentage   of   qualified   pupils  No.  II. 
column  6).    The  only  exception  is  the  very  slight  decrease  in 
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District  No.  12  in  which  the  highest  percentage  wAs  found  la 
year.  The  increased  percentage  in  districts  Nos.  8,  9, 10,  and^ " 
IS  striking,  and  the  actual  amount  of  increase  is  particularly  notic 
able  in  Lanarkshire,  where  more  than  a  thousand  scholars  ha 
qualified  in  excess  of  last  year's  number  out  of  a  diminish| 
average  attendance.  In  the  Grovan  and  Dumbarton  Districts  t 
attendance  has  increased  by  1,581.  On  a  10  per  cent,  basis,  tl 
should  imply  an  increase  of  158  qualified  pupils;  the  actual  i 
crease  is  752.  A  similar  result  is  to  be  noted  m  Ayrshire,  whc 
the  slightly  increased  attendance  would  have  given,  at  the  10  f 
cent,  rate,  only  10  more  qualified  pupils,  but  we  find  an  actij 
mcrease  of  772.  The  numbers  this  year  are  nearly  the  same 
those  of  last  year  in  the  Glasgow  District.  But  in  Renfrew  ai 
Argyll,  while  the  actual  number  qualif}ang  and  the  {>ercenta 
of  tnese  to  the  average  attendance  continue  to  be  satisfactcHn 
large,  there  is  a  slight  proportionate  decrease.  The  attendan 
has  increased  by  over  two  thousand,  the  number  qualij^ng 
only  115  mor€y  and  this  is  not  even  7  per  cent,  of  the  increa 
on  the  average  attendances. 

For  the  whole  Division  the  increase  of  over  three  thousand 
the  number  who  have  qualified  must  be  considered  satisfactoi 
for,  as  the  average  attendance  is  3,864  greater,  the  proportiona 
increase,  at  the  rate  assumed  above,  would  have  been  only  3{ 
while  the  actual  increase  is  3,270. 

On  the  same  basis  (10  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance)  the 
was  a  deficiency  last  year  in  the  number  qualifying  of  15,198  i 
the  whole  Division.  This  year  the  deficiency,  similarly  calculate 
is  12,315,  a  considerably  smaller  figure,  but  one  which  shows  tb 
there  is  still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  the  future. 

From  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  Table  No.  II.  it  wou 
appear  that  the  districts  in  which  the  largest  number  of  pup 
actually  pass  through  the  Supplementary  Course  are  Glasfi^c 
District,  and  Renfrew  and  ArgylL  This  inference  is  confirmed.  1 
the  last  column  ot  Table  No.  II.  (a).  Of  coiu^c,  in  dealing  wii 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  accou 
IS.  taken  here  of  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  pupils  who  ( 
not  enter  the  Supplementary  Courses,  but  who  enrol  in  High 
Grade  Schools.  These,  over  the  whole  Division,  ai"e  more  uu 
equal  to  the  number  who  obtain  the  Merit  Certificate,  and  if  '« 
are  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  qualified  pupils  actual 
take  a  higher  course,  we  must  make  allowance  for  this  fact. 
General  Even  when  this  is  done,  however,  we  shall  find  that  only  aboi 

Results.  40  per  cent  of  the  qualified  pupils  take  such  higher  and  Suppl 
mentary  Courses.  This  means  that,  besides  the  large  numb 
who  never  reach  this  stage,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  pa 
through  the  Elementary  Schools  leave  them  with  the  comnor 
tively  small  amount  of  knowledge  represented  by  the  Qualiyii 
Examination.  Such  knowledge  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sound  ar 
good  so  fer  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  disappointing  that  so  many  piipi 
should  miss  what  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  scho 
career,  their  one  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  ghmpse  of  the  wid 
world  of  books  and  of  nature  which  is  opened  to  those  who 
school  life  is  some  years  longer. 
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One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  statistics  is  shown  in  A  gratifying 
o^u^m  (6)  of  Table  No.  IL    From  this  column  it  appears  that  feature  of 
be  number  of  Merit  Certificates  awarded  this  year  is  greater  in  J- 1®**" 
very  district  than  it  was  last  year,  and  that,  over  all,  the  number  **  *^' 
\  nearly  half  as  many  again  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  two  new  columns  added  to  Table  No.  I.  bring  out  the  '^^^  °®^. 
^tion  between  the  number  of  schools  from  which  pupils  ^^l^l™^^"^ 
ualify,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  there  are  Supple- 
mentary Courses.  In  some  of  the  districts  the  comparatively 
mall  number  of  the  latter  is  no  doubt  due  to  centralisation  of 
lupplementary  Course  instruction.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
ase  in  Distncts  Nos.  7  and  11.  It  probably  to  some  extent 
ffects  the  numbers  in  District  No,  9,  out  it  is  noticeable  that 
ut  of  94  schools  in  Argyll  from  which  pupils  qualified,  there 
re  76  which  have  Supplementary  Courses,  and  that  in  Dum- 
mies out  of  65  such  schools  only  12  have  these  courses. 

A  similar  state  of  matters  is  seen  in  Kirkcudbright  and  Kirkcud- 
^Tigtown.    In  this  connection  I  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  A.  D.  ^1^*  ^^^ 
liomson's  report. 


Wigtown. 


H.M. 
Inspector, 
Dr,  A.  D, 
Thomson, 


After  referring  to  the  statistics  given  last  year,  Dr.  Thomson 
gtys: — 

*'  The  impression  left  by  the  conclusions  there  drawn  from  the  statistics 
apt,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  rural  district  like  this,  to  be  somewhat 
lislesuiin^.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  many  who  pass  the  qualifying 
Lamination  enter  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  do  not  therefore  claim  the 
[erit  Certificate  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  schools  in  which  no 
upplementary  Course  exists.  Further,  many  of  those  schools  are  in 
olated  positions,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  go  to  a  school  where 
upplementary  Courses  do  exist  It  follows  tnat  a  great  manv  pupils  who 
MS  the  qualifying  Examination  never  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  the 
[erit  Certificate,  there  bein^  no  Supplementary  Course  in  or  near  their 
wn  school.  Yet  even  in  their  case&  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  children 
lould  be  presented  for  the  Qualitying  Examination,  and  that  for  two 
masons :  first,  it  furnishes  the  school  with  an  end  towards  which  to  work, 
milar  to  the  old  Merit  Certificate;  and  second,  it  enables  pupils  who 
lay  happen  to  leave  for  a  school  where  a  Supplementary  Course  does 
dst  to  enter  at  once,  and  without  trouble,  on  tne  Supplementary  Course 
ork  in  their  new  school." 

But  the  case  of  Argyllshire  seems  to  prove  that  even  in  Supplemen- 
iolated  rural  districts  it  is  possible  for  Supplementary  Courses  J^'^^^JiP^^ 
3  be  established  in  a  large  proportion  or  the  schools  which 
resent  pupils  for  the  Qualifying  Examination,  and  the  question 
rises  wnether  a  school  Avithout  such  a  course  should  not  be 
yarded  as  deficiont  in  an  important  part  of  its  cumculum.  In 
tie  remarks  which  follow  on  the  subject  of  the  Qualifying 
Ixamination  my  own  view  on  this  matter  will  be  explained. 

Although  the  statistical  tables  given  above  indicate,  on  the  The  Quali- 
hole,  considerable  improvement  m  the  numbers  passing  the^y^^^^^" 
Qualifying    Examination,    there  is  still  undoubteal)r  a  great  *°^^"*  ^^"' 
)eway  to  make  up,  ami  I  am  convinced  that  there  still  lingers 
1  the  minds  of  teachers  much  misconception  as  to  the  real        . 
elation  which  the  qualifying  stage  bears  to  other  steps  in  the  ^g.^^-Q^^"' 
3h«K>l  course.     Many  teachers  still  seem  to  think,  and  I  am  not 
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quite  sure  that  Inspectors  have  not  had  some  share  in  festering 
the  idea,  that  the  Qualifying  Examination  is  a  something  separate 
and  distinct  from  anytmng  else  in  the  curriculum,  tlmt  it  is  a 
fence  which  only  the  more  alert  section  of  the  pupils  need  expect 
to  clear,  and  tnat  only  after  prolonged  ana  i^>eciBl  training 
The  true  should,  even  in  their  case,  the  leap  be  attempted.  The  sane 
view  of  the  view  is,  that  the  Qualifying  Examination  is  simply  one  of  th( 
matter.  regular  stages  through  which  the  pupil  passes:  given  that  i 
pupil  enters  at  or  near  the  legal  age — and  it  must  be  at  onc( 
conceded  that  the  school  autnoritics  have  not  yet  adequatel] 
realised  their  duty  in  this  connection, — is  of  average  abilities 
has  attended  regularly,  and  has  been  efficiently  trained,  tha 
pupil  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pass  on  through  th< 
Qualifying  Examination  (his  fitness  being  mainly  decided  oy  thi 
teacher's  estimate),  and  enter  either  upon  a  course  of  Supple 
mentary  study,  or  be  drafted  into  a  Higher  Grade  Dej^rtmenl 
as  circumstances  may  determine:  m  other  words,  it  should 
not  be  the  exceptional  few  who  pass,  but  the  exceptional  fe^ 
who  fail. 

Ccntralisa-  It  follows  from  this  that  the  centralising  of  Supplementar 
Supplemen-  bourse  instruction  in  populous  localities  must  of  necessity  b 
tary  work. "  limited  to  the  special  branches  of  instruction  for  which  it  would  b 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Boards  should  make  provision  in  ever 
school,  «.£.,  in  the  case  of  boys.  Manual  training,  and,  in  the  cas* 
of  girls,  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Practical  Housekeeping.  Thcsi 
subjects  can  in  such  districts  be  dealt  with  by  drafting  pupil 
from  a  grouped  set  of  schools  for  instruction  under  qualine 
experts,  while  the  main  subjects  of  the  Course,  namely,  En^isl 
Practical  Mathematics,  Specialised  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  ani 
Nature  Study,  can  be  overtaken  in  their  own  schools,  an« 
form  a  fitting  copestone  to  their  work  there. 

Thecriterion  The  criterion  of  good  Supplementary  Course  work  should  b 
of  a  good  that  there  is  something  distinctive  about  it ;  the  treatment  < 
Supplemen-  the  subjects  entering  into  it,  and  the  general  attitude  towaiti 
tary  Course,  ^j^^  ^yx^\\  should  be  different  from  those  obtaining  in  the  lotre 
,  classes.  The  effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed  to  widi^ci 
insTraction?  ^^®  pupils'  outlook,  and  to  cultivating  in  them,  as  far  as  may  b< 
habits  of  independent  work,  self-reliance,  and  resouro^lness. 

A  serious  One  not  infrequently  hears  from  Head  Masters   that  pupi 

indictment,    are  passing  through  the  schools  without,  as  a  whole,  receivin 

that  thorough  grounding  in  the  Elementary  subjects  which    tl 

strict  individual   Examination  of  former  codes  involved. 

this  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  a  serious  indictment,  but  one, 

seems  to  me,  against  the  Head  Masters  themselves.    It  sure 

„„  ,    ought  to  be  one  of  a  Head  Master's  chief  duties  to  see  thtit  i 

1  He  remedy,  yj^jj^b^j.  ^f  Jq^  subordinate  staff  is  passing  slovenly  work  throuj 

^  ^  his  hands.    As  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  alluding  to  this  point,  rem<urks  r- 

^*^*r^'         "  The  true  remedy,  indeed,  lies  not  in  reverting  to  individual  examinatic 
^^^'th  ^^*  ^^  magnif3ring  tie  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Head  Master,  wl 

iimtm.  is  the  proper  examiner  of  individual  pupils." 
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In  the  same  connection,  I  may  quote  from  Mr.  Munro  Eraser's  H.M. 
report  >—  Inspector, 

Mr.  Mum*Q 

"Even  in  large  schools,  like  those   of   Paisley   and   Greenock,    the  Fraser. 
co-ordination  of  the  work  from  class  to  class  demands  much  more  care 
than  is  twiudlj  giyen  to  it  and  this  co-ordination  shouki  be  the  work  of 
the  Head  Master,  not  of  we  Inspector/' 

Throughout    the  Division    the    niunber  of    Supplementary  increaaed 

Courses  as  well  as  the  niunbers  in  attendance  arc  steadily  Number  of 

growing.    With  regard  to  the  actual  instruction  in  these  classes,  Courses. 

It  may  be  confidently  said  that,  so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  it  t    ;'®f  ^r;!?.. 
^  J        •'•        •      •   ^  11-  y   •  T  InstructioiL 

IS  every  year  advancmg  m  mtelugence  and  m  range.    In  my 

opinion,  no wever,  the  time  has  now  come  for  attempting  more 

definite  and  reai  instruction  in   the  case   of  the  subjects  of 

Schedule  VI. 

In  the  case  of  crowded  industrial  centres  such  as  exist  in  the 
Western  Division,  this  instruction  should  unquestionably,  so  far 
as  boys  are  concerned,  include  some  Practical  Mathematics  and 
Manual  Instruction.  While  one  is  not  prepared  entirely  to  dis- 
approve of  the  so-called  Commercial  Courses,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
too  many  cases  they  degenerate  into  little  more  than  a  kind  of 
glorified  "  6th  Standard." 


Girls* 

Supplemen- 
tary 
Courses. 


An  olyec- 

tionable 

Practice*. 


In  the  case  of  girls,  instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  in  the 
larger  centres,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  purely  rural  aistricts 
also,  is  increasing,  and  is  probably  becoming  of  a  more  adequate 
and  thorough  type.  It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to 
a  practice  in  connection  with  Cookery  classes  which  I  have 
fiequently  observed.  It  is  that  of  the  School  Board  requiring 
that  the  sale  of  the  dishes  should  cover  the  cost  of 
the  materials.  This  has  a  very  undesirable  result,  for 
teachers  of  cookery  have  a  tendency,  owing  to  this  requirement, 
to  shape  their  lessons  rather  towards  what  will  sell  than 
towards  what  would  be  really  Useful  for  the  children. 
A  cookery  teacher  ought,  in  the  interest  of  the  girls,  to 
be  constantly  preaching  the  gospel  of  soup  and  broth,  and 
passing  lightly  over  cakes  and  crumpets ;  and  further,  cookery 
teachers  ought  to  dwell  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  upon 
the  kinds  and  the  preparation  of  food  suitable  for  toe  healthy 
nourishment  of  infants  and  growing  boys  and  girls.  In  this 
connection  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  Miss  Crawford, 
Inspectress  of  Cookery,  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

In  concluding  this  section  on  Supplementary  Courses,  1  note  Distiict 
some  points  bearing  upon  it  that  occur  in  the  reports  of  the  Dis-  Reports, 
trict  Inspectors.  H.  M.  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  gives  statistics 
showing  that,  aUke  in  the  number  of  pupils  qualifying,  in  the 
number  on  the  roll  in  Supplementary  Courses,  and  in  the  number  Qia«,gow 
of  Certificates  of  Merit  awarded  "  there  has  been  some  progress,  Distrit^t. 
but  not  enough."    This,  tersely  put,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
consideration  of  the  figures  for  tne  Division  and  for  each  district 
points. 
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Western  Division  of  Scotland, 


Glasgow 

Board 

Schools. 


The  comparative  numbers  for  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools  are, 
however,  from  the  number  and  importance  of  these  schools  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

In  one  respect,  namely,  in  the  number  who  "qualify,*'  the  three 
sets  of  figures  given  below  show  distinct  progress  yea»  by  year: 
if  such  progress  is  continued  at  the  same  rate,  in  a  comparativdy 
short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  say  of  these  schools  that  their 
results  are,  in  this  important  particular,  unexceptionable,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  tnat  the  school  population  and  the  average 
attendance  in  these  schools  is  not  increasing,  or  increasii^  v«7 
slowly,  while  the  number  of  pupils  who  quaUfy  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  two  years. 


Glasgow  Boaud  Schools. 


Qualifying 
Examina- 
tion. 


Instruction 
in  Supple- 
mentary 
Courses. 


Summary  of 
l{ei)ort. 


Ye»r. 

Xnmber  of  pupils  qualified 
under  Art  29. 

Number  Enrolled  in  Supple- 
menUry  OonrMi. 

Knniber  of  Merit 
CerUficstee. 

1904 
1905 
1906 

2,341 
3,698 
4,123 

3  668 
4,076 
4,362 

695 
620 

9ie 

In  other  respects  the  figures  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  but 
the  points  wnich  arise  in  this  connection  have  already  been 
dealt  with  for  the  whole  Division,  and  need  not  be  further 
insisted  on.  .    . 

With  regard  to  the  Qualifying  Examination  itself,  Mr.  Smith 
remarks  that: — 

**The  policy  of  leaving  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  candidates  to 
the  Head  Master  was  steieulily  pursued." 

And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that : — 

^On  the  whole  the-Head  Masters  have  risen  to  the  occasioii,  and  show 
judgment  and  care  in  the  choice  of  candidates." 

Mr.  Smith  has  many  interestii^  comments  on  the  actual 
instruction  in  the  Supplementary  Courses,  and  from  these  I 
quote  the  following : — 

"It  has  become  evident  that  the  transition  from  the  ordinary  class 
reader  to  continuous  reading  should  not  be  made  per  Mlttim  in  the 
Supplementary  Course,  but  should  begin  far  earlier.'*  "  It  is  also  evident 
that  a  foundation  for  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration  in  the  sense  of 
Schedule  6  (ii)  can  be  laid  in  the  Senior  Division,  if  not  earlier,  in  Practical 
work  with  ruler  and  compasses.  Practical  Geometry,  in  facL  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  Drawing  Schemes  for  boys,  the  time  required  oeing  found 
^in  mixed  schools)  during  the  Needlework  period;  but  the  Practical 
Geometry  thus  reinstated  should  emphatically  not  be  that  series  of  i>uzz]es 
which  used  to  be  known  by  that  name  in  the  old  South  Kensington 
syllabus  ;  it  should  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  Schedule  6  (iiX  though 
more  slowly,  and  it  should  involve  the  use  of  the  same  instruments,  not 
of  the  round  ruler  and  compasses  alone." 

I  summarise  the  rest  of  Mr.  Smith's  report  on  this  subject. 
The  experience  of  three  years  of  work  in  these  Courses  justifies  a 
word  of  warning  in  regard  to  two  points. 
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CI)  The  use  of  text  books  :  freedom  from  the  text  book  was 
one  great  advantage  of  the  Supplementary  Course  at  its  insti- 
tution ;  text  books  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  classes, 
they  save  labour,  but  they : — 

^  OorrespondiBgljr  diminish  the  force  and  educative  diaracter  of  the 
warL"     . 

(2)  In  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  teachers  may  either  make 
the  work  too  purely  empirical — or  they  may  run  mto  develop- 
ments of  Mathematical  theory,  the  practical  bearing  of  which  is 
not  cloar  until  a  considerably  later  stage. 

The  judicious  teacher  will  endeavour  to  avoid  either  extreme, 
remembering  that : — 

"These  boys  are  leaving  school  at  fourteen,  and  though  we  must 
certainly  aim  at  opening  up  new  vistas,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  so  far  as  it  goes  should  be  fairly  clear  to  them." 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Harvey,  reports  that,  while  good  progress  Lanarkshire, 
is  being  made  in  the  Lanarkshire  Supplementary  Courses,  the 
numbers  in  attendance  are  disa{)pointingly  small.   His  apt  simile 
in  this  connection  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  tne  state  of  matters. 

"  In  fact  the  progress  of  the  punils  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  pro-  A  vivid 
cession  passing  over  the  bridge  in  tne  Vision  of  Mirza :  a  goodly  throng  Compan-Hoiu 
reach  the  lowest  class  in  the  Senior  Division  :  in  the  second  class  there 
is  a  scaling  off  of  abnormally  dull  and  backward,  pupils  ;  then  in  the  first 
class,  age  Hmits,  exemption,  and  medical  certificates  open  trajp  doors  through 
which  a  third  at  least  of  the  class  drop,  not  fully  equipped,  into  the  rushing 
stream  of  business  life.  Then  the  chosen  band  of  the  Supplementary 
struggle  on,  continually  shedding  members  by  the  way  till  there  is  not 
more  than  one-tenth  left  to  reach  the  close  of  the  curriculum." 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  from  the  statistical  tables  that 
matters  are,  though  bad  enough,  not  quite  so  bad    as  this 

C*  iture  presents,  since  over  15  per  cent  of  those  who  qualified  in  > 

narksnire  were  last  year  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Harvey  carefully  investigated  in  one  of  his  schools  the  Causes  of 


causes  whicli  led  to  the  small  number  of  presentations  at  the  small 
^     --         •       •  •       •  ..*--..,.  -     ^'umlx 

ualifyiii^ 


Qualifying  Examination,  and,  without  giving  details,  it  may  be  q^j 
said  that  in  addition  to  some  ineffeetive  instruction,  and  bad  Pupiis^ 


health  in  individual  cases,  these  are  found  to  be  "  late  entry," 
*  irregular  attendance,"  and  "  too  many  exemptions," 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Lobban,  reports  that  in  Ayrshire  the  num-  Ayrehire. 
ber  of  Supplementaiy  Courses  is  increasing,  and  that  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  work 
done  in  these  classes  is  valuable  and  useful,  and,  in  particular,  they 
are  everywhere  forming  among  the  young  people  the  habit  of 
reading  and  enjoying  good  literature.  Supplementary  Courses 
are,  in  populous  centres,  attached  to  schools  other  than  Higher 
Grade  Scnools,  but,  in  the  smaller  towns,  Higher  Grade  and 
Supplementary  work  is  taken  concurrently. 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  commoa  to  find  in  schools  which  are  not 
within  convenient  reach  of  an  Intermediate  School  not  only  a  Supple- 
roentar^  Course  projper,  but  also  suitable  provision  for  pupils  who  dfesire 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  This  is  a  type  of  Bchool  that  appeals 
to  me  as  worthy  of  special  encouragement" 
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lu  connection  with  this  point  it  has  to  be  remarked  that 
pupils  desiring  instruction  of  thtO  type  Mr.  Lobban  refers  to  here 
would  be  best  provided  for,  either  by  means  of  Intermediate 
bursaries  from  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  of  t«he 
County  concerned,  enabling  them  to  attend  a  Higher  Giade 
School,  or  by  an  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Boards  to 
complete  within  such  schools  a  curriculum  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

Mr.  Lobban  aleo  refers  to  the  question  oi  centralisation  oi 
Supplementary  instruction,  and  he  enumerates  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  plan  and  some  of  the  objections  to  it.  Tlie 
idea  is  gaining  ground  that  each  school  should  deal  with  its  own 
qualified  pupus  as  regards  general  education,  while  they  should 
take  such  special  subjects  as  Manual  Instruction  and  Cookery' 
at  a  Central  School. 

Dumfries,         H.M.  Inspector,  Dr.  A-  D.  Thomson,  also  reports  a  gratifyinfj 
^^^-  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  in  his  district,  and  he  speaks  oi 

the  desirability  of  establishing  courses  in  Household  Management 
for  girls.  He  ^ives  an  account  of  the  use  made  in  comieetion 
with  the  readmg  of  these  classes  in  Dum£ries  of  the  Ewarl 
Public  Library,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  this  Institution 
is  giving  valuable  assistance  to  education  in  this  matter. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  classes  in  this  district  is  a 
satisfactory  feature,  but  it  may  again  be  pointed  out  that  the 
county  of  Wigtown  makes  a  decidedly  poor  appearance  in  this 
respect. 

Vt\'  tics  for  ^^  ^^^^  county  there  are  fifty  schools,  the  average  roli 
Wigtown  ^'^  5,856,  and  the.  average  attendance  4,917,  vet  onl}'  half  of  th( 
schools  have  presented  any  pupils  for  the  Qualifying.  Examina 
tion,  and  only  eight  of  these  schools  have  provided  a  Supple 
mentary  Course  for  such  pupils.  Four  or  five  hundred  pupils 
should  nave  miaUfied  during  the  past  year,  but  only  263  aid  so 
and,  in  the  whole  county,  onlv  41  pupils  qualified  for  the  award 
of  the  Merit  Certificate.  These  figures  should  receive  thf 
careful  attention  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  count}- 
Together  with  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  exemption,  thej 
show  that  Elementary  Education  in  Wigtown  lags  consideraWj 
behind  what  is  found  to  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  othei 
districts,  even  less  favourably  situated, 
and  Kirk-  In  Kirkcudbright  the  figures  are,  in  proportion  to  its  popula 

cudbnglit.     |.;^j^^  scarcely  more  favourable,  though  there  is  an  increase  froii 
27  to  48  in  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates  issued. 

Renfrew  I  regret  that  considerations  of  space  do  not  permit  the  quotiV 

and  Argyll.   ^[^^  j^  jf^^  ^f  j£]^  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Eraser  s,  valuable  report 

on  the  Supplementary  instruction  of  his  district.    I  can  onlj 

present  the  main  features  of  it  in  outline,  quoting  one  or  tw( 

Reading       illustrative  passages. 

Supple-  There  is  marked  progress  in  the  work  actually  done  in  tke£M 

montary       Courses,  aud  the  outlook  is  full  of  promise.    In  the  importai^ 
Courses.       matter  of  a  supply  of  books  for  reading  at  this  stage,  tkef^  is  i 
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oontrasfe  beltreen  tlie  two  portions  of  the  district.  In  Konfrew 
the  6upi4j  of  such  material  is  scanty,  and  is  reluctantly  provided ; 
in  Ar^il  no  such  deficiency  is  found,  thanks  to  the  wise  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  James  Coats  of  Paisley : — 

*By  hid  thoughtful  generosity  Mt  Coats  appears  to  have  inaugurated 
in  tlvB  Highlairas  what  deserves  to  be  called  an  intellectual  awakening." 

Certain  defects  in  connection  with  home  reading  are  alluded  Defects  in 
to : home  read- 

"  Of  these  the  nost  evident  is  insufficient  guidance  in  the  selection  of  ^"^' 
material.  The  main  porpoae  of  the  subject  is  to  create  a  taste  for  ^ocd 
literature*  Books  that  tickle  the  emotions,  that  serve  merely  to  wile 
away  an  idle  hour,  while  admissible  as  a  means  of  relaxation,  should  not  be 
chosen  for  examination  in  school.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  books 
read  at  home  should  consist  of  works  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time." 

Another  defect  is  insufficient  testing  of  what  is  read.  After 
distinguishing  the  test  formal  from  the  test  real,  Mr.  Frascr 
points  out  the  important  fact  that : — 

"The  teacher  can  so  contrive  that  the  final  effect,  or  residual  product  of 
a  bookj  shall  be  an  important  contribution  towards  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
cduoatiaD^^the  fonaation  of  character." 

Practical  work  in  Geotnetry  is  insisted  upon  "  to  give  back-  Practical 
bone  to  the  Commercial  Course."    The  Household  Management  Geometry. 
Courses  in  Paisley  are  again  mentioned  with  commendation. 

HIGHER    GRADE    SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  the  Division  is  increase  in 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  New  Regulations  for  the  Training  number  of 
of  Teachers  which  make  the  Intermediate  Certificate  the  pass-  H.G. 
port  to  the  Junior  Studentship  can  hardly  feil  to  result  in  a  still  S^^^^^^- 
further  increase. 

Since  the  date  of  last  ReDort,Stonelaw(Ruth6rglen),  Barrhead 
Public  Sohool,  The  John  Neilson  institution,  Paisley,  and  St. 
Margaret's  Covent,  Paisley,  have  been  added  to  the  list.    Other 
proj^osak  are,  I  understand,  in  contemplation.  During  the  coming  j-^/^n '^!"-^" 
session  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  certain  schools,  ^^^in^"' 
more  particularly  in  Argyllshire,  to  make  arrangements  (without  Outlying 
acoorcung  Higher  Grade  status)  by  which  a  course  of  study  may  Schools. 
be  provided  lor  one  or  two  pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.   When  the  Heaa  Master,  or  an  assistant,  either  already 
possesses,  or  is  prepared  to  take  the  means  of  seciu'ing  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  m  Science,  Languages,  and  Drawing,  this  can  be 
done  at  less  outlay  than  might  be  suppose!.     Tighnabruich  Pub- 
lic School,  Ar^llshire,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  m  this  direction.    It  must  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  the  suggestion  applies  only  to  outlymg  schools — 
schools  in  populous  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  carrying 
on  instruction  of  the  "  Advanced  Department  *'  type  under  the 
name  of  Supplementary  Courses,  should  either  make  full  provi- 
sion for  an  intermediate  Course  entitling  them  to  Higher  Chrade 
status  or  send  their  pupiLs  to  the  nearest  available  centre. 
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Progress  in  Allusion  was  made  in  last  year's  Report  to  the  largo  number  o 
Classifica-  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  Higher  Grade  Course  who  had  nc 
*i^o*  intention  of  continmng  at  school  bejrond  the  legal  age.    Coaosider 

able  process  is  being  made  in  sifting  out  this  section,  aii< 
placing  them  under  a  separate  system  of  insttuctiQa  adapted  U 
their  needs ;  but  a  good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in  thii 
direction.  In  some  cases  School  Boards,  notably  that  of  Goybi 
Parish,  while  meaning^  well,  are  not  without  blame  in  the  mattei 
of  asking  parents  to  give  a  pledge  that  they  will  continue  thei] 
children  in  the  Higher  Grade  School  for  t^JUo  years  beyond  th< 
qualifying  stage.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  Boards  anc 
Managers  to  bring  home  to  parents  the  fact  that  the  IntermediaU 
Certificate  can  only  be  secured  by  a  continuous  course  of  studj 
extending  over  three  years. 

Staffing  In  cases  where  a  Supplementary  Course  has  been  began  con 

ourrent  H  G  p^^r^^^lv  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Y^^  ^^  ^^^  Higher  Grade  School,  it  i 
and  S.C.  important  that  the  staff  should  be  so  strengthened  that  th< 
Instruction  Supplementary  Course  pupils  are  taught  in  the  literary  part  oj 
is  given.  the  Course  by  their  own  teachers,  and  are  not  suffbred  to  become 
merely  the  "  fag-end  "  of  the  Higher  Grade  Class. 

I  **^^*ti^^  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  English  ir 
—English.'^  the  Hiofher  Grade  Schools  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  teaching,  in  respect  of  both 
method  and  quality,  is  steadily  improving.  In  all  the  Highei 
Grade  Schools  well-conceived  schemes  of  Reading  have  been  for- 
mulated and  graded  according  to  the  years  of  study,  and  no  fea- 
ture  of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
large  measure  of  wholesome  literature  which  is  being  read  throng 
by  the  pupils.  It  would  be  over-sanguine  to  hope  that  this  wul; 
in  all  cases,  result  in  the  development  of  sound  literary  taste 
and  permanent  delight  in  the  best  literature,  but  that  in  many 
instances  these  effects  will  follow  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Reading  of  While  the  courses  both  for  Home  Reading  and  Class  Study  ate 
Shakespeare  generally  very  iudiciously  drawn  up,  one  is  sometiines  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  a  tendency^  if  such  an  opinion  may  be 
ventured  on,  to  overnlo  the  reading  of  Shakespeare^  There  can 
be  no  question  that  every  pupil  who  passes  through  a  three  years' 
course  in  an  Intermediate  School  should  overtake  several  of  the 
plays,and  that  he  will  not  have  adequately  profited  by  the  English 
Course  if  he  has  not,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  mbibed  some 
conception  of  the  supreme  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  but  the 
practice,  which  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  ot  allowing  the 
nupils  immediately  after  passing  into  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Higher  Grade  School  to  read  even  one  of  the  simpler  plays,  is 
hanily  to  be  commended. 

Necessity  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  practice  of  banning  the 

for  close  study  of  Shakes|>eare  at  too  early  a  stage  on  account  of  its  bearing 

study  of  upon  another  point  to  which  reference  has  to  be  made.    There 

SSdTls.  ^^  ^  ^^  doubt  that  the   careful,  systematic  study  of   ex- 

^  pression,  and  of  the  classical  prose  models  that  represent  the 
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Torms  ot  it  required  for  modem  life,  i&  not  yet  receiving  the  atten- 
tion in  the  8cno(^  which  it  certainly  merits,  and,  with  a  view  to 
thk,  it  is  not  to  the  English  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  however 
valuable  a  literary  element  this  may  be  in  the  later  stages  of 
study,  that  a  teacher  should  turn.  Aids  in  this  direction  must 
rather  be  sought  in  minute  study  of  some  examples  of  the  dear 
and  powerful  prose  of  the  great  essayists. 

The  practice  of  Composition  is  not  by  any  means  as  frequent  in  Compo- 
most  or  the  schools  as  it  ought  to  be.  On  mquiry  it  is  generally  sition. 
found  that  only  one  composition  exercise  is  done  per  week,  and 
very  frequently  this  one  exercise  is  varied  by  "  aparaphrase" — 
a  most  unfruitful  method  to  adopt  in  the  Junior  Classes.  When 
the  desirability  of  more  frequent  practice  is  urged  one  is  generally 
met  with  the  difficulty  the  teacher  has  in  finding  time  for  cor- 
rection. It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  one  weekly  exercise 
should  be  returned  to  the  pupil  carefully  marked  and  criticised ; 
but  very  valuable  work  may  oe  done  by  the  teacher  selecting  and 
commenting  upon  types  of  exercises,  and  an  added  value  would 
accnie  were  the  teacher,  from  time  to  time,  to  write  out  a  model 
exercise  embodying  the  various  paints  alluded  to  in  the  critical 
remarks  made  to  tne  class. 

Generally  there  is  a  too  exclusive  use  of  the  "  Essay  "  form.  The  The 
pupils  are  cramped  by  the  necessity,  often  imposed  on  them  by  the  "  Essay.' 
teacher,  of  filling  up  a  given  outline.  For  this  reason  they  refrain 
from  the  natural  and  spontaneous  expression  of  their  thoughts 
and  write  in  the  most  formal  and  stilted  style.  In  some  inst^xnces 
the  subjects  chosen  for  "  essays"  are  so  remote  from  their  ordinary 
experience  and  thoughts  that  they  fly,  not  only  for  information, 
which  is  legitimate,  but  for  language,  which  is  disastrous,  to  the 
pages  of  the  nearest  encyclopa3aia. 

In  the  past  session,  however,  other  literary  forms  have  been  Other  formi 
employed  in  many  of  the  best  schools.      The  dialogue  is  an  <>/  CompoBi- 
unfailmg  means  of  securing  natural  and  simple  English,  and  it  ^*^°' 
readily  lends  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  fancy,  imagination,  and 
humour.    Verse  is  seldom  attempted,  but  in  a  few  schools  where 
there  is  a  school  magazine,  efforts  in  this  direction  are  not  alto- 
gether lacking.     Blank  verse  might  easily  be  made  a  useful  exer- 
cise in  Composition  in  the  highest  class,  and  one  would  like  to 
see  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Imitation  of  the  style  of  the  prose  authors  studied  is  seldom 
attempted,  but  in  one  instance,  at  least,  surprisingly  good  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  done. 

Above  everything,  the  teaching  of  EngUsh  must  be  svmpa-  Teacher's 
thetic.     The  teacher  who  is  to  succeed  in  imbuing  his  pupils  ^ith  C^ualifica- 
a  love  of  literature  must  himself  love  it.   He,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ^^^^^* 
should  be  familiar  with  the  leading  master})ieces  of  the  various 
periods.    The  course  of  Reading  he  has  drawn  up  for  his  class 
need  not,  as  it  sometimes  is,  be  too  extensive,  but  every  book 
within  its  limits  ought  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  him  to  determine  by  rapid  oral  exalnination  the 
extent  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  books  they  have  read. 
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The  importance,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a  school 
library  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  now  well 
understood.  Man)^  schools  are  well  eauipped  with  reference  and 
¥rith  lending  libraries,  but  many  still  lack  both.  There  should, 
in  every  case,  be  a  teachers'  library,  or  at  least  a  teachers'  section 
A  Teachers*  ^^  ^^  library,  containing  the  best  modem  works  on  Method  in 
Section.  relation  to  the  various  School  Subjects ;  and,  in  connection  with 
English  particularly,  this  section  of  the  library  should  contain,  in 
adoition  to  the  ordmary  works  of  reference,  some  of  the  standard 
books  on  the  historical  phases  of  the  language. 

Beyond  these  general  remarks  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
further  on  the  English  studies  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  offer  as  the  result  of  a  year's  added  ex- 
perience some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  French 
m  these  schools.  Before  doing  so,  however,  as  the  matter  is  of 
special  importance  in  Language  teaching,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  my  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
have  the  written  part  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
over  about  Easter.  This  would  allow  doubtful  cases  to  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  it  would  help  to  eradicate  the 
notion,  common  amon^  teachers,  that  the  written  examination 
is  paramount.  On  this  point  the  sound  view  is  that  of  Your 
Lordships'  Circular  No.  C.  402.     It  is  there  stated  that  :— 

"The  written  papers,  the  value  of  which  is  incidental  only,  are  too  often 
regarded  as  things  oy  themselves— a  purely  external  test^  the  real  function 
of  which  is  to  bnng  artificial  pressure  to  bear  on  teachers  and  on  individual 
pupils — ^with  the  result  that  this  portion  of  the  examination  inevitably 
tends  to  assume  a  ^eatly  exaggerated  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Department's  aim  is  so  to  organise  the  system  as  to  secure  both  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  a  pupil's  actual  attainments  in  certain  definite  branches 
of  study  and  also  a  reasoned  verdict  on  his  general  abilitjr  and  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  all  through  his  curriculum." 

In  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  the  languages  other  than  English 
which  are  studied  are  practicaUv  coming  to  be  French  and  Latin. 
The  study  of  German  is  steadily  decreasing — ^not,  to  any  lareje 
extent,  through  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  undertake 
it,  but  mainly  through  the  impossibility  of  profitably  overtaking 
more  than  two  languages. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  French  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  the  general  level  of  this  year  comparing  favourably 
with  that  of  last.  Last  session  there  were  a  few  who  were 
obviously  not  efficient  and  who  were  in  consequence  removed 
from  teaching  the  subject.  This  year,  however,  there  was  only 
one  of  w^hom  it  could  be  said  that  he  was  evidently  incompetent 
to  do  work  of  any  kind  in  French.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  many  teachers  whose  qualifications  might  not  ¥rilh 
advantage  be  considerably  improved,  especially  in  the  larger 
city  schools :  the  very  number  of  teachers  who  sometimes  take 
part  in  the  French  work  in  these  schools  shows  that  they  cannot 
all  know  it  really  well.  Numbers  of  the  less  perfectly  trained 
teachers  in  the  Glasgow  district  and  in  Ayrshire  have  derived 
considerable  profit  from  the  institution  of  Art.  91  (d)  classes. 
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Besides  improving  the  teacher's  knowledge  these  classes 
have  stimulated  his  interest  and  have  given  him  a  new 
view  of  the  subject.  Attendance  at  them  has  also  led  to 
his  talcing  holiday  courses  in  France  where  the  preliminary 
ttainin^  received  at  these  classes  has  enabled  him  to  profit  iiii»ro 
fully  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done  from  tne  foreiL'ti 
lectures.  Such  Classes  have  also  been  of  especial  benefit  to  Ae 
teachers  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  French  in  large  schools.  Tlio 
importance  of  thoroughly  skilled  work  at  the  initiatory  stai^e  of 
language  teaching  is  being  more  and  more  realised,  and  Htuid 
Masters,  therefore,  naturaUy  pay  more  attention,  when  receiving 
additicHOfi  to  their  staff,  to  a  teacher's  special  qualificatioas  in 
particular  sub)6ct& 

The  teaching  staff  in  some  of  the  Boards  of  the  Western  Division  Assl^tanta. 
was  strengthened  last  session  by  the  addition  of  Frejieh 
Assistants.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  assurance  on  the  ofiect 
of  this  experiment,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
assistant  will  prove  helpful  to  the  regular  teacher  in  various 
^ays.  The  conditions  of  the  case  clearly  indicate  that  his  work 
ought  to  be  with  the  most  advanced  classes.  His  influence  will 
only  tell  properly  on  those  who  have  been  prepared  to  profit  liy 
it  by  the  good  work  they  have  done  and  continue  to  do  with  the 
r'ejndar*  teAcher. 


•^o^ 


There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  Pronunciation,  Pronuncia- 
Distinctness  of  enunciation  is  insisted  on,  and  the  importance  of  tion  and 
getting  rid,  in  French  reading,  of  the  strong  English  stress  accent  l^onetice, 
ig  now  j2*enemlly  felt.  Individual  sounds  receive  in  most  cti8c» 
ineteasing  Attention.  Phonetics  are  usefully  employed  in  a 
nnmbfer  of  schools  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  Pronunciation. 
In  the  absence  of  scientific  drilling  in  Phonetics  devices  borrowed 
from  the  science  are  very  generally  resorted  to  in  dealing  with 
particularly  difficult  souncJs.  A  corresponding  improvement  ha.s 
taken  place  in  Audition.  There  are  now  very  few  schools  in 
in  which  even  junior  pupils  cannot  translate  readily  by  car 
passages  read  out  from  the  books  they  profess.  A  year  or  two 
ago  such  inability  was  not  uncommon,  though  in  the  better 
schools,  needless  to  say,  one-sided  training  of  tnis  kind  had  no 
place.  As  it  is,  regular  exercises  in  Dictation  ensure  a  fair 
degree  of  training  for  the  ear,  even  in  cases  where,  from  diffidence, 
or  waat  of  initiatiTe  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  oral  sidir  of 
the  work  is  prevented  from  reaching  its  full  development. 

The  method  of  teaching  Composition  has  recently  undergone  composi- 
considerable  modification.     The  prose  version  or  translation  of  a  tion  :  - 
piece  of  English  into  French,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionar}-  or  jMethods. 
vocabulary,  was  the  method  universally  adopted.    It  was,  in  fuijt, 
the  classical  version  transferred  intact  to  a  field  where,  in  its  actual 
form,  it  was  somewhat  out  of  place.     None  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  form  of  exercise  is  beset  in  classics,  even  for 
the  most  gifted  pupils,  were  lessened  in  the  process  of  transfereni  c. 
Pupils  who  had  oeen  onlv  two  years  in  French  were  often  taught 
composition  by  means  of  text-Dooks  composed  of  passages  taken 
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from  the  most  difficult  English  authors.  This  objectionable 
method  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  last  resort,  the  product  of  un- 
reasoning tradition,  though  it  was  also,  to  some  extent,  supported 
bv  the  style  of  paper  usually  set  in  most  written  examinations. 
The  recent  marked  change  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  papers  has 
been  followed,  though  in  many  schools  at  a  certain  distance,  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  methods  by  which  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  handle  the  language.  The  kind  of  exercise  now  genenilly 
set  IS  much  simpler.  The  more  conservative  teachers,  even  if  they 
do  not  fullv  realise  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  kind  of  exercise  formerly  in  vogue,  at  least  perceive  that 
these  are  no  longer  reauired,  and  set  something  different  and 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

At  this  point,  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  newer  method,  which,  in  a  p-eater  or  less  degree,  and  in  var}dng 
forms,  has  already  taken  root  m  most  of  our  schools.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  this  method  is  its  immediacy.  The  scholar 
is  brought  much  more  directly  into  contact  with  the  language. 
From  the  first  his  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  actual  concrete 
material  of  speech.  Moreover,  though  English  is  at  no  stage 
pedantically  excluded,  and  may,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages,  be 
very  freely  employed,  it  is,  or  should  be,  not  the  English, but  the 
French  sounds  and  forms  that  till  the  foreground  oi  the  pupil's 
mind.  The  practice  of  getting  beginners  Xx>  make  simple 
statements  about  images  and  objects  within  their  reach  is  one  ot 
the  most  obvious  embodiments  of  this  point  of  view.  More  or 
less  continuous  talk  in  French  on  the  subject  matter,  and  in  the 
language  furnished  by  a  suitable  text,  is  a  natural  development 
of  this  practice.  The  exercise  admits  of  being  applied  in  various 
forms  and  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
nature  oi  the  text  selected.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
practice  as  it  is  carried  out  in  one  school.  A  page  or  so  of  French 
IS  prepared  at  home  in  the  usual  way  by  the  pupils.  In  school, 
after  reading  and  necessary  explanations,  the  passage  is  gone  over 
in  detail  by  means  of  question  and  answer;  next,  bits  of  it  are 
taken  and  the  sense  of  those  reproduced  piecemeal,  in  a  more  or 
less  consecutive  form  by  the  class ;  finally,  when  time  permits, 
the  class  write  a  summary  of  the  passage.  Such  a  method  pursued 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work  yields  excellent  results. 

This  method  implies  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  underlying 
unity  of  the  vanous  processes,  viz..  Grammar,  CompoBition, 
Reoding,  etc.,  involved  in  learning  a  language.  The  true  nature 
of  the  distinctions  between  each  of  these  processes  and  the  others 
are  obscured  by  a  method  under  whicn  they  are  treated  as 
separate,  and,  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  mutually  exclusive 
entities.  The  newer  system  certainly  seems  to  offer  better 
guarantees  for  steady  progress  than  one  in  which  different  things 
are  taken  up  or  dropped  according  to  a  fixed  succession  of  perioos 
and  set  lessons. 

The  choice  of  appropriate  texts  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
successful  application  of  the  method  described.     It  is  being  more 
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and  more  realised  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  even  the 
simplest  French  books.  It  is  seen  that  for  ordinary  pupils  com- 
paratively simple  texts  afford  a  more  profitable  field  of  study  than 
nard  ones.  Anomalies  like  setting  difficult  extracts  from 
Theophile  Gautier  in  a  second  year  class,  which  were  met  with  a 
year  or  two  ago,  have  practically  disappeared,  and  the  general 
tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  Oral  Composition  it  is  found  to  be  an  advantageous  practice  Oral  work, 
to  continue  for  a  second  year  the  reader  which  had  been  gone 
over  and  finished  in  the  first,  using  it  collaterally  with  another 
and  more  diflScult  book  not  previously  studied.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  is  able  to  turn  to  account  with  a  minimum  of  effort  terms 
ana  phrases  which  would  otherwise  have  slipped  inertly  into  the 
background  of  memory. 

In  the  case  of  beginners,  methods  will  obviously  vary  with  their  Methods  for 
age.  Pupils  from  9  to  10  years  of  age  might,  it  is  clear,  be  beginners, 
juivantageously  taught  by  methods  which  would  be  less  profitable 
for  pupils  of  more  developed  intelligence.  For  example,  time  is 
not  mtrequently  lost  by  imduly  confining  beginners  of  from  12 
to  14  years  of  as^e  to  wall-picture  work  and  to  text-books  drawn 
up  in  view  of  these  pictures.  More  might  be  done,  and  done 
equally  well,  by  beginning  them  at  once  with  a  simple  reader. 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  poetry  learned  by  heart  can  Repetition 
be  turned  to  good  account.  Representing  a  known  vocabulary  of  Poetry, 
and  complete  sentences  ready  to  hand,  it  can  be  usefully  employed 
however  slight  the  amount,  for  practice  in  various  kinds  of 
statement,  or  for  illustrating  points  connected  with  Pronunciation, 
Grammar,  and  Syntax.  In  senior  classes,  pieces  known  by  heart 
ean  and  do  frequently  serve  as  subjects  for  profitable  exercises 
in  Paraphrasing. 

Composition  on  the  basis  of  given  matter  in  French,  whether  Free  Com- 
in  its  looser  oral  or  in  its  compactor  written  form,  leads  up  Position, 
naturally  to  free  composition,  i.e.,  Xhe  Essay.  The  French  Essay 
is  a  frequent,  thougn  by  no  means  universal,  exercise  in  the 
senior  classes  of  schools.  It  is  one  which  admits  of  further 
development  and  improvement,  being  at  present  too  often  either 
meagre,  or  formless  and  redundant.  Improvement  is  certain  to 
ensue  as  the  newer  methods  become  more  general  and  take 
firmer  hold  in  the  schools.  A  more  satisfactory  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  this  respect  might  also  be  attained  if  the  pupils  in  the 
earlier  stages  were  furnished  with  the  main  heads  of  the  essay 
on  the  model  of  the  question  set  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  paper 
of  this  year.  The  idea  seems  a  sound  one,  and  might,  I  am  sure, 
be  adopted  with  much  profit  in  the  schools,  as  indeed  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be,  having  once  appeared  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  paper. 
Hitherto  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  teachers,  com- 
position of  this  kind  finding  but  little  place  in  the  schools. 

Grammar  is  now  generally  taught  in  a  much  more  sensible  and  Grammar, 
natural  way  than  formerly.      The  inductive  method  is  very 
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commonly  employed,  and,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say,  with  in- 
creasing conviction  of  its  value.  The  introduction  oi  text-books 
drawn  up  on  enlightened  and  natural  lines  has  been  a  great  help. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  irregular  verbs,  genders,  niies 
of  syntax,  etc.,  are  being  more  and  more  observed  and  notc<^l 
primarily  in  the  course  cf  reading,  the  grammar  book  coming  in 
the  second  place  as  a  means  of  verifying  and  completing  what  is 
already  more  or  less  known.  A  number  of  the  more  enterprising 
and  successful  teachers  seem  to  make  use  of  no  text-book  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  cease  to  employ  it  after  the  first  year. 

As  has  been  already  indicated  the  study  of  German  is 
decreasing  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  This  is,  for  some 
reasons,  to  be  regretted,  but  it  caimot,  as  matters  stand,  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  unavoidable.  The  small  classes 
in  this  subject  are  usually  well  taught,  but  probably  the 
traditional  methods  of  taKing  Grammar  and  Syntax  first, 
Reading,  Composition,  and  Speaking  last,  are  relatively  more 
prevalent  in  connection  with  this  language  than  in  the 
French  classes.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  in  the  subject 
itself,  for  the  language  j)resents  for  beginners  more  CTam- 
matical  and  fewer  phonetic  diflSculties  than  French.  Never- 
theless where  the  teacher  has  a  sufficient  command  of  the  lan- 
guage and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  newer  methods,  it  is 
found  that  very  successful  oral  and  written  work  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  latter.  In  many  classes  a  very  pleasing  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  repetition  of  German  poetry  and  the  singing  of 
German  songs.  Simple  reading  books  are  also  coming  mto 
common  use  in  the  junior  classes,  and  in  some  of  the  senior 
sections  a  large  amount  of  very  satisfactory  work  is  done  in 
Reading  and  Composition. 

The  Latin  teaching  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  goes  into 
two  broad  divisions.  First  of  all  there  are  the  pupils  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  of  primary  subjects :  in  their  case  it  might 
be  well  if  only  one  language,  e.g.,  French,  were  attempted,  any 
Latin  to  be  done  by  them  being  taken  as  an  aid  to  their  English 
studies.  For  such  pupils  the  study  of  a  simple  primer  might  be 
enough. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  case  of  pupils  preparing  for  the 
University.  For  them  the  study  of  Latin  must,  from  the  first, 
be  a  serious  one.  In  their  case  French  would  require  to  be 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  after  two  years  Latin  and 
French  the  latter  might  reauire  to  be  dropped  and  Greek 
begun.  The  weak  point  in  tne  teaching  of  Latin  is  that  its 
beginnings  are  often  entrusted  to  teachers  whose  attainments  in 
the  language  are  insufficient.  In  Latin,  as  in  modem  languages, 
skilful  and  enlightened  teaching  in  the  early  stages  is  essential 
to  real  progress  at  a  later  period. 

The  Mathematical  and  Scientific  side  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Higher  Grade  Schools,  as  well  as  the  work  in  Drawing,  have 
been  throughout  the  session  in  charge  of  H.M.  Inspector, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  whose  report  on  this  part  of  the  work  is  in 
place  here : — 
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Mathematics. 

The  introduction  of  modem  methods  into  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  Besult  of 
has  resulted  in  increased  interest  in  much  of  the  work.    This  has  been  the  Modern 
case  more  particularly  with  girls  for  whom  the  study  of  Euclid,  as  a  rule,  Methods, 
presented  few  attractions.      What    has    been    hitherto    meaningless    in 
Geometry  to  many  pupils,  is  now  made  plain  by  the  practical  section  of 
the  work  wherever  this  has  been  properly  correlated  with  theory. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools  practical  exercises  have  been  developed  to  aid  in  Practical 
the  teaching  of  Solid  Geometry.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious,  and  it  work  : — 
should  now  become  more  generally  adopted.  Solid 

Algebra  has  also  benefited  materially  by  the  introduction  of  graphical  AJirebra. 
studies.     These  have  now  become  general,  although  there  is  still  in  some      ^ 
quarters  an  inclination  to  delay  their  treatment  until  too  late  in  the 
session  to  be  of  effective  service  to  the  pupils. 

In  Arithmetic  the  schools  generally  are  falling  well  into  line.     More  Arithmetic, 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  securing  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  processes  involved  and  to  the  generalisation  of  principles  so  as  to  aid 
the  scholars  to  pass  more  easily  from  Arithmetic  to  Algebra.    In  so  doing 
accuracy  of  computation  must  continue  to  be  rigorously  insisted  on. 

Both  the  style  and  method  of  \vritten  work  have  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years. 

Science. 

The  course  of  Science  at  present  being  generally  followed  embraces  as  a  The  Course 
general  rule  :—  in  Science. 

(1)  Measurements  of  length,  areas,  and  volumes. 

(2)  The  elements  of  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  and  Elementary 
Chemistry,  and  where  more  than  three  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  Science, 
or  where  a  fourth  or  fifth  years'  work  is  taken  up.  Magnetism  and 
Electricity.  Too  often,  however,  the  later  studies  in  Magnetism  and 
Electricity  are  entered  upon  with  insuflicient  Mathematical  knowledge  and 
without  the  necessary  preliminarv  acquaintance  with  Dynamics,  upon 
which  they  so  largely  depend.  The  result  of  this  is  never  tatisiactory. 
Some  parts  of  the  earlier  work,  e.g,,  measurements  of  lengths  and  areas,  are 
now  very  commonly  overtaken  in  lessons  in  practical  mathematics,  so  that 
the  necessity  of  this  work  being  continued  in  the  laboratory  is  steadily 
disappearing. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools  rather  more  ground  is  sought  to  be  covered  than  the 
time  allotted  to  the  subject  would  warrant  if  the  work  is  to  be  thoroughly 
done.  This  however  is  being  steadily  remedied  by  a  fuller  experience  of 
the  work. 

Inadequate  discussion  of  experimental  exercises  is  another  evil  which  has  Inadequate 
to  be  striven  against.    Unless  frequent  opportunities  are  afforded  for  con-  Discussion 
ference  on  class  results,  divergences,  and  conclusions,  the  work  degenerates  of  Experi- 
into  a  series  of  isolated  operations  in  which  the  pupils  have  been  found,  not  ments. 
only  without  grasp  of  any  relations,  but  showing  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
units  in  use  and  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  constants  they  have  been 
seeking  to  determine. 

The  laboratory  accommodation  and  equipment  are  generally  quite  ade-  Laboratory 
quate.   Since  last  report  thirteen  new  laboratories  have  come  into  use  in  the  Accommo- 
Westem  Division,  some  of  them  having  been  liberally  and  admirably  fitted  dation  and 
for  effective  and  practical  work.  In  a  few  cases  where  somewhat  temporary  Equipment, 
provision  was  made  two  or  three  ^ears  ago,  the  need  for  extension  is  fast 
becoming  imperative  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  is 
now  receiving  consideration. 
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Among  the  places  where  new  and  ample  accommodation  for  science  teach- 
ing has  recently  been  provided  may  be  mentioned  the  Higher  Grade  iSchoola 
of  Helensburgh  and  Girvan.  Instances  where  such  accommodation  is  at 
present  markedly  inadequate  are  to  be  found  in  Langholm,  Annan,  Castle 
Douglas,  and  Coatbridge  Higher  Grade  Schools. 


Drawing. 


Improve- 
ment in 
Drawing. 


An  improvement  in  the  genera]  character  of  the  work  is  reflected  in  the 
higher  percentage  of  passes  obtained  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion in  almost  all  the  schools  in  the  Western  Division  this  session. 

This  increase  is  not  an  index  to  be  entirely  depended  upon,  being  a 
result  of  the  improvement  conjoined  with,  at  least,  two  other  causes  of 
considerable  importance.  The  nrst  of  these  is  the  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  schools,  perhaps  about  one-half  of  those  seen,  the  teachers  have  more 
carefully  than  heretofore  selected  the  students  for  presentation,  withhold- 
ing all  who,  in  their  opinion,  had  not  done  work  equal  to  the  standard 
required  ;  and  the  second  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  respects,  the  nature  of 
the  work  has  been  appreciably  changed. 

With  less  insistence  on  absolutely  accurate  drawing,  more  variety  has 
been  obtained.  That  is  to  say,  tone,  textures,  light  and  shade,  and  colour 
all  enter  more  largely  now  into  the  work  produced  in  the  best  schools,  and 
attention  to  these  qualities  is  also  found  in  a  modified  degree  even  in  the 
schools  where  the  drawing  is  not  specially  strong.  The  work  is  more 
diversified  in  character,  and  at  present  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  its 
falling  into  grooves  and  tending  to  become  stereotyped. 


Classes  for  Teachers. 

(Formerly  under  Art.  91  (d)  of  the  Code ;  now  under  Art  55 
of  the  Regulations.) 

With  regard  to  these  classes  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  F  W.  Young, 
reports  as  follows : — 

"  Classes  for  the  further  instniction  of  teachers  under  Art.  91  (d)  of  the 

Code  continue  to  be  a  very  successful  and  advantageous  feature  of  Science 

9Udf  of  "the  *"^  ^^  ^^'^'^  ^^  *^®  Western  Division." 

Code 

The  following  is  a  detailed  tabular  statement  of  the  numbers  enrolled 

in  the  different  years  of  study  in  : — 

(1)  Drawing,  including  Clay  Modelling  and  Cardboard  Modelling. 

(2)  Experimental  Science. 

(3)  Natural  Science. 

(4)  Woodwork. 


Classes 
under  Art. 
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Nc 

«.  enrolls 
2ndYr 

)d. 

IstYr. 

3rdYr. 

Ayr,  Ayr  Academy 

29 

25 

-_» 

Kilmarnock  Academy 

17 

— 



Dumbarton,  Dumbarton  (B)  Academy     - 

5 

10 

5 

Lanark  (County),  Airdrie  Academy  - 

13 

1(5 

15 

„             Hamilton  Academy 

14 

25 

20 

„             Lanark  Grammar  School 

15 

17 

— 

Lanark  (Ulaagow),  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
(Lanark  County  Council)    do.         do. 

40 

55 

182 

34 

51 

110 

Adelphi  Terrace  P.  School    - 

46 

— 

— 

„             Kent  Road  P.  School    - 

114 

— 

— 

„             Provanside  P.  School*  - 

53 

— 

— 

„                    Do.               do.t     - 

41 

„             Pupil  Teachers'  Institute? 
„             WhitehiU  P.  School 

115 

110 
29 

— 

„             Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis    - 

22 

9 

— 

Renfrew       -        Paisley    Technical    College 

School  of  Art  - 

9 

7 

— 

„                    Paisley  St.  Margaret's  Con- 

vent   

21 

25 

— 

588 

382 

334 

Gran 

d  Total, 

1,304. 

*  Drawing  and  Clay  Modelling, 
t  Free  Drawing  and  Brush  work. 
}  Drawing  and  Cardboard  Modelling. 


2.-EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 


Lanark  (Glasgow),  Anderson's  College  Medical 
School 
„             Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis    - 
R  C.  Training  College 
West  of  Scotland  Tech.  Coll.* 
Woodside  P.  School      - 
Renfrew       -        Paisley  St.  Margaret's  Con- 
vent   


Nos.  enrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd  Yr. 

3rd  Yr. 

23 

18 

20 

11 

28 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

14 

9 

10 

17 

— 

— 

112 

34 

21 

Grand  Total,  167.     - 

^  Holiday  Course. 
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3.-NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


No8.  enrolled. 
IstYr.  !2ndYr.  !  3rd  Yr. 


Bute,    Millport  Marine  Biological    Station, 

Botany       -        -  -        -        -        - 

Bute,    Millport  Marine  Biological    Station, 

Zoology      -        -  ...        - 


13 

7 
20 


10 
10 


Total,  3f). 


4. -WOODWORK. 


Lanark  (County),  Hamilton  Academy    - 
Renfrew      -        Greenock,  Holmscroft,  H.G. 


Nos.  enrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd  Yr. 

SrdYr. 

11 
13 

2 

— 

24 

2 

— 

Total,  26 


8  took  only  Cardboard  ModelliDg. 

Standard  of  Under  well  qualified  and  skilful  instruction,  the  work  in  the  different 
Attainment  subjects  has  been  worthily  maintained  at  the  high  standard  of  attainment 
favourably  reported  on  in  previous  years.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  the  classes  by  the  teacher -students  who  have,  often  at  very 
considerable  sacrifices  of  well-earned  leisure,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  provided. 

Numbers  in       The  number  in  attendance  at  second  and  subsequent  years  of  the  course  s 

Attendance,  affords  good  evidence  of  continued  and  serious  study  on  their  part,  and  the 

fact  that  109  Public  School  Teachers'  Drawing  Diplomas  of  the  School  of 

Art  and  49  Diploma  endorsements  were  granted  in  the  highest  stage  at  the 

end  of  the  session  sufficiently  testifies  to  successful  labour. 

Change  in  In  terms  of  Art.  56  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  these 

Administra-  classes  have  now  passed  into  the  management  of  the  Provincial  Committee 
tion.  for  the  West  of  Scotland.    Satisfactory  arrangements  have  already  been 

made  for  the  continuance  of  this  work,  under  very  similar  conditions  to 

those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

Local  This  work  in  recent  years  has  been  promoted  and  supported  by  different 

Authorities,  local  authorities,  notably  by  the  Lanark  and  Ayr  County  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committees,  Glasgow  School  Board,  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  Technical 
College,  the  R.  C.  Training  College,  to  whom  considerable  credit  is  due  for 
the  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  Drawing  and  Nature  Study  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

The  great  improvement,  effected  in  the  Drawing  of  schools  generally,  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  subject  in  these  91  (d) 
classes. 

H.M.L  Mr.  Lobban  reports  as  follows  : — 

Ayrshire.  "Elementary  and  advanced  classes  in    French    and    Drawing    were 

Classes  for  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Committee.  The  attendance 
Teachers.       at  the  various  classes  was  large  and  regular.    Five  of  the  studente  in  the 
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Advanced  French  Class  received  grants  of  £10  each  to  help  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  residence  and  study  abroad.  The  county  is  well  repaid  for  its 
outlay  in  connection  with  these  classes  by  the  improvement  which  is 
apparent  in  the  teaching  of  both  Drawing  and  French.^' 

While  these  classes  have  during  the  past  few  years  beea  of  the  Position  of 
utmost  value  to  teachers  and  to  educational  progress  in  the  Divi-  tbese  classes 
sion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  position  in  the  general  q^       | 
system  is  somewhat  analogous   to    that  of  Division  I.  classes  gygtem. 
in  the  Continuation  system — they  are  intended  to  supply  the 
inevitable  deficiencies  of  a  transition  period — and  the  best  indi- 
cation of  real  progress  would  be  their  gradual  diminution  in 
number  and  importance.    This  should  be  arrived  at  through  the 
extinction  for  lack  of  the  necessary  material  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary classes:  the  advanced  classes  might,  and  it  is  hoped 
will,  have  a  more  prolonged  existence,  but  even  they  will  in  the 
course  of  the  natural  development  of  the  Training    system 
gradually  cease  to  be  necessary  either  for  training  or  for  instruc- 
tion. 

One  kind  of  class  for  teachers  which  is  perhaps  more  neces-  A 
sary  than  any  other  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  attempted.  Suggestion  : 
I  mean  a  course  on  modem  Educational  Methods,  including  the  ^f^  1?     , 
neo^ry  fundamental  instruction  in  modern  psycholog/ and  ^XoS!"^'' 
child  study. 

In  bringing  this  Report  to  a  close,  I  should  like  to  remark  Concluding 
that,  while  much  of  it  is  occupied  in  pointing  out  defects,  remarks, 
more  especially  so  far  as  the  machinery  of  education  is  con- 
cerned, my  distinct  feeling  is  not  only  that  the  year  with 
which  the  Keport  is  concerned  has  been  one  of  progress,  but  that 
the  general  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that  the  progress  will  be 
continuous,  and  that  it  will  go  on  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Public  interest  in  education  is  steadily  growing:  the  whole 
conception  of  what  education  means  is  widening ;  more  especially 
is  it  coming  home  to  the  pubhc  mind  that  much  of  our  past 
eflFort  has  been  wasted  owing  to  inadequate  views  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  basing  our  educational  processes  on  a  sound  physical  foun- 
dation, a  view  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  find  at  an  early  date 
expression  in  legalised  medical  inspection  of  school  premises  and 
children ;  further,  teachers,  as  is  evident  from  the  discussions 
being  held  all  over  the  country,  are  revising  their  methods  and 
commg  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  fact,  that,  to  be  sound, 
such  methods  must  oe  evolved  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  growing  child,  and  that,  in  its  widest  and  truest  sense, 
education  implies,  not  merely  a  sharpening  of  the  purely 
intellectual  faculties,  but  an  all  round  development  of  the  whole 
nature.  • 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  express,  what  indeed  is  evident 
throughout  the  Report,  how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  niy 
colleagues  for  their  full  and  very  instructive  accoimts  of  the  work 
being  done  in  their  respective  districts,  and  I  specially  desire  to 
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express  irv  obligation  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  given  me 
by  Mr.  William  Menzies  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  Junior  Inspectors^ 
in  connection  with  the  compilation  of  this  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mt  Lords, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 

To  tlte  Right  Hanounible 

The  Lords  of  the  Comviittee  of  Council 
on  Ediicatlon  in  Scotland, 
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APPENDIX  TO  GENERAL  REPORT,  1906. 
WESTERN  DIVISION. 


Rkfobt  on  Cookest  by  Misa  Crawtobd,  Inspectbess. 


Daring  the  past  session  47  centres  in  this  Division  have  been  visited. 
As  far  as  poesiole  these  visits  were  spread  over  each  district.  This,  how- 
ever, represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  classes  throughout  the 
Division. 

The  extent  to  which  this  subject  is  taught  varies  considerably.  In  some 
districts  it  is  considered  to  be  essential,  while  in  others  it  is  regarded  as  an 
unnecessary  addition  to  the  school  curriculum. 

In  Lanarkshire  district,  particularly  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Cookery  is 
more  generally  taught  than  in  any  other  district  in  Scotland.  The  work 
in  Glasgow  increases  year  by  year.  General  efficienc^r  has  likewise 
increased,  and  uniformity  in  method,  and  improvement  in  management 
become  more  apparent  at  each  successive  visit.  Many  of  the  teachers 
employed  by  thin  Board  are  most  competent,  and  spare  themselves  no 
trouble  to  render  the  instruction  of  the  greatest  practioed  use  to  the  pupils. 
The  class  rooms  are  kept  in  s])lendid  order,  their  brightness  and  cleanliness 
alone  are  examples  to  the  girls,  and  will  do  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
inspire  them  to  cultivate  such  qualities  in  their  own  homes.  The  uniform 
schemes  of  work  adopted  bv  the  Board  give  satisfaction,  and  are  fairly 
well  carried  out  by  the  teachers.  The  objectionable  practice  of  cooking 
what  will  ^  sell  ^  best  is  almost  eradicated,  though  occasionally  young 
teachers  diverge,  and  give  what  they  term  something  "  nice  "  to  cook. 

The  methods  of  cooking  taught  by  some  of  the  young  teachers  are  often 
not  commendable,  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  still  inexperienced  in  the 
work  would  frequent  the  training  school  for  further  insight,  help,  or  advice 
on  such  matters.  Generally,  however,  the  work  in  the  city  schools 
schools  is  of  a  high  standard  and  calls  for  commendation. 

In  Bute  County  the  principal  centre  is  Rothesay,  where  good  work  is 
carried  on.  A  new  class  has  oeen  opened  at  Millport  and  successful  work 
is  anticipated. 

In  Dumbarton  District  the  classes  are  fairl}^  numerous,  but  few  of  them 
have  been  visited  during  the  past  session. 

In  Ayrshire  and  the  Southern  Districts  Cookery  is  taught  in  most  of  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  larger  towns  and  in  quite  a  large  number  of 
smaller  schools  in  the  outlying  districts.  Many  of  these  classes  are 
seasonal,  but  good  work  is  being  done,  and  the  girls  are  keenly  interested 
in  the  lessons.  New  class  rooms  or  reconstruction  of  class  rooms  have  been 
recommended  in  several  cases,  the  carrying  out  of  which  remains  to  be  seen. 

Renfrew  and  Argyll  districts  have  centres  in  all  the  large  towns. 
A  commodious  and  well  equippetl  room  has  been  provided  at  Lochwin- 
noch  Public  School. 

The  work  progresses  satisfactorily  at  Greenock  and  Paisley.  The  classes 
in  Housewifery  initiated  at  the  latter  place  two  years  ago  are  carried  on 
with  much  success.  The  new  centre  attached  to  Paisley  South  Road 
Public  School  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  quite  a  large  number 
of  papik  are  daily  being  instructed  here  in  all  branches  of  Household 
Management. 

The  provision  of  a  suitable  centre  in  Port  Glasgow  is  meantime  receiving 
consideration  by  the  Board,  and  it  is  hoped  that  something  definite  will  be 
carried  into  effect  at  an  early  date. 
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The  number  of  Cookery  classes  throughout  this  entire  Division  is  very 
large  and  I  regret  to  add  that,  owing  to  the  calls  on  my  time,  many  of 
them  have  never  yet  received  a  visit. 

Laundry  Work. 

In  Glasgow  Schools  this  subject  is  more  generally  taught  than  in  any 
other  district  in  Scotland.  The  instruction  is  usually  given  previous  to, 
or  as  part  of,  the  Household  Management  Course,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lessons 
are  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  The  classrooms  are  well  equipped,  the 
teachers  are  capable,  and  nothing  has  been  spared  by  the  Board  to  make 
the  lessons  of  real  practical  use  to  the  pupils. 

In  many  of  the  other  populous  towns  a  few  classes  exist,  but  in  the 
smaller  and  rural  districts  the  popularity  of  the  subject  has  not  increased 
to  any  appreciable  extent 
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General  Report  f(yr  the  Year  1906  by  G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty  s  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the  Schools 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland. 


Edinburgh,  31st  December,  1906. 
My  Lords, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  the  schools 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland. 

Some  changes  in  the  administration  and  staffing  of  the 
Northern  Division  have  resulted  from  the  retirement  of  my 
esteemed  predecessor  Mr.  Boyd.  The  Highland  Section  of  the 
Division  nas  been  constituted  a  separate  and  independent 
Division  under  Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson  as  Chief  Inspector.  Mr. 
T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  Junior  Inspector,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Lanark  District,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  S.  F.  H. 
Mackay,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Inspector.  No  further  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  staffing  of  the  Division. 

As  1  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself 
personally  acquainted  with  the  educational  arrangements  and 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  Northern  Division,  I  have 
had  mainly  to  depend  upon  the  information  supplied  by  my 
colleagues  in  their  several  reports. 

A. — School  Accommodation. 

In  general   the  supply  of  accommodation  appears  to  keep  Aberdeen 
pace  with  the  requirements.     A  new  school  has  Ibeen  erected  at  City. 
Sunnybank,  and  both  St.  Clement  Street  and  Victoria  Road 
Schools  have  been  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  as  virtually  to 
make  them  new  schools.     A  new  school  is  in  process  of  erection 
at  Ruthria^^ton. 

New  schools  have  been  established  at  New  Deer,  Peterhead,  Aberdeen 
Blackhills  and  Strathdon,  while  large  extensions  have  been  made  County, 
in  connection  with  Peterhead  Central  Public  School,  Kemnay 
Higher  Grade,  and  Monquhitter  Public  School.  An  additional 
class-room  has  been  provided  for  King  Edward  Public  School, 
Udny  Pitmedden  Public  School,  ana  Kininmonth  Balleam 
Public  School.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Mony- 
musk  and  Old  Deer  are  being  considered.  At  Leslie  no  steps 
have  yet  been  taken.  Extensions  of  Badenscoth  and  Peterculter 
Craigton  Schools  are  either  in  progress  or  in  immediate  contem- 
plzition.  Extensions  are  recognised  as  desirable  in  connection 
with  Ellon  Higher  Grade,  Methlick,  Cruden  Hatton  Public 
Schools ;  but  the  Board  is  not  yet  prepared  to  extend  Alford 
Public  School. 
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General 
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South 

Forfarshire, 

Dundee. 


An  extension  is  in  progress  at  Banchory  Public  School  The 
resolution  to  enlarge  Fordoun  Public  School  has  been  rescinded. 

The  Infant  room  at  Pierowall  Public  School  has  been  enlarged, 
and  the  Stronsay  School  Board  has  decided  to  open  a  School  at 
Rothiesholm. 

A  new  school  has  been  provided  by  the  Lerwick  School  Board 
at  Hamnavoe.  Additional  school  accommodation  appears  to  be 
required  at  East  Burrafirth,  Virki,  and  Levenwict ;  a  new 
school  at  Delting  Olnafirth  appears  to  be  required;  and  the 
Lerwick  In&nt  School  is  unsuitable  and  overcrowded. 

In  not  a  few  schools  teachers*  rooms  and  shelter-sheds  are 
required,  and  both  the  water  supply  and  the  state  of  the  offices 
are  not  infrequently  defective.  The  most  serious  defect  in  the 
country  schools  is  the  want  of  accommodation  and  equipment 
for  practical  work  in  connection  with  Schedule  VI. 

While  no  actual  addition  has  been  made  to  the  public  school 
accommodation  in  Dundee  there  has  been  distmct  progress 
made  towards  adapting  the  school  supply  to  modern  requirements. 
In  the  Lochee  district  a  large  extension  of  the  Ancrum  Road 
School  is  nearly  completed.  A  site  for  a  new  school  in  the  east 
end  of  the  city  has  been  acquired,  but  the  plans  were  for  some 
time  held  in  abeyance  till  the  Board  came  to  a  decision  regarding 
the  distinctive  chanicter  of  the  proposed  school  The  Board 
ultimately  decided  on  the  establishment  of  a  central  Supple- 
mentary Course  School  for  the  district,  making  provision  for  the 
Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Household  Management  Courses. 
Mr.  Wattie  strongly  supports  this  proposal  on  grounds  which 
may  be  thus  summarisea.  Such  a  poUcy  will  dispense  with  the 
separate  Housewifery  Centres  at  Caldrum  Street  and  Constable 
Street ;  it  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  neighbouring  schools, 
particularly  Glebelands  and  Victoria  Roaa  Schook ;  and 
finally  the  concentration  of  the  supplementary  course  pupils 
will  facilitate  appropriate  classification  and  conduce  to  more 
eflicient  instruction.  The  plans  for  this  new  school  are  ver)' 
complete  and  well-considered,  as  regards  both  the  ordinary 
class-rooms  and  the  special  accommodation  and  equipnient 
required  for  Manual  Training  and  Housewifery.  The  Board 
is,  however,  confronted  with  serious  problems  of  school 
supply  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  premises  of  Balfour 
Street  School,  and  to  an  approximate  degree  Brown  Street 
School,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  At  tne  same  time  the 
demand  for  Secondary  Education  is  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
accommodation  at  the  Harris  Academy.  In  many  of  the  schools 
likewise  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  class-rooms,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  cloak-room  accommodation,  and  the  diversion  of 
class-roonis  from  their  original  purpose  have  created  difficulties, 
with  which,  however,  the  Board  is  endeavouring  to  cope.  Mr. 
Wattie  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  enlightened  interest  which 
the  Managers  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools  take  in  the  adaptation 
of  their  schools  to  modern  requirements.  He  refers  to  the  very 
satisfactory  extension  and  equipment  of  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  School.     In  St.  Margaret  s  and  St.  Salvador's  Episcopal 
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Schools  minor  alterations  have  been  carried  out;  but  Mr. 
Wattie  regrets  that  more  thorough-going  improvements  have 
not  yet  been  effected  in  some  of  the  Episcopal  Schools. 

Mr  Wattie  points  out  that  the  need  for  structural  alterations  South 
in  the  district  schools  proceeds  in  most  cases  rather  from  the  ^orfaj^liire 
widened  conceptions  of  educational  requirements  than  from  the  ^^^^"^^• 
increase  of  the  population,  which  for  the  most  part  is  confined 
to  Carnoustie  and  Monifieth.    At  Carnoustie  last  session  a  new 
wing  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Infant  Division, 
and  plans  on  the  central  hall  principle  have  been  submitted 
for  the  enlargement  and  partial  reconstruction  of  Monitieth  Pub- 
lic   School.     In  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  rural  schools 
alterations  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  appointment  of 
a&iistants  under  the  recent  General  Aid  Grant  minutes. 

As  examples  of  this  tendency  Kettins  and  Newtyle  Schools 
are  mentioned,  where  sliding  partitions  have  been  introduced  to 
form  separate  class-rooms.  The  Tealing  School  Board  also  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  similar  purpose.  Advantag.3  has  been  taken 
of  such  structural  alterations  to  effect  minor  improvements,  such 
as  re  flooring  the  class-rooms,  introducing  dual  desks  and  pro- 
viding a  better  system  of  ventilation.  The  condition  of  the 
school  accommodation  in  the  burgh  of  Forfar  is  receiving  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Board,  and,  as  preliminary  me^ures, 
the  extension  of  the  East  School  and  of  tne  Academy  has  been 
provided  for.  Mr.  Wattie  concludes  his  very  circumstantial 
statement  on  this  subject  with  the  following  observation : 

**  On  the  whole  the  school  supply  of  the  diatrict  is  fairly  adequate ;  and, 
where  there  are  evident  deficiencies,  the  managers  show  as  a  rule  a  com- 
mendable  refMliness  to  meet  any  suggestions  made  for  their  remedy." 

Mr.  McKechnie's  district  has  been  signalised  by  very  great  Mr. 
activity  on  the  part  of  Boards  and  Managers  in  improving  the  McKechnie's 
aocommodation,  the  equipment  and  the  comfort  of  the  schools,  ^io^rict  v 
This  is  all  the  more  meritorious  and  encouraging  in  view  of  the  ei^^' 
fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  aggregate  accommodation  is  adequate, 
and  the  defects  mainly  consist  of  the  awkward  size  and  bad 
distribution  of  the  class-rooms,  insufficient  floor  space,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  desks,  the  absence  of  shelter-sheds,  etc.  He 
points  out  that  mBxiy  defects  are  due  to  the  employment  of 
unskilled  and  inexperienced  artisans,  and  regrets  that  improve- 
ments are  more  generally  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  inspector 
than  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  managers  and  teachers. 
The  cases  at  Boyndie  and  Tememny  Schools,  referred  to  in  last 
year's  Blue-book,  have  entered  on  a  new  phase.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  solution  of  the  problem  appears  to  be  uncertain ;  as 
r^ards  Tememny  School,  tne  difficulty  has  been  pro  ianto  met 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  children  belonging  to  Grange  parish, 
and  the  Grange  Board  have  found  accommodation  for  them 
at  Sillyeam.  The  Nairn  Burgh  School  Board  has  decided  to 
build  a  new  school  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  building  in 
Church  Street.  Anew  school  is  being  erected  at  Badcaul  in 
Little  Lochbroom.  The  old  school  at  Kothes  has  been  recon- 
structed so  as  virtually  to  make  it  a  new  building.     A  new 
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Infant  School  has  been  opened  at  Portessie.  Extensions  and 
iraprovements  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  Burble,  Hilton, 
Sheilbum,  Glenlivet,  Archiestown  and  Ferness,  Mr.  McKechnie 
furnishes  a  copious  list  of  schools  in  which  minor  improvements 
have  been  effected  by  the  provision  of  cloak  rooms,  shelter- 
sheds,  lavatories,  modem  desks,  water  supply,  etc.  This  list 
amply  Justities  his  cordial  recognition  of  tne  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Boards,  to  which,  without  doubt,  his  own  personal 
influence  and  stimulus  have  largely  contributed. 

Morayshire.  Among  schools  in  which  structural  improvements  are  desirable 
are  mentioned  Garmouth,  Speymouth  and  Croradala 

Banffshire.  Extensions  are  contemplated  at  Buckie  Higher  Grade,  Fin- 
dochty,  Portgordon  and  Comhill  Public  Schools,  ajid  the  whole 
(j^uestion  of  accommodation  at  Fordyce  and  Portsoy  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Orphanage  School  at 
Aberlour.  Improvements  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  School 
at  Aberchirder  are  indicated  as  necessary ;  and  the  problem  of 
school  supply  at  Macduft*  is  being  considered. 

Mr;  In  Mr.  Macdonald's  district  the  accommodation  is  in  many 

D*^'^  t  ^  schools  in  excess  ot  the  attendance,  owing  to  a  decreasing  popu- 
^  ^^^  *  lation,  and  it  is  only  in  Wick,  Tain,  and  tne  island  of  Barra  tiiat 
the  managers  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  providing  additional 
accommodation.  In  Wick,  where  the  increase  of  the  population 
is  very  marked,  it  had  been  originally  expected  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  North  School  would  have  met  the  exigencies  of  tne 
case,  but  owing  to  the  overcrowding  at  Pulteneytown  Academy, 
it  has  been  found  that  more  comprehensive  measures  will  be 
necessary.  At  Dingwall  and  Bonar  Bridge  new  Infant  rooms 
are  being  built,  and  an  excellent  addition  has  been  made  to 
Scourie  Public  School.  The  new  school  at  Strathnaver  has  been 
put  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List,  while  two  Schools  under  the 
Kosskeen  Board  have  been  discontinued.  Mr.  Macdonald  regrets 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  Gersa  Parish 
School. 

rp]^3  Mr.  Macdonald  continued  last  session  his  investigation  into 

Sanitation     the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  district.    Accom- 
of  the  panied  by  Dr.  Dick,  Medical  OflScer  of  Health  for  Caithness  and 

•^^  M^^^  Sutherland,  he  visited  all  the  rural  schools  in  Caithness  for  this 
Macdonald's  P^rp^se.  The  j)oints  considered  were  (1)  The  general  condition 
District.  of  tne  school  buildings,  (2)  Ventilation  and  lighting,  (3)  Heating 
(4)  Cloak-room  accommodation,  (5)  Cleanliness  of  the  premises 
and  arrangements  for  cleaning,  (6)  Suitability  of  seats  and  desks, 
(7)  Structure  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  offices,  (8)  Water 
supply.  Dr.  Dick's  strictures,  as  the  result  of  this  tour  of 
inspection,  apply  with  special  severity  to  the  cloak-room  accom- 
modation and  to  the  construction  and  conditioii  of  the  offices. 
The  water  supply  also  is  in  not  a  few  schools  extremely  defective. 
Mr.  Macdonald  mentions  the  schools  in  the  parishes  of  Bower, 
Canisbay,  Halkirk,  Keiss  and  Latheron,  as  open  to  serious 
objection  in  this  respect.  Such  an  investigation  as  that  instituted 
by  Mr.  Macdonald  cannot  fail  to  be  most  profitable,  and  there  is 
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little  reason  to  Burmise  that  it  is  superfluous  in  any  district  In 
most  rural  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  re^Iar  and  frequent 
scrubbing  of  the  floors  is  quite  exceptional.  The  offices  also  are 
too  frequently  repugnant  to  every  conception  of  cleanliness  and 
decency.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  from 
time  to  time  examine  the  offices  and  see  that  they  are  provided 
with  the  requisite  accessories.  In  many  cases  the  arrangements 
are  so  primitive  and  physiologically  so  absurd  that  the  older 
pupils,  particularly  the  girls,  are  unable  to  use  the  offices  at  all. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  detailed  statement  on  such  a  subject 
in  an  official  report,  it  is  ver3r  desirable  that  a  sanitary  visit  of 
inspection,  such  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  snould  be 
made  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  discovering  defects  and  of 
impressing  upon  School  Boards  and  Managers  the  hygienic 
importance  of^the  subject. 

In  Mr.  Robertson's  district  considerable  activity  has  been  Mr.  Robert- 
shown  in  the  extension  of  school  accommodation.      At  Foyers  a  ^?'^ . 
handsome  new  school  has  been  erected  to  meet  the  expansion  ^*®*'"^*' 
of  the  aluminium  industry.    The  Kingussie  Board  has  arranged 
for  smcious  additions  to  the  Higher  Grade  School  and  for  a  new 
building  at  Dalwhinnie.    At  Cromarty  a  Science  annexe  is  pro- 
jected.    At  Mallaig  a  junior  school  has  been  erected.     In  Skye 
the  Portree  Higher  Grade  School  has  been   provided  with  a  * 

separate  building  for  Science  and  Manual  Instruction.  In 
Skye  generally  the  population  is  slowly  decreasing,  while  in 
Lewis  the  reverse  is  tne  case,  but  in  consequence  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  permanency  of  this  increase  combined  with  the 
severe  strain  on  local  resources  the  demand  lor  augmented 
school  supply  is  being  met  by  the  construction  of  '*  composite  " 
buildings,  which  are  less  expensive.  In  Harris  it  is  proposed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  new  settlement  at  Northtown 
by  means  of  an  excellent  "  composite  "  structure.  The  Stor- 
noway  Board  has  had  serious  demands  made  upon  it  in  con- 
senuence  of  the  closing  of  Lady  Matheson's  Female  Industrial 
Scnool  and  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  population  due 
to  the  migration  of  families  from  the  rural  townships.  The 
educational  requirements  for  the  island  of  Lewis  are  being 
considerably  modified  by  a  tolerably  extensive  emigration  to 
Canada. 

Closely  connected  with  the  improvement  of  school   premises  The  appear* 
are   the  arrangements  made  for  their  cleaning  and    general  ance  of  the 
amenity.     In  this  particular  respect  defects  are    too  prevalent.  ^"^*- 
It  is  often  observable  that  the  colour  of  the  walls  has  a  tendency 
to  absorb  rather  than  reflect  the   light;  and  obscured  glass  is 
often  used  to  a  quite  unnecessary  extent     The  endeavom:  to 
frustrate  obtrusive  curiosity  is  sometimes  a  virtual   condemna- 
tion of  the  discipline.  Scrubbing  of  the  floors  is  not  nearly  frequent 
enough  ;  and  as  mats  or  scrapers  are  often  either  lacking  or 
unsatisfactory  the  attempt  to  make  the  floors  thoroughly  clean 
is  like  trying  to  wash  an  ^Ethiopian  white.     In  the  old  days  of 
the  intimated  inspection  the  only  occasion  on  which  floor-clean- 
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ing  was  tolerably  certain  was  the  evening  preceding  the  annual 
visit.      Mr.   McKechnie  remarks: — 

**The  cleaning  is  often  perfunctory  and  the  staff  for  the  purpose 
inadequate.  It  is  true  that  in  some  country  districts  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  secure  a  competent  cleaner ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
remissness  in  this  matter  that  is  found  in  the  large  town  schools.  The 
matter  requires  constant  vigilance." 

He  comments  upon  the  frequent  untidiness  of  cupboards:— 
"  I  find,  too,  that  cupboards—of  which  there  are  often  not  enough — are 
often  full  of  old  tattered  and  musty  readers :  teachers  are  afraid  to  part 
with  this  lumber,  and  have  not  room  for  the  books  and  stationery  in  actual 
use.  Without  making  a  holocaust  myself,  I  often  recommend  the  teachers  to 
burn  such  things." 

Such  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  is  not  only  unsightly,  it  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  sanitary  conditions. 

The  walls  are  also  sometimes  blank  and  bare  except  for  a  modu- 
lator and  a  few  maps — often  tattered  and  torn.  Mr.  McKechnie, 
however,  notes  a  pro^essive  tendency  to  brighten  the  school- 
room bv  means  of  pictures  provided  by  private  donors,  some- 
times oy  managers,  or  from  the  proceeos  of  school  concerts. 
He  says  that  in  intant  departments  considerable  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  transforming  advertisements  into  pictures.  He 
urges  that  the  pictures  should  be  ''  primarily  artistic/'  not  merelj 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Object  or  Geography  lesson.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  these  illustrative  pictures  are  rarely 
artistic.  We  have  all  seen  the  representation  of  an  elephant 
sta^nding  in  a  moody  and  fakir-like  reverie,  or  of  a  sheep  depicted 
for  the  convenience  of  having  its  legs  counted.  The  refining 
effect  of  decorative  adjuncts— pictures,  busts,  flowers  on  the 
window* sills,  etc. — is  in  many  ways  very  great;  and  one 
aspect  of  the  matter,  well  worthy  of  remark,  is  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  discipline  improves  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  clean- 
ness,  tidiness,  tastefumess,  and  general  brightness  of  the 
class-rooms  and  their  equipment.  Tne  children  are  instinctively 
chary  of  offending  the  genius  loci.  The  use  of  curtains  to 
separate  classes,  and  the  j)i]ing  of  hats  and  cloaks  upon  window- 
sills  are  hygienically  pernicious.  Schools  should  not  be  happy 
hunting-grounds  for  microbes. 


Aberdeen* 
shire. 


Shetland 


B. — School  Attendance. 

The  last  return  for  Aberdeen  City  showed  a  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  namely  89*5.  The  schools  la 
the  county  present  an  average  attendance  of  87*2  per  cent 
The  percentage  in  Kincardineshire  is  88*2,  and  in  Orkney  S5'3. 
In  Shetland,  however,  the  percentage  falls  as  low  as  80.  Even  if 
allowance  is  made  for  bad  roads,  no  roads,  bad  weather,  and  long 
distances,  this  result  is  not  adequately  explamed,  and  the  in- 
difference of  parents  must  be  r^ardea  as  a  contributory  cause. 
Another  very  real  reason  is  the  poverty  of  parents,  who  are  often 
unable  to  pi  o vide  their  children  with  clothmg  fitted  to  withstand 
the  inclenicncy  of  the  weather.    Fortunately  there  are  several 
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schools  where  the  attendance  is  highly  satisfactory — two  with 
96  and  95  per  cent.,  and  four  between  88  and  91  per  cent.  As 
remedial  measures  the  supply  of  a  hot  meal  and  a  change  of 
footgear  on  arriving  at  school  have  been  suggested. 

On  the  whole  the  managers  show  a  commendable  zeal  in  iheir  Mr.  Robert- 
endeavour  to  secure  regular  attendance.     In  Inverness  Burgh  ^?'^  ^^^' 
the  improvement,  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  head-masters,  *"^*' 
the  compulsory  officers,  and  the  Attendance  Committee,  is  very 
marked.     Mr.  Robertson  energetically  urges  his  plea  of  last  year 
for  an  increase  of  judicial  facilities  in  connection  with  local  J.P. 
Courts  and  occasional  Circuit  Courts. 

Mr.  Muir  pointedly  remarks  that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  North 
price  of  regularity."  He  states  that  many  County  Boards  give  Forfarshire, 
two  vacations,  one  in  July  and  another  during  the  potato-lifting 
season.  While  in  the  rural  schools  the  infants  are  not  un- 
reasonably withdrawn-from  attendance  during  the  latter  interval, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  their  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
he  fails  to  see  why  the  infants  are  not  at  this  time  retained  in 
the  larger  town  schools,  such  as  those  of  Kirriemuir,  par- 
ticularly as  the  weather  during  the  month  of  October  is  selaom 
unfavourable  to  their  attendance. 

During  last  winter  a  wide-spread  epidemic  of  measles  in  South 
Dundee,  together  with  an  increase  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  Forfarshire, 
district  outside  Dundee,  seriously  affected  the  attendance ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  an  improvement  m  the  maintenance  of  regularity 
is  encouragingly  manifest,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
summary  percentage  for  the  entire  district  was  88*2,  as  com- 
pared  with  86*5  of  last  year.  This  improvement  Mr.  Wattie 
mainly  attributes  to  the  moral  influence  and  zeal  of  the  teachers. 
In  cases  where  a  short  vacation  for  potato-lifting  is  granted,  he 
points  out  that  the  attendance  during  the  short  interval  between 
this  vacation  and  the  summer  holidays  is  in  general  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  summer  vacation 
in  the  country  schools  were  to  begin  at  the  end  of  June,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Dundee  schools.  A  collateral  advantage 
would  be  that  the  children  would  not  be  confined  in  school 
during  the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  which  have  an  enervating 
effect  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Mr.  Macdonald  reports  an  improvement  in  the  average  attend-  Mr.  Mac- 
ance  for  his  district.     Thus  32  schools,  as  compared  with  28  in  donald's 
the  previous  year,  reached  a  percentage  of  90  or  over,  and  a  ^*^*'^*^^ 
considerable  number  of  the  schools  have  all  but  reached  90  per 
eent.    On  the  other  hand  12  schools  have  made  less  than  80 
per  cent.     Mr.  Macdonald  finds  that  the  suspension  or  dis- 
allowance of  the  Grant  under  Article  19  B  (6)  is  having  a 
salutary  effect,  but  he  thinks  that  "  the  time  has  come  for  raising 
the  standard  of  this  Article  by  at  least  5  per  cent.,"  and  further 
that  '^nothing  under  75  percent,  is  in  any  circumstances  worthy 
of  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  special  Grant."    He  calls  attention 
to  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  claim  for  the  Special 
Highland  Grant — the  census  of  children  of  school  age  being  in 
some  instances  derived  from  the  school  roisters  rathcir  than 
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from  official  sources,  in  other  cases  obtained  by  the  hap-hazard 
method  of  dividing  the  estimated  population  by  6,  while  in  some 
cases  the  names  of  children  have  been  removed  from  the  school 
roll  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  maximum  Grant  under  Article 
19  B  (6). 
Exemptions.  On  the  whole  the  number  of  exemptions  granted  does  not 
appear  to  be  excessive. 

The  Dundee  School  Board  have  last  year  diminished  the 
number  of  exemptions,  and  have  taken  energetic  proceedings 
against  defaulting  parents,  summoning  before  tnem  144  parents, 
and  instituting  successful  prosecutions  in  47  cases.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  of  the 
applications  (1,385  last  year  as  compared  with  1,854  for  1904-5) 
and  in  the  number  of  exemptions  granted  (574  as  compared 
with  756  for  the  previous  year).  This  salutory  change  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  a  comparison  with  tne  former  sysliem  of 
exemption  automatically  determined  by  the  passing  of  certain 
standard  examinations.  During  the  Jast  year  in  which  this 
system  was  in  force  the  number  of  half-timers  in  Dundee 
"  reached  (to  use  Mr.  Wattle's  words)  the  appaUing  total  of  5,093, 
while  2,432  children  under  the  age  of  14  left  school  altogether." 
In  the  part  of  the  district  outside  Dundee  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions granted  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  Barry  Parish 
exemption  certificates  for  a  fortnight  or  thereby  are  granted 
during  the  potato-lifting  season. 

The  number  of  exemptions  granted  is  not  as  a  rule  excessive, 
except  in  Caithness,  where  it  reached  87,  but  35  of  these  were  in 
one  parish,  the  only  conditions  imposed  being  that  the  children 
had  Deen  kept  regularly  at  school  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application. 

In  certain  parts  of  Orkney  exemption  is  granted  to  a  liirge 
number  of  children  over  12  for  outside  employment  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  on  condition  that  the  children  must  attend 
regularly  after  returning  to  school.    Even  if  we  assume  the 
legitimacy  of  such  prolonged  absence  from  school,  this  condition 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  attendance  before  the  date  of 
exemption. 
Health  and       In  some  isolated  instances  the  health  and  physical  condition 
Physical       of  the  school  children  is  receiving  systematic  attention  in  the 
Condition  of  fQj.jjj  ^f  medical  inspection.     Thus  Mr.  Robertson  reports  that 
Children.       ^^^  Landward  School  Board  of  Inverness  invited  Dr.  Lang,  of 
Mr.  Robert- Inverness,  to  examine  about  500  children  within  its  area  of 
son's  Dis-      administration.     The  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  the  pro- 
portion of  physically  defective  children  being  just  over  2J  per 
cent.    The  Bur^h  School  Board  also  has  directed  its  attention 
particularly  to  sight-testing,  and  the  headmasters  are  careful  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  made  by  the  medical  officer  fotr  the  apjpro- 

f)riate  treatment  of  defects.  The  Inverness  County  Committee 
ikewise  secured  Dr.  Lang's  service  for  a  short  course  of  leetur^, 
subsequently  published  and  circulated,  on  Phjrsical  Ciiltura 
The  same  Committee  has  applied  to  the  Frovinci|^l  Committee 
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for  the  institution  of  Physical  Culture  classes  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  on  the  subject. 

In  South  Forfarshire  this  subject  is  bulking  largely  in  import-  South  For- 
ance.  The  Dundee  School  Board  has  made  me  interesting  fa rshire. 
experiment  of  appointing  Lady  Visitors  to  the  schools  in  the 
poorer  localities.  These  ladies  receive  from  the  headmasters 
every  week  a  list  of  children  who  are  dirty,  neglected,  or 
irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  after  visiting  the  homes  of 
these  children  report  to  the  headmasters  the  result  of  their 
inquiries.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  lady  visitors  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  well  received.  Bad  cases  are  reported  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  and  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Cases  of  honest  poverty  are  reported  to 
the  Parish  Council  or  to  benevolent  organisations.  A  similar 
system  of  visitation  is  applied  to  one  of  the  Episcopal  Schools. 
At  the  end  of  last  session  the  Dundee  School  Board  took  the 
further  important  step  of  appointing  a  mwlical  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  investigate  doubtful  cases  of  illness  or  alleged 
inability  to  attend  school,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  functions 
will  in  the  future  be  extended  to  an  examination  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children.  At  one  of  the  schools  apparatus  for 
weighing  and  measuring  the  children  and  for  eye-testing  has 
been  provided. 

Mr.   Philip  includes  in  his    report    a  contribution  by  Mr.  Feeding  of 
Rankine  on  the  Feeding  of  School  Children  in  Kincardineshire.  School 
and  as  it  furnishes  information  which  may  be  generally  useful  I  Children, 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  in  full. 

*^In  the  rural  parts  of  Kinqardineshire  the  soup  kitchen  is  a  universal 
institntion,  and  tuere  is  no  doubt  that  to  it  is  paxtlv  due  the  very  satis- 
factoi*y  character  of  the  attendance  in  these  schools  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  following  account  of  the  working  of  a  typical  soup  kitchen  in  the 
district  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  soup  kitchen  in  connection  with 
Arbuthnott  Public  School  was  started  in  1880  by  a  Committee  specially 
formed  for  that  purpose.  The  Committee  is  at  present  composed  of  the 
School  Board  and  tne  headmaster.  The  expense  of  erecting  a  sou})  kitchen 
and  supplying  it  with  cooking  utensils,  &c.j  waa  £21  148.  4d.,  and  as 
£26  19s.  9d.  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  the  Soup  Kitchen  Fund 
started  with  a  balance  of  £4  5b.  5d.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables 
are  supplied  gratis  by  the  farmers  and  other  parishioners.  Each  child  pays 
id.  per  meal,  for  which  he  receives  a  slice  of  bread  and  soup  ad  libitum. 
No  family  is  asked  to  pay  more  than  2d.  per  day.  Potato-soup  is  given  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  barley  broth  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week*  The  cook  is  paid  lOd.  per  dav  ;  and  the  meal,  which  generally  takes 
less  tJian  20  minutes,  is  served  by  the  girls  with  the  help  of  the  teachers. 
The  number  en  the  rqll  averages  110;  and  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  take 
dinner  daily  for  16  or  17  weeks  every  winter.  After  being  in  operation  for 
15  years  the  Soup  Kitchen  Fund  is  left  with  a  credit  balance  of  between 
£5  and  £6.  Bread  is^  however,  not  usually  supplied  free,  the  children  are 
expected  to  bring  their  own  'pieces.'  The  general  practice  is  also  to  charge 
a  family  of  throe  for  .two  meals  oxily.'' 

' ;  On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Robertson  writes  as  foUows  >— 

*  "In  winter  tSie  attendance  in  an  increasing  number  of  schools  is  greatly 

helped  by  the  provisioii  of  a  simple  meal.    Private  donations  in  money  or 

.Jundy  with  the  assistance  of  the  ijroceeds  of  School  Concerts,  (fec.^  meet  the 

expe^a^  an4  <th^e.is  jeveiy  evidence  that  the  ACTasi^ement  will  in  time 
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spread  thtoUgh  the  country.  The  vexed  question  of  statutory  free  meals  la 
at  present  in  abeyance,  i  am  inclined  to  think  that  voluntary  effort  might 
confidently  be  relied  upon  for  a  much  wider  extension  of  the  valuable 
system  of  a  daily  free  meal,  at  least  during  the  winter.  I  hope  to  see  tlie 
day  when  a  small  Cookery  and  Laundry  annexe  will  l)e  provided  for  every 
school,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  large  scnools  in  the  South 
such  rooms  may,  with  an  easy  alteration  of  the  furniture,  also  be  used  for 
simple  wood-work  instruction.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  there 
if>  an  appalling  waste  of  good  food  in  rural  districts  through  ignorance  of 
Elementary  Cookery,  and  that  children  grow  up  with  a  distaste  for  simple 
nourishing  food  owing  to  the  pampered  home-feeding  so  much  in  vogue. 

I  may  add  from  my  own  observation  that  this  "distaste*' 
tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  free  meal,  which  in  most  cases 
consists  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  Scotch  broth,  pea-soup, 
lentil  soup,  &c. 

C. — Organisation  and  Staffing. 

Several  of  the  inspectors  comment  upon  the  want  of  a  co- 
ordinating and  unifying  influence  on  the  part  of  the  headmasters 
of  large  schools  as  regards  both  the  methods  and  results  of 
instruction.  The  classes  are  to  too  great  an  extent  separate 
units,  whose  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  aims  of 
the  school  are  imperfectly  and  even  at  times  inconsistently 
defined.     Thus  Mr.  McKechnie  says  : — 

"  The  school  ....  is  too  often  not  a  unit  but  a  series  of  self-con- 
tained cla.s8es.  The  fault,  I  suppose,  lies  with  the  headmaster,  who  does 
not  exert  a  strong  enough  influence  on  his  staff.  This  is  no  doubt  a  some- 
what delicate  and  difficult  task,  but  the  success  which  attends  really 
thorough  supervision  is  so  great  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  inspector 
to-day  to  secure  that  every  master  should  have  a  very  close  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  all  his  staff  and  of  the  dovetailing  of  the  successive 
stages  with  one  another.  A  necessary  condition  of  such  supervision  i« 
time." 

This  individualistic  tendency  sometimes  goes  even  farther. 

Thus  Mr.  Robertson  says : — 

"  An  essential  weakness  in  many  well-staffed  schools  is  the  difficulty 
which  headmasters  have  in  exerting  their  authority  throughout  the  entire 
school.  One  is  conscious  here  and  there  of  an  accretion  of  personal  interest 
and  f  eclinff  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  subordinate  staff,  especially  if 
they  have  Deen  for  years  in  the  school  or  happen  to  be  backed  by  external 
influence.  The  reasonable  authority  of  the  nead-teacher  is  in  consequence 
baulked,  and  the  organisation  of  the  school  presents  a  variety  of  stalled, 
isolated  sections,  working  in  disregard  of  the  general  trend  of  the  whole 
curriculum.  The  work  of  course  suffers  by  overlapping  and  from  all  the 
results  of  more  or  less  divisive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff.'' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  heritages  of 
the  old  standard  system.  Assistants  were  appointed  by  schtiol 
boards  to  take  charge  of  certain  standards,  their  professional 
reputation  depended  upon  their  success  with  the  work  assigned 
to  them,  they  naturally  objected  to  any  interference  with  their 
responsibility,  and  an  imperium  in  ivipetno  was  established 
which  was  fatal  to  the  homogeneous  working  of  the  school.  One 
can  understand  also  that  some  of  Vthe  younger  teachers  whose 
educational  outlook  has  been  widened,  shoula  be  averse  to  the 
acceptance  of  methods  or  the  recognition  of  aims  too  closely 
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interwoven  with  an  obsolete  system,  and  loyalty  in  such  cases 
may  run  counter  to  conviction*  Two  remedies  may  be  suggested : 
one  is  that  the  headmasters  should  definitely  abandon  the  old 
standard  system  even  in  its  disguised  forms,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  should  take  their  assistants  into  counsel  and  discuss  educa- 
tional problems  wirli  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
ieaeher»  have  iiDt  yet  t'ully  roulised  the  essential  character  of  the 
new  system  such  ma  may  be  deduced  from  the  Code  and  from 
successive  Blue-books.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Muir  offers  some 
highly  pertinent  observations.    He  says : — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  many  teachers  never  see  the  reports  which  the  chief 
inspectors  take  so  much  trouble  in  compiling  and  in  contributing  to  which 
the  district  ins^tors  take  no  small  interest.  The  Blue-book  with  its  mass 
of  statistics  is  inevitably  cumbrous  and  proportionately  expensive.  But 
surely  there  is  no  teacher  but  can  aflford  the  few  pence  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Qeneral  Report  of  the  Division  to  which  he  belongs.  Nor 
would  the  purchase  of  the  other  two  General  Reports  involve  an  extrava- 
gant  outlay The  teachers  would  probably  find  there  some 

matters  that  had  been  orally  pressed  upon  them  by  inspectors  at  their 
visits.  But  these  oral  suggestions  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  regarded  as 
embodying  fads  of  the  inspector  or  sub-mspector.  Clothed  with  print  and 
armed  with  something  like  authority  they  might  lessen  the  number  of 
mistakes  and  futilities  which  we  have  to  dwell  on  year  by  year," 

Naturall3%  when  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  new  system  fail 
to  be  recognised,  the  old  standard  requirements  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  retained,  with  the  result  that  classification,  as  an 
element  of  organisation,  exhibits  a  degree  of  subdivision  and 
over-lapping  which  is  inimical  to  effective  teaching,  as  involving 
both  a  waste  of  time  and  a  dispersion  of  educational  effort. 
This  tendency  is  particularly  to  be.  deprecated  in  the  case  of 
sinall  and  moderatdy-sized  schools.  Mr.  McKechnie  mentions  a 
case  where  in  a  "one-teacher"  school  he  found  seven  grades  in 
reading  above  the  infants,  and  that  reading  alone  took  up  almost 
the  whoie  morning.  He  adds,  however, "  on  the  whole,  more 
grouping  is  done  now  wherever  it  is  practicable."  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  small  schools  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  in  such  schools  grouping  is  an  almost 
indispensable  condition  of  efficiency,  not  only  because  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  do  their  work  with  more  economy  of  time  and 
less  distraction,  but  also  because  there  is  thus  room  for  the  inter- 
play of  stimulus  and  example  among  scholars  of  varying  stages 
of  advancement. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  the  organisntion  of  the  work 
in  the  individual  classes.  On  this  point  some  useful  remarks 
occur  in  Mr.  Philip's  report,  tending  to  show  how  mechanical 
and  indeed  irrational  the  work  often  is. 

"  Pupils  who  have  again  and  again  proved  that  they  can  write. and  spell 
well  are  never  allowed  to  miss  a  dictation  exercise,  the  most  expert 
counter  must  drudge  through  exercises  that  are  necessary  i)erhap3  for 
oUier  members  of  the  class,  pupils  who  can  read  well  must  always  listen 
during  the  struggle  of  others  wth  the  lesson.  Why  should  not  such  pupils 
be  rewarded  by Tbeing  allowed  to  read  a  book  silently,  to  write  a  composi- 
tion instead  of  a  dictation  ;  to  solve  for  themselves  problems  in  Arithmetic  : 
or  if  weak  in  one  subject  and  strong  in  another,  wny  not  save  time  from 
the  one  and  give  it  to  the  other  ? " 
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Mr.  Topping,  to  whom  these  remarks  are  due,  adds  that  the 
mechanical  class  time-table  must  in  such  cases  be  considerably 
altered.    Mr.  Philip  urges  a  similar  view.     He  says  :— 

"  The  large  city-schools  are  over-instructed— a  platitude.  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  The  class  teacher  must  learn  to  work  like  the  country  teacher. 
The  class  must  be  divided  into  sections ;  and  this  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary  by  the  new  methods  in  English  and  Arithmetic,  which  re^iuire  ao 
much  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil " 

In  a  word :  the  habit  of  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  should  be  more  largely  cultivated,  so  that  each  pupil  vrill 
realise  the  adaptation  of  nis  work  to  his  capacity  and  attainments 
and  thus  escape  the  mind-deadenins;  effect  of  perfunctory 
emplo3'ment.  The  apprehension  that  tne  discipline  will  suffer  is 
a  visionary  one ;  in  a  school  brimming  with  intellectual  activity 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  stillness  of  a  lethal  chamber. 
Moreover,  the  listlessness  and  inattention  which  result  from 
unsuitable  occupations  are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  good 
discipline. 
The  School  '^  ^^  becoming;  more  generally  recognised  that  a  school  library 
Library.  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  school  equipment,  alike  for  home 
reading  and  silent  reading  in  class,  both  of  which  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  reading  habit  witn  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  benefits 
which  accrue  from  it.  The  movement  in  this  direction  has  beeai 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Coats  of  Paisley, 
whose  supply  of  boots  to  a  large  number  of  schools  has  been 
most  gratefully  and  warmly  appreciated.     Mr.  Robertson  reports : 

"The  supply  of  suitable  literature  and  text-books  is  wonderfully  foil, 
thanks  very  largely  to  Mr.  Coats'  munificence.  He  has  put  the  country 
schools  under  a  further  debt  to  him  by  supplying  during  the  past  year  a 
very  well  selected  set  of  books  for  supplementary  classes,  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  also  of  standard  Gaelic  literature.  We  in  the  north  are  sincerely 
grateful  for  the  splendid  and  practical  help  to  popular  education  which  his 
well-timed  and  well-considered  benevolence  has  given  to  remote  and 
struggling  districts." 

Both  Mr.  Wattie  and  Mr.  McKechuie  report  to  the  same  effect. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  school  library  Mr.  Wattie  notes  two 
divergent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  one  being  te 
impose  home-reading  as  a  task,  thus  stifling  the  pupils'  interest 
in  the  subject-matter,  the  other  bein|;  to  allow  the  pupils  to  read 
pretty  much  at  random  books  contained  in  some  public  Ufamry 
or  possessed  by  their  personal  friends.  In  this  latter  procedure 
the  teacher  withdraws  himself  from  any  influence  upon  die  dhoiee 
of  books  and  is  unable  to  form  an  exact  idea,  except  indirectly, 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  reading.  The  use  of  the  school 
library  is  having  a  most  beneficial  enect  in  various  dii^ctions: 
the  children's  vocabulary  is  widened,  facility  in  reading  is  pro- 
moted, power  of  composition  is  increased,  usefal  information  is 
acquired,  and  general  intelligence  is  quickened. 

The  composition  of  the  school  libraries  varies  with  the  tasteof 
,ne  teachers  and  the  circumstances  of  the  schools.  In  the  main, 
popular  hooks  and  such  as  have  some  claim  to  literary  merit  aie 
selected.  There  is  occasionally  a  sprinklii\g  of  scientific  wofks; 
but  poetry  is  at  a  discount. 
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Mr.  MoKechnie  reports  that  silent  reading  in  school  is  be-  xjse  of  the 
coming  more  prevalent.    He  says :  Library  for 

"  Silent  reading  is  now  one  of  the  main  devices  for  occupying  the  scholars  ''®^*^8« 
when  the  teacher  is  unable  to  five  them  his  attention  ;  and  this  emancipa- 
tion of  the  child  from  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
school  life  at  the  present  moment.  ....  Silent  reading  in  school  is 
particularly  to  be  recommended  for  the  rirls,  who  when  they  return  home 
are  often  i-equired  for  various  domestic  duties." 

He  mentions  that  some  of  the  Coats'  libraries  contain  picture- 
>  books  and  very  easy  reading-books  for  the  infants. 

From  my  personal  obeervaticm  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
school  libraries  are  sometimes  formed  with  too  fastidious  an(l 
austere  a  regard  for  hieh-class  literature,  which  is  often  '  caviare 
to  the  general'  of  school  children.  Humbler  specimens  of 
literature,  if  unobjectionable  in  point  of  subject  and  treatment — 
breezy  tales  of  adventure  and  simple  domestic  narratives — may 
very  properlv  be  included,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
scholars  will,  as  their  taste  and  intelligence  develop,  gradually 
aspire  to  more  refined,  ciiltured  and  thoughtful  literary  pro- 
ductions. But  it  seems  needful  to  add  that  the  apotheosis  of 
crime  and  crimo-detection  should  be  rigorously  tabooed. 

The  question  of  Physical  Training  is  becoming  more  and  more  Physical 
prominent.  Apart  from  many  other  considerations  it  is  felt  to  Training. 
oe  desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  un- 
fsEtvourable  effects  of  the  restraint  and  confinement  of  school  life. 
The  issue  of  the  departmental  hand-book  and  the  appointment 
of  a  special  Inspector  of  Physical  Training  have  hadf  the  result 
of  systematising  effort  in  this  direction. 

The  Dundee  School  Board  has  appointed  a  thoroughly 'trained 
inspectress  to  direct  this  department  of  school  work,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  session  she  has  visited  all  the  schools,  explain- 
ing to  the  teachers  the  rational  and  proper  regulation  of  the 
seVeral  movements  prescribed.  The  Managers  of  the  Roman 
CbthoUc  and  Episcopal  Schools  in  the  same  city  have  secured  the 
aervioes  of  the  director  of  the  University  College  gjinnasiura  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Montrose  School  Board  nas  made  a  similar 
appcwtment.  The  instructress  under  this  Board  has  applied 
her  teaching  both  to  the  Girls'  Classes  in  the  Academy  and  to 
the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  town.  An  endeavour  is  being 
uiade  tx>  seciue  the  co-operation  of  the  class-teachers,  and  Cap- 
tain FoBter  sujugests  that  County  Committees  should  organise 
clasieB  for  the  instruction  of  these  teachers.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  91  D  class  at  Elgin  has  been  highly 
sucecMsfuL  Captain  Foster  recommends  short  periods  of  physical 
exercise  between  lessons,  and  strongly  deprecates  prolonged 
speUs  of  physical  training  in  the  case  of  m&nts,  urging  the 
importance  in  their  case  of  spontaneous  games  and  exercises. 
He  alao  emphasises  the  importance  of  strict  attention  to 
ventilation ;  tlod  undoubtedly  pnysical  exercise  in  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere stultifies  itself. 
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Where  the  presence  of  '*  over-age  "  children  exists  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  school,  the  reason  is  to  be  mainly  found  m  the 
late  enrolment  of  pupils,  slackness  in  enforcing  regular  attendance, 
and  presumably  in  some  cases  a  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  make  a  good  appearance  with  their  scholars.  Mr.  Wattie*s 
remarks  on  this  suoject  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

'^  The  outstanding  points  are  the  comparatively  late  age  of  enrolment  in 
Public  Schools  and  the  comparatively  early  a^e  of  enrolment  in  the 
Voluntary,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic,  Schools.  This  diiferenee  is 
largely  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  puUic  ^chool  aceommodatiou  .  •  • 
Whether  children  should  begin  their  school  life  as  early  as  three  or  four, 
or  as  late  as  six  or  seven  years  of  age  may  be  a  (^ucstion  open  to  argument 
on  general  grounds  ;  but  the  main  practical  points  to  be  kept  in  view  are 
that  five  is  the  a^e  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  school  machinery  contrived 
to  commence  with  children  of  five  cannit  be -easily  adapted  to  suit  tJbe 
needs  of  children  entering  at  six  or  later,  with  the  result  that,  however 
intellectually  fit  these  latter  may  be,  they  are  pi.t  at  a  permanent  dis- 
advantage, which  becomes  only  too  apparent  in  the  later  stages  of  their 
school  life." 

In  some  districts  (for  example  in  Mr.  Macdonalds)  the 
question  is  complicated  by  the  distance  from  school  and  the 
exposed  character  of  the  roads.     Mr.  Macdonald  remarks : — 

"  The  young  children  .  .  .  have  to  choose  between  a  road  over  a  moor, 
with  sometimes  a  flooded  stream  to  cross,  and  a  three  mile  walk  c»ver  a 
high  exposed  road  :  in  winter  it  is  often  Hobson'a  choice.'' 

A  number  of  considerations  enter  into  the  question.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  receptivity  of  instruction  is  largely  a  matter 
of  age ;  Uiat  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  attendance  at 
school  means  rather  the  imbibmg  of  an  atmosphere  than  the 
assimilation  of  definite  knowledge ;  it  may  also  be  surmised 
that  there  would  be  fewer  seemmgly  "  over-age  *'  children  if  a 
judicious  system  of  promotion  were  adopted;  in  country 
districts,  moreover,  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings may  be  pitted  against  the  dubious  ventilation  and 
confinement  of  school;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  early  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  school  life  is  in 
all  cases  a  great  economy  of  time,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  children  in  large  towns  are,  both  as  regards  health  and 
morals,  infinitely  better  at  school  than  if  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  evil-smelling  and  grimy  lanes  and  closes. 

To  judge  by  the  paucity  of  reference  to  this  subject  in  the 
reports  with  which  I  nave  been  favoured,  it  would  appear  that 
this  important  element  of  instruction  has  not  vet  received  the 
amount  of  attention  to  which  it  is  well  entitlea.  It  appeals  to 
the  constructive  and  imitative  impulse  inherent  in  childhood,  it 
promotes  manual  dexterity  and  co-ordination  of  muscular  effort, 
It  is  an  almost  indispensable  introduction  to  Wood-work,  con- 
tributes to  expertness  ui  Needlework,  and,  as  Mr.  Wattie  justly 
remarks,  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  Arithmetic  in  the  earlier,  and 
Geometry  and  Mensuration  in  the  later,  stages.  In  the  infant 
and  junior  classes  it  supplies,  in  such  suitable  forms  as  paper- 
folding,   clay-modelling,   brick-building,    straw-plaiting,    eta,  a 
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rccreatively  instructive  exercise  which  fills  up  the  intervals  of 
direct  ana  formal  teaching,  advantageously  taking  the  place  of 
the  futile  and  mind -deadening  occupation  of  writing,  or  rather 
scrawling,  upon  a  slate,  which  m  so  many  cases  is  a  mere  apology 
for  idleness.  Several  of  the  exercises  also  classed  under  this 
general  designation  have  a  close  relation  to  drawing  and 
colouring;  and  the  children's  invention  of  new  patterns  and 
combinations  forms  the  inchoate  stage  of  designing.  The  per- 
eeptions,  moreover,  of  symmetry,  and  of  the  pleasing  effects  of 
colour,  as  involved  in  certain  exercises,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dawning  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  As,  accoraing  to  Goethe,  art  is 
closely  allied  to  the  idiosyncracy  of  women,  not  a  few  of  the 
hand-and-eye  exercises  appeal  strongly  to  the  interest  of  female 
teachers,  and  are  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  children  under 
their  charge. 

Mr.  Wattie  reports  that  this  subject  is  engaging  the  attention  Proposed  ac- 
of  the  Dundee  School  Board,  and  that  it  will  probably  at  an  ti<)n  bj-  the 
early  date  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  in  that  City.  s  4»"^*?** 

Bof  rd. 
D.   The  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  several  elements  of  instruction 
in  the  school  curriculum  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  alleged  multiplicity  of  subjects  involved  in  the  more  Alleged  mul- 
recent  requirements  of  the  Code.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  tiplicity    of 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  newer  subjects  is  ^"^y^^^ts. 
intrinsically  useful,  and  for  the  purposes  of  later  life  almost 
indispensable,  nor  can  the  introduction  of  any  one  of  them  be 
regaraed  as  a  "  fad."     If  the  question  were  asked — can  we  safely 
dispense  with  Physical  Training  or  Drawing  or  Nature  Know- 
ledge, the  answer  would  usually  be  in  the  negative ;  and  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  the  too  prevalent  error  of  regarding  such 
subjects  as  mere  additions  to    the  curriculum  proceeds  from 
looKing  upon  them  per  ae  and  not  in  their  relations.     This  error 
dates  back  to  the  pigeon-hole  system  of  the  standards.     Each  of  iji^poitance 
these  subjects  has  wide  ramifications,  and   the   teacher's  aim  of  co-ordina- 
should  be  to  establish  points  of  contiict  between  them,  to  trace  tion   of    in- 
their  convergence,  and  thus  impart  unity  to   the  instruction,  atruction. 
Physical  Training  cannot  be  separated  from  its  general  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  scholars,  upon  their  discipline  and  mental 
alertness.  Drawing  relates  itself  to  Geography,  Mensuration  and 
Geometry,  while  Nature  Knowledge  is  closely  connected  with  both 
Geograpny  and  Elementary  Science.    Hence  the  newer  subjects, 
when  intelligently  taught,  give  boch  precision  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  the  related  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  tne  time 
spent   upon  them  justifies  and   rewards    itself.    The    cynical 
Koman  motto — Dirndl  et  impera — does  not  apply  to  educational 
processes,  in  which  integration  is  no  less  important  than  differ- 
entiation.   But  this  integrating  and  co-ordinating  principle  will 
never  be  realised  so  long  as  snippets  of  time  are  given  to  snippets 
of  instruction,  and  every  subject  "  fights  for  its  own  hand    like 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd. 
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llie  question  of  local  "  accent,"  comprising,  as  it  does,  both  the 
sentence-accent  {Satzbetonumg)  axii  the  local  colouring  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  appears  to  be  generally  neglected,  and  yet,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  to  wnat  an  extent  teachers  migrate  from  one  dlistrict 
to  another,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  desirable  that  outstanding 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  should  be  as  far  as  possible  temovea, 
and  an  approacn  made  to  the  established  norm  of  English  speech. 
It  is  not  meant  that  we  should  aim  at  an  Anglicised,  which  is 
often  an  affected,  mode  of  speaking,  nor  is  it  ever  possible 
entirely  to  eradicate  provincial  peculiarities ;  all  that  is  meant  Is 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  a  close  approxim£|,tion  to  the 
form  of  utterance  prevalent  among  educated  people  in  general. 
For  example,  man  should  not  be  pronounced  either  as  Ttien  or 
man.  The  most  eflfective  means  of  correcting  such  local 
peculiarities  is  some  knowledge  of  Phonetic :  if  we  realise  that 
mon  instead  of  man  is  simply  a  case  of"  rounding  "  the  a,  correc- 
tion becomes  easy  and  obvious.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  acquire 
such  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  Phonetic  as  will  serve  to 
explain,  and  consequently  to  rectify,  sharply  defined  peculiariti^ 

Both  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Wattio  highly  commend  the  "  phonic " 
method  of  teaching  to  read.    The  former  says : — 

"What  is  done  in  this  way  by  little  creatures  taught  on  the  phonic 
system— at  Montrose  Academy  for  instance— would  seem  marvellous  to 
old-fashioned  teachers,  bond  slaves  of  the  letter.  I  hope  not  again  to  hear 
the  senseless  advice  *  spell  it'  given  when  a  child  'cranes'  at  a  big  word 
or  one  previously  unseen.  What  help  is  eye-en-vte-eye-jee-o^rHiy-tee-u  to 
the  pronunciation  of  invigorattV^ 

Mr.  Wattie  explains  the  method  as  practised  in  one  of  the 
best  Dundee  infant  schools. 

"  The  children  are  presented  with  the  picture  of  (say)  an  ox,  and  after 
some  conversation  about  the  subject  of  the  picture,  tneir  attention  is 
directed  to  its  name  written  on  the  black-board.  The  two  sounds  o  and  x 
are  then  taught  and  practised  by  the  children,  and  they  are  then  set  to 

make  the   two    letters    in    plasticine    and    on    the    sand-tray 

Other  picture  lessons  follow,  dealing  in  the  same  way  with/oar,  hoXyjnm^  cvm, 
pen^  hen,  <&c.,  the  series  being  contnved  to  brine  in  new  sounds  gradually. 
....  After  the  alphabet  has  been  completed  reading  from  sheets  and 
books  is  started." 

My  own  experience  is  that  this  method  answers  very  well  with 
the  continuous  sounds,  such  as  /,  v,  8,  m,  n,  &c. ;  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  presented  by  the  "  explosive  "  sounds,  such  as,  f,  p,  g,  &c. 
for  the  articulation  of  which  a  vocalic  adjunct  {Naclismiag)  is 
needed.  These  explosives  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage, 
and  probably  in  conjunction  with  vocalic  sounds  already 
aquired  :  thus,  ta,  de,  pi,  go,  &c. 

Much  of  the  diflSculty  attending  the  first  stages  of  reading 
would  be  reUeved  by  the  illustrative  use  of  the  black-board,  of 
which  one  of  the  advantages  is  that  distinguishing  marks  and 
indications  can  be  employed.  Thus,  ch  and  sli,  ea,  ee,  oe,  &c.,  can 
be  written  as  single  symbols  by  linking  the  letters,  and  the 
sounds  of  0  in  ^0  and  do  respectively  can  bed  iscriminated  by 
means  of  some  arbitrary  accent.  At  a  later  stage  the  effeet  of 
final  e  in  modifying  the  preceding  vowel  can  be  simiUrlj  indi- 
cated, thus  hat,  hate.   After  a  time  these  marks  can  be  discaided. 
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For  a  more  advanced  stage,  syllabication,   which,    as    Mr.  Syllabica- 
Rankine  points  out,  is  too  much  neglected,  may  profitably  be  tion. 
employed  and  brought  into  relation  with  word-building.     To         • 
this  expedient  the  French  grammarians  attach    the    utmost 
importance,  making  each  syllable  begin  with  a  consonant  auite 
inaependently  of  etymology :  thus,  hi-si-ter,  lo-gique,  fa-ta-liate, 
m/i'ta'dif,  &c. 

The  reiterated  reading  of  the  same  book  is,  as  is  pointed  out  Reading- 
in  one  or  two  reports,  fatal  to  facility  and  expertness  in  reading,  books. 
The  reason  for  it  Mr.  Muir  attributes  to  "the  sub-conscious 
mental  modifications  of  the  schoolmaster's  mind,"  who  still  clings 
to  the  antiquated  idea  of  securing  as  many  passes  as  possible. 
One  would  fain  hope  that  such  cases  are  few.  The  abundance 
of  periodicals  and  cheap  reprints  supplies  ample  materials  for 
"  unseen  **  or  silent  reading,  on  which  almost  all  the  inspectors 
very  properly  lay  great  stress. 

Mr.  McKechnie  reports  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
adds: — 

**  The  rigid  adherence  to  the  old  reader  is  disappearing,  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  n)riDidable  obstacles  to  occasional  promotion  is  being  removed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  common  sense  in  this  matter  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  idea  of  six  standards  ivill  give  the  teachers  a  much 
better  chance  in  their  small  schools." 

Many  of  the '  reading-books  for  young  classes  are  not  as 
judiciously  compiled  as  they  should  be,  freely  introducing,  as 
they  do,  anomalous  words  like  Imay,  shoe,  slioutder,  people^  etc. 

It  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  time  formerly  given  to  .^.  gpnir 
dictation  has  been  of  late  years  considerably  curtailed,  with  *°^' 

results  on  which  teachers  are  not  agreed.     1  should  imagine 
that  penmanship  is  more  likely  to  be  prejudicially  affected  tnaii  Helation  to 
spelling.     After  all,  giving  a  dictation  exercise  is'not  teaching  to  l>ictation  ; 
spell ;   and,  though  the  anomalies  of  English  spelling  are  pro- 
verbial, the  principle  of  analogy  is  widely  operative  and  capable 
of  more  or  less  definite  exposition,  particularly  as  regards  the 
Latin  elements  of  our  lai^age,  and  the  application  of  the 
word-building  and  derivation  lessons  to  the  forms  of  English  to  Word- 
orthography  would  probably  prove  more  useful  than  arbitrary  building, 
attempts  at  reform  based  neither  upon  historic  nor  phonetic 
principles. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  observations  on  this  subject  are  well  worthy  (3)  Tenman. 
of  attention : —  ship 

"There  is  some  danger  of  making  a  fetish  of  what,  though  important, 
is  not  all-important ;  but,  avoiding  this,  we  might  well  encourage  a  boy  to 
take  in  some  measure  the  pride  in  his  hand-writing  that  wus  taken  in  the 
days  of  writing  masters  and  copi^erplatc,  with  this  difference,  however,  tliat 
he  should  feel  that  his  aim  is  ability  to  write  not  only  well  but  rapidly." 

We  must,  in  fact,  be  reasonable,  and,  while  we  may  occasionally 
invite  a  tour  de  force  of  penmanship,  we  cannot  expect  a  com- 
position to  be  as  well  written  as  a  dictation  exercise,  because  the  Limitation 
mental  exertion  is  to  a  considerable  extent  incompatible  with  of  Uni- 
model  penmanship.     Moreover,  so  long  as  one  hand  differs  from  formity. 
another  hand  in  cajjabiUty  of  muscular  adjustment,  so  long  shall 
we  have  differences  in  the  style  and  quality  of  the  writing,  and 
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what  we  should  mainly  insist  on  is  perfect  legibility  and  a  fait 

Avoidance     degree  of  neatness.     A  uniform  and  often  cramped  position  of 

of  cramj)ed    the  fingers  and  a  constrained  posture,  involving  for  the  time 

posture,  &c.;  being  an  injurious  distortion  of  the  spine,  appear  now  to  have 

been    generally    abandoned.      Nor  need   we  deny    to    school 

children  a  degree  of  individuality  in  this  exercise  to  which  we 

are  accustomed  in  our  correspondence.     And,  indeed,  it  would  ill 

become  some  of  us  to  be  too  critical  of  penmanship;   quis 

tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditions  querentes  I 

It  is  important  to  avoid  taking  the  writing  lesson  immediately 
after  a  school-interval,  when  both  the  nerves  and  the  muscles 
are  apt  to  be  tremulous  with  physical  exertion.  One  would 
suppose  that  drawing  and  practical  geometry  ought  to  have  a 
favourable  effect  upon  penmanship;  and  this  is  a  point  on 
which  one  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  teachers. 
Most  of  us  have  observed  that  vertical  writing  tends  to  asjstime 
a  backward  slope,  and  that  angular  writing  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  scribble.  Probably  a  fair  round  hand  is  most  suited  to 
school  purposes.  Undue  interspacing  of  the  letters  also  is 
unfavourable  to  Icjgibility. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  .  teachers 
regarding  the  function  and  teaching  of  Grammar.  Mr.  Macdonald 
proposes  during  the  current  session  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
teachers  on  this  subject.    Mr.  Muir  says : — 

"  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  technicalities  of  Grammar,  but  we 
cannot  do  without  them.  If  tney  were  banished  from  the  curriculum  we 
should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  asking  in  some  roundabout  way  the 
relation  in  a  sentence  of  one  word-— of  one  clause— to  another." 

Undoubtedly  some  knowledge  of  formal  Grammar  is  indispen- 
sable.    How,  (ox  example,  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  such  forms 
as —  Walking  in  the  garden  this  morning  I  heard  the  lark  sin^, 
and  Walking  is  a  health-giving  exercise  ?   Manv  of  these  techm- 
calities  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  word-ouilding  and  inci- 
dentally in  the  course  of  reading  and  composition  exercises. 
Conventional  correctness  of  expression  may  in  the  earlier  stages 
be  quite  well  empirically  taught.      In  the  later  stages,  and 
particularly  in   the   Supplementary   Classses,    an    elementary 
knowledge  of  English  historical  Grammar  would  rationalise  tliis 
empirical  teaching     If  a  teacher  finds  that  the  process  called 
"Parsing."  "  parsing  "  secures  correctness  of  expression,  and  that  no  child  in 
his  school  will  say  "  the  boys  runs  "  or  "  who  did  you  see  in  the 
garden  ? "  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  discouraged ;  but  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  reflect  that,  as  English  is  largely  an  unm- 
uected  language,  the  terminology  borrowed  from  Latin  Grammar 
is  only  jpro  tanto  applicable,  ana  it  might  be  usefiil  for  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted    with    the    process    which    French 
grammarians,  with  the  logical  tendency  »)f  their  race,  conduct 
under  the  name  6f  analyse. 
(5)  Composi-     My  colleagues  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  subject  ot 
^^'      -      composition.    This  is  partlj^  due  to  the  greater  attention  be- 
generaUm-    stowed  upon  sentence-making  and  the  oral  work  in  general, 
provement.    partly  to  the  selection  of  more  attractive  material,  and  partly 
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to  the  introduction  of  the  exercise  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than 
formerly.     Mr.  Muir  says : — 

•*  I  get  some  wonderful  attempts  at  com|)osition  from  very  young  Letter- 
children.  Letter- writing— the  mystery  of  wliich  was  not  by  them  of  old  writing 
time  commenced  except  to  Standard  VI.-  is  in  fact  a  natural  exercise  to 
set  to  a  child  of  ten,  as  soon  as  he  can  jmt  two  sentences  together  .... 
Interestii^^  matter  is  found  in  these  letters  dealing  with  their  hcHnes,  the 
baby,  their  messages,  their  games,  their  tea-parties,  their  holiday  trips, 
their  i)ets.  liVith  old  pupils  all  these  topics  can  be  dealt  with,  and  one  also 
gets  cfeliberate  themes  taken  from  Political  History,  Geography,  or  Nature 
Knowledge." 

One  serious  obstacle  to    the    development    of  composition  Poverty     of 
is  the  stinted  use  of  literary  language  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  style  in 
— probably  from  a  fear  of  appearing  pedantic  or  affected.     Mr.  teaching. 
McKechnie's  striking  remark,  '*  teachers  put  too  severe  a  check 
upon  the  exuberance  of  their  own  eloquence,"  should  be  pon- 
dered by  every  teacher.    The  spoken  word,  the  literary  form  in 
oral  use,  make  a  much  deeper  impression  than  the  phraseology 
of  a  book;  and  the  actual  employment  of  a  word  or  phrase  by 
the  teacher  is  more  illuminative  than  any  definition.    ^Ihe  com- 
pletion also  of  the  ellipse  in  composition  exercises — a  method  ,^        .    , 
greatly  favoured  by  French  Grammarians— is  not  only  a  valuable  EUipse. 
aid  to  composition  but  also  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  general  intelligence.      The  teaching  of  derivation  also  Derivation, 
tends  to  enlarge  and  give  precision  to  the  chilaren's  vocabulary. 
On  suitable  occasions  also  the  language  of  gesture,  to  which  the  rpjj^  mimetic 
Latin  races  so  perpetually  resort,  would  help  to  "  visualise  "  the  element, 
meaning  of  words. 

But,  above  all,  the  pupils*  oral  reproduction  of  anecdotes,  his-  Oral    repro- 
torical  or  biographical  incidents,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  consecutive   ^^J?^ 
sentences,  with  the  teacher  s  help,  guidance,  and  criticism,  is  the  "^* 
best  introduction  to  written  composition.     For  the  older  pupils 
no  exercise  can  be  much  better  tnan  paraphrasing.      My  experi- 
encc  however  is  that  the  capabilities  of  this  exercise  are  seldom  ^^P"""^* 
adequately  realised,  being  too  often  confined  to  the  mere  substitu- 
tion of  synonyms,  and  seldom  taking  the  form,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  a  severely  simple  but  idiomatic  expression  of  the  idea,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  an  ornate,  and  even  at  times  rhetorical,  expansion 
of   a    simple    poetic    conception.      Too  much   also    is  usually 
attempted  at  one  time :  a  short  stanza  can  be  profitably  used  to 
exhibit  the  distinction  between  the  prose  and  the  poetic  style, 
the  propriety  of  figures  of  speech,  the  discrimination  of  so-called 
synonyms,  tne  wealth  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  the  plastic 
variety  of  the  English  idiom. 

General  improvement  in  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  is  observ-  (e.) 
able,  particularly  as  regards  mental  operations,  and  a  beginning  Arithmetic 
is  being  made  with  the  rationale  of  arithmetical  processes.     But 
in  this  subject,  as  in  many  others,  the  superstitions  of  the  past 
are  still  too  prevalent.    As  Mr.  Muir  says : — 

"  The  baleful  shadow  of  the  old  law  still  darkens  the  minds  of  many  Effect  of 
teachers.    They  still  seem  to  have  a  hazy  idea  that  the  inspector  will  come  the  old 
round  at  a  fixed  period,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  cards,  and  prepared  to  ''standard" 
e«timato  the  work  of  a  school  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  do  correctly  system, 
two  cunis  out  6f  four.'' 
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Tlxe  undue  separation  of  theory  and  practice  exists  in  this 
subject  as  in  all  others.    Thus  Mr.  Macdonald  says : — 

One-side  I  ''  There  is  a  tendency  to  lay  too  little  stress  on  mechanical  facility  and 

treatment  of  accuracy.^    The  results  of  a  test  in  addition  of  money,  for  example,  in  the 
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highest  class  are  not  infrequently  somewhat  disappointing.  As,  however, 
a  great,  and  some  might  say,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  is  assigned 
to  Arithmetic,  all  that  is  needed  is  an  adjustment  of  theory  to  pnctiee." 

Mr.McKcchnie  thus  illustrates  the  abuse  of  purely  mechanicid 

work : — 

"  Drop  into  a  school  casually,  and  as  often  as  not  the  poor  children  are 
slaving  away  at  *  sums '  usually  of  a  kind  no  longer  useful  on  this  planet." 

He  reports,  however,  that  unpractical  questions  tend  to  dis- 
appear, and  that  problems,  usually  mental  problems,  are  now  in 
evidence.     He  remarks : — 

*' Very  often  the  simplest  questions  prove  disastrous. . .  one  reason  being, 
no  doubt,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  questions  put :  the  children  seem  to 
be  more  accustomed  to  hard  questions." 

Mr.  Muir  s  experience  is  of  a  similar  nature.  At  a  good  school 
he  asked  a  class  to  divide  (not  mentally,  but  on  slate  or  scroll- 
paper)  £1  by  7.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  staggered,  and  only 
recovered  the  command  of  their  mental  resources  when  the 
teacher,  on  being  invited  to  ^ivo  a  specimen  of  their  attain- 
ments, directed  them  to  divide  £306  12s.  S^d.  by  45.  Mr. 
McKechnie  comments  upon  the  neglect  of  arithmetical  theory, 
and  finds  it  surprising  tnat 

^'  so  little  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  meaning  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  dozen  operations  on  which  the  children  spend  some  two 
thousand  hours  of  their  school  life." 

Much  of  the  stupid  work  we  encounter  is  the  result  of  in- 
attention to  the  precise  meaning  and  applicability  of  arithmetical 
terms.  We  find  children  manipulating  decimal  fractions  with- 
out understanding  what  precisely  a  decimal  fraction  is;  and 
they  are  often  far  from  clearly  apprehending  the  meaning  of 
"  proportion,"  "  percentage,"  "  discount,"  etc.  Hence  they  are 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  a  question  which  is  expressed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  disguise  its  immediate  referability  to  a  given  "rula" 
Many  questions  also  require  a  knowledge  of  business  and  com- 
mercial procedure,  whicn  the  teacher  omits  to  supply.  In  the 
higher  classes  the  superstitious  notion  still  prevails  that  an 
algebraical  method  of  solution  is  a  kind  of  High  Treason  against 
Arithmetic.  It  is,  however,  hopeless  to  expect  a  knowle(%e  of 
first  principles  as  long  as  the  generalised  operations  involved  in 
the  use  of  symbols  are  ignored.  In  too  many  cases  Mental  Arith- 
metic is  treated  as  a  collection  of  quirks  rather  than  as  the  exem- 
pliiication  of  contracted  methods  based  u|X)n  first  principles. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  teachers.  They  are  inclined  to  assume  that  certain 
methods  are  now  imposed  upon  them  instead  of  certain  results. 
The  importance  of  rational  methods  is  paramount ;  but  exports 
may  not  infrequently  differ  as  to  the  most  suitable  method.  In 
the  teaching  of  proportion,  for  example,  some  may  advocate  title 
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unitary  method,  others  the  proportional  method ;    the  function 
of  the  inspector  is  not  arbitranly  to  dictate  the  choice  of  the 
method,  but  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  children ;  and  manifestly,  for  example,  the  manipulation  of 
the  method  by  proportion  does  not  fulfil  this  condition  unless 
the  nature  of  proportion,  as  involving  the  equality  of  ratios,  is 
intelligently  realised    The  choice  ot  the  particular  method  will  Choice  of 
be  suggested  by  the  comparative  ease  witn  which  the  logic  of  methods, 
the  operations  can  be  brought  home  to  the  pupils'  minds ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  much  weight  must  oe  attached  to  the 
teacher's  experience.    For  rapidity  of  summation  no  expedient 
is  more  useful  than  that  of  "  Long  Tots  ";  and  for  quick  calcula-  Useful 
tion  in  general  the  old-fashioned  weekly  competition  may  profit-  expedients, 
ably  be  adopted.     Minor  details,  such  as  insistence  upon  the 
mental  performance  of  subsidiary   operations,    contribute    to 
rapidity  of  calculation.       It  is  high  time  that  the  type  of 

auestions  in  many  text-books  of  Arithmetic  should  be  revised ;  Conven- 
\ie  prices  of  commodities  sometimes  require  to  be  modernised ;  tional  tjrpes 
and  digging  trenches,  building  waUs,  reheving  garrisons,  or  the  ^^  ^l^ostions . 
consumption  of  bushels  of  hay,  might  be  discarded  in  £Etvour  of 
questions,  scientific  and  other,  in  which  the  computative  elements 
can  be  stated  with  rigorous  exactitude. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  (7)  History. 
History.     Mr.  Muir  reports  a  "strange  lack  of  memorising  of 
facts,"  too  much  consumption  of  time  over  the  first  centuries  of  ^^^^ 
English  history,  and  omission  to  recapitulate  the  previous  range 
of  study.    Mr.  Macdonald  finds  History  a  "  depressing  subject" 
in  the  schools.  "  Without  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  teacher  it  ^"°^*^®^^^ 
is  a  mere  heap  of  dry  bones."    In  his  district  the  scheme  of  study  ^^^'^  Teacher. 
is  a  compromise  between  the  Concentric  and  the  Periodic,  the  ^   ,    , 
Concentnc  being,  he  Sixys,  **  unworkable  in  small  schools."    In  ^®*"^- 
such  schools,  indeed,  where  grouping  of  classes  is  necessary,  it  is 
obviously  impracticable  to  adapt  the  teaching  of  the  subject  to 
children  at  such  different  stages  of  attainment  and  mental 
development.     Mr.  Philip  reports  that  this  subject  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  old  class  subjects.    He  says,  and  the  remark 
will  be  generally  appreciated: 

"A  head-master  in  one  of  the  large  Aberdeen  schools,  whose  opinion  is  Text- books, 
worth  having,  says  that  the  pupil  is  so  engrossed  thumbing  out  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  reading  the  History  Reader  that  he  has  no  atten- 
tion left  for  the  history A  good  text-book  is  a  necessity." 

He  ouotes  in  this  connection  Mr.  Gallowav's  interesting  reference 
to  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scotland  whicn  was  in  use  40  or  50 
years  ago : 

**It  was  narrow,  prejudiced,  even  bigoted,  but  it  was  alive  in  every  line, 
and  it  was  immensely  popular— partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its 
OhaQvinism.  We  want  a  bc»ok  with  such  graphic  powers  of  description  and 
such  attractions  of  style,  but  with  a  wider  outlook  and  more  deeply-based 
fQKndations." 

:  A  slavish  dep^dence  upon  a  text-book  is,  I  think,  fatal  to  the 
successful  teaching  of  this  subject,  which  to  a  special  degree 
xequizee  mr  tha  teacher  a  full  mastery  of  the   materials  and 
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the  power  of  investing  them  with  living  interest.      As   Mr. 
Macaonald  says:    "More  than  any  subject  History  demands 
in   the  instructor  dramatic  power  and    an    ardour  that  can 
fire  the  im«^nation — ^ts  that  are  not  granted  to  every  man." 
What  is  needed  both  m  the  text-book,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
Eational       teacher,  is  what  Mr.  Galloway  calls  a  "wider  outlook.*'    This 
selection  of   implies  a  recognition  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
Topics.         events  and  great  dominating  movements  and  tendencies,  social, 
political,  commercial,  constitutional,  and  to  establish  this  relation 
the  teacher  will  make  a  judicious  selection  of  his  materials.    He 
will,  for  example,  lay  much  greater  stress  upon  the  War  of  In- 
dependence in  Scotland  than  upon  isolated  episodes  such  as  the 
"  Black  Dinner  "  or  the  "  Gowne  Conspiracy    ;  great  events,  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Indian  Mutiuy, 
will  be  greatly  treated,  in  ample  detail  and  with  full  preparatory 
explanation;  and  biographical  sketches  of  dominatmg  person- 
alities— ^who  are  not  always  kings — will  give  a  living  mterest 
to  the  subject.     Much  also  may  be  done  to  give  animation  and 
Relation  to   impressive  effect  to  the  teacmng  of  the  subject  by  bringing 
Geography ;  Geography  into  combination  with  History.    A  large  illustratea 
to  iliustra- '  History  of  England  also  should  be  in  every  school  library,   so 
tion.  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  children  by  means   of 

pictures  of  striking  scenes  and  events,  manners  and  customs. 
The  teacher's  portraits,  etc.  Above  all,  if  the  teacher  saturates  himself  with 
®^^4y  ^  ^^^  the  subject  by  ample  study,  he  will  be  able  largely  to  dispense 
8u  jec  ^j.j^  those  text-books  in  which  events    are  enumerated    and 

described  without  reference   to  great  national  tendencies  and 
movement& 
(8)    Geo-  Such  of  my  colleagues  as  touch  upon  Geography  are  able  to 

.  graphy.         report  an  improvement  in  its  rational  treatment.     There  is  less 
General  im-  pre-oocupation  with  what  Mr.  Muir  calls  "  the  bald  enumeration 
provement.    q{  physical  features."     Mr.  Macdonald,  while  agreeing  that  a 
better  proportion  in  the  treatment  of   the  subject  is    being 
observed,  adds  the  remark,  "  the  incidental  use  of  the  map  is 
still  very  generally  neglected " — an  'absolutely  stupefying  met. 
Discrimina-  My  own  experience  has  been  that  there  is  too  little  perspective 
tive  and        in  the  teaching  of  the  subject — everything  is  in  the  fore-ground, 
treaSnent     ^^^  *  P^tty  town  receives  as  much  attention  as  London,  Paris, 
of  the  Rome  or  Athens,  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  seemingly  as 

subject.         important  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Rhine  or  the  Tiber.    Physical 
Physical       Geography  also   is    generalljr  n^lected,  and    the  relation    ot 
Geography,   commerce  to  climate,  trade*winds,  natural  productions,  facilities 
of  inter-communication,  etc.,   is  too  frequency  ignored.    The 
main  British  and  continental  railway  lines  also  are  hardly  ever 
Use  of  II-     studied.      The  use  of  photographic  or  other  views  of  famous 
lustrations,   natural  scenes,  triumphs  of  art,  architecture,  or  engineering,  is 
either  non-existent  or  meagre  in  the  extreme.    One  would  also 
like  to  see  the  older  pupils  employed  in  mdking  a  map  of  the 
district  in  which   theu:  school  is  situated,  and  this  properly 
Practical       oriented  and  drawn  to  scale.    They  would  thus  acquire  a  know- 
Teaching      ledge  at  first  hand  of  what  a  map  is  designed  to  be.    Few  of  the 
in  sitv,         school  maps  in  use  are  successful  in  suitably  representing  the 
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configuration  of  the  surface.  The  adoption  of  some  of  these 
more  modem  requirements  of  the  subject  would  reconcile  an 
inspector  to  the  omission  of  a  host  of  names  which  are  of  the 
smallest  practical  importance  and  only  clog  an  over-burdened 
memory. 

Supplementary  Course  Classes. 

My  colleagues  report  very  satisfactory  results  in  connection 
with  the  Supplementary  Courses.     Mr.  W  attie  says : — 

"  Of  the  work  of  the  classes  as  it  whole  one  can  speak  in  terms  of  hearty  -kt^  Wattle's 
commendation.  Formed  as  they  are  of  the  best  of  the  pupi^  and  taught  T)|g(.f;nt 
as  a  rule  by  the  best  and  most  experienced  of  the  teachers,  they  over- 
take a  large  amount  of  work  both  practically  useful  and  intellectually 
stimulating.  .  .  Several  very  good  classes  are  found  in  country  schools, 
where,  the  numbers  being  small,  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  cusposition 
and  circumstances  of  each  pupil  enables  him  to  encourage  indiyidual  effort 
on  the  best  lines.  In  the  rural  schools  more  is  generally  made  than  in 
Dundee  of  the  subject  of  Nature  Knowledge,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
general  level  of  effort  and  of  interest  does  not  stand  nigh.  A  first  step, 
nowever,  towards  putting  the  instruction  in  this  subject  on  a  sounder 
footing  has  been  taken  by  the  institution  of  a  91  D  class  at  Forfar.  The 
attencbnce  at  the  class  was  very  well  kept  up,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  attending  it  was  so  keen 
as  to  lead  to  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  the  class  should  be  renewed 
this  session.  In  Dundee  the  teaching  of  Nature  Knowledge  is  at  present 
under  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Educational 
Institute." 

Mr.  Wattie  also  gives  statistics  with  regard  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Course  Classes  in  his  district.  Out  of  a  total  of  88 
schools  47  have  Supplementary  Classes,  of  which  the  average 
attendance  is  1,568,  and  the  average  of  attendance  is  5.  He 
points  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Supplementary  Classes 
outside  Dundee,  and  says  that ''  the  districts  wnere  no  school  with 
a  Supplementary  Class  is  available  are  now  comparatively  few." 
He  regrets,  however,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils 
attain  the  age  of  fourteen  and  are  then  withdrawn  from  school 
without  reaching  the  stage  of  supplementary  enrolment. 

Mr.  McKechnie  supplies  full  and  valuable  information  respecting  Mr. 
the  Rural  School  Course.  He  regrets  that  it  is  not  oftener  McKechnie's 
attempted,  but  attributes  the  omission  partly  to  initial  difficulties  District. 
of  groimd  and  equipment.  It  appears  also  that  the  instruction 
is  not  in  general  of  a  practical  character.  The  study  of  Botany 
has  been  vigorously  stimulated  by  a  Teachers'  Field  Club,  and 
"at  such  schools  as  Dyke,  Cawdor,  and  Speymouth  .  .  ,  the 
work  in  Botany  is  excellent.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  collections  of 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  are  comprehensive  and  weU-arranged, 
and  the  habit  of  making  such  collections  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  general.  .  .  .  The  school  garden  is  becoming  more 
popular." — The  Orphanage  School  at  Aberlour  is  a  particularly 
successful  example  of  the  thorough  prosecution  of^  the  Rural 
School  Course.  Garden-plots  are  assigned  to  the  scholars,  who 
carefully  record  the  details  of  the  work,  the  sowing  and  seeding 
of  the  plants,  the  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.    The  natural 
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orders  of  plants  also  are  studied,  together  with  their  medidBal 
and  commercial  values.  A  museiun  has  been  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  dried  specimens  of  flowers,  ferns  and  grasses,  with 
their  botanical  designations ;  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
"  the  effect  on  the  taste  and  moral  life  of  the  scholars  cannot  be 
over-estimated."  Land-surveying,  Mr.  McKechnie  adds,  is  not 
infrequent ;  but  "  the  idea  of  rambles  for  the  study  of  nature  has 
not  been  taken  up  by  many :  one  teacher  who  was  told  about  it 
remarked  after  much  reflection — *  I  suppose  one  ramble  a  year 
would  do!'" 

Mr.  Philip  quotes  Mr.  Rankine's  Qjbservations  as  follow : — 

Mr.  Philip's  **  There  is  improvement  to  be  noted  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The 
District.  annotated  abridged  work  and  the  annotated  book  of  literary  extracts 
are  falling  into  disuse  as  class-books,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  hj  the 
unabridged  works  of  good  authors  .  .  .  The  number  of  books  read  in 
class  is  often  surpnsingly  full.  Scott's  historical  novels  are  general 
favourites.  One  of  the  simpler  Shakespeare  plays  ia  usually  attempted  in 
the  second  year,  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  leading  up  to  practical  land- 
measuring  with  the  use  of  the  chain,  have  been  taught  with  praiseworthy 
efficiency.  In  more  than  one  school  in  the  district  a  request  has  been  made 
by  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  allow  the  supplementary  scholars  to  come  and 
measure  one  of  his  fields.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  system  of  Sup- 
plementary Courses  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  better  teachers,  and  that 
the  amount  of  sound  ana  good  work  which  is  being  done  in  many  schools 
deserves  high  praise." 

Practical  As  regards  the  Rural  School  Course  an  indispensable  requisite 

h^wu^er  ^^^  ^^  success  is  the  teacher's  possession  of  adequate  knowledge, 
*  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be  imperfectly  obtained  by  private 
study.  A  much  wider  extension  tnerefore  of  Teachers'  classes 
is  necessary.  Teachers  can,  no  doubt,  do  something  by 
making  themselves  learners  along  with  their  pupils,  just  as 
Goldsmith  taught  Spanish  by  being  one  day  ahead  of  his  pupil ; 
but  the  scientinc  knowledge,  on  which  alone  solid  success  can  be 
based,  must  be  derived  from  instruction  imparted  by  an  expert. 
There  are  indeed  many  teachers  who  have  made  a  hobby  (using 
the  word  in  no  depreciatory  sense)  of  some  of  the  branches  of 
science  involved  in  the  Rural  School  Course,  and  the  results  of 
their  teaching  correspond  to  their  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  ; 
but  teachers  not  tnus  favourably  equipped  should,  before 
attempting  the  course,  endeavour  to  acquure  a  scientific  and 
practical  command  of  the  subjects  professed. 

Some  of  us  have  visited  schools  where  the  instruction  given 
has  been  based  upon  some  little  manual  which,  though  possibly 
useful  and  suggestive  to  the  initiated,  is  of  little  value  to  the 
imtrained  and  unscientific  mind. 
Teaching  of  Probably  no  subject  at  present  presents  greater  difficulty  than 
Geometry,  the  teaching  of  Geometry.  The  Euclidean  Geometry  has  been 
formally  abandoned  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  France  and  Germany  ;  and*  in  the  ateence  of  an 
authoritative  standard  a  host  of  books  have  of  late  been  published 
which  strive  to  combine  modern  practical  methods  with  the 
ancient  theory  of  the  subject.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  former 
element  has  lai^ely  supplanted  the  latter,  and  the  geometry 
taught  resolves  itself  into  accurate  measuring — a  valuable  and 
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highly  BUgeestive  process  indeed,  but  in  itself  not  such  a  train* 
ing  Mid  o^yelopm^it  of  the  reasoning  faculty  as  the  earlier 
method  oontem^ated  and  to  a  considerable  extent  realised.  It 
is,  however,  always  possible  to  establish  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Geometry  bv  a  series  of  accurate  measurements ; 
and  the  theoretical  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  applied  to 
a  multipUcity  of  theorems  and  problems  which  give  full  sc<H)e 
to  the  reasoning  powers  and  may  easily  cover  a  much  wider 
field  than  the  very  limited  profession  formerly  prescribed  by  the 
CJode. 

E.— Higher  Grade  Schools. 

From  an  unavoidable  cause  I  have  been  hitherto  unable  to 
make  myself  directly  and  personally  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers  and  with 
the  condition  and  educational  efficiency  of  Higher  Grade  Schools. 
I  am  therefore  all  the  more  grateful  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Boyd, 
for  his  characteristic  kindness  in  supplving  me  with  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  Higher  Grrade  Schools  of  the 
division.  I  beg  to  submit  to  my  Lords  these  observations  as 
they  proceedea  jErom  his  practisea  pen : — 

Higher  Grade  Schools. 

"  During  the  past  year  47  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  departments  were  in 
operation  m  the  Northern  Division,  distributed  over  the  various  counties 
as  follows  : — ^Aberdeen  10,  Forfar  4,   Banff  6,  Rlffin  3,  Inverness    5,  Ross  Distribution 
and  Cromarty  6,  Sutherland  6,  Caithness  5,  Orknev  2,  Shetland  1.    In 
localities   not   yet   sufficiently   supplied   with   sucn  centres,  the  fuller 
organization  involved  in  the  new    egulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
wUl  probably  lead  to  the  deficiency  being  met  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
For  some  time  also  school  boards  in  different  quarters  have  been  moving  ppfv^okio 
in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  spirit  for  the  recognition  of  the  principal  schools  f^oll^n 
under  their  management.    Interesting  meetings,  for  instance,  were  held  ^^^^^ 
with  the  school  boards  of  Lochalsh  and  Lochbroom  in  the  west  of  Koss-shire 
in  connection  with  such  proposals  for  the  schools  at  Plockton  and  Ullapool 
respectively.    One  cannot  deal  with  such  cases  without  a  feeling  of  ^reat 
r^^t  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Highland  County  Committees  is  so 
inadequate  to  the  help  they  so  much  need. 

The  general  progress  in  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  a  satisfactory  p-^^-p^-ivft 
character,  in  some  cases  markedly  so.    In  one  or  two  there  have  been   >;?«*« 
disappointing  features,  as  regards  either  some  particular  branch  or  the  work  ^f  th   wnrW 
as  a  whole.     These  cases,  which  have  been  individuallv  reported  on, "'  ^^  worK. 
will  require  careful  attention  both  from  the  managers  and  the  inspector. 
In   rural   districts   some   higher  grade   departments   are,  of  necessity, 
comparatively  small^  but  as  a  rule,  tnev  are  none  the  less  on  that  account  gmallness 
conducted  with  spint  and  valued  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  ^f  g;  q 
placed.    Not  a  few  schools  in  the  more  important  centres  are  from  their  denartments 
history  and  character  virtually  Secondary  Schools  and  will  no  doubt  be  so  : -.  ^^.^  i 
accounted  under  the  new  Regulations.  districts 

Attention  was  called  in  last  Year's  report  to  the  enrolment  in  higher  ^m-oixuent 
grade  departments  of  scholars  who  might  be  expected  to  leave  on  reaching  ^f  Scholars 
the  age  of  exemption  from  attendance.    This,  though  of  course  open  aDoroachinff 
generally  to  very  serious  objection,  is  sometimes  done,  not  altogether  ^f^j^-g  q£  * 
unwisely,  as  the  parents  of  bright  and  studious  pupils  are  occasionally  exemption 
encouraged  by  their  progress  to  allow  them  to  complete  the  course.    In  ^ 
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view  of  the  early  stage  of  the  system  patient  guidance  rather  than  the 
enforcement  of  drastic  rules  may  oe  expected  to  set  the  matter  rights    In 
schools  of  a  certain  size  and  type,  the  permission  to  treat  (except  as 
regards  languages)  the  supplementary  class  as  a  division  of  the  hi^ar 
grade  class  of  the  first  year,  will  greatly  help  to  secure  the  required 
classification. 
Relation  of       One  important  point  calling  for  the  attention  of  School  Boards  and 
H.G.  School  County  Committees  is  the  proper  relation  of  the  schools  of  a  particular 
to  Supple-      locality  to  the  higher  grade  school  with  which  they  are  naturally  associated, 
menta^         It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  scholars  reach  the  higher  grade  centre 
Course.  only  after  spending  a  year  or  even  two  years  in  the  classes  of  a  supple* 

mentar>  course  in  their  previous  schools.    Apart  from  possible  special 
cases  the  only  explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that  each  school 
is  a  sei^arate  and  self-contained  institution,  and  a  rival  to  all  others 
around  it,  instead  of  being  only  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
Subjects  :  Regarding  particular  subjects  of  study  there  is  little  to  add  to  previous 

English  '  reports.  In  English,  while  much  work  of  a  valuable  kind  is  done,  one 
^  occasionally  finds  that  in  taking  up  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  details  of  language  and  too  little  to  the 
wider  and  more  important  literary  qualities.  A  proper  gradation  in  the 
work  of  the  various  years  is  not  always  observed.  It  is  clearly  undesirable 
that  a  study  of  say  '  King  Lear '  should  be  attempted  with  a  first  year's 
class. 
Modem  The  recent  enquiry  into  the  training  and  qualifications  of  teachers  of 

Languages ;  modern  languages  has  revealed  much  of  a  veir  gratifying  kind  and  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  find,  even  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  schools, 
the  instruction  so  well  abreast  of  modern  requirements.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  use  of  the  *  direct'  method  which  has 
already  secured  much  valuable  result,  the  points  of  older  methods  which 
made  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  should  not  be  altogether  overlooked. 
The  practice  of  giving  a  beginners'  class  to  the  least  experienced  teacher 
is  now  very  rare,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  pnncipal  teacher  of 
the  subject  taking  special  pains  to  give  such  a  class  a  good  start. 
Latin  and  I  have  had  to  complain  of  the  want  of  attention  in  not  a  few  schools  to 
Greek.  the  proper  reading  of  Latin,  and  especially  of  Latin  poetry.    The  oral 

'  examination,  wMcn  now  forms  part  of  the  test  for  Intermediate  and  Leaving 
Certificates,  wiU  lead  to  improvement,  which  indeed  has  been  already  begun. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Greek,  which  has  to  be  taken  by  candidates 
in  University  Bursary  Competitions. 
Regulations      It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  revised  regulations  for  the  Intermediate 
for  Interme-  and    Leaving    Certificates   have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  teachers 
diate  and       generally,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  while  in  the  pjast  there  have  no 
Leaving         doubt  been  premature  and  often  indiscreet  presentations  of  scholars,  I 
Certificates,  have  seldom  found  any  desire  to  siacrifice  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  to 
efforts  at  obtaining  passes  in  any  particular  subject." 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  supplementing  these 
observations  with  one  or  two  of  my  own  as  the  result  of  very 
considerable  experience : — 

(1)  English.  It  is  a  common  defect  to  confine  the  study  of  a 
play,  etc.,  to  an  explanation  of  the  mei^  phraseology,  apart 
from  the  historical  evolution  and  setting  of  the  work  and 
the  psychological  problems  involved.  In  a  very  literal  sense  we 
have  the  play  of  Hiimlet  Avithout  Hamlet  himself,  in  his  character, 
mental  condition  and  motives. — An  almost  universal  defect  is 
the  feeble  command  of  idiomatic  English  for  the  oral  expression  of 
ideas :  and  if  this  defect  is  not  corrected  by  appropriate  means, 
we  may  soon  exj.>ect  even  the  pupils  in  Supplementary  Courses  to 
show  superior  readiness  and  resource. 

(2)  Foreign  Languages.  There  is  no  inherent  antagonism 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods,  though  unfortunately  in 
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this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  to 
extremes.  The  phenomena  of  Grammar  can  perfectly  well  be 
evolved  from  reading,  and  this  systematically  enough — the  plurals 
of  substantives  one  day,  the  feminines  of  adjectives  another,  and 
so  forth — the  whole  process  tending  to  the  gradual  curtailment 
of  the  preliminarily  empirical  field  of  operation. — The  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Phonetic,  and  the  use  of  phonetic 
symbols  should  be  greatly  exnanded ;  otherwise,  either  correct 
pronunciation  will  be  neglectea,  or  half  of  the  teacher's  time  will 
DC  wasted  on  perpetual  corrections. 

(3)  Latin.  As  Mr.  Boyd  indicates,  quantitative  pronunciation 
of  Latin  is  indispensable ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
reformed  pronunciation,  according  to  the  convention  established 
by  the  Classical  Association,  should  be  adopted. 


F. — Drawing. 

Mr.  Hood's  report  on  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  Northern  Division  is  as  foflows: — 

"During  the  past  session  I  confined  myself  principally  to  the  most  northerly 
part  of  the  mamland,  but  in  addition  I  found  time  to  visit  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  comprising  the  Northern  Division. 

Satisfactory  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  representation  of 
nature-forms,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  fruity  sprays,  etc.,  by  means  of  out-  liJoture 
line,  shading,  and  in  colour.    In  some  quarters,  however,  there  is  still  a  ten-  Srawhie 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conceptions  of  tiie  forms  ^^^    ^' 
instead  of  representing  them  as  seen  from  their  point  of  view.    It  is  desir- 
able that  special  attention  be  paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  case.    A  single  leaf 
attached  to  a  stem  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupils  to 
express  the  appearances  a  leaf  assumes  when  looked  at  from  different  points 
of  view. 

Drawing  from  actual  objects  is  gradually  improving  as  regards  accuracy 
of  proportion  and  stvle  in  execution.    Qreater  care  than  formerly  is  taken  i-wi* 
with  tne  selection  of  suitable  materials  for  study.    Exercises  within  the  !^^J™ 
capacity  of  the  pupils  at  the  different  stages  of  advancement  are  arranged  ^™'^^^o' 
to  form  a  graduated  course  of  instruction.  This  systematic  mode  of  procedure 
is  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  construction  of  many  familiar  objects. 
In  connection  with  this  branch  of  study  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  sketches 
of  actual  objects,  and  then  draw  them  from  memory  in  the  same  positions 
Afterwards,  the  pupils  may  compare  these  drawings  from  memory  with 
their  sketches,  carefully  noting  where  their  memory  drawings  have  failed, 
and  they  should  try  to  overcome  the  difRculty  at  the  next  attempt. 

Before  commencing  to  shade  objects,  the  pupils  must  have  the  power  of  ghadinff 
producing  even  tints  of  pencil  or  chalk,  and  then  the  power  of  producing  obiects  in 
the  gradation  of  tints.    Exercises  in  gradation  may  be  of  the  very  sim-  Black  and 

Slest  character  at  first  such  as  the  gradation  of  all  the  tones,  from  the  white 
eepest  tone  of  the  different  pencils  or  chalks  employed  to  white.    After- 
wards,  the  exercise  might  be  varied  by  changing  the  rate  at  which  the 
gradation  proceeds.    Objects  of  a  simple  type  might  now  be  attempted,  and 
others  of  a  more  complex  character  gradually  introduced. 

In  some  parts  of  the  division  the  brush  is  extensively  used  as  a  means  -n 
of  expression— sometimes  with  considerable  success— but  as  a  rule  it  is  ^"^®H" 
desirable  that  some  training  in  'black  and  white'  should  precede  any  ^^^^^S- 
elaborate  attempt  at  colour  representation.    Exercises  in  the  gradation 
and  in  the  mixing  and  matching  of  colours  should  be  included  in  the  curri- 
culum, and  should  be  carried  out  on  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  for 
pencil  and  chalk,  under  the  heading  *  Shading^  of  Objects.' 
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Modelling. 

Drawing  to 
Scale. 


Woodwork. 


Design.  '^^o  mucli  in  the  wav  of  design  cannot  be  expeoted  from  pnpite  attend- 

inff  elementary  schools,  consequently  this  form  of  expression  is  ocmfined 
pnncipally  to  the  upper  classes.  The  work  as  a  rule  is  improving  in  aim 
and  character.  Some  of  the  designs  exhibit  a  fair  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  elementary  principles  as  deduced  from  nature,  and  are  conceived  more 
as  '  ornament '  than  as  final  '  growth/  as  was  formerly  the  case.  They 
'  are  based  upon  natural  forms,  but  are  so  treated  as  to  be  deeoraiive  in 
character. 

Modelling  in  Clay  and  Cardboard  ModeUing  are  satisfactorily  taught  in 
a  number  of  schools  in  the  Division. 

Drawing  to  Scale  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  pupils 
are  taught  to  make  dimensional  sketches  from  objectsaSout  theclas6>room, 
and  are  encouraged  to  make  habitual  use  of  them,  bv  executing  them  to 
different  scales.  This  subject  is  correlated  with  Arithmetic  in  almost  all 
the  schools,  and  with  Woodwork  and  Cardboard-work  in  every  case 
where  these  subjects  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

This  work  continues  to  flourish  in  different  quarters.  In  the  laj^ 
centres  visited,  such  as  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  and  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Inverness  and  elsewhere,  Woodwork  is  receiving  satisfactory 
attention  with  very  encouraging  results. " 

Miss  Crawford  s  report  on  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and 
Laundry  in  the  day  schools  of  the  Northern  Division  is  as 
follows : — 

G. — Cookery  and  Laundry  Work,     Northern  Division. 

*  During  the  last  year  37  Cooking  Centres  in  this  Division  have  been 
visited.  Speaking  generally,  the  work  shows  distinct  improvement, 
especially  m  centres  visited  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past 
three  years.  School  Boards  have  responded  generously  to  suggestions 
towards  improvement  in  building  ana  equipment,  and'  in  many  cases 
separate  classrooms  have  been  constructed  and  existing  rooms  reoonstmcted 
to  meet  modem  requirements.  Head  teachers  of  schools  now  support  the 
work  more  cordially  and  attach  to  it  a  place  of  greater  importance  in 
their  curriculum. 
Classes  Ten  of  the  classes  visited  were  taught  by  one  of  the  staff,  in  some  cases 

taught  by      indeed  by  the  head  mistress.    Many  of  these  classes  gave  much  satisfaction, 
Staff  particularly  those  of  Din^all,  Fortrose,  Munlochy  and  Beauly.    In  dis- 

Teachers.  tricts  like  these  the  services  of  an  expert  are  not  easily  obtained,  and 
indeed  are  hardly  necessary  when  the  work  is  entrusted  to  skilled  and 
trained  mistresses.  From  the  daily  contact  between  teacher  and  pupils, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pupils'  home  circumstances,  I  in- 
variably find  in  such  classes  that  the  subject  is  taught  with  fewer 
up-to-date  appliances,  and  the  dishes  cooked  are  less  fanciful  and  more 
useful.  If  School  Boards  would  occasionally  offer  facilities  to  all  such 
teachers  to  visit  Cookery  classes  taught  by  a  specially  qualified  teacher, 
in  regard  to  management  of  work,  they  would  be  amply  compensated  by 
the  still  greater  efficiency  and  assurance  of  their  teachers  that  the  work 
was  proceeding  on  right  lines. 
Forfarshire.       In  Forfarshire  District  the  number  of  schools  with  Cookery  as  a  subject 

has  not  materially  increased. 
Elgin.  The  work  carried  on  at  Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School  shows  steady 

improvement.  The  Board  enforce  compulsory  attendance  on  all  supple- 
mentary girls,  and  the  tact,  careful  supervision,  and  discipline  exeidsed 
by  the  teachers  of  this  centre  call  for  special  notice.  The  iimuence  exerted 
upon  these  senior  pupils  through  their  daily  contact  and  training  in 
domestic  subjects  by  a  trained  and  cultured  mistress  is  bound  to  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects,  and  the  advisability  of  placing  girls  at  this  stage  in 
ch  arge  of  a  trained  teacher  rather  than  an  expert  is  a  point  wort%  of 
consideration. 
Banff  and  Banff  and  Nairn  Districts  have  not  been  visited  during  the  past  season. 

Nairn.  The  number  of  classes  in  Inverness  district  increases ^apart  from  those 

Inverness-     in  the  town  itself :  these  classes  are  usually  taught  by  a  member  of  the 
shire.  staff,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one  of  4^e  ordinary  chkssroomS)  with 
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■love  and  culinary  aj^paratns  introduced.  This  amusement  ia  not  ideal, 
but  in  small  schools  it  answers  admirably.  Man^  mt^e-shifts  are  neces- 
sary, but  the  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  cooking  operations  are  by  no 
means  rendered  easier  than'those  met  with  in  the  pupils'  homes. 

Inverness  Technical  School  maintains  a  first  place  among  our  leading  Inverness. 
centres.  The  equipment  is  very  good  j  and  large  classes  from  all  the 
schools  in  turn  daily  receive  instruction  from  competent  and  experienced 
teachers.  Many  teachers  of  the  subject  in  smaller  schools  in  the  county 
visit  tiiis  centre  to  obtain  insight  into  the  arrangement  and  methods  of 
class  management^  so  that  in  a  sense  this  centre  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Training  School  for  the  North. 

Throughout  the  entire  Division  the  teaching  of  Cookery  is  not  sufficiently  Teaching  of 
generaL    Many  School  Boards  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  maJce  Cookery  not 
no  provision  for  it.    This  is  to  be  regretted  from  an  educational  point  of  Sufficiently 
view.    During  a  course  of  cookery  lessons  girls  are  introduced  to  names  of  general, 
objects,   words,  and    materials    peculiar  to  the   subject,  and    in    the 
hsjids  of  competent,   trained   teachers  the  instruction   can   be   made 
a  mental  as  well  as  a  manual  training.     It  is  generally  recognised 
also  that  the  girls  coining  from  the  village  school  enter  domestic  ser- 
vice more  reaculy  than  others,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  how  severely 
they  are  handicapped  unless  they  have  received   the  initial  training 
during  school  life,   llie  aim  of  cookery  classes  is  not  merely  to  teach  the 
method  of  preparing  and  cooking  so  many  dishes,  but  rather  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  underlying  principles  involved  in  the 
subject,  thus  developing  an  intelligence  to  be  i>racticany  applied  to  all  that 
pertains  to  the  home.    The  result  of  the  training  should  lead  girls  to  set  a 
high  value  on  home,  and  to  understand  that  of  ail  social  institutions  home 
is  the  greatest,  and  that  the  work  and  influence  of  woman  there  may  do 
much  to  increase  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation." 

The  justice  of  Miss  Crawford*s  concluding  observations  will  be 
generaiiy  recc^nised.  The  "underlying  principles"  to  which 
she  refers  are  essentially  scientific ;  culinary  operations  represent 
the  preparatory  stage  of  the  digestive  process ;  both  the  nutritive 
effect  of  various  foods  and  the  means  taken  to  develop  their 
nutritive  value  are  susceptible  of  rational  explanation ;  and  the 
study  of  the  entire  subject  tends,  when  skilfully  conducted,  to 
promote  intelligence.  It  ma}^  be  said  also  that  practical 
cookerv  has  a  more  than  superficial  analogy  to  manual  training, 
and  tne  poet's  expression  'messes  wmch  the  neat-handed 
Phyllis  dresses'  is  appropriately  exact.  Moreover,  the  close 
attention  and  keen  observation  which  culinary  demonstrations 
and  operations  demand  constitute  a  valuable  mental  training. 
Not  only  so  :  moral  training  also  is  involved.  The  absolute 
necessity  for  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  clothing  has  a  refining 
influence.  We  do  not  expect  a  slattern  to  be  a  good  cook.  It 
is,  moreover,  hardly  a  paradox  to  assert  that  in  these  days  of 
the  sewing-machine  and  of  ready-made  garments  there  is 
even  more  need  for  the  teaching  of  cookery  than  of  needlework. 
We  must  admit  also  that  cookery  requires  more  attention 
in  Scotland  than  in  France  or  England,  where  the  art  has 
been  skilfully  practised  for  centunes.  Among  the  poorer 
classes  there  is  &r  too  much  wasteful  and  haphazard  cooking. 
Instead  of  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  pot  an  feu  we 
have  the  inevitable  frying-pan.  Intelligent  and  careful  cookery 
would  likewise  go  mr  to  counteract  any  tendency  towards 
physical  degeneration,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays. 
For   these    reasons   the  inclusion    of  cookery   in  the  school 
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curriciiluDi  is  pre-eminently  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
ere  long  come  to  be  regarded  a«  an  indispensable  preparation  of 
school-girls  for  the  domestic  activities  of  after  life. 

It  is,  in  conclusion,  m^  pleasing  duty  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  the  mformation  witn  which  my  colleagues 
have  suppUed  me  in  their  several  reports. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Mt  Lords, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN. 

To  the  Right  HonowrcMe 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  SdxLcation  in  Scotland, 
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DETAILED  STATISTICS  OF  AVITUAL  GRANT 
SCHOOLS. 

Taslb  1.— ExPENDrruRK  FROM  Educati(»i  Oramtb. 


{A.)—CflMn/hd  accordim§ 

to  Object  of  Gruni. 

For  Year 

ended 

81  Dec.  1806. 

Compared  with  Year 
ended  81  Dec.  1805. 

lacnaae. 

Decrease. 

A      9.  d. 

£     $,   d. 

£     f.  d. 

912,282  17  11 

S^jOOO  19  11 

— 

GiMtB  for  Band  and  Deaf  Mute  ChiMren       - 

4,076    2    0 

168    6  10 

— 

Yiot.  c.  02,  s.  87,  and  60  and  ei  Tict. «.  82,  •.  1 

88,066    4    7 

1,810  17    8 



8.  Tm  OraoU  ter  Day  Scholan 

36637114    0 

is;boi  17  0 

— 

4.  Aid  OraatA  Cor  Toluntanr  Scboola  nader  aeo.2 
of  Edacation  (Bcotland)  Act,  1807      - 

13,967  U    8 

861  16    0 



8.  GflBtfralAidOiMi           .          .         .          . 

127,871    8    7 

— 

182  10  11 

1.  Gimiila  for  TkainlDgof  TMU^Iwn 

71,677  18    8 

6,679  19    7 

— 

T.  Tmukna  and  Orstaitiea  to  Teachers      - 

11,972    2    2 

780    0    6 

— 

128,688    9  11 

— 

2,840    0    0 

16,171  16    9 

887    0    6 

- 

la  AdnlnUlratten  y-                            A     t.    d. 
once  in  I^ndon       -           •     18,278  11    €\ 
Inspectloa      -          •          -    40,fii0  19    t\ 
Oace  in  IdldbniVli  -                    866    7    8J 

69,666  17    9 

1^48  12    6 

— 

Vo4a]      .... 

1.768,647    6    2 

46,627    7  11 

9fi2X  10  11 

{B).— Classified  according  to  Dmomination  of  RedpienU. 

For  Year 
ended 

Compared  with  Year 
ended  81  Dec.  1906. 

From  1889 

to 
81  Dec.  1906. 

81  Dec  1908. 

Inerease 

Decrease. 

0«  Pablic  Sehools  • 
„  Cbvch  of  Sootlaad  Bcbodli  > 

£•     ..   d. 
816,866    1    9 

26^9  16    8 

£      f. 

26,164    8 

d. 
8 

£     M.     d. 
1,848  16    6 

£        «.    d. 
16.781,128  18    6 

„   United  Tree  Church  School! - 

26*780  17    8 

978  10 

8 

— 

-  4,048,878    8    0 

„  DBdenominaMonal  Bdioote    * 

8(^1    4  10 

4,716  It 

2 

— 

, 

„  BptocopalSdioola 

14,881    0    2 

— 

480    6    6 

448,606    4    6 

„  Soman  OathoUc  School! 

861I8I    0    8 

1^438  10 

4 

— 

1,460,190  12    2 

AdmlnSBtraUonCaainTableA.)   - 

69/166  17    9 

IVMS  U 

6 

— 

1,894,104    6    9 

Ocaata  to  Scho<4  Boards  under 
Acts  8SAS6rict.  c.  82,  s.  67, 
aDd60*61Victc88,a.l 

68,066    4    7 

1,810  17 

8 

847,181  17    1 

Special  GnuAa  to  Schools  in  High- 
lands nd  Ishrads  t 







22,286  1      7 

Fee  Grants  for  Day  Scholars  t      - 

868^72  14    0 

12,201  17 

8 

— 

4,728,872  16    0 

Aid  Grants  for  Voluntary  Schools 
midor    sec.    2    of    EdneaiioQ 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897 

18,967  16    8 

861  15 

0 

115.401  16    6 

General  Aid  Grant       -       •       - 

127,871    8    7 

— 

182  10  11 

651,930  17    1 

Gnntofor  AgricnltnralEditcaMon^ 

— 

— 

— 

14,000    0    0 

Grnnta  for  Science  and  Art 'V     - 

— 

— 

— 

281,730  19    1 

Grants  under  Code  for  Continua- 
tion Claases 

122,638    0  11 

2.840    0    0 

637,696    4    9 

Grants     for      Koyal     Bcottish 
Moseum,  Sdtaiburgh      • 

15,171  16    9 

687    0 

6 

— 

84,804    4    1 

Fjcpeoses    of    Education   Board 
under  Act  86  &  86  Vict.  c.  88    - 

— 

— 

_ 

21,311    3    4 

Total      • 

1,763^47    6    2 

48,:i91     9  11 

4,7S6  12  11 

80,142.575    0    3 

*  Prior  to  189S  such  Grants  were  paid  by  the  Deimrtment  of  Science  and  Art. 

t  These  Giants  are  distributed  in  relief  of  fees,  together  with  the  amounts  allocated  for  that 
purpose  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  aud  the  Educatiou  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

t  These  Giants  are  now  paid  out  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 

%  Grants  for  Science  and  Art,  for  Evening  Instruction  and  fur  Agricultural  Education  are 
now  made  under  the  Code  for  Continuation  Classes. 
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Tablr' 

SaMMARY  OF  PttECEDING 

1 

Age  (6— 14)  In  each 

School  Board  District, 

1001. 

Average  Number  of 

Scholars  on  B«gister 

during  year. 

Actual  Average  Attmdanoe  of  Beholan. 

Nmnb^of 

i             1 

Above  10.       1 

1 

Cornr. 

Under  7 
(Infante). 

Above  7  and 
under  10 

DIviatoD). 

Is'* 

Oourneeor 

Higher  Grade 

schools). 

Aberdeen 

806 

68,907 

7^48( 

02.900 

10,460 

10.000 

90379 

43W 

66311 

1.186 

IST. 

Argyll      .       . 

170 

18.708 

10,076 

18,081 

1,781 

8,480 

4388 

13S1 

10340 

806 

55 

Ayr.       .       . 

17T 

68.780 

50,086 

40.188 

7,981 

16,740 

17346 

8.066 

42,770 

TBI 

186, 

Banff 

87 

18,680 

10,040 

18,824 

2348 

8,960 

4,068 

1380 

11379 

841 

64 

Berwick 

6S 

6.006 

8,124 

6,006 

070 

1.496 

1388 

188 

4,586 

98 

n- 

Bute        .       - 

28 

8,284 

4,488 

ijm 

806 

.884 

im 

178 

2310 

81 

4 

CalthneM 

88 

6.607 

10.880 

8,686 

1.187 

1340 

2,280 

496 

6,700 

188 

»; 

Cladnnannan  • 

90 

6,410 

7,T17 

8,187 

1,177 

1386 

2,187 

887 

6388 

100 

B 

Dumbarton     - 

85 

28.701 

87,886 

88,786 

4,111 

7,186 

7.886 

ijm 

20,061 

870 

Dnmfriee 

106 

18,796 

10.718 

18,180 

8,470 

8367 

4.848 

494 

11370 

980 

&\ 

Edinburgh       • 

177 

86,748 

06.861 

77,888 

18,717 

f8367 

25,802 

5382 

88308 

1.481 

ISSi 

Blgln       .       - 

64 

8.804 

12,967 

8,441 

1,648 

8,487 

2,886 

680 

7,286 

181 

*. 

rife         .      « 

162 

48,408 

54,078 

48,808 

8,688 

18,184 

18,748 

2388 

88,098 

708 

IC 

F^irfte      .       . 

100 

68,406 

67.418 

48,158 

8,882 

14,024 

15384 

8,068 

48368 

878 

156 

Haddington     • 

42 

7,614 

0.000 

7,140 

1.888 

8.90O 

2.896 

907 

8,180 

195 

% 

Invemesi 

188 

16,006 

82.482 

16,046 

8^6 

4,908 

6300 

1,009 

12346 

882 

98 

Kincardine      < 

61 

6,481 

8,842 

6,716 

1,080 

1,768 

1.771 

468 

6,007 

U4 

96 

Klnroaa    -      • 

8 

1,888 

1,578 

1,218 

186 

414 

480 

41 

1,071 

88 

6 

Kirkondbrlght 

70 

7,740 

10,721 

7,167 

1,888 

2,100 

8,868 

880 

8368 

141 

S 

Lanark     -       • 

400 

266,671 

275,888 

287,987 

86,418 

76,712 

84.460 

9379 

905368 

8381 

m 

Linlithgow      • 

47 

14,706 

17,162 

15.018 

8,016 

4.816 

4,688 

648 

12348 

880 

CO 

Nairn       - 

14 

1.028 

1.966 

1,800 

288 

470 

480 

104 

1360 

96 

9 

Orkney    •      • 

00 

4,884 

7.081 

4,080 

401 

1,988 

1.812 

487 

8308 

07 

«4 

Peebles    . 

21 

2.618 

8,001 

2,304 

406 

878 

778 

106 

1,986 

48 

u 

Perth       - 

170 

21,787 

28,028 

19.880 

8,688 

8,064 

8368 

878 

17.06S 

407 

n 

fieofrew  - 

00 

67,906 

80,879 

68,717 

8,614 

1830O 

19,167 

2364 

47344 

888 

ISi 

JEUm>      . 

140 

14,788 

18,000 

18,406 

1310 

8.728 

4,740 

1,066 

11340 

828 

96 

Boxbnrgh- 

68 

8,768 

11.748 

7,4ftO 

1,801 

2.261 

«,717 

801 

0,570 

168 

S8 

Selklrk    - 

84 

4,871 

6,848 

8,804 

848 

1.218 

1.260 

908 

8381 

88 

10 

Shetland  - 

68 

4.861 

6.861 

8,984 

868 

1,199 

1386 

268 

M08 

81 

u 

SUrling    . 

01 

29JB06 

88,468 

89y014 

6,708 

9.068 

0348 

1344 

86,776 

600 

90 

Sutherland 

61 

8,800 

6,868 

8,808 

488 

017 

1,218 

279 

W7 

75 

10 

Wigtosrn 

60 

6,577 

7,906 

5.866 

028 

1.727 

8,066 

178 

431T 

108 

ss 

Tt*TAI 

L 

8.202 

866,008 

1,000,861 

806,180 

186,881 

850^781 

870.806 

48346 

70^008 

14388 

%m 
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E  UNDER  COUNTIES. 


a  ® 

looome  of  Scliool  Derived  from 

III 

1 

'» 

1 

4i 

^S 

1 

3s 
||| 

Grants  from  Local! 
AuthoritleiforSe-' 
condaryand  Tech- 
nical Education. 

Uther  Souroei. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      ir.    tf. 

10B,768 

67,676 

82.698 

696 

11,048 

2,780 

1.148 

46,858 

3,969 

1,680 

1325 

72302    0    6 

4^799 

18y4C4 

6.462 

78 

2,689 

670 

268 

12346 

519 

1356 

169 

18367  14    8 

126.196 

i9jm 

26374 

583 

6316 

668 

1,668 

85,794 

8.622 

1377 

083 

52387    9    4 

34,080 

15,027 

7.166 

814 

2,747 

1.206 

426 

6386 

186 

907 

549 

15344    6  10 

U,i45 

MW 

2385 

6 

13«8 

8 

187 

6397 

07 

108 

63 

5,432  18    1 

9,190 

8326 

1376 

82 

470 

lis 

189 

2346 

329 

290 

21 

8328    5    8 

10,214 

8,784 

8.724 

4 

1,707 

176 

29 

8358 

— 

471 

1,056 

9.758  19    9 

18,441 

7jm 

8,470 

78 

875 

1 

190 

6316 

618 

420 

617 

7,868  16    4 

63,609 

28,988 

11,716 

694 

8389 

6 

1,184 

17,944 

1,262 

1.461 

228 

24,726  16    5 

87,968 

14,428 

0388 

247 

2,167 

897 

520 

10,786 

888 

1,487 

239 

14,463  18  11 

247,680 

M»407 

89347 

1318 

10,686 

489 

3.181 

97,685 

6.065 

2,026 

1,841 

91311    2    7 

28,110 

9411 

ijm 

98 

1310 

1,449 

281 

6,728 

24 

879 

487 

9393  14    1 

IO0;44I 

4W6 

22368 

195 

6308 

888 

488 

28,742 

946 

799 

486 

47478  16    6 

132»231 

52,888 

24374 

882 

7,617 

288 

1,987 

88398 

4.344 

1,449 

894 

54,463    7  11 

10,474 

7,275 

8346 

82 

1374 

289 

166 

6369 

107 

46 

141 

7,493  10  10 

44,889 

19,672 

7388 

118 

8310 

486 

620 

12.680 

160 

386 

78 

20.419    6  11 

15,684 

6^ 

8,660 

69 

1,188 

60 

136 

4,676 

63 

104 

15 

6,415    3    5 

8^12 

1488 

506 

24 

480 

- 

68 

1308 

- 

- 

24 

1379    3    8 

20,997 

7,770 

8387 

74 

1.480 

898 

841 

6,601 

89 

880 

188 

8,182    4    8 

601,072 

u%m 

124,188 

4,786 

81,704 

1350 

20,468 

201,406 

15.029 

8397 

4.099 

269391  18    4 

86,486 

14367 

7,476 

886 

1378 

768 

604 

9494 

180 

491 

116 

16,672  18    7 

8,888 

1,709          806 

12 

822 

72 

11 

968 

2 

- 

- 

1.790  14  10 

12,189 

6.964 

2,092 

- 

M58 

607 

8 

2,074 

41 

260 

161 

6470    8    1 

7,687 

2317 

13W 

12 

660 

11 

104 

2309 

57 

34 

101 

2332  10    6 

58,806 

21,480 

10,609 

208 

4,112 

850 

980 

19,9^ 

561 

312 

160 

21,847    9    6 

140,844 

67302 

26386 

1345 

7.098 

791 

448] 

88,264 

2,112 

1.704 

1,678 

69368    8    2 

88,006 

18342 

6302 

86 

8,248 

602 

40 

8.866 

8 

1.026 

486 

18,928    0    7 

22,261 

8^049 

8,968 

45 

1387 

70 

243 

7,527 

11 

110 

828 

8,176  18    0 

11,165 

43<8 

1,996 

08 

679 

- 

286 

8347 

40 

66 

16 

4.196    7    3 

10,211 

6306 

2,086 

16 

6a 

108 

66 

1,966 

52 

260 

210 

6,409    7    0 

76,274 

29,491 

14374 

291 

4,806 

87 

616 

21,966 

1,632 

175 

2.456 

30328    7    7 

12,294 

4348 

1.W4 

4 

787 

809 

840 

8,211 

10 

416 

243 

5,188    8    0 

14,777 

6,667 

2,926 

27 

1,104 

1 

78 

4.714 

13 

166 

100 

6,668  18    2 

2,264,484 

977309    i 

118,891 

12381 

126,449 

14,707 

40368 

876,054 

41,401 

88308 

19361 

uigiTz 

916314  U    9  ci 

2t2 
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Table'  No.  5. 

LIST   OF    FEE-PAYING    SCHOOLBr  lfl05^190«. 

(1)  PuBuc  Schools  SAjfcmoKKp  pNi>Btt  Asmett  13*' of  thb  Code, 


NCdlBBB. 


ft640 
4260  H.G. 

tiU 
M15  H.O. 

rm 

27t4H.Q. 
008 

1362 
lS$3H.a. 

6447 
S2d6H.O. 

8686 


2M 

202  H.a. 

8813 

8818  H.G. 

i07S 

1448 

1448  H.O. 

112 

M85 

4018 

80 

80  E.G. 

1631 

6640 

6662 

188 

4682 

4662  H.G. 


IK0H.O. 

4678 

«67B  H.G. 

4602 

662 

886H.Q. 
706  H.G. 
6481  H.G 
4802  H.G. 
082  H.G. 

1824 

1884  H.O, 

616 

OUO 

800H.O. 

1022 

1082  H.G! 

4738 

8400  H.G. 

6660 

8876 

666 


COUHTT. 


AbeidMB 

Afwrff 

Ayr 


Banff 
BoU» 


DombMton 


Dnmfriea 
StUnlMtrgh 


Fife  " 
l^rfar 


HiddlngtoD 
Lanark 


Orkney 

Perth 

StirUng 


Same  or  sohdol. 


Aberdeen.  AihleyBOAd  .  .  -  - 
Peteriiead  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade  • 
Gampbeltomi  (B)  Grammar 


n  d. 


Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade 
ArdroMan  Academy  •       ■       •       •       • 
Ardroenn  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Ayr  (B)  Grammar 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy  - 

Kilmarnock  (BJ  Aoademy.  Higher  Grade 

Monkton  an<5  Preetwick 

Keith.  Higher  Grade 

BotheiayTB)  Academy  and  Thomeon'a  Initttatlon 

Botheaay  (B)  Academy  and  Thomson*!  Instltntion, 

Higher  Grade 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy,  Higher  Grade    - 

Dnmbarton  (B)  Academy 

DombartoQ  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade 
Klrkintillooh  (Townl  Leniie  Aoademy  • 

Bow,  Helenebargh  Hermitage 

Bow,  Helentborgh  Hermitage,  Higher  Grade 

Annan  Academy 

Leith  (B)  Academy 

Leith(B)  Trinity  Academy 

Momelboigh  (B)  Grammar 

Monelbnrgh  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade    • 
Dunfermline  (B)  Hlirh  (Primary)    .       .       .       . 
Kirkcaldy  (B)  High^ementary  Department) 
ArbroaUi^VHIi^ (Elementary  Department) 
Brechin (mHigh(Lower Department)  • 
Broughty  Ferry  CTbwn),  GroTe  Academy 
Brooghty  Feny  (1^>wn)  Grove  Academy,  Higher 

Grade 

Dundee  ^),  Harris  Academy 

Dundee  (B\  Harris  Academy,  Higlier  Grade  - 

Dundee  (BX  Morgan  Aoademy 

Dundee  (B),  Morgan  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Forfar  (B)  Academy 

Montrose  (B)  Academy 

North  Berwick  High  QBlementaryDapartment)  - 
Glasgow,  John  Street,  Bridgeton,  Hlg^f  Grade  • 
GUMgow,  Kent  Boad,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Proranside,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Whitehlll,  Higher  Grade  .... 
Glasgow,  Woodside,  Higher  Grsde  .... 
QoTan,  Bellahooston  Academy  -  ... 

Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Govan,  Hillhead 

Govan,  Partlck,  Hamilton  Crescent 
Govan,  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent,  Higher  Grade 
Govan,  Pollokshielda.  Albert  Boad  .... 
Govan,  PoUokshlelds,  Albert  Boad,  Higher  Grade 
Hamilton  (B)  Academy  (Elementary  Department) 

Kirkwall  (B)  Higher  Grade 

Callander,  McLaren  High  (Elementary)  • 

Fklkirk(B)Hlgh 

atlriing(B)High -       . 


817 
116 
»01 

77 

as 

IM 

460 
442 

384 
110 
66 
188 


17 

IS    0 

10    8 

12    0 

4    0 

t    0 

X  10 

8    8 

IX  10  I 

7    • 

2    8] 

It    1 


102X0  t 
144  16  U 
881    6    • 

217  le  4 
104  4  0 
880  IB  O 
261    8    O 

86  12  a 
176  16  » 
818  13 
887  3 
167    6 

16  4 
186  7 
417  6 
160    8 

08  8 
829    2 


2U4  5  3 
6Si  0  7 
660  9  1 
616  0  6 
279  16  11 
182  7  6 
1»    8 

66U 
181  16 
106    2 

62  17 
84318 
806  17 
728  18 
808  17 
1,838  m 
6B8  16 
8M  7 
681  1 
177  18 
21S17 

86    2 

66    1 


7 
6 
6 
6 

9 

6 

8 
6 
» 
7 
0 
1 
9 
D 
6 
__     _     8 
810  IS    8 
I  15    1 


M64 

Be 

IM 

447 

its 

Itfi 

M4 

40 

215 

4U 
26S 
56 

aft* 

46 
184 

aoB 

47 
344 


175 

a 

286 

US 

80 

280 

1:3> 


477 

185 

148 

145 

66 

115 

79 

28 

175 

126 

619 

as 

90 

88 
oS» 

as 

161 
21 
4H 

412 


^1 

If 


1.9 

J.  ■ 


ft 

41    : 
ii   i 


u*   1 


!  i 

lit  I 


(2)  Voluntary  Schools  mot  Claimimo  Grant  in  Rbusf 


6494  H.G. 


88  H.Q. 
6484 
6628 

H.G. 


449  H.G. 

6118 

6118  H.G. 

4786 


Banir 
Bdinhoigh 


Lanark 


Perth 
Renfrew 


96  a 

-  {I    176    1 


148  11 


Fordyoe,  Forteoy  Dnm  Boad 
Kdlnbttigh.  St.  Jamee'  Bpiacopal     . 
Bdinburgh^St.  Mary*!  CSatheM.  Albany  8t..  R.C. 
Bdinborgh,  St.  Thomaa  of  Aqnlni  College,  R.C.,  i 

Higher  Grade      .  ...       .       •  ,.     28   0 

Bdinboigh,  Jamei  Gillesple'i '  1^  18 

Sdinbnigh,  James  GUIeapie'i  Higher  Grade  •       -  ';    867  IS 
Glaagow,  Gamethill  Conrent,  EX.  -       -  -       191  17 

GhM«ow,  Our  Lady  and  St  Vhmda,  R.CL  •  I     97  18 

Glawciw,  Our  Lady  and  St.  rrancia.R.0.,  Higher    ! 

Grade i< 

Glaagow,  St  Mango's  Academy,  R.C. 
01a4gow.8t.Mu  goTs  Academy,  R.C.,  Higher Gmde  I 
Govan,  DowanhUl  Praetlsh«,  R.C.  .       .       . 

ao?a^  DowaahiU  Praetlslng,  R.G.,  Higher  Grade  'I     

Fn^(m.ShOT'8ljutltntioo  (Lower  I>«»K^^     iOl.ft. 
TMiley  fe  Jolui  Fellaon  iMtftBtloo  ^^TT^T]^  jSolO 


(601  ) 

Tabl»  N0l,6. 

LISIVOF  BIGHEfiiORABB'SGHOOi.S  (OH  DEPARTMENT) 

.„.    ON  THE  ANOTAL  GRANT  LIST.: 


CuOSTT. 


NAXK  or  SOHOOL. 


AVE&AGE   ATTENDANCE. 


l8t  Year.      2nd  Year. 


Bejond 
tod  Year. 


Aberdeen      Abordeen,  Central  • 
Practising 
„  „        Normal  • 

H  Elkm       .       .       .       . 

^  Vraaertnugh  Academy    • 

„  '  Huntly  Oordon 

,.  ',  InTemrie 

I  Kemnay  .       .       .       . 
.  I  PeUrhMd  (B)  Academy 

Tmriif 


ArgyU 


Ayr 


Banff 


Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar 
.  Dunoon  Grammar  • 
I  JLUarrow.  Bowmore 
I  ObanCIOHlgh         -       • 

I  Aidronao  Academy 
;  Dairy        .... 
j  Girvan  (T)       •       •       • 
I  Kilauttnoek  (B)  Academy 
•  Lain       .... 

Maytole,  Carrick  Academy 

OldCunmock 

Aborlonr 

Baaff(B)-       •       -       • 

Fordyce  Academy 
I  Keith 


Bute 
Gaitbnem 


aarlmian- 


Domfrles 


MortUch 

Batiif en,  Bnckie 

jSotbeeayCB)  Academy  and  Thorn 

•on'i  Inetltntlon 
HaHdrk    .... 
Latberon,  I<ybBter  • 
Olrig,  Castletown   • 
Tbnri^Miller  Inititntion 
Wick  (BX  Pulteneytown  Academy 

Alloa  (T)  Academy  - 

AlTB  Academy 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  I«even  Academy 
Dumbarton  cB>,  Academy      • 
KIrUatiUoch,  Lenaie  Academy 
NewKUpatrick      • 
Old  KlliMtrick,  Clydebank 
flelensborglt 


Bov.J 


gh  Bermitage 


i  AniBia  Academy     • 
Dryfeadale,  Lockerbie  Academy 


:  Langholm  Aoademy- 
:  MoftitAea' 


Kdlnbvi^ 


P. 

0.8.  • 
U.F.C. 

P.    ' 
P. 

P*    \ 
P. 

P.    ' 
P, 
P. 


.Academy 

..'  Green,  Male 

(City)  Boronghmnfr 
„  M      Brongbton 

M      Normal  Practistni 
,,  and  Model 

^~      -^  -.at,-  Thnmaa  «f 

Aquin's  College 
BAinlMiri^  (City;  Jttfeea  eUleq^leTa 


E^la 


Pife 


Lelth(B)  Academy- 

„     ,,   Trinity  Academy 

Mnaaelbiirgh  (B)  Grammar 

Penieaik  .... 
I  WeatCalder    • 
^  BellleP^>cbabers,MUne'sInstitutlon 

Oomdale^Onuitown     • 
I  Jforret  Burgh  • 

;rBoUiei    .... 

Bumtialand    - 
VeRyvorWm<)raig. 
JfonDMijjrewport   • 

BooSSmmtbd 
W«myaB»9uekbaTeii    .  <• 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P, 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P, 
C.8. 
U.F.C. 


-»^4 
P.  ■ 
P. 

P.  ; 

p. 

p. 


p. 
?:i 

P. 

1:1 
9.  I 


Ml 
f8 
28 
27 
84 
40 
32 
49 

116 
46 

45 
40 
17 
65 

56 
44 

30 

177 

20 


40 
16 

29 
62 
38 


9 
10 
47 
72 

62 

60 

48 
63 
79 


62 

88 
88 
44 
16 

35 
28 
420 
247 
38 
40 


109 
88 

176 
58 
82 
80 
87 
23 
29 
82 


46 

27 
86 
28 
89 
«> 


215 
9S 
6 
11 
28 
58 
16 

66 

27 


7 
42 

41 
13 
18 

97 
6 

27 

as 

26 
IS 
43 
22 
29 
27 


16 

7 

21 

06 

60 

22 


84 

SO 
12 
41 
25 

17 
84- 
17 
9 

21 

6 

874 

163 

16 

84 

18 

59 

167 
47 
19 
26 
U 
21 
U> 
U 


172 

98 

4 

14 

28 


46 

21 

61 
84 
3 
81 

29 
6 
14 
90 

7 
7 

17 
49 
47 
46 
16 
14 
22 


8 
12 
88 
41 


21 

18 

28 
16 
6 

18 

16 

26 

24 

6 

6 
176 
108 

9 

17 


43 

'   9  ■ 
68 
87 

n 

9 
12 
26 
19 


13 

21 

» 

17 

27 

» 

84 

m 

16 

6 

10       ; 

6 

Total. 


1,028 

«y 

38 
62 
86 
98 
67 
49 


149 

108 
27 

128 

126 
68 
71 

864 
88 
62 
53 
76 

115 
81 

117 
67 

105 
86 

28 
27 
29 
106 
178 
141 


87 
116 
126 

44 

129 
95 

66 
97 
86 
89 

66 
40 
970 
603 
62 
91 
86 

211 
■  71- 
401 
142 
62 
65 
73 
70 
68 
72 

79 
70 
68 
47 
61 


.  •  Hwm  VhWil.Uiranf  ta  nm  aa  A«m  l«t>  Aaymtf  1096. 


_  uigiTizea  Dy  ^ 


30gle 


(  602  ) 
List  of  Hiohkr  Gradb  ScuooiiS — cmtiiwed. 


County. 

VAMM  or  80HOOL 

ATBUkGI  AnuPAXOB. 

1 

1st  Year. 

aid  Year. 

Beyond 
2iid¥ear. 

TOTAL. 

198 

Jforfar 

Bronghty  Verry  (T)  Qrove  Academy 

P. 

107 

i           66 

86 

»» 

Dundee  (B>,  Harria  Academy  • 

P. 

aoo 

149 

166 

615 

n 

Kln1emidV.w!SSSbv's&iniiu^  • 

'    P 

100 

92 

80 

281 

n 

:  p. 

u 

16 

17 

46 

UAddiiiKtoD 

Dunbar  (B)             .       .       .       . 

1  p 

47 

16 

10 

73 

iDTeriMM 
« 

Inv«rMM(B)High.       .       .       • 
K»mallie,FortWllllaai        <       - 

:  p. 
p. 

100 

86 
23 

21 

186 
64 

n 

Kinguflrie 

1  p. 

28 

14 

84 

77 

n 

FOrtree 

p. 

18 

12 

12 

42 

•> 

Urqnhart^  etc,  01«n  Urqnhart    • 

p. 

4 

6 

17 

27 

Kirkcnd- 
bright 

*• 

p. 

48 

28 

16 

81 

p. 

17 

17 

15 

49 

Lanark 
fi 

Airdrie  Aoademy    .       .       .       . 
ATondale.  StiathaTeB  Academy   • 

BiggarHlcAi 

BothweuTBelldilll         .       - 

,  p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 

86 
4S 
28 
48 

68 
27 
16 
28 

42 
18 
18 
28 

181 
88 
52 
96 

II 

„         Uddhigeton  Grammar- 

p. 

64 

81 

26 

110 

II 

,.          Ehnwood  Oonrent 

R.C. 

88 

1 

29 

»» 

II 

P. 
.    P. 

88 

61 

12 
67 

8 

48 
118 

•1 

Carluke 

P. 

87 

42 

28 

102 

II 
II 

DalsielHii^ 

Dalsiel,  Motherwell       .       •       • 

P. 
B.C. 

68 
62 

64 
86 

46 

158 
96 

M 

Glaagow,  John  St.,  firidgeton 

P. 

186 

71 

68 

309 

tl 

„         Kent  Road 

1    P. 

166 

100 

27 

S92 

II 

H        ProTanalde 

;  P. 

78 

88 

12 

1S8 

tl 

„         Whit^iU 

p. 

871 

104 

81 

450 

It 

Woodeide-       •       -       - 

p. 

288 

88 

46 

866 

It 

OnrLadyandSt.Franob 

B.C. 

70 

16 

11 

96 

t» 

It 

St.  Mungo*!  Academy     • 
Oovan,  Bellahooiton  Academy     • 

EC. 
P. 

77 
127 

88 
64 

90 
60 

180 
241 

It 

„      Fairfield      .       .       .       . 

P. 

127 

29 

21 

177 

H 

„      Partick,  Hamilton  Creecent 

'     P. 

148 

64 

82 

284 

„      PoUokdilelde,  Albert  Road- 

P. 

88 

86 

26 

144 

It 
II 

„      Strathbungo       • 
„      DowanhiUPraotlaing 

P. 
R.C. 

76 
81 

88 
41 

28 
8 

142 

180 

tl 

Hamilton  (U  Low  Watem     •       - 
Lanark  (B)  Grammar      - 
Larkhall  Academy         •       •       • 

P. 

28 

17 

4 

49 

M 

P. 

68 

28 

24 

115 

tl 

P. 

64 

16 

S7 

97 

P. 

89 

9 

16 

58 

tl 
It 

MarvhilLNorttiKelTiniide    •       - 
Old  Monidand,  Coatbridge     •       • 

P. 
P. 

118 
67 

48 

86 

41 

88 

902 
125 

It 

*Rutherglen,  Stonelaw    .       -       . 

P. 

•t 

P. 

22 

6 

14 

42 

It 

Sprlngbnm 

P. 

87 

18 

17 

67 

Unlithgow 

ssnsSeir"'.  : 

'    P. 

62 

40 

10 

112 

n 

'    P. 

60 

42 

86 

138 

Orkney 

Kirkwall  (B) 

p. 

88 

42 

34 

109 

n 

Stromneei 

;  p. 

18 

16 

11 

40 

Perth 

BhOrgowrie     -    '  -       -       -       - 

1  p. 

80 

16 

U 

56 

m 
II 

*Dnll,Aberfeldy      .       .       .       . 
MonitB,  FiUoohry  .       .       .       . 

p. 
p. 

21 

^8 

2 

81 

Renfrew 

Oathcart,  queen*!  Park  •       •       • 

p. 

118 

107 

72 

287 

It 

Eastwood,  Shawlanda  Academy    - 

p. 

104 

67 

88 

199 

tl 

Greenock  (BXHolmicroft      -       - 
Paisley  <B),Camphill      •       •       - 
^Paisley  (B)  St  Margaret'i      •       • 
Port  Glasgow  (B),  Jean  Street 

p. 

181 

148 

88 

407 

It 

n 

p. 

R.C. 
.    P. 

116 

86 

72 

8 

191 
86 

iUws 

Cromarty-                            -       - 
Dingwall  Academy 
•Lochbroom.i  Ullapool      - 

p. 

18 

. 

_ 

18 

It 
•1 

P. 
p 

42 

43 

89 

124 

It 

Rosemarkie,  Foriroee  Academy    - 

!   p. 

11 

22 

_ 

33 

■» 

RoBskeen,  Invergordon       „ 
Stomoway,  Nicobon  Institute      - 

p. 
p. 

24 
46 

26 
41 

20 
60 

69 
136 

ROKborgh 

•Hawick.  Bucdeuch        .       .       . 
Jedburgh  (B)  Grammar  - 

1   P. 

_ 

„ 

1  P. 

27 

23 

_ 

6U 

Sheilrad 

p. 

8U 

18 

13 

63 

Stirling 

Grangemouth,  Grange    • 

p. 

64 

26 

14 

■  98 

Sutherland 

Clyne 

p. 

10 

8 

11 

29 

tl 

Dornoch  Burgh       .       .       .       . 

Golspie 

Golspie,  Sutherland  Technical     • 

p. 

9 

14 

I2 

36 

n 
•t 

p. 

16 
8 

6 
24 

6 

27 
88 

It 

KUdonan  Helmsdale      .       .       . 

p. 

7 

9 

"4 

20 

It 

Lairg 

Total    •    -    . 

p. 

8 

6 

8 

21 

8,664 

6.UW 

_as2> 

17.150   _ 

*  New  School^Grant  to  run  as  from  1st  A^ppsst,  19«;. 


"KJKJKJy^LS^ 


(  603  ) 


Table  No.  7. 

Lifli  of  Additional  Grants  paid  to  School  Boards  (nnder  Section  67,  Edneation 
(Scoilaod)  Act,.  1872,  and  Sflctioii  1.  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897),  daring  the  year 
ended  Slst  AoKnat,  1906. 


,    YSAR 

I 

; 

YBAR 

XAXB  or  BOAKIX 

COUirTT. 

10 
■   WHR 

AXOURT.            NAlll  OP  BOAKS 

.        OOUMTT.     1   w?« 

AJIOURT. 

1  SUHDAT. 

j 

1  SUHDAT. 

1 

£    8.    d. 

1 

1 

I       £    8.  d. 

ibertenCBui^). 

Abeideeo 

1906 

5,$i08  18    1     DunnotUr      - 

.    Kincardine        1905 

1       67    6    8 

ibenkrar        .       . 

. 

1      1906 

80  10    4 

1906 

1        03  18    1 

iberioor        •       . 

Bmia 

!      1906 

112    2    1      Dnuronnen   • 

.    dhetluid 

1905 

1      176    7    2 

;       1906 

'     119  10   0  j  Dnmen 

.    Sutherian 

d            If 

'        67  12    6 

llnifi0(Biinh)     '. 

I^ark 

1      1906 

918    2    2  !  Dynrt  (Bugh) 

.    Fife    - 

"           It 

620    4  10 

ClackiDMi. 

1          *' 

396   u    4   1  Baatwood 

Renfrew 

1906 

266  13    6 

AlkMiCUiidwwd)  • 

A1t» 

nan 

M 

1 

1          It 

M 

67    2    0  1  Elgin  (Bm±) 
226  17   0        „     (Landward) 
333  12    4    ,  BllOD       .       - 

.    Orkney 
Elgin  ^ 

1906 
f 

18    8    7 
285    0    2 
76    5    8 

n                      mm. 

19U6 

Aberdeen 

96    8    8 

JMfaothcr  Eastt 

Fife  "- 

66  17    7 

Ernie      .       . 

Banff- 

1906 

117    7    6 

jSS^iBmgti) '• 

Bon    . 

1906 

49  11    2 

ETle  and  Bendall  • 

,  Orkney 

1906 

21    5    0 

Fotfar 

n 

742  19    2 

Eyemouth     - 

Berwick 

*            ti 

HI  15  11 

AaKjni    -       •       - 

^n'a.^,- 

n 
n 

21    6    8 
80  16    7 

'•rsss:^ 

Stirling 

1    _^  It 

:      uiie 

2822  14  11 
766  12  11 

Awh     -       -       - 

Bon   .       • 

I 

1            If 

28    1    2 

Feam 

Ron 

-  ,      ItOS 

20    6  11 

T»                       >                  .                • 

1906 

88  17    4 

Ferry.PortKm-Cral( 

I    Fife 

■   '            It 

151  15  11 

Baoff  (Bmgli)       • 

B^ff  ' 

1906 

186  19    6 

Fetlar     •       •       . 

Shetland 

-  ■      1904 

21  16    1 

Barm^^*    .      . 

Inranien   - 

^ 

266  16    8 

Firth  and  Stennew' 

ft 

1905 

16    8    6 

B«iy      -       -       . 

Forfar 

1         " 

70  10    1 

Orkney 

"            ft 

42  15    8 

BWTM     -         .        . 

Ron   -       • 

M 

,      481    2  11 

Fordyce 

Banff 

808  18    9 

BMth     .       -       . 

Fife    - 

.  1,760  17    0     Fones  (Bnrgh)      . 

Elgin 

"            II 

87    7  10 

HMth      .       .       . 

I^Dcai^' 

1      1906 

,      174  15    0   .  Foveran 

Aberdeen 

1904 

9  16    5 

Beobulm         •       . 

1 

1         " 

88  11    0 

Ftaserbnrgh 

1906 

<      169  11    9 

Benrie     .       -       - 

1 

85    4    9 

ft           *       • 

11 

1906 

168  10    6 

Bigsw     .       .       . 

UntA 

:      1906 

81    2    6 

Oairloch        •       . 

Ron 

1906 

58  16    9 

BlutjiB-       .       . 

'      1906 

,      822  13    5 

Galaahieli  (Bnrgh) 

Selkirk 

"            II 

406  19    8 

Bolmnn  -       -       . 

BanS 

1906 

1        18    9    1 

1                       M                             •               " 

It 

1006 

541  18    9 

BonhUl  .        -       - 

!  DnmlMirtoa 

1906 

267    0    6     Gamrie 

Banff 

1906 

817    2    6 

Bo'DMiaMlCuTidei] 

<  LiDUthgow 

1906 

;     642    7   0  =  QigbaandCara     • 

Argyll 

:         1986 

1  14    5 

BoChweU        .       . 

1  Lanark      • 

n 

>     656  12  10     Oirran  (Town) 

Ayr 

112    8    1 

Bover     -       •       • 

CaithnwB   • 

;       67    8   8     Glenrinnn     -       . 

Banff 

1906 

5    0    2 

BoTDdio  -       -       - 

1  Banff  . 

129    8    8   ! 

Su&erbuM 

1906 

8  14    2 

^eclilii(Biii|^)    . 

'  Forfar 

1906 

1      371  18  11   ,  Ooliple 

1         1906 

81    4    6 

BraM7  •       •       • 

i  Shetland    • 

1906 

StirUng 

1906 

1      980    7  11 

jFotfar 

1906 

251  14    9 

Hamilton  (Burgh)  • 
HarrayandBinay- 

Lanark 

1906 

836    5    8 

Cabtmch  -       -       . 

Banff.       ■ 

1906 

17  12    9 

Orkney 

"            It 
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Year. 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools. 

Average 

No.^ 

Soholan 

in 

Attendance. 

Rate  Of 

Inoomeper 

Scholar 

in 

Average 

Attendance.* 

Rate  Of 
Inoomeper 

Scholar 
from  Local 

Soorcei.* 

Rate  of 

Expenditnn 

per  Scholar  in 

Average 
Attendance.* 

18B7 

. 

ai738 

529,919 

£    f.    d. 

2  11    54 

£    8.    d. 
0x9    2i 

£    8,     u. 
2   11     44 

1896 

ai737 

535,636 

2  12     3* 

0x9    H 

2    13      24 

!   van 

2.743 

540,433 

213    B* 

1    0    7l 

2  13     7l 

1000 

2.774 

547.249 

2  15    oj 

X    a    ai 

a  14  "i 

1901 

2.788 

555.302 

2  17    4i 

I    3  11* 

2  17    4 

190S 

2,786 

563,863 

3  18  it} 

1      5      2| 

3  x8  XI 

1906 

*f793 

583,503 

3  18    Bi 

I    5    i| 

3  18    8 

1904 

2t834 

592,640 

3    0    2I 

I     4    61 

3    0    a4 

1905 

9.883 

602,933 

3    311* 

1     5    9l 

3    3  11 

1906         -           .           . 

2,903 

6xx,3o5 

3    5    8J 

1    6    7* 

35  rl    , 

Schools  Connected  with  Church  of 

Scotland. 

1W7          •            -            .           34 

4,721 

£    «.    d. 

368 

£    ».    d. 

0  13    94 

£     8,     d. 

2    5    34 

1896 

i        33 

4,730 

2    8    9l 

0  14  "4 

274 

1899 

31 

4,2x5 

a  XX    3 

0  x6    a4 

3    XI      l] 

1900 

27 

4,«04 

2  14    4 

0  x8    o4 

3   XX      5 

1901 

24 

3.884 

2  15    6i 

0  19  14 

2   IS      5l 

1902 

3X 

3.671 

a  15    oJ 

018    3J 

2  13  "4 

190S 

30 

3,630 

a  13  xi^ 

0  17  xo| 

a  X3    9} 

1904 

x8 

3,324 

a  xB    3 

0  19    5 

2  15    4 

1906 

2Q 

3,277 

a  19  xoi 

0  19     3| 

2  17    4 

1906         -           .           - 

18 

2,609 

3    4     if 

1    2    54 

3    3    5 

United  Free  Church  Schools. 

1897       ..         - 

3,>92 

£    f.    d. 
2    7    ij 

£    «.    d. 

0  13    o| 

£    8.    d. 

2    9    74 

1806 

3.156 

a  XI    6i 

0  x6    5 

3  10    54 

1890 

2,533 

2  10    si 

0  15    6 

3  10    64 

1900 

3,706 

3  16    0 

0  17    o4 

2  17    34 

1901 

1,8x4 

300 

0  17    3 

3     I    34 

1902 

1,8x4 

3  X9  xo 

I    3    4 

323 

1908 

x,830 

a  X9    4* 

X      X     0 

217    84 

1901 

1,796 

3    8    3 

1    7    4 

3    5    3l 

1906 

1,770 

3    8    xi 

1    5    61 

369! 

1906 

1.758 

3    8    6i 

1    4    34 

3    7    81 

Episcopal  Schools. 

1897 

7X 

11.535 

£  f.   d. 

I  X9  loi 

£  f.    d. 

0  XX     o4 

£  8.    d. 
X  X9  xo] 

1898 

71 

11,355 

3    a  10 

0   13      X4 

2     1    94 

1809 

68 

10,874 

a    4    ok 

0   IX      3 

2    3    54 

1900 

68 

10,863 

2    4    4l 

0  IX     i4 

2    3  104 

1901 

67 

10*691 

2    5    61 

0  13     34 

3    6  xo4 

190S 

66 

«o,730 

a    5  loj 

0  IX    34 

366} 

1908 

66 

»o»995 

2    4  iif 

0  10    74 

2    5    24 

1904 

66 

10,91  X 

386} 

0    13      34 

2    6    94 

1906 

66 

xo>878 

8    9    9 

0  10    44 

2    9    i4 

1006         .           -           . 

6a 

10,391 

a  10    5* 

0  xo    8 

3   xo      X} 

*  Calculated  on  oomjilete  annual  returns  only. 
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Table  25. — Ten  Years'  Summary — carUiwued, 
Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


._-__„            R»toof 

Total          ^nST        ^"SSSi"' 
Year.                    No.  of         Scholars           »cnoiar 
Schools.      .  ^     15^^^^         Arerage 

1 

Rate  Of 
Income  per 

Scholar 
from  Local 

Sources.* 

Bate  of 

Bspeoditarc 

perS^olar  Id 

aTcnse 
AtteDdance.* 

1897 

184 

51.374 

£  8.  d. 
a    a    4 

£«.    d. 

0  13    1} 

£  8.   d, 
2    2    si 

1898 

X87 

53.42a 

a    a  II 

0  xa    4i 

231 

1800 

188 

54i079 

2    4    9i 

0  II    61 

a    4    H 

1000 

189 

55,"9 

a    4  "J 

0  la    if 

a    5    6i 

1901 

189 

56,484 

a    6  11 

0  13    SJ 

3    6  ixf 

1908 

190 

58,705 

a    6    6 

0  la    8| 

270 

1003 

19a 

61,7x3 

a    6  11 

0  13    ol 

3    6    SI 

1004 

196 

65.963 

a    6    8f 

0   13      x} 

a    6    8i 

1005 

aoi 

68,993 

2   8   si 

0   XX      I 

3    8    7 

1906 

ao8 

7X,757 

a    9  XI 

0  la    3 

3   XO      ti 

Undenominational  and  other  Schools. 

t 

1807 

£    i,    d. 
84              10^64       1        a  19    9i 

£    t.    d. 

X    6    5 

£    8.    d.     . 
«  X7    9i 

1896 

77      1         xo,oao               2  19    o| 

X    4    3 

a  x6    5i 

1899 

74      '           8,906               309 

1 

X     4    3i 

a  19    <^ 

1900 

7X                 8,998                3    4    5l 

X    7    4i 

325 

1901 

69                 8,199                3    3    «J 

X    10  II 

3    4    7 

1902 

78                 8,718                3    4    4i 

I    6  ix| 

3    3  "i    ; 

1908 

74                8,618               3    3    4i 

X    6    o| 

3    a    4i    i 

lOOA 

69      '          7f63S        i        3    9    8| 

X    9    3 

3    8    9* 

1906 

69      1          8,530        '        3    9    4I 

X    6    3* 

^    8i«| 

1906 

6s      j           8,34a                3  "    o* 

X      5      2| 

3   9   7i   ; 

Summary  under  Years. 

1897 

3t"9 

6ii,aos 

£,8.    d. 
a  10    6i 

£«.    d. 

0  18    6| 

£«.   d.    1 

a  xo    5*    1 

1898 

3."3 

6x8,3x9 

a  II    5 

0  x8  xx} 

a  XI    3i    j 

1809 

3ixxi 

631,040 

2  IS     9} 

0  X9    8 

3X3    81    1 

1900 

3iX3S 

629,038 

3  X4    1 

X     .     X* 

a  13  xx| 

1001 

3ii4X 

636,374 

2x6    3i 

I    a  xo 

«x6    3i 

1902 

3fX45 

646*501 

2  X7    7i 

X    3  xo 

a  X7    8 

1908 

3tX49 

669^89 

a  X7    5 

I    3    9 

a  17    4i 

lOOA 

3.189 

682.269 

2  x8    9i 

X    3    X* 

3  x8  e 

1005 

3*344 

696,381 

3    a    H 

X    3xx| 

3    a    ik 

1900       • 

3,a6a 

7061O63 

3    3  xx} 

1     4  XX 

3    3  XX 

*  Calculated  on  complete  annual  returns  only. 
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NOTE. 

• 

The  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  ai>d 
Certification  of  Teachers  for  varioufl  grades  of  Schools,  togetfaar 
with  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  establishing  Provincial 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  Memorandum 
of  1st  tJanuary,  1907,  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for 
recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  are 
issued  as  a  separate  publication  {jyrice  S\d,)  They  are  also 
included  in  this  Volume.    See  page  149. 
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EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND). 
TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 


Report  /or  the  Year  1905-06,  by  A.  E.  Scouoal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
His  Majesty^s  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  and 
Injector  of  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland,  on  tlie 
Tbaininq  of  Teachers. 

January  1907. 

My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
third  General  Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  session  Number  of 
at  the  various  Training  Centres  was  1,722,  an  increase  of  79  over  Students 
the  number  for  the  previous  session.     Of  these,  1,392  were  ^^  Training. 
Kinjff  s  Scholars,  distributed  among  the  ;eight  Training  Colleges 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen;    while  the  other  330 
were  King's  Students,  in  attendance  at  the  four  Training  Centres 
controlled  by  the  Local  Committees  in  connexion  with   the 
Universities  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
University  Collie  of  Dundee.     These  330  King's  Students 
were,  of  course,  University  Students ;   but  429  of  the  King's 
Scholars  also  attended  classes  at  the  University :  and  there  was 
thus  a  total  of  759  University  Students  in  training  this  year,  as 
compared  with  697  last  year. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  Encouraging 
note,  for  the  information  of  Your  Loraships,  a  number  of  new  pro{;res8 
developments  in  the  work  of  the  Training  Institutions,  especially  dunng  the 
in  the  way  of  modifications  of  organization,  curriculum,  and  P*®*  ^^^' 
methods,  which  had  been  introduc^,  in  response  to  Your  Lord- 
ships' Circular  329,  with  the  view  of  bringing  our  system  of 
training  as  far  as  possible  up  to  date.  This  year  there  is  very 
little  of  novelty  in  these  directions  to  record.  The  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  session's  work  have  rather  been  earnest  effort  and 
steady  progress  along  the  lines  arrived  at  and  adopted  last  year. 
That  this  should  be  so  was  in  any  case  both  natural  and  desirable ; 
but  there  has  been  special  reason  this  year  why  new  departures 
should  not  be  attempted,  Since  the  issue  of  Your  Lordships' 
Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  the  work  of  the  present  Training 
Authorities  has  been  carried  on  amid  a  condition  of  suspense  and 
expectancy,  which  has  precluded  them  from  contemplating  any 
serious  changes  in  either  the  organization  or  the  curriculum  of 
the  institutions  under  their  care.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
abundance  of  healthy  vitaUty  in  the  tone  and  the  working  of 
these  institutions  during  the  past  session,  and  here  and  there 
interesting  new  developments  of  a  minor  kind  have  been  notice- 
able. These  I  shall  note  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this 
report,  which  deal  with  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in 
detail.  Reviewing  here  the  work  of  the  session  as  a  whole,  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  Your  Lordshius  that,  as  the  result  both  of  my 
own  personal  observations  ana  also  of  careful  consideration  of 
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the  reports  of  the  Special  Inspectors  on  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective branches  of  the  curriculum,  I  have  been  led  to  form  a 
highly  favourable  estimate  of  the  instruction  and  the  training 
provided  at  the  various  Colleges  and  Centres.  At  all  of  them 
there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  ability,  earnestness,  and  well- 
directed  purpose  m  the  teaching ;  ana  in  many  cases  the  staff 
have  given  proof  of  valuable  power  of  initiative  and  of  marked 
skill  in  making  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  that  lie  to  their 
hands.  The  students  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  eager  and 
assiduous,  responding  appreciatively  to  the  skilful  and  zealous 
efforts  of  their  instructors,  and  showing  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  further  education  and 
the  training  that  are  provided  tor  them.  In  my  report  for  the 
year  1904-5  I  spoke  hopefully  of  the  increased  possibilities  ot 
development  and  progress  that  had  been  opened  up  bv  the  new 
and  less  rigid  system  of  examination  and  inspection  of  Training 
Institutions  which  was  inaugurated  by  Your  Lordships'  CSrcular 
829,  of  30th  August,  1901.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  now 
bear  testimony  that  the  expectations  then  formed,  in  my  first 
year  of  inspection  of  the  Training  Centres,  have  been  m  most 
encouraging  measure  realized.  Year  by  year  there  has  been 
steady  improvement  in  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
thase  institutions.  Their  tone  has  risen  very  appreciably: 
it  has  become  much  more  healthy  —  more  acanemic  and 
professional,  if  I  may  so  put  it — and  has  ceased  to  be  that 
of  the  "crammer's"  school  or  the  "coaching'*  college.  And, 
correspondingly,  the  work  done  in  them  has  growingly  become 
both  nigher  in  its  plane  and  wider  in  its  range;  at  once 
fuller,  broader,  and  more  truly  educative,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
of  much  greater  value  towards  the  efficient  ^  training  of  the 
teachers  of  our  country.  While  the  administrative  chancres 
which  have  led  to  this  improvement  were,  as  I  have  said,  the 
work  of  the  Departflfent,  it  would  be  neglect  and  injustice  not 
to  recognize — ^as  I  feel  sure  I  may  here  do  most  heartily,  with 
Your  Lordships'  full  approbation — how  much  of  the  realization 
of  this  improvement  has  been  due  to  the  appreciative,  able,  and 
unflagging  co-operation  that  we  have  received  fix)m  the  authori- 
ties and  the  staffs  of  the  various  Training  Institutions.  This 
recognition  seems  specially  due  and  appropriate  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  such  great  changes  in  our  whole 
organization  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  new  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  in  the  educational 

"llegula-  history  of  Scotland  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
IVdiminar  ^^^  "  R«^l*'^ti<>^8  ^o^  *®  Preliminary  Education,  Trainmg,  and 
Educatkm^^  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools.  The 
Training^  *  appointment,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1905,  of  the  four  Provincial 
and  Certifi-  Committees,  in  accordance  with  Your  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th 
cation  of  January  of  that  year,  was  felt  to  be  the  first  step  towards  long- 
th^variouT "^  desired  reform  m  our  system  of  training.  When  this  was 
Grades  of  followed  by  Your  Lordships*  transmission  of  the  draft  of  the 
School*."  proposed  new  Regulations,  first  to  the  Provincial  Committees 
and  afterwards  more  widely,  for  criticism  and  suggestions,  public 
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interest  in  the  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  was  healthily 
aroused  as  it  never  had  been  before.  This  interest  shows  as  yet 
no  signs  of  abating ;  indeed,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 

The  Regulations  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  The  present 
Commons  on  the  7th  of  June,  1906,  and  became  operative  on  the  ^^^^y.  a 
7th  of  July.  But  this  date  was  towards  the  very  close  of  the  ^^5^*^^*^ 
Training  Centre  sessions.  The  Regulations,  moreover,  while  in 
their  general  principles  extremely  simple,  were  necessarily  com- 
plex in  their  details.  Consideration  of  these  details  oy  the 
Provincial  Committees  and  other  bodies  concerned  in  the 
working  of  them  out  had,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention 
of  the'  summer  vacation,  to  be  postponed  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session  (1906-07);  and  it  is  already 
abundantly  evident  that  even  the  greater  part  of  this  session 
must  be  looked  uj^on  as  a  transitional  period,  because  it  must 
be  spent  mainly  m  dealing  with  the  cnanges  of  organization 
necessitated  by  the  Regulations  and  in  getting  the  details  of  the 
new  organizations  so  far  completed  and  in  order  beforehand  that 
the  new  system  may  be  put  into  full  operation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  1907-08. 

Except  for  the  state  of  suspense  and  expectancy  occasioned  by  Any  discus- 
this  time  of  transition,  the  new  Regulations,  therefore,  have  in  ^^  ^  *^® 
no  way  practically  affected  the  working  of  the  training  institu-  lations^^' 
tions  during  the  period  with  which  this  report  is  concerned,  therefore 
In    those    circumstances    I   propose   to   refrain   from   all   dis-  deferred, 
cussion   of  the  new   Regulations  in  this  report,  and  virtually 
to  confine  it  to  as  full  as  possible  a  setting  forth  of  the  presently 
existing  state  of   matters  at   the  various    Training    Centres. 
Should  I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  Your  Lordships  in  future 
years,  there  will  doubtless  then  be  abundant  occasion  to  deal 
^'ith  the  many  points  of  great  importance  which  the  Regulations 
involve,  as  these  brin^  themselves  under  observation  in  the 
course  of  my  inspection  of  the  work  that  now  falls  to  be 
undertaken     by    the     Provincial     Committees     as     training 
authorities. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  state  here,  from  my  The 
direct  experience  of  the  two  Provincial  Committees  on  which  I  Provincial 
have  the  noQour  to  be  the  oflScial  assessor,  as  well  as  from  know-  Committees, 
ledge  gained  by  me  in  conference  with  various  members  of  the 
other  two  Provincial  Committees,  that  Your  Lordships  may  con- 
fidently rely  ujpon  it  that  all  the  important,  arduous,  and  often 
delicate  work  tailing  upon  these  Committees  will  be  done  with 
the  greatest  industry,  earnestness,  and  judgment,  and  with 
single-minded    zeal    for    the    advancement    of    our    national 
education. 

Just  one  point  directly  connected  with  the  new  Regulations  The  trans- 
may,  I  think,  be  fittingly  noted  here — ^a  point  which  nas  been  ^^ep^®  ^^ 
greatly  engagmg  public  attention  in  Scotland— that,  namely,  of  Jraimi^  ^^ 
the  tnmsterence  of  the  Training  Colleges,  under  Sections  IX.-XI.  the  Proving 
of  the  Minute    of  30th  January,  1905.     At   the  present  date,  cial  Com . 
after   a  protracted   series   of  negotiations  the  four   Provincial  mitteeB. 
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Committees  and  the  Education  Committees  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
succeeded  in  settling  the  conditions  under  which  all  the  six 
Presbyterian  Training  Colleges  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Provincial  Committees,  and  only  the  completion  of  the  necessary 
legal  procedure  is  now  required  to  make  the  transference  an 
accomplished  fact.  By  this  transference  a  long  step  has  been 
taken  towards  the  nationalization  of  the  training  system  in 
Scotland.  The  Episcopal  Training  College  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Training  College  in  Glasgow  are,  however,  to 
continue  under  their  present  management. 

During  the  period  with  which  this  report  deals  there  have 

been  few  changes  of  importance  among  the  staflfe  of  the  Colleges 

and  Centres.     But   reference  falls   to  be   made  here  to   the 

approaching  retirement  of  two  of  the  rectors  of  our  Training 

Colleges — Dr.  Paterson,  of  the  Edinburgh  United  Free  Church 

College,  and  Dr.  Ogilvie,  of  the  Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland 

College.    Both  of  these  gentlemen  tendered  their  resignations  at 

the  end  of  last  session,  but  both  consented  to  continue  at  their  posts 

until  the  transference  of  their  respective  colleges  to  the  Provincial 

Committees  should  be  completed.     In  my  reports  in  ordinary 

course  upon   the  Practical  Training  at  these  colleges  I  haa 

occasion  to  make  reference  to  the  impending  retirements  of  the 

rectors.     As  these  retirements  of  the  two  oldest  and  most 

experienced  of  the  heads  of  our  Training  Colleges  under  the  system 

which    is    now   moribund    constitute,   as    it    were,    historical 

landmarks  at  the  present  time  of  change,  1  trust  that  Your 

Lordships  will  think   it    fitting   that  I   should  be   permitted 

to    put    on   record  in   this  General   Report   what  I   said    in 

the  respective  College  Reports  as  to  the  debt  which  our  coimtry 

owes  to  these  two  gentlemen  for  their  long,  faithful,  and  most 

valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  national  education : — 

lletirement       Edinburgh  United  Free   Church  Traifiifig  College. — "It  is  with  deep 

of  Dr.  regret  that  one  learns  that  Dr.  Paterson  is  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  his 

Paterson,       position  as  Rector  of  this  Training  College — a  post  which  he  has  so 

Rectorol  the  devotedly  and  ably  filled  for  the  long  period  of  forty-two  years.    An 

Edinburgh    enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Education,  Dr.  raterson  has  kept  himself  abreast 

United  Frea  of  the  many  developments  in  educational  theory  and  practice  which  these 

Church         years  have  witnessed,  and  he  has  been  prompt  to  embody  in  the  carriculum 

Training       of  the  College  all  that  he  judged  to  be  sound  in  the  newer  ideas  and 

College:        methods.    Indeed,  in  every  way  that  could  promote  the  efticieacy  and 

enhance  the  reputation  of  *  Moray  House,'  he  has  during  all  these  years 

laboured  without  stint.    In  the  memories  of  very  many  the  names  of  '  Dr. 

Paterson'  and  *  Moray  House'  will  long  be  indissolubly  linked  together. 

Old  Moray  House  students,  at  any  rate,  are  little  likely  to  forget  Hie 

strenuous  earnestness  with  which  their  Rector  ever  strove— by  his  example 

no  less  than  by  his  teaching — to  imbue  them  with  high  ideals  of  character 

and  of  work.    Dr.  Paterson  takes  with  him  in  his  retirement  the  warm 

esteem  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have  come  into  personal  contact 

,    .  with  him  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Training  College  for  which 

^^  ^  .,  .     he  has  done  so  much." 

Dr.Ugilvie,  Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College.— '' Dt.  Ogilvie,  the 
nectorot  tne  j^^tor,  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably  identifieid  himself  with  this  work>  is 
pm  the  eve  of  retiring.  The  fruits  of  his  many  ^^rs  of  devoted  service  in 
^he  cause  of  Education  are  perhaps  mast  siriki^^  manifest  in  the  life- 
-work of  the  hundreds  of  successful  teachers  wn^,  0  students  of  this 
^Joliege,  received  their  inspiration  from  contact  with  his  ^r^nality.    Yet 
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it  seems  but  fitting  to  place  on  record  here  how  heartily  the  value  of  his 
work  and  influence  has  been  appreciated  by  all  those  whose  duty  it  has 
been  to  inquire  into  the  eflficiency  of  the  College  over  which  he  has  presided 
as  Rector  since  the  day  on  which  it  was  opened." 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  Report  is,  for  convenience  of  Scheme  of 
reference,  divided  into  four  sections.    In  Section  I.  the  special  rest  of  this 
curriculum   of   the  University  Students  is  considered,  while  ^^P^*"^ 
Section  II.  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Training  College  Students 
who  are  not  in  attendance  at  University  Classes.    Sections  III, 
and  rV.  deal  respectively  with  the  papers  worked  at  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  and  at  the  Certificate  Examination. 

SECTION  I. 

University  Students. 

Students  in  Training  consist  at  present  of  two  classes,  University 
and  Non-univeisity  Students.  In  the  former  are  included  all 
those  who,  in  accordance  with  their  qualifications  as  determined 
by  Article  95  (d)  or  96  of  the  Scotch  Code,  are  permitted  to 
attend  university  classes  for  part  of  their  training ;  while  those 
who  do  not  attend  the  university,  but  receive  the  whole  of  their 
instruction  at  classes  directly  under  the  authorities  of  a  Training 
Centre,  fall  into  the  latter.  Of  the  1,722  students  in  training 
during  the  past  session,  759  were  University  and  963  Non- 
university  Students.  The  number  of  University  Students  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  last  two  decades,  and  a  still 
larger  increase  in  the  near  future  may  confidently  be  expected 
as  the  result  of  the  working  of  that  part  of  the  recent  Regulations 
tor  the  Training  of  Teachers  which  deals  with  the  institution  and 
organization  of  Junior  Student  Centres. 

The  ratio  between  these  two  classes  of  students  is  important  Attain- 
as  forming  a  rough  vet  sufficiently  accurate  indication  of  the  ™®°*?  ^P 
attainments  possessed  by  the  candidates  on  their  entrance  into  Admission, 
full  training.  In  the  one  class  are  placed  those  who  have 
reached  the  standard  ofproficiency  demanded  by  the  Universities 
for  admission  to  their  graduation  courses,  in  the  other  class 
those  who  have  not  this  qualification.  Till  now  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  standard  by  candidates  for  admission  to  training 
has  been  more  or  less  dependent  on  accidental* circumstances. 
Success  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  qualification  to  attend  imiversity  classes.  Those  . 
only  who  pass  the  University  Preliminary  Examination,  or  who 
obtain  I^eaving  Certificates  of  the  Higher  Grade  in  those 
subjects  which  are  included  in  that  Preliminary  Examination, 
are  eligible  for  attendance  at  graduation  classes.  The  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  securing  of  these  qualifications  is 
cJbviously  much  more  readily  obtamed  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population,  where  central  classes  can  be  organized,  than  in 
remote  rural  districts.  Indeed,  under  the  conditions  which  have 
existed  till  now,  a  country  pupil-teacher's  chance  of  becoming  a 
University  Student  hsis  been  out  a  slight  one,  and  has  depended 
mainly  upon  his  happening  to  be  apprenticed  under  a  head 
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master  of  exceptional  attainments  and  zeaL     It  is^  thereiore^ 
specially  gratifymg  to  find  that  the  number  of  students  possess- 
ing the  qualifications  necessary  for  recognition  as  University 
Students  is  so  large  as  it  is. 
Combina-  The  instruction  and  training  of  these  students  may  be  con- 

University    sidered  as  divided  into  two  parts.     In  the  first  place  th^e  is  the 
and  Non-     course  of  subjects  taken  at  the  university;  and  in  the  second 
university     place  there  are  certain  non-university  subjects,  a  knowledge  of 
coitfses  of     which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  teacher  of 
Oomsesof     ^J^Di^iitary   schools.     As    regards    the   university  course  the 
study  at  the  Training  Authorities  arrange  for  one  or  more  groups  of  three- 
University,   year-courses  of  study,  in  which  the  university  classes  to  be  taken 
m  each  year  are  prescribed.    These  courses,  as  a  rule,  consist  of 
seven    university    classes,    two    of   which    are    taken    in    the 
first     year,   two    in    the    second,    and    three    in   the   third. 
Hitherto  a  good  many  of  the  students  have  been  able  to  graduate 
at  the  end  of  such  a  course ;  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mmd  that 
graduation  is  not  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Department  in  the 
students'  training.    There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  that  in  a 
good  many  of  the  courses  hitherto  followed  some  of  the  classes 
included  nave  been  put  there  rather  as  afibrding  easy  stepping- 
stones  to  graduation  than  because  of  their  intrinsic  value  in  a 
well-ordered  course  of  training  for  teachers.    Yet  what  ought  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  here  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Circular  329, 
Section  III.  (a),  where  it  is  enjoined  that  "  the  classes  composing 
each  group  should  be  determined  by  consideration  of  the  value  of 
each  towards  the  training  of  a  teacher,  and  not  by  the  conve- 
nience of  students  in  working  towards  a  degree."    This  point 
requires  to  be  emphasized  in  order  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  is  more  or  less  prevalent  regarding  the  precise  aim  of  the 
course  followed  by  University  Students  m  training.    Candidates 
who  are  looking  forward  to  graduation  as  an  indispensable  factor 
in  their  course  of  training  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
their  purpose  would  not  be  better  served  by   their  working 
independently  for  the  university  degree  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  entering  into  training  for  a  year  under  Article  16  («)  of 
the  new  Regulations. 
Order  of  Note  must  also  be  made  of  the  difficulties  which  in  the  past 

Subjects.  hsLve  prevented  students  in  training  from  taking  the  university 
subjects  in  any  definitely  prescribed  order.  These  difficulties 
•  have  arisen  mainly  from  incompleteness  of  the  student's 
qualification  to  attend  the  university  classes  necessary  for 
graduation.  For  example,  many  of  the  University  Students 
from  the  Training  Colleges  do  not  possess  the  qualification 
entitling  them  to  attend  the  graduating  class  in  Latin.  When 
Latin  is  a  subject  in  the  approved  course  of  study,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  placing  it  in  the  first  year.  Consequently,  in 
the  cases  mentioned  the  normal  order  has  to  be  modified,  and 
exceptional  arrangements  have  to  be  made.  If  Latin  be  then 
exceptionally  allowed  as  a  second  or  third  year  subject,  there 
arises  the  temptation  to  form  special  tutorial  classes  in  the  first 
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year,  in  order  to  "  coach  '*  for  the  examination  for  the  needed 
university  qualification :  and  this  is  no  part  of  the  function  of 
the  Training  Authorities.  Such  difficulties  will,  however,  under 
the  operation  of  Article  15  (a)  and  (6)  of  the  new  Regulations, 
rapidly  diiainish  and  ultimately  disappear. 

The  subjects  of  non-university  instruction  for  which  provision  Non- 
has   to   be    made    by  the  Training  Authorities  are : — School  university 
M)ethod8,    combined   with   Practice   in   Teaching ;    Phonetics,  Subjects. 
Drawing,   Singing,    Needlework    (for    women),    Hygiene,   and 
Drill ;    and   (tor    at    least    one   full    year's   course '  in    each) 
English  and  Science.    Qreat  care  is  taken  to  distribute  this  work 
over  the  period  of  training,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  inter- 
ruption of  the  university  work  and  thus  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  overpressure.    Much  of  this  work,  accordingly,  finds  its  way 
into  the  summer  session.    The  arrangements  generally  adopted 
at  the  various  Training  Centres  have  been  based  on  such  con- 
siderations, and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  organizing  powers  of 
the  authorities  and  their  advisers. 

Of  the  759  University  Students  in  attendance  during  the  past  Number 
seiBsion,  429  were  King's  Scholars  at  a  Training  College.  An  ^^  Student^^. 
account  of  their  work  in  non-university  subjects  will  be  found  in 
the  next  section  of  this  Report.  The  remaining  330  students 
were  King's  Students  under  the  Local  Committees  at  Aberdeen, 
Glas^w,  Dundee,  and  St  Andrews.  It  srems  desirable  on  this 
ooeasion  to  make  a  separate  review  of  their  work,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  the  conditions  under  which  their  courses  of  study  have 
been  organized  are  substantially  those  now  laid  down  in  the 
new  Begulations  for  all  Students  in  Full  Training ;  and  second, 
this  procedure  will  best  bring  out  the  points  in  which  at  present 
the  practical  training  of  the  King's  Student  differs  from  that  of 
the  fang's  Scholar. 

At  the  Training  Colleges  the  practice  in  teaching  has  been  Practical 
almost  entirely  confined  to  a  single  school,  namely,  the  Practising  Training. 
School  attached  to  each  College.    Many  important  advantages,  it 
is  obvious,  result  from  the  possession  of  such  a  school,  inasmuch 
as  it  can  be  organized  to  suit  the  special  purposes  of  training,  and 
in  it  different  methods  can  be  put  to  the  test  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence. But  the  field  of  observation  when  limited  to  one  school  is  too 
narrow.    Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  effective  value 
of  a  Practising  School  for  training  purposes  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  students  using  the  school  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  limit.    The  tendency  in  such  circumstances  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  to  be  taught  by  the 
students,  and  thus  to  make  the  conditions  of  their  class-teaching 
considerably  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  Extension 
elementary  school.     Under  the  new  Regulations  as  many  of  the  of  field  for 
Public  Schools  as  are  deemed  necessary  may  be  utilized  for  the  teachmsj 
practical  training  of  these  students.      This   secures   that  the  ^^^  *^®* 
practice  may  be  given  under  normal  conditions.     The  training 
of  the  King's  Students,  more  particularly  of  those  at  the  Glasgow 
and  Dundee  centres,  has  been  organized  on  these  wider  linea    At 
Glasgow  all  the  city  schools  are  eligible  for  visit ;  but,  for  con- 
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convenieuce'  sake,  the  demonstration  and  criticism  Ibsboiis  are 
usually  conducted  in  three  or  four  schools  of  different  types 
which  lie  within  easy  reach  of  the  University.  The  arraiige- 
ments  at  Dundee  are  similar.  At  Aberdeen  two  of  the  la^ 
Public  Schools  are  utilized  for  this  work,  the  headmaster  in  eadi 
school  acting  as  Master  of  Method.  Under  the  new  Provincial 
Committee  other  two  schools  have  been  added  as  Practising 
Schools,  by  which  extension  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  has  been  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  present 
session.  At  St.  Andrews  the  training  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Burgh  Public  School,  although  the  two  In&nt  Schools  of  the 
burgh  are  also  utilized.  There  is  at  present  no  provision  there 
for  the  observation  of  Higher  Grade  work 

Grouping  of  A  further  development  in  the  organization  of  the  practical 
students  for  training  is  noteworthy.  During  the  past  session  at  all  the 
pra^ice  centres — ^following  the  lead  set  by  Glasgow — the  students  were 
^^^  *  divided  for  training  purposes  into  groups  of  not  more  than  thirty. 

Complete  arrangements  for  carrying  on  all  branches  of  the  work 
were  made  for  each  group  separately.  Under  this  plan  any  in- 
dividual student  is  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  actual  teach- 
ing and  criticism  much  more  frequently  than  would  be  the  case 
were  the  groups  larger.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  briefly  the 
method  ordinarily  observed  in  conducting  a  criticism  lesson 
TheCriti-  ^^  ^^^  Glasgow  centre.  The  students,  accompanied  by  the 
cism  Lesson.  Mttster  (or  Mistress)  of  Method,  take  nossession  for  the  time 
being  of  a  class  in  its  own  classroom  ana  as  far  as  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  its  usual  environment.  The  appointed  lessons 
are  then  taught  in  succession  by  the  students  who  had  been 
previously  told  off  for  this  duty,  the  other  students  following 
the  course  of  these  lessons  with  watchftd  and  critical  interest 
As  a  rule,  two  lessons  of  about  twenty  minutes'  duration  are 
given.  The  students  then  find  their  way  to  an  unoccupied 
room,  and  under  the  guidance  ot  the  Master  of  Method  take 

Ert  in  a  discussion  regarding  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
sons  which  have  been  under  observation.  The  students 
themselves  take  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  this  work,  and 
state  their  opinions  in  a  surprisingly  frank  and  spontaneous 
manner.  Pomts  of  right  method  are  emphasized,  improvements 
in  method  are  suggested,  and  additional  and  often  fresh  and 
apposite  illustrations  are  evoked.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  exercises,  when  wisely  guided  and  tactfully  conducted  by 
an  experienced  Master  of  Method,  are  of  distinct  value  towarc^ 
the  practical  training  of  the  future  teacher. 

Additional  At  each  centre  careful  arrangements  are  made  to  secure 
Practice.  that  the  "additional  practice  in  teaching,"  as  well  as  the 
purely  observational  work,  requisite  for  each  student  shall  be 
aone  under  conditions  best  suited  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount 
of  efficiency.  All  this  work  is  very  strictly  supervised,  each 
student  keeping  a  detailed  record  of  what  he  does  m  school,  and 
his  record  oeing  vouched  and  countersigned  by  the  several 
masters  of  the  classes  which  he  has  taught  or  observed. 
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The  Practising  School  has  often,  and  with  good  reason,  been  Experimcn- 
likened  to  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist ;  for  it  should  be  a  place  ^  work. 
where  not  only  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  already  recognized 
and  known  may  be  obtained,  but  where  also  experimental  and 
research  work  may  be  prosecuted.  A  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  where  the  schools  for  practice  are  not  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  Training  Authorities  the  difficulties  for  carry- 
ing on  experimental  work  may  be  increased.  That  such  difficulties 
are  not  insuperable  is  evidenced  this  year  at  the  Dundee  centre, 
where,  by  arrangement  with  the  several  school  authorities,  the 
Director  of  Studies  conducted  a  series  of  Demonstration  Lessons 
in  the  teaching  of  Beading  on  the  Phonic  srjrstem,  with  a  view  of 
leading  his  students  to  arrive  experimentally  at  an  appraisement 
of  this  method  as  compared  with  the  commoner  methods  of 
teaching  Beading.  Indeed,  under  the  new  system  the  students 
have  access,  not  to  one,  but  to  many  laboratories,  where,  from 
the  variety  of  methods  exemplified,  better  founded  conclusions 
as  to  the  best  methods  may  be  formed;  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  expectation  that,  while  most  of  the  advantages  of 
the  old  system  are  conserved,  the  new  system,  with  its  extension 
of  the  area  for  observation  and  practice,  will  reveal  lines  of 
development  and  progress  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

Another  point  of  equipment  calls  for  special  note.  Now  that  Education 
a  third  year  of  study  has  been  definitely  added  to  the  course  Libraries, 
pursued  by  the  University  Student,  there  is  greater  reason  than 
ever  that  he  should  have  ready  access  to  tlie  best  ideas  on 
Education  as  they  find  expression  in  the  rapidly  growing  mass 
of  the  educational  literature  of  the  day.  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  at  each  of  the  centres  a  special  Education 
Library  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students.  This 
has  been  done  in  a  most  complete  fashion  at  the  Dundee  centre, 
largely  owing  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Malloch,  the  Director  of 
Studies,  whose  foresight  and  enthusiasm  in  this  matter  deserve 
the  heartiest  recomition. 

The  course  in  Pnoneticsfor  King's  Students  is  usually  arranged  Phonetics, 
for  the  summer  session,  when  the  students  are  less  occupied 
with  university  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  Professor 
Wyld's  report  on  this  branch  tnat  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  study  of  it.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  temporary  arrangements  which 
were  made  for  last  session  at  the  Glasgow  centre,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  permanent  arrangements  on  the  same  very 
satisfiictory  lines  may  be  secured.  lie  reports  a  gradual  and 
steady  improvement  during  the  last  few  years  at  the  Aberdeen 
centre.  Here,  however,  tne  course  mignt  with  advantage  be 
widened,  and  made  more  historical.  At  Dundee,  Mr.  Malloch, 
the  Director  of  Studies,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  instructor, 
took  up  the  work  in  this  subject,  with  very  creditable  results. 
This  was,  however,  onlv  a  temporary  expedient,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Committee  wQl  see  the  desirability  of  placing  the  teach- 
ing of  Phonetics  and  EngUsh  on  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 
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Regarding  the  work  done  at  the  St  Andrews  centre  steady  im- 
provement is  recorded. 

Drawing.  The  report  on  Drawing,  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Ewen,  states  that  in 

this  subject  there  has  been  steady  improvement,  and  that  pro^ 
gress  in  it  is  satisfactory  under  present  conditions,  but  that  the 
time  devoted  to  the  subject — ^less  than  100  hours  at  any  of  the 
centres — is  too  short  to  allow  adequate  justice  to  be  done  to 
this  branch  of  study.  At  one  of  the  centres,  indeed,  the  subject 
has  not  yet  received  the  amount  of  attention  necessary  to  warmnt 
the  granting  of  certificates  for  it.  It  is  hoped  that  tnis  state  of 
matters  will  speedily  be  remedied  under  the  new  organization. 

Ilygiene.  As  regards  Hygiene,  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  has  furnished  fiiU 

reports  of  the  work  done  at  the  various  centres,  and  from  these 
it  is  evident  that  the  advance  anticinated  in  my  last  vear's 
Report  has  been  completely  realized.  The  theoretical  worK  bus, 
in  every  case,  been  supplemented  by  practical  clinical  wwrk,  and  in 
this  the  students  have  evinced  the  keenest  interest.  The  nature 
of  the  practical  work  can  best  be  seen  from  the  following 
description  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  of  a  particular  example  of 
such  work  at  the  Dundee  centre : — 

"  Some  thirtv  children  had  been  selected  by  the  headmaster.  Each  of 
them  suffered  from  some  defect,  more  or  less  obTious.  They  were  proyided 
with  brown  paper  and  coloured  chalk,  and  requested  to  draw  whatever 
they  remembered  or  liked  best.  Meanwhile  the  students  were  instructed 
.  to  make  observations  of  the  children  the  school  benches,  the  lightingi  the 
means  of  ventilation,  and  the  general  hy^enic  aspects  of  the  schoolroom. 
All  these  were  duly  recorded.  The  drawing  lesson  formed  a  good  occasion 
for  observing  p^osture.  eyesight,  and  the  general  conditions  of  nutrition, 
pallor,  hair,  skin,  deformities,  <fec.  On  ihe  occasion  of  my  visit,  twelya 
students  took  part  in  the  demonstration. 

I*  I  examined  their  observation-record  and  found  that  it  gave  distinct 
evidence,  not  onlv  of  good  assimilation  of  the  systematic  lecture,  but  also 
of  capacity  to  observe.  In  everv  case  the  points  noted  were  practical, 
and  as  accurate  as  could  properly  be  expected  in  a  non-technical  de- 
scription." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  at  the  Aberdeen  centre  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  more  systematic  series  of  medical 
expositions  and  demonstrations  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
there.  In  Glasgow  the  students  are  fortunate  in  having  acceas 
to  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  written  examination,  while  as  a  rule 
carefully  and  accurately  done,  was  apt  to  result  in  mere  verbal 
reproduction  of  the  lectures.  The  primary  and  essential  aim  of 
the  course  should  be  to  develop  the  habit  of  active  observation, 
the  use  of  simple  apparatus,  and  the  frequent  application  of 
simple  tests. 
Physical  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Captain  Foster's  reports  on  the 

Training.  Physical  Traming  that  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  advance- 
ment alike  in  the  conditions  under  which  this  training  is 
conducted  and  in  the  general  quality  of  the  proficiency  secured. 
Increased  interest  in  this  branch  is  shown  at  all  the  centres. 
At  several  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  has  been  materially 
increased.    Highly  qualified  and  specially  trained  instructresses 
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have  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  training  of  the  female 
students  at  the  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  St.  ^drews  centres. 
This  of  itself  is  a  nuurked  advance  in  the  right  direction.  At  all 
but  one  of  the  centres  gymnastic  costumes  are  worn  by  the 
female  students.  The  mtue  students  are,  as  a  rule,  providea  with 
gymnastic  shoes,  but,  regrettably,  they  do  not  as  j^et  at  any  of 
the  centres  don  special  suitable  garb  for  their  gymnastic 
exercise&  Captain  .  Foster  reports  iayourably  on  the  general 
physique  of  the  students.  Records  of  physical  measurements 
are  kept  at  the  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  centres.  The  students'power 
of  imparting  instruction  in  this  branch  is  not  yet  high.  A 
summary  of  Captain  Foster's  valuable  suggestions  as  to  method 
will  be  found  in  the  relative  portion  of  Section  II.  of  this  report. 

Miss  Cfawford  reports  that  instruction  in  Cookery  was  given  to  Cookery. 
the  students  at  two  of  the  centres.  The  work  in  Dundee  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  wdl-equipped  class-room  of  the  college,  and  in 
every  respect  the  management  and  teaching  have  l^en  most 
satitfGeu^tory.  The  trainme  is  very  thorough,  and  is  specially 
adapted  to  be  of  use  to  tnose  students  who  may  afterwarcb 
teach  the  subject.  The  work  at  St.  Andrews  has  unfortunately 
been  interru{>ted  by  a  breakdo?m  in  the  teacher's  health,  ana, 
while  the  acting  teacher  did  all  she  could,  the  course  was  some- 
what meagre. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Colbome  reports  in  favourable  terms  on  the  Needlework, 
instruction  in  Needlework  under  the  various  Committees.  As 
a  rule  the  lessons  taught  by  students  showed  knowledge  of 
correct  methods,  but  at  times  the  coQective  teaching  was  some- 
what weak.  The  practical  work  of  the  students  reaches  a  high 
level  of  excellence.  Im;)rovement  has  been  made  at  the  St. 
Andrews  centre,  but  the  time-table  requires  readjustment.  The 
time  specified  for  instruction  is  much  curtailed  by  the  students* 
having  to  proceed  to  different  lectures  in  different  colleges. 

The  work  done  in  the  university  classes  taken  by  the  University 
students  is  assessed  by  the  respective  university  professors  or  Classes. 
lecturers,  who  make  a  tabular  return  showing  the  order  of  merit 
and  the  relative  mark  of  proficiency  gained  by  each  student; 
these  estimates  being  based  on  the  class  and  other  examinations 
which  have  been  held  during  the  session.  The  results  this  year, 
except  in  Mathematics  and  m  History,  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  preceding  yeara  Many  of  the  students  find  their  waj 
into  the  prize  and  merit  lists,  and  some  carry  off  the  highest 
distinctions.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon 
honours  classes  shows  a  slight  increase  this  year. 

The  classes  in  Education  are  largely  attended,  the  total  num-  Education, 
her  of  students  beine  233,  as  compart  with  244  in  the  previous 
year.  Neariy  one-tnird  of  the  whole  acquit  themselves  with  dis- 
tinction. The  reports  by  the  professors  are  uniformly  favourable: 
At  Aberdeen  the  advanced  class  in  Psychology  and  Ethics  which 
is  conducted  during  the  summer  session  was  attended  by  10 
students  of  whom  5  were  graduates.    Mr.  Clarke  reports  that 
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this  class  is  worthy  of  every  encouragement,  but  that  the  study 
is  occasionally  impeded  hy  the  other  numerous  calls  made  upon 
the  student's  time.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  class  in 
Experimental  Psychology  has  been  recently  established  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  One  student  of  the  third  year  was  in 
attendance  during  the  summer  session. 
English,  '^^^  English  classes  at  the  various  centres  were  attended,  in 

the  aggregate,  by  188  students,  of  whom  15  were  honours 
students.  The  general  results  show  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  this  subject  is  well  maintained.  At  Edinburgh,  out  ot 
44  students,  1  was  a  medallist,  4  gained  first  class,  and  6  second 
class,  certificates  of  merit.  At  Aberdeen  the  proportion  achiev- 
ing distinction  was  equally  satisfactory.  At  Dundee,  out  of  the 
13  students  at  the  University  College,  8  secured  places  among  the 
first  14  of  the  class.  At  Glasgow  30  of  the  87  students  in 
attendance  were  ranked  as  having  shown  more  than  average 
merit  in  the  class  examinations. 

As  a  rule,  the  English  class  is  not  taken  by  these  University 
Students  earlier  than  the  second  year  of  their  training,  a  pre- 
liminary course  of  directed  reading  being  prescribed  for  the  first 
year.    Concerning  this  preliminary  study  Dr.  Dunn  reports : — 

"  The  work  of  the  King's  Students  is  highly  creditable  to  the  fidelity 
and  painstaking  thoroughness  with  which  they  perform  the  reading  x>f  the 

Srescribed  books.  Not  onlv  so,  they  show  marked  ability  and  no  sgaall 
egree  of  critical  acumen  in  their  discussion  of  the  subjects  and  characteriza- 
tion included  in  the  programme  of  study.  In  several  cases  they  seam  to 
have  had  too  little  time  for  answering  the  questions  8et»  with  tlie  result 
that  slip-shod  English,  faulty  grammar,  and  even  mistakes  in  spelling  not 
unf  requently  occur." 

lAtin.  Of  the  256  students  who  attended  the  Latin  classes,  two  took 

the  honours  class.  The  reports  indicate  creditable  work  as  a 
whole.  The  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  at  Dundee, 
where  eight  out  of  the  first  ten  places  in  the  class  were  held  by 
King's  Students.  Elsewhere  comparatively  few  distinctions  are 
recorded.  The  results  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  compare  un- 
favourably with  those  for  the  omer  centres. 

Greek.  The  number  of  University  Students  who  find  their  way  to  the 

Greek  class  is  yearly  diminishing.  This  year  9  attended,  as 
against  21  last  year.  The  results  are  highly  satis&ctory,  all  but 
two  of  our  students  acquitting  themselves  with  credit. 

Erench.  Of  the  31  students  who  attended  the  French  class  at  die 

University  of  Edinburgh,  6  rained  places  in  the  "order  of 
merit "  Ust.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
showed  rather  poor  attainments.  At  the  other  centres  our 
students  appeared  to  advantage  in  this  subject,  v^  few  falling 
below  the  mark  "  good."  Concerning  the  oral  work,  Monsieur 
Martin  writes : — 

'^  Many  of  the  students  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  completely 
unable  to  understand  French  when  spoken  to  them«  and  tJieir  pronunciation 
was  in  most  cases  very  defective.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  an 
oral  examination  which  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  session^  and  also  in  the 
oral  examination  for  the  M. A.  degree,  many  students  exhibited  a  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  sounds  of  the  language.    The  result  is  mainly  due  to 
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tbe  tutorial  clAsa  organised  by  the  Training  College  authorities,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  their  students.  I  trust 
that  during  next  session  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  same  desirable  help 
for  the  students  of  the  Local  Committee." 

The  total  number  in  attendance  at  the  various  centres 
amounted  to  148,  of  whom  10  attended  the  honours  classes. 

The  German  classes  are  not  attended  by  many  of  the  King's  German. 
Students.  This  year  26  took  German  at  the  university,  as  com- 
pared with  27  in  the  previous  year.  The  reports  indicate  highly 
satisfactory  attainments.  Dr.  Schlapp  comments  most  favourably 
on  the  progress  made  by  all  the  five  students  in  attendance  at 
his  class  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  Six  of  the  students  in 
German  attended  the  honours  class. 

The  classes  in  Mathematics  were  attended  by  279  students,  of  Mathema- 
whom  16  attended  the  honours  classes.  Of  the  61  at  Edinburgh  **^' 
University,  one  gained  a  prize,  and  seven  obtained  places  in  tne 
**  certificate  of  merit "  list ;  but  the  results  there  are,  as  a  whole, 
only  fairly  satisfactory,  the  proportion  of  students  falling  below 
the  mark  "  good  "  being  rather  large.  In  this  respect,  the  results 
at  Glasgow  are  even  less  satisfactory,  no  fewer  than  70  out  of 
the  155  King's  Students  there  failing  to  obtain  the  mark  "good/' 
The  returns  from  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews  show  similarly  poor 
results.  The  results  at  the  Aberdeen  centre  are,  however,  more 
creditable. 

This  year  the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  147  students  who  Natural 
attendea  the  classes  in  Natural  Philosophy  are,  on  the  whole,  Philosophy, 
very  satisfactory.     A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  these 
students  fall  below  the  marlc  "  good,"  and  the  distinctions  gained 
are  fairly  numerous.     Professor  Niven  reports : — 

"  In  the  ordinary  graduation  class  these  students  take  more  than  their 
share  of  places  in  Class  II.,  though  they  are  not  quite  so  well  represented 
as  they  might  be  in  Class  I.  of  the  grade  of  merit" 

The  95  students  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Moral  Philo-  Moral 
sophy  classes  have  maintained  the  very  creditable  average  of  P^il^«<>pfay- 
merit  shown  in  previous  years.     Thirteen  have   succeeded  in 
gaining  distinction  in  the  class  merit  lists,  while  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  are  ranked  as  falling  below  "  good." 

Except  at  Edinburgh,  where  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  Logic, 
the  students  who  attended  the  Logic  Class  are  marked  as  "  fair," 
the  results  in  this  subject  are  exceedingly  meritorious.  Professor 
Latta,  Glasgow,  makes  most  favourable  comment  on  the  high 
averam  standard  attained.  At  Aberdeen  the  number  gaining 
class  distinctions  is  very  large.  Altogether,  246  students  took 
this  subject. 

The  results  in  History  are  not  equal  to  those  attained  last  History 
year.     In  this  subject  71  students  in  all  attended  the  university 
classes.    Of  these  44  fell  below  **  good.'*    There  were,  besides,  8 
students  in  Constitutional  History;  and  the  results  in    this 
subject  were  quite  satisfactory. 

In  Chemistry  28  students  attended  tlie  Systematic,  and  35  Chemistry, 
the  Practical,  Clares.    The  reports  show  that  the  work  done  was 
generally  highly  satisfactory  and  quite  equal  to  that  of  former 
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i rears.  The  students  at  the  Glasgow  centre  appear  to  somewhat 
ess  advantage  than  the  others. 

The  university  classes  in  Botany — Theoretical  and  Praeiical — 
were  attended  m  the  summer  session  by  44  students.  Ftom 
the  reports  the  quality  of  the  work  appears  to  have  maintained 
the  high  level  of  previous  years.  At  the  Dundee  centre  5 
students  who  attended  only  the  Theoretical  Class  showed  rather 
inferior  attainments. 

In  Zoology  56  students  attended  the  Practical  Class  and  50 
students  the  Theoretical  Class  at  Aberdeen  University  during 
the  summer  session.  The  proficiency  reached  is  very  favouably 
commented  on.  Dundee  had  26  Zoology  students ;  St.  Andrews, 
2.  The  results  over  all  in  this  subject,  though  not  brilUant,  were 
quite  creditable. 

Geology  was  taken  by  6  students  in  all,  of  whom  4  showed 
very  creditable  attainments. 

A  few  students  attended  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes : — 
Political  Economy,  Dynamics,  Agriculture  (various  branches  of), 
and  Surveying. 

SECTION  II. 
Non-university  Students. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  King's  Scholars  in 
attendance  at  the  Training  Colleges  receive  all  their  instruction 
and  training  at  these  institutions.  But  the  number  of  Training 
College  students  who  attend  University  classes  has  wthin 
recent  years  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  During  the  past 
session,  no  fewer  than  429  out  of  a  total  of  1,392  King's  Scholars 
took  advantage  of  this  privilege.  Yet,  for  the  great  majority  of 
these  students,  the  Training  Colleges  continue  to  fulfil  their 
two-fold  function  of  providing  both  the  culture  and  the  training 
considered  requisite  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  a 

Srimary  school.  The  selection  of  a  student  for  University  atten- 
ance,  while  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Training  Authorities, 
is  primarily  conditioned  by  the  avenue  through  which  the 
student  has  secured  admission  to  training.  There  are  three 
avenues  of  admission.  The  first  is  passing  the  King  s  Scholarship 
Examination ;  the  second  is  passing  the  University  Preliminaiy 
Examination ;  the  third  is  oy  way  of  the  Leaving  Certificate. 
Those  who  obtain  admission  through  the  second  and  third  of 
these  avenues  are  eligible  for  attendance  at  the  University,  the 
others  are  not.  Consequently  the  Non-university  Students  are 
mainly  those  who  have  secured  admission  by  passing  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination. 

This  examination  wUI,  under  the  new  Regulations,  shortly 
disappear  from  the  training  system  of  Scotland.  It  has  served 
a  most  useful  purpose  during  the  long  period  of  its  operation. 
It  has  been  recognized  as  furnishing  a  reliable  guarantee  ot 
the  possession  of  a  respectable  standard  of  attainment  bv  those 
who  sought  to  continue  their  training  as  teachers.  But,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  the  era  of  the  system  of  rigid  and  competitive 
examination  by  outside  authorities,  it  no  longer  harmonizes  with 
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the  newer,  more  elastic,  and  more  rational  methods  of  testing 
efficiency  which  are  now  prevalait  at  the  other  stipes  of  the 
teacher's  training.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
fuUy  demcHistrated  that  the  abandoning  of  the  Certificate 
Examination  as  a  test  of  attainments  at  the  end  of  the  training 
course  has  in  no  way  tended  to  lower  efficiency.  All  the  evidence, 
indeed,  points  the  other  way.  The  special  Inspectors  a{)pointed 
by  the  I>epartment  to  gauge  the  value  of  the  training  in  their 
respective  subjects  bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  increased 
efficiency  which  has  resulted  from  the  changa  Under  the  new 
R^uLations,  admission  to  full  training  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
flucoessful  completion  of  a  course  of  three  years  at  a  Junior 
Slndoit  Centre.  Centres  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
Junior  Students  are  now  in  process  of  being  organized  in  suitable 
looalities  throughout  the  country ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  when  these  are  in  full  operation  the  average  standard 
of  attainment  reached  by  candidates  for  admission  will  be  very 
apmeoiably  raised. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  new  system  of  gauging  the  attain-  The  new 
ments  of  the  Students  in  Full  Training  mav  nere  be  briefly  system  of 
outlined  The  priinary  responsibility  of  classitying  the  students  *^^^°^ 
in  respect  of  tneir  efficiency  rests  with  the  Training  College^  ciency. 
Lecturer,  who,  in  collaboration  with  the  Principal  of  the  college, 
prepares,  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  a  list  of  his  students  in 
order  of  merit,  with  the  percentage  of  marks  gained  by  each. 
The  special  examining  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  his  final 
visit  to  the  dass  takes  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  this  list. 
He  has  access  to  all  the  written  examixiation  papers  which  have 
been  worked  by  the  students  during  the  course.  In  the  light  ot 
the  impressions  he  has  formed  at  his  visits,  and  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  same 
subject  at  the  other  centres,  he  is  prepared  either  to  approve  or  to 
surest  modification.  Any  suggested  modification  is  discussed 
with  the  Principal  and  the  LectiH^r,  and  thereafter  the  list,  re- 
adjusted if  need  be,  is  definitely  completed.  These  lists  are 
then  forwarded  by  the  several  special  Inspectors  to  be 
finally  approved  b^  me  as  Inspector  of  Training  Colleg^es. 
In  cases  where  serious  modification  of  the  preliminary  lists 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  examining  Inspector  a 
consultation  with  myself  is  arranged  for  before  a  final  decision 
is  made.  The  grade  of  a  student's  proficiency  in  each  subject 
is  thus  determined  by  his  position  on  the  respective  lists,  and  he  is 
credited  with  the  corresponding  marks — ^namely.  Excellent, 
Very  Ghod,  Good,  Fair,  or  Unsatisfactory — on  the  certificate 
issued  to  him  on  the  completion  of  his  course.  The  system  has 
so  far  worked  with  greater  smoothness  than  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  system  which  it  has  superseded.  The 
student's  proficiency  is  now  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  work 
done  throughout  the  whole  session;  the  lecturer's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  his  students  is  utilized;  the 
additional  strain  of  a  final  examination,  set  by  an  outside 
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authority,  over  the  whole  field  of  study  included  in  the  cunicu- 
lum  is  oDviated ;  and  the  breadth,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the 
instruction  tends  to  increase,  owing  to  its  comparative  emanci- 
pation from  the  dominating  and  restricting  influence  of  a 
prospective  external  examination. 

The  curriculum  of  study  at  the  various  institutions  follows 
closely  the  course  prescnbed  for  Non-imiversity  Students  in 
Circular  329,  and  the  Training  Authorities  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  thoroughness  and  liberality  ¥rith  which  the 
requisite  provision  has  been  made.  The  staif  is  ample,  and  its 
members  are,  as  a  rule,  most  suitably  qualified  for  their  respec- 
tive duties.  Honest,  assiduous  work  is  everywhere  in  evidence, 
and  the  instruction  is  in  many  instances  cliaracterized  by  con- 
spicuous intelligence  and  entnusiasm.  The  special  examiners 
appointed  by  tne  Department  are  welcomed  as  friends  and 
advisers,  their  suggestions  as  to  desired  improvements  and  possiUe 
developments  receiving  everywhere  due  consideration.  From 
a  review  of  the  reports  m  which  these  examiners  have  embodied 
their  estimate  of  tne  quality  of  the  instruction,  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  record  the  completion  of  a  highly  successful  year's  study. 
I  propose  to  devote  the  remaining  part  of  this  section  of  my 
report  to  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  the  reports  of 
the  special  examiners  furnish  as  to  the  students'  attainments  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  curriculum.  I  regret  that  limita- 
tions of  space  prevent  me  from  giving  these  reports  in  extenso,  but 
I  shall  endeavour  by  precis,  quotation,  and  comment  to  present  a 
brief  but  complete  and  fair  appreciation  of  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  and  traming  accomplished  during  the 
past  year. 

Theory  of  Education  and  Practical  Training. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  come  under  my  own 
personal  cognizance,  and  the  high  estimate  which  I  have  formed  oi 
the  general  quality  of  both  the  instruction  and  the  training  is  based 
on  intimate  Knowledge  of  the  work  done.  All  the  institutions 
have  received  at  least  two  visits  during  the  session.  At  my  visits 
to  the  colleges  in  the  Western  and  Northern  Divisions  I  had 
the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  my  colleagues,  the  Chief 
Inspectors  of  these  Divisions,  in  the  inspection  of  this  branch  of 
the  work.  I  had  also  a  most  profitable  exchange  of  experiences 
and  views  with  Mr.  Bamett,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges  under  the  English  Board  of  Education,  who  accompanied 
me  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Aberdeen  Training  CoU^jes  and 
the  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews  Centres. 

Principles  of  "^^^  instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Education  continues  to  be 
Education,  conducted  on  the  lines  of  previous  years.  Naturally,  and  quite 
beneficially,  the  syllabuses  for  the  various  Colleges  differ  in 
details,  but  they  all  make  due  provision  for  a  satisfactory  course 
of  study  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Psychology,  Ix^c,  and 
Ethics.  There  is  still  consideraole  variation  in  the  time  set 
apart  in  the  time-Uibles  for  this  branch,  but,  over  all,  the  time 
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spent  upon  it  ranges  from  100  to  144  hours.  Written  examina- 
tions on  the  work  are  held  at  stated  times  during  the  course  of 
the  session.  A  selection  from  these  papers  was  examined  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  work  and  to  judge  of  the 
standard  of  marking.  At  four  of  the  colleges  the  lectures  are  given 
hy  those  members  of  the  staff  who  also  have  charge  of  the  Practical 
TtBimug,  This  is  an  admirable  arrangement  where  it  is  found 
to  be  practicable ;  but  where  the  principal  of  a  college  under- 
takes these  lectures,  his  manifold  other  duties  often  render  it 
inexpedient  that  he  should  retain  direct  control  of  the  Practical 
IVaining.  The  arrangement  in  most  of  the  colleges  is,  therefore, 
that  the  practical  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Master  (or  Mistress) 
of  Method  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  that  branch.  Child- 
study  is  receiving  increfitscki  attention ;  and  at  several  of  the 
colle^  certain  phases  of  Exnerimental  Psychology  have  been 
studied  with  great  interest  ana  profit.  For  this  purpose  colla- 
boration with  the  lecturer  on  Hygiene  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service. 

The  Practical  Training  of  the  students  in  the  Training  Colleges  Practical 
follows,  generally,  the  method  suggested  in  the  Appendix  to  Training. 
Circular  329. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  experience  of  the  students  in  Uae  of 
laboratory  work  is  proving  itself  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  concrete 
them  in  their  teaching.     A  freer  and  more  skiJful  use  of  concrete  iHustration. 
illustration  has  this  year  been  manifest.      Blackboard  work  has 
decidedly  improved.     In  two   colleges  the  importance  of  this 
latter  aid  to  effective  teaching  has  &en  specifically  recognized 
in  the  establishment  of  a  short  course  of  lessons  on  Blackboard 
Illustration. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  the  more  general  use  of  modern  Methcds. 
methods,  particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  in  English.     As  regards 
the  teaching  of  History,  however,  there  is  still  room  for  a  more 
general  realization  of  the  place  and  importance  of  vivid  and 
diHmatic  presentation  of  the  subject-matter. 

A  common  error  noticeable  in  many  of  the  specimen  lessons  xhe  pupils' 
is  the  lack  of  clear  conception  on  the  part  of  the  student-teacher  share  in  the 
of  the  share  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  as  the  lesson  work, 
proceeds.    Particularly  where  "recapitulation  '  comes  in,  there 
IS  neglect  to  utilize  the  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  pupils 
themselves  the  results  of  the  teaching.     In  consequence,  valuable 
practice  and  training  in  oral  composition  are  missed. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  and  limitations  of  the  Practising  gj^e  of 
Schools  the  classes  of  pupils  for  demonstration  and  criticism  class  for 
lessons  are  generally  small,  comprising  not  more  than  from  Practice, 
twelve  to  twenty  scholars.     It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  in 
the  *•  additional  practice  "  the  students  should  gain  experience  in 
dealing  with  larger  groups  of  pupils,  such  as  are  usually  to  be 
met  with  in  large  schools. 

Criticism  Lessons  ai-e  still  rightly  regarded  as  forming  acriticisDi 
valuable  fector  in  the  course  of  training.     For  these  lessons,  Lewons. 
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however,  classes  of  students  are  generally  so  large  that,  while 
many  lessons  are  witnessed  ana  criticized,  each  individual 
student  has  but  few  opportunities  of  actually  teaching — ^not 
more  than  four  or  five  in  a  session.  It  would  be'  more  profitable 
if'  the  students  were  divided  into  smaller  groups  for  this 
work.  Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  entail  the  provision 
of  additional  assistance  in  respect  of  staff  and  more  frequent 
requisition  of  classes  fi*om  the  Practising  Schools.  It  is  oon- 
fideritly  anticipated  that  improvement  on  these  lines  will  be 
carried  out  unaer  the  Provincial  Committees. 

English. 

English.  Endish  is,  next  to  Practical  Training,  the  most  important 

branch  in  the  curriculum' for  teachers ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  on  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  with  which  the  study 
of  it  is  carried  out  in  the  various  Training  Centres.  The  time  de- 
voted to  it  is,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory  and  sufficiently  indicative  of  due 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Training  Authorities  of  its  value  as 
an  essential  part  of  tne  teacher's  equipment.  The  general  average 
of  time  allotted  to  it  is  three  hours  per  week  during  the  wh<3e 
period  of  training.  At  one  or  two  centres  even  more  time  is 
given  to  this  study.  The  very  full  and  most  interesting  report 
furnished  by  Dr.  iJunn,  the  special  Inspector  for  EngUsn  at  the 
Training  Centres,  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  subject 
during  the  past  session.  He  speaks  most  heartily  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  new  system  of  assessing  the  attainments  of 
the  students  by  visits  of  inspection  and  by  collaboration  with 
the  lecturers,  as  contrasted  with  the  oldplan  of  gauging  results 
merely  by  a  final  test-examination.  The  lecturers  are  loyally 
responding  to  the  increased  responsibility  devolved  upon  them ; 
they  are  teaching  the  subject  with  conviction  and  on  indepen- 
dent principles;  and  they  are  evidently  equipping  themselves 
with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  several  elements  of  the  subject. 
The  co-ordination  of  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  is  also 
being  more  fully  recognized  and  effected.  In  this  connexion 
Dr.  Dunn  notes  with  commendation  the  growing  practice  of 
utilizing  phonetics  in  the  study  of  English  Historical  Grammar 
and  a43  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
English.    Concerning  grammar  Dr.  Dunn  reports : — 

Grammar.  "  '^^^  teaching  of  Grammar  is  now  conducted  on  rational  principles  in  a 
^eater  or  less  degree.  In  particular,  Historical  English  Grammar  is  tmight: 
in  all  the  Colleges.  The  value  of  such  a  study  for  practical  purposes  Is 
obviously  very  great.  Without  it  the  anomalies  of  English  plurals,  the  use 
of  the  possessive  case,  the  flexion  of  the  verb,  etr.,  are  unintelligible. 
Such  a  study  involves  the  analysis  of  earher  forms  of  literature,  and  as  a 
rule  portions  of  Chaucer  are  read  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way,  no  donbt, 
philology  and  literature  go  hand  in  hand :  the  effect  of  the  gradually 
appeased  conflict  between  Anglo-Saxon  ana  Norman-French  is  realized; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  more  continuous  study  of  English  in  its 
historical  development  is  desirable ;  and  for  Scotti^  students  Uie  study  of 
the  Scottish  dialect  in  its  successive  phases  would  probably  be  philologi- 
•    c\lly  more  useful.    It  is  a '  far  Cry '  to  Chaucer ;  and  English,  like  every 
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other  subject,,  is  best  studied  ia  its  historical  evolution.  Still  further,  the 
study  of  Chaucer  is  of  comparatively  little  use  for  grammatical  purposes 
apart  from  phonetics,  and  in  most  cases  the  sounds  of  English  in  his  day 
are  ignored.  .  To  make  the  study  of  Chaucerian  English  really  useful,  a 
phonetic  transcript  should  undoubtedly  be  used.  This  is  done  in  the 
Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland  College.  For  the  most  i)art,  however,  the. 
study  of  6haucer  is  mostly  verbal,  dealing  with  archaic  words  and  their 
etymology.  This  is  no  doubt  useful  and  interesting,  but  for  grammatical 
purix>se8  of  little  value.  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  a  confusion  of  aims 
m  reading;  Chaucer,  and  reco^ition  of  his  literary  worth  is  apt  to  thrust 
consideration  of  his  language  into  the  background.'^ 

The  texts  studied  in  class  include  at  least  one  prose  and  one  Choice  of 
poetic  work    The  poetry  is  in  almost  every  case  represented  by  texts  for 
a  play  of   Shakespeare.     Analysis    of    the  phraseology    and  ^^^^^' 
explanation  bf  archaisms,  grammatical  peculiarities,  allusions, 
etc.,  are,  as  a  rule,  searching  and  minute.     More  attention  might, 
however,  be  given  to  the  psychological  elements  of  the  play.    A 
selection  of  poems  is  often  added  to  the  scheme  of  work ;  and 
in  this  connexion  Dr.   Dunn   suggests  that  more  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  here  afforded  for  the  study 
of  Metre  and  Rhythm. 

An  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Composition  is  reported.  Composi- 
The  most  complete  schemes  of  study  comprised,  in  varying  pro-  tion. 

Eortions,  the  following  subjects :  Cianons  of  Criticism,  Laws  of 
iteraiy  Composition ;  the  Vocabulary,  the  Sentence,  the  Para- 
^ph ;  Diction  of  Poetry  and  Prose  respectively ;  Figures  of 
Speech ;  Varieties  of  Style,  their  use  and  abuse,  etc.  Tnere  is, 
naturally,  considerable  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  written  com- 
position exercises,  but  on  the  whole  a  high  level  of  attainment 
is  secured.'  The  practice  of  Oral  Composition,  though  by  no 
means  neglected,  is  not  always  pursued  through  every  detail  of 
the  work  with  sufficient  tenacity  of  purpose.  In  several  of  the 
Collies  a  fecile  commandiof  language  is  cultivated  by  means 
of  periodical  debates — a  most  commendable  and  profitable 
expedient. 

The  inclusion  of  *'  an  elementary  study  of  Latin  with  a  view  Latin, 
to  the  better  comprehension  of  English  "  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  English  course  is  a  requirement  the  value  of  which  is  yearly 
becoming  more  adequately  recognized  and  appreciated.  On  this 
branch  of  the  instruction  Dr.  Dunn  furnishes  the  following 
interesting  report : — 

'*  I  have  ample  reason  for  believing  that  Latin,  so  taught,  is  a  popular 
subject,  particularly  with  the  women  students  ;  and  the  exact  knowledge 
they  acquire  within  a  limited  period  is  quite  remarkable.  I  may  mention 
as  cases  in  point  the  Edinburgh  Episcopal  College  and  the  Glasgow 
Roman  Catholic  College. 

"  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  method  adopted  is  thoroughly 
modem.  That  is  to  say,  the  traditional  method  has  been  discarded,  and 
to  a  large  extent  Grammar  is  acquired  by  a  process  of  discovery.  8uch 
books  as  '  Ora  Maritima '  or  *  The  Fables  of  Orbilius '  are  used  as  text- 
books, no  time  is  lost  in  elaborate  grammatical  preparation,  reading  is 
begun  at  once,  and  grammatical  forms  are  analysed,  so  to  speak,  in  situ ; 
the  Latin  words  are  associated  with  their  English  homonyms  and 
derivatives  ;  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  is  noted ;  and  in  a  word  the 
character  of  English  as  to  a  lar^e  extent  a  Romance  Language  is  exemplified . 
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Conversely,  simple  Latin  Composition,  oral  and  written,  .proceeds  pari 
pasiu  with  translation.  Anomalies  and  irregularities  of  inflection  are 
judiciousl  V  ignored  or  only  casually  i>ointed  out,  and  mere  *  gerund-grinding ' 
IS  avoided.  On  this  subject  mv  conviction,  based  upon  careful  investi^tion, 
is  clear  and  precise ;  any  knowledge  acquired  should  be  withm  the 
limits  assigned,  de6nite  and  accurate,  like  elementary  knowledge  of 
Geometr/  or  Physics,  and,  like  these  subjects,  should  proceed  by  an 
experimental  method.  1  only  wish  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  were  conducted  in  the  same  intelligent  and  effective 
way." 

History.  There  is  now  substantial   uniformity  in  the   treatment   of 

History.  Two  lines  of  study  are  followed.  There  is,  first,  a 
generalized  exposition  of  all  tne  forces,  racial,  territorial,  climatic, 
etc.,  upon  which  the  evolution  of  history  depends,  and,  secondly, 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitution. 
In  Dr.  Dunn's  opinion  there  is  no  department  of  the  teaching  of 
English  which  is  more  philosophic  in  its  conception  or  more 
satisfactory  in  its  general  results. 

The  books  for  Home  Reading  are,  as  a  rule,  prescribed.  In 
some  colleges  a  plebiscite  is  allowed,  the  students*  choice  being 
subject  to  the  lecturer's  control.  The  character  and  amount  of 
the  reading  vary  considerably.  In  most  cases  the  Home  Reading 
has  at  least  a  partial  relation  to  the  subjects  and  materiaJl 
studied  in  class.  It  always  contains  specimens  of  good  poetry 
and  prose,  especially  fiction  of  recognized  excellence.  Intormal 
test^  are  applied  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  conscientious  care 
that  has  been  employed  in  the  reading. 

Mathematics. 

Mathe-  The  study  of  Mathematics  at  the  various  Training  Colleges  is 

matics.  pursued  on  the  same  lines  as  were  reported  on  last  year.  The 
work  of  the  session  as  a  whole  is  marKod  by  steady  and  success- 
ful progress.  There  has  been  no  call  for  any  striking  moditicat  ion 
either  in  organization  or  in  curriculum,  and  accordingly  the 
Examiners  have  referred  to  their  reports  on  the  previous  session's 
work  as  presenting  a  fair  estimate  of  the  continued  highly 
efficient  condition  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject.  The  grading 
of  the  classes  into  three,  instead  of  two,  stages  of  advancement  is 
now  the  universal  practice,  and  has  worked  with  very  salutary- 
eflfect.  The  experience  of  another  year  but  confirms  the  opinion 
expressed  last  year  regarding  the  increase  of  efficiency  that 
results  from  the  subdivision  of  the  students  into  comparatively 
small  classes. 

Science  and  Geography. 

Science  and  From  the  report  furnished  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Young  on 
Geography,  the  subjects  of  Science  and  Geography,  for  which  he  is  the  special 
Examiner,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  these  subjects  the  hieh 
character  of  the  work  as  noted  in  previous  years  is  most  satis- 
factorily maintained.  The  laboratories  are,  as  a  rule,  admirably 
suitable  for  their  purpose  and  very  well  equipped,  the  curricula 
are  framed  on  intelligent  lines,  and  the  methods  employed  are 
thoroughly  scientific.     The  special  problem  of  this  year  has  been 
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that  of  making  due  provision  of  more  advanced  work  for  th(»se 
students  who  on  their  admission  already  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Such  provision  is  not  necessarv  in 
respect  of  Natural  Science,  a  subject  only  the  threshold  of  which 
is  crossed  at  the  Training  College:  but  Mr.  Young  reports 
that  what  is  done  at  the  Training  Centres  in  the  study  of  Natural 
Science  is  done  on  sound  lines  of  method,  and  he  specially  com- 
mends the  course  followed  at  Aberdeen.  The  instruction  in 
Geo^aphy  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  field  work  now 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  course  at  all  the  colleges.  Mr. 
Young's  whole  report  is  so  suggestive  that  I  give  it  in  mil : — 

^  The  high  character  of  the  work  iii  all  the  branches  of  Science  taught  Experimen- 
has  been  well  maintained  during  the  past  session.    Speaking  generally,  the  tal  Science, 
laboratory  operations  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  not  only  the  particu- 
lar discipline  which  first-hand  investigation  of  Natural  Phenomena  so  well 
affords,  out  also  a  reliable  foundation  for  subsequent  work  of  the  same 
kind,  preparatory  to  Nature  Study  teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 

"  For  tne  main  body  of  the  students  there  has  been  but  slight  divergence 
in  any  College  from  the  general  lines  resolved  on  and  followed  for  some 
years  past.  Consequently  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  call  for  special 
comment  on  either  the  matter  or  the  methods  of  the  ordinary  courses  of 
study. 

•*  The  chief  concern  felt  at  present  is  with  the  studies  of  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  students  who  come  up  from  the  Higher  Schools  and 
Pupil  Teacher  Centres  with  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of  Elemen- 
tary Physics  and  Chemistrv.  and  for  whom  more  advanced  work  must  be 
provided.  As  a  rule  the  additional  exercises  last  session  consisted  in  an 
amplification  of  i)revious  practical  work  in  Heat,  Optic^t,  and  Chemistry, 
as  recommended  in  last  year's  report.  Several  of  the  scnemes  have  very 
satisfactorily  interpreted  the  suggestions  then  made,  and  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  the  Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  considered  that  the  object  in  view  would 
in  the  main  be  best  attained  by  setting  properly  qualified  students  to  the 
investigation  of  questions  of  a  somewhat  extended  and  more  complex 
nature,  the  subjects  chosen  being  of  interest  and  importance,  and  such  as 
would  strengthen  the  student's  grasp  of  the  exjserimental  method,  as  well 
as  apply  tQ  advantage  their  knowledge  of  chemical  and  physical  principles. 
The  problems  would  necessarily  involve  the  elements  of  research,  demand- 
ing initiative  and  resource  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  occasionally,  at 
least,  entailing  library  reference  to  sources  of  information. 

''Asexamplesof  the  nature  of  the  operations  indicated,  the  following 
are  selected  :— 

"  1.  The  different  forms  of  Carbonate  o/"  Lime  in  Nature.  Their  occur- 
rence as  Minerals  and  their  wide  distribution.  Presence  in  shells  and 
bones  of  animals.  How  accounted  for  ?  Chemical,  microscopic  and  other 
investigation. 

"  2.  Coal,  Varieties ;  distribution ;  microscopic  and  other  characters  : 
chemical  composition  and  relations  to  woody  tissue ;  products  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat ;  gas- work  studies. 

**  3.  Btver  and  Sea  Water.  What  they  contain  ^  study  of  solids  in  sus- 
pension and  in  solution ;  estimation  of  solids  earned  by  the  nearest  river 
to  the  sea  in  a  year  ;  comparison  of  volume  of  water  discharged  with  the 
amount  of  rainfall  (»dculated  over  area  of  river  basin ;  source  of  the  salt- 
neas  of  the  sea,  etc. 

*'4.  Starch,  General  microscopic  and  chemical  characters  and  uses. 
Its  formation  and  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

**  5.  Common  Foods.  Proximate  principles  and  elementary  constituents. 
Study  of  a  typicad  food.    Separation  of  the  different  food-stuffs  in  milk. 
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"  Many  similar  lines  of  work  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  somewhat 
similar  treatment     In  everv  case  the  student  investigator  woaM  be 
required  to  draw  up  from  the  laboratory  records  something  of  the  natoie 
of  a  monograph  of  the  subject  given  for  study. 
Natural  "The  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  in  the  different  Colleges  remain 

Science.  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  introductory  character.  Only  here  and  there  do 
those  subjects  constitute  any  part  in  higher  school  work,  and  so  the 
question  of  a  more  advanced  course  has  not  arisen* 

'*  Although  in  the  somewhat  limited  time  given  to  the  subiects  little 
more  than  the  threshold  of  Nature  Study  is  reached,  nevertheless,  under 
the  highly  skilled  guidance  of  the  naturalists  in  charge,  the  most  is  made 
of  the  allotted  hours,  and  good  practice  is  afforded  the  students  in 
accurate  examination  and  precise  description  of  both  plant  and  animal 
forms.  Observation  of  living  and  growing  things  is  an  important  feature 
of  every  course,  while  outdoor  stuoies  of  plants  in  particular  arouse  much 
interest.  From  the  records  seen  of  several  of  the  excursions  it  is  evident 
that  work  of  a  serious  and  very  instructive  kind  is  overtaken  on  these 
occasions. 

"  Each  of  the  courses  of  instruction  either  in  Botanv  or  Zoology  has  its 
own  good  features,  which  are  well  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Especially  interesting,  however,  is  the  amended  *  Scheme  of 
Studies'  in  Zoology,  drawn  up  just  before  the  recent  summer  session  by 
the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  It  is 
founded  on  much  thoughtful  experience  of  the  Methods  of  Nature  Stndy. 
The  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  subject  is  well  expressed  in  4he  lines 
of  work  laid  down  and  so  admirably  carried  througn  practically  in  the 
classes,  attended  by  both  King's  Students  and  King's  Scholars  within  the 
University. 

*^  Confined  as  the  work  is  to  the  limits  of  a  summer  session,  seasonal 
nature  studies  can  only  in  small  part  be  overtaken.  In  the  scheme  referred 
to,  seasonal  topics  are  suggested  which  could  readily  enough  be  given  effect 
to,  more  particularly  in  country  schools,  by  teachers  who  have  fmly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  in  the  Training  Colleges. 
Geography.  "Geography  continues  to  retain  the  satisfactory  practical  character 
outlined  in  last  year's  report.  The  general  scope  of  the  observational  and 
other  studies  has  not  materially  changed.  Suitable  field-work  has  been 
introduced  into  all  the  courses  of  instruction,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  now 
includes  along  with  the  plane  table  exercises  the  use  of  a  recently  intro- 
duced simple  form  of  theodolite  suitable  for  use  in  Schools.  This  has  been 
designed  oy  one  of  the  Science  Lecturers  in  the  Glasgow  Unit^  Free 
Church  Training  College,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose." 


Fbench. 

French.  The  study  of  French  in  the  Training  Colleges  has  been  entirely 

reorganized  within  recent  years,  and  is  now^  conducted  on 
thoroughly  effective  lines.  Monsieur  Martin,  the  special 
Examiner,  again  comments  most  favourably  on  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  session.  He  finds  the  teachers  all  deeply 
interested  in  their  work,  and  earnestly  endeavouring  to  reach 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  it ;  ana  of  the  steady  advance  in 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  he  reports : — 

"The  scope  of  the  teaching  is  widening  more  and  more  every  year. 
Besides  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  language  and  the  meutodical 
reading  of  a  few  standard  works,  and  also  practice  in  various  oral  and 
written  exercises,  something  has  already  been  done,  in  several  of  the 
Colleges  at  least,  in  the  w^ay  of  comparative  ^mmarstudy,  thorough 
interpretation  of  the  tests,  references  to  the  history  and  geography  of 
France  and  the  habits  of  life  of  its  people,  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
some  great  writers  or  some  period  of  development  in  the  history  of  French 
Literature,  and  also  in  the  way  of  pedagogical  and  phonetic  instruction. 
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^  Methods  of  teaching  are  becoming  more  and  more  varied  dvery  rea^, 
and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  more  than  ever  proving  itself  to 
be  the  great  factor  in  attaining  successful  results/' 

In  the  following  paragraph  I  give  a  summary  of  Monsieur 
Martin's  useful  suggestions  on  points  of  practical  method. 

In  the  French  reading,  more  frequent  comment  might  be 
made  on  the  structure  of  sentences  and  on  the  selectron  of 
words.  The  work  done  in  composition,  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  should  be  more  systematically  and  earnestly  revised  by, 
and  with,  the  students.  More  practice  should  be  given  in  free 
composition.  Giving  rAiumds  of  passages  read  in  the  class  or  at 
home,  and  rendering  verse  passages  into  prose,  are  typical 
examples  of  this  exercise.  For  the  correction  of  such  exercises, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  tutorial  classes  conducted  hy 
the  ripStiteura.  To  secure  improvement  in  pronunciation,  it  is 
most  important  that  thete  should  be  collaboration  and  entente 
between  the  teachers  of  French  and  the  teachers  of  Phonetics. 
Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  supreme  importance  of  pure 
enunciation  of  vowel-sounds,  and  tne  distinct  articulation  of 
consonantal  sounds, as  also  to  the  importance  otth^liaisons.  A 
ferger  proportion  of  time  might  with  advantage  be  given  to 
expressive  reading  and  recitation  of  both  prose  and  verse. 
Conversation  should  not  consist  only  of  the  viva  voce  repetition 
of  things  read,  or  the  telling  of  simple  anecdotes ;  it  also  should 
a£ford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  express  their  own  ideas  on 
a  variety  of  subjects. 

German. 

The  study  of  German  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  German, 
the  Training  Colleges.  During  the  pajst  session  only  tour  of 
the  colleges  nad  classes  in  German,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  the 
classes  were  very  small  Dr.  Schlapp,  the  Examiner  in  this 
subject,  while  he  regrets  the  general  decUne  in  the  study»  as 
shown  by  the  diminishing  number  of  students  engaged  m  it, 
makes  favourable  comment  on  the  vigour  and  success  with  which 
it  is  conducted  in  the  two  institutions  which  have  German  classes  of 
respectable  size.  Pronunciation  is  slowly  improving.  The  power 
of  understanding  the  sooken  language  ana  of  taking  part  in 
simple  conversation,  wnilst  it  has  made  appreciable  advance 
dnnng  the  last  five  years,  is  still  susceptible  ot  further  develop- 
ment. Small  German  class-libraries  have  been  provided,  and  are 
used  to  much  advantage ;  but  the  examination  papers  of  the 
students  still  give  evidence  of  a  lack  of  general  reading,  particular- 
ly in  prose ;  and  Dr.  Schlapp  suggests  the  introduction  of  an 
advanced  German  Prose  Reader  to  supply  a  fuller  range  and 
greater  variety  of  reading  material.  The  German  essays  and  the 
.  translations  of  passages  mto  German  were,  as  a  rule,  creditably 
done ;  but  they  too  often  contained  elementary  and  startling 
mistakes  in  the  order  and  congruence  of  words,  showing  that 
the  Sprachgefilhl  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed.  The 
answers  to  questions  on  method  were  satisfactory  in  only  a  few 
cases.  '^This  important  side  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  German/' 
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writes  Dr.  Schlapp, ''  should  receive  more  attention,  if  not  in  a 
systematic  course^  then  at  least  incidentally  and  continuously." 

Phonetics, 

I  am  ^lad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  value  of  a  course  of 
training  in  Phonetics  as  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher^s  ecjuip- 
ment  is  becoming  more  adecjuately  appreciated  at  the  Training 
Centres.  There  is  still  considerable  divergence  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  set  apart  for  this  study,  the  lengths  of  the  courses  varying 
from  20  hours  to  70  hours.  The  average  length,  however,  1  am 
glad  to  see,  has  risen  to  nearly  50  hours.  The  use  to  the  teacher 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Phonetics  is  now 
admitted  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  organization  of  his 
training,  but  differences  of  opinion  stUl  exist  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  this  study  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  view  of  the  other 
important  subjects  which  must  form  integral  parts  of  the 
curriculum.  There  is  alwavs  the  danger  of  over-pressure.  Ex- 
tension of  the  time  devotea  to  any  one  special  subject  generallv 
involves  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  scheme  of  study  with 
the  view  of  finding  a  compensatory  reduction  of  the  time  that 
has  been  given  to  some  other  branch.  The  figures  quoted 
above  appear,  however,  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the 
centres  where  the  minimum  amount  of  time  is  at  present  assigned 
to  Phonetics  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  increasingthe  length  of  the  course. 

Professor  Wyld,  the  JExaminer  in  this  subject,  reports : — 

*^  The  general  level  of  work  in  Phonetics,  etc.,  is  maintained,  and  some 
of  the  weaker  Colleges  show  distinct  signs  of  improvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  maximum  of  excellence  is  lower  this  year. 

"  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  the  Colleges  generally  aimed  at  a 
considerably  higher  standard  as  regards  the  power  of  exposition  of  the 
subject.  Nearly  all  the  Centres  appear  to  me  to  be  weak  in  this  respect, 
and  in  some  the  students  cannot  set  forth  what  they  know  in  at  all  a 
satisfactory  and  convincing  way.  This  state  of  things  would  be  improved 
if  the  teachers  would  constantry  encourage  the  students  to  state  clearly 
in  class  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learnt.  The  criticism  lesson  ou^ht 
to  deal  with  Phonetics  in  uiis  connection. 

''The  qualities  of  independence  of  thought  and  ori^ality  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  fostered.  In  one  College,  however,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  some  linguistic  note*  books  in  which  some  of  the 
students  had  recorded  their  private  observations  on  their  native  and  other 
Scotch  dialects.  This  is  a  departure  which  deserves  everv  encouragement, 
and  which  I  should  like  to  see  universally  followed.  Nothing  quickens  the 
interest  of  students  or  strengthens  their  grasp  of  the  subject  so  well  as 
some  attempt  at  original  investigation.^' 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction. 

The  report  on  Drawing,  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Ewen,  is  a 
record  of^  steady  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  the  study. 
It  is  gratifiying  to  find  that,  generally,  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  a  steady  growth  in  the  interest  which  is  being  taken,  alike  by 
teacher  and  by  student,  in  both  the  sesthetic  and  the  pedagogic 
sides  of  the  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several  of  the  Art 
rooms  are  still  poorly  equipped  and  badly  lit.    I  thorougiily 
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agree  with  Mr.  Ewen's  opinion  that  the  Art  rooms  should 
naturally  form  centres  of  sBSthetic  influence  in  the  institutions 
in  whicn  they  are  situated.  Further,  the  Practising  School 
should  in  its  equipment,  methods,  and  results  furnish  a  concrete 
example  of  a  mod^l  course  in  Drawing ;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
that  all  the  existing  practising  schools  do  this.  There  is 
welcome  evidence  of  the  closer  correlation  of  Nature  Study  and 
Drawing,  and  of  Design  and  Manual  Occupations.  An  impor- 
tant ana  most  commendable  development  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arrangements  made  in  several  of  the  colleges  for  visits  to  Art 
Galleries,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  picture-study. 

Mr.  Ewen's  plea  for  the  wider  extension  of  Manual  Instruction 
as  an  important  element  in  the  course  of  training  for  male 
teachers  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  new  Training 
Authorities. 

I  append  fairly  full  extracts  from  Mr.  Ewen's  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  report : — 

*'  The  increasing  use  of  bac]u;rounds  for  representational  purposes  is  Growing 
leading  to  a  keener  perception  of  tone  values  all  over,  and  to  the  focussing  perception 
of  attention  on  the  subjects  used  for  representation  and  on  their  arrange-  of  Tone 
ment  and  lighting.    The  advantages  of  selecting  interesting  and  beautiful  Values, 
things  to  draw  and  of  arranging  these  tastefully  in  an  appropriate  light  are 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  students'  work  in  the  colleges  where 
this  is  being  attended  to.    For  the  future  teacher  of  Drawing  the  questions 
of  material,  arrangement,  and  lighting  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
selection  and  placing  of  subjects  for  study  by  the  stuaents  themselves 
should  be  the  practice  in  every  Training  College. 

"  In  some  cases  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  wonderful  efficiency  Art  Rooms, 
in  insufficient,  poorly  equipped  and  badly  lit  premises,  the  influence  of 
which  on  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  students  cannot  be  other  than 
preiudicial.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  re-arrangement  such  dis- 
abilities as  these  will  be  entirely  removed.  In  the  Training  Colleges,  as  in 
all  educational  institutions  where  there  are  special  premises  set  apart  for 
art  instruction,  these  should  be  so  constructed,  lit,  equipped  and  furnished 
as  naturally  to  become  centres  of  aesthetic  influence  for  the  whole  institu- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  other  important  matters,  the  Training  Colleges  have 
now  an  admirable  opportunity  of  leading  the  way. 

^'  In  a  number  of  tne  college  practising  schools  too^  Drawing  instruction  Drawing  in 
in  the  ]^t  has  not  alwavs  oeen  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  Practis- 
the  Training  College  students  much  help  towards  realizing  how  the  subject  ing  Schools, 
should  be  equipped  and  taught.    Under  the  new  arrangements  the  students 
should  have  ample  opportunities  for  seeing  the  work  carried  on  under  ideal 
conditions. 

"The  use  of  the  brush  and  water-colour  for  tone  and  colour  representa- 
tions of  all  kinds  is  being  very  much  better  understood,  and  when,  as  in 
most  cases,  work  of  this  description  is  being  carried  on  along  with  a  well- 
arraneed  series  of  black-and-white  tone  studies  in  pencil,  a  very  good 
disciminary  training  in  full  representation  is  secured. 

"  ModeUing  in  clay  has  been  successfully  taken  up  in  a  number  of  the 
Colleges,  but  such  an  admirable  manual  occupation,  and  medium  for  the 
study  of  form,  should  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  in  all. 

"  The  correlation  of  Nature  Study  and  Drawing  is  being  efficiently  dealt  Correlation 
with  in^veral  of  the  Colleges,  and  interesting  experiments  in  the  study  of  Nature 
and  representation  of  the  growth  and  development,  both  of  plants  and  Study  and 
animals,  are  being  carried  out.     The  problem  in  ita  relation  to  the  elemen-  Drawing, 
tary  schoolis  also  receiving  attention. 

"  In  one  or  two  cases  the  Training  College  Art  Masters  have  been  able  Visits  to  Art 
to  arrange  for  visits  to  Art  Galleries  with  their  Students  for  purposes  of  Qalleries. 
educational  picture-study.    It  is  hoped  that  this  important  aevelopment 
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of  art  instruction  will  in  future  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  Traioing  Colleges.  The  Drawing  syllabus  of  the  future,  in  its  wider 
aspect,  must  include  studies  of  this  nature  which  are  so  valuable  from  the 
esthetic  point  of  view,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  |;enuine  works  of  art. 

"  Exercises  in  applied  design  are  now  being  worked  out  in  a  thoroughly 
educational  fashion  in  connexion  with  the  schemes  of  manual  occupations . 
Training  Colleges  are  now  developing.  Stencilling  and  Embroidery  may 
be  instanced  as  typical  examples  of  occupations  which  provide  valuable 
opportunities  for  the  realization  of  the  students'  original  designs.  Such 
occupations  as  these^  combined  with  a  series  of  exercises  in  cardboard- 
work  and  modelling  m  clay,  afford  an  excellent  course  of  training  in  manual 
work,  specially  suitable  for  women  students.  Courses  of  this  nature  have 
already  been  introduced  in  several  of  the  Training  Colleges  and  are 
proving  highly  successful,  providing  for  the  women  a  similar  discipline  to 
that  obtained  by  the  men  in  the  Manual  Instruction  Workshop. 
Woodwork.  "  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork  and  other  materials  continues  to  be 
given  to  the  male  students  in  four  of  the  Scottish  Training  College&  The 
courses  extend  over  a  period  of  from  60  to  70  hours,  sjjread  over  the  two 
years  of  training.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  careful  instructors,  and  the 
educational  side  of  the  subject  is,  as  a  rule,  being  kept  well  in  view.  The 
extension  of  this  work  and  the  valuable  discipline  it  affords  to  all  the  male 
students  in  training  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  New 
Committees." 

Phfsical  Tbaining. 

Physical  Captain  Foster,  the  Inspector  of  Physical  Training  for  Scotland, 

Training.  j^^^  furnished  a  very  full  and  valuable  report  on  the  condition. oi 
the  Physical  Training  at  the  various  coU^pes  and  centres. 
Interest  in  the  development  of  this  most  important  branch  ot 
the  teacher's  trauiing  has  steadily  increased  since  last  year.  Due 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Training  Authorities  to  the 
€kdvisability  of  putting  the  subject  on  a  higher. and  more  satis- 
fectory  footing,  and  of  making  arrangements  to  secure  more 
efficient  instruction  for  their  students,  yet  in  most  cases 
action  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  changes  that  are  imminent 
under  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Captain 
Foster  records,  however,  the  appointment  at  the  Edinburgh 
United  Free  Church  Training  College  of  two  Instructresses  for 
the  female  students,  both  highly  trained  and  specially  qualified 
for  the  position,  the  one  having  received  her  training  at  the 
Physical  Training  College,  Dartford,  the  other  at  the  Royal 
Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  Stockholm.  Captain  Foster  rightly 
regards  the  making  of  such  appointments  as  the  first  and  hj  a 
lon^  way  the  most  important  step  towards  placing  the  Physical 
Traming  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.  He  desiderates  also 
the  appointment  of  thoroughly  qualified  male  Instructors  for  the 
male  students ;  and  in  this  connexion  he  mentions  the  scheme 
recentlv  started  in  England  for  the  training  of  youn^  men 
specially  for  this  work,  as  one  which  should  m  kept  in  view  by 
our  Training  Authorities  when  they  are  seeking  for  male  In- 
structors of  the  proner  type.  He  considers  it  desirable  Aat  the 
Instructors  of  the  Students  in  Training  should  have  supervision 
ot  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Practising 
Schools,  if  the  best  possible  arrangements  are  to  bo  made  for  the 
students'  practice  in  handling  classes  of  children. 
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With  reference  to  the  time  allotted  to  Physical  Training, 
Captain  Foster  reports : — 

"  There  are  great  differences  at  the  various  Training  Colleges  in  the  time  Time 
allowed  for  Physical  Training.    In  some  cases  it  is  carried  on  during  part  allotted 
onl^  of  the  course  each  year,  the  students  receiving  one  drill  lesson  ner  week  to 
during  the  winter,  and  none  during  the  summer  session.    This  plan  does  Physical 
not  seem  satisfactory,  for  the  Physical  Training  and  the  Lectures  on  Laws  Training. 
of  Health,  School  Hygiene,  and  Child  Study  do  not  run  concurrently.     It 
appears  to  be  a  general  plan  in  such  cases  for  the  Lecturer  to  commence 
¥^en  the  Physi(»l  Training  ceases.  With  such  arrangements  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  that  intimate  connection  between  the  lectures  and  the  practical 
work  which  is  desirable.    In  the  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Health 
Lecturer  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Physical  Training  Instructors, 
and  that  they  will  meet  and  consult  before  the  syllabus  for  the  session  Is 
finally  fixed. 

'*  Many  opportunities  occur  during  the  lectures  and  the  examination  of 
school  children  when  reference  can  be  made  to  the  exercises  and  their 
corrective  value  in  overcoming  common  defects  of  poise  and  carriage  in 
school  children,  and  to  the  remedial  effects  of  certain  movements.  Also  it 
could  thus  be  made  clear  why  it  is  desirable  to  omit  certain  exercises  in  the 
case  of  certain  children. 

''  At  other  centres  one  Physical  Training  lesson  per  week  is  allowed  for 
during  both  winter  and  summer  sessions  .  .  .  No  lesson  now  exceeds  one 
hour  at  a  time*  Practically,  a  lesson  rarely  exceeds  45  minutes,  as  consider- 
able time  is  occupied  in  changing,  and  students  often  have  to  leave  the  drill 
hall  before  the  end  of  the  hour,  so  as  to  arrive  in  tinie  for  other  lessons." 

There  has  been  an  appreciable  improvepent  in  the  bearing  and 
ffeneral  maimer  of  the  students  at  those  centres  where  the 
instruction  has  been  put  on  a  better  footing.  Elsewhere  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.  Concerning  prevalent  defects  in  the 
instruction  Captain  Foster  continues : — 

''  Where  the  instruction  is  not  of  a  high  order  I  have  been  struck  by  the  Pro\alcnt 
monotony  of  the  lessons,  and  the  very  small  number  of  movements  from  ^jfe^ts, 
each  group  of  exercises  that  were  brought  into  plav.  In  such  cases  the 
students  had  little  or  no  idea  of  progression  or  of  making  tables  of  exercises 
suitable  to  the  average  age  and  physical  powers  of  classes  oi  various  standards. 
Students  cannot  be  efficient  Instructors  in  Physical  Training  until  they 
know  the  method  of  progression  from  simple  to  complex,  easy  to  severe,  in 
each  group  of  exercises.  This  partly  explains  why  it  is  such  a  common 
thing  to  nnd  in  Elementary  Public  Schools  classes  of  all  ages  doing 
practically  the  same  exercises  in  the  same  manner  and  same  quantity." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  students  should  receive  early  Practice  in 
practice  in  imparting  instruction,  and  that  this  exercise  should  imparting 
not  be  delayed  till  the  second  year.      Much  more  attention  instruction, 
should  be  paid  to  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  manner  in  which 
orders  are  given. 

At   several   centres  all   the  female  students  have  adopted  Gymnastio 
gymnastic  costumes  and  shoes.    A  large  proportion  of  the  male  I^reas. 
students  have  provided  themselves  with  gymnastic  shoes,  but,  so 
far^  have  not  aaopted  a  suitable  gymnastic  dress.     This  is  to  bo 
resetted.    The  more  general  adoption  of  some  simple  form  o( 
suitable  dress  should  te  encouraged  in  every  way. 

The  accommodation  for  Physical  Training  has  been  notably  Improye- 
improved  at  two  of  the  colleges  in  Glasgow  by  the  erection  of  y®°^  ^"  ^ 
spacious  drill  halls.     Accommodation  for  this  branch  is  still  ^^^j^^™^" 
defective  at  the  Episcopal  and  the  United  Free  Church  Training 
XJoUegfis  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church 
.Training  College. 
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Captain  Foster  concludes  his  report  with  the  following 
suggestions : — 

Suggestions,  "i.  That  the  new  Committees  in  charse  of  the  training  of  teacfaers 
should  not  engage  any  teachers  of  Physical  Training  who  do  not  poeaess 
the  certificate  of  some  well-known  centre  of  Physical  Traininjg^. 

*^  2.  That  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  highly 
trained  Instructors  for  the  male  students,  by  offering  a  suitable  salary. 

''  3.  That  all  the  Instructors  should  be  engaged  entirely  by  the  Comimttees, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  dependent  on  tne  services  of  the  Instructors 
of  any  Institution  or  Centre  of  Physical  Training. 

^'  4.  That  all  students,  should  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
some  simple  gymnastic  dress. 

'1 5.  That  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  voice  production  and  practice 
in  im|iarting  instruction." 

Hygiene. 

Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  has  furnished  full  and  interesting  reports 
on  the  teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  various  Colleges.*  Tne  most 
noteworthy  feature  in  these  is  the  evidence  they  contain  that 
the  work  has  been  made  much  more  practical  than  in  former 
years.  The  intimate  connexion  between  hygienic  conditions  and 
the  actual  performance  of  school  work  has  very  rightly  been 
made  promment  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Nothing  can 
better  illustrate  this  than  the  following  quotation  from  one  of 
the  reports,  descriptive  of  an  actual  lesson : — 

^  The  Master  of  Method  had  selected  a  aeries  of  words  and  exx»-e8aions 
to  bring  out  precisely  the  results  of  respiratory  obstruction.  The  leading 
words  were  these : — 

man  nose  mass 

may  gnat  singing 

mug  nut  -  swimming 

mat  name  rin^ng[ 

know  mane  beginnmg 

"  Several  of  the  children  were  mouth-breathers  :  two  or  three  of  them 
were  slightly  deaf :  two  or  three  were  normal.  A  child  was  selected  for  a 
short  lesson.  He  was  requested  to  pronounce  some  of  the  above  words 
after  the  teacher.  The  words  were  repeated  again  and  again  until  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  pronunciation  that  the  child  was  capable  of  had  been 
attained.  Then  the  child  was  requested  to  read  some  sentences  from  his 
ordinary  class-book.  As  a  contrast,  one  of  the  normal  children  was 
required  to  read  the  same  or  similar  passages  and  to  pronounce  the  same 
words.    The  children  were  a  shade  more  nervous  and  excited  than  they 

grobably  would  have  been  in  normal  conditions,  but  they  were  so  excellently 
andled  that  this  was  hardly  apparent.  Words  like  '  man '  were  not  fully 
pronounced  by  those  suffering  from  adenoids:  words  like  'singing,' 
'  swimming,'  &c.,  brought  out  in  the  most  striking  way  the  existence  of 
tonsillary  or  adenoid  obstructions.  Further,  the  halting  and  '  backward ' 
quality  of  the  reading  was  very  obvious  in  the  more  pronounced  cases. 
The  attitudes  of  the  children,  the  tendency  to  stand  on  one  foot>  the 
forward  stoop  of  the  head,  the  flatness  of  the  chesty  the  somewhat  dull 
aspect  of  the  face,  the  open  mouth,  were  all  easily  observed.  But, 
through  the  whole  demonstration,  the  susceptibilities  of  the  children  were 
absolutely  untouched.  They  seemed  quite  to  understand  that  they  were 
being  supervised  in  the  customary  manner  of  the  Practising  School. 
When  the  children  had  left  the  room,  the  lecturer  called  attention  to  tl^ 
leading  facts  emerging  from  the  demonstration.  He  afterwards  gave  some 
detailed  explanation  by  models  and  diagrams  of  the  nasal  passages  and  the 
back  of  the  mouth.'' 

*  A  special  report  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  on  the  teaching  of  school  and 
personal  hygiene  to  students  in  training  is  issued  separately.  It  is  also 
included  in  this  Volume.    See  page  711. 
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In  all  the  Colleges  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
practical  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Where  tne  clinical 
mcilities  aflforded  by  the  Practising  Schools  are  insuflBcient,  they 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  supplemented  by  visits  to  other  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  students  have  been  familiarized 
with  the  apparatus  and  the  methods  for  registering  physical 
statistics  and  with  the  filling  up  of  forms  recording  them. 
Advantage  has  been  taken,  where  possible,  of  the  concurrent 
medical  examination  of  school  children. 

The  work  done  in  written  examinations  was  uniformly  of  a  Written 
satisfactory  kind,  but  such  work  is  now  being  looked  upon  examina- 
as    of-  less  importance  than  the  practical  treatment  of  the^^^^^- 
subject. 

Music. 

Dr.  Somervell  submits  the  following  report  upon  Music : —       Music. 

^  All  the  Colleges  continue  to  do  the  utmost  with  the  Students  that  time 
will  allow.  The  amount  of  music  learned  shows  an  increase  over  laat 
year,  the  quality  is  of  a  high  order  and  in  several  cases  the  standard  of  per- 
formance was  excellent. 

'*  The  fact  that  the  students  are  to  become  teachers  of  the  subject  is  kept 
clearly  in  view  by  the  various  instructors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  majority  may  be  expected  to  do  well  in  the  schools,  so  far  as 
singing  is  concerned.  Of  these  students  q^uite  a  number  show  considerable 
talent — many  of  them  are  ouite  good  pianists— a  fact  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  music  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  bo  hoped  that  these 
students  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged  by  School  Boards  which 
will  not  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  teaching  singing  to  their  own 
classes.  One  of  the  most  comi)etent  of  the  Music  Instructors  remarked  the 
other  day,  *We  are  now  turning  out  of  the  Colleges  a  class  of  music 
teachers  undreamed  of  five  years  ago."' 

Needlework. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Colbome  reports  that  this  subject  is  receiving  Needlework. 
careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  various  instructresses,  and 
that  the  results  generally  are  satisfactory.      In  most  cases  it  is 
difficult  for  the  students  to  have  as  much  practice  in  actually 
teaching  the  subject  as  would  be  desirable.    She  would  therefore 
recommend  that  students  be  required  to  give  evidence,  upon 
entering  the  College,  of  the  possession  of  a  fair  amount  of  More 
practical  skill,  and  that  they  should,  provided  their  knowledge  at  practice  in 
this  stage  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  oe  granted  exemption  from  ^«^^^*'^ 
garment-making  and  other  needleworK  exercises  during   the  J^^gnded 
Collie  course.    This  privilege,  she  believes,  would  be  likely  to 
secure  better  preUminary  preparation,  and  would  give  more  time 
for  training  in  the  teacmng  of  needlework  and  in  the  planning 
and  cutting  out  of  garments.    The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  Exclusion 
those  whose  want  of  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  subject  points  to  ^[,"j"Jj^^ 
their  unsuitabilitv  to  be  future  teachers  of  needlework  should  be  *    ' 
excluded  from  all  instruction  in  the  subject. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

Miss  Crawford  reports  that  courses  of  instruction  in  Cookery  Cookery 
and  Laundrjr  Work  were  given  to  the  femjtle  students  in  three  and 
of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  in  Cookery  alone  to  the  students  ijj?^?^'^^ 
of  another.     Each  class  was  visited  several  times  during  the  ^^'"*^- 
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session,  and  invariably  the  work  was  most  satisfactorily  per- 
formed and  the  methods  of  management  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  schemes  of  work  prepared  by  the  respective 
teachers  of  the  classes  were  a  distinct  improvement  on  those  of 
former  years.  Plain  and  useful  dishes  were  prescribed,  each 
lesson  being  arranged  either  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many 
principles  of  Cookery  or  in  the  form  of  a  complete  meaL 

The  shortness  of  the  Cookery  Course  reveals  in  many  cases 
weak  manipulation,  a  fault  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  more 

?ractice.  The  suggestion  is  accordingly  made  that  Laundry 
iTork  should  be  dropped,  and  the  entire  time  devoted  to  practice 
in  cooking.  A  few  lessons  might  also  be  devoted  to  practice  in 
demonstrating  as  to  children,  and,  if  possible,  the  students 
should  see  practice  classes  conducted. 

During  the  past  year  several  cookery  classes  taught  by  the 
trained  elementary  teacher  have  been  visited,  and  the  excellent 
discipline,  the  lucid  explanation  of  the  value  of  food,  and  the 
manipulation  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  it,  have  uniformly 
given  satisfaction. 

As  a  subject  for  women,  a  training  in  Cookery  is  valuable ;  as 
a  means  of  ecjuipping  the  students  for  Supplementary  Class 
work  it  seems  indispensable. 

SECTION  in. 

King's  Scholarship  Examination  and  the  Reports  of 
THE  Examiners. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  detailed  reports  of  the  various  revisers 
of  papers  written  in  this  examination  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  general  state  of  intellectual  development  of  the  candidates, 
as  gauged  by  their  powers  of  gasping  the  exact  nature  of  a 
question  ana  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  r^ard  to  the  points  at 
issue,  is  not  by  any  means  so  advanced  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  their  years  and  training.  While  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  the  examination,  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  rely  on  a  badly  assorted  and  ill-digested 
stock  of  general  information. 

Several  examiners  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  work  done 
by  those  pupil-teachers  who  have  been  taught  at  Central  Classes 
is  superior  to  that  done  by  those  from  country  districts.  This  is 
natural,  for  very  few  country  teachers  have  time  to  devote  to  the 
training  of  pupil-teachers  sufficient  to  put  their  pupil-teachers 
on  an  eauality  with  those  who  have  been  taught  by  masters 
whose  sole  duty  Ues  in  their  instruction. 

The  work  done  in  English  was,  on  the  whole,  of  moderately 
good  quality.  Lack  oi  intelligence,  rather  than  lack  of  pre- 
paration, was  the  prevalent  fault.  While  several  essays  were 
leally  good, very  many  were  marked  by  bad  punctuation,  incorrect 
spelling,  and  complete  ignorance  of  the  function  of  the  paragraph.  * 
(x)mparatively  few  of  the  candidates  followed  any  definite  plan . 
in  the  construction  of  their  essays,  and  a  regrettable  sameness 
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was  evident  in  the  general  modes  of  treatment.  In  many  cases 
where  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  use  of  the  paragraph  the 
attempt  was  palpably  mechanical.  The  question  dealing  with 
the  use  of  "  shall "  and  "  will "  was  a  stumbling-block  to  most 
Some  seemed  familiar  with  the  affirmative  uses,  out  scarcely  any 
with  the  interrogative.  The  knowledge  of  Literature  displayed 
was  one  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  led  one  examiner 
to  remark :  "  If  young  teachers  know  as  little  of  the  contents 
of  books  as  they  know  of  their  authorship,  alas  for  present-day 
reading!"  In  the  question  dealing  with  the  correction  of 
sentences,  few  candidates  were  able  to  explain  with  any  approach 
to  clearness  the  reasons  for  the  alteratiouK  they  considered 
necessary.    It  is  suggested  by  one  reviser  that  more  preliminary 

Sractice  in  the  writmg  of  answers  on  paper,  and  in  the  art  of 
ealing  with  a  set  of  questions,  ought  to  be  given. 

In  Mathematics  the  average  mark  reaches  about  40  per  cent.  Mathe- 
Arithmetic  is  often  slovenly  in  form,  and  complaint  *is  again  "^**^<^ 
made  regarding  the  absurd  preference  which  so  many  candidates 
display  for  vulgar  fractions  over  decimals.  Algebra  was  not 
unsatisfactory,  though  cumbrous  methods  too  largely  prevail. 
In  Arithmetic  most  candidates  fail  to  adapt  their  methods  of 
working  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  use  of  graphs 
seems  to  be  unknown  over  entire  tracts  of  the  country.  Book- 
work  in  Geometry  was  perhaps  the  least  unsatisfactory  part  of 
mathematical  work. 

Some  fairly  good  work  was  done  in  Geography,  but  too  Geography, 
complete  reliance  on  text-books  was  shown,  bcarcely  any 
evidence  existed  to  show  that  the  candidates  recognized  the 
intimate  connection  between  Geography  and  History  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Geography  and  Nature  Knowledge  on  the  other. 
Maps  were  as  a  rule  fairly  good.  Lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
were  often  inserted  with  considerable  accuracy,  but  the  addition 
of  an  approximate  scale  of  miles  is  a  desideratum.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  Geography  of  the  South  of  Scotland  displayed  by 
many  students  was  surprising.  The  question  on  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  to  young  children  produced  many  answers  which 
showed  that  the  writers  had  not  seen  Geography  taught  on 
modem  lines. 

The  papers  in  History  gave  evidence  of  much  "  cram  "  and  History, 
little  reflection.  Answers  lacked  detail,  and  were  freqiiently 
marred  by  gross  irrelevance.  The  few  attempts  at  making  an 
illustrative  sketch-map  showed  that  Geography  had  been 
divorced  from  History  in  teaching.  Many  of  the  answers  were 
written  in  exceedingly  loose  English,  and  the  grossest  errors  in 
chronology  occurreo.  There  was  a  general  absence  of  such  an 
elementary  philosophy  of  history  as  might  reasonably  be  ex-  - 
pected  from  pupils  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  History  has  not  been 
made  (to  borrbw  a  candidate's  expression)  '*  fuel  for  reflection." 
This  defect  often  shows  itself  in  the  bad  arrangement  of  the 
matter;  e.g.,  a  candidate  writes  that  after  the  departure  of  the 
Ron^ans  the  Britons  were  "  feeble  in  war ; "  and  further  on  in  the 
sameiiEswer  states,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that  "  the  Romans  had 
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taken  away  the  young  and  powerful  part  of  the  population  to 
fight  elsewhere."  No  connexion  is  established  between  the 
facts ;  and  this  is  a  typical  specimen  of  a  prevalent  error. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  answers  to  the  paper  in  School 
Management  that  the  candidates  had  not  a  sufficient  stock  of 
well-digested  experience  to  draw  upon — a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  experience  at  all — and  this  lent  a  certain 
air  of  unreality  to  the  examination. 

The  first  question — deiiling  with  the  outline  of  a  lesson  on  an 
extract  of  verse — was  badly  done  in  nearly  every  case.  Few 
grasped  the  meaning  of  tne  passage,  and  the  knowledge  of 
derivation  and  word -building  displayed  was  frequently  of  a  very 
rudimentary  tjrpe. 

Where  questions  could  be  answered  from  text-books  fidrly  good 
commonplace  replies  were  the  rule,  but  questions  of  a  dennitely 
practical  kind  brought  out  evidence  of  too  much  experience  of 
antiquated  methods.  Many,  when  asked  to  give  a  Scheme  of 
Lessons  in  Nature  Knowledge,  gave  an  outline  of  a  single  lesson. 
The  best  set  of  papers  came  from  the  Aberdeen  Centra 

It  is  evident  that  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in  Practical 
Music  is  not  receiving  due  care.  Tne  average  mark  does  not 
reach  50  per  cent  Many  of  the  students  seem  to  have  studied 
only  one  notation  with  any  thoroughness.  Translation  from  one 
notation  to  another  was  usually  poor,  and  transposition  from 
one  key  to  another  was  badly  done.  The  country  pupil  teachers 
did  less  satisfactory  work  than  those  from  town  scnools.  On 
the  whole,  comparatively  few  seemed  to  have  any  knowledge 
likely  to  be  of  serious  practical  use  to  them. 

The  passage  for  Dictation  was  usually  well  done.  Errors  were 
most  frequent  in  words  derived  from  Greek,  and,  in  particular, 
"  cynosure "  seemed  to  be  an  unknown  word  to  the  majority. 
Penmanship  was  not  more  than  fair.  Faults  were  common  in 
shape,  spacmg,  slope,  length,  and  junction.  A  good  free  style  was 
rarely  found.  Far  too  many  errors  occurred  in  the  mere  transcrip- 
tion. One-fourth  of  the  candidates  at  the  Dundee  Centre  maae 
at  least  one  error  of  this  kind. 

The  paper  most  fiEtvourably  commented  on  is  that  in  Domestic 
Economy.  The  average  mark  reached  nearly  80  per  cent. 
While  a  few  papers  contained  much  irrelevant  or  erroneous 
matt-er,  the  answers  were,  as  a  rule,  sensible,  and  well  expressed. 

The  papers  in  French  did  not  reach  a  high  level.  Too  few  of 
the  candidates  seemed  to  have  read  any  French  worth  considering. 
Many  were  ignorant  of  the  commonest  words.  Translation  from 
French  was  at  times  good,  but  translation  into  French  was 
usually  poor.  Too  little  use  seems  to  be  made  in  teaching  of  the 
complex  sentence,  and  pupils  learn  the  subordinating  conjimctions 
bv  rote  rather  than  by  use.  The  passage  to  be  rendered  into 
English  suffered  unnecessary  and  faulty  mversion  at  the  hands 
of  many  candidates.  The  peculiarities  of  letter- writing  were 
clearly  unknown  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  students. 

The  German  papers  were  of  mediocre  quality  Translation  of 
German  verse  was  better  than  that  of  prose.     The  worst  part  of 
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the  paper  was  the  Composition,  of  which  the  examiner  says  : 
"  The  efforts  of  the  candidates  were  conscientious,  but  scarcely 
German — the  results  of  overdoses  of  Grammar  and  Syntax  with- 
out adequate  reading."  The  use  of  German  script  was  general, 
and  the  papers  were  creditably  l^ible. 

In  Greek,  the  translation  of  an  unseen  passage  was  badly  Greek, 
done,  and  Grammar  and  Composition  were  weak.    Translation 
from  prescribed  books  was  better,  but  no  knowledge  of  scansion 
was  displayed  by  any  student. 

Some  improvement  was  perceptible  in  the  Latin  papers.  The  Latin, 
translation  of  prescribed  work  was  well  done,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  second  extract  from  Virgil.  The  imseen  translation  was 
in  some  cases  better  than  the  other.  In  too  many  cases  the 
English  of  the  translations  was  very  poor.  "  Many  translations 
which  are,  in  a  formal  sense,  correct  and  even  intelligible  are  of 
the  type  commonly  produced  by  schoolboys  of  twelve.  Young 
men  and  women  about  to  enter  the  Training  College  ought  to 
have  outgrown  this  type  of  translation."  Improvement  is  notice- 
able both  in  composition  and  in  the  knowledge  of  scansion 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 

SECTION  IV. 

Reports  on  Actikg  Teachers'  Papers. 

(Certificate  Examination — July,  1906.) 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  reports  on  these  papers  are  of  a  Quality  of 
much  more  favourable  nature  than  those  on  the  King's  Scholar-  papers 
ship  Examination.     A  fair  number  of  candidates  wrote  papers  of  generally, 
excellent  quality,  and  the  number  of  worthless  papers    was 
comparatively  small      Latin  and  French  seemed  to  be  the 
subjects  which  were  least  satisfactorily  done. 

The  papers  in  Enelish  gave  evidence  rather  of  diligent  and  Engiish. 
earnest  study  than  of  complete  assimilation  of  the  matter  studied. 
Essays  were  of  good  Quality,  but  a  tendencv  towards  prolixity 
was  observed,  especially  in  essays  dealing  witli  the  matter  of  the 
set  books.  Other  common  faults  were  irrelevance  and  lack  of 
systematic  arrangement.  In  several  cases  the  writers  gave 
evidence  of  a  distinct  lack  of  proportion  in  the  arrangement  of 
answers.  Too  much  time  was  given  to  one  or  two  answers,  with 
the  result  that  the  others  had  to  be  discussed  with  undue  brevity. 
Many  of  the  essays  were  marked  by  great  narrowness  in  point  of 
view.  The  set  books  had  evidently  been  most  carefully  studied, 
but  little  in  the  way  of  original  criticism  was  attempted.  Toe 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  help  of  annotated  emtions,  and 
it  was  quite  common  to  lind  particular  passages  quoted  verbatim 
from  these. 

The  bookwork  in  Mathematics  was  generally  well  done,  and  Mathe- 
tigures  were  neatly  drawn.  Mechanical  methods  still  prevail,  matics. 
and  the  misuse  of  algebraical  signs  is  not  uncommon.  Grraphs 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  understood.  Question  4  of  the  first  paper 
w^as  rarelv  well  done;  few  seemed  to  know  how  to  represent 
grraphically  the  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  usual  graph  was  one  that 
9829.  8Z 
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ignored  them  altogether.  The  work  done  by  those  taking  second 
year's  papers  was  disappointing,  and,  as  one  examiner  puts  it, 
"  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  ceased 
their  mathematical  studies  after  passing  the  first  year's  papers." 
The  papers  done  at  the  Centres  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
rather  better  than  the  others. 

The  number  of  candidates  taking  these  subjects  is  gradually 
diminishing.  There  were  one  or  two  good  papers  in  each  subject 
but  the  most  striking  feature  was  the  numter  of  very  poor  papers, 
especially  in  History. 

The  average  mark  in  School  Mana^ment  was  fairly  high, 
and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates 
could  make  sensible  use  of  their  everyday  experience.  A  striking 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  the  Code  was  revealed,  and  the  officitu 
regulations  as  to  the  marking  of  Registers  were  not  at  all  well 
known.  The  number  of  candidates  who  could  frame  a  reasonable 
Time  Table  for  a  Senior  Division  was  surprisingly  small.  The 
psychological  questions  proved  stumbling-blocks  to  many. 

This  paper  was  taken  by  47  students,  as  against  38  last  year.  The 
general  results  were  gooa,  an  average  mark  of  65  per  cent,  being 
attained.  Methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects 
have  evidently  received  careful  attention.  Many  of  the  answers 
show  a  practical  aquaintance  with  the  working  and  organization 
of  an  Elementary  School :  and  not  a  few  of  the  points  are  U^eated 
with  full  kno wleage  and  with  considerable  width  of  view.  Marks 
were  lost  more  frequently  from  a  want  of  completeness  in  the 
answers  than  from  failure  to  grasp  the  point  of  the  question. 
The  views  expressed  as  to  Inmnt  work  before  the  commence- 
ment of  formal  teaching  were  creditably  intelligent.  The  section 
on  English  was  well  done.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
candi(&tes  are  familiar  with  the  more  modem  conceptions  re- 
garding the  teaching  of,  and  the  training  in,  oral  and  written 
composition.  The  sections  on  Geography  and  History  involved 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  defimte  facts,  and  were  scarcdy 
so  well  answered  as  the  rest  of  the  paper.  The  handwriting  of 
many  of  the  papers  was  very  bad. 

While  the  papers  in  Music  were,  as  a  whole,  pretty  satisfactoiy, 
there  were  too  many  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  writing  of  Sol-fa 
time  symbols.  Most  students  appeared  to  be  more  fiamihar  with 
the  Staff  notation  than  with  tne  Sol-fieu  Errors  were  usually 
more  common  in  points  of  technical  detail  than  in  matters  of 
general  principla 

Very  satis&ctory  work  indeed  was  the  rule  in  Domeetic 
Economy.  Many  lost  marks  from  having  made  a  bad  distribu- 
tion of  tne  time  at  their  disposal  rather  than  from  ignoraaoe  of 
the  subject.  The  commonest  fault  was  the  fidlure  to  state  the 
time  required  to  cook  the  dishes  described ;  in  too  many  cases 
pure  guess-work  was  obvious. 

Improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  papers  on  Politioal 
Economy.  Most  of  the  students  had  studiea  the  subjjeet  with 
diligence  and  acquired  a  good  ^n^asp  of  the  fundamental  ideas. 
In  Question  2  most  of  the  candidates  omitted  to  point  out  that 
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the  Iandlord,<^  in  this  country^  supplies  not  only  the  land,  but  as 
a  rule,  part  of  the  capital  also,  in  the  fonn  of  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

The  general  level  of  attainment  in  French  was  not  nearly  so  French, 
high  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Some  very  good  papers 
were  written,  notably  those  from  the  centres  at  Ayr  and  Motner- 
well.  A  weakness  in  general  intelligence  was  strikingly  displayed. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  French  life  or  of  French  institutions,  as  was  clear 
from  the  absurd  translations  of  the  phrase  "  Rosette  d'officier 
de  la  Legion  d'honneur."  Again,  very  few  indeed  made  the 
Vicar  tutoyer  his  wife  and  family.  On  the  whole,  translation 
into  French  was  the  worst  part  of  the  work.  Wrong  tenses  were 
freely  used,  and  the  passive  voice  was  too  much  in  evidence. 

The  papers  in  German  were  of  average  quality,  though  there  Qerman. 
were  this  vear  rather  fewer  of  the  very  feeble  type.  A  fair 
number  oi  candidates  worked  excellent  papers.  In  the  first 
year's  papers,  the  prose  passage  set  for  translation  was  feirly 
well  done,  mistakes  occurring  not  always  through  ignorance  of 
the  meaning,  but  through  carelessness  and  inaccuracy.  The 
test  in  free  composition  was  fairly  well  done. 

In  the  second  year's  papers  the  poetical  passage  was  well 
rendered,  but  the  prose  passage — the  conclusion  of  an  address 
by  a  German  proiessor  to  an  assembly  of  teachers — was  very 
poorly  done  by  the  great  majority.  TTiis  would  appear  to  in- 
oicate  that  the  stage  of  progress  in  German  reached  oy  teachers 
of  this  type  at  the  close  of  their  studies  does  not  enable  them 
to  catch  tne  drift  of  a  native  writing  (much  less  speaking)  on  a 
topic  which  they  might  be  expected  to  imderstand  ana  to  be 
interested  in.  The  test  in  composition  was  creditably  met,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  papers  contained  legible  attempts  at 
German  script. 

Work  in  I^tin  was  only  of  fairly  moderate  quality.     Of  the  Latin. 
total  number  of  papers,  quite  one-third  failed  to  gain  25  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum.    One  candidate  in  each  year  took  Greek.  Greek. 
The  mark  in  one  case  was  57  per  cent.,  in  the  other  13  per  cent. 

The  standard  of  work  in  Penmanship  was  somewhat  higher  Dictation 
than  last  year.    The  chief  faults  were  tne  smallness  of  the  text  ^^d 
¥nriting  and  the  poor  formation  of  capitals.    A  large  number  of  ^p"*^" 
candioates  went  wrong  in  separating;  the  letters  of  tne  diphthong. 

While  spelling  was  rather  worse  tnan  last  year,  a  large  number 
of  errors  were  clearly  due  to  defective,  inattentive  or  unmtelUgent 
hearing. 

1  beg  to  express  here  my  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Crombie, 
Sub-Lospector,  for  the  very  willing  and  able  help  he  has  given 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  SCOUQAL. 
To  the  Bight  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  GounoU 
.      on-  Education  m  ScoUcmd. 

0829.  S  2  S 
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LISTS    OF   TRAINING   AUTHORITIES.   &c. 

Provincial  Committbes  for  thb  Training  op  Tbachers. 

(Established  under  the  Minute  of  30th  Jan.,  1905.) 


Committee. 


Chairman. 


Name  and  Address  of 

Secretary  or  Director  of 

Studies. 


Abordeefti    - 

Edinburgh  • 
Glasgow     - 

St.  Andrews 


W.  Day,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Clirystal,  LL.D. 
R.  S.  Allan,  Esq. 


Very  Rev.  Principal  Stewart, 
D.D. 


G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Training  Col- 
lege Buildines,  Charlotte 
Street,  Aberdeen. 

J.  Kins,  Esq.,  The  Univer- 
sity,  ISdinburgh. 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical 
College,  Montrose  Street, 
Glasgow. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technical 
Institute,  Dundee. 


Training    Cbntrbs    under    the    Managebcbnt    of 
Provincial  CoMMirrEES. 


Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


For  both  Masters  and  Mistresses, 


Aberdeen 

G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Tmining  CoUege  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Dundee     •        -        - 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Teofanieal  Institute,  Dundee. 

Edinburgh        .        .        .        - 

J.  King,  Esq.,  The  Uniyersity,  Edinbui^h. 

Glasgow 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical  CoU^e,  Montrose 
Street,  Glasgow. 

St.  Andrews     -        -        -        - 

J.  Mallooh,  Esq.,  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 

Training    Collsgbs. 


Training  College. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


Edinburgh,  Church  of  Scotland, 
Johnston  Terrace,Castle  Hill, 

Edinburgh,  United  Free  Church, 
Moray  Howe. 

Glasgow,  Church  of  Scotland, 
Dwidas  Vale, 

Glasgow,  United  Free  Church  - 
Aberdeen,  Church  of  Scotland- 
Aberdeen,  United  Free  Church 


For  both  Masters  and  Mistresses. 

J.  A.  Trair,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  W.S.,  16,  Cbamben 


Street,  Edinburgh. 

A.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  United  Free  Church  Edu- 
cational Committee,  Edinburgh. 

A.   M.   Williams,   Esq.,   Churtsh    of   Scotland 
Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

T.  M.  Morrison,  Esq.  (feniporory),  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Glasgow. 

G.  A.  Simpson,  Esq.,  9,  Golden  Sqnara,  Aber- 
deen. 

J.  Duguid,  Esq.,  67,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen. 


For  Mistresses  only. 


Edinburgh,  Scottish  EpUcopal, 
DcUry  House* 

Glasgow,  Roman  Catholic 


Rev.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh. 

MIbs  M.  a.  Lescher,  Roman  Catholic  Training 
College,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
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CENTRES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 


List  of  Schooi^  which  have  been  provisionally  recognised  by 
THE  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Terms  op  Article  G 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  as 
Centres  for  the  Training  of  Junior  Students. 


Goanty. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


ABERDEEN. 


ABOYLL. 


AYR. 


BANFF. 


BERWICK. 


CAITHNESS. 


CLACKBIANNAN. 


Aberdeen  Central 

H.G.P.S. 
Huntly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Dnnoon,    ko..    Grammar 

Oban  (B)  High  H.G.P.S. 


^Ardrossan  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Ayr  Academy  • 

'Beith  Spier's  School 

Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.S. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy    - 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy 
ILG.P.S. 

^Aberlonr  H.G.P.S.  - 

'Banff  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

'Keith  H.G.P.a 
'Mortlach  H.G.P.S.  - 

*Rathyen  Buckie  H.G.P.S. 

Duns,  The  Berwickshire 
High  School. 


Thurso  Miller  Institution 

H  G  P.S. 
'Wick   (B)  Pulteneytown 

Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Alloa  (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Alva  Academy  H.G.P.S. 


Dollar  Institntion 


T.  Hector,  22,  Union  Terrace, 
A-berd  een 

W.  Leslie,*  II,  Castle  Street, 
Huntly. 

T.  Mackie,  Court  House,  Peter- 
head. 

D.    Anderson,   Victoria   Hous^, 

Dunoon. 
W.    Jolly,   Columba   Buildings, 

Oban. 

J.  Cook,   Town   Clerk's   Cilice, 

Ardrossan. 
J.  Douglas,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 

School      Board,      Wellington 

Chambers,  Ayr. 
W.    Williamson,   Union    Bank, 

Beith. 
T.  G.  Tait,  Girvan. 
W.  C.  Wilson,  Clerk  to  the  Buigh 

School  Board,  Irvine. 
J.  P.  Stevenson,  Kilmarnock. 


H.  Stewart,  Royal  Bank  Build- 
ings, Elgm. 

J.  A.  Badenoch,  High  Street, 
Banff. 

Thurbum  ft  Fleming,  Keith. 

A.  Wtdkinshaw,  North  of  Scot- 
land Bank,  Dufftown,  Banff- 
shire. 

J.  Macdonald,  Cluny  Square, 
Buckie. 

W.  Home  Waite,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  12,  Newtown 
Street,  Duns. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  Jun.,  Thurso. 

D.  W.  Georgeson,  Wick. 

J.  Cuthbert,  Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

J.  Young,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board  of  Alva,  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  Alloa. 

T.  J.  Young,  Dollar  Institution, 
Dollar,  Clackmannanshire. 


*  Conditionally  recognized. 

I  In  column  3  the  letters  "  H.G.P.S."  stand  for  «  Higher  Gr%de  f^Ww^^ScJ^^QQlg 


Training  of  Teachers  {Scotland), 


Coanty. 


1 1*1  ame  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Addrew  of 
Correspondent. 


l^UMBARTON. 


DUMFRIES. 


EDINBURGH. 


ELGIN. 


FIFE. 


FORFAR. 


HADDINGTON. 


Dnmbarton  (B)  Academy 
H  ('  P  S 

Old  kiipatrick  Clydebank 
H.G.P.S. 

Row  Helensburgh  Hermi- 
tage H.G.P.S. 

Dumfries  Academy  • 


Dumfries,      Monnt     St. 
Michael's  College. 


Edinburgh    Boronghmuir 

H.G.P.8. 
*£din  burgh,       Broughton 

H.G.P.S. 
Lasswade  H.G.P.S.- 

Leith  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Bellie  Fochabers  Milne's 
Institution  H.G.S. 

Cromdale  Grantown 
H.G.P.S. 

Elgin  Academy 

Forres  (B)  H.G.P.S. 

*Anstrather,WaidAcademy 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 

Dunfermline  High  School 


Kirkcaldy  High  School  - 

St.     Andrews,      Madras 
College 

Arbroath  High  School     - 
Brechin  High  School 


Broughty  Ferry,  Grove 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Dundee,  Harris  Academy^ 
H.G.P.S.  I 

Dundee,  MorganAcademy  | 


H.G.P.S. 
•Forfar  Academy 

Montrose  Academy  • 


*Dunbar(B)H.G.P.S. 
Haddington,  Knox  Institute 


Nortli  Berwick  High  School 


A.  Roberts,  Municipal  Buildings, 

Dumbarton. 
J.  Mc  Bride,  63,  Kilbowie  Bond, 

Clydebank,  Glasgow. 
G.  Maclachlan,  HeTensborgh. 

J.  E.  Blacklock,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  93,  Irish 
Street,  Dumfries. 

Rev.  D.  O'Brien,  St  Andrew's 
House,  Dumfries 


G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

C.  K.  Brown,  Eliza  Bank,  Loan- 
head,  Midlothian. 

R.  Hardie,  8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 

C.  Gray,  Fochabers. 

R.  C.  Lobban,  Carr  Bridge,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

E.  D.  Jameson,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  Elgin. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie,  High  Street, 
Forres. 

D.  Cook,  Anstruther. 

R.  J.  Davidson,  24,  St.  Catherine 
Street,  Cupar. 

D.  Gorrie,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  4,  Maygate, 
Dunfermline. 

A.  Beverid^e,  Clerk  to  the  School 

Board,  Kirkcaldy. 
C.  S.  Grace,  Market  Street,  8t 
Andrews. 

W.    Alexander,    Clerk   to    the 

Burgh  School  Board,  62,  High 

Street,  Arbroath. 
J.    Crais,  Clerk  to   the    Burgh 

School  Board,  5,  Swan  Street, 

Brechin. 

E.  Cowan,  Royal  Bank  Buildings, 
High  Street^  Dundee. 

J.  E.  Williams,  School  Board 
Offices,  Dundee. 

A.  Hay,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
Scliool  Board.  20,  East  High 
Street,  Forfar. 

W.  Itoss,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  10,  Castle  Street, 
Montrose. 

R.  White,  Dunbar. 

T.  W.  Todrick.  Clerk  to  the 
Combined  School  Board,  Had- 
dington. 

A.  D.  Wallace,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  East  Road, 
Nortli  Berwick. 


♦  Coiditionally  rocoj^nilxed.  ^<^  j 

t  In  column  2  ilie  letters  -H.G.P.S."  .stand  fur  "  Hig1ie*2^ii^i^{afiJ^irSoL" 


Centres  fiyr  the  Training  of  Junior  Stvdenta. 


6G7 


Coimty. 


INVERNESS. 


KINCARDINE. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


LANARK. 


LINLITHGOW. 


NAIRN. 


ORKNEY. 


PEEBLES. 


PERTH. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


Kilmallie,    Fort  William 

H..G.P.S. 
'Kingussie  H.G.  P.  S. 
Portree  H.G.P.S. 


Stonehaven,    Mackie 
Academy 


Kii'k  cud  bright  Academy  • 


Airdrie    (B)   Academy 

H.6.P.S. 
Biggar  H  igh  H.  G.  P.  S.     - 

Cambusnethan.    Wishaw 

DaMei  High  H.G.P.S.    - 

^Glasgow      Hntcbeson's  ^ 

Boys*  Grammar  S.         I 

•Glasgow      Hutcheson's  j 

Girls'  Grammar  S.        J 

Glasgow  Papil  Teachers' 

Institute 
Glasgow  St.  Mnngo's 

Academy  H.G.R.C.S. 
Govan,  Dowanhill 

H.G.R.C.  Practising  S. 
*Govan    Pupil    Teachers' 

Institute 
Hamilton  Academy- 


Lanark  (B)  Gnimmar 

Ti  ri  p  IS 

MaryhUl'  North   Kelvin- 
side  H.G.P.S. 

Bo'ness  AcademyH.G.P.S. 

linQthgow  Academy 


Nairn,  Rose's  Academical 
Institution 


Kirkwall  (B)  H.G.P.S. 
*Stromnes8  H.G.P.S. 


Peebles  Burgh  and  County 
High  School 


•Blairgowrie  H.G.P.S.      - 

•Callander,  McLaren  High 
School 

Perth  Academy 


D.    McLeish,   Parade    Fouse, 

Fort  William 
L.  Mackintosh,  Kingussie. 
R.   Macdonald,  National  Bank, 
Portree. 

J.  Falconer,  Stonehaven. 


A.  Cavan,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Kirkcudbright. 

G.    B.    MotherweU,    10,    Bank 

Street,  Airdrie. 
A.  Russell,  Howieson  Buildings, 

Biggar. 
J.  Burgess,  Wishaw. 

W.  R.  Barbour,  Motherwell. 


W.  H.  Maodonald,  158,  Ingram 
Street,  Glasgow. 

J.  Clark,  129,  Bath  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

J.  Annlas,  84,  Henrietta  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Miss  lecher,  17,  Victoria  Circus, 
Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

M.  MacLeod,  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow 

P.  Keith,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  67,  Cadzow 
Street,  Hamilton. 

J.  F.  Shirley,  Lanark. 

W.  B.  Gemmel,  208,  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow. 

R.  J.  Jamieson,  Bo'nesi^  Linlith- 

gdVshire. 
A.  Turnbull,  Linlithgow. 


A.  Robertson,  34,   High  Street, 
Nairn. 


J*  Beffg,  27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirk- 
J,  A.S.  Brown,  Stromness,  Orkney. 


W.  Lyon,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Peebles. 

R.  R.  Black,  Bank  Street,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

W.  Thonis<m,  Qerk  to  iha  Sehool 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Callander,  Perthshire. 

P.  Martin,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Tay  Street,  Perth. 


•  Conditionally  recognized.  ^<-^  j 

t  In  column  2  the  letters  '*  H.G.P.S,"  stand  for  **  Hij^her  Grade  Public  SclwJotOOQle 
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Goonty. 

t  Name  of  Centre. 

Name  and  Address  of 

KENFREW. 

•Cathcart   Queen's    Park 

G.  J.  Cameron,  1(H,  West  Regent 

H.G.P.S. 

Street,  Glasgow. 

Greenock  (B)  Holmacroft 

A.  F.  Niven,  Municipal  Baild- 

H.G.P.S. 

ings,  Wallace  Place,  Greenock. 
MacRobert       and      Hutchison, 

Paisley  (B)  Grammar 

School     and    Wm     B. 

Clerks   to  the  Burgh   School 

Barbour  Academy 

Board.  6,  St.  James  Place, 
Paisley. 

BOSS. 

Dingwall   Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

A.  Ross,  Dingwall. 

Rosskeen,      Inverffordon 

W.  George,  'High  Stxeet,  Inver- 

Academy  H.G.P.S. 

gordon,  Ross-shire. 
WT  J.  aarke,  County  BuUdings, 

Stomoway  Nicolson  Insti- 

tute H.G.P.S. 

Stomoway. 

*Tain  Royal  Academy    - 

W.  T.  Mactavish,  County  Build- 
ings, Tain. 

ROXBURGH, 

Kelso  High  School  - 

T.  D.  Crichton  Smith,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Boaid,  66,  Wood- 
market,  Kelso. 

SELKIRK. 

Selkirk  High  School       • 

J.  Steedman,  Selkirk. 

STIRLING. 

Falkirk  High  School 

T.  Gibson,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  Bank  Street, 
Falkirk. 

Stirling  High  School 

J.  Brown,  Clerk  to  the  Bur?h 
School  Board,  10,  Bamtoa 
Street,  Stirling. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Golspie  H.G.P.S.    - 

D.    Peters,    County    BuildingB, 

WIGTOWN. 

♦Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 

'k 

High  School  (Girls). 
♦Newton  Stewart,  Ewart 

-J.  McGiU,  Newt<m  Stewart 

High  School  (Boys). 

*  Conditionally  recognised. 

f  In  column  ?  the  letters  "  H.G.P.S."  stand  for  "  Higher  Grade  Public  School" 
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♦EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  RECOGNITION 
AS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Papers  Set  in  1906  at  the  Written  Examination. 


French. 


Saturday,  16th  June. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

I.  Traduire  trte  soigneusement  en  &an9ais : 

Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  "  How  good  this  is — 
that's  exactly  what  I  think !  '  But  the  right  feeling  is,  "  How 
strange  that  is !  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  and  yet  I  see  it 
is  true ;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  1  hope  I  shall  some  day."  But 
whether  thus  submissively  or  not,  at  least  be  sure  that  you  go  to 
the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning,  not  to  find  yours.  Judge  it 
afterwards  if  you  think  vourself  qualified  to  do  so,  but  ascertain 
it  first.  And  be  sure,  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything,  that 
you  will  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once ;  nay,  that  at  his 
whole  meaning  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise. 
Not  that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words, 
too,  but  he  cannot  say  it  all,  and  what  is  more  strange,  will  not, 
but  in  a  hidden  way  and  in  parable,  in  order  that  he  may  be  sure 
you  want  it. 

II.  Lire  attentivement,  r^sumer  et  appr^cier,  en  franyais,  le 

morceau  suivant. 

La  Fable  et  la  Viriti. 

La  V^rit^  toute  nue 

Sortit  un  jour  de  son  puits. 

Ses  attraits  par  les  temps  ^taient  un  peu  d^truits : 

Jeimes  et  vieux  fuyaient  sa  vue. 

La  pauvre  V^rit^  restait  Ik  morfondue. 

Sans  trouver  un  asile  oil  pouvoir  habiter. 

A  ses  yeux  vient  se  prfeenter 

La  Fable  richement  vdtue, 

Portant  plumes  et  diamants, 

•  For  further  particulars  of  these  Examinations  see  the  Memorandum 
of  Iflt  January,  1907,  published  with  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary- 
Education,  (&c.,  of  Teachers.  The  Memorandum  ia  printed  on  pages  212 
and  213  of  this  volume. 
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La  plupart  faux,  mais  tr^-brillants. 

"Eh  !  vous  voilk  !  bonjour,"  dit-elle ; 

"  Que  faites-vous  ici,  seule  sur  un  chemin  ? " 

La  V6rit6  r^pond :  **  Vous  le  voyez,  je  g61e : 

Aux  passants  je  demande  en  vain 

De  me  donner  une  retraite ; 

Je  leur  fais  peur  k  tous.    H^las !  je  le  vois  bien, 

Vieille  femme  n'obtient  plus  rien." 

'^ — Vous  Stes  pourtant  ma  cadette," 

Dit  la  Fable,  "  et  sans  vanit^, 

Partout  je  suis  fort  bien  re^ue. 

Mais  aussi,  dame  V^rit^, 

Pourquoi  vous  montrer  toute  nue  ? 

Cela  n*est  pas  adroit.    Tenez,  arrangeons-nous ; 

Qu'un  meme  int^rfit  nous  rassemble : 

Venez  sous  mon  manteau,  nous  marcherons  ensemble. 

Chez  le  sage,  k  cause  de  vous, 

Je  ne  serai  point  rebut^e ; 

A  cause  de  moi,  chez  les  fous 

Vous  ne  serez  point  maltrait^e. 

Servant  par  ce  moyen  chacim  selon  son  goftt, 

Grftce  k  votre  raison  et  grftce  k  ma  folic, 

Vous  verrez,  ma  Soeur,  que  partout 

Nous  passerons  de  compagnia" 

Florian. 

IIL  Composition  frauQaise. 

Traiter  Vun  des  sujets  suivants : 

(a)  Quel  est  le  livre  fran^ais  que  vous  avez  lu  avec  le  plus 
d'int^ret  et  de  profit  ?  Indiquez-en  le  sujet  et  montrez  qiielles  en 
sont  les  qualit^  litt^raires  et  morales  qui  vous  ont  cnaim^  et 
instruit. 

(b)  Si  vous  ^tiez  charg^  de  Tensei^ement  du  £ran9ai8  dans 
une  ^ole,  quelle  place  feriez-vous  k  Thistoire  et  k  la  g^graphie 
de  la  France  ?  A  quel  propos,  dans  quelle?  circonstances,  dans 
quel  esprit,  et  dans  quel  out  parleriez-vous  dliistoire  et  do 
g^grapnie  ? 
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German. 


Saturday,  16th  June— 2  to  5  p.m. 


{German  script  should  he  used  at  least  in  tJie  passage  for  trans- 
lation into  Oerman,  2.  Candidates  are  advised  to  devote  about 
one  hour  to  Question  3.) 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Da  grf4(4  c«  eintl  SRotdrnl,  na^bfm  ^txx  3anfen  im  J(ontot  langc  Wn  Jlopf 
oeldyfttteli  unt  bann  nod)  Idngcv  ge tante nooU  oon  frtncn  Sricfdi  wrg  bmanf  oa  tie 
mttneet&frttc  3immnbc(te  fo  ffarr  0(f(^ut  tattc/  a\i  »oUe  er  Mc  gifeeeA  olen 
i^Um  baf  cr  fir(b<ma(  nadjeinanbrc  mit  fcincm  C^wancnticl  in  ba<  gro^  fdlitnc 
Sintrnfat  tunttc/  btc  ftbrrooOe  geber  getpaltie  auf  b<n  2:if(b  ftampfte  nnb  babnc4 
brn  vor  tbm  Itegrnben  an^ffanomrn  Srief/  oon  obcn  bt<  untrn  mit  SttntenfUdoi 
nanaoriert/attfeinmai  frctiamadttc.  (>«»  <(^niiann  ibm  geecnibft  fn^r  faff  oc«i 
etM  aaf  unb  fagte:  nUti,  Sanfeii/  feib  3()t  bran  beiito  oicUri(bt  inm  cvften  Stale 
in  vurem  Sebrn/  in  ben  fRaXiUVitt  geratrn  unb  ba^t  oon  einem  fpanifiben  n$U\^ 
oetbffetP'  ,,9lein#  Am,"  ant»onetr  3anfrn  mflrrif<b,  „abet  fo  0e(^t'<  nimmetf 
bei  nn<  in  jDeutfcblanb  iffi  au«  mit  Q^minn  auf  arwobnliibem  flkge  bei  bem  oet^ 
tvetterten  Jtrie gr.  9>ob  Slit  unb  Ouftao !  wa*  ^ilft  ttn«  unfcr  aroM  €Wlf'  ^* 
tnmer  an  bar  Jtftfte  wie  rine  6d}necre  ftcb  binwinb<t#  mn  un<  ble  'iftnbltcb  tenrcn 
IBSaren  von  ben  gei^t^n  ^pnbeerl  au<  {)oUanb  berbri^u^len  ?  IBir  mikfjen  }ipanii9« 
fad)  besatlem  n>a6  wtr  au<  bee  erftcn  ^mnb  baben  tonnten  oon  i^ren  9la(bbarn/  ben 
GnglSnbern/  unb  in  Hmtnla  felbfi.  ®rbt  mit  auf  ein  !3abr  ba6  €^(biff  unb  fo  biel 
®fib  unb  9lfirnberdfr  >QSaren  M  m6a(i4#  unb  laft  mid)  nad)  be?  neuen  Skit 
fabreni  3bt  wi§t,  ber  alte  Sanfen  wax  fiton  jwetmal  bott  unb  oerflrbt  ben  jtram. 
iwax  ber  olte  J^m  voax  aud)  tmmer  fingfllid}  unb  mrinte/  e«  la|fe  f!4  obne  grofei 
fSoanii  f4K>n  bei  ung  n>a<  gewinnen)  aber  bo6  ift  nun  anberl  geioorben/  brum 
mttf  man"!  aabeco  treibcn  " 

2.    Translate  into  German : — 

One  day,  when  the  girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained  at 
home,  she  was  overheard  to  play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva 
thought  wisely,  she  could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a  master 
for  the  juniors,  and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  to 
instruct  them  in  music  for  the  future.  The  girl  refused ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  maiestic 
mistress  of  the  school  '  I  am  here  to  speak  French  with  the 
children,'  Bebecca  said  abruptly, '  not  to  teach  them  music,  and 
save  money  for  you.  Give  me  money,  and  I  will  teach  them.' 
Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of  course,  disliked  her  from 
that  day.  *  For  fave-and-thirty  years,'  she  said,  and  with  great 
justice,  *  I  have  never  seen  the  individual  who  had  dared  in  my 
own  house  to  question  my  authority.  I  have  nourished  a  viper 
in  my  bosom.'  '  A  viper — a  fiddlestick,'  said  Miss  Sharp  to  the 
old  lady,  almost  fainting  with  astonishment.  *You  took  me 
because  1  was  usefiiL  There  is  no  question  of  CTatitude  between 
us.  I  hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it.  I  wiU  do  nothing 
here  but  what  I  am  obliged  to  do.' 
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3.  Write  a  short  German  essay  on  either  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(a)  Mount  Vesuvius ; 

(5)  Your  fevourite  recreation ; 

or,  write  a  letter  in  German  to  a  supposed  German  fiiend,  on 
any  important  Scottish  town, 

4.  What  method  would  you  follow  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction  in  German  to  ensure  the  acquisition  by 
your  pupils  of  a  suitable  and  sufficient  vocabulary  ? 

Note. — The  reply  to  Question  4  should  be  in  Englith. 
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TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 


STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-1906. 


LIST   OF    TABLES. 


1.  Summary  showing  Original  Cost  of  Training  College  Buildings 

towards  which  Qrants  were  made ;  and  R^ipts  and  Expendi- 
ture of  Training  Colleges  in  1905. 

2.  Table  showing  Average  Cost  per  Student  at  each  Training  College 

in  1905. 

8.  Table  showing  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Training  Colleges 
for  1906. 

4.  List  of  Grants  paid  to  Local  Committees  for  King's  Students, 

1905-6. 

5.  Table  showing  the  number  of  those  recognised  as  Certificated 

Teachers  in  each  of  the  years  1897-1906. 

6.  Table  showing  particulars  of  Students  in  Training,  1905-6. 

7.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Students  recognised  as  qualified  to 

teach  certain  subjects  on  the  completion    of  their  training 
in  1906. 

8.  Table  showing  results  of  the  Oral  and  Written  Examinations  in 

Modem  Languages,  1906. 

9.  List  of  Courses  for  Teachers  sanctioned  under  Art.  91  (d)  ot  the 

Code,  with  Summary. 

10.  Summary    of    Results    of     King's     Scholarship     Examination, 

December,  1905. 

11.  Summary  of  Results  of  Certificate  Examination,  July,  1906. 
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(No.  3.)— Tablb  showing  the  Inooms  and  ExPEKDiTUEl  of 


TRAINING   COLLEGE. 


iMOmCABasBtt 


OranU  from 

Scotch 

Education 

Departmeut. 


Proceeds  of  Land  or 
Capital  Sums. 


Inalienable 

from  the 

College  by 

Law. 


Alienable 

from  the 

College  at 

DiacretioQ. 


SubMriptiomaoi 


From 
IndiTidnali. 


VTooi  IHocbm: 

Boirdi 
aikdotbff 
duiittbte 


(Aberdeen  • 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow     • 
fAberdeen  • 


Edinburgh 


Ukitkd  Fun 

CH17ECB    OF  • 
800TLAMD  at 


.Glasgow     • 
EPI800PAL  Chubch  at  Edlnbnrgh 
KOKAR  CATHOUO  CHT7R0H  at  Glasgow 

Total 


&  i.   d. 

4*943  M    9 

8,856  13    3 

9.a57  X7    4 

SfXS4  la    t 

8,554  la  II 

9i540  4    3 

a^i  13    7 

3.993  4  to 


£     0.  d. 


'53,202  18    0 


£     0.  d. 


M,     ».  d. 


I    i.i 


89  14    6 


;  14   0 


138  16  : 

243  i<  : 
651    17- 


1^   ■   i 


*  Under  the  Code  the  grant  due  for  a  year  cannot  be  determined  until  the  accounts  for  the  same  year  hare  beeo  ei^ 
the  1st  of  March,  Ist  of  June,  and  Ist  of  September  (Art.  90a>,  and  the  balance  as  soon  as  possibie  after  the  dcee  <f 


Paid  m  1906. 

Grant  for  1964 £16,750  18  6 

1906 87.452    0  0 


Total 


£0,202  IS  0 


(No.  3.)— Table  showing  the  Incomb  and  Expbnditdrb  of 


TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


BxpmvuTun  (Ai»i»'^ 


1. 

2. 

8. 
Printing, 

Salaries  of 

Teachers 
or 

Prac- 

Books, 
Appara- 

Postages, 
and 

Officers 

tlnl- 

tising 
8cho<3 

tSs, 

other 

engaged 

rersity 

and  Sta- 

Office 

^Sr 

Fees. 

Fees. 

tionery. 

Charges. 

Discipline. 

1               1 

1    '           1 

Board. 


5. 

Washing 
(if  not 

included 

under 

any 


Wages  of 
Serrants 

not 
engaged 

in  In- 
struction 
other      orDis- 
Head).     cipUne. 


I 


Fad    iMedWI 

and     '  Attest 

Light.      •«< 


11  i<!  Edinburgh 
->'=^»^  iGlasgow  - 
^  'S  ^Aberdeen  - 
nHg^  Edinburgh 
=^    g  Ulasgow    . 

EPI8OOPAL  CHURCH 
at  Edinburgh 

RoHAH  Catholic 
Church  at  Glas- 
gow 


Total  . 


£     8.d. 
9,388  5  o 

3,785  010 
4,14017  9 
9,394  8  8 
4,5361a  9 
4,05510  6 

x,S68  o  o 
x,4f8  6   8 


£   «.  d. 
28016  o 

87918  o 

58619  o 

384  «5  o 

603  19  o 

9ax   3  o 

14  Z4   o 
5816  o 


24,817   1  7  .8,780  0  0 


£  8.  d, 

258  o  o 

440  o  o 

496  o  o 

260  o  o 

436  10  o 

481  13  4 

144  o  o 

238  o  o 


2,754  8  4 


£  9.  d.\  £  s.  d- 
69419  4'x57»o  3 
79610  8 


435    7    I 

1,065   8  10     909  16  10 

47614   5ii30»5" 

847  6  9  I  201   9  6  !  2,998  70  7 

1,147  X3  o   103  <9   6    2,449  to  o 


£   t.  d. 

1,021    X  o 

2,658     2  4 

2,730    2  6 

990x5  o 


276x3   7 


7819  o       745   «   4 


395  '9  o     30  »8    I 


5.701  4  7  11.841  9  2 


2,085   o  o 


15,678  2   9 


£  9. 
53  4 
xo6  2 
68x0 

46   4 


d.1  £  s.  d. 

10    roi   o  o 

8  I  343"  a 

3  '  14X  18  o 

X1311  6 

3'33«i8  « 

184x4  7 


£  ».  d. 
136x0  9 
207  ■  10 

175  >9  » 
50  8  o 

X60X9X1 
79  6  o. 


57  ^  ^ 

-as? 

64  9  « 
250  c 


X30  X2   3   xox  X5  XX 


118 18  a    51"' 


908x0  o 


618  4   8 


I 


X35  o  o 


X89 


1,458108 


U18  8  « 


40  T5 


*  Th«  amounts  eotared  in  Column  18  are  not  actual  payments  by  the  ooUegn.   They  rtprMODt  thai  part  of  ^^^ 
ladging  of  Uw  dtttdants  and  Uia  buriariM  entered  under  No.  4.  paid  iQ  tham  towanb  It,  «Ml0  apecial  anai^ 
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GAINING  GoLLBGBS,  in  the  Year  ended  3l8t  December,  1905. 


n&Uy  TMClvwl  dnriog  the  Taar). 

4.                                         6. 

FeMofStadente.                       Bxhibitloiu. 

1 

6. 

in 
CharehM 

and 
Ghapeli. 

7. 

FromStQdraU 

for  Books 
■old  to  them. 

8. 

l^vmollMr 
Sonrcot. 

0. 

ToUl 
Inooua. 

a. 

PaJdlv 

orUiflir 
KelatlTes. 

6.          1           .. 

1 

ThUYear, 

Irat  not  lore 

tolM 

£    ».    d. 

899    7   o 
a,a7«    9    6 
»058    6    « 

£     9.  d. 

£     «.   d. 

£     «.  d. 

£     «.   d. 

£    $.  d. 

a6o    0    0 

£   ».  d. 

66    3  XI 
30    4    8 
ao5  11    4 
38  IX    a 

17  17    X 
X5  X5    3 

£     «.  d. 

6».69    5    8 
11,158    7    5 
11,905    8    4 

6,09a  IX  10 
xi,o37    a    5 
11,171    8    5 

4t954    8    4 

5.363  X3    6 

43  15    0 

39x8    8 
333    3    0 
471    9    0 
583  13     X 
i6j  19    5 
155  X5  xo 

14    0   0 

413    9    0 

X.745    3    6 

693  15    0 

. 

X03    0    0 

-     ,          07     a     w 

1  .     .     . 

1/39X    S    7 

56a  15    8 

"          ■      ,      " 

10,065  11    8 

.       .       -1      288  17    0 

14    0    0 

2,006  19    0 

874    8    6 

67,162    6  11 

ditad  and  returned  to  the  8ootoh  Bdacatlon  Department.    Inatalments  of  granU  are  therefore  paid  in  adrance  on 
e  jets  (Art.  OO0). 

OS&HT  for  1906. 

Paid  in  1906 £87,452    0    0 

„        1906 16,571  14    2 


Total 


£54,028  14    2 


Training  Colleges,  in  the  Year  ended  31st  December 

,  1905— awi^ini*<5rf. 

9. 

Replaee- 

mentof 

l^mil- 

tore. 

10. 
nirance. 

11. 

Garden 
and  Son- 
dry  other 
expenses. 

12. 

See 
Footnote.* 

18. 

Certified 
Expen- 
diture 
Art.  89(a). 

14. 
Other  PaymenU  Included  in  CoUege 

buulmissible  under  Art.  89  (a). 

15. 

ToUl  Kx- 

of 
CoUege. 

B 

0 

% 

i 
% 

iMoIng, 
Ac. 

Prac- 
thing 
School. 

Unirersity 
Fees. 

dther 
Payments. 

I    ..    d. 
•S  XX    5 

£    <.  d. 

sSo    9  ID 

£    «.  d. 

£     «.   d. 
x,x66    3    4 

£     «.   d. 
6*758  X4    6 

£    «. 

d. 

£    9.    d. 
a  xa    6 

£     8.  d. 

f     320 16  X I  \ 
\  t35o  0  0) 

£     8,   d. 

6,x66    0    7 

|o6.o    7 

589    a    1 

-     •     • 

x,337  X3    4 

xx,93x    5    X 

•    • 

.      .     . 

as7    4  xo 

10,850  16    7 

i^.e 

368    5    5 

I    8    0 

aiOo5  X3    4 

ia^o6    9    2 

•    • 

440 

443    0    6 

10,848    0    4 

^4    9    3 

k.    5    7^ 

S15    X    8 

139    6  11 

x,384    5    0 
x,o83    a    6 

6,946    4    5 
18,178  14    7 

.    .    . 

X3      0 

47    a    8 

/  886  5   81 
\t583  0   1/ 

5,609  14    X 
12,564  17  xo 

fx,    4| 

35a    X  xo 

a,a69    5    o 

12,473  15    1 

1x8    3    0 

.        .         . 

XX7  XI    9 

xo,439    4  xo 

1*    7    5 

1 

128  13  10 

165    0    0 

3.653    X    3 

•    •    • 

.        .         . 

(      X3   4   ol 
\  Jsoo  0  0/ 

4,«>x    5    3 

|»>8    9 

545  15    6 

38    8    0 

-      .      . 

5,684    8    4 

.    .    . 

.         .         . 

.      .      . 

5,634    8    4 

fe610. 

2,918  17  1 

80  16    0 

9,410    2    6 

72,081  12    5 

118    8    0 

7    8    6 

3.417    6    5 

66,164    7  10 

iatenaiioe  which  is  hoHM  hy  the  non-resident  stoAents  (t.«.,  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  iKwrd  and 
t  of  CooBBlttee  of  tkHmeil  o^  PducaUoo,  1864-5,  p.  SI .    t  For  new  biitldings.    t  Redaction  of  debt  on  ne w  ba i lding». 

'■■■''  3  A       . 

uigiTizecJ  Dy  ^<jvjvjwl\^ 
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Trainimj  of  Teaclicrs  (ScotUiiid), 


(No.  4.) 

List  of  Grants  for  the  Training  of  King's  Students  pjud  to  Ix)cai 

Committees  for  the  Year  1905-1906  under  Art.  91  of 

the   Scotch   Code. 


Name  of  Committee. 

Amount  of             | 
Grant. 

. 

£. 

«. 

d.          ; 

Aberdeen     ------- 

2,230 

8 

8 

Dundee        -        -        -  "     - 

1,425 

0 

0-     i 

Glasgow       ------- 

4,253 

3 

1           ' 

St.  Andrews          ------ 

705 

0 

0-     ! 

Total   -       -       -       - 

8,613 

11 

1 

9 

1 

*  In  addition  the  inii»  of  £254  lOi.  5d.  (Dundee)  and  £83  U.  4d.  (St.  Andrews)  were  paid  for  the 
Training  of  King's  Students  under  Section  II.  A  of  the  General  Aid  Qrani  Minute  of  19th 
March,  1000. 
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Training  of  Teachers  {ScoUand). 
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Training  of  Teacliers  (Scotland). 


(No.  8.) 

Statement  showing  the  Eesults  of  the  Written  and  OnJ 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  recognition  as  qualified  Teachera 
of  Modern  Languages — 1906. 


French. 

German. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

-< 

1 

No.  of  Trainiii{r  College  Students  pre- 
sented, ((nclading  former  Students) 

No.  of  King's  Students  presented.    (In- 
cluding former  Students)  - 

No.  of  other  Students  presented 

27 

4 
14 

356 

51 
49 

383 

55 
63 

4 
2 

96 

10 
26 

102 

10 
28 

Total  - 

45 

456 

501 

6 

134 

140 

No.  who  obtained  recognition  as  qualified 
Teachers 

No.   who   passed  written  Examination 
only 

No.  who  passed  Oral  Examination  only  - 

No.  of  unsuccessful  Candidates 

16 

2 

8 
19 

176 

35 
100 
145 

192 

37 

108 
164 

6 

68 

12 
35 
19 

74 

12 
35 
19 
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Training  of  Teacliers  {Scotland). 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 


No.  10. 


KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION, 


DECEMBER,    1905. 


Summary  of  Resolts  of  Examination. 

MALES. 


Pupil 

NonPupil 
Teaohera. 

Total. 

Passed  :-l8t  Class       .... 
2nd  Class      .... 
3rd  Class       .... 

7 

34 
39 

2 

6 

15 

9 
40 
54 

Total :— Passed 

FaUed    

80 

7 

23 

12 

103 
19 

Total  presented 

87 

35 

122 

Qualified  under  Articles  70  {d)  6  {a\  70 
{d)  6  (6),  95  (a)  2,  95  (a)  3. 96(a)  or  96(6). 

108 

44 

152 

FEMALES. 


PupU 
Teachers. 

Non-Pupil 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Passed  :—lBt  Class       ...        - 
2nd  Class      .... 
Srd  Class      .       -       .       - 

178 
220 
349 

17 
45 
90 

195 
265 
439 

Total  :-Pa8sed 

FaUed 

747 
123 

152 

87 

899 
210 

Total  presented 

870 

239 

1,109 

Qualified  under  Articles  70  (rf)  6  (re),  70 
id)  6  (b),  95  (a)  2, 95  (o)  3, 96  (a)  or  96  (b). 

281 

98 

S79 
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No.  IL 
CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1906. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Examination  of 
Oradnates  and  Teachers. 


Graduates. 
Examined  under  Article  47  II.  (c).  of  tbe  Code. 


Number 
Examined. 

Paaaed. 

Failed. 

Maled 

Females 

Total* 

23 
24 

23 
24 

— 

47 

47 

— 

Exempted  under  Article  48  (h).  of  the  Code. 

Males  • 

..^           ........ 

12 
21 

Females 

Total 

33 

Teachers  Examined  on 
Second  Year  Papers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

Ist 
Division. 

2nd 
Division. 

3id 
Division. 

Males       .       •       . 
Females    • 

Totals  - 

18 
634 

21 

3 

69 

5 
459 

10 

85 

652 

21 

72 

464 

95 

Teachers  Examined  on 
First  Year  Papers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

1st 
Division. 

2nd 
Division. 

3id 
Division. 

Males       • 
Females   - 

Totals  • 

35 
710 

4 
72 

3 
155 

13 
4a3 

15 
80 

745 

76 

158 

4)6 

95 
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SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPABTMENT, 
WHITEHALL,  LONDON. 


King's    Scholarship   Examination. 


December    1907. 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 

RELATING  TO  THE 

EXAMINATION    OF    PUPIL    TEACHERS 

FOB 

ADMISSION  AS  STUDENTS  in  FULL  TRAINING, 

AND  OF  CANDIDATES  FOK  THE  OFFICE  OF 

ASSISTANT    TEACHER. 
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NOTICS 

AS   TO 

KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP   EXABIINATION,    1908. 

Nott«e  to  iMrelKjr  glT«ii  of  tlia  Intentloii  to  liold  m  tuvtbm  aad  ftaal  I 
Boholanllp  Bzamla»tlOB  In  Docombor,  IMS.  FO&  PnPII-TBACHXB8  AND 
TBACaonUI  XBCOONISBD  UMDXB  ABTICUB8  SS  (o)  S  aad  It  D  (a)  OF 
THS  CODS  ONLY.  TUto  wamlnatton  to  to  bo  bold  prlmarllj  to  moot  tbo 
oaooo  of  PnpU-toaeboro  for  wbom  it  bao  not  boon  fvoad  pooatblo  to  onroaco 
for  a  oovriouliim  oi  iaotmotton  wblob  oaa  bo  approTod  la  tin  ■■  off  Artlole 
•>  of  tbo  mogalatlono  for  tbo  Training  of  Toaoboro.  and  wbo  ba^o  aooordtatfj 
obtalnod  tbo  opoolal  pormtoslon  of  tbo  Dopartmont  to  tomlnato  tbotr 
onsasooionto  In  tormo  of  ArtlOlo  7f  tboroof.  Tbo  ■xamlnatton  win  olao 
bo  opon  to  any  Caadldatoo  wbo  woro  qnaliflod  to  attond  tbo  Klnc%  B^bolar- 
■blp  ■jcamlnatlon  AS  PUPIIfTXACHXRS  In  prorlona  ylars. 


FnpU  toaoboro  wbo  aro  oUctblo  to  attond  tbto  Sxamlnatlon  nay  aloo 
qualify  for  ozomptton  tborofrom  In  tormo  of  ArtiOlo  ?•  (d)  •  of  tbo  Codo. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  1907, 


mPORTANT. 

Tkie  mtUnUm  «f  CMidi4»t«s  for  the  Klng%  ScboUursUp  BmmiiiAttoii  to 
bo  hold  in  Dooomber.lM?,  Is  oaUed  to  tbe  terms  of  *  Artl<fle  73  (b)  1  and  S  of  the 
Bosnlatloiis  for  the  Tralnlns  of  Teaehers,  from  wblcb  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
eoljr  in  the  ease  of  Candidatss  who  have  been  Pnpli-teaehers  that  a  pass 
at  this  ezamination  will  qnaliQr  for  immediate  admission  into  ftall  training, 
ftnooessftal  eandidates,  other  than  Pnpil-teaehers,  will  be  reoognlsed  as 
Assistant  Tea^dkors  under  Artieie  79  of  the  Code,  and  mnst  senre  tor  a 
period  of  not  less  than  IS  months  In  that  oapaoity  in  order  to  qoaliiy  for 
admission  into  training  in  terms  of  'Article  78  (b)  4  of  the  Regulations. 


REGXTLATIONS. 


1.  The  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  17th  of 
December,  1907,  and  will  be  held  at  each  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  at  the  following  special  Centres : — 


Ayr. 

Greenock. 

Paisley. 

Daliburgh. 

Inverness. 

Perth. 

DUMFBIES. 

Kirkwall. 

Portree. 

Dundee. 

Lerwick. 

Stirling. 

DUNFERMUNE. 

Motherwell. 

Stornaway. 

Elgin. 

Oban. 

Wick. 

2.  The  Examination  extends  to  the  subjects  rec^uired  in  the 
course  of  a  Pupil-teacher's  engi^ement  and  mentioned  in  the 
Syllabus  appended  hereto. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  either  Pupil-teachers  entering  for  their 
final  examination  imder  Article  70  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  or,  not  having  been  Pupil-teachers,  persons 
over  18  vears  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the 
date  of  tne  Examination.  The  names  of  all  Candidates  must  be 
notified  to  the  Department  before  the  1st  October,  1907. 

*  ArtieUi  of  (A«  JSt^IatiofW  rtf^rnd  to  above  :— 

78  (b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  ineluding  1914  there  may  be  »dmltted  u  Stodente  in  Fall 
TtelniBg:— 

1.  Pupil  Tesdien  who  have  pueed  the  King's  Scholarship  ExsminatloD  Osi,  Snd  or 
Srd  claas)  or  who  have  obtained  exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  (6)  of  the  . 
Oode. 

8.  PeraoBS  other  than  Popll  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarahip  Examina- 
tion IB  the  1st  or  Snd  Class  at  the  Examination  held  in  1906  or  any  prerious  year. 

•  •  «  • 

4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  State-aided  Schools  fas  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve 
nontiM  as  Assistant  Teaohers  (Article  70  of  the  Code),  or  as  ProvisionaUy  Certiflcatttd 
Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code). 

j>829.  3  B2 
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4.  Application  on  behalf  of  Pupil-teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  State-aided  Schools,  for  permission  to  attend  the  Examination 
must  be  made  on  Form  146  by  the  official  correspondent  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  cony  of  this  Form  will  be 
sent  to  the  managers  of  any  State-aided  ^hool  on  application. 

5.  Pupil-teachers  or  ex-Pupil-teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  Schools  must  receive  a  report  from  the  managers  of  their 
schools  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
This  report  should  be  made  on  the  Form  9  (or  9b)  for  the  School. 

6.  Candidates  who  have  not  been  Pupil-teachers  must  apply 
by  letter  to  the  Department  for  permission  to  attend  the 
Ijcamination,  stating  that  they  are  non-pupil-teachers,  and 
giving  their  name  in  full  and  the  exact  date  of  their  birth. 

7.  Non-pupil  teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  marks  for  Reading, 
Repetition,  and  Teaching,  must  communicate  with  H.M. 
Inspector  tor  the  district,  whose  report  will  be  made  on  Form 
13  [c] ;  and  they  must  obtain  firora  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  a  satisfactory  report  on  their  physical  fitness,  which 
must  be  made  on  Form  42. 

(Forms  13  [c]  and  42  will  be  enclosed  with  the  Form  13 
admitting  the  Candidate  to  the  Examination.) 

8.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  at  a  Training  CoU^e 
must  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  such 
College  for  securing  a  seat  To  other  Candidates  a  choice  of 
Special  Centres  is  offered  (see  page  695). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  result  of  their  Examination.  Pupil-teacher  Candidates 
who  obtain  a  place  in  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Class  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  Students  in  Full  Training.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  Candidates  as 
Assistant  Teachers,  see  Articles  79  and  32  (c)  2  of  the  Scotch 
Code,  and  Article  71  (&)  and  (c)  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

10.  llie  position  in  the  Class  List  of  any  Candidates  entitled 
to  exemption  under  Articles  70  {d)  6,  95  (a)  2,  or  95  (a)  3,  of 
the  Co(fe  who  elect  to  undergo  the  Exammation,  will  depend 
upon  the  result  of  such  examination. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  result  of  the  Examination  in 
particular  subjects. 

Candidates  are  reconunended  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  the  paners  set  at  previous  Examinations  (price  6d. 
post  tree  7d),  ot  the  Scotch  Code  (price  3d,  post  free  4d.)  and 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teacners  (price  3Jd., 

East  free  i\d.)  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
imited.  Fetter  tane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abmgdon  Street,' 
Westminster,  S.W.;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dubhn,  or  through  any 
bookseller.  '^ 
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SYLLABUS  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 


A.-COMPULSORY   SUBJECTS. 

Reading:  and  Repetition.  ^30]— To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and 
just  expression,  and  to  repeat  100  lines  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Tennyson 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Teaching,  [60] — ^To  give  a  collective  or  class  lesson  on  any  subject 
taught  in  State-aided  Schools.    (An  object  lesson  may  be  required.) 

To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 

To  answer  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  any  such  lesson. 


N.B.— Punll-taaolieni  and  otlMn  engac ed  tn  Steto-aided  Solioolfl  perform  the 
6X«roiM«  m  neadlng,  nepetltloii  and  Teatflilng  before  BLM.  Inspeoter  at  one 
et  hie  Ylalte  to  tbeir  etihool  preeedinff  tlie  King's  SeholareUp  Ibciunlnntten, 
or  eieewhere  as  lie  may  mmauce.  Otlier  Candidates,  by  jdvlnk  nottee  to  tbe 
iBspeetor  of  tbe  dlatriot,  wUl  baTe  an  opportunity  of  Heading,  Repeating 
and  TeaAblng  before  blm  at  some  etihool  of  wbleb  be  will  give  tbem  notlee. 

Penmaaahip  [30]  and  IMetatien.   [30] 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of  text 
hand  and  small  hand. 

%  To  write  a  passage  from  Dictation. 

Candidates  should  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

XnflTliah  [60]  and  Composition.   [20] 

To  paraphrase  a  passage  either  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  terminations,  both  Latin  and  English. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  growth  of  the  English  language  and 
liteFatuie. 

To  write  an  original  composition  on  a  given  subject. 

Qoosraphjr.  [SOl-^Phjrsical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of 
the  World,  with  special  reference  to  the  British  Isles  and  British 
Poflsessions. 

Answers  may  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  sketch  maps. 

mstory.  [50}--BritiBh  History  from  Julius  Cesar  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  special  reference  to  Scottish  History. 

NeCe.— An  Candidates  wlU  be  required  tojMuw  In  tbe  eubjeete  of  Oeograpby 
-— —    ^^  tfiaixanilnatlon,  flbU  to  oiSIb  at 


Candidates  wbo,  at , 

per  eent.  of  tbe  maTlinnni  number  of  marks  fur  Geograpby  and  History 
id,wmbebeldtobaTeftaiedln  tbe  Sxamlnatlon,  andwm  be  so  In- 


Seb^arsblp  Szamlnatlen  win  understand 

quaimed  In  Geograpby  and  History  Csr  tbe 

kte  Xnamlnatlon  for  Aotlng  Teasers. 

*  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed 
for  each  subject. 
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'Mathematiofl.  Females.  [90]  {See  Note  to  MatheTtiatics  for 
Males  which  applies  equally  to  Female  Candidates.) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Abithmetic.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers  •  weij^hts 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system ;  vul^  ana  decimal 
fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by  decimals ; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulaB;  simple  algebraical 
transformations ;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Qbometbt.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I  and  III, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci ;  appli- 
catioa  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Mathematiofl.   Males. 

Two  papers  [90  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  SyUabus  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examiuation,  viz. : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade  ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions,  arithmetical  questions  will  also 
be  se^  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the  practical 
use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I- VI  and  XL,  1-21, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the 
theory  of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementary  properties  oi  ample 
plane  faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures ;  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to  form 
part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Mote.— ^^  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examinaiitm  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement ^  viz.,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
on  one  sidty  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other  ;  a  protractor  gra- 
duated in  degrees  ;  set  squares  ;  and  compasses. 

School  Management,    [75]— Notes  of  lessons. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  methods  and  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  of  children. 

Needlework.  Females.  [80]— 1.  The  various  stitches  used  in 
making  and  mending  calico  and  flannel  underelothing. 

2.  The  cutting  out,  by  projwrtion  or  by  measurements,  of  a  girl's  chemiae, 
night-dress  and  gored  petticoat 

3.  The  knitting  of  a  boy's  sock  or  girl's  stocking. 

Domestio    Eoonomy.     Females.    [45>-Food;      its    oompoaition, 
functions  and  preparation. 
Clothing  and  washing. 

Rules  for  warming,  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  dwelling. 
Rules  for  preserving  health. 
The  management  of  a  sick  room. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 

♦Note.— Fema/g  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  Maihematies  set  for  Maits 
(in  place  of  that  for  Females)^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  ther^or. 
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B.-OPTTONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Candidates  will  be  allowed  marks  for  the  following  optional  subjects  :— 
Music. 

0n2  Language  (or  two  languages  if  no  marks  are  claimed 
for  Science). 

SCISNCB. 

Djkawino. 
MllSiD.— Oandidates  may  take  theory  wiUioat  also  taking  the  tests  la  praetioal  akUI. 

(a.)  Theory.    [20] 

Staff  Notation : 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures.  Intervals,  diatonic 
and  chromatic.  Easy  transposition.  Time  signatures.  Values  of 
notes  and  rests.  Contents  of  bars.  Transcription.  Svncopation. 
Compass  of  voices.  Common  musical  terms.  Translation  of  a 
short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

AND 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : 

The  major  and  minor  modes.  First  remove  changes  of  key.  Bridge 
notes.  Chromatic  notes.  Intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic.  Pulses, 
common  divisions  of  pulses.  Measures.  Transcription,  by  doubling 
or  halving,  &c.  Syncopation.  Translation  of-  a  snort  passage 
into  Staff  Notation. 

(b.)  Practical  Skill.    [30] 

The  teste  can  be  sung  fiom  the  staff  or  the  tonic  sol-fa  Botation  (or  both)  at  the  option 

o(  the  Candidate. 

Qraded  tests  in  tun^  time,  and  ear  training.  The  highest  marks  will 
be  given  to  candidates  able  to  sing  at  sight  passages  (in  both  nota- 
tions) combining  time  and  tune,  and  to  tell  ear  exercises  freely. 

LaaffiiASes.  [80  eaeh] — Granmiatical  questions  and  ^issages  for 
translation  from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  into  English  from 
the  following  books : — 

Latin.— Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  Virgil,  ifineid,  Book  XL,  and  simple 

unseen  passages. 
Grbek. — ^Xenophon^  Anabasis,  Books  HI.  and  IV.,  and  Homer,  Biad, 

Book  III.,  and  simple  unseen  passages. 
Frsnch. — Simple  unseen  passages. 
QsRMAN.— Simple   unseen   passages.     A  few   additional   marks   will 

be  aOowed  for  the  use  of  German  Script.  ' 

Note. — Candidates  who  fail  to  make  at  least  $6  per  cent,  of  the  matcimum 
for  any  Language  will  not  be  credited  with  any  marks  therefor. 

Scienee  [801  and  ]>rawing.  [60]— To  obtain  marks  for  Science 
or  Drawing  Candidates  must  have  attended  a  three  years'  coarse  («ee, 
however,  next  paragraph)  under  a  scheme  previously  approved  by  the 
Department  for  this  purpose,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  subject  in  1907,  when  marks  will  be  awarded  according 
to  the  merit  of  their  work,  even  though  a  pass  may  not  have  been  obtained. 
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Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  who,  for  good  reason  shown,  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  a  fall  three  years'  coarse  either  in  Science  or  Drawing, 
will  be  allowed  marks  on  a  lower  scale  provided  that  at  least  one  year  of 
the  approved  coarse  has  been  satisfactorily  overtaken,  and  that  the  Gan- 
didates  are  duly  presented  as  above. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Science  or  Drawing  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination  must  be  made  through  the  Managers  of  the  schools  or 
classes  in  which  Candidates  are  receiving  instruction.  Such  applications 
should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  1st  Marchj  1907.  The  Depart- 
ment cannot  ^piarantee  that  any  application  received  after  that  date  will 
be  complied  witL 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  any 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  previous  to  1907  may  be  credited  with  tiie 
marks  then  awarded  for  their  work.  But  any  such  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  a  pass  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  by  continuing  their  study  of  these  subjects,  and  being  du^ 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulations  at  the  Leaving  Odrtin- 
cate  Examination  in  1907,  may  be  awaraed  marks  up  to  a  maximnm 
of  90  in  the  case  of  Science,  and  80  in  the  case  of  Drawing. 


C.-SPECIiL  SUBJECT. 


(}aelio«  [801 — In  addition  to  the  marks  obtainable  under  the  the  fore- 
going regulations,  marks  will  be  allowed  for  Gkielic  : — 

(1.)  To  candidates  who  are,  or  who  have  been  pupil-teachers  in  any  of 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Article  19  E.  Scotch  Code,  and 

(2.)  To  candidates  who,  not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  are  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  nave  been  under  tuition  at 
some  centre  of  instruction  within  the  specified  counties  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  Sing's  Schohirship  Examina* 
tion.  • 

All  candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

They  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
Qaelic  in  June,  1907.  - 

Marks  will  then  be  awarded  according  to  the  merit  of  their  work, 
whether  they  be  successful  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
or  not. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  this 
purpose  must  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Schools^  or  oUier 
centres  of  instruction,  at  which  the  candidates  have  been  in 
attendance,  and  shoula  reach  the  Department  not  later  tkoai  1st 
March^  1907.  The  Department  cannot  guarantee  that  any  appli- 
cation received  after  that  date  will  be  complied  witlu 

Candidates  who  were  presented  in  Gaelic  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  1905  or  1906  may  be  credited  with  the  marks  then 
awarded. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Gaelic  will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  383,  copies  of  whidi 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Candidates  should  follow  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Macleod 
ar  d  Ddwar,  or  of  Maceachau. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
Whitehall,  London. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 


July,  1907. 


REGULATIONS   AND   SYLLABUS 


RELATING  TO  THE 


sxAMnrAnoN  of  actino  teachebs. 


The  Examination  will  oonunence  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
July,  1907,  at  9.30  a.m. 
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SOOTOH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,   1907. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  KxATnination  of  Acting  Teachers  for  Certificates  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  2nd  July»  1907,  and  three  following  days  at  the 
following  centres : — 


ABKKDSEN. 

AYR. 

DUMFBIBS. 

DUNDEB. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

EDINBURGH. 

ELGIN. 


GLASGOW. 

GREENOCK. 

INVERNESS. 

KIRKWALL. 

LERWICK. 

MOTHERWELU 

OBAN. 


PAISLEY. 


PERTH. 


PORTREE     {if     a 

sufficient  tamikeT    of 
candidates  apply). 


STIRLING. 


STORNOWAY. 


WICK. 


The  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  are  upwards  of  20 
of  age  on  the   1st  October  next  following  the  date  of  the 
lination,  and  have  either : — 

(1).  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one  year  as  Pro- 
visionally Certificated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code),  or — 

(2).  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code), 
for  at  least  twelve  months  in  day  schools  approved  by  the 
Department,  under  Certificated  Teachers,  or — 

(3).  Passed  the  examination  in  first  year's  papers  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  or  before  1906. 

The  Examination  is  also  open  to  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of 
any  Universitv  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom  wlw  graduated  in  or  before  the 
year  1906,  ana  who  after  a  course  of  training  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  in  a  day  school  approved  by  the  Department,  satisfy  the 
Inspector  of  their  practical  sKill  as  teachers. 

3.  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Department 
before  the  1st  of  May,  on  Form  147,  by  the  Managers  of  the  Schools 
in  which  thej  are  serving  (or  in  which  they  last  served).  A  copy  of 
Form  147  will  be  sent  to  the  Managers  of  every  State-aided  School 
in  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1906. 
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4.  Under  the  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Rules  (Scothuut 
1899,  every  candidate  desirous  of  being  examined  whether  previously 
so  examined  or  not,  must  forward  to  the  Department  satisfactory 
evidence  of  physical  capacity  and  age.  A  list  of  the  Medical  Officers 
nominated  by  the  Department^  together  with  a  form  of  medical 
certificate,  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  on  or  about  31st  March 
The  medical  examination  must  take  place  between  1st  April  and  Ist 
June  in  the  year  in  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  taken. 

The  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced  by  means  of  the  Certificate  of 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  with  the  Form  147,  unless  it  has  been  produced  in  con- 
nexion with  a  previous  examination. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
Syllabus,  and  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex  unless  otherwise 
specified  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass  two  examinations 
There  will  be  one  set  of  papers  only,  the  general  standard  of  which 
will  be  that  of  second  year's  papers  at  former  examinations.  (See 
Article  72  (a)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.) 

6.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  subject  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  within  brackets  [    ]. 

7.  Candidates  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  Tn*irinnim 
for  English  and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Spelling,  or 
Teaching,  will  be  held  to  have  failed  in  the  examination.  These  sub- 
jects are  distinguished  in  the  Syllabus  by  the  letter  (f ). 

8.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department  •£ 
the  result  of  their  examination. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Certificated  Teachers  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination  and 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  toprobation  laid  down  in  Articles 
49  and  50  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  will  be 
awarded  certificates  which  will  be  of  one  class  only,  and  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  54  of  those  Regulations. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  may,  nevertheless,  if  their  performance  at 
the  examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  having  obtained  the  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  73 
(c)  of  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  of  a  pass  in  first 
year's  papers. 

9.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afibrded  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination  in  particular  subjects. 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquamt^  with 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Cer- 
tification of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  those  Regulations,  price  S^d,,  post  free  4^(f.,  and  of  the 
papers  set  at  the  previous  Certificate  Examinations,  price  6d.^  post 
free  7<2.,  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through  any  BoolueUwj 
from  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  £C.,  and  32,  AUng- 
don  Street,  Westminster,  S. W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
R  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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SYLLABUS.  1907 


1.    OBUOATORT     SUBJECTS. 
Beadinff  (f)  [50]. 

Candidates  muat  read  to  H.M.  Inc^)ector  at  his  visit  to  their  school 
next  before  the  Certificate  Examination. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  mastery  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  reading,  such  as  expression,  modulation  of  voice,  and  the 
correct  delivery  of  long  or  involved  sentences. 

They  will  be  expected  to  read  from  Macanlay*s  "  History  of  England," 
Chapter  /.,  and  Milton* s  **  Samson  Agonistes^  or  from  an  unprescribed 
book.  Candidates  who  propose  to  take  French  or  German  will  be 
required  to  read  (not  translate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative. 

Teaching,  Practical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M. 
Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
Examination. 

Penmanslup  (f)  [50]  and  Dictation  (f)  [50]. 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of 
text  hand  and  small  hand. 

Note.— Pnpik  should  be  taoght  to  write  a  firm,  roond,  legible  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 
English  (f)  [100]  +  Oomposition  (f)  [50]. 

1.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  and  subject 
matter  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  F"  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  Milton  and 
Dryden. 

(In  1906  the  books  will  be  Shakespeare's  **  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,**  and  the  first  three  chapters  uf  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire**) 

2.  To  wiite  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

3.  Creneral  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  the  seventeenth 
century.- 

(In  1906  the  prescribed  penod  will  be  the  eighteenth  century.) 
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1907.  School  Management  [100]. 

1.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  sense,  memory,  judgment,  and 
reasoning;  the  onler  of  their  development  and  the  mentd  prooesaes 
they  involve ;  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

2.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary 
School  curriculum  (Scotch  Code,  Articles  19  (a)  4-7). 

3.  (a)  School  organization  and  classification. 

(b)  School  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  of  making 
returns  from  them. 

4.  The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  schdan  and 
teachers. 

5.  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  chapters  13,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

^.B.— Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  special  reoognition  as  teaehen 
of  infantH,  are  referred  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  51  and  74 
of  the  Regnlations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

^Mathematics. — Females  [100].     (See  nde  to  Mathematics  for  MaJes^ 
which  applies  equally  to  Female  Candiaates.) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmbtig.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers ; 
weights  and  measures  in  common  use  ;  the  metric  system  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by 
decimals ;  practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  sym- 
bols is  permitted,  and  no  question  wOl  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulas ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I.  and 
III.,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

♦Note. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  MaihemaHcs  set  far 
Males  {in  place  of  that  for  Females),  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

MathematicB.— ifofeff. 

Two  papers  [100  eachl  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  viz. :  — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  trans- 
formations, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms;  surds ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio  ;  proportion ;  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-VI.  and  XI., 
1-21,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  exclud- 
ing the  theory  of  incommensurable  quantities;  the  elementary 
properties  of  simple  plane-faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plain  and  solid 
figures;  approximate  solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be 
accepted  which  appear  to  form  pai-t  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
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Trigonometry.     Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution   1907, 
of  triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.     Graphical  solutions 
of  problems. 

Note.  —All  candidates  m\ist  bring  instruments  to  the  Examinati'*n  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement ,  viz.,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
on  one  side,  and  in  centimetres  and  mUliinetres  on  the  other;  a  protractor 
gratluated  in  degrees ;  set  squares ;  and  compasses. 

Political  Hconomj— Males  [75], 
Elementary  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 

Domestic  Economy.— ^<?mafe?  [75]. 

1.  Food— its  composition,  function,  and  preparation. 

2.  Clothing  and  Laundry, 

3.  The  Dwelling. 

4.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  Sick  Room  Management. 

5.  The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants  and  Young  Children. 

6.  Household  Expenses  and  Investment  of  Money. 
Needlework — Females  [75]. 

One  of  the  following  exercises  will  be  set : — 

(a)  An  examination  paper  testing  the  Candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  teiiching 
needlework  to  classes  of  children ; 

or, 

{h)  An  exercise  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  various  parts  of 
some  garment ; 

01' 

(c)  An  exercise  in  practical  mending,  darning,  patching,  &c. 

1.  The  nee<llework  ronr«e  shoiild  include  the  various  stitehes  used  in  the 

making  and  repairia^;  of  ordinary  underclothing  and  of  the  articles 
iQcluded  in  Hk;  term  house  linen. 

2.  The  cuttin  lont  in  pa:>o.-  an<l  in  material  of  garments  suitable  for  making 

up  by  chiMren.    Tlic  )iaper  garments  may  be  half -size. 

3.  The  drawing  of  rorigh  ilia^rams  on  the  blackboard  in  illustration  of  the 

ditlicalt  points  in  a  needlework  lesson. 

4.  The  drafting  of  patterus  based  on  some  simple  system  of  measarements 

or  proportion. 

5.  The  stitches  used  in  the  higher  branches  of  plain  needlework  ;  feather 

stitching,  open  hem  stitch,  whipping,  etc. ' 

6.  The  knitting  of  simple  articles  :  vests,  socks,  stockings,  etc. 

Geography  and  Physiography. 

1.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography,  comprehending 

the  Composition  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  the 
Motions  of  the  Earth ;  the  Seasons ;  the  Tides,  Winds,  and 
Ocean  Currents. 

2.  The   Physical,   Commercial,   and   Industrial  Geography    of  the 

British  Empire. 

•  Candidates  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketch 
inaps. 

See  notes  under  History,  >* 
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1907.  History. 

1.  A  Oeneral  knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  British 

History,  with  dates. 

2.  British  History  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Restoration, 

with    special    reference    to    (a)  constitutional    questions;   (b) 
military  operations ;   (c)  leading  statesmen ;  (d)  great  aathm. 

Note. — For  the  adequate  study  of  this  special  period  candidates  shofald 
consult  one  or  more  of  the  chief  authorities. 

i^.^.— Candidates  who  have  not  previoosly  passed  in  Geography  or 
History  at  the  Scholarship  Examioation,  or  whose  qualification  wider 
Article  79  does  not  include  these  subjects,  must,  unless  they  have  obtained 
a  pass  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  English,  inclndinff 
Geography  and  Historv,  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examinatioo;  an{ 
unless  they  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  for  either  paper, 
or,  if  they  have  to  take  both  uistory  and  Geography,  then  40  per  eioL 
of  the  maximum  for  the  two  papers  combined,  they  will  bo  held  to  have 
failed  in  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  before  1807,  or  who 
passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  first  year  papers  before  1898,  vrill  be  held 
to  have  qualified  in  G^graphy  and  Histonr  if  at  either  of  those  Examinations 
they  obtained  not  less  ttian  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  for  the  two  subjeets 
combined,  failing  which  they  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  or  subjects 
for  which  they  obtained  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum,  at  this 
Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examinaticm  in  Scotland  in  (or  siiiee) 
1897,  or  the  Certificate  Examination  in  (or  since)  1898,  have  duly  qualified  in 
Geography  and  History,  and  cannot  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examination, 
This  will  not,  however,  entail  any  loss  of  marka 


IL  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Music. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

NOTX.— Marks  for  Music  are  not  given,  nnlees  the  Oandidale  obtain  at  bait  80 
per  cent  of  the  mivyimnni  marks  for  the  Subject., 

(a)  Practical  Skill  [30]  :— 

(i)    To  sing  a  short  example  in  time  and  tune. 

(ii)  To  beat  time  to  a  passage  to  the  syllable  doh  (or  lah), 

(iii)  To  give  the  names  of  a  short  series  of  notes  (the  chord  of  the 
key  being  given). 

(h)  Theory  [20]  :— 

1.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  voices  of  men^  women,  and  children 

General  rules  relating  to  voice  training  of  children. 

2.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Staff  NoicUum. 

3.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  tke 

major    and   minor    scales.      Diatonic    and    chromatic   intervah. 
Transposition. 
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4.  Time.    The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and  rests.    ^^^'* 

Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times.    Accent  and 
syncopation.     Contents  of  measures  (bars).    Transcription  of  time. 

5.  Translation  into  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

6.  Notes.    The  major  and  minor  modes.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  inter- 

vals.   Names  of  chromatic  tones.    Kemoves  of  key,  bridge  notes, 
and  distinguishing  tones. 

7.  Tima    All  the  measures  in  common  use.     Division  of  pulses  into 

thirds  and  quarters.    Accent  and  syncopation.     Transcription  by 
halving  or  doubling  values,  &e. 

8.  Translation  into  Staff  Notation. 

Languages  [100  each]. 

1.  Latin.  3.  French. 

2.  Grbbk.  4.  German. 
(Candidates  are  restricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  papers  will  contain  passages  for  translation  from  and  into 
English  prose,  with  questions  upon  the  construction  of  particular 
sentences.  They  will  also  contain  passages  of  poetry  for  translation 
into  English  prose.  In  the  German  paper  marks  will  be  allowed  for 
the  use  of  German  Script. 

Candidates  who  take  French  or  German  will  be  required  to  read  (not 
translate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  his 
visit  to  their  School  next  before  the  Examination,  and  unless  a  reason- 
ably high  standard  is  reached,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
marks  obtained  for  the  written  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  marks 
will  be  added  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  well  in  this  test. 

Note. — Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  amy  Language  wM  not  be  orediied  wUh  any  marks  in  that  subject. 
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Marks  will  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  at  f  courses  of  in> 
struction  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  or  Article  55  of 
the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  following  subjects: — 

A.  Physics  and  Chemistry 

*B.  Any  branch  of  Biology, 

C.  Drawing, 

D.  Navigation. 

*  Students  claiming  marks  in  respect  of  attendance  at  a  course  under  B  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  ffive  eyidence  of  previous  attendance  and  satisfactory 
work  at  a  course  under  A,  and  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  marks 
awarded  may  be  reduced. 

t  Other  suitable  courses  may  be  recoi^iscd,  but  Candidates  who  propose  to 
attend  a  course  of  instruction,  other  than  one  conducted  under  Article  91  (d) 
of  the  Code  or  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
should  bo  careful  to  ascertain  from  the  managers  that  it  has  been  specially 
approved  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the 
Certificate  Examination.  No  marks  can  be  aUowed  if  the  ocurse  has  not  been 
so  approved. 
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1907.  'j'jjQ  maximum  marks  for  Drawing  or  Science  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  Course  or  Courses  of  instruction  attended  extend  to  not  less 
than  three  years  of  study. 

Marks  for  Science  and  Drawing  are  also  awarded  for  Buooeasfol  work  in 
those  subjecLs  aa  tested  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  even  though 
the  Candidate  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  required  for  a  pass,  bat 
the  maximum  marks  cannot  ho  obtained  unless  such  work  has  heen  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  attendance  at  Courses  referred  to  above. 


Note. — In  special  circumstances,  where  a  candidate  has  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  marks  under  the  above  regulations,  marks  for  Drawing  may  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  passes  obtained  BEFORE  1902  at  the  local  examinations 
in  that  subject. 


OKADUATES. 

Note. — ThefoUowing  Regulations  apply  only  to  Candidates  who  gradu- 
ated in  or  before  the  year  1906. — The  Department  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  preliminary  course  of  training  undergone  by  the  candidates. 
They  will  also  look  narrowly  into  the  answers  given  to  the  questions  in  the 
two  papers  set  for  these  candidates^  and  vnll  require  evidence  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  teaching. 

(1.)  The  Examination  of  Candidates  admitted  under  Article  72  (c) 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be  completed  at  5.30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  July,  1907. 

(2)  The  *paper8  set  will  be  (a)  the  School  Management  paper  (see 
page  6)  and  (b)  a  special  paper  for  graduates,  which  will 
include  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

*  The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  above  papers — 

A  certificate  or  diploma  granted  by  a  Scottish  University  upon  an  examination 
following  a  fall  course  of  instraction  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  history  of 
Education,  and  a  course  (held  sufficient  oy  the  Department)  of  practical 
traininp^  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Department.  The  examination 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  autbontiee  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the 
candidate  s  knowledge  of  elementaiy  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
them — see  Article  48  (b)  of  the  Code. 
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GfiKEBAL  Report  BV  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie  on  the 
Teaching  of  School  and  Personal  Hygiene  to 
Students  in  Training  as  Teachers  in  Scotland. 


March,  1907. 
Sir,— 

A  little  over  three  years  ago,  I  was  instructed  by  my  Lords  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  examine  certain  Classes  in 
the  Laws  of  Health  at  two  of  the  Normal  Training  Colleges. 
Since  that  time,  all  the  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland,  and  all  the 
Committees  in  charge  of  King's  Students,  have  instituted  courses 
in  the  same  subject,  and  I  have  already  submitted  to  you  special 
Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  localities. 

Last  year,  that  is  the  year  1905  to  1906,  there  were  in  all 
twelve  courses : — 

Edinburgh. — Established  Church  Training  College,  United 
Free  Church  Training  College,  Episcopal  Training  College. 

Glasgow. — Established  Church  Traming  College,  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Roman  Catholic  Training  College, 
Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Aberdeen. — Established  Church  Training  College,  United 
Free  Church  Training  College,  Local  Committee  for  King's 
Students. 

St.  Andrews. — Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Dundee. — Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  General  Report : — 

First. — Objects  of  the  Course  in  Laws  of  Health, 

Briefly,  the  object  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  discovering  such  gross  mental  or  physical  defects  as  may 
unfit,  or  tend  to  unfit,  the  child  for  school  work.  The  teacher  is 
not  expected  to  become  a  doctor, or  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
doctor.  It  is  intended  only  that  he  should  be  put  in  the  attitude 
to  observe,  that  he  should  know  enough  of  the  common  school 
diseases  and  defects  to  prevent  him  from  pressing  incapable 
children  or  retaining  sick  children  at  school,  and  that  he  should 
be  trained  to  appreciate  the  limits  of  mental  work,  the  limits  ot 
physical  exercise,  and,  generally,  the  conditions  that  unfit  the 
child  for  the  one  or  the  other.  He  is  not  expected  to  search  out 
diseases  or  defects ;  but,  when  placed  in  chanfe  of  a  class  or  a 
school,  ho  should  be  able  to  say  whether  a  chud  is  maintaining 
his  progress  in  his  class  and  whether  his  fEiilure  to  do  so  is  due 
to  some  special  defect  or  to  general  incapacity.  Among  children 
at  school,  many  defects  necessarily  emerge,  and  the  object  of  the 
course  on  the  Laws  of  Health  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  the 
commoner  defects  and  ailments. 
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Second. — Methods  of  Instruction. 
A — Lectures  and  Denumstrations. 

All  the  lecturers  on  the  Laws  of  Health  have  fiilly  realised 
the  object  ot  the  course ;  but  each  lecturer,  as  the  special  Reports 
indicate,  has  followed  his  own  method  of  attaining  that  object 
At  first,  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  simply 
expository  lectures.  These  were  mainly  compounded  of 
elementary  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene.  There  was  little, 
if  any,  attempt  to  brin^  the  students  face  to  face  with  actual 
chilclren,  many  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  give  a  course  of  general  lectures.  The  results  of  this  teaching 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  students  had  too  little  allied  infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  assimilate  the  information  offered  ;  the 
ground  covered  was  almost  always  too  extensive;  the  subjects 
treated  were  often  out  of  relation  to  the  practical  work  of  a 
teacher.  But  the  transition  from  the  systematic  lecture  to  the 
practical  training  in  observation  has  now,  in  almost  all  the 
centres,  been  more  or  less  successfully  made.  The  difficulties  of 
finding  subjects  for  demonstration  have  largelj^  disappeared.  In 
most  of  the  centres,  selected  schools  are.  visited ;  children  are 
observed  in  groups  and  individually,  and  every  student  has  an 
opportunity  of  testing  directly  the  j)ractical  value  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired,  and  of  recording  in  detail  the  physical  and 
mental  conditions  of  one  or  more  suitable  children. 

It  is,  however,  still  necessary  to  say  (1)  that  the  systematic 
lecture,  unsupplemented  by  concrete  observation  and  practice, 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  conveying  the  information 
intended ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  persistent  tem{)tation  to  include  a 
large  number  of  topics  suitable  only  for  written  examinations  ; 
(3)  that  verbal  descriptions  of  conditions  or  symptons  are  of 
practically  no  value  by  themselves ;  (4)  that  such  noto-taking  as 
may  be  necessary  ought  mainly  to  be  descriptive  notes  of  chil- 
dren actually  observed  at  close  Quarters  by  the  students ;  (5) 
that  the  primary  and  essential  tning  is  not  the  verbal  repro- 
duction of  written  or  spoken  descriptions,  but  the  practical  skill 
that  comes  of  properlv  directed  observation. 

No  doubt,  withm  the  conditions  of  school  life,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  secure  good  material;  but  the 
experience  of  the  last  year  has  fiilly  confirmed  my  early  view 
that,  in  any  elementary  school  whatever,  there  need  never  be  any 
lack  of  subiects  for  demonstration.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
children  selected  should  be  seriously  ill  or  suffering  from  gross 
defects.  Wherever  there  are  twenty  children,  there  will  be  some 
departures  from  the  normal,  and  these  afford  occasions  for  clinical 
exposition.  No  two  children  hear  quite  alike ;  no  two  children 
see  quite  alike ;  no  two  children  walk  quite  in  the  same  way,  or 
sit  in  the  same  way,  or  speak  in  the  same  way.  For  the  purposes 
of  training  in  the  Laws  of  Health,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
these  slight  departures  from  the  normal — tor  example,  inflamed 
eyes,  squints,  straining  of  vision,  wax  in  the  ears,  running  of  ears, 
uncleanness  of  hair,  presence  of  flea-bites,  slightly  enlarged  glands, 
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mouth-breathing,  nasal  catarrh,  excessive  paleness,  exceptional 
yariations  in  height  and  weight,  differences  in  action  and 
perception,  etc.,  etc.  The  medical  practitioner,  however, 
naturally  tends  to  rely  on  the  teaching  value  of  grossly  morbid 
cases,  in  the  poorer  schools,  such  cases  are  numerous,  and,  in 
several  of  the  courses,  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  great 
advantage.  But  the  absence  of  grossly  morbid  cases  should 
never  be  a  bar  to  concrete  demonstration;  the  training  in 
observation  can  proceed  quite  as  effectively  when  the  children  are 
approximately  normal 

B. — Visitation  of  Sclioola, 

In  almost  all  the  Centres,  the  students  have  visited  some 
schools.  They  have  inspected  classes  in  actual  session.  They 
have  taken  observations  of  prominent  defects.  They  have 
recorded  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  of  temperature,  of  lightiug 
and  of  the  furnishings  of  the  rooms.  But  there  have  been 
considerable  variations  in  the  educative  effects  of  the  visits.  In 
some  cases,  the  students  showed  little  interest  in  concrete 
observation ;  in  others,  the  interest  was  extremely  active.  In  some 
cases,  too,  the  lecturer  was  apt  rather  to  describe  the  conditions 
himself  than  to  stimulate  the  students  to  record  them  .  In  m^ 
experience,  lecturing  and  prescribed  book-lessons  tend  to  impair 
the  capacity  for  observation  and  to  inhibit  the  impulse  to  record 
the  ofeervations  made.  Even  the  most  rudimentary  description 
by  a  student  using  his  own  powers  of  observation  is  of  more  educative 
value  than  a  more  elaborate  description  repeated  from  memory. 
But,  to  speak  generally,  the  efforts  to  evolve  from  these  "  clinical " 
visitations  of  the  schools  a  definite  training  value  were  successful. 
To  the  skilled  medical  teacher  there  is  here  a  field  that  is 
practically  illimitable. 

Third. — Place  of  Svhject  in  CnrriciUum. 

Where  the  Laws  of  Health  form  a  part  of  the  first  year's 
course,  the  interest  of  the  students  has  been  distinctly  less ;  the 
(juaUty  of  the  written  work  has  suffered  and  there  has  been 
httle  enthusiasm.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fiwjt  that,  in 
the  first  year,  the  training  in  allied  subjects  is  less,  and  the 

Jractical  purpose  of  the  training  is  not  appreciated  at  that  stage, 
►ut,  in  one  or  more  colleges,  the  work  oi  the  first  year  has  been 
followed  up  in  the  second  year,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  results 
have  been  excellent  The  students,  as  they  approach  the  realities 
of  teaching,  are  better  able  to  see  the  practical  bearing  of  physical 
defects  on  mental  progress.  In  one  college,  the  second-year 
students  are  regularly  rec^uired  to  record  on  a  schedule  their 
observations  in  the  Ptactismg  School    (See  Appendix  11.) 

Some  of  these  schedules  I  saw  as  they  had  oeen  filled  in  by 
the  students.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  Occasion  was 
systematically  taken  by  the  lecturer  to  discuss  with  the  students 
the  points  observed.  In  this  way  the  second-year  students  were 
enabled  to  apply  in  the  concrete  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
previous  year. 
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Fourth. — Bdaiion  of  Course  to  Medical  Inspection. 

Instruction  of  tihe  teachers  in  the  Laws  of  Health  I  rward  as 
only  preliminary  to  a  systematic  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  What  the  teacher  can  do  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  system  of  medical  inspection ;  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
medical  inspection.  The  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  work 
necessarily  discovers  a  vast  number  of  individual  peculiarities  in 
his  children.  Of  these  peculiarities,  some  are  of  no  consequence 
to  the  education  of  the  child ;  others  are,  in  one  or  other  degree, 
hindrances ;  still  others  are  positively*  morbid  obstructions.  By 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Laws  of  Health,  it  is  intended  to 
prepare  the  teacher  to  discriminate  between  the  lesser  defects  and 
those  that  should  be  submitted  for  medical  investigation.  The 
natural  assumption  of  every  teacher  is  that  every  child  should 
learn  at  the  same  pace.  This  assumption  is  soon  Qualified  by 
experience.  But,  oftener  than  is  at  present  supposed,  the  varia- 
tion in  pace  is  due  not  necessarily  to  mental  inequalities,  but  (io 
affections  of  the  senses  or  of  the  general  health.  From  his 
instruction  in  the  Laws  of  Health  the  teacher  acquires  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  for  himself  between  the  defects  of  inherited 
capacity  and  defects  arising  from  morbid  conditions. 

Fifth. — Tests  of  Proficiency . 

What  tests  of  proficiency  can  we  apply  ?  If  the  instruction  is 
mainly  clinical,  it  is  necessarily  unsystematic  ;  if  it  is  to  be  made 
systematic,  it  cannot,  without  great  diflSiculty,  be  made  clinical 
Ihe  time  allotted  to  the  work  in  some  of  the  colleges  is  not 
enough  to  enable  a  lecturer  to  make  the  course  at  once  fully 
systematic  and  adequately  clinical.  To  do  this  effectively  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  hour  a  week  for  a  year. 
This  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  time  when  the  courses  are 
already  so  crowded;  but  I  should  think  it  possible,  by  judicious 
correlation  of  domestic  economy,  school  management,  and 
general  hygiene.  Xp  make  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction  in  the 
Laws  of  Health  as  effective  as  fifty  hours  without  such  correlation 
of  studies. 

Written  examinations,  especially  where  the  instruction  is 
mainly  clinical,  are  never  a  sufficient  test.  But  this  test  has 
been  supplemented  in  several  cases  by  the  exact  clinical  records 
of  observation.  This  should  always  be  reckoned  as  an  element 
in  making  up  the  final  mark. 

Sixth. — Relation  of  Medical  and  Non-Medical  Lectures. 

In  three  colleges  and  one  of  the  training  centres,  the  greater 
part  of  the  instruction  was  given  by  non-medical  lecturers.  In 
all  the  other  colleges  and  centres,  the  lecturers  were  qualified 
medical  practitioners. 

The  practical  question  arises — ^How  far  is  it  profitable  to  base 
instruction  in  Laws  of  Health  on  generabsed  non-medical 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  ?  How  far  is  it  necessary  to 
supplement  such  instruction  by  the  work  of  qualified  memcal 
teacners  ?    As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
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have  some  preparation  in  general  physiology,  which  need  not 
be  specifically  medical  But  such  instruction  is  by  itself  too 
generalised,  too  abstract,  and  too  little  adapted  to  the  practical 
work  of  school-room  teaching.  To  be  of  real  value,  such 
instruction  must  be  adequately  supplemented  by  clinical 
demonstrations,  and  the  full  value  of  these  can  be  obtained  only 
when  they  are  undertaken  by  a  medical  practitioner.  From  my 
observations  of  the  work  done,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this 
conclusion  is  sound.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  highly 
generalised  sketches  given  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene 
were  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  were  of  little,  if 
any,  value,  either  in  trainii^  the  observing  capacity  of  the 
student  or  in  furnishing  his  mind  with  a  basis  for  extending  his 
experience.  The  time  spent  on  such  general  expositions  and 
note-taking  would  have  oeen  better  spent  even  on  imperfect 
observation  of  actual  children  and  actual  school  conditions.  In 
short,  I  consider  that  the  most  fruitful  method  is— not  to  work 
forward  from  abstract  anatomy  and  physiology,  but — to  work 
backward  from  the  concrete  child.  The  relevant  anatomy  and 
physiology  will  then  appear  as  the  hypothesis  necessary  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  child  subjected  to  clinical 
analysis.  This  was  Huxle/s  method  of  teaching  elementary 
biology,  and  I  have  never  known  a  better.  It  effectually  prevents 
the  exposition  from  "  degenerating  into  a  lecture,"  as  one  master 
of  metnod  put  it. 

Seventh. — Illustrations  of  Work  Done. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
selected  passages  from  the  special  Keports,  These  passages, 
though  written  in  connection  with  special  colleges  or  centres, 
are  of  general  interest.  The  illustrations  are  offered,  not  as 
models  for  literal  imitation,  but  as  tjrpes  for  suggestion.  It  is 
clear  that,  through  all  the  varieties  of  exposition,  demonstration, 
and  practical  exercise,  there  is  one  dominatin^g  purpose,  namely, 
to  train  the  teacher  to  observe  all  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
obstruct  the  process  of  education,  mental  and  physical 

Aberdeen— Church  of  Sootland  Training  College. 

*'A8  illustrative  material,  some  thirty  children  had  been  taken  from 
the  Practising  School  From  among  these,  cases  were  taken  at  random 
and  examined  before  the  class.  Such  points  as  good  and  bad  nutrition, 
mouth-breathing,  defective  vision,  squint,  signs  of  adenoids,  and  de- 
fective hearing  were  readily  demonstrated.  The  students  showed  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  demonstrations.  Eeplies  to  questions  of  this 
or  that  sim  or  symptom  were  readily  given.  The  points  commented 
on  were  «5l  practical  and  all  important.  Some  twelve  children  were 
gone  over  in  considerable  detail,  and  general  observations  were  made 
on  the  remainder." 

Aberdeen— United  Free  Church  Training  College. 

''The  first  part  of  the  exposition  was  occupied  with  a  short  description 
of  skin  diseases,  including  ring-wonn,  scabies,  impetigo  contagiosa, 
favusp  eczema,  alopecia  areata,  psoriasis,  and  shingles.     Two  typical 
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oases  of  ring-worm  were  shown.  One  typical  case  of  alopecia  was 
shown.  The  contrast  between  it  and  nng-worm  was  well  brought  out 
It  was  not  possible  to  find  cases  of  the  other  skin  diseases  in  the 
Pi  actising  School. 

"This  exposition  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  selected  pupils.  The  cases  included  rickets,  defective  vision, 
imperfect  development,  inflamed  eyes,  mal-nutrition,  wry-neck,  squint, 
unequal  development.  Ihe  students  were  requested  to  weigh  and 
measure  and  take  general  observations.  They 'were  questioned  on 
practical  points  regarding  astigmatism  and  spectacles." 

Edinburgh— United  Free  Church  Training  College. 

<'  (1)  The  lecture  was  a  summaiy  of  the  leading  aspects  covered  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  course.  The  exposition  rested  on  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  which  included  a  typical  section  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord  and  nerves;  resting  and  fatigued  cerebral  nerve  cells;  the  eye; 
the  ear ;  the  expression  in  adenoidal  cases ;  the  appearance  of  vaccina- 
tion and  small-pox. 

"(2)  On  the  29th  of  June,  1906,  I  attended  one  of  the  practical 
demonstrations. 

"  The  students  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten.  The  room  was 
provided  with  upright  measimng  rods  for  taking  the  height,  a  weighing 
machine,  several  sets  of  test  types,  tape  measures,  and  an  ergograph. 
To  each  group  of  ten  students  a  pupil  from  the  Practising  School  was 
assigned.  The  students  were  suppUed  each  with  a  copy  of  the  piinted 
schedule  annexed.  In  order  that  they  might,  without  confusion,  have 
access  to  the  different  pieces  of  apparatus,  each  sroup  began  to  fill  the 
schedule  at  different  points.  They  were  thus  aole  to  weigh,  measure, 
test  the  eyesight,  test  the  hearing,  take  observations  of  the  ergograph, 
etc.,  in  sequence.  The  lecturer  directed  the  different  operations. 
Each  student  was  required  to  make  an  exact  record  on  the  schedule, 
with  a  short  report  on  the  case. 

"  (3)  Some  six  demonstrations  of  this  kind  were  given  at  the  end  of 
the  course." 

Edinburgh— Established  Church  Training  College. 

"  (1)  During  the  course,  the  lecturer  was  able  to  secure  the  presence 
of  over  a  hundred  children,  showing  practically  every  variety  of  school 
ailment,  some  slight,  some  serious.  He  acts  also  as  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Practising  School  and  ajs  Medical  Superintendent  of  Physical 
Training.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  supplement  the  cases  selected 
from  the  dispensaries.  He  has  conducted  a  series  of  practical 
demonstrations,  where  the  students^  in  small  groups,  examined  and 
tested  the  children  for  themselves.  In  the  course  of  a  medical  inspec- 
tion of  the  Practising  School,  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  employed  the 
students  as  assistants.  Further,  he  has  conducted  a  series  of  visits  to 
different  schools,  requiring  the  students,  again  in  selected  groups,  to 
inspect  the  classes  at  their  ordinary  work.  In  these  various  ways  he 
has  succeeded  at  once  in  interesting  the  students  of  the  different  years 
in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  in  the  practical  methods  of  doing  it.  He 
has  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  practical  methods  of  observa- 
tion, and  less  to  systematic  exposition. 

"  (2)  The  visit  to  the  North  Canongate  School  deserves  somewhat 
more  detailed  description.  The  students  (both  males  and  females  were 
senior  students)  were  requested  to  proceed  to  the  different  classes,  to 
select,  each,  any  child  that  seemed  to  suffer  from  any  defect,  examine 
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the  child  with  some  care,  and  write  down  the  reason  given  for  con- 
sidering that  any  defect  existed.  This  was  done  outside  the  teaching 
room.  Next,  the  student  brought  forward  the  selected  child,  and  was 
cross-examined  on  the  conditions  alleged.  The  rest  of  the  class  were 
required  to  criticise  and  supplement.  When  one  student  came  in  with 
a  ehildy  another  proceeded  to  the  corridor  and,  in  due  time,  brought  in 
the  child  selected  by  him  or  her.  Then  the  same  process  was  gone 
through.  In  this  way,  practically  the  whole  class  had  examined,  at 
least,  one  child,  and  had  the  advantage  of  observing  all  the  children 
and  criticising  the  conclusions  come  to  by  the  other  students.  The 
demonstration  was  at  once  general  and  special.  The  lecturer  brought 
out,  without  loss  of  time,  the  leading  points.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
some  twenty  to  thirty  children  had  been  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
everv  student  was  able  to  observe  with  accuracy,  and  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  on,  the  leading  features  of  the  case.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  the  second  hour,  when  the  male  senior  students  were 
present.  Among  the  defects  discovered  were  the  following : — ^mouth- 
breathing  (several  cases),  defective  eye-si^ht,  skin  diseases — ^including 
scabies,  impetigo,  eczema,  and  others — ^ricKets  and  large  glands,  dea^ 
ness,  adenoids,  cleft  palate,  malnutrition,  ansemia,  parafysis,  feeble- 
mindedness (cretinoid  and  mongoloid  cases). 

"  (3)  In  my  last  report  on  this  college,  I  indicated  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  large  supply  of  cases  for  demonstration,  but  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  completely  surmounted,  and,  as  indicated  above,  the 
supply  of  material  has  been  even  greater  than  last  year.  The  work  at 
this  and  some  other  colleges  clearly  shows  that,  without  any  serious 
interruption  of  school  work,  large  numbers  of  suitable  children  can 
readily  be  provided  for  teaching  purposes. 

"  (4)  In  the  course  of  the  examinations,  every  care  was  taken  with 
the  children,  who  were  handled  sympathetically  and  tenderly." 

Edinburgh— Episcopal  Training  College. 

"  The  lecturer  had  put  on  the  black-board  the  items  of  the  schedule 
now  appended.  Five  children  from  the  Practising  School  were  in 
sttenoance.  The  students  filled  in  for  each  case  the  information 
required  in  the  schedule.  Each  child  was  examined  individually  for 
appearance,  posture,  grasp,  etc.  The  special  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
£^esight  and  the  Testing  of  Vision.  The  methods  of  testing  for 
defects  of  vision,  including  astigmatism  and  colour  vision,  were  clearly 
explained  and  illustrated  with  selected  children.  Notes  were  taken 
by  the  students  as  part  of  the  schedule.  The  schedule  as  filled  in  was 
to  be  reckoned  for  the  final  mark. 

^'  Several  demonstrations  were  given  during  the  course  and  included 
as  many  of  the  ordinary  school  defects  and  diseases  as  were  available. 
The  leadin<|^  feature  of  the  demonstration  attended  was  that  the 
children  were,  from  the  ordinary  teacher's  standpoint,  normal,  and  yet 
revealed  distinct  defects  of  eyesight.  The  Lecturer  has  endeavoured 
throughout  to  avoid  what  is  merely  medical  and  to  emphasise  the 
points  that  demand  the  teacher's  attention  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  work." 

Glasgow— Established  Church  Training  College. 

"An  exposition  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  Medical  Officer. 

"The  subjects  for  the  day  were  the  development  of  muscle  by 
exercise,  and  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  subjects  were 
treated  in  a  way  entirely  practical  and  lucid*    In  the  case  of  the  ear,  i^ 
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considerable,  but  not  an  excessive,  amount  of  detail  was  given.  The 
points  chosen  were  all  such  aa  any  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to 
deal  with. 

''These  expositions  were  all  supplemented  by  clinical  demonstrations 
on  the  same  lines  as  last  year. 

"At  this  college  the  Laws  of  Health  were  taught  with  great  efficiency 
along  three  lines : — first,  a  general  course  of  hygiene ;  second,  a  series 
of  medical  expositions ;  third,  a  systematic  medical  examination  of  the 
children  in  the  Practising  School,  the  inspection  being  carried  to  the 
point  most  serviceable  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  students. 
During  the  year  a  special  inspection  of  the  eyes  was  completed.  The 
report  shows  that  the  work  had  been  done  with  extreme  care  and 
thoroughness.  The  students  had  at  every  stage  assisted  in  the  work 
of  examination,  and  in  the  reoording  of  results.  They  have  thus  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  the  general  courto  in  hygiene  and  the 
general  medical  expositions,  but  also  of  the  general  examination  of 
pupils  <md  the  special  examination  of  particular  organs.  The  con- 
current inspection  of  the  school  children  forms  an  admirable  basis  for 
practical  instruction. 

"I  append  the  form  of  letter  sent  to  the  parents  in  every  case  where 
defects  of  vision  were  discovered.  The  issuing  of  such  a  letter  is 
entirely  on  the  right  lines.'*     (See  Appendix  IV.) 

Gf-asgow—United  Free  Church  Training  Ck)Li.EGK. 

"The  method  of  instruction  indicated  in  last  year's  Beport  has  been 
developed  and  elaborated  with  entire  success.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Master  of  Method  of  the  College,  Mr.  ^Ilood,  with  the  Medical 
Lecturer,  has  had  a  very  happy  result.  The  nature  of  the  demonstra- 
tion deserves  to  be  recorded  with  some  detail. 

"  Although  only  one  hour  a  week  is  required  from  the  lecturer,  he 
has  visited  the  school  very  frequently  in  order  to  discover  children  in 
the  Practising  School  suitable  for  concrete  demonstrations  to  the 
studenta  As  the  result,  he  was  able,  in  concert  with  the  Master  of 
Method,  to  produce  some  sixteen  children  to  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  respiratory  obstructions  and  their  serious  consequences  both  to 
immediate  school  work  and  to  the  nutrition  of  the  children.  But  the 
essential  novelty  of  the  demonstration  arose  out  of  this,  that,  instead 
of  beinff  directly  examined  medically,  the  children  were  exercised  in  a 
model  lesson  in  phonetics  by  the  Master  of  Method.  Before  the 
entry  of  the  children  into  the  room,  the  students  were  instructed 
generally  in  the  leading  points,  and  directed  to  record  their  observations. 
"  The  Master  of  Method  had  selected  a  series  of  words  and  expressions 
to  bring  out  precisely  the  results  of  respiratory  obstruction.  The 
leading  words  were  these : — 

Man  nose  mass 

may  gnat  singing 

mug  nut  swimming 

mat  name  ringing 

know  mane  beginning. 

"Several  of  the  children  were  mouth-breathers;  two  or  three  of 
them  were  slightly  deaf ;  two  or  three  were  normal  A  child  was 
selected  for  a  short  lesson.  He  was  requested  to  pronounce  some  of 
the  above  words  after  the  teacher.  The  words  were  repeated  acain 
and  again,  imtil  the  greatest  accuracy  of  pronunciation  that  the  child 
was  capable  of  had  l^n  attained.  Then  the  child  was  requested  to 
read  some  sentences  from  his  ordinary  class-book.    As  a  contrast,  otie 
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of  the  normal  children  was  required  to  read  the  same  or  similar 
passages,  and  to  pronounce  the  same  words.  The  children  were  a 
shade  more  nervous  and  excited  than  they  probably  would  have  been 
in  normal  oonditions,  but  they  were  so  excellently  handled  that  this 
was  hardly  apparent.  Words  like  *  man '  were  not  fully  pronounced 
by  those  suffering  from  adenoids.  Words  like  *  singing/  *  swimming,' 
etc.,  broucht  out,  in  the  most  striking  way,  the  existence  of  tonsillary 
or  adenoid  obstructions.  Further,  the  halting  and  '  backward '  quality 
of  the  reading  was  ver}'  obvious  in  the  more  pronounced  cases.  The 
attitudes  of  the  children,  the  tendency  to  stand  on  one  foot,  the  forward 
8  oop  of  the  head,  the  flatness  of  the  chest,  the  somewhat  dull  aspect  of 
the  face,  the  open  mouth,  etc.,  were  all  abundantly  obvious.  But, 
through  the  whole  demonstration,  the  susceptibilities  of  the  children 
were  absolutely  untouched.  They  seemed  quite  to  understand  that 
they  were  being  supervised  in  the  customary  manner  of  the  Practising 
School.  The  lesson  was  followed  by  one  or  two  simple  breathing 
exercises  done  to  the  word  of  command.  This  brought  out  the  slight 
lack  of  attention  in  some  of  the  pupils  and  the  slight  deafness  iti  others 

*'  When  the  lesson  was  over,  the  children  were  marched  round  the 
room  so  that  all  the  students  could  appreciate  at  close  quarters  the 
want  of  spontaneity  and  somewhat  stunted  growth  of  some,  the  pallor 
of  others,  the  slight  hesitation  in  others  to  the  word  of  command. 

"When  the  children  had  left  the  room,  the  lecturer  called  attention 
to  the  leading  facts  emerging  at  the  demonstration.  He  afterwards 
gave  some  detailed  explanation,  by  models  and  diagrams,  of  the  nasal 
passages  and  the  back  of  the  mouth.     This  completed  the  lesion. 

"'Die  demonstration  was  in  every  respect  successful.  It  fulfilled,  in 
the  most  detailed  way,  the  primary  purpose  of  a  course  in  the  laws  of 
health,  namely,  the  putting  of  the  teacher  in  the  attitude  of  observing 
the  physical  defects  that  obstruct  his  specific  work  as  a  teacher.  These 
defects  were  all  observed  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
lessoiL  Indeed,  the  demonstration  constituted  a  strong  justification 
for  the  systematic  teaching  of  phonetics.  Phonetics,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  discipline,  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  method  of 
fmictional  diagnosis  of  defective  conditions." 

^^I  kaT«  described  above,  with  considerable  detail,  the  method 
followed  in  the  winter  part  of  the  course.  The  present  demonstration 
was  on  somewhat  different  lines.  A  number  of  children  were  selected 
from  the  Practising  School,  some  suffering  from  defects,  others  normal. 
The  stndents  were  all  assembled.  Each  child  was  made  to  walk  in 
front  of  them,  to  do  such  actions  as  brought  into  prominence  any 
special  bodily  peculiarity,  to  answer  questions,  or  otherwise  to  display 
such  mental  capacity  as  he  had.  The  students  were  instructed  to 
note  down  their  observations  and  afterwards  to  wriie  them  out  in  full. 
The  resulting  papers  were  taken  into  account  in  settling  a  final  mark. 
The  precise  instructions  given  to  the  students  are  contained  in  the 
paper  appended.    (See  Appendix  I.) 

"  At  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  cases  chosen  were  the  following  : — a 
well-marked  case  of  rickets ;  a  second  well-marked  case  of  rickets ;  an 
anssmic  and  a  healthy  diild  exhibited  side  by  side ;  a  mouth-breather, 
whose  pronunciation  was  defective ;  a  mentally  deficient  child,  who 
said  that  two  and  two  were  three  and  two  and  one  were  four  and 
whose  gait  was  very  uncertain ;  another  ca8e  of  mental  deficiency ; 
a  third  case  of  marked  delay  in  development,  with  mental  deficiency, 
and  one  or  two  other  cases. 
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"  Every  effort  has  been  made  at  this  College  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
prospective  needs  of  the  practical  teacher.  In  this  objecti  the  methods 
adopted  have  been  entirely  successful." 

Olasoow— BoMAN  Gathoug  Training  Collbob. 

"  Some  twelve  children  had  been  taken  from  the  school,  some  of  them 
normal,  some  of  them  distinctly  affected  with  adenoids  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  some  of  them  slightly  deaf.  The  teacher  gave  a  model  lesson  in 
phonetics.  She  taught  m  particular  the  sounds  b,  m,  d,  n,  g,  ng.  The 
lesson  proceeded  for  half-an-hour.  The  children  showed  the  Keenest 
interest  in  the  work.  Individually  and  collectively,  they  reproduced 
the  sounds  precisely,  and  obviously  grasped  their  si^nilicanGe.  Selected 
children  were  required  to  read  words  involving  nasaisounds.  The  lesson 
was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  precisely  the  nature  of  nasal  and  throat 
obstructions.  One  or  two  slightly  deaf  children  were  put  at  a  distance 
and  made  to  repeat  lines  after  the  teacher. 

'<  Meanwhile,  the  students,  who  were  all  second-year  students,  had 
been  instructed  to  record  their  observations.  These  observations  were 
discussed  in  detail  afterwards  by  the  lecturer,  who  supplemented  the 
demonstration  by  a  systematic  explanation  of  obstruction  due  to  en- 
larged tonsils,  adenoids,  catarrh  of  the  nose,  etc. 

^*  The  lesson  was  in  every  respect  successful.  It  brought  out  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  children  more  seriously  flSfected.  It 
demonstrated  in  a  precise  experimental  way  the  effects  of  nasal  or 
throat  obstruction  on  the  formation  of  sounds.  It  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  observing  the  disturbance  to  nutrition  that  results  from 
impaired  resniration.  The  subsequent  questioning  of  the  students 
made  it  abunaantly  clear  that  all  the  leading  points  had  been  thoroughly 
grasped. 

**  (2)  As  in  the  previous  demonstration  at  the  United  Free  Church 
Training  College,  so  at  the  present  demonstration — ^it  was  clear  that  the 
ordinary  processes  of  .teaching  may  be  made  systematically  to  subserve  the 
primary  purposes  of  a  course  in  the  laws  of  health.  This  is  a  point  of 
primary  importance  for  practice.  It  is  the  necessary  and  correct  supple- 
ment to  any  course  of  theoretical  instruction.  It  trains  the  teacher  to 
observe  the  physical  results  incident  to  his  ordinary  routine  work.  It 
thus  prepares  him  to  select  for  medical  examination  any  children  showing 
special  defects.  It  combines  the  lay  and  medical  in  the  concrete  work 
of  a  school 

"The  demonstration  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  actual  specimens 
of  excised  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  by  models  and  diagrams.  Each 
case  was  gone  over  in  detail  after  the  children  had  left  the  room. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  lesson,  breathing  exercises  were  given." 

Aberdeen — Kino's  Students. 

"Fourteen  children  had  been  selected.  They  included  a  case  of 
defective  eyesight,  deafness,  rickets,  mouth-breathing,  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  die  questions  of  height  and 
weight,  obvious  physical  defects  such  as  hare-lip,  defects  of  speech — 
such  as  stammering,  lisping,  misuse  of  the  voiced-deafness,  obstniotioiis 
to  respiration,  adenoids,  running  ears,  rickets,  eyesight.  Most  6l 
these  topics  she  was  able  to  illustrate  from  the  children  present." 

St.  Andrews — ^Kino's  Students. 

"(1)  Some  eight  or  nine  children  had  been  selected  from  the 
classes  in  the  Burgh  School.  A  room  in  the  school  was  set  apart  for 
the  examination. 
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"  (2)  The  children  had  been  selected  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Tarions  classes,  who  had  been  requested  to  present  any  of  their  pupils 
that  showed  any  peculiarity  of  hearing  or  vision  or  other  trouble. 
Each  child  was  assigned  to  two  students,  who  proceeded  systematic- 
ally to  examine  the  height,  weight,  general  appearance,  dynamo- 
metric  power,  vision,  hearing,  teeth,  and  the  girth  of  the  chest 
measured  above  the  clothing.  The  results  were  carefully  recorded  in 
their  notebooks,  and  the  reports  to  be  afterwards  sent  in  were  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  assigning  the  final  mark.  The  vision  was 
tested  with  the  ordinary  types  and  astigmatic  lines.  The  hearing  was 
tested  in  a  separate  quiet  room  with  watch  and  whisper. 

"  It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  work 
had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  that  their  instruction  had  been  sound 
and  practical,  and  that  they  thoroughly  understood  what  to  look  for 
and  how  to  look  for  it.  The  children,  with  one  exception,  were  all  in 
a  state  of  good  nutrition  and  were  not  suffering  from  any  cross 
disease,  but  they  formed  excellent  material  for  the  purpose  intended." 

GukSGOw—KiNG's  Students. 

"  Chsses  in  a  Special  School — (1)  Some  eight  children,  whose  history  had 
previously  been  inquired  into  by  the  lecturer,  were  brought  forward, 
one  by  one.  The  demonstration  did  not  take  place  in  the  same  room 
as  the  classes  were  held- in,  because  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  strangers  resulted  in  considerable  excitement  and 
disorganisation  of  the  classes.  The  first  case  was  an  epileptic  boy. 
The  special  features  of  his  nutrition  and  mental  condition  were  com- 
mented upon.  His  imperfect  gait  was  demonstrated.  The  next  case 
was  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  whose  physical  development  was  very  imperiect, 
whose  mental  development  was  extremely  defective,  but  whose  in- 
telligence was  equal  to  conveying  a  message  with  fair  accuracy.  The 
third  was  a  cretin,  who,  under  treat^ment  with  thyroid  extract,  had 
improved  very  greatly  both  in  physique  and  in  intelligence.  The 
fourth  case  was  a  girl  of  defective  intelligence.  She  also  sufiered  from 
rickets.  The  fifth  case  was  a  microcephalic  boy.  He  read  well,  he  had 
considerable  intelligence,  but  lacked  initiative.  The  sixth  case  was  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  whose  mental  condition  was  still  more  or  less  childish. 
Ti  e  seventh  case  was  a  paralytic  girl.  The  difierence  between  infantile 
paralysis  and  birth  palsy  was  exhibited  clearly  in  this  case.  The 
eighth  case  was  a  boy  of  very  weak  intelligence. 

'^The  leading  features  of  mental  deficiency  were  amply  illustrated  in 
chose  cases. 

"  (2)  The  King*s  Students  of  Glasgow  are  fortunate  in  having  access 
to  such  a  wealth  of  valuable  material." 

Dundee— King's  Students. 

''The  lecture  covered  a  discussion  of  the  circulation,  heart-strain, 
pulse,  respiration,  obstructions  to  respiration,  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  skin,  hair,  nails,  the  phvsiological  purposes  of  cleanliness,  school 
baths,  etc.    The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  dia^ms. 

''Afterwards  I  saw  the  same  students  at  physical  drill  m  the 
gymnasium.  In  this  college,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  link  the 
class  on  the  laws  of  health  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  physical 
training  of  the  students.  This  is  a  great  advantage.  The  practical 
exercises  enabled  the  students  to  verify  the  general  physiological 
principles  laid  down. 
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"The  lectures  were  supplemented  by  an  extensive  series  of  school 
demonstration&,  conducted  with  small  groups  of  the  students. 

"On  the  28th  June,  1906,  I  attended  a  school  demonstration  at 
School. 

"  Some  thirty  children  had  been  selected  by  the  head-master.  Each 
of  them  suffered  from  some  defect  more  or  less  obvious.  They  were 
provided  with  brown  paper  and  coloured  chalk  and  requested  to  draw 
whatever  they  remembered  or  liked  best.  Meanwhile,  the  students 
were  instructed  to  make  observations  of  the  children,  the  school 
benches,  the  lighting,  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  general  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  school-room.  All  these  were  duly  recorded.  The 
drawing  lesson  formed  a  good  occasion  for  observing  posture,  eyesigh:, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  nutrition,  pallor,  hair,  skin,  deformities, 
etc.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  twelve  students  took  part  in  the 
demonstration.  I  examined  their  observation  record  and  found  that  it 
gave  distinct  evidence  not  only  of  good  assimilation  of  the  systematic 
lectures,  but  also  of  capacity  to  observe.  In  every  case  the  points 
noted  were  practical  and  as  accurate  as  could  properly  be  expected  in  a 
non-technical  description. 

**(2)  At  other  Hchools,  lessons  in  singing,  or  reading,  or  sewing  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  made  the  occasion  for  observation.  This  order  of 
inspection  can  be  conducted  with  very  little  disturbance  to  school 
work. 

"  (3)  As  a  supplement  to  this  demonstrationj  Dr.  Templeman  drew 
attention  to  the  salient  points  in  the  Ling  Association  posture  diagrams. 
He  pointed  the  description  by  a  reference  to  the  children  actually 
present.  He  also  directed  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  the  room,  the  defects  of  class-room  structure  and  of  the 
school  site  as  a  whole." 

Eighth — Conclusion. 

At  the  present  stage,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  stereotype  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  this  growing  subject.  From  the 
illustrations  given,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  good  ways  of 
attaining  to  tne  same  result.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
classes;  much  on  the  materials  available  for  demonstration. 
Accordingly,  I  here  content  myself  with  general  indications  of 
what  has  been  foimd  practicable  and  profitable.  But  I  may 
express  the  hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  general  principle 
of  the  course  is  better  understood,  the  methods  of  instruction 
will  steadily  tend  towards  observation  of  the  concrete  child,  and 
away  from  generalised  physiology  and  the  technical  descriptions 
of  anatomy.  This  is  the  only  recommendation  that  I  feel  called 
upon  to  make.  Doubtless,  as  the  relations  between  the  Provincial 
Committees  and  the  School  Boards  evolve  into  a  smoothly-working 
form,  the  lecturers  will  cease  to  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
procuring  abundant  clinical  material. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  LESLIE  MACKENZEE,  M.D. 
The  Secretary, 

Scotch  EdAioation  Department. 
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APPENDIX  I, 

Glaboow  :  Uiann)  Fbbb  Chubch  Teaikino  Ck>LLBas. 

Cotes  for  Observation. 

Student's  Name 

Note  carefully  the  appearance  of  the  children.  Each  may  be  taken  as  a 
^rpe  of  different  claBsea  of  children  attending  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 
State  fully  what  measures  you  would  adopt  in  carrying  out  the  ordinaij 
daily  worK  of  the  school,  not  only  to  prevent  any  aggravation,  but,  if 
possible,  to  secure  an  alleviation  of  the  specific  troubles  from  which  each 
child  suffers.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  phjrsical  exercises,  position 
in  class,  amount  of  standing  or  sitting,  reading,  writing,  advice  (where 
possible)  to  the  parents  or  to  the  children  themselves. 

1  &  2.    Cases  of  Rickets. 

3.  Anaemic. 

4.  Adenoids. 

5.  Squint 

6.  Defective  (mentally). 

7.  Ill-health  (dry,  flat  hair,  ill-nourished,  prominent  eyes). 

8.  Retarded  development. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Glasgow  :  UNiwn)  Free  Church  Training  Collbgb. 

Practical  Observations  on  Physical  Condition  of  Pupils  in  Practising 
School  {based  on  Theoretical  Covrse  of  Lectures  on  Health), 

Class. — Supplementary. 
Average  Am  of  Pupils. — 19-15. 
Subject  of  Lesson. —  Writinff. 

Hour  (Give  interval  from  period  of  relaxation).— ii  .50  a^m.  to  12,0.    Two 
hours, 

TempemtoeofRoomUfSX"''*}'??: 

Duration  of  Effective  Attention.— 50  mirnues. 

Any  Evidence  of  Fatigue  during  Lesson :  If  so,  what  evidence  I^A  little 

restlessness  towards  end  of  lesson. 
Indicate  any  children  who  may  appear  to  you  to  be-^ 
(a)  "  Backward"  in  intelligence.— TA^e  are  none. 

((1)  4^1,  back  bent  too  much ; 
u 


(c)  Defective  in  vision     \  ^ 


,  466^  head  too  far  forward 
when  writing. 


{d)  Defective  in  hearing 
\e)  Mouth-breathers. 
(/)  Subject  of  other  defect  or  disease,  t.«.,  Swollen  Glands,  Running 
Ear,  Inflamed  Eye.  Skin  Affections  (including  Rashes  of  In- 
fectious Diseases).  Persistent  Cough. 
i?i6,  Mn  eru/ption  round  mouth. 
tSO,  skin  eruption  on  brow. 
If  you  see  any  fair  grounds  for  exempting  any  particular  child  from  Drill, 

give  vour  reasons. 
Any  other  remarks, 

5i5,  stcummersy  sometimes  ca/nnot  speaJc  at  all. 
680,  pale  face. 
iS8^  pale  face. 

Student's  Yl^me.—A.L.H. 
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APPENDIX  m. 

EDiNBinbOH :  Ukitid  Fsn  Church  Traihino  Colupgk. 

Scheme  of  the  BfmHne  ExaminaUon  of  Children. 

1.  Name 

2.  Address 

3.  Age Weight Height Ft In. 

4.  Geneiul  Inspection  : — 

(a)  General  Cleanliness 

(b)  Attitude 

(c)  ndineas 

5.  Regional  Inspection :— 

(a)  Skull.— Dolieocephalic Brachyoephalic 

b)  Scalp.— Eruptions Crusts,  &c 

(c)  Facies.— 

Mouth  Breathing Frowning 

Grimaces Pallor 

(cO  Neck.— Glands Scan 

(e)  Mouth. — General  Cleanliness  of  the  Teeth 

Number Condition 

6.  General  Nutrition  :— General  Appearance 

RiChtAfiD.       Left  Am. 

Muscularity — (a)  Circumference  at  Biceps In In. 

sight  Leg.       LefiLer 

(6)  Circumference  at  Calf In. .In. 

Dynamometric  Record— Right  Hand Left  Hand 

Ergo^phic  Record— Weight Frequency 

7.  Examination  of  Vision  : — 

(a)  Acuity  JD^ read  at  a  distance  of  20  feet 

I  D=r read  at  a  distance  of  3  feet. 


_ read  at  a  distance  of  90  feet 

, read  at  a  distance  of  3  feet. 


IS::: 

(6)  Astigmatism.— Right  Eye Left  Eye (c)  Colour  Sensation 

(d)  Squints (e)  Colour  of  Iris (/)  Headache 

8.  Examination  of  Hearing  :— 

{Right  Ear 
Left  Ear 

9.  General  Intelligence  :— 
10.  Report:— 

APPENDIX  IV. 
Glasgow  :  Estabushed  Church  Traikdcg  College. 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madam, 

The  Medical  OflBcer  reports  that  in  the  course  of  his 

examination  of  Class ,  he  has  observed  that  the  (eyes,  ears,  etc.)  of 

your should  be  under  treatment,  and  I  write  to  suggest  that 

you  should  take  medical  advice  on  the  case. 

Yours,  etc., 
,  Principal. 
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General  Report /or  tA^  yea/r  1906  hy  A.  E.  Scouqal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
His  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspecixn*  of  Schools,  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Southern  Division  op 
Scotland. 


Mt  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
third  General  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 

I  have  acain  had  very  little  opportunity  of  personally  seeing 
the  work  of  these  classes ;  but  from  the  full  and  lucid  reports 
of  my  colleagues  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  clear 
and  complete  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  Continuation 
Class  work  of  the  Division.  This  I  shall  now  try  to  lay  before 
Your  Lordships. 

The  aims  of  Continuation  Classes,  and  the  possibilities  which  Signs  of 
the  Continuation  Class  system  opens  up  to  students,  are  being  progress, 
more  widelv  reco^ized  as  time  goes  on.  While  there  has  not 
been  any  laige  increase  in  the  number  of  centres,  there  has 
been  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  them.  More  centres 
have  been  established  in  rural  districts  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  number  of  individual  pupils  in  attendance  at  Continuation 
Classes  is  also  on  the  increase,  Doth  in  town  and  in  country.  It 
is  still,  however,  true  that  very  few  school  boards  indeed,  either 
in  town  or  in  coimtry,  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  securing  complete  continuity  of  instruction  for  the  pupils 
who  leave  the  day  schools  under  their  charge.  Too  often  there 
is  a  period  during  which  the  pupil  is  entirely  severed  from 
connection  with  educative  influences  of  any  sort,  and  such  a 
lapse  is  worse  than  mere  stagnation. 

One  feature  must  be  noted  as  of  special  importance.    The  Work  of 
management  of  many   classes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Technical 
Techmcal  Education  Committees  of  County  Councils,  and  much  p^^^^H^L 
of  the  increased  interest  in  the  work  is  directly  due  to  the  action  of^oJ^nty 
of  these  committees,  which  often  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  CJoancila. 
of  an  educational  enthusiast  as  organizing  secretary.    In  Fife, 
in  Linlithgowshire,   and   in    Stirlingshire    these    committees 
either  have  organized  classes  of  their  own  or  have  given  assistance 
to  classes  under  separate  management.    On  this  matter  Mr. 
Jamieson  reports : — 

"The  classes  in  Cookery  organized  by  the  Linlithgowshire  Technical  linlithgow- 
Committee  were  both  popular  and  successful,  and  auite  a  number  of  g]|2i>e, 
nmilar  cLusses  have  this  (1906-7)  session  been  establianed  in  Midlothian 
by  the  committee  for  that  county." 

And  Dr.  Dunn  reports : — 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fife  County  Council  Committee  classes  pifegi^fe. 
were  opened  at  over  thirty  centres  for  the  teaching  of  Needlework,  Dress- 
makingi  Cookery,  and  Laundry  work.     These  classes  were  well  attended, 
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and  they  seonied  to  meet  a  felt  want.  At  some  centres  a  new  sabjac^i 
Millinery^  was  added,  and  proved  very  {lopular.  These  oiaasea  *re 
growing  in  favour,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  organizing  secretary,  writes 
that  hifl  committee  could  not  overtake  all  the  centi*es,  even  with  an 
increased  staff." 

In  his  report  on  the  Stirling  district  Mr.  Millar  speaks  in 
somewhat  similar  terms : — 

Stirling-  "The  classes  for  Industrial  Subjects  were  unusually  successful    This 

shire.  ^^^^  greatly  due  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  County  Technical  £ducati()n 

Committees.  Under  their  auspices  several  schools  were  opened  in 
outlying  ruml  districts  in  Stirlin^hire,  and  in  all  thirty  schools  received 
some  subsidy.  All  the  five  Contmuation  Schools  in  the  county  erf  Kinross 
were  subsidized,  and  the  cost  to  ratepayers  was  practically  nil. 

Financial  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  still  in  so  many  cases  managers 

aspect.  concentrate  almost  all  their  attention  upon  the  merely  financial 

aspect  of  the  Continuation  Class  work.  They  are  too  apt  to 
reckon  the  government  grant  ns  the  only  credit  item  to  be  set 
against  their  expenditure  on  this  work,  and  to  ignore  the 
valuable  asset  of  its  educational  benefit  to  the  community.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  board  to  stop  a  proposed  class  a£ter  a 
few  meetings,  on  the  plea  that  the  government  grant  will  not 
cover  the  expenditure  and  that  consequently  the  rates  are  in 
danger  of  being  raised.  . 
Staffing.  Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  the  staffii^  of 

the  classes.  As  a  rule,  the  teacner  of  classes  in  Divisions  T.  aad 
II.  is  a  day  school  teacher  doing,  besides,  full  day  school  work. 
The  objections  to  this  arrangement,  and  some  considerations 
that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  it,  have  been  dealt  with  in  former 
reports,  yet  the  importance  of  the  matter  has  caused  several  of 
my  coUeagueB  to  recur  to  it  in  their  reports  for  this  year.  For 
example,  Mr.  Michie,  speaking  of  the  work  in  country  schools, 
writes : — 

Afr,  Michie.  "  The  instructor  is  almost  invariably  a  day  school  teacher,  and  it  is  too 
mudi  to  expect  that  he  can  bring  the  freshness,  enthusiasm^  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  reouirements  of  the  students  that  are  necessary  to 
command  success  in  dealing  with  evening  classes.  Until  managers  are 
prepared  to  face  the  problem  of  securing  special  teachers,  no  great  improve- 
ment can  be  looked  for." 

And,  referring  to  similar  cases,  Mr.  Bobb  remarks : — 

Mr.  RM.  '*  The  vital  question  is  one  of  staff.  Every  country  village  cannot  possess 
a  young,  vigorous  teacher  with  superabundant  energy,  yet  every  village 
ought  to  have  a  good  Continuation  Class.  Boards  have  not  yet  realised 
that  something  might  be  done  by  the  importation  of  special  teachers  f<a 
these  classes,  nor  have  they  quite  realised  that  successful  classes  need  not 
mean  serious  financial  loss ;  otherwise  they  would  be  at  greater  pains  to 
secure  the  essentials  of  success." 

As  a  rule,  classes  in  Divisions  III.  and  lY.  are  taught  by 
outside  experts,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  contrast  between  the  work  done  in  city  schools  and  that 
done  in  country  schools,  especially  in  the  more  elementaiy 
stages,  is  still  very  marked.    As  to  this  Mr.  Clark  writes : — 

"On  a  general  survey,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  outside  the 
more  important  centres  ot  pjopulation  the  Continuation  Class  is  moribund. 
To  this  several  causes  contribute,  of  which  probably  the  chief  are  a  certain 
apathy  among  the  agricultural  population  towards  education,  and  the  lack 


City  and 
country 
classes 
compared. 

In  country 
districts. 

Mr.  Clark. 
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of  enthtiaiasin  in  the  working  of  the  classes  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
Mid,  to  some  extent  also,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers*" 

And  Mr.  Home  remarks : — 

'•We  have  all  observed  the  pleasing  air  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  j/>..  ffome. 
pervades  a  good  rural    Supplementary  Class  :    if   similar   interest   and 
enthusiasm  can  be  instilled  into  the  rural  Continuation  Class  there  is  still 
a  future  of  usefulness  before  it." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  country  portions  of  the  Edinburgh 
district,  as  to  which  Mr.  Michie  reports ; — 

"  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs.     The  classes  jfr,  Michie, 
under  Division  II.  have  too  little  direct  bearing  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  district     The  subjects  professed  are  sometimes  a 
heterozeneouA  collecticm  with  no  very  definite  aim  in  view,  and  are  taught 
along  the  lines  of  some  antiquated  text-book." 

By  way  of  contrast  it  may  be  useful  to  cjuote  one  or  two  In  towns, 
passages  regarding  classes  held  in  towns  or  cities.     Mr.  Clark 
reports : — 

The  classes  in  industrial  sulyects  held  in  Caledonian  Boad  School,  Perthv 
Perth,  were  again  attended  by  large  numbers  of  young  women,  and  there 
at  least  there  was  no  sign  of  abating  interest" 

And  with  reference  to  the  classes  under  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board  Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  reports : — 

"The  Board  have  made  every  effort  to  make  the  classes  as  widely  known  Edinburgh.- 
as  possible  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  employers,  and  there  is  a  fiprati- 
fying  increase  in  the  numbers  enrolled.      The  attendance,  too,  is  almost 
perfect,  and  the  numbers  who  return  for  a  second  and  a  third  year  give 
ample  evidence  that  the  classes  are  appreciated." 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  success  of  Continuation  Classes  Influence 
depends  on  the  subject  or  subjects  taken  up  for  study.  This  ^J  selection 
may  not  have  all,  but  it  certainly  has  much,  to  do  with  the  ^  ^'^  J®^  • 
Bparked  contrast  between  country  and  city  classes.  The  general 
opinion  of  my  colleagues  is  that  classes  in  Division  II.  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  in  Division  I.  For  this 
there  are  various  reasons.  Pupils  in  Division  I.  frequently 
attend  from  motives  less  Ukely  to  induce  them  to  take  their 
work  seriously  than  the  motives  which  actuate  pupils  in  the 
higher  divisions.  In  some  cases,  classes  in  Division  I.  exist 
simply  in  order  to  makeprovision  for  pupils  exempted  from 
day  school  attendance.  These  classes  are  the  least  satisfactory 
of  aH  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  in  Division  II.  usually  attend 
with  a  perfectly  definite  purpose,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  in 
arranging  the  work  gives  consideration  to  the  particular  aim  of 
each  pupil. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  factor  in  determining  Importance 
the  success  of  these  classes  is  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  ^^  attitude 
his  work.    When  Supplementary  Classes  have  reached  a  fuller  ^^^^  i^ 
development  in  the  day  school  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  work, 
an  improvement  in  this  matter,  especiallv  seeing  that  the  work 
of  Division  I.  has  now  been  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  Supple- 
mentary Glasses. 

The  value  and  the  use  of  the  Merit  Certificate  as  a  passport  The  Merit 
to  classes  in  Division  II.  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  realized.  Certificate 
In  this  connexion  there  arises  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  "id  ^ 
Article  29  of  the  Day  School  Code  a  point  of  some  importance  JiJ^^*^ 
which  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Your  Lordships. 

9629.  3  b2 
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This  point  is  clearly  put  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  -— 

*^  There  is  no  question  that  not  a  few  of  the  pupils  in  Division  I.  are  hoy^ 
and  girls  who  would,  under  faTouraUe  circumstancesj  have  been  quite  fit 
to  earn  a  Merit  Certificate  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  conaderaUe 
residuum  whose  progress  in  the  day  school  has  evidently  been  slight^  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  need  for  classes  in  this  division  will  never 
entirely  disappear.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  anotJier 
circumstance  that  is  not  without  its  effect  in  dindmshing  the  number 
of  Merit  Certificates  issued,  viz.,  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  foot- 
note to  Article  20  II.  of  the  Day  School  Code,  under  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a  child  to  remain  for  a  short  time  afUr  he  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  order  to  earn  a  Merit  Certificate.  This  may  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence,  but  if  a  boy  or  girl  is 
offered  a  situation  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  or  she  b  not  likely  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it  in  order  to  get  a  Merit  Certificate ;  and  cases  are 
not  uncommon  where  children  otherwise  qualified  have  lost  the  certi- 
ficate owing  to  the  condition  referred  to." 

In  certain  cases  every  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  see 
that  those  pupils  who  leave  the  Day  School  during  a  session  ffo  at 
once  to  Continuation  Glasses ;  but  too  often  nothii^  of  this  kind 
is  dona    As  Mr.  Gall  remarks, 

**  There  must  be  a  considerable  number  who  leave  the  day  school  at 

fourteen  but  either  do  not  come  to  the  evening  sohool  at  all  or  come  only  after 

'  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  during  which  thQV  have  forgotten  what  tke^  oace 

knew.  To  many  it  is  irksome  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  mai^ 

case  their  presence  renders  the  name  *  Continuation '  Class  a  misnomer.'* 

How  best  to  induce  such  scholars  to  pass  at  once  to  a  Con- 
tinuation Class  is  a  problem  well  worth  considering.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  legal  compulsion ;  but  this  might 
be  thought  a  further  infringement  of  the  ''  rights "  of  parents 
who  already  hold  it  a  hardship  to  maintain  their  cnildren 
at  school  as  late  as  the  age  of  fourteen.  Much  might  be  effected 
through  the  influence  of  employers  on  their  apprentices ;  bat 
the  co-operation  of  employers  m  this  direction  is  ov  no  means  so 
hearty  as  it  should  be.  In  Edinburgh  something  nas  been  done 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  business  firms  in  the  education  of 
their  employes,  and  to  le^d  them  specially,  to  recognize  and 
reward  those  members  of  their  stafiis  who  try  to  make  their 
services  more  intelligent  and  consequently  more  valuable.  In 
the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  no  indication 
that  employers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  Continuation 
Class  work ;  in  fact,  one  often  finds  pupils  seriously  hamper^  in 
their  attendance  owing  to  causes  wnich  a  little  adjustment 
might  remove* 

There  is  crying  need  for  the  better  correlation  of  out- 
lying classes  with  central  classes  for  advanced  ins  true  ticm.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  even  in  districts  where  advanced  cksBes 
aie  held  at  quite  a  convenient  centre  very  few  pupils  from  ihe 
outside  find  their  way  to  these  classea  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  outlying  districts  are  not  dovetailed  with  tiiose  in 
the  centre,  and  the  pupils  are  seldom  encouraged  to  proooed 
there.  This  arises  from  the  present  dual  control  of  Continuation 
Classes.    There  is  no  general  scheme  for  a  given  district 
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In  Edinburgh  many  of  the  students  in  ObntinuAtian  Classes  In  Edin- 
foUaw  out  their  studjes  in  subsequent  sossic^as  at  the  Heriot-  burgh. 
Watt  College.     Definite  arrangements   for  such    transference 
exist  and  are,  on  the  whole,  taken  considerable  advantage  of, 
though  as  yet  difficulties  arising  from  the  lack  of  convenient 
means  of  speedy  locomotion  interfere  with  the  perfect  working 
of  the  scheme.     In  Leith  similar  arrangements  for  co-ordination  j^  Leith. 
exist    As  to  these  Mr.  Barrie  reports : — 

"The  aim  in  the  ordinary  Continuation  Classes  in  Leith  is  to  work  up  jf,.,  Barrie, 
the  students  to  a  stage  of  advancement  (correlation  of  subjects  being 
carefully  attended  to)  that  allows  those  who  wish  it  the  opportunity  of 
entering  the  more  advanced  classes  in  Leith  Academy  and  Technical 
College  and  thus  continuing  their  studies  for  some  years  longer  in  which* 
ever  course  they  may  desire.  The  elementary  Continuation  Classes  are 
thTis  recognised  as  feeders  for  the  Technical  College.  This  is  an  admirably 
managed  institution,  where  advanced  instruction  in  a  great  variety  of 
bcanches  may  be  had." 

The  subjects  taught  show  very  little  variation  from  year  to  Subjects^ 
year.    In  iKvisian  II.  the  most  popular  Commercial  subjects  are  5>i^Sr?iT 
Book-keeping  and  Shorthand.    As  a  rule,  these  are  taught  by  Commercial 
experts,  and  good  progress  is  mada    Dr.  Dunn  instances  the  Course : 
School  of  Shorthand  at   Dunfermline  as  illustrative    of   the  Book- 
popularity  and  success  of  the  subject.     The  school  is  devoted  «?®PJ?^  ^"^ 
entirely  to  this  subject,  and  most  creditable  success  is  achieved  ^^^''^°*'*"- 
in  attaming  certificates  for  "  theory  "  and  "  speed." 

By  several  of  my  colleagues  mention  is  made  of  the  compara-  comptrative 
tive  neglect  of  En^ish  in  the  Commercial  Course.  This  is  much  SS^Jf  the  ^m' 
to  be  regretted ;  for,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  "«"**»  ^'^' 

^  Without  a  sound  knowledge  of  English,  and  the  facility  ia  English  Mr,  Wilson, 
composition  which  is  obtained  by  reading  good  English  authors,  satis- 
factory proiKress  in  commercial  subjects  can  hardly  be  expected.  A  lad 
mav  write  Shorthand  with  expertness,  and  mav  go  through  the  drudgery 
of  Book-keeping  mechanically,  yet  accurately,  who  cannot  write  a  succinct 
business  letter  without  bad  grammar  and  worse  spelling." 

Where  English  is  seriously  taken  up  the  teaching  of  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  scnool  reading-book  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Standard  works  are  read.  But  more  might  yet  be 
done  to  utilize  the  facilities  provided  by  libraries.  It  is  grati- 
fying, however,  to  find  a  growmg  number  of  pupils  desirous  of 
taking  English  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  culture  value.  Commercial 

Commercial  Correspondence  is,  as  a  rule,  too  artificial.    At  Corres- 
times  this  degenerates  into  a  mere  exercise  in  Penmanship.  pondence. 

It  is  greafly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  being  done  to  Commercial 
induce  pupils  to  rive  serious  attention  to  the  interesting  and  Geography, 
valuable  subject  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Domestic  subjects  are  still  both  popular  and  well  taught.  Domestic 
I>r8fl8making  an(i  Cookery  are  those  most  frequently  professed,  subjects. 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  pupils  returning  for  a  second  and 
a  thkd  year  to  the  same  class.  Where  the  County  Committees  are 
active,  as  in  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire,  very  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  But  Mr.  Fleming  reports  of 
the  Bordtt"  District  :— 

**  In  Division  EL  instruction  in  Commercial  Subjects  is  well  organised  in  Mr.Fleming, 
the  towns.    The  most  serious  defects  lie  in  the  poor  provision  made  for  the 
teaching  of  Cookery  and  other  domestic  subjects  suitable  for  girls.    I^ 
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must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Galashiels  and  Peebles  have  doa^  alt  tfait ' 
could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  premises  and  their  equipment    Bat  »o 
evening  classes  in  these  important  subjects  exist  in  Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Duns,  or  Innerleithen." 

Division  III.  Classes  in  Division  III.  aro  not  yet  so  numerous  as  could  be 
wished.  On  the  ^vork  of  these  classes  in  the  Soutliem  Division, 
I  am  favoured  with  the  following  report  by  Dr.  Macnair : — 

Dr,Macnair,     "  In  the  past  session  25  schools  were  recognised  as  centres  for  "  advanced 
specialised  mstructiou"  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.    The  foUow- 
Statistics       ^°*  ^Mib  shows  the  centres  and  the  courses  carried  on  at  each  : — 


Qiganiza- 
tion  of 
courses. 


Buildings 

and 

equipment. 


AHoaAcademv 

Bathgate  Academy          

Cowdenbeath  P.  S 

A 

£ 

B 

^ 

E 

B 

- 

— 

- 

- 

M 

- 

Bo'ness  Academy 

- 

£ 

B 

- 

- 

Broxburn  P.  S 

— 

E 

B 

M 

— 

Burntisland  P.  S 

- 

E 

B 

— 

- 

Dnnfermline  Technical  School  ... 

A 

E 

B 

M 

w 

Sinclairtown  P.  S 

— 

E 

B 

— 

- 

Edinburgh  Royal  Institution     ... 

A 

- 

B 

- 

- 

„       iTOigie  1^.  o.      ...        ... 

^       Leith  Walk  P.  S. 

— 

£ 

B 

— 

— 

^ 

£ 

B 

— 

~ 

„        Lothian  Road  P.  S.     ... 

- 

E 

B 

- 

- 

„       Sciennes  P.  S 

_ 

_ 

B 

- 

— 

Falkirk  School  of  Science  and 

Art       

A 

E 

B 

M 

- 

Bonnybridge  Foundry  Hall 
Galashiels  Technical  School 

A 

- 

- 

: 

w 

Hawick  Buccleuch  Institute      . . . 

A 

— 

_ 

~. 

w 

Leith  Technical  College 

A 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Leven  Qreig  Institute      

. 

£ 

B 

- 

— 

Linlithgow  Academy       

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

— 

£ 

B 

M 

— 

A 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Perth  Academy      

A 

E 

- 

- 

- 

,;     Sharp's  Institution 

A 

- 

B 

— 

« 

Stirling  High  School       

A 

£ 

B 

M 

.• 

Wemyss  Crossroads  P.  S 

— 

"• 

•" 

M 

— 

NoTB.— A=Art*    E^  Engineering.     B=  Building.  M= Mining.    W= Weaving. 

'  ^It  will  be  seen  that  courses  designed  for  apprentices  in  the  Engineering 
or  Building  Trades  are  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  courses  in  Art* 
Mining,  and  Weaving,  in  the  order  named. 

^  There  has  been  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  better  organisation  oi 
the  courses.  Mathematics  has  now  been  introduced  into  all  the  Engineer* 
ing.  Building,  and  Mining  courses  ;  and  now  that  it  is  generally  taught  on 
more  practical  lines,  the  ditiiculty  of  securing  re^ulai'  attendance  at  the 
classes  in  this  most  important  subject,  though  stiU  great,  is  less  than  in 
fbnner  years. 

"In  the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment  progress  is  unfortunately  very 
slow.  Only  five  of  the  twenty-five  institutions  in  the  list  given  above 
possess  premises  that  are  u^ed  exclusively  for  Continuation  Classes,  and  in 
no  case  were  these  premises  erected  for  their  present  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
best  housed  of  the  nve  are  Galashiels  TechnloaJ  School,  which  occupies  an 
old  factory  building,  and  the  School  of  Science  and  Art  at  Falkirk,  which 
is  accommodated  partly  in  a  disused  secondary  school  and  partly  in  a 
building  erected  many  years  ago  as  an  art  school.  The  work  of  the  other 
twenty  centres  is  carried  on  mainly  or  entirely  in  rooms  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  children  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  There  is  little 
hope  that  School  Boards,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  ever  consent  to 
erect  special  buildings  for  technical  education— all  the  less  now  that  the 
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imtrodHJOtiOD  of  electric  tramwayB  in  the  country  districts  is  very  largely 
increaaiiig  the  area  from  which  such  institutions  can  and  do  draw  their 
pupils.  It  is  equally  useless  to  look  to  the  County  Councils  for  help. 
Several  of  these  bodies,  notably  the  County  Councils  of  Fife,  Linlithgow- 
shire and  Stirling,  are  doing  excellent  work  ^so  far  as  their  very  limited 
funds  allow)  in  encouraging  technical  education  in  evening  classes.  But 
the  money  available  is  oarely  adequate  to  keep  up  the  work  already 
undertaken,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  for  buildings.  Failing  le^slation, 
there  is  therefore  nothing  left  but  reliance  on  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
manufacturers  and  the  general  public,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
seems  some  prospect  that  by  this  means  genuine  Technical  Schools  may  bo 
established  before  very  long  at  Qalasbiels  (for  Weaving)  and  at  Cowden- 
beath (for  Mining). 

''The  establishment  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  all  over  the  district  has  Higher 
helped  the  Continuation  Classes  to  some  extent,  by  making  available  a  Grade 
number  of  laboratories  suitable  for  elementary  work  in    rhysics  and  Schools. 
Ghemistrv.    Leith,  Falkirk,  and  Alloa  are  as  yet  the  only  centres  where 
special  laboratories  for  Mecnanics  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
Engineering  classes." 

There  are  still  but  few  classes  under  Division  IV.    The  sub-  Division  IV. 
jects  usuaUy  taken  up  are  Musio  and  Physical  Drill    Classes 
for  Music  ate  increasing  in  some  districts ;  but  not,  over  aU,  to 
the  extent  that  one  could  wish.    Adopting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bdl's  report, 

"  I  would  urge  teachers  who  are  drawing  up  programmes  for  work  to  Music, 
consider  the  claims  of  Music.    Attendance  would  be  improved,  and  a  Mr,  BeU, 
humamzing  influence  would  be  felt,  whidi  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the 
other  wor£" 

Miss  Crawford  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  report  on  Cookery  and 
the  classes  of  the  Southern  Division  in  Cookery  and  Household  Household 
Management:-  Mam^e- 

"  During  the  past  session  17  classes  in  this  Division  were  visited.    Fife      Miss 
claimed  £e  greater  number  of  these     In  each  an  afternoon  as  well  as  an  Crawford. 
evening  class  received  a  visit 

•*  The  schemes  of  work  prepared  by  some  of  the  teachers  employed  by  Fife  Fife. 
County  Council  are  not  commendable.  They  aim  at  high  class  Cookery, 
a  subject  not  only  of  doubtful  value  to  the  pupils  concerned  but  one 
difficult  to  teach  to  large  classes.  A  greater  benefit  would  be  bestowed  on 
tiie  community  if  the  lessons  aimed  at  the  teaching  of  useful,  rather  than 
laneif ul,  unwholesome,  and  often  extrava^nt  cookery. 

"In  Edinburgh  district  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.     The  classes  Edinburgh. 
visited  were  proceeding  on  satisfactory  lines  :  they  were  found  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  was  such  as  to  produce  results  of  , 

a  hign  degree  of  merit 

**  In  Stirling  district  the  classes  instituted  by  the  Buchanan  School  Board  Stirling, 
call  for  specisd  comment.  These  classes  included  all  the  subjects  embraced 
in  Housenold  Management  The  house  in  which  the  bursar  pupils  were  , 
boarded  afforded  ample  practice  in  the  daUy  work  of  the  home.  Much  of 
the  instruction,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  was  given  at  the  ordinary 
dehool  centre.  This  included  household  sewing,  simple  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundry  work,  the  laying,  waiting,  and  clearing  away  of  table  for 
different  meals,  home  upholstery,  and,  m  fact,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
^uip  girls  for  service  in  their  own  or  other  homes.  The  pupils  showed  an 
apti^e  for  the  work  ;  aUd  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  six 
months^  trainim^  combined  with  practical  experience,  should  prove 
vahiable  later.  ¥  he  classee  were  likewise  attended  by  non-bursar  pupils  : 
and  the  creditable  specimens  of  cookery,  upholstery,  dressmaking,  and 
laundry  work  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  session  testified  to  thr»  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  and  the  general  usefulaess  of  the  course.' 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Article  87.) 

Three  The  culminating  stages  of  CJontinuation  work  are  provided  for 

J^^5™.       in  the  Central  Institutions  organized  under  Article  87  of  the 
inlhe"  *^"^  Continuation  Class  Code.    Of  these  there  are  in  this  Division 
Southern      three ;  namely,  the  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  CoUege,  the  Edin- 
DivisioD.      buTffh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Leitn  Nautical  CoUega    The  Heriot-Watt  College  is  in  its  main 
purpose  an  advanced  school  of  Technical  Instruction,  but  it  at 
present  provides  also,  in  its  Evening  Classes,  courses  in  Com* 
mercial  Subjects,  in  Applied  Art,  and  in  English,  Music,  and 
Classics.    The  special  fields  of  educational  work  taken  up  by  the 
other  two  institutions  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  designa- 
tions. 
Full  Reports     Full  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  done 
inAppendix.  in  these  three  colleges  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  in  the 
reports  furnished  to  the  Department  by  the  respective  local 
authorities:  therefore  I  need  present  here  with  regard  to  these 
coll€jg^es  only  one  or  two  observations  upon  points  which  seem 
specially  worthy  of  note. 
Co-ordina-        It  is  ^tifymg  to  find  increasing  evidence  of  effort  towards 
^^^  **rfi«i  systematic  co-ormnation  and  co-operation  not  only  among  these 
fn^hese       institutions  themselves  but  also  between  their  governors  and 
institutioDs.  ^^^  other  educational  authorities  in  Edinburgh.    The  classes  in 
Af^riculturo  formerly  held  at   the  Heriot-Watt  College  have 
this    session    been    transferred   to  the  new  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.    For  three  years  past  there  has  been  in 
.    operation  an  arrangement  entered  into  betwe^i  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board  and  the  Governors  of  Geoige  Heriot's  Trust  to 
secure  co-ordination  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Board's 
Evening  Continuation  Classes  with  that  given  in  the  Heriot- 
Watt  CoU^e ;  and  of  the  results  of  this  the  assessors  jointly 
appointed  by  the  two  authorities  report : — **  The  senior  classes  of 
the  Heriot-Watt  College  are  profiting  slowly,  but  in  a  growing 
degree,  from  this  scheme,  and  to  it  must  be  credited  reforms  ana 
improvements  in  the  Continuation  School  system  which  cannot 
be  set  down  in  figures." 
Organiza-         Further,  these  two  authorities  are  at  present  trying  to  aarrai^ 
tion  still       for  systematic  co-operation  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new 
m^^  for    u  Commercial  Certificate  "  to  be  given  at  the  Heriot-Watt  CoUega 
Commercial  ^^  ^^^  course  of  these  n^otiations  for  the  furtherance  of  higher 
Education,    commercial    education    m    the   city    the  School    Board    has 
mado  the  following  important  suggestions : — **  A  representative 
and  impartial  Examining  Board  should  be  constitute,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  Heriot  Governors, 
Edinburgh  School  Board,  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
and  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company ;  or,  if  it  were  deigned  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  scheme,  the  co-operation  of  the  As- 
sociated Chambers  of  Commerce  might  be  invited.    In  order  to 
^ve  value  to  the  certificates,  employers  should  be  interested  in 
the  work,  and  should  imderstand  that;  these  certificates  of  a 
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given  definite  value  are  granted  by  a  representative  and  im- 
partial body/'  With  the  root  idea  of  these  suggestions — ^without 
committing  myself  to  the  details  of  them— I  am  in  the  heartiest 
sympathy,  tfndoubtedly  the  interests  of  advanced  commercial 
^ucation  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Sotith-East  of  Scotland  would 
bfe  best  served  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  and  separate 
Commercial  College,  ranking  as  a  Central  Institution,  under  the 
management  of  representatives  of  the  masters  of  the.  great 
business  industries  of  the  city  and  district.  Who  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  important  enterprise,  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  say ; 
but  the  initiative  would  seem  naturally  to  lie  with  the  Merchant 
Company  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  When  such  a 
College  of  Commerce  has  been  established,  and  when,  further, 
Edmburgh  is  in  possession  of  its  new  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
the  Heriot-Watt  College  will  be  able  to  concentrate  its  ener^es 
and  resources  upon  its  own  specific  function  as  a  Central  Institu- 
tion— namely,  tne  development,  with  thorough  systematization 
and  to  the  highest  ranges  possible,  of  its  many-sided  work  in 
Technology  and  Applied  Science.  Then  our  organization  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  fanal  stages  of  Continuation  work  will  be 
ideally  complete. 

A  noteworthy  addition  during  the  past  year  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  has  been  the  provision  of  a  course  in 
Technical  Mycology.  Already  the  new  laboratory  specially  and 
fully  equipped  for  this  study,  which  was  opened  in  October,  1906, 
has  its  accommodation  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  accommodation. 

It  is  specially  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  the  co- Co-opera- 

a aeration  between  the  Edinburgh  University  and  both   the  tion  by  the 
eriot-Watt  College  and  the  Agncultural  College  with  regard  University, 
to  courses  qualifying  for  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  Engineering,  in 
Chemistry,  and  in  Agriculture:    as  also   the  success  of  the  And  by 
Governors  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  in  securing  for  that  employers, 
institution  not  only  the  encouraging  interest  but  also  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  practical  support  of  various  large  engineering 
firms,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  marine,  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  of  two  trade  committees  representing  the 
plumbing  trade  and  the  printing  trade  of  the  city  and  district.  , 

AU  the  three  Central  Institutions  have  day  classes  as  well  as  Special 
evening  classes,  and  all  three  also  make  provision  for  special  cla^e«  for 
classes  for  teachers.     During  the  past  session  the  Edinburgh  teachers, 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  has  conducts, 
under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Scotch  Code,  very  successful  classes 
in  Nature  Knowledge  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh 
(76  students),  and,  in  conjunction  with   the  Selkirk  County 
Council,  at  Selkirk  (26  students);  also  a  specialljr  interesting 
course  in  School  Gardening  (24  students),  the  practical  work  of 
which  has  been  done  at  the  School  of  Grardening,  Corstorphine 
The  Leith  Nautical  College  offers  courses  of  EHementary  Nautical 
Instruction  to  "  teachers  m  the  fishing  and  smaller  sea  ports  " ; 
but  I  regret  to  find  no  evidence  that  during  the  past  session  any 
teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  these  courses. 
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Students  in       For  the  current  session  it  has  been  arranged  by  the  Edinburgh 
Training.      Provincial  Committee  with  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot's 
Trust  that  the  instruction  in  Drawing  of    the   Committee's 
Students  in  Training  be  given  at  the  Heriot-Watt  CoUeffe. 

I  desire  to  express  my  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Robb,  Sub- 
Inspector,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  ot  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  SOOUGAL. 

To  the  Riglvt  HonouraMe 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Gowncil 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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GjjNPRAL  Report /or  the  year  1906  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectora,  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland. 


Mt  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  of  the  Wratem  Division. 

I.    Ordinary  Continuation  Classes. 

Divisions  I.,  11.,  III^  IV. 

In  the  General  Report  of  last  vear  (1905)  on  these  elasses  a  Subjects 
number  of  questions  regarding  tneir  general  organisation  were  dealt  with 
raised  and  discussed.      With  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far^l*8t 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  these  respects  ^P^'** 
the  questions  referred  to  are  here  bnefly  recapitulated : — 

(L)  With  regard  to  Division  I.  the  points  raised  were  as  follows  :- 

(a)  The  decay  of  rural  continuation  classes. 

(b)  The  number  of  Division  I.  classes  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts as  related  to  the  efficiency  of  Day  School  work,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  "Exemptions." 

(c)  The  assimilation  of  Division  I.  work  in  its  method  and  Division  I. 
scope  to  the  work  of  Supplementary  Courses. 

(II.)  In  connection  with  Divisions  II.  and  IIL  the  following 
points  were  discussed : — 

(a)  The  popularity  of  certain  subjects  of  immediate 
utility. 

(b)  The  need  for  continued  study  of  English  in  Division  Divisions  IL 
II.  and  its  comparative  neglect  as  a  Continuation  subject.     ^^^  ^^* 

(c)  Single  subject  teaching  in  Commercial  Classes,  and 
development  of  Commercial  courses. 

(III.)  The  number  of  classes  in  Division  IV.  and  the  desirability  Division  IV. 
of  malang  "  Elocution  "  part  of  an  English  course. 

The  last  point  may  be  disposed  of  at  once  by  pointing  out  that 
the  suggestion  made  in  last  year's  Iteport  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  has  now  been  embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code, 
Art  38. 

(la.)  There  is  no  change  to  report  in  regard  to  the  rural  Con-  Rural  Con- 
tinuation Classes.     School  Boards  in  the  country  are  as  unwilling  tinuation 
as  over  to  face  the  certain  expense  of  those  classes.      It  is  Schools, 
apparently  not  yet  realised  that  the  Continuation  Class  ought 
to  oe  made  universally  available,  that  it  is  not  something  added 
on  to  the  Day  School  system,  a  superfluous  luxury  which  can 
only  be  afforded  by  wealthy  centres,  but  a  necessity  of  really 
efficient  educational   work  everywhere.      More  especially  is  it 
required  in  rural  districts  where,  owing  to  causes  which  have 
been  too  frequently  dealt  with  to  bear  repetition,  it  is  too  often 
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the  case  that  the  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  afe  the  legai  age* 
with  no  higher  attainments  than  those  necessary  for  enrolmeat 
in  a  Supplementary  Course.      There  can  be  Dttle  doubt  that 
They  are       Continuation  Classes  in  Division  I.  are  urgently  reouired  in  many 
reaaTreJ       country  districts,  for,  if  we  take  as   the  test  oi   efBcieney  of 
^        '       elementary  instruction — ^and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  test 
of  such  efficiency — the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing possessed  by  a  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty  of  the 
labouring  and  artisan  classes,  it  would  be  found  that  in  six  years 
of  absence  from  school  such  knowledge  had  sadly  deteriorated  in 
quality  and  greatly  diminished  in  amount. 
Pay-School       Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  the  Adult  and  Police 
Work  Classes  of  the  large  towns.      Very  often  the  young  men  who 

forgotten,  attend  those  classes  have  been  educated  at  country  schools  up  to 
thfs*"^*  ^^  ^^  ^*  years  of  age.  They  work  for  a  time  at  field  occupations 
— then  come  to  town  to  "better  themselvea"  Theyjoin  the  police 
force  or  become  artizans,  and  at  once  their  educational  deiicieneies 
are  brought  home  to  them.  When  ouestioned  as  to  their  recoUee* 
tion  of  school  subjects,  they  often  amrm  that  thev  have  forgotten 
almost  aU  they  learned.  They  can  read,  but  with  difficulty,  and 
without  that  purely  mechamcal  facility  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  derive  any  benefit  or  pleasure  firom  reading;  they 
can  write — ^with  painful  accuracy  and  slowness ;  they  can  reekcm 
such  small  money  matters  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with ;  but  thev  Imow  little  of  the  history  of  their  country  or  ite 
geography.  They  seldom  or  never  read  books  as  an  eduoated  man 
understands  the  term,  and  writing  a  letter  is  a  serious  task  <mly 
to  be  faced  in  the  emergencies  of  life.  It  must,  however,  be 
added  that  when  such  invest^tion  is  made  into  the  amount  of 
school-acquired  knowledge  surviving  into  adult  life,  it  is  found 
that  pupils  from  our  own  Scottish  country  schools  are  v*y 
considerably  in  advance  of  those  from  similar  schools  either  m 
Ireland  or  in  England, 

But,  as  the  men  wno  join  such  classes  in  towns  are  probably  the 
most  intelligent  and  ambitious  of  their  class,  it  is  likely  that  those 
who  remain  in  the  country  have  found  their  school  knowledge  still 
more  evanescent,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  be  called  *' illiterate  "  in 
the  legal  sense,  they  are  far  from  having  received  a  sufficient  ele- 
DifBculties    mentary  education.  The  problem  is  a  hard  one.  School  Boards  in 
of  establish-  rural  districts  have  a  fairly  heavy  rate  in  many  cases,  and  a  pemiy 
k^  Rural     ^^^  oftenbringsin  only  a  trifling  sum ;  theclasses  are  comparatively 
tion  Schools,  mostly,  and  the  expense  is  certain — the  benefit,  from  their  point  of 
*  view,  doubtful.     From  the  pupils'  point  of  view,  the  session  is  too 
long,  though  this  complaint  should  no  longer  be  heard ;  the  instruc- 
tion is  wearisome ;  they  are  sometimes  taught  by  well-meaning  but 
rigidly-minded  teachers,  for  whom  the  methods  of  the  ordinary 
school — perfectlv  good  in  relation  to  the  child  mind,  but  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  adolescent — ^are  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  the  classes,  even  when  opened,  fail  to  succeed. 
A  suggested      A  solution,  so  far  as  School  Board  action  is  concerned,  may  be 
remedy.        proposed  on  the  following  lines : — 
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(1.)  A  contribution  from  the  General  Aid  Grant  might  bo 
ofl^red  to  School  Boards  in  rural  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  staff,  by  one  additional  certificated  teacher, 
who  would  not  teach  a  full  day  in  the  day  school  except  on  the 
days  irhen  he  has  no  Continuation  work.  With  these  exceptions  he  Provisioa  of 
would  teaoh  only  in  the  forenoon,  so  as  to  leave  him  untired  Staff. 
for  his  Continuation  work  in  the  evening.  He  might  thus  have 
only  forenoon  work  in  the  day  school,  taking  Contmuation  work 
for  thiee  evenings  for  Division  I.  work,  and  two  evenings  per  week 
for  Division  II.  work.  This  contribution  might  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  that  offered  in  connection  with  the  strengthening 
of  rural  stajB&  for  supplementary  work.  (Minute  of  19th  March, 
1906.    Section  11  (d).) 

(2.)  Continuation  work  could  thus  go  on  all  the  year  round,  Hours  of 
beginning  in  the  Winter  months  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  Spring  Work. 
and  Autumn  at  five  or  six,  in  Summer  at  seven  or  eight. 

(3.)  A  condition  of  this  Aid  Grant  should  be  that  the  Board  A  condition 
should  give  an  undertaking  that  all  exemptions  would  he  Tnade 
co9idi4n^onal  on  attendance  at  Continuation   Classes,      Riiral 
School  Boards  which  adopted  the  strengthened  staff,  would,  if 
the  attendance  and  efficiency  of  the  Continuation  School  were 
regarded  as  satisfiwjtory,  find  it  possible  to  exempt  boys  over  "  Exemp- 
twelve    for    agricultural  pursuits,  without    feeling    that  they**^'^^-" 
thereby  impenlled  the  pupil's  educational  proficiency,  and  this 
would,  perhaps,  help  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the  rural  population 
on  the  land,  and  thus  indirectlv  benefit  the  whole  community. 

(4.)  Such  a  Continuation  School  in  good  hands  would,  it  is 
believed,  retain  manv  of  its  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
If  they  began  at  twelve,  they  would  thus  have  had  an  oppor-  Possible 
tiinity  of  taking  Division  I.  (equivalent  to  Supplementary  Course),  results. 
in  Division  IL,a  course  in  Baglish  and  a  rural  occupation  (boys), 
or  Home  Industries  (girls),  and  in  Division  III.,  Practical  Agri- 
culture, Horticidture,  or  Forestry,  with  Advanced  Mensuration, 
Arithmetic,  and  Estate  and  Farm  Book-keeping. 

This  solution  offers  two  strong  motives  for  its  acceptance  by  Advantages 
rural  Boards,    (a)  The  financial  difficulty  would  largelv  disappear,  of  the 
(6)  The  granting  of  exemptions  for  agricultural  work  would  be  proposal, 
facilitate    It  may  also  be  said  that  it  offers  advantages  from  the 
social  and  educational  point  of  view,  for  it  would  certainly 
supplement  the  Day  School  work  in  a  waj^  which  has  not  been 
previously  attemptea,  even  when  rural  Continuation  Classes  were 
fairly  numerous,  and  it  might  to  some  extent,  as  already  pointed 
out,  tend  to  check  the  deplorable  depletion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, which  is  everywhere  going  on. 

(16)  The  number  of  Division  I.  classes  is  declining  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow. 
Thus  IS  due,  as  H.M.L,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  points  out,  to  two  causes.  Decrease  in 

and 

Division^ 

In  Lanarkshire,  on  the  other  hand.  Division  I.  classes  seem  to  Lanarkshire, 
be  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  from  the  district  report  it  appears  to 
be  the  custom  for  pupils  to  remain  two  or  more  years  m  such 
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clanes.  The  reason  for  this  Ib,  do  doubt,  the  l&Tge  nutuber  of 
"  exemptions  "  granted  in  man^  parts  of  the  county — a  question 
which  nas  been  dealt  with  in  the  Greneml  Report  for  the 
Division. 

In  Ayrshire  and  in  Renfrewshire,  the  relation  of ''  exemptions  " 
to  Continuation  School  work  is  also  of  great  importance.  Bat 
here  complaints  are  made,  not  only  of  the  number  of  •*  exemptions  " 
and  of  tne  irregularity  of  attendance  at  Continuation  work  of 
these  pupils,  but  also  of  the  short  time  some  of  them  give  to  the 
Continuation  School  When  pupils  are  nearing  fourteen, 
"  exemptions "  a^-e  granted  on  condition  of  Continuation  Class 
attendance,  but  such  pupils  ver}'  often  attend  only  up  to  the 
exact  day  on  which  the  law  allows  them  to  leave. 

U.M.L,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  gives  some  interesting  statistics  on 
this  point.  His  figures  show  that  sometimes  as  high  a  proportion 
as  one-third  of  a  class  leave  the  Continuation  School  in  the  middle 
of  the  session  simply  because  they  have  reached  14  years  of  aj§;e. 
Others,  a^ain,  are  exempted  towards  the  close  of  the  Continuation 
Class  session,  possibly  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
in  some  cases  make  the  unprofitable  chai^  for  that  session  ot 
about  three  weeks  of  Continuation  work  tor  six  months  of  day 
school  worL  As  a  remedy  Mr.  Fraser  suggests  a  declaration  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  exemptea  child,  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  Continuation  School  for  the  whole 
session — and  a  resolution  by  the  Board^  to  cancel  the  exemption 
in  eases  of  irregularity.  But  while  this  might  suffice  in  many 
oases,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed  among  that  large  class  of 

E rents  who  are  more  the  ruled  than  the  rulers  in  their  own  house- 
Ids.  And  it  does  not  meet  the  second  class  of  cases.  For  ihsm 
the  ojily  remedy  is  the  plan  which  is.,  I  believe,  adopted  in 
Edinburgh,  of  a  Continuation  School  open  all  the  year  round. 
As  for  ths  **  exempt "  who  leaves  or  is  withdrawn  at  14  though 
he  has  attended  the  Continuation  Class  for  a  few  nights^  it 
anpears  that  nothing  can  be  done — he  is  within  his  legal  rights. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  Let  them  rtfast 
eocemptiona  where  only  a  short  time  is  required  to  complete  the 
leffal  age,  and  enforce  attendance  up  to  that  age  at  the  day 
scnool. 

The  continuance  of  pupils  for  more  than  one  session  in 
Division  I.  classes  is  dealt  with  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  Millar  in 
his  Report  to  H.M.L,  Mr.  Harvey, on  the  Lanarkshire  Continuation 
Classes.  He  says  that  pupils  continue  "in  large  numbers  (in 
some  cases  to  the  extent  ofone  half  of  the  class)  not  only  for  one 
year  but  for  two  or  more  years  in  Division  1.,"  and  he  gives  as  the 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs — **  the  quality  of  the  output  from  the 
day  schools."  No  doubt,  inefficient  teaching,  excessive  or  too 
early  exemption,  and  other  similar  causes  contribute  to  this 
undesirable  result,  but  there  may  be  also  a  certain  amount  of 
inertia  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  teachers,  tired  with  their 
long  and  arduous  day  in  school,  lack  the  freshness  of  mind  and 
vigour  of  body  necessary  to  overcome. 
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On  this  question  of  staffing  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  has  some  weighty  Staffing 
remarks : —  Division  1. 

"Most  of  these  Division  L  classes— and  many  of  the  classes  in  oilier  C'^^ses. 
Divisions — are  taught  by  ordinary  day  school  teachers.    In  many  respeots 
these  teachers  are  the  beat  for  Continuation  Glass  work,  and  indeed  thev  H.M.L  Afr, 
are  often  the  only  teachers  available.    They  understand  method— though  «/.  C»  Sndth. 
the  methods  appropriate  to  the  day  school  cannot  always  be  applied  with- 
out modification  to  the  Continuation  Class— they  keep  excellent  order  and 
their  registration  is  above  suspicion*    But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  people 
who  have  been  working  hard  m  school  all  day  should  come  with  unabated 
freshness  to  Evening  School  work.      The  only  permanent  solution  is  to 
re(^txl  a  teachev^B  work  whether  day  or  evening  a$  a  whole  in  apportioning 
working  time  and  salary.    I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  : 
in  manyparts  of  the  country  it  is  not  feasible,  but  a  School  Board  like  the 
School  Board  of  Glasgow  might  do  something,  e.a.,  in  the  case  of  Head 
Masters  of  Continuation  Classes,  to  give  a  lead  m  this  direction.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  principle  Mr.  Smith's  "  permanent 
solution"  for  the  City  Continuation  Classes  is  the  same  as  that' 
suggested  in  another  form  for  the  provision  of  staff,  and  the 
further  encouragement  of  Continuation  Schools  in  rural  districts. 

(Ic.)  The  desirability  of  assimilating  the  methods  and  pro- Work  of 
gramme  of  the  instruction  in  Division  I.  to  a  well  arranged  ^^^^®^?"x^ 
Supplementary  Course  was  noticed  in  last  year's  Report,  and  ^that^T^ 
this  assimilation  is,  so  far  as  *the  regulations    can  bring  it  guppiemen- 
about,  now  an  accomplished  fact,     (Art.  3  of  the  Continuation  taryCoursea. 
Class  Code  for  1906.)    Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  Glasgow  the  Continuation  Classes  were '  quite  ripe  " 
for  this  "  salutary  change,"  and  he  adds : — "  It  remains  only  tnat 
the  same  provision  of   reference  books  and    school  lioraries 
should  be  made  for  the  Continuation  Classes  as  for  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses."    Such  provision  is  indeed  a  necessity  it  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Continuation  Classes  is  ever  to  rise 
beyond  what  has  been  described  as  the  "Standard  Beading 
Book  "  method. 

The  onljt  other  general  remark  I  desire  to  make  on  the  work 
of  Division  I.  is  suggested  by  a  sentence  in  Mr.  D.  Munro  Eraser's 
valuable  report  on  the  Continuaticn  Classes  of  his  district: — 

"  Occasionally,"  he  says,  "pupils  that  have  been  miich  occu- Fatigue  of 
pied  during  the  day  fall  asleep  on  the  benches  through  sheer  ppp%  in 
weariness."  This  is  the  fate  of  the  exempted  pupil  in  a  manu-  J^n^nwes 
facturing  town.  He  is  a  child  in  years— ho  must  work  hard  all 
day,  and  go  to  school  at  night.  What  profit  is  it  to  him  that  his 
wearied  body  is  on  the  school  bench  if  his  equaUy  tired  brain  has 
either  yielded  to  irresistible  fatigue,  or  has  been  spurred  to 
unnatural  eflfort  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  One  of  two  things  might 
be  done  in  such  cases.  Either  employers  should  allow  Con- 
tinuation Class  pupils  to  work  only  half  time  on  school  days,  or 
the  Continuation  School  should  meet  only  on  Saturday  for,  say, 
three  hours.  As  matters  stand  the  latter  solution  is  not  m 
accordance  with  Art  6  of  Code,  but  a  combination  of  the  two 
plans  would  be  a  feasible  method  of  really  giving  some  educational 
benefit  to  such  pupils.  If  employers  gave  Friday  as  well  as 
Saturdav  as  a  half-holiday  to  ail  continuation  pupils  on  con* 
dition  that  they  attend  scnool  on  those  days,  the  deeping  pupil 
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wQuld  disappear^  the  work  would  be  better  done,  tl^e*  clul4i^u 

would  be  better  educated,  and  the  teacher  would  $eo  some 

result  of  his  labour.*  .    \  :     . 

In  the  report  furnished  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  D.  Jahnstoato 

H.M.I.  Mr.  Lobban,  on  certain  Avrsnire  Continuation  Classes 

this  double  fatigue  of  mind   ana  body  is  also  noticed.     At 

Kilwixminff  it  appears  "  nearly  half  the  pujils  are  under  fouir- 

teen,  just  freed  fi-om  day  school  and  sent  to  work  with,  in  many 

cases,  a  mile  or  more  to  walk  to  school,  and  they  wore  expected 

to  come  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

throughout  the  session/*    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  attendance 

at  this  class  was  "  unsatisfactory,"  and  one  wonders  also  how 

much    good    the  pupils  got    from    the    instruction    in  such 

circumstances. 

DiTiflionsII.      ^^'  C^-)  Nearly  all  the  reports  with  regard  to   the   work   of 

and  III.,     '  Division  II.  this  year,  as  last  year,  bear  witness  to  the  continued 

Success  of     prosperity  and  success  of  the  Women's  Classes  in  Dressmaking 

D^^^aL    ^^^  Millinery,  and  equally  to  the  popularity  of  the  Commerciai 

ing^anS         Classes  in  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting,    But  tm- 

Mfllinery—  fortimately  this. success. is  still  accompanied  by  a  n^lectof  two 

Neglect  of    subjects  of  first-class  importance,  the  one  from  the  pcont  of  view 

English  and  ^f  mental  development  and  culture,  and  tho  other  from  that  of 

^■'OOKery.       practical  training  for  after  life.    These  two  subjects  are  IWUsh 

and  Cookery.     The  comparatively  unimportant  place  hela   by 

English  in  iJivision  II.  Classes  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage. 

But  the  reasons  which  determine  the  women  and  girls  who 

attend  Division  II.  Classes  to  prefer  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

to  Cookery  are  worthy  of  attention.     The  reasons,  and  they  arc 

tio  doubt  the  true  ones,  given  by  H.MJ.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser, 

are  not  compUmentary  to  the  students.    After  describing  an 

ineffectual  attempt  at  Port  Glasgow  to  combine  Dressmaking 

and  Cookery,  he  says,    "The    former  subject,  involving  Um 

exertion  and  being  more  immediatdy  profitable,  attracted  wjost 

pupHsj  to  the  detriment  of  the  Cookery  Claesea" 

Again,  H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  finds  that,  without  under- 
rating the  value  of  the  instruction  given,  it  is  the  case  that 
"the  interest  of  at  least  some  of  the  pupils  in  th^  work 
(Millinery  and  Dressmaking)  is  determined  oy  its  direct  bearinjg 
on  the  particular  task  which  they  have  in  hand ;  when  that  is 
finished  their  interest  in  the  class  expires." 

And  in  Lanarkshire  the  success  of  such  classes  **  seemed  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  social  reasons,  because  enquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  pupils  had  shared  in  similar 
instruction  during  former  sessions,  whUe  others  would  seem  to 
have  had  more  3ian  sufficient  practice  with  the  needle  in  their 
everyday  employment." 

*  "The  town  of  Magdeburg  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  resuhs  obtaitied 
that  it  has  not  hesitated  to  install  its  Continaati^D  School  in  a  saeoial 
building  where  the  courses  are  given  most  commonly  from  4  to  7  oVlock 
t^dce  we^y,  Imt  never  in  the  eveniiuj  after  the  vxrrh  of  the  day" — "Annuaii^ 
de  TEnseignement  Primaire,  1 906,"  page  533. 
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in  fact^  the  classes  for  women  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
are  pleasant  places  to  spend  an  evening  in,  but  it  seemsi  to  me 
very  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  expense  which  they  involve 
can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  any  educational  benefits  they 
confer. 

Cookery  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane ;  it  requires  manual 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  perfect  success  in  its  practical  exercise ; 
it  cultivates  qualities  of  patience  and  careM  observation,  and, 
above  all,  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children,  cannot 
oe  over-rated. 

Miss  Crawford's  report,  given  below  (Appendix  I.),  indicates 
good  reasons  why  Laundry  Work  should  not  be  a  poptdar  Con- 
tinuation subject,  but  these  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Cookery, 
except  that  "pupils  employed  in  shop  or  factory  may  be  too 
tired  to  give  attention  even  to  a  Cookery  lesson,  and  this  is  an 
evH  which  it  may  not  be  possible  easilv  to  remedy. 

iTie  strictly  commercial  subjects  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Comaiewiai 
and  Typewntin^  supply  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and  Subjects, 
involve  the  acquirement  of  real  knowledge;  they  are,  besides,  a 
means  not  only  of  advancing  the  wage-earning  powers  of  the 
students,  but  also  of  promoting  the  commercid  welfare  of  the 
community  by  training  expert  clerks.  Hence  their  existence  is 
amply  justified  and  their  continued  prosperity  desirable.  They 
shoura,  however,  be  conjoined  in  a  commercial  course — a  subject 
which  is  dealt  with  below — and  they  should  be  founded  on  what 
H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  calls  "  the  bedrock  of  English  and 
Arithmetic.*' 

II.  (b)  For  school  authorities  and  employers  of  labour  it  would  |?*M5e  of 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  obvious  connection  of  the  last-  q?^      ^  i 
named  subject  (Arithmetic)  with  Bookkeeping,  and  of  the  first  ci^Ma.'^^** 
(English)  with  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  but  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  ask  them  to  see  that  this  connection  is  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  Contmuation  Class  students  in  the 
Seccmd  Division  to  the  study  of  English.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith 
reports: — 

**  It  ifl  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  these  Division  II.  students  con- 
tinue the  stady  of  English.'' 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  speaks  of  "  the  advisability  of  including 
Enrfish  in  Commercial  courses." 

'•The  subject  in  its  literary  aspect,"  he  says,  "may  not  be 
directly  *  useful '  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or  occu- 
pation;" but,  as  Mr. George  Murray,  Sub-Inspector,  remarks,"/^ 
seems  unreasonable  to  say  thai  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  individual  is  not  a  monetary  asset  apoH  from  any 
iTMnediaie financial  gain" 

From  Mr.  D.  Johnston's  report  on  Ayrshire  schools,  it  appears 

that  of  the  20  centres  visited  by  him,  English  (Division  II.)  was 

taken  at  only  one — ^West  Kilbride ;  and  Mr.  Leishman's  report 

on  the  classes  in  District  No.  10  expresses  "regret  that  the  study 
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of  EfigKsh  is  not  more  freqn^itly  inchided  in  Division  IL 

schemes." 

Perhaps,  if  English  'studied  "  ti*ith  a  direct  view  to  its  use  in 
busimesa  **  were  included  under  Head  Q  of  Art  14^  it  might 
make  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  its  proper 
place  in  the  Continuation  Class  curriculum,  but  it  oughA  to  be 
studied,  even  by  commercial  students^  in  its  literary  aspect  widna 
view  to  that  intelleotwd  development  which  is,  as  Mr.  Murray 
very  justly  remarks,  "  a  monetary  asset  *'  of  no  little  valua  . 

In  rural  districts  the  study  of  English  at  the  Division  II. 
stage  would  be  beneficial  from  another  point  of  view.  In  the 
report  on  District  No.  10,  already  referred  to,  courses  in  rural 
occupations  are  suggested.  These  would  be  excellent  if  the 
Boaras  would  face  the  excuse,  and  if  expert  teachers,  who 
could  give  practical  instruction,  could  be  readily  found.  But,  as 
things  are,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Yet  the  rural 
Contmuation  school  ought  to  remedy  that  vacancy  of  mind  and 
lack  of  intellectual  interests  which  cause  so  large  a  part  of  the 
monotony  of  country  life.  This  monotony,  again,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  constant  migration  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  the  towns. 

The  vigorous  and  stimulative  teaching  of  English  is  ajpossible 
remedy.  Reading  circles  such  as  we  have  in  certain  Gks&ow 
schools  might  be  formed — ^home  reading  and  essays,  a  <uass 
magazine,  class  discussions  and  debates,  etc.,  would  greatly 
tena  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  long  winter  ev^ngs,  and 
would,  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane,  take  the  place  of  the  story- 
telling  round  the  fireside  which  was  once  so  common  a  feature 
of  country  lifa 

II.  (c)  There  is  probably  little  change  in  the  number  of 
students  who  enrol  for  a  *'  single  subject "  such  as  Shorthand 
or  Bookkeeping,  though  the  only  specific  statement  on  this 

g^iut  oomes  from  the  report  on  the  Renfrew  and  Argyll  district, 
ere  "  single-subject "  teaching  predominates  ixx  the  Conmieieial 
classes,  but  it  is  gratifying,  on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  that  an 
attempt  to  induce  scholars  to  take  up  consistent  and  tolerably 
comprehensive  groups  of  subjects  has  been  "fairly  succcfisfuL" 

In  Division  III.  the  Dumfries  Commercial  Course,  referred  to 
last  year,  continues  to  prosper,  and  although  the  course  projected 
at  Paisley  is  still  only  in  the  region  of  hopeful  plans,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct sign  of  progress  to  find  that  "  Commercial  Courses  extend- 
ing over  three  years  have  been  taught  with  very  good  result-s  at. 
Grahamston,  Barrhead,  and  at  Mearns  Street  School,  Greenock." 
The  following  quotation  from  H.M.L  Mr.  J.  CL  Smith's  report 
raises  a  very  important  question  and  makes  a  valuable  suggestion 
in  connection  with  these  commercial  classes:*— 
An  Alter- 
imtiYAto^    eexes, 

General.   ^  recognition  under  Division  III.    An  exhaustive  examination  of  this  point 

Comjpoercw  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  try  to  force  any- 

C^urse.  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  General  Commerdal  Course  on  those  students ; 

that,  in  fact,  the  diversity  of  their  aims  and  puniuits  issO  great  as  to  make 

a  Common  Commercial  Carriculum  impracticable,  «id  that  advance  is  to 
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b^  looked  for  rather  inJotUring  weU^fraded  ^urms  essUnding  over  te^eral  . 
years  in  definite  branches  of  Commercial  life  such  as  Banking  ondAcctmU' 
omcy.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  point  to  the  very  successful  classes  in  these 
subjects  conducted  at  Whitehill  and  Provanside  centres.  The  yigilance  of 
the  Board  has  reduced  the  number  of  attenuated  and  unprofitable  classes 
in  Cosnmercial  subjects,  but  further  centralisation  is  still  possible." 

Mr.  Smkh  also  r^ers  to  the  relations  between  the  Board's  Com-  Rektion 
mercial  classes  and  the  work  of  the  Central  Institution  (The  Athe-  ^t^eon  ^ 
nsBum  Commercial  College),  a  subject  which  he  rightly  regards  as  Continiw- 
"  a  vital  question,"  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  own  place,  tion  Classes 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  students  of  these  classes  have  and  Oentral, 
diverse  aims  and  pursuits,  and  that  this  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  Institution, 
of  the  formation  of  a  Commercial  Curriculum,  but  they  attend 
these  classes  with  at  least  one  common  aim,  namely,  the  improve* 
ment  t>f  their  money-earning  capacity.  Now,  even  from  this 
point  of  view — ^not  to  mention  the  purely  educational  advantfi^es 
of  the  "course"  system, — ^it  would  be  well  if  each  ot  the 
Commercial  subject.8  were  linked  to  a  series  of  appropriate  lessons 
in  English  or  Arithmetic  o:  both. 

( These  lessons  in  Eng;- 

Enghsh,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,      lish    and   Arithmetic 

English,  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping,    might  easily  be  made 
or  ^  to  have  special  refer- 

Eo^lish,  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping    encetotheCommercial 
(mduding  Commercial  Arithmetic)    subject  dealt  with  in 

\  the  rest  of  the  ooursa 

Even  the  plan  of  pairing  subjects  such  as  English  and 
Shorthand,  English  and  Typewriting,  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeep- 
ing, is  better  than  that  of  giving  instruction  in  single  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  centres  have  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  the  courses  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  and  the  work  of  ftuch 
courses  is  certain  to  bo  of  benefit  to  the  students  and  to  the 
community. 

The  classes  in  Division  TV.  are  generally  popular  where  they  Division  IV. 
have  been  established,  but  they  do  not  bulk  largely  in  the  Continu- 
ation work  of  the  Division.  Their  most  important  sphere  is 
undoubtedlv  that  of  Physical  Training,  but  in  this  the  Continu- 
ation school  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  If  the  students 
have  spent  the  day  in  sedentary  occupations,  they  may  be  quite 
fit  for  a  Physical  Training  class  in  the  evening,  and  it  may  m  of 
benefit  to  them,  but  such  students  are  only  a  section  of  those  who 
attend  Continuation  schools,  and  for  those  who  have  spent  the 
day  in  hard  manual  labour,  or  even  for  those  who  have  spent  it 
standing  behind  a  counter,  the  strain  of  a  gymnastic  class  mi^ht 
be  too  severe.  Consequently  it  is  well  that  subjects  which  give 
a  certain  amount  of  trainmg  ot  hand,  eye,  or  voice,  without 
fatigue  of  body,  should,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  continue  to  be 
well  attended  and  efficiently  taught. 

In  the  counse  of  the  foregoing  remarks  nearly  all  the  subjects  Somtnary  of 
dealt  with  by  H.M.  Inspectors  in  their  reports  on  the  Continuation  SJj^* 
work  of  their  Districts  have  been  touched  upon.     H.M.I.,  Mr.  ^P^". 
Young,  who,  as  in  previous  years,  has  had  charge  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Classes  under  Division  III.,  sends  a  valuable  report 
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which  is  gtren  in  full.  This  is  followed  by  a  note  ob  tlie  work  oif 
the  Central  Institutions  under  Art  87.  The  Inspectreas  of  House- 
hold Work  (Miss  Crawford)  reports  on  the  CcKdteiy,  Laundry, 
and  Household  Management  Classes,  and  her  report  is  gi^ea 
as  an  appendix. 

It  only  remains  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  very  brief  Bnminii?y 
for  each  district  the  topics  remarked  upon  by  die  various 
Inspectors,  and  not  already  dealt  with. 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT  No.  7  (Mr.  J.  a  Surra). 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Division  II.  classes  owing 
to  the  causes  already  mentioned  which  have  lessened  the  niuiber 
of  Division  I.  classes. 

Steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Languages  ia  notol ; 
this  is  specially  true  of  the  oral  side  of  language  toftchii^,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  French.  The  superior  work  done  in 
Languages  in  the  Glasgow  High  School  centre  is  again  noticed 
with  approval 

LANARKSHIRE  DISTRICT  No.  3  (Mb.  Harvey). 
The  work  shows  greatest  vitality  in  the  Division  IL  classes 
Division  IV.  is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Continuation 
system  here,  and  in  Div.  I.  the  Girla'  classes  are  badly  att^tied. 
it  ism^gested  that  where  this  is  the  case  the  girls  sb(Mil4  attend 
a*^*  mixed"  class. 

AYRSHIRE  DISTRICT  No.  9  (Mr.  Lobban). 

The  work  in  the  Kilmamock  centre  is  well  organised  and  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  advanced  classes  in  the  Academy  and  in 
the  (Glasgow)  School  of  Art.  The  relation  between  ''exemption" 
and  continuation  work  is  dealt  with  in  the  general  report  .ou.  the 
day  school  work,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  in  certain  districts 
in  Ayrshire,  e.g.f  Darvel,  although  there  are  exempted  pqpils, 
none  of  them  attend  the  Continuation  Classes;  in  other  eases 
nearlv  all  the  Division  I.  students  are  ''  exempted  "  day  school 
pupils. 

DUMFRIES  DISTRICT  No.  10  (Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson). 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  centres  from  27  to  24. 

Division  I.  Classes  were  held  at  14  centres^  Division  IL  at  16, 
Division  III.  at  1,  and  Division  IV.  at  2.  In  this  district  it  is 
only  in  the  towns  of  Dumfries,  Annan,  Dalbeattie,  Maxwelitawn, 
Newton  Stewart,  and  Stranraer  that  the  Continuation  system  can 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
machinery. 

GOV  AN    AND    DUMBARTON    No.    11. 

Continuation  work  under  the  Govan  Parish  School  Board  is 
carried  on  with  the  efficiency  and  success  of  former  years. 

The  need  for  Division  I.  classes  throughout  the  District  still 
exists,  but  year  by  year  the  number  of  pupib  in  this  DivmoD  is 
steadily  decreasing,  while  those  in  the  higher  ditisiona  are  as 
steadily  on  the  increase.     This  is  particularly  the    ease    in 
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^Clydebaok,  Dumbarton^  Alexandria, and  Helen^burffh,  whene  th/B 
pppuktioB  is  jfreatest,  but  for  the  otber  parts  of  tbe  County  of 
Bambafton  m^  statetn^nt  also  holds  tvue»  though  to  a  leas 

A  gratif3ring  feature  of  the  instruction  is  the  improvenient  in 
the  aXlainments  of  the  pupils  now  attending  the  lowest  Division 
compared  with  what  was  tound  a  few  years  ago.  In  fiict,  it  isno 
uncommon  thing  to  find  pupils  in  this  Division  who,  by  attain- 
ments, might  be  enrolled  under  Division  II.,  but  who  othei-wise 
lack  the  requirements  presented  by  the  code  for  admission  to 
this  IKvision.  While  tne  teachers  and  managers  know  that  such 
cates  may  be  enrcdled  and  taught  under  Division  II.,  tihough 
qualifying  only  for  Division  I.  grant,  there  is  often  a  disinclination 
to  acbnit  them,  especially  if  the  Division  II.  class  is  feurly 
large  already. 

The  newer  conditions  under  which  English  is  now  being 
tat^ht  have  tended  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  pupils^  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  Reading,  which  was  formerly  very  much  lacking. 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  readiness  and  heartiness  with  whicn 
the  School  Board  have  supplied  a  liberal  store  of  good  reading 
fbr  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  students  have,  during  the 
current  session,  read  from  four  to  six  standard  works. 

The  attendance  at  the  Division  I.  classes  is  fairly  regular  a«  a 
mle.  Foimerly  the  tendency  was  for  the  numbers  to  deerease 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  but  the  granting  of  prises  and 
certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session  has  done  much  to  prevent 
this. 

RENFREW  AND  ARGYLL  DISTRICT  No.  12. 
(Mr.  D.  Mukro  Fraser.) 
In  this  District  there  are  61  centres,  44  being  in  Renfrew  and 
17  in  Argyll.    Two  new  centres  have  been  opened  in  Tiree. 

The  important  question  of  the  relation  of  employers  of  labour 
to  the  Continuation  Classes  in  Division  II.  is  dealt  with. 

In  the  larger  centres  an  increasing  interest  is  shown  by 
managers  in  me  classes  in  this  Division.  In  regard  to  this  point 
Mr.  Burden,  Sub-Inspector,  has  the  following  remark : — 

. .  "Noteworthy  examples  of  employers  showing  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
Continqation  Classes  are  found  in  Paisley,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
thei^  example  will  be  followed  both  there  and  in  other  places.  In  the  Sast 
School  some  90  of  the  students  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co. 
TWfl  firm  pa^fees  and  supplies  books  on  condition  that  the  pupils  make 
75  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances  and  do  satisfactory  work.  Three 
reports  are  sent  in  during  the  session  to  the  firm  by  the  teacher,  and  k 
is  generally  understood  tnat  promotion  to  a  certain  extent  depends  oh 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  at  these  classes." 

A  similar  system  prevails  at  Carbrook  Street  School  and  at 
Nether  Oraigs  School,  near  Paisley: 

In  the.  "general  remarks"  with  which  Mr.  Munro  Frasor 
concludes  hip  reporti  reference  is  made  to  the  teaching  of 
Household  Management  Such  a  course  '*  corresponding  generally 
to  that  of  the  day  school  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in 
Continuation  Clasaes."    So  &r  as  Laundry  Work  is  coneernad, 
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some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  be  found  in  Miss  Crawford's 
report ;  but  Mr.  Fraser  goes  on  to  make  a  suggestion  which  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted.  He  would  establish  a  Household 
Course  for  young  housewives,  to  include  certain  parts  of  Laundry 
Work,  e.g,,  '*  Starching  and  Ironing,"  and  most  important  of  all, 
"  lessons  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  children,  in  r^ard  to 
which,  from  all  accounts,  an  appalling  amount  of  ignorance 
prevails.*' 

CONTINUATION  CLASSES— SESSION  1905-6. 

Science  and  Art  (H.M.L  Mr.  F.  W.  Young). 

In  the  Western  Division  a  steady  advance  continues  to  be 
made  in  the  correlation  of  technical  studies  in  evening  classes. 
Eight  new  centres  have  put  forward  courses  of  graduated 
instruction  in  Science  and  Art  for  recognition  under  Division 
III.  With  the  38  detailed  in  last  report  this  makes  a  total  of 
46  schools  in  which  Division  III.  work  is  being  done.  They  are 
distributed  among  the  coimties  as  follows : — 


Ayr. 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries. 

Benfrew. 

County. 

Qlaqg^w. 

Qovaa 

7 

2 

2 

6 

9 

13 

7 

Science. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "course  system"  of 
instruction  may  now  be  said  to  prevail  at  all  our  principal 
industrial  centres.  The  system  is  sirirplya  wider  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  a  subject.  Mechanical  Engineering,  for  example, 
is  now  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  is  no  longer  taught  in  the 
fragmentary  fashion  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  different 
branches  were  offered  indiscriminately  and  without  coherence, 
apprentice  lads  being  allowed  to  enter  classes  in  Machine 
Cfonstruction,  Applied  Mechanics  or  Steam,  at  random  and 
without  r^rd  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  by  prenaratoiy  or 
correlated  mstruction  in  Practical  Geometry  and  other  oianches  of 
Mathematics.  This  was  accoimtable  for  tne  lai^  falling  off  in 
iftttendance  in  more  advanced  stages  of  study.  In  this  respect  a 
steady  improvement  is  in  course  of  being  effected.  However 
Contmuation  Class  teachers  may  at  present  differ  r^arding  the 
desirability  of  centralising  the  higher  instruction  m  technical 
subjects,  there  is  now  very  general  agreement  among  them  as  to 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  "  course  system  and  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  introduction  in  face  of  much 
misimderstanding  and  misrepresentation.  The  following  schools 
in  which  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  systematized  for 
more  than  two  sessions,  a&ord  interesting  attendance  statistics 
taken  from  the  returns  made  in  each  year  to  the  Department : — 
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GLASGOW   AND  DISTRTCT. 


] 

1905. 

1996. 

Centre. 

Course. 

.§1     iBtl 

1st 

2nd  and 

2nd 

Yr. 

3rd  Yrs. 

^  2 
22 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Abbotaford  P.  School 

Engineering    - 

_ 

20 

18 

Crookston  Street  do.  - 

do. 

58 

21 

54 

15 

Do.                do.  - 

Building 

,     9 

_ 

15 

15 

High  SUeet          do.  - 

do. 

|73 



- 

50 

28 

John    do.             dp.  - 

Enjjineering    - 

;  96 

57 

78 

60 

18 

1)0.                do.. 
Kent  Road           do. - 

Buildipg 

,  37 

16 

32 

21 

16 

Engineering    - 

80 

33 

- 

75 

40 

Napiershall           do.  - 

do. 

1  27 

13 

- 

72 

21 

Do.                 do. . 

Building 
P^ngineering     - 

1  20 

18 

84 

36 

14 

Petershill  ♦           do.  -        - 

,  54 

41 

69 

52 

30 

Pi-ovanside            do.  - 

do. 

\  26 

10 

_ 

33 

21 

Do.                 do. . 

Building 

'  20 

6 

32 

21 

8 

WhitehiUt           do.  - 

Engineering     - 
Bunding 

1  26 

43 

23 

51 

21 

Do.                do.  - 

20 

24 
54 

31 
60 

17 

Bellahouston  Academy 

Engineering     - 
Building 

t 

;  32 

47 

Do.               do. 

i  17 

17 

43 

24 

13 

Fairfield  P.  School   -        - 

Engineering    - 

26 

7 

25 

20 

13 

Hamilton  Crescent  School- 

1           do. 

37 

21 

- 

68 

21 

Do.                      do.    . 

.  Building 

1  ^ 

7 

21 

31 

6 

Do.                      do.    - 

.  Naval  Architec- 
ture 

I  30 

1 

9 

- 

32 

10 

Hillhead                    do.    - 

1  Enpneering    - 

1  ^2 

48 

- 

57 

39 

Do.                      do.    - 

Building 

33 

13 

65 

31 

11 

Maryhill                     do.    - 

Engineering     - 
Building 

'  12 

13 

20 

12 

16 

Da                      do.    - 

i     ' 

4 

12 

10 

8 

40  students  took  Preliminary  Mathematics  in  1905. 
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Greenock  Technical  School,  including  correlated  centres,  Belville  Place 
CVmtinuation  Classes,  and  Highlanders'  Academy  Continuation  Clasaee. 


Courso. 


Engineerini^  - 
Naval  Arcfaitectnre 
Building 
Chemistry    - 
Painting  and 

Decorating    - 
Humbing     - 


mm. 


Yuara, 


1st 

65 
20 
24 
16 


2iid3rd4th 

5l'  48'  15 
10     5     4 


5tb 


1905. 


Year;^. 


6  130 


I8t;2nd 

130 

22i  18 
271  18 
15,  11 

21'  18 
21',     6 


3rd 

29 
6 

10 
4 


4th 

15 
6 


5th 


1908.     * 


Years. 


I8t 


3|161 
10 
39 

7 

6 
16 


ind 

165 
14 
12 
14 

16 
9 


3rdi'4th 
m    16 

12     2 

f;      3 


^th 
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Cciuroe^ 


Kftval  Areiitectitre 
BuildiDg 
Chenusftry    - 
Textile  >laehin©ry 


ld04. 


V&ara, 


76 

3 
T 
t 


53 

U 
2 


27 

J 


fitE 

4 
3 
4 


5tK 


X905, 


YeHpFa. 


m 

6 
30 

11 


a 

14 
6 


i3r5 

8 


nh 


e  - 


itB 


iiO$. 


Yeaf*. 


U.  - 
g  - 


Paisley  Camphill  Continuation  Classes. 
Preparatory  to  3rd  and  subsequent  years'  studies  at  Paisley  Technical 
School. 


Engineering  - 


98  85 


107 


401  - 


LANAKK. 

COATBKIBGB  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 


Course. 


Engineering  - 

Building 

Mining 

Iron  and  Steel 

Manufacture  - 
Plumbing     - 


1904. 


Years. 


1005. 


Years. 


2ad. 

39 

16 
50 


3rd 
3C 


4tb 
9 

12 


5tbtlst 

80 
17 
4C 


2nd 
53 

3C 

13 


3rd 

31 

6 
50 


4th 
15 

14 


5th 


1906. 


Years. 


1st 


20 


2iid  3rd  4th 


8^  76|  86 
12 
41 


10 


29   38 

20    12 
12 


->th 


Hamilton  Academy  Technical  School. 


En^neering  - 
Building 

2? 

16 

£ 

1 

_ 

22 

20 

10 

i 

_ 

31 

8) 

K 

i 

le 

8 

5 

- 

- 

17 

6 

1 

I 

- 

19 

( 

5 

9 

- 

Mining* 

i 

17 

U 

u 

•; 

5 

10 

11 

31 

f 

4 

14 

12 

28 

4 

Painting  and 

Decorating    - 

12 

13 

- 

- 

- 

14 

7 

3 

— 

- 

4 

t 

7 

7 

- 

Plumbing     - 

t 

2 

^ 

*" 

"" 

14 

4 

2 

■* 

** 

•* 

~" 

•" 

•" 

*" 

Augmenta-       The  fftct  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  Piarish 
tion  of  Joint  School  Boards  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Orflege  has 
mmi  ee.  ^^j^j^g  ^y^^  y^^  heen  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Fepresentatives 
of  the  School  Boards  of  MaryhiU,  Cathcart  and  Shettleston,  and  of 
the  Govan  Y.M.C.A.,  gives  ^ratifying  assurance  of  forth<^  co- 
ordination of  educational  work  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  Committee  have  recently  authorised  the  issue  of  a  Guide 
to  Evening  Classes  in  Science  and  Technology,  as  defiired  by  the 
Department       It  gives  the  necessary  direction  to  students  as  to 
the  lines  of  systematic  study  in  Engineering  and  Building  subjects, 

■  t ■   "'      '    ' ' '     '    -III 

*  The  larger  attendance  in  later  years  of  this  oourse  is  explained  by  the 
influx  of  students  fiom  other  centra  where  early  stages  of  .the  subject  are 
studied. 


Issue  of 
Guide  to 
Evening 
Classes. 
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and  provides  a  concise  Btatement  of  the  facilities  for  technical 
studies  in  Continuation  Classes  in  the  various  Schools,  leading  up 
to  the  hiffher  work  of  the  Technical  Collie.  A  chart  has  been 
framed  snowing  clearly  the  courses  of  study  which  may,  with 
most  advantage,  be  followed  by  apprentice  engineers  and  builders, 
(1)  through  a  modified  Course  up  to  the  Junior  Certifi<3ate  of  the 
College,  or  (2)  on  the  more  extended  lines  of  work  in  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil,  or  IJiniiig  Engineering,  Naval  Architecture  and 
Building  Construction,  terminating  m  the  Senior  Certificate. 
For  all  such  students  there  are  in  common  the  two  years*  courses 
in  Engineering  and  Building  subjects  in  Continuation  Classes, 
and  for  those  whose  previous  education  does  not  enable  them  to 
enter  at  once  U{>on  one  or  other  of  the  courses,  Preparatory  Classes 
have  been  provided  in  which  the  instruction  includes  a  continua- 
tion of  School  Arithmetic,  and  the  beginning  of  Algebra  and  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  along  with  practical  work  in  Measurements,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  a  two  years  course,  or  of  the  three  years'  work, 
should  the  preparatory  course  be  taken,  it  is  understood  that  all 
the  students  wno  qualify  by  attendance  and  progress  will  be  put 
forward  by  their  instructors  for  approval  of  the  work  they  have 
done  during  the  course,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  a  certificate 
recc^nised  by  the  Department  as  terminating  the  Continuation 
Class  studies  and  qualifying  for  admission  to  more  advanced 
classes  within  the  Technical  College. 

The  amended  schemes  which  appear  in  the  Guide  for  two  years' 
courses  in  Engineering  and  Building  Construction  have  been 
drawn  up  with  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances.    T^hey 
make  no  excessive  demand  upon  either  the  time  or  the  capabili- 
ties of  apprentices  employed  during  the  day,  so  that  any  lad  of  issue  of 
average  intelligence  should,  with  ordinary  diligence,  have  little  Certificates 
difficmty  in  reaching  the  standard    of    attainment    required,  pisappoint- 
Hitherto  the  number  put  forward  has  been  somewhat  disappoint-  ^"^  Results, 
ing.      In  Engineering"  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  well  qualified  at  the  end  of  last  session.      In 
Building  Construction  only  21  per  cent,  obtained  certificates; 
while  irom  most  of   the  schools  the  proportion  of  students 
presented  by  the  teachers  was  lower  than  might  reasonably  have 
Deen  expect^.    The  general  percentages  stated  would  liava  been 
higher,  nad  it  not  been  the  case  that,  from  two  or  three  of  the 
schools,  no  candidates  at  all  were  presented.    The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation. 

A  gratifying  feature  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  those  who,  Enrolment 
receiving  these  certificates,  have  presented  themselves  for  en-  in  Technical 
rolment  at  the  Technical  College  tnis  session.      This  promotion  College, 
ought  to  become  more  and  more  the  desire  of  technical  students, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the  teachers.      All 
should  realise  the  splendid  facilities  which  have  been  pix>v^ed  at      .  .,    . 
great  cost  for  advanced  technical  work  of  all  kinds  within  the 
Technical  CoDege.   Many  Continuation  Class  students  appear  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  substantial  provision  which  nas  been 
made  for  their  further  instruction.    An  observational  visit  by  the 
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senior  students  to  the  laboratories  of  the  College,  arranged  and 
conducted  by  the  principal  teacher,  say  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  might  act  as  an  incentive  to  many  of  them,  and  could 
not  fail  to  arouse  interest  in  all.  In  any  case,  in  future  sessions 
the  proportion  ot  students  who  qualify  by  attendance  and  pro- 
gress to  enter  the  classes  at  the  Central  Institution,  will  be  taken 
as  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  value  and  success  of  the 
instruction  given  at  the  Continuation  Classes  which  they  have 
attended. 

The  higher  fees,  for  laboratory  classes  in  particular,  at  the 
Technical  College,  may,  in  a  number  of  cases,  deter  students  from 
passing  on  there  from  Continuation  Classes,  where  the  fees  are 
merelj  nominal ;  but  this  should  be  met  by  some  satisfistctory 
re-adjustment  of  moneys  available  for  educational  purposed  under 
the  Glasgow  Endowments  Board,  so  as  to  provide  a  srrfBcient 
number  of  suitable  bursaries  for  lads  who  have>eached  the 
standard  of  attainment  in  Continuation  Classes  "required  for 
entrance  into  the  Technical  College. 

Mr.  Galbraith,  who  last  year  was  appointed  organiser  of  tech- 
nical work  in  Continuation  Classes  by  the  Joint  Committee,  has 
brought  to  his  onerous  and  delicate  duties  much  discretion  and 
tact,  as  well  as  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work 
and  the  educational  requirements  of  apprentice  enrineers  and 
other  craftsmen.  Nothing  has  been  wanting  on  his  part  to 
consummate  the  union  between  Schools  and  College.  What 
success  has  attended  the  operations  of  last  session  has  been,  in 
the  main,  due  to  his  active  interest  and  zeal.  In  last  yeafs 
Report  reference  was  made  to  the  want  of  suflScient  practice  being 
given  in  drawing  from  actual  examples  of  machine  parts  and 
models  of  building  details.  Mr.  Galbraith  has  already  taken 
measures  to  remedy  this  by  securing  more  liberal  provision  for 
the  work  in  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  Classes.  The  more  frequent 
use  of  actual  parts  for  drawing  operations  will,  in  future,  be  more 
rigorously  insisted  upon  througnout  the  Division.  Teachers  of 
Machine  Drawing  are  prone  to  specialize  with  their  students  too 
early.  Cases  haye  again  occurred  in  which  elaborate  copies  of 
working  drawings  of  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  have  been  made  by 
students  who  were  found  unabie  to  tackle  a  question  involving 
the  drawing  of  a  comparatively  simple  section. 

What  luts  been  well-called  "foundation"  work  in  Solid 
Geometry  is  to  have  more  attention  in  future.  It  will  be  worked 
into  the  ordinary  course  of  Machine  Drawing,  and  thus  afford  a 
better  grounding  in  principles  upon  which  to  subsequently  build. 

Mathematics  becomes,  year  by  year,  more  practical  and  servioe- 
able,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  furnishing  of  students  with  a 
rational  method  of  calculating  is  too  long  deferred.  Practical 
Geometry  is  being  disencumbered  of  many  scholastic  problems, 
and  is  now  mainly  taught  in  connection  with  its  technical 
applications.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  way  in 
which  students  are  now  directed  to  construct  for  themsciv^ 
paper  models  which  show,  in  three  dimensions,  the  lines  and  sur- 
faces which,  in  Solid  Geometry,  are  represented  by  a  single  plane, 
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At  all  the  important  mining  towns  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  Mming. 
Bystcgooatic  courses  of  instruction  in  Mining  subjects  have  been 
mtroducod^with  remarkable  success.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
demands  of  the  examination  for  the  Mining  Manager's  Certiiicate, 
adherence  to  the  main  lines  of  the  scheme  approved  three  years 
ago  is  now  very  {general.  Last  session  the  Ayrshire  Technical 
Eoucation  Committee  undertook  the  general  management  of 
Mining  Classes  within  the  area  of  the  countv,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  classes  in  outlyinjg 
districts  and  large  centres,  such  as  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock.  This 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out.  The  arrangement  secures 
better  jwrovision  for  the  exnerimental  treatment  of  important 
branches  of  the  subject  of  Mining,  which  in  recent  years  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Local  managers  have  been  slow 
to  recognise  the  need  of  a  suitable  supply  of  apparatus  for  prac- 
tical iuustration,  and  in  more  than  one  Lanarkshire  school  the 
materials  in  use  have  been  found  to  be  the  property  of  the  teacher. 

Recognition  by  employers  of  the  attendance  and  work  of  their  Employe 
apprentices  in  Contmuation  Classes    is  not   yet  widespread  ;ofLabo«i 
jnaeed,  iiequent  complaints  are  made  by  teachers  of  serious  ^^j^^^^ 
intederence  with  the  attendance  at  classes,  owing  to  the  young  ciw«©s^ 
lads  working  overtima    There  are,  however,  marked  exceptions 
in  some  districts,  notably  in  Kilmarnock  and  Glasgow^  where 
several  employei's  not  only  pay  fees  of  apprentices,  but  offer  either 
a  small  bonus  or  give  a  slight  increase  in  wages  in  cases  where 
the  attendance  and  progress  are  reported  satisfactory.    At  the 
works  of  Messrs..  Cochran  &  Co.,  Newbie,  near  Annan,  the  firm  An 
take   the  entire  management  of  the  technical  studies  of  their  exemplary 
Apprentices.     A  three  years'  course  in  Practical  Mathematics,  ^®*^- 
Machine  Construction,  and    Boilermaker's    Practice,  is  being 
carried  out  with  much  success.    Accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  classes  within  the  works,  where  attendance  is  given  by  the 
students  on  two  mornings  per  week.    The  teachers  are  members 
of   the  staft',  well  (]^ualifiea  by  mathematical  and  engineering 
attainments  for  their  duties.     It  is  a  rule  of  the  firm  that  no 
apprentice  is  admitted  to  the  works  Drawing  Office  unless  he  ; 

has  given  attendance  for  two  sessions  previously,  and  in  giving 
''  apprentice  his  "  lines  "  or  certificate  of  service,  special  mention 
is  made  of  his  work  in  the  classea  This  is  a  most  exemplary 
lead  to  other  employers,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
out the  country. 

Drawing. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  Art  Work  Grading 
of  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Western  Division  is  carried  Classes, 
on  in  the  area  which  is  best  described  as  Greater  Glasgow.  The 
arrangement  for  the  grading  of  classes  continues  to  yield 
excelfent  results,  although  closer  relations  between  the  classes 
in  the  School  of  Art  and  those  under  the  School  Boards  of 
Govan  Cathcart  and  Maryhill  is  very  desirable.  The  number  of 
students  promoted  to  the  School  of  Art  from  these  schools  has 
as  yet  been  insignificant. 
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Mr.  Vaug-  Mr.  Vaiighan  ba8  recently  shown  in  an  los^ructive  aod  inter- 
han^sReport  esting  Report  that  the  number  of  artizan  students  now  in 
attendance  at  Evening  Art  Classes  under  the  Glasgow  Board,  who 
are  availing  themselves  of  oontinuous  course  uistffuotion>ihel^in, 
is  on  the  increase.  This  is  conti»ry  to  viewscunenUy  jtssumed 
and  stated.  But,  as  prior  to  1902  lar^e  lOinjLbera  o|.  te«iQh«y» 
were  enrolled  in  the  ordinary  Continuation  Classes  who  axe  now 
well  nrovided  for  in  classes  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  a  reliable  comparison  cannot  be 
instituted  without  deducting  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  the 
earlier  years.  This  Mr.  Vaughan  has  done,  with  the  result 
above  stated. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  from  30  to  40  students  in 
Drawing  Classes  under  the  Glasgow  School  fioard'iareevpi^year 

Eromoteid  on  the  merit  of  their  work,  for  further  studies  at  t^ 
chool  of  Art.  Their  work  in  the  Central  Instituticm  affords 
evidence  that  they  are  proving  themselves  highly  satisfactory 
recruits.  In  few  other  areas  within  the  Division  is  it  possible  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  classes  s^  has  been  dona  in  the 
larger  centres,  owing,  first  to  the  small  number  of  classes  within 
easy  distance  of  each  other,  and  second  to  the  smallness  of  jth^ 
areas  controlled  by  School  Boards  generally.  In  Ayr,  howev^i 
the  Art  Classes  in  Russell  Street  school  have  been  related  to  the 
Academy  Classes,  and  in  Hamilton,  although  no  definite  adrrao^- 
ment  ha!s  been  made  by  the  Boards  concerned,  an  understandmg 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  teachers  of  Drawing  in  the  Buiieh 
and  Parish  Continuation  Classes,  so  that  the  work  in  tee 
elementary  stage  has  been  brought  into  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  advanced  classes  in  the  Burgh  Academy. 

While  the  present  session  may  witness  a  reduction  iit  the 
number  of  classes  and  enrolments  in  Wood  Carving  and  Art 
Needlework,  the  classes  which  are  now  being  formed  to  meet  tho 
new  requirements  in  Drawing  and  Design  as  part  of  the  work 
are  sure  to  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 

GENERAL 

In  last  year's  Report  it  was  rema^rked  that  progress  in  the 
organisation  of  Contm  nation  Work  might  be  looked  for  in  regard 
to  four  points,  viz : — The  diminution  of  Division  I.  Classes,  tha 
extension  and  development  of  ''  Courses  of  Study ''  in  Divisions 
II.  and  III.,  and  the  completeco-ordiuationof  this  work  with  that 
of  the  Central  Institutions.  There  has  been  distinct  progren; 
due  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  reflations,  in  the  first-nanaed 
direction.  There  is  no  evidence  ot  any  such  progress  in  the 
second  direction,  and  Mr.  Young's  Report  deals  with  the  third. 
The  work  itself  on  present  lines  is  efficiently  done^  Imt  longer 
time  than  a  year,  and  frequent  rD-statem^nt  of  the  i^leyant  £u)ta 
and  argumcQts  seem  to  oe  naoessary  to  brmg  about  ihadBsiiKfl 
changes  in  regard  to  Coursea  of  Study,  sAd  fii^)ecnaiLy  mxonoiec*- 
tion  with  the  relation  of  Commercial  Ciasses  and  Courses  to  ihs 
Central  Commercial  GoUegie.  •  ,  <        r   .     : ^     .    .- 
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•  CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Abxiclb  87.) 

■  The  reports  of  tlie  Governors  of  the  four  Central  Institutions  Appendices. 
Iiad^  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code  are  printed  as 
app^idices  to  this  Report. 

'  Since  the  organisation  of  the  Continuation  System  is  com- 
pleted by  these  Institutions,  it  follows  that  all  the  lower  stages 
ef  the  work  should  be  so  organised  as  to  lead  up  to,  and  fit  in 
with  the  programmes  of,  the  Central  Institutions,  lliesc 
Institutions  in  their  turn  should  be  so  organised  as  to  prevent 
any  overlapping  of  their  work  with  the  wort  of  the  Continuation 
Schools,  witn  consequent  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

'  H.M.X  Mr.  Young's  Report  shows  how  completely  and  success-  Organisa- 
ftflly  aH  this  is  bemg  done  on  the  side  of  scientific,  technical,  J^°^  ^^     .  . 
and  art  histruction.    It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  satisfac-  coffeffa!^^** 
tdry  progress  on  the  same  lines  has,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
been  even  attempted  in  the  commercial  subjects.    The  Governors 
of  the  Athenseum  Commercial  College  have  been  working  at 
this  ftepect  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  report  any 
i^ults.   Schemes  have  been  drawn  up  and  discussed,  and  it  is  due 
tO;  one  of  the  Governors  to  say  that  he  has  taken  verjr  great 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  extending  so  far  as  to  visiting 
some  of  the  leading  commercial  colleges  on  the  Continent,  but, 
iip  to  the  present,  the  schemes  proposed  exist  only  on  paper. 

The  Commercial  College  does,  in  certain  branches,  attempt  Its  adTacced 
work  of  a  considerably  advanced  type,  e.g, — it  has  lectures  on  ^o^^- 
Mercantile  Law,  on  Business  Systems,  Office  and  Factory 
Organisation,  and  Political  Economy,  but  its  Elementary  Classes 
in  Modem  Languages,  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  and  Typo- 
writing  cover  the  same  ground  as  is  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  Continuation  (Jlasses  under  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow  and  other  Managers.  Moreover,  the  efforts  made 
during  the  past  few  years  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial Course  in  the  College  have  met  with  scarcely  any  success 
in  the  sense  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  students  take 
tUm  course  laid  down  for  them. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  Institution  ought  to  be  of  a  Suggestions 
more  ooncentrated,    systematic,  and  advanced    type.      There  *»  to 
ought  to  be  an  understanding  between  the  School  Board  and  %^i^^^ 
the  Governors  of  the  College  as  to  the  arrangement  of  their  tion. 
raflpoetive  fields  of  work.    The  College  should,  in  short,  hand 
ov«r  to  the  Maxiogers  of  the  Continuation  Classes  that  portion 
of  its  present  worK  which  rightly  belongs  to  those  classes,  and 
devofte  itself  to  its  own  special  sphere — advanced  instruction  in 
Gommeroial  Subjects,    it  should  insist  on  the  students  taking 
fiiUcoucBesof  study,  and  it  should,  by  arrangement  with  the  other 
Maoagen^  see  that  its  entrants  have  reached  a  nroper  standard 
of  attainment  to  ^mable  them  to  profit  by  re«illy  advanced  in- 
strnetifMis     If  this  should  result,  as  at  first  it  probably  would,  in 
a  greatly  diminished  attendance  at  the  Atheneeum  Classes,  tho 
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real  benefit  to  the  students  who  remained  would  be  proportion- 
ately greater.  At  present  the  classes  exist  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  and  women  who  desire,  quicHy  and  cheaphr,  to 
improve  their  money-earning  capacity,  but  the  true  aim  oi  the 
students  ought  to  be  to  acquire  a  sound  commercial  eduoatioB 
— and  that  can  be  done  neither  quickly  nor  cheaply.  The  un- 
fortunate position  at  present  is  that  the  meagre  resources  of  the 
College  seem  to  hamper  the  Governors  in  their  efforts  at 
organising  systematic  courses,  the  fees  of  the  large  number  of 
pupils  at  the  Elementary  sta^  being  an  important  fitctor  in  the 
Th  Airricul  "^^"^^^'^  stability  of  the  Institution. 

turol  (Allege     Apart  from  eertain  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  Leeturera 

in  relation     of  the  College  at  one  or  two  Centres,  the  ACTieultural  CoU^e  can 

toContinua-  scarcely  be  said  to  stand  in  any  orgahisea  relation  to  the  Oon- 

tion  Classt  s.  tinuation  Classes.    If,  however,  it  were  found  possible  ^eatly  to 

increase  the  number  of  rural  Continuation  Schools,  and  to  insti* 

tute  in  them  classes  connected  with  country  occupations,  the 

Agricultural  Collie  could  do  valuable  service  m  connection  with 

the  training  of  teachers  in  the  subjects  required,  as  well  as 

through  the  advanced  instruction  it  would  be  prepared  to  give  to 

pupils  from  the  rural  Continuation  Schools,  who,  by  previouB 

study,  would  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Tour  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 

To  tlie  Right  HonmvraMe 
The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
Rkfort  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  (Miss  Crawford). 

Class  Teaching. 

Dudng  the  past  session,  18  centres  in  the  Division  were  viiiited.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work,  though  slightly  varied  in  minor  details  in 
the  different  districts,  correspond  in  most  points.  Class  teaching  has  been 
more  generally  adopted  by  many  of  the  teachers,  and  the  improved 
attendABoe  and  general  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  pupils  resulting  from 
it  give  a  hopeful  feeling  for  a  wider  adoption  of  this  mode  of  conducting 
a  cookery  class.  The  interest  of  the  class  is  sustained  with  less  effort,  the 
various  modes  of  cookery  are,  as  a  rule,  more  readily  grasped  by  the 
puiitls,  less  expenditure  is  incurred,  and  stove  accommodation  is  more 
adaptable. 

Aftebnoon  Classes  in  Qlasgow. 

The  afternoon  classes  carried  on  by  Glasgow  School  Board  were  well 
attended  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  women  were  interested,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  evident  in  many  of  the  classes  added  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

Successful  and  well-attended  classes  were  carried  on  at  West  KDbride, 
Ardroflsan  and  Dumfries ;  also  at  Paisley  and  Rothesay. 

Laonbby  Wobx. 

This  subject  was  in  operation  at  onl^  one  of  the  centres  visited.  The 
nature  of  the  work  does  not  render  it  popular  in  Continuation  Evening 
Classes.  Laundry  work,  more  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  a  domestic 
nature,  is  best  done  during  the  day.  Pupils  employed  in  shop  or  factory 
are  too  tired  to  stand  the  strain  of  it,  and  others  who  might  be  benefited 
by  the  instruction  arc  rather  discouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  inevitably 
disappointing  results  of  oi>erations  carried  out  in  artificial  light. 
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General  Report  /or  the  year  1906,  by  G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspeotare,  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Northern  Division  of 
Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Northern  Dirision  of  Scotland,  for  the  year 
1905-1906. 

As  I  have  not  had  an  opportunitv  of  making  myself  personallv 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  these  elates,  the  materials 
for  this  report  have  been  derived  from  the  special  reports  supplied 
by  my  colleagues,  to  whom  1  desire  to  express  my  due  sense  of 
obligation. 

Ine  arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  several  districts^  and  the 
general  character  of  the  instruction,  are  as  follow. 

Aberdeen.  There  were  26  Continuation  School  centres  in  Aberdeenshire 
(exclusive  of  Aberdeen  City),  11  in  Kincardineshire,  3  in  Orkney, 
and  4  in  Shetland.  The  rural  classes  in  Aberdeenshire  were 
mainly  coniined  to  the  Commercial  Subjects  in  Division  II. 
English  is  not  a  popular  subject,  the  desire  being  to  take  purely 
utilitarian  subjects,  such  as  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  and 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Kincardine-       The  work  in  Commercial  Subjects  is  satisfactory.    The  Fordoim 

shire.  Division  II.  class  deserves  special  praise. 

Orkncj'.  The  inspection  of  the  Continuation  Cliujscs  was  conducted  by 

Rev.  G.  R.  Murison,  who  reports  very  favourably  on  the  (quality 
of  the  work.  Tomison's  and  Orphir  Kirbister  classes  are  singled 
out  for  particular  commendation. 

Shetland.         The  classes  in  Shetland  were  examined  by  Rev.  J.  Wilcock 
He  reports  that — 

"At  Bigton  the  tuition  in  Navigation,  Seamanship,  and  Signalling 
deserves  special  mention.'' 

Aberdeen  Mr.  Philip  reports  :— 

City.  **The  opening  of  the  Central  School  has  allowed  the   Hi^er  Com- 

mercial cuuBses  under  the  Code  to  be  concentrated  in  one  building  .  .  . 
The  various  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  frequently  visiting  the 
different  centres  of  instruction  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  business 
details  of  enrolment,  registration,  etc.,  are  cajmbly  looked  after,  that  the 
teachers  are  conducting  their  classes  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  lliat 
the  students,  as  a  rule,  are  hard-working  and  earnest  The  more  elastic 
conditions  of  Art  3  of  the  Code  are  of  undoubted  advantage." 

A  difficulty  of  classification  is  pointed  out  in  such  a  subject  as 
French.     As  Mr.  Philip  says : — 

*'  A  pupil  with  no  previous  Continuation  Class  teaching  can  only  qualify 
for  the  grant  in  the  second  year  by  having  obtained  the  Lower  Grade  Cer- 
tificate in  this  subject.  The  pupil,  however,  with  this  qualification 
is  much  in  advance  of  a  pupil  qualified  by  previous  attendance  in  a  first 
year's  Continuation  Class. 
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He  thinks  it  desirable  that  some  of  the  Dressiuaking  classes 
should  be  visited  by  Miss  Crawford : — 

'*  As  there  is  a  suspicion  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  replenishing  the 
wardrobe  of  individual  pupils,  and  not  enough  to  the  proper  teaching  of 
the^ullfect." 

;.Tbe  efficiency  of  the  Higher  Tecbniail  Iiwtitute  fc^  Women 
is  attested  by  Miss  Crawford.  The  class  for  the  Aberdeen  Con- 
stabulary is  conducted  with  marked  success. 

In  Mr.  Muir's  district  Continuation  Classes  are  confined  to  the  Mr.  MwVe 
four  towns   of  Montrose,  Arbroath,   Brechin,    and  Kirriemuir.  District. 
Attempts  to  include  the  rural  districts  have  proved  abortive. 
Mr.  Muir  regrets  this,  and  says  that — 

'^  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  a  development  of  this  work  in  Tannadioe* 
Gareston,  Edzeli,  LoehW,  etc.,  where  ploogh-lads  might  keep  up  their 
school  attainments  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Mensuration  ana  Land* 
Surv<eying,  or  even  of  Latin  and  French,  as  a  sprinkling  of  lads  did  in  the 
olden  times.  But  all  this  is  impracticable  under  new  conditions  ....  The 
country  bairns  are  left  to  a  plentiful  lack  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. Hearing  more  than  in  days  of  slower  commuDicatton  of  *  the  dear, 
diskrao^g  town '  they  (X»ne  in  to  increase  its  congestion.'' 

In  Itfontrose  the  classes  (except  those  for  Cookery,  eta,)  have 
bcfen  put  mider  the  i^pervision  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy. 
In  Brechin  and  Kirnemuir  a  similar  plan  is  followed.  In 
Arbroath  the  arrangements  are  Open  to  serious  criticism,  too 
many  pU{)il9  being  put  into  Division  JI.  for  Bookkeeping  and 
Cotnmercial  Arithmetic  without  adequate  preparatory  trainmg  in 
Division  I.    Mr.  Muir  makes  a  remarK  of  general  applicability : — 

"  Too  iliuch  of  the  Continuation  class  work  is  simply  what  i^ould  have 
been  overtaken  in  the  day  school.  Division  1.  should  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  '  exempts '  and  *  backwards.' " 

He  comments  upon  the  "  heavy,  lumbering  look  "  which  per- 
vades the  ordinary  evening  classes,  excepting,  however,  from  this 
criticism  the  Science  and  Art  classes,  where  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  subjects  is  displayed.  He  complains  that  the  discipline 
is  sometimes  lax  ;  whenever 

'*  the  master's  attention  is  diverted  for  a  minute  there  is  an  outburst  of 
chatter,'* 

clearly  indicating  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  work.  He  thinks  the 
remedy  of  dismissal  or  suspension  might  in  such  eases  bo  use- 
fully applied,  together  with  a  cancelling  of  the  "deplorable  rule" 
by  whicn  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  fees  are  returned  to 
scholars  who  have  made  a  certain  percentage  of  attendances. 

Mr.  Robertson  comments  u jwn  tho  precarious  existence  of  j^^  Robert- 
Continuation  Classes  in  his  district.    Last  session  there  were  only  «>n'« 
throe  centres  outside  of  the  Burgh  of  Inverness.      He  finds  it  District 
ditiiealt  to  suggest  any  remedy,  but  thinks  that — 

**A  system  of  popular  lectures  such  as,  T  lielieve,  is  a  part  of  the  adult 
education  in  Denmark,  might  be  tried,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Hebrides 
tho  form  of  >  educative  ceilidh  would  have  beneficial  results." 

The  Continuation  classes  in  Mr.  McKechni^s  district  had  a  MrMcKech- 
successful  session.    Unfortunately  there  were  no  centres  in  West  ^if^  , 
Ross.    As  it  is  difficult  to  complete  twenty  weeks  between  harvest  District 
and  .seed  time,  the  session  is  sometimes  limited  to  fifteen  we^s. 
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The  attendance  was  ^ood  and  highly  creditable  to  the  scholars 
who  have  often  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  dark  and  over  unnldy  roads. 
An  obstacle  to  success  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teadhers  to 
discriminate  between  school  work  and  subjects  of  instruction  likely 
to  attract  young  men  and  women.  The  town  classes  are  greatly 
in  need  of  stimulation.  The  work  is  often  perfunctory,  the 
teachers  tired  and  listless,  and  employers  do  nothing  to  encourage 
attendance.  The  classes  were  for  the  most  part  under  Division 
I. ;  but  a  dressmaking  class  was  conducted  at  Mosstowie  and 
Forres,  and  a  cookery  class  at  Findhom  and  Elgin.  Mr. 
McKechnie  states  that  the  spirit  of  the  classes  varies  with  the 
teachers.  This  is  a  fact  which  teachers  themselves  often  forget, 
deeming  it  sufficient  to  provide  instruction  instead  of  fostering  a 
desire  for  instruction  by  the  choice  of  interesting  materials  and 
the  spirited  conduct  of  the  class.  According  to  the  teacher's 
idiosyncrasy  sometimes  a  "  portentous  silence  and  solemnity," 
sometimes  a  ''  general  frankness  and  bonhomie  "  prevail.  Great 
progress  in  Composition  is  observable,  Arithmetic  is  generally 
practical,  and  Reading  shows  a  cheering  advance,  both  in  fluency 
and  in  the  choice  of  literature.  Mr.  McKechnie  makes  the  use- 
ful suggestion  that  the  school  library  should  be  made  available 
for  Continuation  Classes. 
Mr,  Mac-  Mr.  Macdonald  states  that  the  amount  of  Continuation  School 

donakPs  work  in  his  district  has  been  very  small,  there  being  only  seven 
District.  centres — under  Divisions  I.  and  II.  at  Fodderty  (Ross),  Lairg 
(Sutherland),  and  Wick ;  under  Division  II.  at  Castletown, 
Barrock  and  Aukengill  in  Caithness,  and  Clyne  in  Sutherland ; 
and  under  Division  iV.  at  Fodderty  and  Clyne.  This  represents 
a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  centres,  viz.,  from  fourteen  to 
seven.  The  work  done  under  Divisions  I.  and  IV.  did  not  reach  a 
high  level  of  attainment ;  but  under  Division  II.  the  work  was 
almost  without  exception  thorough  and  succassful.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  classes,  only  few  of  which  comprised  20  scholars,  had 
the  compensating  advantage  of  securing  a  greater  amount  of 
individual  attention  for  the  pupils.     Mr.  Macaonald  says : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  Clyne,  where  Gaelic  was  the  only  subject  studied, 
all  the  centres  took  up  Commercial  subjects.  English  formed  part  of  the 
course  at  Pultenevtown  Academy,  Lairg,  and  Castletown,  and  good  work 
was  done,  especially  at  Lairg,  where  a  plav  of  Shakespeare  was  studied 
with  unusual  success  in  view  of  the  limited  time  available." 

The  value  of  the  work  at  Pulteneytown  Academy  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  classes  in  Cookery  and  Ambulance  Work 
were  well  attended  and  successfiiUy  conducted.  Mr.  Macdonald 
continues : — 

"At  Barrock  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Book-keeping  were  attended 
by  young  men  engaged  in  farming  operations.  The  zeal  shown  by  these 
students  in  acquiring  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying their  life  work  was  quite  commendable.  Much  of  the  success  of 
these  classes  was  due  to  the  close  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  8ir 
John  P.  G.  Sinclair,  Bart.,  on  whose  estate  the  school  stands.  One  would 
fain  wish  that  his  example  were  more  generally  followed  in  rural  districts, 
as  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  both  teachers  and  taught  would  provt> 
most  stimulating." 
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Dundee. 


The  cause  of  the  decline  of  Continuation  Class  work  is  not  Mr,  Watties' 
retidily  discoverable.      Financial   considerations  may   to  some  Diatrict 
extent  operate ;  general  apathy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  prevalent ;     ^--^- 
and  the  length  of  the  nonnal  session  may  be  regarded  as  a 
contributing  element. 

The  elalx>rate  arrangements  made  by  the  Dundee  School 
'Board  may  l&tly  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  the  several  Reports. 
The  scheme  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  its  aim 
was  to  place  pupils  in  the  classes  corresponding  to  their  attain- 
ments.  The  classes  were  divided  into  tnree  sections,  and  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  present  the  details  in  a  tabular  form  :— 


Number  of  Schools. 


Section  I.     Preparatory  Schools,  for 
boys,  3,  for  girls,  2. 

I  Also: 

I  1  Elementary  Domestic 
School  for  girls,  3 
Schools  for  mfll-boys. 

Section  IL    3  Preparatory  Commer- 


iiparatorv  v. 
I  Schools. 


cia 

I 

Also : 
I  3   Advanced   Domestic 
Schools. 


Section  III.  3  Central  Commercial,  | 
Art  and  Elementary  I 
Technical  Schools. 


English,  Arithmetic, 
Drawing  (boys), 
Needlework  (girls). 


English,   Arithmetic, 
History,  Geography. 


Cookery,  Laundry- 
work,  Dressmakiog, 
Millinery. 

English,  Arithmetic, 
History,  (Geography, 
Shorthand  and  related 
subjects,  French, 
German,  Spanish, 
Latin. 

Drawing,  Stencilling  on 
(Jloth,  Leather-work 
Embroidery,  F  r  e  e  - 
hand  Sketcning. 

Arithmetic,  Mensura- 
tionj  Practical  Mathe- 
matics, G  e  o  m  e  t  r  y, 
Scale  Drawing. 


396 


89 


618 


854 


A  special  class  for  Constables,  numbering  20,  has  been  conducted 
at  Harris  Academy,  and  a  ckss  for  Physical  Exercise  at  Lochee 
Lifif  Boad  School.  Certificates  entithng  to  promotion  into  the 
next  section  were  issued  under  Sections  I.  and  II. ;  in  Section 
III.  the  (Certificates  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
been  aimed  at.  Standing  apart  from  the  above  schools,  which 
subserve  higher  educational  requirements,  are  two  schools 
attended  by  children  under  fourleen  who  have  been  exempted 
from  attendance ;  but  under  the  rigorous  policy  of  the  Board,  the 
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Contini/bation  Classes. 


Elffin  Girls' 
School. 


Inverness 
Technical 
School. 


Findhom. 

Rothes. 
Aberdeen. 


Aberdeen- 
shire. 


numbers  on  the  roll  of  these  schools  are  steadily  decreaaiing 
Fees  are  charged  at  all  the  schools  except  the  Exemption  Schools, 
but  the  whole  fee  under  Section  I.,  and  naif  the  fee  under  Section 
II.,  are  returned  on  condition  of  proper  attendance,  conduct^  and 
pr^mss. 

This  admirably  arranged  scheme  of  instruction  is  well  w^orthjy  o£ 
being  studied  by  School  Boards  similarly  situated ;  it  provides 
for  tne  proper  classification  of  pupils  and  for  their  advancement 
through  successive  stages  without  waste  of  time  or  futile  repetition 
of  the  work.  Even  the  Technical  Course  does  not  represent  the 
final  goal,  because  it  is  designed  to  prepare  jtpprentice  artisans 
for  the  Technical  Institute.  In  a  word,  the  Board  are  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  educational  machin- 
ery into  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
Board  that  a  more  extensive  use  is  not  made  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  scheme  has  been  or^nised 
is  itself  an  object-lesson  to  the  community  and  is  sure  ultimately 
to  elevate  popular  conceptions  of  educational  requirements. 

Extraneous  agencies  for  the  teaching  ofCookery  and  other  sub- 
jects exist  in  Dundee  and  have  been  subsidised  and  staffed  by  the 
iXindee  Educational  Trust.  Those  under  the  management  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have  been  reoocnised  by 
the  Department  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  west  end  of  the  City. 

There  is  little  activity  outside  Dundee.  Six  centres  have  be©a 
established,  and  tlie  best  classes  were  those  at  Broughty  Ferry, 
Carnoiistie,  and  Forfar. 

Miss  Crawford's  report  on  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laim- 
dry  in  Continuation  Classes  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cookery  is  still  one  of  the  popular  domestic  sulgects.  During,  the  past 
session  the  classes  visited  were  found  in  good  order,  the  pupQs  were 
enthusiastic,  and  the  manajg^ement,  tone  and  discipline  invariaolv  satisfac- 
tory. The  day  classes  instituted  at  El^n  Girls'  School  were  well  attended 
by  pupils  from  the  town  and  neighbouring  districts.  The  course  of  leasons 
was  a  consecutive  one,  and  the  pupils  attended  daily.  The  institutioii  of 
such  classes  by  other  Boards  is  weU  worthy  of  consideration.  They  form 
an  important  link  between  day  schools  and  evening  classes,  and  afford 
good  opportunitv  for  pupils  whom  distance}  health,  time  or  other  circum- 
stances prevent  from  attending  in  the  evening. 

'*  The  classes  held  at  Inverness  Technical  School  were  more  popular  than 
ever.  An  excellent  attendance  was  maintained,  the  instruction  was  weO- 
applied  and  useful,  the  pupils  had  ample  opportunity  for  individual  work, 
conditions  which,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  organisation  and  manage- 
ment, go  far  towards  securing  an  almost  perfect  attendance. 

"  The  class  held  at  Findhorn  was  taught  on  practical  lines,  and  though 
carried  on  with  the  disadvantages  of  insufficient  floor  space  and  stove 
accommodation  was  found  in  excellent  order  and  had  completed  a  full  and 
pleasing  record  of  work. 

"  Botnes  class  was  well  attended,  but  lacked  good  methods  and  satisfac- 
tory organisation. 

^*  Lanro  Cookery  Classes  were  again  successfully  carried  on  at  Aberdeen 
Girls'  High  School.  The  work  here  is  more  advanced  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  evening  classes,  but  the  skilful  management  displayed  in 
conducting  this  class  calls  for  special  comment. 

**  In  Aberdeen  District  the  number  of  classes  has  increased.  It  has  been 
found  impossible,  however,  to  visit  more  than  a  fraction  of  these,  hence  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  work  begun  and  since  carried  on  at  many  new 
centres. 
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"in  Aberdeen  City  the  teaching  of  Cookery  is  almost  univerftal  in  Aberdeen 
elementary  schools.    Successful  classes  are  also  carried  on  at  the  Girk'  City. 
High  and  Central  Higher  Grade  Schools.     A  new  class  has  been  formed  at 
the  Cathedral  St.  Mary*s  R.C.  School. 

"  Many  of  the  smaller  District  Boards  of  the  County  have  not  yet  risen 
to  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  this  subject.  The  di&caliy  of 
securing  a  teacher  on  reasonable  terms,  combined  with  want  of  accummo- 
datiou,  is  invariably  the  cause.  In  many  cases  the  services  of  the 
trained  staff  teacher  nave  been  requisitioned  with  satisfactory  results. 

**I'n    Kincardine    District   the    chief   centre     is    Stonehaven    Mackie  Kincardine. 
Academy,  which  is  used  for  most  of  the  pupils  under  the  Board. 

"  Orkney  and  Shetland  have  not  yet  been  visited.  Orkney  and 

"  Caithness  possesses  a  splendidly  equipped  centre  at  Wick  Pulteney  Shetland. 
Academy.  The  work  here  gives  so  mucn  satisfaction  that  regret  is  Caithness, 
expressed  that  the  classes  are  not  takqn  advantage  of  by  many  more 

"In  Ross-ahire  the  chief  classw  are  at  Dingwall  and  Invergordon.      The  Boss-ahire. 
class-room  of  the  former  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  but  the  teaching 
is  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.    The  worE  at  Invergordon  is  still  young, 
but  with  the  recently  erected  class-room  and  suitable  equipment  mucn 
good  work  is  anticipated. 

"  In  the  County  of  Sutherland,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  pro-  Sutherland, 
vision  for  teaching  domestic  subjects  practically  in  any  of  it8  schools. 

"  The  classes  carried  on  in  Dundee  show  much  improvement,  and  are  for  Dundee, 
the  most  part  entrusted  to  capable  and  specially  qualified  instructors.    The 
lessons  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  many  of  whom 
are  at  an  early  age  called  upon  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the 
borne.  .  Tj  ir   • 

"The  splendid  efforts  put  forth  on  behalf  of  half-time  pupils  are,  from  a  Half-time 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  of  far-reaching  effect.  The  pupils,  often  tired  Pupils, 
and  drowsy,  are  kept  alert  during  demonstration  lessons  by  the  singing  of 
a  song  or  other  exercise,  and  the  sustained  interest  and  the  eagerness  to 
follow  each  process  of  the  work  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  teachePs  success. 
It  seems  advisable  indeed  to  dispense  with  demonstration  lessons  to  these 
I)upil8  and  to  devote  every  available  hour  to  practice.  The  Cookery  rooms 
attached  to  Constable  and  Caldrum  Street  Centres  are  very  small  and  in 
ciHiseqiience  little  use  is  made  of  the  range,  and  too  frequent  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  gas  stoves.  The  schemes  of  work  are  on  the  whole  good,  though 
in  one  or  two  cases  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  dishes  of  the  cake 
order  and  others  similarly  needless  from  a  practiciil  point  of  view.  Good 
work  is  being  done  in  this  town  in  connection  with  many  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools,  several  new  classes  having  recently  adopted  this  subject  as  part  of 
the  gi™  course. 

"  The  newly  reconstructed  premises  at  Arbroath  now  give  facilities  for  Arbroath, 
carrying  on  the  work  with  more  eflSciency.    An  ordinary  kitchen  range  has 
displaced  the  entire  use  of  gas  stoves,  and  the  training  in  this  more  home- 
like form  of  cookery  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  girls  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  afterwards  be  placed. 

"  The  new  range  and  other  improvements  at  Montrose  centre  call  for  Montrose, 
special  commendation. 

"  The  fully  and  suitable  equipped  Cookery  and  Laundry  class-rooms  at  Brechin. 
Brechin  merit  special  notice. 

"  In  the  Forfarshire  district,  Dundee,  Montrose  and  Brechin  were  the  Forfarshire 
only  centres  visited.  Dundee  classes  showed  much  improvement  in  the  District, 
amount  of  material  provided  for  practice.  The  numbers  in  attendance 
seemed  less  than  in  former  years,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  increased 
efficiency  and  a  more  liberal  amount  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Montrose  and  Brechin  cla.<wes  were  successfully  conducted  and 
were  found  in  good  order. 

Laundry  Work. 

"  Very  few  classes  in  this  subject  were  .seen  during  the  session.     Tlie  Laundrv 
largest  were  those  of  Inverness  and  Elgin  Technical  Schools.    The  pupils  ^ork. 
of  these  centras  were  much  interested  in  the  work  and  produced  results 
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G(rfitinuati6^  Class^, 


Technical 
work. 


Improve 
ment  in 
standard  of 
education. 
Leakage. 


Co-ordina- 
tion. 

Necessity 
for  sound 
general 
education. 


Co-opera- 
tion of 
employers. 

Defects  of 
apprentice- 
snip  system 


Attendance 
at  Continua- 
tion Classes. 


Training  in 
underlying 
prineiples. 


Classes  for 
prospective 
apprentices. 


worthy  of  a  training  of  much  longer  duration.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
the  work  of  a  lesson  completed  witliin  the  given  time  is  a  8eriou«  handicap 
to  the  success  of  a  laundry  cisws.  Working  under  artificial  light  is  likewise 
a  drawlMvck,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  involving  as  it  does  manual 
exertion  and  constant  standing  in  a  hot  atmosphere^  does  not  offer 
sufficient  attractions  to  induce  many  pupils  to  undertake  it." 

Mr.  Ewen's  report  on  Technical  Instruction  in  the  fiiil  sense 
of  the  term  is  so  precise,  detailed,  and  closely  reasoned  that  a 
summary  or  digest  would  only  do  it  injustice,  and  I  therefore 
beg  to  reproduce  it  in  full : — 

"  Steady  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  technical  work  done 
under  the  Continuation  Class  Code  in  the  division.  Educational  authori- 
ties are  showing  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  for  this  important 
part  of  their  work,  and  both  teachers  and  students  are  finding  the  value 
of  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  gradual  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  day  school  is  exercising  a  beneficial  effect 
on  continuation  work,  but  there  is  still  a  serious  leakage  during  the 
period  between  the  end  of  day  school  life  and  the  commencement  of 
apprenticeship. 

"  In  some  industrial  centres  earnest  and  successful  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  cope  with  this,  but  until  the  larger  question  which  itiDvolye& 
naraeljr,  the  effective  co-ordination  of  primary  and  secondary  with  technical 
education,  is  comprehensively  dealt  with,  this  serious  leakage  will  continue 
to  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  all  continuation  work.  The  necessity  for 
having  a  sound  general  education  as  a  basis  for  technical  instruction  of 
any  description  worthy  of  the  name  is  impemtive,  and  every  endeavour 
should  therefore  be  made*  to  secure  it.  Ail  pupils  should  be  strongly 
advised  to  remain  at  the  day  school  until  at  least  a  reasonable  standard 
of  elementarv  education  has  been  reached,  and  to  continue  their  studies 
at  evening  classes  as  soon  as  ever  their  day  school  period  is  over, 

"Here,  again,  the  co-operation  of  employers  of  all  kinds  wDl  be  of 
the  very  greatest  service,  and,  indeed,  without  this  the  desired  end  vdll 
hardly  be  obtainable.  For,  as  long  as  a  number  of  employers  are  -willing 
to  accept  boys  as  apprentices  or  employees  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  free 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  sometimes  even  before  it,  aiid 
are  prepared  to  afford  them  employment  without  making  any  enquiiy 
whatever  regarding  their  educational  attainments,  a  strong  incentive  is 
provided  for  many  boys  to  leave  the  day  school  at  the  earliest  [K>S8iblo 
date,  and  any  direct  stimulus  to  attend  regularlv  and  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  while  they  are  at  school  is  sadly  wanting. 

"  When,  in  addition,  the  employer  fails  to  take  any  interest  ^  in  the 
boy's  further  education,  and  to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  and 
encouragement  for  his  attending  Continuation  Classes  suitable  to  hifl 
present  or  future  needs,  there  is  grave  danger  that  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  boy's  career,  when  the  need  for  some  form  of  technical  training  becomes 
insistent,  the  ability  to  profit  by  it  may  have  largely  disappeared.  He  will 
probably  find  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  simple  arithmetical 
calculations  connected  with  his  work,  ana  even  in  expressing  his^  ideas 
with  clearness,  so  that  he  may  have  to  spend  much  valuable  time  in 
laborious  efforts  to  recover  the  droppea  threads  of  his  elementary 
education.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  such  deficiencies  that  so  many  of 
the  older  students,  while  quite  willing  to  take  up  what  may  be  termed 
the  trade  classes  relating  to  their  industry,  would  fain  omit  entirely  from 
their  studies  such  other  classes  of  the  course  as  deal  with  calcolation, 
curve-plotting,  geometrical  and  other  drawing,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  that  indispensable  training  in  underlying  principles,  without  which 
technical  instruction  becomes  meaningless  ana  vain. 

"  For  boys  who  leave  school  at,  or  soon  after,  the  minimum  age,  and 
intend  to  become  technical  apprentices  at  a  later  stage,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  their  education  should  be  steadily  continued  without  a 
break.  Those  who  have  made  sound  progress  in  the  primary  sdiool  and 
have  successfully   passed   through   a   good  Supplementary  Courae  and 
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obtained   a   Merit   Certificate,  or  have  been  for  two  years  in  an  inter-  Certificate 
mediate  school, '  should  be  able  to  enter  on  the  first  year  of  a  technical  of  Merit, 
or  industrial  course  suited  for  their  present  or  intended  occupation. 

"  A  large  number  of  primary  day  school  pupils,  however,  never  reach 
this  standard,  and  for  tnem  special  provision  should  be  made,  for  it  is 
here  that  the  great  leakage  occurs.    Ordinary  classes  under  Division  I. 
have  been  of  some  service,  and  under   freer  conditions  recently  intro- 
daoed  ahould  be  still  more  useful.     There  is,  however,  great  need  in 
many  centres  of  industry  for  preparatory  technical  or  industrial  courses  Preparatory 
for  apprentices  or  intending  aijprentices,  solidly  founded  on  the   work  technical 
of  the  primarv  school  and  having  a   distinctly  industrial  bearing,  but  courses. 
still  being  sufficiently  general  in  character  to  form  a  suitable  introduction 
to  technical  instruction  for  the  principal  industries  in  the  district. 
"  Such  courses  should  make  provision  for  instruction  in : — 
(a)  English,  including  the   reading  at  home  and  in  c)ass  of  books  Subjects  of 
dealing  with  different  branches  of  industi-y  or  invention,  and  the  study, 
study  and  description  in  concise  and  accurate  language  of  simple 
.      industrial  devices. 

(h)    Free  drawing  of  actual  obiects — including  representations  and 
illustrative  sketches  of  articles  described  in  the  English  Compo- 
'sition  lessons, 
(c)   Workshop  arithmetic— including  shortened  methods  of  calculation 

and  approximate  working. 
id)  Some  form  of  Handicraft,  preferably  educational  woodwork,  allied 

with  drawing  to  scale  and  solid  geometry. 
"  Preparatory  technical  courses  of  this  kind  have  already  been  instituted  In  Dundee. 
in  connection  with  the  Dundee  system  of  Continuation  Cla.sses,  where 
they  are  working  very  satisfactorily.  Their  inclusion  in  the  continuation 
work  of  other  industrial  centres,  by  providing  a  definite, and  attainable 
starting  point,  should  do  much  to  encourage  the  younger  students  to 
continue  their  studies  through  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  courses. 
They  should  also  be  of  additional  service  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  at  Value  of 

§  resent  existing  between  the  elementary  work   of  Division  I.  and  the  preimratory 
rst  year  of  industrial  and  technical  courses.  courses. 

'*In  the  case  of  boys  intending  to  follow  out  engineering,  architecture 
commerce,  or  any  other   occupation  where  the   power  of  concise  ana 
accurate  expression  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  they  should  endeavour  Jnter- 
tocontinue  their  general  education  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary  school  mediate  cer- 
until  at  least  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  tificate  a 
reached.    Now  that  intermediate  schools  are  being  established  in   con-  stepping- 
siderable   numbers   throuffhout   the   kingdqm,    with   the    Intermediate  gtone. 
Certificate  as  the  crown  of  their  normal  curriculum,  this  standard  should 
not  be  difficult  to  reach  in  the  near  future.     Apprentices  with  this 
qualification  will  be  able  to  join  the  second  year  of  a  technical  or  other  Advanced 
coarse,  and  so  can  carry  their  studies  up  to  a  considerable  state  of  advance-  studies, 
ment  before  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship. 

"  At   such    industrial   centres   in   the   division  as  Inverness,  Elgin,  Coui'ses  at 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  Inverurie,  Montrose.  Arbroath.  Brechin,  industrial 
Forfar,  and  Broughty  Ferry,  fairly  complete  and  well  correlatea  systems  centres, 
of  Industrial  Continuation  Classes  have  been  established  and  are  working 
satisfactorily.    In  each  of  the  first  two  of  these  centres,  however,  there  are 
two  independent  authorities  carrying  on  Continuation  Classes,  and  in  both 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  lack  of  correlation,  and  consequent 
loss  of  efficiency  occurs.    A  consolidation  of  management  in  each  case  would  Experimen- 
be  a  distinct  educational  benefit    At  all  of  these  centres  courses  of  ^1^^^^.]^  |q' 
experintents  in  the  practical  science  laboratories  form  integral  parts  of  technical 
the  continuation  work.    The  value  of  including  some  form  of  practical  courses 
or  experimenUd  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  work  of  each  year 
of  an  industrial  or  technical  course  is  now  being  generally  acknowledged, 
aad  in  a  good  many  cases  this  is  being  provided  for  wherever  suitable 
premises  are  available.  -p      . 

"  In  a  number  of  rural  districts,  notably  in  Kincardineshire,  flourishing  ^'^^^ 
classes  in  woodwork,  agriculture,  surveying  and  other  subjects  suitable  ^**^^*' 
for  the  rural  student,  are  being  successfully  carried  on.    These  classes  are 
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pn)ving  of  great  service  to  the  students  by  whom  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated, as  is  evidenced  by  the  phexMmenally  regular  attflndanco.  £T«ry 
encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  authorities  to  classes  of  this  nature. 
"  In  the  large  industrial  and  commercial  centres  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee, 
where  the  two  central  Institutions  in  the  Northern  Division  are  situated, 
much  enterprise  and  progress  have  been  shown  during  the  year  in  eontinuar 
tion  claaswork  and  tecnnical  education  generally.  Attention  has  been 
directed  on  f  onner  occasions  to  the  serious  congestion  of  classes  in  theae  tiro 
institutions,  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  experimental  work  in  their  technical 
courses,  mainly  for  want  of  suitable  accommodation.  Strenuous  endeavours 
are  now  being  made  by  the  authorities  in  both  centres  to  remedy  these 
somewhat  serious  defects  by  the  erection  of  entirely  new  premisea  suf- 
ficiently extensive  for  the  needs  of  the  communities  concerned,  and  auit&hly 
furnished  and  etiuipped  for  practical  work  in  all  the  necessary  branches 
of  industrial  ana  technical  eaucation. 

"  In  Aberdeen  a  large  and  influential  Committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  a  really  efficient  technical 
college  for  Aberdeen  and  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  In  further- 
ance of  this  scheme,  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  dealing  exhaustively 
with  the  whole  question  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  Headmaster  of  Robert  Gordon's  College,  and  submitted  along 
with  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  series  of  plans,  designed  and 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Allan,  Architect  to  the  Aberdeen  School  Board,  providing 
ample  accommodation  in  spacious  workshops,  laboratories,  and  class-roomsi 
for  all  the  subjects  of  the  proposed  curricula  for  day  and  evening  classes. 
Such  an  institution  is  now  urgently  required  in  Aberdeen,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  its  erection  at  an  early  date. 

"The  inclusion  in  the  general  scheme  of  a  Fisheries  Institute  and 
School  of  Navigation  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  Docks, 
is  an  eminently  sound  propasal,  and  should  do  much  to  put  this  important 
branch  of  (Mlucation  in  the  North  of  Scotland  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
and  to  solve  a  problem  of  national  importance  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  urgent. 

"  In  Dundee,  too,  matters  are  progressijig  rapidlv,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  TechnicaJ  Institute  there  has  now  in  hajid  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  large  and  commodious  buildings  containing  a^full  com[)lement  of 
workshops,  studios,  class-rooms,  and  laboratories,  suitably  furnished  and 
fitted  up  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction  in  the,  various  industries, 
crafts  and  employments  in  Dundee  and  the  surrounding  districts.  A 
suitable  site  of^  considerable  area  has  been  secured  in  a  mncn  more  central 
and  convenient  situation  than  the  present  Institute,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  propjsed  new  central  Institution  will  be  proceeded  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"  The  need  for  a  new  Technical  Institute  in  Dundee  i^a  very  pressing  one, 
the  present  buildings  being  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  rational  technical  instruction.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  relieve 
the  congestion  by  the  arrangement  come  to  last  yeair  with  the  Dundee 
School  Board,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  more  elementary  work 
formerly  done  in  the  Technical  Institute  is  now  transferred  to  the  continua- 
tion classes  under  the  School  Board,  thus  freeing  the  Institute  to  fulfil  more 
fully  its  proper  function  of  providing  the  more  advanced  instruction  which 
onlv  a  Central  Institution  can  adequately  supply.  A  still  clofiier  correlation 
is  desirable  between  the  two  authorities  wnose  spheres  of  influence  are 
clearly  enough  defined.  The  publication  of  a  joint  syllabus,  showing 
clearly  the  unity  of  the  whole  system  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
in  the  district,  and  a  strong  measure  of  concerted  support  from  the  various 
employers  in  town,  would  do  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  technical 
education  and  industrial  progress  in  Dundee  and  its  neighbourhood." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  one  or  two  observations 
suggested  by  my  own  personal  experience.  There  can,  in  the 
first  place,  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  distinctly  utilitarian 
subjects,  that  is,  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils  such  as  Rook-keepmg,  Shorthand, 
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Science  and  Art  Subjects,  &c.,  are  highly  appreciated,  and  are 
taught  with  conspicuous  success.  The  pupils,  also,  coming  to 
these  classes  with  definite  practical  aims,  are  earnest,  attentive, 
and  industrious.  This  favourable  verdict  applies  to  the  distinc- 
tively feminine  subjects,  such  as  Cookery  and  Dressmakii^.  As  • 
already  indicated,  however,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  of  teach- 
ing Dressmaking  more  with  reference  to  the  immediate  personal 
requirements  of  the  pupils  than  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
subject  As  regards  Cookery  also,  one  sometimes  sees  middle- 
aged  ladies,  in  good  circumstances,  availing  themselves  of  the 
instruction  given,  or  sending  their  domestic  servants  to  the  class ; 
occasionallv,  no  doubt,  from  a  kindly  personal  interest  in  the 
future  welmre  of  their  servants ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  training  these  young  women 
or  of  making  them  more  efficient  in  the  domestic  sphere. 

As  regards  those  subjects  which  are  not  of  a  technical  character, 
such  as  English,  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Geography,  &c.,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  to  make  the  Continuation  Class  a 
mere  replica  of  the  day  school  in  such  subjects.  This  tendency 
is  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  serious  leakage  of  knowledge  and 
loss  of  expertness,  which  so  generally  result  from  the  cessation  of 
attendance  at  school ;  but  young  lads  and  young  women  naturally 
find  it  humiliating  to  be  reduced  once  more  to  the  condition  of 
school  children;  they  have  become  more  self-conscious,  their 
ignorance  or  blundering  wounds  their  self-esteem,  and  they  are 
httle  likelv  to  be  attracted  b^  a  course  of  teaching  which  presents 
no  novel  features.  It  is  precisely  those  most  accessible  to  such 
impressions  whom  we  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Continuation 
Class ;  and  a  judicious  teacher  will  endeavour  to  adapt  the 
character  of  the  instruction  to  such  pupils.  In  English,  for 
example,  interesting  reading-matter  will  be  chosen ;  the  teacher 
will  himself  frequently  read  passages  aloud  in  a  lively  and 
expressive  way,  will  make  appropriate  comments,  supply  necessary 
explanations,  and  so  inspire  nis  pupils  with  a  love  oi  reading,  and 
an  appreciation  of  good  literature.  Such  a  result  can  quite  well 
be  achieved  without  expecting  or  requiring  the  pupils  to  be 
"word-perfect**  in  their  reading,  just  as  a  student  of  French  or 
Grerman  may  understand  a  passage,  and  be  conscious  of  its  beauty, 
even  though  here  and  there  an  unfamiliar  word  may  not  jdeld  to 
his  mind  its  full  meaning  or  suggestiveness.  In  most  cases  the 
teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Continuation  Class  is  practical,  and 
deals  with  concrete  applications  in  themselves  both  usefiil  and 
interesting ;  but  one  sometimes  sees  on  the  blackboard  clots  of 
vulgar  fractions  proposed  for  solution,  or  questions  in  compound 
proportion  involving  relations  and  conceptions  totally  alien  to 
ordinary  human  experience.  Mental  Arithmetic  also  does  not 
receive  the  reauisite  amount  of  attention.  In  the  teaching  of 
Geography  we  nave  generally  the  same  dreary  round  of  map-study ; 
and  even  m  commercial  Geography  the  enumeration  of  natural 
products  is  rarely  combined  with  pictorial  representations  of 
these  products  in  their  uncommercial  form,  or  with  the 
physiographical  conditions  involved   in   their  provenance  and 
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erowth.  Why  should  not  Geography  in  the  Continuation  Claas 
be  largely  taught  by  means  of  Uie  magic  lantern  ?  The  expraae 
would  not  be  serious,  and  such  a  method  would  invest  the  subject 
with  an  attraction  which  would  have  a  most  favourable  effect 
upon  the  influx  of  pupils.  In  the  more  technical  group  of 
subjects  special  difliculty  attends  the  teachii^  of  Commereial 
Correspondence  in  French  or  German.  It  is  not  unfiequently 
found  that  the  pupils  have  so  meagre  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
that  they  are  unable  to  express  correctly  details  or  oparatioDs 
which  deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  cCiclii»  which  they  have 
acquired ;  and  probably  this  subject  is  most  likely  to  be  profitably 
taught  in  stages,  except  in  cases  where  the  pupils  already  possess 
a  good  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan^age  in  question.  Tba 
success  of  the  ''  utilitarian  "  subjects  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  matter 
for  profound  satis&ction,  as  affecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
of  tne  future  clerk  or  artisan ;  but  one  would  like  to  see  developed 
to  a  much  larger  extent  the  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  desire  for  mental  improvement  for  which  there  is  ample  scope 
in  the  Code.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  aesthetic  feelings  need  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Continuation  School.  In  this  connection  the  teaching  of  Singing 
may  be  mentioned.  When  it  is  taught — and  the  cases  are 
unfortunately  few — the  refining  influence  which  it  imparts  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  excites  have  been  cheeringly  manifest. 

Some  concluding  remarks  fall  to  be  made  regarding  the  work 
done  by  Central  Institutions  in  connection  with  Science  and  Art 


1,  Gordon's  Colleqe  and  Gray's  School  of  Art,  Aberdeen. 

In  this  institution  both  Day  and  Evening  classes  are  held.  In 
terms  of  the  a^eement  made  in  June,  1903,  Elementary  classes  in 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board  Schools ; 
Intermediate  classes  are  conducted  in  Gordon's  College,  the  High 
School  for  Girls  and  the  new  Higher  Grade  School,  for  all  of 
which  the  School  Board  has  undertaken  responsibility ;  while  the 
Governors  of  Gordon's  College,  as  managers  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tution, are  responsible  for  the  advanced  stages  of  Literature, 
CoTximerce,  Science,  and  Art.  The  Evening  classes  fall  into  three 
Commercial  well-defined  groups :  Commercial  Courses,  Industrial  Courses, 
Courses.  ^^^^  courses  in  pure  Art.  During  last  session  there  have  been  228 
students  in  the  first  group,  577  m  the  second,  and  167  in  the 
third.  In  the  Commercial  Courses  some  improvements  have  been 
effected  by  a  closer  adaptation  to  mercantile  requirements  in  the 
subjects  of  French  and  German,  by  an  increase  of  the  time  erven 
to  Accounting,  by  a  more  effective  subdivision  of  the  Shorthand 
classes,  and  by  the  provision  of  instruction  in  Commercial  Law  by 
means  of  professorial  lectures. 

Industrial         The  Industrial  Courses  have  suffered  from  the  prevailing  in- 
Courses,        dustrial  depression,  especially  as  regards  the  classes  related  to  the 
building  and  allied  trades.    Neveruieless,  there  has  been  develop- 
ment in  the  subject  of  Building  Construction,  in  the  course  for 
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Civil  Enrineerg,  and  in  the  teacking  of  ChemiBtry,  with  highly 
beneficial  results.  The  success  ol  the  several  courses  m  connec- 
tion with  this  institution  has  given  impetus  to  the  demand  for  a 
Technical  College  in  Aberdeen  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  Need  for  a 
North  of  Scotland.  Such  a  College  would  provide  the  much-  Technical 
needed  accommodation  for  Evening  classes,  particularly  as  regards  ^"^8®. 
laboratory  practice  and  research.  But  while  these  ertemaf  and 
material  conditions  will  in  all  probability  be  ere  long  realised, 
the  rejjuisite  arrangements  for  such  a  degree  of  preliminary 
educational  attainments  on  the  part  of  students  as  will  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  advanced  instruction  contemplated  will 
demand  tne  oi^anisation  of  appropriate  instruction  in  the  Day 
and  Continuation  Schools  according  to  some  well-graded  scheme. 
I  may  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  arrangements  made 
with  this  view  by  the  Dundee  School  Board,  and  already  ex- 
plained in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report. 

2.  Aberdeen  and  Noeth  of  Scotland  Colleoe  of 
Agriculture. 

The  constitution,  aims,  and  operations  of  this  College  have 
been  fully  stated  in  last  year's  blue-book,  pp.  768-771,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  indicate  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
work  in  this  important  institution.     As  regards  the  Day  classes  Day  Classes. 
which  provide  for  instruction  in  all  the  practical  details  and 
theoretical  principles  of  Agriculture,  there  were    during  last 
session  435  enrolments  and  43  students,  as  compared  with  131 
enrolments  and  34  students  during  the  previous  sessioa    As  a 
result,  6  students  took  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  (Agriculture),  2  students 
took  the  diploma  in  Agriculture,  and  2  students  passed  the 
examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture.      This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  College,  a 
month's  course  of  practical  instruction  for  those  engaged  in 
&rming  has  been  instituted.    This  course  was  attendea  by  125  Farmers' 
students,  and,  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  they  took  in  their  Course, 
work,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  termed,  "  The 
North  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  Students*  Association." 
During  the  session  an  Evening  class  for  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  Affricultural 
held  two  evenings  a  week,  and  was  attended  by  22  students.    The  Cnemistry. 
extension  lectures  have  numbered  822,  as  compared  with  488  Extension 
during  the  previous  session,  and  these  lectures  were  attended  by  Lectures. 
35,371  persons,  as  compared  with  23,512  during  the  previous 
session,     A  very  interesting  development  of  the  lectures  and 
field  demonstrations  organised  by  the  governors  has  been  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Crofter  districts  within  the  sphere  of  operations. 
Practical  demonstrations  also  in  stock-judging,  carried  out  by  gtock- 
means  of  Saturday  excursions  to  breeding  establishments,  have  judging, 
supplemented  and  given  effect  to   the  theoretical  instruction 
imparted  in  the  class-room.     The  College  also  exercises  advisory  Advisory 
functions,  which  are  steadily  embracing  a  wider  range  and  are  functions, 
being  increasingly  appreciated. 
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3.  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 

The  students  attending  this  institution  number  this  session 

1,021,  or  17  more  than  in  the  former  session.     Nearly  one-hall 

of  these  students  have  taken  engineering,  one-fourth  are  en^a^ed 

in  building  trades,  150  are  from  the  jute  mills,  and  the  remainder 

consists  of  art  students,  'druggists,  naval  architects,  telegraphists. 

Engineering  etc.     There  is  a  four  years    course  in   Engineering,  and   100 

Courses.        students  have  attended  electrical  classes,  while  40  students  have 

received  instruction  in  the  mechanical  details    of    electrical 

installation ;  owing,  however,  to  want  of  accommodation^  no 

CoureeB  for   dynamos  are  in  use.    The  courses  for  the  building  trade  are 

the  Building  somewhat  general  in  their  scope  in  consequence  of  tne  diversity 

Trades.         of  the  trades  represented,  but  after  the  first  year  the  students  are 

taught  in  groups  for  the  greater  specialisation  of  the  instruction. 

Art  is  taught  only  in  its  applied  forms,  and  there  are  no  classes 

for  painting  or  sculpture.    The  usefulness  of  this  institution  is 

Lack  of        greatly  hampered   oy  totally  inadequate  accommodation  and 

accommoda  an  imperfect  supply  of  apparatus  for  electrical  enrineerii^.     It 

tion,  etc.       is  hoped  that  these  delects  may  soon  be  rectiti6a»  and  if  this 

were  done,  and  the  institution  placed  upon  a  proper  basis  of 

complete  equipment,  its  importance  and  usefulness  would  be 

incre«Lsed  by  its  independent  granting  of  diplomas  to  successful 

students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN. 


To  the  Right  Honou/rabU 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Councils 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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CONTINUATION    GLASSES. 
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SUBJECTS    OF    INSTEUCTION. 


DIVISION    I. 


The  students  in  this  Division  wore  instruoted  in  English-Dreading, 
spelling  and  composition;  ArithmetiOy  and  one  or  more  of  the 
f eUowing  :^^Drawing,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Knmfledge :  and  for 
girls,  Needlework,  &)okery,  Laundry  Work. 


DIVISION  11. 

Symbols  used  in  Table  1  (page  774),  to  designate  Subjects  or 
Courses.  In  this  Division  the  Subjects  have  been  grouped  under  the 
various  Subheads  of  Article  14  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 


Subject 

Sym- 
bol. 

,    Subject. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Subhead  A. 

English 

Geography          

History 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Oitiaen 

Literature           

Political  Economy 

Subhead  B. 

French 

Gaelic        

German 

Greek        

e. 

f: 

c 
1. 
P- 

f. 

ga- 
g- 
gr. 

Subhead  B. 
Latin       

Subhead  C. 

Book-keeping 

liusiness  Procedure     . . 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Correspondence.. 
Commercial  French 
Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  German   .. 

Handwriting 

Shorthand          

Typewriting 

I. 

b. 

p. 
a. 
c. 
f. 

g- 
gn. 
w. 

8. 
t. 

31 
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DnnsiOM  U-^4xmHnued, 


Subject. 


Sv 


Siil]j«ctb 


Sym- 
bol. 


Subhead  D. 

Art  

Art  (Pupil  Teaohen'  Course)  ., 

Subhead  E. 

Algebra     

Dynamics  or  Mechanics 

Qeometry 

Mathematics       

Mensuration       

Subhead  F. 

Botany 

ChemiBtiy  

Experimental  Science  .. 
Experimental    Science    (Pupil 
Teachers'  Course) 

Hygiene 

Magnetism  and  Electricity     . . 

Metallurgy  

Nature  Knowledge 

Physics 

Physiography 

Physiology  

Zoology 


Subhead  G  (a). 

Mechanical  Drawing     . . 
Practical  Geometry 
Practical  Mathematics 
Technical  Arithmetic    . . 


I 


d. 
mn. 


b. 
c. 

8(^!<.)| 

h. 
m. 
me. 
n. 


Subhead  G  (b). 

Agriculture       ...        •> 
A{>Dlied  Mechanics 
Bouermaking     . . 
Bookbinding: 
Brickwork  and  Masonry 
Building  Construction. . 
ElectrioJ  Industries    . . 
Engineering 
Horticultura 
Machine  Construction 

Mining 

Nautical  Astronomy    . . 
Naval  Architecture 
Navigation 
Plunibing 
Shoemaldng 

Spinning 

Statics 

Steam 


^e. 

b. 
bb. 

br. 

be. 
eL 

e. 
h. 


I 


Surveying 
Typography 


d. 

g- 
m. 

a. 


Subhead  H. 

Ambulance        

Breadmakinff     . .  ^ 
Cardboard  Modelling  .. 

Cookery 

Dressmaking 

Household  or  DomesticEconomy 
Ironwork  or  Metalwork 

Laundrywork 

Millinery  

Needlework       

Sick  Nursing 

Tailor  Cutting 

Woodwork         


8. 
SO. 

t. 


a. 
b. 
cm. 

CL 

d. 

e. 

i 

L 

m. 

n. 

8. 


DIVISION    IIL 


Course. 


Sjrm- 
bol. 


Course. 


Sym- 
bol. 


Art 

Commercial 
Domestic  .. 
English     . . 


a. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Industrial 
Language 
MathematioAl 
Science    . . 


L 

L 
m. 

8. 
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Sabject 

Sym- 
bol. 

ElooQtioii 

Mnsie       

Photognphy       

ph. 

Phynoal  ExerciseB 
Swimming                              • . 
Woodoarving 

p. 

8W. 
WO. 

9829. 
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CENTBAL  INSTirUTIOITB  CONDUCTED  TJNDEB 
ARTICLE  87  OF  THE  COKTINUATIOIT  CLASS  CODE. 


Reports  received  by  the  Department  from  the  authorities  of 
the  undermentioned  ten  Institutions  as  to  the  operations  of  each 
Institution  during  the  Session  ld05-1906,  together  with  Special 
Reports  on  the  work  of  various  institutions  by  Examiners 
nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Department. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  1906-1906. 


L— Abebdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 

AOEICULTURB. 


The  various  branches  of  work  carried  on  hj  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Session  1905-06)  were  fully  taken 
advantage  of,  there  having  been  a  large  increase  to  the  attendance  of  those 
receiving  agricultural  instruction  both  at  the  Central  and  Extension 
Classes. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  :— 

Day  Classes. 

Agriculture 16 

Agricultural  Economics      -       -  12 

Surveying  and  Held  Engineering  17 

Seed  Testing;       ....  20 

A^culturalEngineering    -       .  3 

Agricultural  Book-keeping  -       -  10 

Agricultural  Chemistry      -        -  8 

Preparatory  Chemistry       -        -  22 

Organic  Chemistry      .       -       -  6 

Veterinary  Hygiene    -       -       -  19 

Bacteriology       .       -       .       -  4 

AgricultunJ  Botany  17 

Prej^aratory  Botany    -       -       -  17 

Agncultural  Zoology  -       -        -  16 

Preparatory  Zoology  -       -       -  17 

Stock-judging     -       -       -        .  32 

Total  class  enrolmenta  -      235 
Number  of  students      -       43 

The  conduct^  attendance  and  progress  of  the  students  were  reported  as 
hi^y  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the  examinations,  six  students 
succeeded  in  obtaming  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.,  (Agriculture),  two  students 
took  their  Diploma  in  A^culture,  and  two  peissea  the  examination  for  the 
National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Farmers'  Class. 

The  Qovemors,  for  the  first  time  since  the  college  was  instituted,  made 
arrangements  for  giving  a  month's  course  of  practical  instruction  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  a^cultural  pursuits.  The  sublects  of  instruction 
included  Agriculture,  i.e.,  soils,  improvement  of  soils,  liming,  rotations, 
cultivation,  hay  and  pasture ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  i.e.,  manures 
and  manuring,  milk  testing  and  the  chemistry  of  dairy  products; 
Veterinary  Hygiene,  ».6.,  care  of  animals  in  health  and  disease,  structure 
of  bodv,  first  aids,  disease,  sound  and  unsound  horses,  horse-shoeing; 
Agricultural  Botany,  i,e,,  the  parts  of  a  seedling,  growth,  conditions 
required  for  healthy  growth,  modes  of  nutrition,  £c.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students— farmers,  farmers'  sons,  and  farm  servants- 
were  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance  was  not  less  than  112  for  the 
four  weeks  the  course  lasted.  At  the  close  of  these  classes  the  students 
fanned  theroaelves  into  an  association,  which  has  been  named  the 
North  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  Students'  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  oonnectinff  link  between  the  farming  community  and 
the  practical  work  of  the  college.  The  membership  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  College  Students'  Association  numbers  126. 

9629.  3  M  2 
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Systematic  Instbuction  in  AoEiouLTaRAX  CHraasTRV. 


During  the  session  an  Eveninjy^  Class  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  held 
two  evenings  a  week.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  included  soils  and 
their  properties  ^  the  composition  and  properties  of  manures,  feeding  stuffs, 
antiseptics  and  insecticides j  the  composition  and  manurial  requirement  of 
crops ;  dairy  chemistry.    Number  of  students,  twenty-two. 

Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  year,  822  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural  Chemistry  (manures  and  manuring  and  foods  and 
feeding  stuffsX  Veterinay  Hygiene,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Instruction, 
Agricultural  Botany  and  Zoolo^,  and  Gardening.  The  number  of  lectures 
and  the  total  attendance  counting  by  counties  were  as  follows  : — 

Number  of       Atten- 

Aberdeen  -        -       - 
City  of  Aberdeen 
Kincardine 
Banff - 
Elgin- 
Naim 

Inverness  - 
Ross-^ire  - 


ecturecL 

dance. 

345 

16,445 

63 

2,377 

126 

4,747 

66 

3,092 

111 

3,554 

1 

55 

11 

289 

109 

4,812 

822  35.371 


Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  prospectus. 

Experiments  and  Demonstrations. 

Field  experiments  recommended  by  the  staff  and  approved  by  the 
Governors,  were  conducted  at  74  centres  during  the  year,  full  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  prospectus.  In  the  summer  ana  autumn  months, 
some  forty  demonstrations,  explanatory  of  the  scheme  of  experiments  and 
effect  produced  by  methods  of  cultivation,  manuring,  and  seeding  followed 
were  held.  The  value  of  these  demonstrations  in  conjunction  with  the 
winter  extension  lectures  has  been  proved  by  the  interest  they  have 
aroused  and  the  greater  sympathy  generally  shown  towards  the  work  of 
the  college  by  the  agricultural  community.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
have  also  been  held  among  the  crofters  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Ross,  where  experiments  suitable  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  cidtivatots 
have  been  carried  out.  The  field  trials  carried  out  by  the  college  in  ih» 
crofter  districts  have  shown  that  a  more  systematic  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  could  be  put  in  operation  with  evefy 
prospect  of  success,  but  in  the  meantime  the  operations  of  the  college  in 
this  direction  are  confined  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

Stock-Judging  Classes. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  farming  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Gk)vernors,  recognising  the  value  to  young  men  about  to 
enter  upon  an  agricultural  profession,  of  a  knowledge  ot  the  priiici][>]es  of 
the  breediuj^,  rearing,  and  feeding  of  farm  live-stock,  have,  in  addition  to 
the  theoretical  instruction  provided  in  the  class-room,  oi^^nised  a  system 
of  practical  demonstrations  and  stock-judging  competitions  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students.  Th^  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  work,  and  the  Saturday  excursions  to  herds, 
studs  and  flocks  of  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  form  a  pleasant  break  to 
the  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week  of  the  class-room  and  laboratory. 
The  students  are  first  of  all  instructed,  by  practical  judges,  in  tiie 
characteristics  and  points  of  different  breeds,  and  when  they  hkve  been 
sufficiently  groundea  in  the  craft  of  judging,  they  are  advanced  a  nUi^  and 
set  to  a  competitive  trial  of  skill  in  stock-judging  in  which  their  decisions 
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ate  tested  by  that  of  the  expert  judges.  During  the  year  a  variety  of 
breeds  were  demonatrated  on  tor  the  training  and  familiarising  the  students 
with  the  best  types  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  some  twelve  visitations 
being  made  to  notable  breeding  establishments  in  the  course  of  the 
session. 

Advisory. 

Inquiries  on  questions  of  agricultural  theory  and  practice  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  such  an  extensive  system  of  extension  lectures,  experiments 
and  demonstrations  as  is  carried  on  by  the  college,  are  steadily  increasing. 
When  feasible,  farms  have  been  visited  and  in  every  case  queries  which 
have  been  submitted  have  been  answered  by  letter.  No  fewer  than  230 
samples  of  seeds  were  received  and  reported  on  during  the  year.  The 
scheme  which  was  instituted  by  the  Board  of  A^culture  for  testing  milk 
for  farmers  at  a  nominal  fee  was  put  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  13  samples  were  dealt  witn. 


IL— Aberdeen  (Gordon's  Colleqe  and  Grays  School  of  Art. 


(Repoet  by  the  Head  Master.) 

The  Central  Institution  includes  the  day  classes  in  the  School  of  Art 
and  the  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  combined  with  the  advanced 
evening  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  Special  Minute  under  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  come  to  in  June,  1903,  with 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  School  Board  of  Aberdeen,  as 
to  carrying  on  the  evening  classes  of  the  city  on  a  common  plan,  elemen- 
tary classes  in  Commerce,  Science  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board's 
schools,  and  intermediate  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  and  in  the  new  Higher  Grade  School.  For  all  these  the  School 
Board  undertake  responsibility,  while  the  Governors  become  Managers  of 
a  Oontral  Institution  devoting  itself  entirely  to  the  advanced  st^es  of 
literature,  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art. 

L— Day  Classes— Gray's  School  op  Art. 

The  scheme  of  reorganisation  adopted  by  the  Qovernors  four  years  ago  has 
now  become  effective.  Briefly  stated,  the  scheme  meant  the  establishment 
of  a  curriculum  in  the  school  extending  to  four  years,  and  including  (a)  a  two 
years'  course  of  Art  training  on  sound  general  lines,  and  (b)  a  two  years' 
course  of  specialised  training  in  one  of  the  three  main  branches— Painting, 
Desijgn.  and  Sculpture.  Each  of  these  branches  is  under  the  care  of  a 
specially  qualiflea  instructor.  The  classes  in  Pamting  are  under  the  charge 
ol  John  M.  Aiken,  A.R.C.A. ;  in  Design  under  the  charge  of  Arthur  E. 
Payne,  A.R.CA. ;  and  in  Sculpture  under  the  charge  of  Sidney  Boyes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes  of  the  first  year  was 
16,  of  the  second  year  13,  of  the  third  year  14,  and  of  the  fourth  year  14. 
By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Architects'  Society  (Aberdeen),  8  first- 
year  apprentices  attended  special  classes  in  Drawing  every  forenoon.  The 
total  number  of  individual  students  in  the  day  classes  of  the  school  for 
session  1905-6  was  65,  as  compared  with  61  in  1904-5  and  54  in  1903-4 ; 
32  students  took  the  full  course,  as  compared  with  24  in  1904-5  and  17 
in  1903-4.  Seven  students  have  been  recommended  for  the  Diploma  of  the 
school  as  having  completed  with  credit  the  full  four  years'  course. 

Both  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art  were  visited  by  Sir  R. 
Rowand  ^derson  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  his 
valuable  and  encouraging  Report  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive, 
the  closest  attention. 

Six  scholanhips  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  the  most 
distingidBhed  students — two  in  each  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
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In  every  case  the  award  has  been  made  on  the  result  o£  the  whole  year's 
work.  In  order  to  encouragi}  advanced  study,  it  has  bMQ  dsoided  to 
receive  as  free  students  of  the  school  for  session  1906-7  all  those  8t«d«it5 
who  at  the  close  of  session  1905-6  were  awarded  thedi|>lomab 

II.— Evening  Classes— Gordon's  Collboe  and  Gray's  School  of  Art. 

The  classes  carried  on  during  session  1905-6  coincided  fairly  nearly  with 
those  carried  on  in  session  1904-5.  Various  minor  improvements  were 
carried  out.  For  example,  the  Commercial  Courses  were  considerably  altered 
in  their  comuosition,  notably  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages  (French  and 
German),  wnere  a  distinct  effort  was  made  to  bring  these  subjects  into 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  requirements  of  young  m«n  actually 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Toe  time  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Accounting  was  increased  from  one  hour  to  three  hours  per  week,  while 
the  class  in  Shorthand  was  subdivided  so  aa  to  secure  more  direct  instruc- 
tion in  fairly  high  rates  of  speed— 100  to  140  words  per  minute.  These 
changes  have  made  distinctly  for  efficiency.  The  value  of  the  courses  has 
been  further  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  Com- 
mercial Law  delivered  by  Mr.  Blacklaw,  the  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Industrial  Courses  have  sufiEered  to 
some  extent  from  the  persistence  of  the  wave  of  industrial  depression. 
The  ill  effects  are  most  marked  in  the  courses  for  Builders  and  aUied 
trades,  such  as  Painters,  Plumbers,  etc.  Notwithstanding  adverse  circum- 
stances,  sigood  class  was  formed  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  sta^  of 
Building  Construction,  composed  of  excellent  men,  who  evidently  as  skilled 
workmen  had  been  able  to  retain  good  nlaces  in  their  trade.  The  course 
for  Civil  Engineers  was  strengthened  by  tne  addition  of  a  class  in  Strength 
and  Elasticity  of  Materials,  and  by  including  a  double  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Design  of  Structures.  A  distinct  advance  was  made  in  the  teaching 
of  Chemistry  by  creating  a  new  class  in  Advanced  and  Applied  Chemistry. 
This  class  called  out  a  considerable  number  of  able  students  directly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  their  everyday  work.  The  Chemistnr  Z)epart- 
ment  was  visited  by  Dr.  Dobbie,  F.B.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Educaitioii 
Department,  whose  criticism  and  advice  have  been  found  most  heljMM. 

It  is  now  patent  that  the  arrangements  made  three  years  ago  for 
advanced  work  are  fully  justified,  and  that  a  point  has  been  already 
reached  when  further  development  is  pressingly  required.  Not  only  is 
advanced  work  appreciated  by  the  students,  but  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  able  to  take  advanta^  of  higher  work  is  evident.  Thus,  in  the 
winter  session  the  number  of  individual  students  in  attendance  was  700.  as 

r'nst  600  in  the  previous  session,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  numoer 
lass  enrolments.  The  average  attendance  for  November,  December, 
January,  and  February  was  889,  836,  727,  712  respectively,  as  agtdnst  788, 
636,  650,  615  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  session. 

The  movement  now  on  foot  for  building  a  Technical  College  in  Aber- 
deen adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  North  of  Scotland  has  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  Not  only  are  day  classes  urgenilY  reqoii^  for 
advanced  technical  education,  but  in  evening  classes  accommodation  is  sadly 
lacking,  especially  for  laboratory  practice  and  research.  While  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  great  problems  of  accommodation,  staffing,  and  equip- 
ment will  soon  be  dealt  with,  there  are  certain  other  problems  so  nearqr 
related  to  the  advancement  of  Technical  Education  that  it  cannot  but  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  simultaneously.  For  example,  the 
question  of  preceding  general  education  is  one  of  urgency.  The  great  mass 
of  students  who  seek  technical  instruction  in  evening  classes  suffer  from 
deficiencies  in  previous  education.  It  is  true  that  from  certain  subjects 
even  those  stuaents  who  have  had  the  ill-fortune  to  leave  the  dajr  school 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  derive  immense  benefit,  but  certain  other 
sub^iects  of  both  Commercial  and  Industrial  Education  must,  especiafly  in 
their  Mivanced  and  really  valuable  stages*  remain  for  ever  shut  to  the 
student  of  average  ability  who  has  left  tkt  day  school  earl^  A  single 
instance  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.    In  the  MechanicaJ  Engineering 
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Course  we  find  that  normally  from  250  to  300  students  enrol  in  each  of  the 
second  and  third  years,  but  that  in  the  fourth  year  only  from  70  to  80  enrol. 
and  in  the  fifth  ^rear  only  ZO,  Only-  4  students  were  last  session  found 
qualified  for  the  lughest  stage  of  Mathematics,  and  these  were  known  to  me 
as  haviiu^  been  students  of  advanced  classes  in  day  schools  (secondary), 
holding  Leaving  Certificates  in  Science  and  in  Higher  Mathematics.  The 
value  of  the  work  of  the  class  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  numbers  : 
and,  judged  by  its  quality,  it  is  indeed  high. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  educational  question  of  the  hour  is  that  of 
Industrial  Education,  and  that  any  system  devised  for  the  purpose  must 
be  rooted  well  into  the  elementary  school  or  some  schools  speciallv  devoted 
to  the  |>urpose,  and  not  left  to  be  entered  upon  at  any  indefinite  date  after 
the  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance  has  been  reached. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  of  supreme  importance  is  the  attitude  of 
employers  towards  technical  education.  I  am  aware  of  numerous  individual 
cases  of  encouragement  ^ven  by  employers  to  apprentices,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  organised  and  well-understood  plan  adopted  whereby 
apprentices  might  come  to  regard  attendance  at  evening  classes  a^  a 
necessary  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  work  of  the  Mechanical 
Society,  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion is  having  a  good  effect  on  technical  education  in  the  evening  classes  of 
the  institution. 


Gray's  School  of  Aut. 


Day  Classes. 


CtJKBIOULUM. 

First  Tear. 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching      -        -  9   hours  per  week. 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 6               „ 

3.  Geometry li             ,, 

4.  Modelling 6               „ 

5.  Painting 7J             „ 

Total       ....  30               „ 

Second  Yean 

L  Nature  Studv,  with  Outdoor  Sketching      -  4)  hours  per  week. 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 6            „ 

3.  Historic  Art li           „ 

4.  Modelling 44           „         • 

5.  Painting 6             „ 

6.  Drawing  from  Antique 3             „ 

7   Drawing  from  life 4J           „ 

Total       .        -       -        -  30            „ 

Third  and  Fourth  Tears, 

Advanced  (Specialised)  Departments. 

(a)  Painting. 

1.  Painting 9  hours  per  week. 

2.  Design 6             „ 

3.  lirawing.  Antique 3             „ 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life-       -       -        -       -  9            „ 

5.  Modelling,  Antique  or  life  -        .       -        -       -  3            „ 

Total       ....  30             „ 
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(b)  Design. 


1.  Design 15  houn  perireek. 

2.  Drawing  fr<Hii  Antique        ..«.*.  3  „• 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting,  life        ....  9  „ 

4.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life 3  „ 

Total      -       ...  30  , 

(c)  Sculpture. 

1.  Drawing  and  Modelling 12  hours  per  week. 

2.  Modelling^  Antique  or  Life 3  „ 

3.  Drawing  trom  Antique 6  „ 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life        ...  9  „ 

Total      .       .       .       .  ao 


QoBDoir's  CoLLiQS  Ain>  O&jlt'b  School  of  Axs. 


EVXNINO  GLA8SXS. 

Odunm  oi  IniUniotioD.  SnnlBMife 

I.  COMMKBGIAL  COURSES 228 

II.  Iin>U8TEIAL  COUSSES  *. 

1.  Mechanical  Engineers 149 

2.  Electrical  Engineers        .......  28 

3.  Civil  Engineers 69 

4.  Architects 82 

6.  Builders 45 

a  Stonecutters ...  78 

7.  Wood  Carvers 14 

8.  Painters  and  Decorators •  34 

9.  Plumbers-       ...               7 

10.  Cabinetmakers 21 

11.  Lithographers  and  Engravers 29 

12.  Techm<»d  Chemistry 21 

m  Pore  Aet 167 

rV.  Saiitbdat  Classes. 

Assistant  and  Certificated  Teachers 46 

Pupil  Teachers 17 

Pamting 13 

V.  SumfEB  Sessiok— (Art). 

Nature  Study 48 

Design  (Decorators) 15 

„      (Stonecutters) 11 

Modelling 22 

Lettering 19 

Landscape  Drawing 13 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 13 

Painting  from  Still  Life      -       -        -               .       .       .  n 
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(a)  CoMMKBCiAL  CouRBES  (Fooith 'VeAT  of  GonTses). 

...  ,  Sv^eflta  9t  Jpatnictloo.  ^W^k^ 

1.  Mathematics  A  Lower  Grade   -       -  .     -  ,    -       -,  /•  ..  8 

.,  B  Higher  Grade   -       -,-'.-       .  .3  '. 

2.  Book-keeping '   .       :     '  .       .  3   ' 

3.  Commercial  History  and  Geography 1 

4.  English  B  Lower  Grade 2 

„  A  Higher  Grade 2 

6.  French  A  Literary  .       -  ' 2 

„  B  Commercial     -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

6.  German         A  Literary *2 

„  B  Commercial -  2 

7.  Latin  A  Lower  Grade -  2 

„  B  Higher  Grade 2 

8.  Shorthand      A  (70-100  words) 2 

„  B  (100-140  words)       ......  2 

9.  Commercial  Law 1 

{b)  Industbial  Cottbsss  (Ailvanced  Stages  of  Science  and  Art). 

Applied  Mechanics 4 

Architecture.  (Design)    -  .^  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  4 

^,  (History)   -     '  -       .....       .       .  2 

Building  Construction  -  - 4 

Cabinetmaking 2 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  -       -        -       -       -        .       .       "  {  1 

Des4^   -       - -  4 

"*^„      rPainters) 6 

„      (Stonecutters)    -       -  8 

„      (Cabinetmakers)- -  4  - 

Drawing  ^Freehand,  Mem.) 4 

„       (Freehand,  Adv.)     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  .4 

„       from  Antique 8 

„       from  Life 6 

„       from  Life  (Head) 2 

Electric  Lighting 1 

Geology  and  Mineralogy       .  .  •  •  2 

Geodesy-       -       - 1 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  ....        -       -  2 

Madiine  Design 4 


Modelling . 

ff        (Life) 4 

Nature  Study 


u 

4 

li 


Practical  Mathematics   - 4 

Practical  Geometry .2 

Plumbers' Work 2^ 

Steam 4 

Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials     .       -       ...  1 

Structures ;        .  -  '     3 

Technical  Chemigtry -4 

Telegraphy -       -.  l 

Satu&day  Classss. 

Painting        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -               .  2 

Pupil  Teachers'  Drawing  Classes 4 

Teachers'  Drawing  Class 3 

Teachers'  Science  Class ...  .       . 
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SUHMBE  SEBBI<W~<Art). 

Katore  Study  and  Outdoor  Sketching  -       -  .        .       4 

Design  (StonecottefB) ...4 

„      (Decoraton) 4 

Modelling      -• -,-4 

Lettering        ---------.2 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 4 

Painting  from  Still  Life -        fe 

Landscape  Painting Two  Aftamoons 

Individual  Stoderts. 

Day  Clasoes 65 

Evening  and  Saturday  Classes  (Winter  Session)    -  -    700 

„  „  (Summer  Session)  -        -        -    134 

ToUl    -        -    899 


Classes   fob  Teachkbs. 

1.  £xpbbim£ntal  scduice. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  pgo^tGOA  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  eight 

Copy  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  course  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr. 
Ewen  : — *'  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this  course.  Several  of 
the  students  were  Universitjr  graduates,  who  attended  with  a  view  to 
gaining  additional  ejq^erieooe  in  scientific  methods.'' 

2.  Dbawiko. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  progress  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  yfaa  16  in  the  first  year 
and  12  in  the  second  year. 

Copy  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  course  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr. 
Ewen  :— "The  whole  work  of  this  class  has  been  faithfully  carried  on,  and 
much  interesting  work  has  been  done." 


III. — Dundee  Technical  Institutb. 


The  Managers  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  beg  to  li^  before  Mv 
Lords  of  the  Education  Deijartment  the  following  Report  of  the  work 
done  in  the  classes  under  their  control  during  the  Session  which  ended  on 
31st  July,  1906 : 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  from  September  1905,  till  June  1906, 
1,095  individuals  attended  the  Institute  classes :  being  an  advance  of 
seventy-four  on  the  number  in  the  preceding  school  year.  This  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  a  larger  attendance  in  two  classes  :  in  the  Elementary 
Botanv  Class  over  forty  enrolled,  and  in  the  Jute-spinning  Class  the 
attendance  was  very  large. 

The  proportions  of  students  belon^ng  to  di£ferent  trades  vras  similar  to 
that  noticed  in  past  years  :  approximately  one  half-  were  engineers,  one 
quarter  were  members  of  the  building  trades,  about  160  were  Jute  workers 
and  the  remainder  were  teachers,  art  students,  naval  architects,  telegra* 
phists  and  druggists. 

The  work  done  was  also  similar  to  that  of  previous  years  although  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  practical  work  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  the  Engineering  course  of  study,  the  students  of  the  first  year  did  very 
creditable  work  in  the  Drawing  Classes,  in  Mensuration  and  in  Machine 
(Construction.  By  arrangement,  the  first  year  classes  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  by  the  School  £k>ard. 
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In  the  higher  dasaea  of  the  Enj^neering  Course,  laboratory  work  wae 
done  by  the  two  advanced  claaMB  in  Mechanics,  and  the  members  of  the 
two  higher  classes  in  Steam  carried  out  experiments  on  the  specific  beats 
of  materials,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  the  heating  values  of  coal,  and 
helped  with  the  experimental  tests  with  the  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  great  importance  of  this  practical  work  is  well  recognised  and  in  the 
new  Institute  abundant  provision  will  be  made  to  extend  as  jfar  as  possible 
the  experimental  work  to  be  done  by  each  student. 

Taken  to(;ether,  the  reports  of  the  teadien  of  ^e  Engineering  Classes 
point  to  satisfactory  work  having  been  done  in  that  section  of  instruction. 
The  discipline  was  jwrfect,  the  attendance  good  and  the  home  exercises 
were  done  in  a  creditable  manner,  while  the  standard  of  the  work  was  kept 
as  high  as  could  be  forced  from  evening  students. 

With  regard  to  electrical  engineers :  these  attend,  in  addition  to  certain 
classes  of  the  course  for  mechanical  engineers,  the  classes  in  magnetism 
and  electricity  and  in  the  principles  of  electrical  engineering.  A  large 
number  attend  the  elementar^r  stages  of  the  electrical  classes,  but  very  few 
keep  on  to  a  third  year ;  and  it  is  realised  that  we  are  unable  at  present  to 
Rive  them  the  instruction  they  want.  This  section  of  our  work  requires  to 
Be  sreatly  developed,  much  apparatus  most  be  acquired  and  provision 
made  for  practical  work  on  an  exteoaive.  scale. 

In  the  classes  for  the  Building  trades  ;  the  higher  work  done  in  Building 
Construction  was  very  encouraghig.  The  third  stage  class  was  larger  than  in 
any  former  year  and  a  fourth  stage  class  has  now  been  formed.  The  numbers 
in  the  classes  for  plumbers  were  rather  under  the  average  of  past  yeaan,  bat 
the  attendance  in  the  cabinetmakers'  and  painters'  dasses  and  the  olass  in 
carpentoy  and  joinery  was  satisfactory. 

In  the  Textile  Classes  the  want  of  accommodation  has  amounted  to  a 
hardship.  The  first  year  leetare  classes  in  jute-si>inning  and  jute- weaving 
were  very  lar^  and  could  have  been  divided  with  much  advantage,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  machinery  room,  where  the  space  was  so 
limited,  that,  although  the  students  were  taken  in  sections,  it  was  only 
possible  to  get  a  few  of  them  near  enough  to  the  machines  to  see  the  partis 
being  talked  about.  More  assistance  will  be  provided  in  future,  so  that 
the  men  may  be  taken  in  a  number  of  smaller  sections ;  but  the  first  part 
of  the  new  Institute  to  be  built  ought  to  be  the  textile  d^^aftment. 

The  Art  Classes  and  the  classes  in  Chemistry,  Telegraphy  and  Naval 
Architecture  were  satisfactory,  but  do  not  call  for  remark. 

During  the  session  the  Institute  was  visited  by  three  special  inspectors 
sent  bytne  Department,  namely  :  Professor  Roberts  Beaumont  of  Leeds, 
for  Textile  workj  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie  for  Chemistry  and  Sir  Kowand 
Anderson  for  Architecture. 

Professor  Beaumon Vwho  has  visited  the  Institute  on  several  occasions, 
saw  the  jute-weaving  Classes  at  work  and  gave  a  much  appreciated  address 
to  the  students  who  were  |>resent.  He  re{K>rts  that  he  is  convinced  there 
is  scope  in  Dundee  for  an  important  Textile  School,  specialising  in  jute 
and  linen  manufacture,  and  believes  the  only  hindrances  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  advanced  work  to  be  the  present  meagre  accommodation  and  the 
want  of  looms  for  figure  weaving.  He  regaided  the  examples  in  design 
and  the  methods  of  treating  the  subjects  of  fabric  construction  and 
analysis  and  the  mechanism  of  weaving  as  satisfactory,  and  the  work  being 
done  by  the  advanced  students  as  of  a  good  standard. 

Dr.  Dobbie  was  very  pleased  with  the  accommodation  the  Chemistry 
students  were  favoured  with  in  the  laboratory  of  University 
College.  He  made  inquiries  regarding  the  occupations  of  the  chemistry 
students  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
specialised  lessons  for  different  groups  of  students,  but  he  found  that  there 
were  no  groups  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  anything  but  a  general  course 
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of  instruction.  He  .sng^ted  the  usefulness  of  a  laboratory  class  in 
Technological  Chemistry  m  which  analysis,  such  as  is  done  in  works,  with 
apparatus  of  works  description,  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  stdirt- 
ing  of  a  class  with  laboratory  instruction,  f(Mr  advanced  studiuuts  of 
engineering,  was  worthy  of  consideration.  These  are  valuable  su^estions 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
new  Institute  is  being  devised. 

Sir  Rowand  Anderson  inspected  the  art,  architecture  and  building  con- 
struction classes,  and  the  classes  for  plumbers  and  house-painters.  (His 
remarks  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume,) 

The  suggestions  of  these  special  inspectors,  more  especially  when  their 
experience  has  been  such  that  they  realise  what  a  lad  may  be  expeeted  to 
do  in  an  evening  class,  is  very  valuable  and  the  criticisms  of  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  special  sul^ects  are  most  stimulating  to  the  teachers  and 
demand  the  most  careful  consideration. 


IV.— EOINBUBOH      AXD      EaST     OF      SOOTLAND     CioUiEGE     OF 

AORICULTUBB. 


RiPOBT  OV  WOBK  FBOM  MaT  1905— -MaT  1906. 

The  session  just  finished  has  seen  a  most  important  development  of  the 
Edinba^h  Centre  for  Agricultural  InstructiDn.  A  conveniently  sitnnted 
central  tnstitatiofn  has  been  opened.  In  it  there  have  been  provided  dasfr- 
rooma  and  fully  equipped  Chemical,  Bacteriological,  and  Biological  Labo^ 
atoiies,  as  well  as  much  imturoved  accommodation  for  the  Coun^  Work  and 
'Administrative  departments. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  :— 

Day  Clabsbs,  1905-06. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy SI 

Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture M 

General  Chemistry  (First  Year's  Course) 14 

„              „        (Practical)   -.-----.  14 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying     -        -       -               .       -        -  34 

Handicraft        -       -               6 

Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 16 

Natural  History  (Zoology) H 

Qeology ^ 

Gfeneral  Chemistry  (Second  Year's  Course) 11 

,,               „         (Practical) H 

Agricultural  Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 21 

Agricultural  Chemistiy *10 

„        Engineering  (Lectures  and  Practical)    -       -       -       -  7 

Veterinary  Science 14 

Bacteriolo^ 19 

Book-keeping --.33 

Forestry .        .  14 

Economics -.-  5 

Agricultural  Entomolo^ *4 

University  Lectures  in  Dairying 4 

Total  Class  Enrolment         -       -       -    ^313 

Number  of  Students    -       -       -       -       68 
Farmers' Class 45 

Total  Number  of  Day  Students  -       -     113 

"  UxclvfllTe  of  five  at  the  Univenity. 
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Evening  Classes. 


Agriculture  fElementary) -44 

„         (Advanced) -  32 

Agrictiltaral  Chemistry  (Lectures)     -------  35 

J,                  „         (Practical) 29 

Vetennary  Science  (Horses) 38 

„             „       (Cattle) -  32 

Agricultural  Natural  History 33 

Horticultare - 56 

Forestry 34 

Total  Class  Enrolments        -       -       -      333 

Number  of  Students    -       -       .       -      I86 

Total  Number  of  Students  attending  Central  Classes       -        -        -      298 

Several  students  have  now  completed  full  courses  of  three  years  In  the 
college,  and  six  of  them  have,  after  examination,  been  awarded  the  college 
diploma. 

Tbachebs'  Classes  xtnbeb  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Day  School  Code. 

The  two  years'  eoiirse  in  Nature  Knowledge,  in  connection  with  whieh 
the  students  met  for  thiee  hours  once  a  montn,  and  which  was  attended  by 
76  stodenta,  was  con^leted  during  the  past  session,  as  was  also  the  Nature 
Knoi^edge  course  conducted  at  SeUdrx  on  behalf  of  the  Selkirk  CoHnty 
Council. 

A  course  in  School  Gktrdening,  in  which  the  practical  work  is  carried  on 
at  the  School  of  Qardening,  Corstori^iine,  has  been  started  and  is  being 
attended  by  24  students. 


Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  Session  335  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Poultry-keeping  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  lectures  amounted  to  16,068,  or  an  average  of  48 
at  each  lecture. 

Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  County  Work  Dei)artment,  systematic  courses 
in  Agriculture  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres  :— 

First  Year's  Oourse, 


Centre. 

Number  of 

Number 

Meetlnsa. 

SnroUed. 

St  Boswells    - 

15 

61 

Denhohn  - 

15 

26 

Calashiels 

16 

23 

Earlston  - 

16 

40 

Eckford  -       -       - 

16 

34 

West  Linton    - 

16 

21 

Tilliooultiy     - 

16 

17 

Total  212 
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Ststematio  Insteuctton  in  Fobmtby. 


ClaaaeB  in  ForeBtry  were  condaoted  ftt  tbe  loUowiag  ce&tcee  :— 

n^kmm  Nnmter  of  Number 

^'""-  Heatings.  Enrolled 


Haddington     - 

12 

28 

RirUiflton 

12 

25 

Perth       -       -        - 

12 

48 

Total    .       -  101 

Instruction  in  Daibting. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  fiuttermaking  and  Dairying  were  conducted 
for  three  weeks  at  each  of  the  following  centres  :~ 

No.  of  Pupile. 

Berwick" 

Channelkirk  (Oxton)        ....  24 

Eyemouth         -.-.--  10 

Fife- 
Upper  Largo     22 

Saline 22 

Falkland 13 

Forfarshire — 

Monikie 21 

Kirkbuddo 18 

Kirkden  (Bahnuir) 14 

Tannadice 12 

Kinroas— 

Kinneaswood 21    ^ 

Mid-Lothian- 

aknonrse 8 

Edinbnrfi^ 24 

Roxburgh-* 

Lanton -  15 

8inailholm 23 

Kirkton 21 

Selkirk— 

Aahkirk -  11 

Yarrowfeus       .        -       -               -       -  12 

West  Lothian- 
Broxburn  8 

Fauldhoose       -       - "      -       -       -       -  12 

Linlithgow 12 

Total  number  of  pupils     323 

In  connection  with  the  Dairy  Classes,  at  most  of  the  centres,  practical 

instruction  was  given  in  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  poultiy. 

Advisoby. 

During  the  year  the  work  in  the  Advisory  Department  has  very  consid^- 
ably  increased^  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  work  done  in  the  counties. 
Numerous  letters  of  inquiry-  have  been  submitted  to  the  staff.  There  has 
been  a  steadv  growth  in  the  assistance  given  to  school  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  ^Nature  Knowledge  for  Rand 
School  Teachers,  advice  and  assistance  in  laying  out  school  gardens  and 
plots  have  been  given  in  several  cas&s ;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  further  development  in  this  branch  of  the  college  work. 

Experiments. 

A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  yesr  at  52  centves  is 
given  in  the  College  Calendar. 
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V. — Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  C!olli»e. 


(Repoet  by  the  Principal.) 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  evening  claases  was  3,539.  The 
previous  session  there  were  3,741,  so  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  302 
students.  This  drop  in  numbers  is  accounted  for  by  the  transference  of  the 
agricultural  classes  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
'Hie  class  entries  in  the  agricultural  classes  amounted  to  272.  Our  class 
entries  for  last  session  show  a  decrease  of  only  99,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  transference  of  the  agricultural  classes,  there  has  really  been  a  nett 
increase. 

As  the  loss  of  these  200  students  is  thus  accounted  for,  it  is  evident  that 
the  entrance  test  to  the  various  classes  is  no  longer  causing  the  numbers  of 
evening  students  to  diminish. 

Bv  means  of  these  entrance  examinations  we  again  rejected  more  than  200 
students,  principally  in  the  elementary  commercial  classes.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  the  School 
BcMuxi  evening  schools.  In  Commercial  Arithmetic  we  were  particularly 
severe,  only  54  being  admitted  to  this  class  out  of  over  100  applicants,  the 
idea  being  that  ordinary  commercial  arithmetic  can  be  learned  at  the  Board 
evening  schools,  and  that  our  class  in  that  subject  should  be  highly 
specieJised. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  in  our  elementary 
classes  in  English^  Arithmetic,  Book-keepiuflr,  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Shorthand,  Building  Construction,  and  Macnine  Construction,  one  half  of 
the  students  come  from  public  elementary  schools  and  the  other  half  from 
the  secondary  schools.  It  is  very  evident  from  this  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  boys  coming  from  the  secondary  schools  and  entering  into  com* 
mercial  and  industriallife  in  Edinburgh,  who  are  not  sufficiently  qualified 
on  leaving  school  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  in  these  subjects  in  the 
Heriot-Watt  College,  and  who  therefore  come  to  our  elementarv  classes. 
This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  anv  new  arrangements  for  the  better 
coordination  of  our  work  with  that  of  the  School  BcMurd. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  students  in  our 
higher  departments  again  shows  an  increase.  In  our  advanced  and  honours 
classes  we  have  had  932  entries  as  against  755  for  the  previous  session^  and 
it  is  evident  from  this  that  the  college  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  a 
higher  continuation  school,  doing  more  and  more  advanced  work^  and  leav- 
ing the  elementary  work  to  be  done  by  the  evening  schools. 

From  the  evening  students  we  received  in  fees  £1 ,584  as  against  £1,6^  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  £68,  which  is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  the  agri- 
coltural  students.  In  the  day  college  we  received  £l,582,as  against,  £1,637  for 
the  previous  session,  a  decrease  of  £55,  which  U  partlv  due  to  the  Ipss  of  the 
agricultural  students  in  the  day  chemistrv  classes  and  partly  to  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  da^  art  classes,  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  Governors  to  discontinue  the  Life  Class  and  limit  tne  work 
to  ordinary  drawing.  We  have  therefore  had  a  drop  in  the  total  amount 
taken  in  fees  of  £120,  and  this  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  we  have 
had  to  report  a  decrease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  college  has 
suffered  in  income  by  the  transference  of  the  a^cultural  classes,  as  we 
have  not  only  lost  in  fees,  but  have  lost  also  a  considerable  sum  as  grant  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  our  rooms,  a  sum  which  is  no  longer 
at  our  disposal.  The  loss  of  this  money  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  College  efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trust  for  the  work  of  the  college. 

The  most  important  departure  during  the  past  session  has  been  the  open- 
ing of  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of  Technical  Mycology,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Westergaara.  This  new  laboratory  is  being  liberally  supported  at 
present  by  contributions  from  the  various  trades  interested,  such  as  orewing , 
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distilling,  malting,  and  baking.  Tbe  number  of  students  attending  has  been 
very  Ratifying,  the  class  entries  in  the  day  and  evening  classes  amounting 
to  thirty.  This  number  represents  all  that  the  new  laboratory  can 
accommodate.  We  are  making  new  arran^^ements  which  will  increase  the 
accommodation  next  year.  Tne  forthcoming  calendar  of  tbe  cdlege  will 
contain  a  complete  scheme  of  instruction  which  hius  been  anan^d  for 
brewers'  apprentices,  and  has  been  received  with  approval  by  the  Edinburgh 
brewers. 

I  have  also  pleasure  in  reporting  that  besides  the  contributions  which  will 
guarantee  the  salary  of  the  lecturer  for  the  next  five  years,  Mr.  Hobert 
MTitie  has  promised  to  present  us  with  ten  microscopes  at  £12  12s.  each. 

During  the  year  the  new  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branchaa 
of  electncal  en^eering  has  been  opened,  the  money  for  the  equipment  of 
which,  amounting  to  £1,000,  was  supplied  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  the 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

The  equipment  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories  has  also  been 
largel  jT  improved.  We  have  now  got  a  steam  turbine,  and  the  latest  types  of 
Oas,Oil,  and  Petrol  engines,  and  these  have  been  obtained  partly  by  preBenta* 
tions  to  the  college,  and  partly  by  the  purchase  of  new  macnines  by  the  Trust. 
Professor  Stanfield  will  now  oe  able  to  give  his  students  a  complete  training 
in  the  most  modern  types  of  Prime  Movers,  and,  in  addition^  he  is  busy 
erecting  a  gas-producing  plant,  which  has  been  lent  to  the  college  for  a 
year,  so  that  his  students  will  be  able  to  study  the  latest  and  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  producing  power  from  coal. 

In  m^  report  of  last  year,  reference  was  made  to  the  difficulty  of  co* 
ordinatmg  the  work  of  tne  Trade  and  Art  Classes.  In  the  new  calendar 
will  be  found  courses  of  study  for  those  engaged  in  the  artistic  trades. 
These  courses  of  study  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Riddel,  and  will  prove 
of  much  use  to  the  students  working  at  these  different  trades.  In  the  new 
calendar  will  also  be  found  for  the  first  time  a  special  portion  containing 
complete  courses  of  study  for  Mechanical  Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers, 
Chemists,  Miners,  Architects,  Printers,  and  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

During  the  past  year  two  Trade  Committees  have  come  into  existence, 
representative  of  the  Plumbing  Trade  and  the  Printing  Trades.  The  Plumb- 
ing Trade  Committee  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  have  many  meetings,  bnt 
the  Printing  Trades  Committee  has  met  several  times,  and  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  classes  in  the  college  which 
deal  with  printing  and  allied  trades. 

This  Committee  has  also  prepared  a  list  of  employers  of  the  city  who 
have  apprentices  attending  the  college,  and  a  report  has  been  made  on  the 
work  done  by  these  apprentices.  It  has  been  arranged  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  the  firms  interested. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  this  Committee,  and  the  good  work  it  has  done 
in  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  of  Printing  and  the  allied  trades  in  the 
college,  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  such  trade  advisory  committees. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  arran^ments  have  been  made  for  the  housing 
of  the  Typographia  classes  next  winter.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement, 
the  management  of  the  classes  still  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Typographia. 
The  question  of  the  final  transference  of  the  classes  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  announce  in  connection  with 
changes  in  the  college  staff,  but  it  is  verv  ^tifying  to  know  that  Mr. 
Alexander  Gray,  to  whom  reference  was  made  m  last  year's  report,  has,  after 
carrying  off  the  highest  honours  at  M*Gill  University,  obtained  an  excellent 
appointment  in  a  large  electrical  engineering  firm  in  the  States. 

During  the  year  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  research  work  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  staff  of  the  college,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

("On  the  Relation  between  Concentration  and 
Electrolytic  Conductivity  in  Concentrated  Aqueous 
Solutions."  (TransactioM  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edirdyiirgh.) 
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{'^An  Accurate  Method  for  the  Mea^iy^ent  of 
Transport  Numbers  and  Ionic  velocities,*  (Read 
before  Royal  Society,  London,  by  Sir  HViUiam 
Ramsay,  K.C.B.) 

Dr  Denison  and  f  •  "A  ^®^  ^^^^?^  f  or  theMeasurement  of  Hydrolysis 
rw  »4^u  1  ^Q  Aqueous  Solution  based  on  a  Conuderi^toon  of  the 
iJT.Dieeie         ( Motion  of  Ions.**    (Jaurml  of  Chemical  Society.] 

Professor  Stanfield  read  a  paper  before  the  Roval  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
OQ  "Si»me  Additions  to  the  ExperimaBtal  Plant  in  1^  Heait  Engine 
Laboratory  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College."  Professor  Baily  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  on  the  new  Altematuiff  Cumnt 
Laboratory  of  the  College,  and  Professor  Baily  and  myself  react  a  paper, 
also  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  a  new  metnod  and  apparatus 
fo^  testing  varnishes.  • 

For  the  diploma  examination  this  year,  Professor  Beare  and  Mr.  Mavor 
again  acted  as  Assessors,  and,  in  accordajice  with  Mr.  Mayor's  suggestion 
made  last  year,  he  and  Professor  Baily  had  a  meeting,  so  that  the  papers 
were  thoroaghly  discussed  by  the  assessors  and  our  professors  before  being 
finaUy  drawn  up.  Two  candidates  have  been  awarded  the  diploma  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  one  candidate  has  been  awarded  the  diploma  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  one  candidate  has  obtained  both  diplomas. 

the  tailors  are  very  anxious  that  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Riddel 
should  be  f(dlowed  up  by  the  starting  of  a  practical  cIms  in  cutting.  The 
suggestion  is  an  admirable  one,  but  we  have  had  to  delay  further  consider- 
ation of  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  room.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  class  would  be  welcomed  by  the  tailors  of  Edinburgh. 


EVENING   CLASSES. 

DSTAILBD  StATEMXNT  OF  ClABS  EnTRISS. 

L— Scientific  emd  Technological  Clcuaei. 

Mafehine  Oonstmction  (Elem.,  96  ;  Adv.,*54) 129 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elem.,  98  ;  Adv.,  28  ;  Hons.,  17)        -        -        -  143 

Prime  Movera  (Elem.,  58 ;  Adv.,  18  ;  Hons.,  10)       -        -        -        -  86 

Graphics 31 

Strength  of  Materials 43 

Mechanics  of  Structures  (Course  L,  10.,  Coarse  11.,  8)      -       -       -  18 

Handicraft  (Metal  Work) i3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elem.,  139  ;  Adv.,  30  ;  Hons.,  9 ;  Pract. 

Adv.,  13 ;  PracU  Hons.,  4) 195 

Electrical  Engineering  (Elem.,  134  ;  Adv.,  23 ;  Hons,,  24)         -        -  131 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Ord.,  13  ;  Hons.,  19)      -        -        -        -  32 

Physics  (Elem.,  43  ;  Adv.,  10  ;  Pract.,  46) 99 

ChOTftistry—  _^   ^ 

•     Theoretical  Inorganic  (Stage  I.,  51 ;  Stage  II.,  32 ;  Stage  IIL,  l2)  95 
Practical  Inorganic  -.-------95 

Theoretical  Organic  (Elem.,  11  ;  Adv.,  7  ;  Hons.,  7)       -       -  25 

Practical  Organic    -       -       - 25 

.  Paper-making  Chemistry  (Theor.,  19  ;  Pract,  19)  -        -        -  38 

Physical  Chemistry  Lectures f-  5 

Mathematics  (Stage  L,   A,    120 ;   B^  106 ;   Stage  IL,   70 ;  Stage 

III ,  24 ;  Stage  IV.,  10  ;  Calculus,  15) 345 

Mensuration      •-'. ^^ 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling  --------  24 

Geometrical  Drawing  (Elem.,  A,  101;  B,  35)     -----  136 

Geaaietry  (Practical  Plane  and  Solid) 12 

Mining  Engineering  (Elem.,  7 ;  Adv.,  17)  -       *       -       -       -       -.  24 
Mine  Surveying        -       -       -       •        •        -        -t       •       -SSO 
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Mineralogy 7 

Geology  ^Elem.,  21 ;     Intennediate,  13 ;    Economic,  10 ;    IVact. 

and    Hons.,  6) -        -       -        -  49 

Building  Construction  (Elem.,  106 ;  Adv.,  85  ;  Hona.,  lat  year,  33 ; 

Hons.,  2nd  year,  9) 235 

Architectural  PerspectiTe  - 30 

Quantity  Surveying  (Jun.,  50 ;  Sen^  19) 69 

Sanitary  Science -  110 

Municipal  Engineering 37 

Phy8iology(Jun^47:  Sen^  15) 62 

Hygiene  JJun^  39 ;  Sen^  15) 54 

Botany  (Elem.,  39 ;  Adv.,  12  ;  Adv.  Pract,  10) 61 

Pharmaceutics  (Materia  Medica) 19 

Paper  Manufacture 24 

GJas  Fitting .•      -        -        .  » 

Natural  History -                -        -        -  14 

Technical  Mycology 14 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes  -       -        -  2,068 
IL^Art  and  Trade  Clasies. 

Art  Department 432 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work  (Jun.,  62  ;  Sen.,  24  ;  Adv.,  11)  -        -  97 

Photo-Process  Work  (Photography,  11;  Etching,  8)          -        -        -  19 

Lithography 12 

Typography 9 

Bookbinding 14 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  (Ord.,  42  ;  Hons.,  17  ;  Pract.,  9)    -        -        -  68 

Plumbers'  Work  (Jun.,  62  :  Sen.,  18  ;  Pract.,  61)       -        -        -        -  141 

Masonry  and  Brickwork  (Ord.,  18  ;  Hons.,  7) 25 

Cabinet  Making 26 

Wood  Carving 18 

Watch  and  Clock  Making 15 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes      -        -        -        -  876 
III. — CoTMnercial  CUtsies, 

Shorthand  (Jun.,  A,  53  ;  B,  59  ;  C,  39 ;  D  28 ;  Inter.,  A,  47 ;  B,  29 ; 

Reportmg,  34 ;  Reporting  Practice,  21) 310 

Book-keeping  (Jun.,  A,  69 ;  B,  41  •  Sen.,  45) 155 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Pr^is  Writing       -        -        -        -  42 

Commercial  Arithmetic 64 

English  Language  and  Composition  (Jun.,  67  :  Adv.,  47)  -  -  -  114 
French  (Elem.,  A,  73  :  B,  77;  Inter.  A,  56 ;  B,  44  ;  Sen.,  69 ;  Sen. 

Adv.,  28  ;  Com.,  10) 357 

German  (Elem.,  56 ;  Inter.,  38  ;  Sen.,  A,  24 ;  B,  20 ;  Com.  15)    -        -  153 

Spanish  (Jun«  20 ;  Sen,,  10)       -        - 30 

Commercial  Geography 14 

Economic  Science 13 

Commercial  History 7 

Practice  of  Commerce 29 

Principles  of  Accounting 29 

Algebra  for  Accountants    --- 44 

Actuarial  Science      ----------  3 

Banking  and  Banking  Law ij:» 

Commercial  Law 9 

Lectures  to  Grocers 38 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes 1,426 

lY. — Liteiuture^  Music^  and  Languages. 

En^li^h  Literature  and  Composition 58 

Latin  (Jun.,  47  ;  Sen.,  38) '        -        •  85 
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Greek         -               13 

Elocution  (Elem.,  87 ;  Adv.^e) 153 

Music  (JuiL,  67 ;  Sen.,  27 ;  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  7)       -       -  101 

Total  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Languages     ....  410 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes    «        -       -       .  2,668 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes 876 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes 1,426 

Q&AND  Total           -  5,380 

SUMMABT. 

Evening  Classes. 

Number  of  Individual  Male  Students 2,941 

„               „           Female    „ 598 

Total  Number  of  Lidividual  Students  ....  3,539 

Day  Classes. 

First  Year  Engineering  Students 65 

Second  Year         „               „             30 

Third  Year           „               „             20 

Chemistry  Students 22 

Technical  Mycology  Students 7 

Miscellaneous    and    Special   Students  in    Mathematics,    Physi&'«, 

Chemistry,  Machine  Drawing,  Handicraft  -        -        -        -        -  11 

Agricultural  Students 6 

Art  Students 21 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  ....  182 

Day  and  Evening  Departments — Individual  Students      ...  3,721 

Day  College  Summer  Session. 

Students  taking  Workshop  Practice 21 

Students  taking  Laboratory  Work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry    -        -  16 

Total    -       -  37 
Abstbact  of  Occupations. 

Yotmg  Men, 

Building  Trades,  including  Workers  in  Wood,  etc.     -       -       -       -  244 

Engineers,  Blacksmiths,  Mechanics,  Workers  in  Metal,  etc.              -  425 
Electriod  Engineers,  Electricians,  Scientific   Instrument  Maker.^, 

Watch  and  Cloci  Makers,  etc. 215 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Mining  Engineers,  Draughts- 
men, etc. 365 

Printers,  Compositors,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  etc.       •       -        -  91 

Painters  and  Decorators 103 

Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  etc. 98 

Trades  involving  Applied  Art — Jewellers,  Furniture  Makers,  Book- 
binders, Photographers,  etc. 91 

Chemists,  Analysts^  Brewers,  Druggists,  etc. 103 

Clerks  in  Commercial  Offices 361 

Clerks  in  Government  Offices,  Banks,  Law  Offices,  Insurance  Offices, 

Accountants  Offices  and  Public  Offices 359 

Salesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Warehousemen,  etc. 186 

Teachers 7a 
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Students -        .        .        -  76 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  above  classifications        -        -        -  75 
No   occupation  stated  (chiefly  boys  just  left  school  at  time   of 

enrolment) ---li 

Total  number  of  Young  Men 2,941 

Young  Wornen, 

Printing  Trades 11 

Dressmakers,  Milliners,  Tailoresses,  etc.     ...                -        -  21 

Clerkesses,  Cashiers,  CivO  Service,  etc.      -                -        -        -        -  167 

Saleswomen,  Shopkeepers,  etc. 11 

Teachers,  Governesses,  etc.                  84 

Art  Decorators  and  Designers    - 19 

Students  (University,  Training  College,  etc.) 33 

Occupations  not  included  in  above  classifications      -        -        -        -  15 

No  occupation  stated 235 

Total  number  of  Young  Women     -  598 

Total  Number  of  Matriculated  Students          -  3>539 


VI.— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


The  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  removal 
of  the  College  to  its  new  home  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  pa^t 
session,  and  give  to  it  the  distinction  of  marking  the  first  definite  stage  in 
the  large  scheme  of  development  upon  which  the  Governors  have  been 
engaged  for  some  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  buildings  was 
laid  by  His  Majesty  the  King  on  the  14th  May,  1903,  and  the  first  section, 
forming  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  has  therefore  been 
completed  and  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  in  connection  witli  it  discharged 
withm  a  period  of  three  years.  The  work  of  the  session  was  begun  in 
September  last  in  the  new  buildings,  and  they  were  formally  opened  on 
21st  December,  1905,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sinclair,  M.P.,  the  oeoretaiy 
for  Scotland.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Examination  Hall,  Sir 
William  Robertson  Copland  presiding. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  laboratories  has  been  very  fully  considered 
during  the  session,  especially  of  those  devoted  to  Mechanics  and  Motive 
Power  Engineering.  With  a  view  to  the  economical  expenditure  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  tl]^  Governors  for  this  ]>unK>se»  tne  Secretaiy  and 
Director,  together  with  the  Professor  of  Mechanics,  recently  visited  nearly 
all  the  important  engineering  laboratories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  result  the  College  laboratories  will  be  found  to 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  any  similar  institutioxL  The 
Mechanics  and  Hydrauhcs  Laboratory  will  snortly  contain  the  fc41owing 
new  apparatus : — 

(1)  Horizontal  testing  madiine.  100  tons ;  (2)  torsion  testing  machine  ; 
(3)  instrument  for  measuring  small  torsional  strains ;  (4)  Ewing'fi  extenao- 
meter ;  (5)  Martin's  extensometer ;  (6)  machine  for  experiments  on  materials 
under  combined  tension  and  torsion  ;  (7)  Giraird  turbine ;  (8)  reaction 
turbine  ;  (9)  Pelton  wheel ;  (10)  brakes,  techometers,  gauges,  &c  :  (11)  weir 
gauges ;  (12)  hook  gauges ;  (13)  measuring  tanks,  Talve&  and  floats ;  (14) 
centrifugal  pump  and  motor  ;  (15)re<»xnrocatingpttmpanaiiidicat'0r«*  (16) 
jet  tank  ana  stand  pipe ;  (17)  transmission  of  dynamometers,  kc. 
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The  following  additional  equipment  will  be  furnished  for  the  Motive 
Power  Engineering  Laboratory  :— 

(1)  Gas  engine  (the  gift  of  Messrs.  Pollock,  Whyte,  &  Waddell)  and  a 
suction  producer  plant  of  10  to  15b.h.p. ;  (2)  an  apparatus  for  testing  gauges 
and  indicators  under  steam  pressure  :  (3)  apparatus  for  testing  the  efficiency 
of  different  non  conducting  materials  ;  (4)  two  condensers  for  experiments 
upon  latent  heat  and  rate  of  condensation  as  governed  by  speed  of  circula- 
tion ;  (5)  a  horizontal  steam  engine,  with  drop  piston  valves,  suitable  for 
using  with  steam  of  very  high  superheat,  and  specially  arranged  for  experi- 
mental work,  more  particularly  upon  cylinder  condensation  and  valve 
leakage  ;  (6)  a  special  motor  car  testing  plant,  for  examination  of  the  losses 
in  transmission  and  for  the  study  of  the  accelerating  powers  of  different 
types  of  gear,  the  chdssis  being  the  gift  of  the  Argyle  Motors,  Ltd., ;  (7)  a 
Diesel  engine ;  (8)  an  Otto  cycle  oil  engine  ;  (9)  a  separately  fired  super- 
heater ;  (10)  a  compound  air  compressor,  for  testing  the  effect  of  speed  and 
different  methods  of  cooling  upon  the  efficiency  of  compression;  (11)  an 
ammonia  refrigerating  plant.  , 

The  general  equipment  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories  was  completed  last 
session,  but  the  Laboratory  for  Electro-Chemistry  still  awaits  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  Laboratories  in  the  Department  of 
Technical  Chemistry  nave  been  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  filtering,  grinding,  evaporating,  precipitating  crystalising,  and 
drying  operations,  and  also  with  spacial  apparatus  for  tne  examination  and 
valuation  of  fuels  and  gases,  including  the  oomb  and  other  forms  of  calori- 
meter, a  Junkers'  gas  calorimeter,  appliances  for  high-temperature 
measurement,  an  experimental  gas  producer  of  the  Dowson  type,  an 
experimental  coal-distilling  plant  d^  ton),  and  a  bar  photometer. 

The  new  School  c^  Bakery  has  been  completed  and  equipped  ready  for 
the  coming  session^  and  wiU  be  opened  during  the  current  month.  The 
establishment  of  this  School  is  the  culmination  of  long  continued  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  bakers  of  Scotland,  through  the  Master  Bakers' Association, 
to  provide  technical  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  upon  their  trade.  The 
Association  has  obtained  subscriptions  towards  the  mildin^  and  Equip- 
ment Fund  from  bakers  in  every  district  in  Scotland,  and  their  interest  m 
the  establishment  of  the  School  augurs  well  for  its  future  success.  Mr. 
Alexander  Murdoch,  an  Associate  of  the  College  in  Chemistrjr  and  a 
practical  baker,  has  oeen  placed  in  charge  of  tiie  Bread-baking  Section,  and 
Mr.  S.  P.  BorelJa,  the  specialist  in  confectionery,  well-known  through  his 
contributions  on  this  subject  to  the  technical  press,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  classes  in  Confectionery. 

The  Bakery  has  been  fitted  with  a  draw-plate  OTen,  a  Vienna  oven,  and  a 
peel  oven,  and  with  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
chief  part  of  the  equipment  having  been  supplied,  free,  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Baker  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  London. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  second  section  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  will  form  the  centre  block  of  the  Andensonian  wing  facing  C^rge 
Street  The  foundation  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  main  walls  have 
been  brought  to  a  ground  level,  but  operations  have  been  suspended  for 
lack  of  funds.  The  (jk)vernors  have  determined  that  they  will  not  place  a 
load  of  debt  upon  the  College,  ai^  they  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  further 
contracts  until  additional  subscriptions  have  been  promised.  The  present 
position  of  the  Building  and  Equipment  Fund  is  as  follows  : — 

Subscriptions,  &c. £245,773  19  10 

Expenditure- 
Site    £44,663    0    0 

Buildings— first  section      -       .       -     156,607    0    0 

Equipment 22,788  18    9 

Foundations  of  second  section,  about        6,000    0    0 

228,048  18    9 

Balanoe  available  for  second  section  ....    £17,725    1    1 
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This  balance  includes  a  ftsxkt  of  £10,aX)  which  the  City  Couneil  have 
been  good  enough  to  promise  from  the  Common  Good,  conditional  upon  a 
grant  of  at  least  an  equal  amount  being  received  from  the  Education 
Department. 

The  decision  of  the  Education  Department  regarding  the  allocation  of 
funds  in  their  hands,  out  of  which  a  grant  to  the  Building  Fund  may  be 
made,  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  favourable  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  Governors.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
sum  of  £70,000  is  still  required  to  complete  the  Andersonian  wing,  and  a 
further  expenditure  of  £:J0,000will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  e-iuipment 
The  above  named  sum  of  £17,7iJ5  Is.  Id.  must,  therefore,  be  ver>'  largely 
supplemented  before  the  Governors  can  proceed  with  the  building.  Lest 
any  doubt  should  arise  regarding  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  sub- 
scriptions already  given,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  buildings  already 
erected,  which  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  fireproof  through- 
out, have  ccst  not  more  than  7id.  per  cubic  foot,  and  that,  large  as  these 
bui  Idings  are,  they  cannot  provide  all  the  accommodation  necessary,  as  a 
considerable  number  of  classes  still  occupy  rooms  rented  by  the  Governors 
elsewhere. 

The  removal  of  the  old  Andersonian  Building  to  make  room  for  that 
section  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  known  as  "The  Andersonian  Wing " 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  When  Anderson's  CoUege  was 
established  in  1796  it  was  in  this  building,  then  occupied  by  the  Glasgow 
High  School,  that  the  classes  first  met.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  in 
1827,  and  since  then  has  continued  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  work  of  the  College  has  been  carried  on.  In  this  building 
Wiis  established  the  first  British  laboratory  for  public  instruction  in 
Chemistry,  opened  by  Thomas  Graham  in  1830,  and  successively  occupied 
by  Dr.  William  Gregory  ;  Dr.  I'  rederick  Penny ;  Dr.  T.  R  Thorpe,  F.ILS. ; 
and  Dr.  William  Dittmaf,  F.R.S.,the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry. 

It  was  in  this  building  also  that,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Professor 
James  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ably  and  successfully  fulfilled  tne  duties 
attached  to  the  Chair  of  Natimd  Philosophy.  His  sudden  death  on 
15th  May  last  severed  the  last  link  existing  between  the  College  as  it  is  now 
constituted  and  the  staff  of  "the  old  Andersonian."  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  thousands  of  his  former  students,  many  of  whom  frequently 
revisited  the  familiar  lecture  room,  attracted  by  his  simple  tmasauming 
character  and  his  friendly  interest  in  their  progress.  Governors  ana 
colleagues  alike  regret  the  loss  the  College  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
their  much-respected  Senior  Prc»fes8or. 

The  only  change  in  the  Board  of  Governors  during  the  year  was  that 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  William  Boyd  Anderson,  whose  term  of 
ofiice  as  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  had  expired.  Mr. 
Anderson  took  an  active  part  in  College  administration,  particularly  in  the 
management  of  finance  and  property,  and,  latterly,  in  reorganisation  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Classes,  and  his  services  to  the  College  were  much  valued 
by  his  colleagues.  The  Governors  have  given  a  coitlial  welcome  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  James  Mackenzie. 

Ip  June  last  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  Sir  William 
Robertson  Copland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors.  His  colleagues  have 
expressed  to  nim  their  gratification  at  His  Majest/s  recognition  of  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  and  have  recorded  in  their 
minutes  their  appreciation  of  his  unwearying  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

The  Governors  have  also  noted  with  pleasure  the  election  of  Mr.  Geoige 
T.  Beilby  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  As  Convener  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  he 
has  for  some  years  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  supervision  of  this  section 
of  the  College  work,  and  the  Governors  are  pleased  that  his  high  scientific 
attainments,  freely  applied  in  the  interests  of  the  College»  have  leoei^^d  the 
public  recognition  most  valued  by  men  of  science. 
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The  most  important  change  in  the  staflf  was  that  caused  by  the  death  of 
Professor  James  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  already  referred  to.  As  his  successor 
the  Gofernors  have  appointed  Mr.  James  Muir,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  to  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Dr.  Muir  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
College,  first  as  a  pupil  of  Allan  Glen's  School,  and  afterwards  as  a  student 
of  the  College  proper.  He  was  admitted  an  Associate  in  1897,  and  subse- 
quently acted  as  Dr.  Bly th's  assistant.  He  was,  moreover,  a  distinguished 
student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  graduating  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  in 
1896,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  1902.  In  1897  he  was  awarded  a 
Royal  {1861)  Exhibition  Scholarship,  which  he  held  at  Cambridge 
University  for  three  years,  carrying  on  physical  research,  mainlv  iu  subjects 
bearing  upon  Engineering.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  of  that  University.  Since  leaving  Cambridge  he  has  been  enwiged  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow  as  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  J^atural 
Philosophy,  Amot  and  Thomson  Demonstrator  in  Physics,  and  Lecturer  on 
Electricity. 

The  development  of  the  classes  in  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department  has  led  to  a  reorganisation  of  this  section  of 
the  Colle^  work.  The  classes  in  House  Decoration,  Cabinetmaking,  and 
other  similar  trades  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  Mr.  John  Ednie 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  this  group.  Mr.  Ednie  was  trained 
under  the  late  Mr.  W.  Scott  Morton,  of  Edinburgh,  in  wood-carving,  design, 
and  decoration,  and  the  design  and  working  of  T^necastle  tapestry.  He  mid 
assisted  Mr.  J.  Kinross,  K.S.A.,  in  work  of  importance,  and  had  also 
been  engaged  under  Messrs.  Garvie  and  Son,  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
employed  by  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Lochhead,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  also  chief 
lecturer  on  Furniture  Design  and  Construction  at  the  Heriot- Watt  College, 
Edinburgh.  In  view  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  College  and 
the  School  of  Art,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
both  institutions  to  co-ordinate  their  work,  the  authorities  of  the  School  of 
Art  were  consulted  regarding  Mr,  Ednie's  appointment,  and  it  has  been 
made  with  their  full  concurrence. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chisses  in  the  DejMirtment  of 
Printing,  the  Governors  have  confined  Mr.  Crosskey's  services  to  the 
superintendence  of  that  Department.  These  classes  now  include  sections 
devoted  to  Lithography,  Typography  (with  separate  divisions  for  machinists 
and  for  compositors),  and  IBookbinding. 

Of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Matthew  Graham  Anderson, 
B.Sc.,  after  six  years*  valuable  service  in  the  Department  of  Mechanics, 
latterly  as  Senior  Assistant,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Engineering  in 
the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  one  of  the  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  has  been 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  Chemistrv  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Forsyth  J.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  John  W.  MTrustv,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mining,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Lectureship  in  the  Wigan  Mining  College. 

Mr.  James  A.  Cormack,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Drawing,  and  an  Associate  of  the  College^  has  been  appointed  to  the 
important  position  of  Lecturer  on  Civil  Ennneering  at  tne  College  of 
Engineering  at  Tongshan,  under  the  Chinese  Imperial  Eailway 
Administration. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Denham,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has 
received  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  from  the  University  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Royds  and  J.  W.  Campbell,  both  Assistants  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  have  received  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  and  B.Sc.  respectively, 
from  the  University  of  Manchester. 
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The  following  Btatement  shows  the  number  of  students  eoioUedf orthisend 
the  preceding  session : — 

1904-5.  190&-6. 

Individual  Students— 

Day  Classes             ....           530  535 

Evening  Classes— 

In  College             ....      ♦4,116  3,758 

At  Country  Centres      .       .       >             66  54 

Total  Individuals         -        4,712  4,347 

Class  Enrolments- 
Day  Classes  ....         1,855  2,071 
Evening  Classes      ....      •6,722          6,190 

Totals  - 

"Student-hours"— 
Day  Classes  .       -       - 

Evening  Classes 

Totals  - 

In  the  alx)ve  Table  all  the  figures  referring  to  classes  of  a  special 
character,  not  forming  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  are  excluded.  For 
the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  David  Elder  Lectureship 
Endowment,  subsequently  inentioned,  920  tickets  were  issued. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  referring  to  day  students  contanue  to 
indicate  progress.  The  number  of  individual  students  has  increased  veiy 
slightly,  but  the  numbers  of  class  enrolments  and  *'  student  hours  "  show  a 
substantial  improvement,  and  indicate  that  the  number  of  students  follow- 
ing systematic  courses  of  study  and  giving  their  whole  time  to  College  work 
is  mcreasing.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  evening  students  is  due  solely 
to  the  operation  of  the  agreement  between  the  College  and  the  local  School 
Boards,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement 
the  Governors  ceased  to  conduct  elementary  classes  in  Mathematics, 
Engineering  Drawing,  and  Building  Construction,  the  students  being 
transferred  to  the  corresponding  classes  under  the  School  Boards.  On  their 
vart,  the  School  Boards  undertook  not  to  conduct  classes  which  would 
overlap  with  the  higher  classes  in  these  subjects  carried  on  by  the  College, 
but  during  the  past  session  this  arrangement  had  a  somewhat  one-sided 
result,  as  very  few  students  prepared  in  the  elementary  classes  of  tbe  School 
Boards  were  received  in  the  College,  hence  the  decreat^e  in  the  total  number 
of  College  students.  It  is  believed  that  this  diminution  will  be  temporajys 
as  the  Joint-Committee  representing  the  School  Boards  and  the  College  l.ae 
had  several  meetings  dunng  the  year  with  the  object  of  improving  ths 
arrangements  for  the  passing  en  to  the  College  of  Continuation  CJas 
students  capable  of  profiting  by  the  higher  instiuction  the  College  oflTeis. 

The  David  Elder  Lectures  in  Astronomy,  endowed  bv  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Elder,  LL.D.,  were  inaugurated  by  Professor  H.H.Turner,  M.A.,  I).Sc., 
F.RS.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
delivered  the  first  two  lectures.  These  were  followed  oy  two  series  of 
lectures— one  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bi-uce  Kirk,  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
late  Professor  Tait,  and  one  by  Professor  George  Forbes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the 
predecessor  in  the  College  of  the  late  Professor  Blyth.  All  the  lectures 
were  well  and  regularly  attended,  and  the  gratifying  success  of  this  new 
development  indicates  the  existence  in  the  locality  of  a  keen  interest  in  the 
study  of  Astronomy— an  interest  that  Mrs.  Elder's  generosity  has  placed  the 

'*  NoiE.— The  figures  for  1904-5,  published  in  the  last  lepoit,  included  tfao 
students  attending  special  classes  not  fornjing  part  of  the  regular  dasaes.  These 
figures  are  omittM  from  the  present  table  so  that  a  proper  oomparison  may  Ims 
mtfcde  with  the  figures  for  1905-6. 
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GoTernors  in  a  podtion  to  foster.  The  value  of  future  courses  will  be  much 
enhanced  bv  the  ^t  to  the  College  of  the  late  Mr.  John  DauBken's 
astronomical  instruments  and  library  of  books  on  astronomy,  reoeiyed  from 
Mr.  Dansken's  Trustees  and  family.  The  books  have  already  been  placed 
in  the  College  library,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Dansken  Collection. 
Suitable  provision  will  be  made  in  the  section  of  the  building  still  to  be 
erected^  for  an  observatory,  in  which  the  instruments  will  be  mounted. 
These  mclude  a  12-inch  reflecting  telescope,  with  mounting  and  driving 
clock ;  a  7-inch  refracting  telescope ;  and  a  transit  instrument  and  stand. 

Several  of  the  special  accounts  dealing  with  endowments  for  bursaries 
and  other  specific  purposes  show  credit  balances,  but  the  general  account, 
covering  the  principal  operations  of  the  College^  is  left  with  a  deficit  of 
£2,583  4s.  6d. 

The  increased  expenditure  resulting  in  this  deficit  is  entirelv  due  to  the 
large  developments  which  have  taken  place  within  the  College  during 
recent  years  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  working  involved  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  buildings.  The  Governors  will  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
much  anxiety  if  additions  to  the  revenue  are  not  forthcoming.  One-half 
of  the  approved  expenditure  is  met  by  grants  from  the  Scotch  Education 
Depcu-tment  on  the  condition  that  the  other  half  is  provided  from  local 
sources ;  but  the  income  from  local  sources  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  College.  The  principal  annual  grant  towards  working 
expenses  is  that  from  the  City  Council,  which  has  fallen  from  £4,700  in 
1903-4  to  £4.380  for  the  session  of  1906-7.  The  reduction  has,  no  doubt, 
been  caused  oy  the  diminution  in  the  Residue  Grant  allocated  to  the  City, 
and  not  by  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  appreciate  the 
work  the  College  is  doing— an  appreciation  which  has  frequently  been 
expre^jsed  in  other  ways.  But  its  effect  on  the  work  will  be  none  the  less 
senous  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  additional  income,  the  Governors  will  be 
compelled  to  give  definite  refusals  to  the  many  demands  they  receive  for 
the  establishment  of  new  classes,  even  if  they  are  not  obliged  to  curtail  the 
present  operations  of  the  (College.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  class  fees  which  can  be  paid  by  artisans  can  cover  the  cost  of  the 
instruction  provided.  The  endowments  of  the  College  anS  the  gi-ants  from 
the  Corporation  and  the  Education  Department  have  made  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  past,  but  this  is  not  now  tno  case^  and  the  success  which 
has  marked  the  work  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
straitened  financial  position  which  the  Governors  are  now  called  upon  to 
face. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  : — 
"The  new  Reading  Room  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  respect  of  form, 
size,  and  lighting,  and  is  advantageously  situated  for  supervision  by  the 
Librarian.    The  attendance  in  the  Reading  Room,  especially  during  the 
evenings,  showed  a  marked  improvement  on  former  years. 

"The  removal  to  the  new  buildings  gave  the  requisite  opportunity  for 
commencing  a  rearrangement  of  the  Library  on  modern  lines  ;  and  with  the 
object  of  seeing  in  operation  the  chief  systems  of  library  working,  I  visited 
the  principal  libraries  in  Newcastle-on-Tvne  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  those  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  this  year.  These  visits  proved  most  instructive,  and  very 
Taluaole  information  was  gathered  regarding  th»»  details  of  different 
methods  of  conducting  large  and  small  libraries,  general  and  sectional. 

"The  right  of  readers  to  confer  with  the  Librarian  on  all  matters 
connected  with  their  reading  was  productive  of  excellent  results.  Students 
hperned  to  be  aware  of  the  arrangement  from  the  outset ;  and  the  great 
majority  sought  advice  freely  as  to  choice  of  books  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  subjects  in  which  they  were  interested." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  special  minute  governing  grants  to 
the  College  from  the  Education  Department,  the  College  has  been  visited 
during  the  session  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie,  F.R.S.,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Education  Department^  inspected  the  work  of  the  Departments  of 
Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry,  and  Metallurgy.    The  Governors  have 
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every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  reix>rt  of  Dr.  Dol>t>ie.  He  spoke  in 
high  terms  regarding  the  arrangemettt  of  the  laboratories  in  these  depert- 
in6nt<)  and  the  character  of  t^e  instruction  gtv^en.  He  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  assistants  was  not  sufficie.it  to  permit  t^e  Oovemors  to 
reduce  the  working  hours  of  the  staff  saflSc.ently  to  allow  enough  time  to  be 
devoted  to  original  research.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  teaching 
of  Chemistry,  at  all  events  in  its  higher  branches,  is  nevar  so  orient  as  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  themselves  actively  engaged  in  widening  the 
boundaries  of  chemical  knowledge ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
College  to  properly  fulfil  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  chemical  industries 
of  the  country  unless  it  affords  adequate  opportunities  for  the  prosecution 
of  research.  The  Governors  cordially  agree  with  this  opinion  ;  and-  while 
they  would  be  onlv  too  glad  to  render  the  arrangements  in  these  and  other 
departments  of  the  College  more  satisfactory  by  the  appointment  of 
additional  assistants,  they  regrat  that  financial  considerations  make  this 
impossible  at  present 

Dr.  Dobbie  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Governors  had  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  opening  classes  in  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  on  account 
of  the  provision  already  maoe  to  some  extent  in  the  Glasgow  Weaving 
College.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  an  arrangement  would  be  made 
whereby  the  College  laboratories  could  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the 
textile  industries  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  negotiations  have  now  been 
opened  with  the  Weaving  College,  and  a  special  course  in  Chemistry  has 
been  arranged  for  students  of  Dyeing  and  Cfalico  Printing. 

Sir  Rowand  Anderson,  LL.D.,  inspected  the  Architecture  Department  of 
the  College  on  behalf  of  the  Education  De^rtment  The  Governors  were 
Ratified  by  his  remarks  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  classes 
m  Architecture  and  Building  Cfmstruction,  and  djt  his  approval  of  the  steps 
taken  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  classes  for  painters,  cabinetmakers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  now  included  in  this  department 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Golding,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  inspected  the  classes  in 
Boot-making.  These  classes  have  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
small  scale ;  but3ir.  Golding  spoke  of  the  work  done  hs  being  very  credit- 
able^ and  ci>mmended  the  arrangements  made  for  the  additional  classes  to 
be  established  next  session  for  machinists. 

The  reports  of  the  External  Examiners  for  Trade  classes  were  submitted 
to  the  Governors  after  the  final  examination  of  the  sessi^in,  and,  without 
exception,  were  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  External  Examiners 
were : — 

Boilermaking— Mr.  John  Irving,  of  Messrs.  Denny  and  Co.,  Dumbarton. 

Plumbing-- Alderman  Eichard  Hind,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Stockton-on-Teeft. 

Sheet-Metal  Work— Mr.  Duncan  Maitland,  of  the  Caledonian  BaOway 
Company. 

Bootmaking~Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.,  Kilmaurs* 

Typography— Mr.  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  of  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable^ 
Edinburgh. 

Lithography — Mr.  D.  Gumming,  of  Messrs.  M'Lagan  and  Cummmg, 
Edinburgh. 

Bookbinding— Mr.  William  Pender,  Edinburgh. 

The  arrangements  for  the  coming  session  include  the  following  new 


In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  a  complete  series  of  classes  has 
been  aixanged  to  cover  the  subjects  of  Harbours  and  Docks,  Railways  and 
Roads,  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply,  Foundations  and  Materials,  and 
Mechanics  of  Strubtures.  In  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  new  courses 
have  been  instituted  to  meet  the  reouirementsof  candidates  for  the  College 
Diploma  in  Chemistry.  In  the  Department  of  Technical  Chemistry  s 
special  course  will  be  given  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid, 
lioierftnce  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Bakery, 
and  full  coui-scs  of  instruction  for  both  day  and  evening  students  liave  been 
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organiaed.  In  addition  to  the  subdivision  of  several  evening  classes  caused 
Inr  the  ineresfle  in  the  enrolments,  special  evening  courses  will  be  given  in 
Gas  Distribution  and  Lighting.  Valve  Diagrams  and  Valve  Gears,  the  Screw 
Propeller,  as  well  as  several  course:^  in  Civil  Engineering,  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  arranged  for  day  students.  Among  the  Trade  classes  a  special 
course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  grocers  and  provision  merchants. 
An  additional  course  for  machinists  will  be  added  to  the  ordinary  classes 
for  bootmakers ;  and  the  Gbvernors  are  indebted  to  the  British  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  for  the  loan  of  a  number  of  valuable 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  instructors,  and  to  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Comnany  for  the  loan  of  other  machines  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 
In  tne  Department  of  riumbing  special  courses  will  be  f^ven  in  Lead 
Burning.  At  the  instance  of  members  of  the  watchmaking  trade  new 
classes  nave  been  organised  for  watchmakers,  and  these  have  been  placed 
under  a  Provisional  Committee,  consisting  of  employers  and  operatives ;  the 
workshoD  is  being  supplied  with  a  very  satisfactory  equipment  of  tools,  the 
cost  of  wnich  viillbe  covered  by  subscriptions  from  the  trade. 


Enrolments   in   the   Several   Departments   of  the 

COLLBOK. 


Day  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


V.  ^f    '  nuau  I  No.  of  I  No.  of 
No.  of    !  Class !  Ax4.^„j_  Q*„^^^*_ 


Students.!  Mect- 
i  ings. 


Attend-  "Student- 


anccs. 


'  ^Mathenuittcs, 


Course     L 

Do.     IL 

Do.   Ill, 
S'immer  Session  * 


Natural  PktloiqpJiy. 

General  Course  I.       -       -       -       - 
Experimental  Physics,  Course  IL 
Dynamics,  Course  II.  -        - 
Thermodynamics        .       .       .       . 
Practical  Physics,  Engineers 

,,  General  •       -       - 

Medical  Physics 

Summer  Session — 
Experimental    Physics,    General 

Course 

Practical    Phjrsics,    Course    for 
Chemistry  Students  - 


Chemisfry. 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Course  I. 
Organic  Lectures,  Course  L 
Laboratory,  Engiaeers- 

„         General  Course  L 

*,        n. 


112 
56 
25 
23 


109 

14 

4 

36 

84 
7 
8 


11 
12 


114 
13 
81 
•;6 
23 


119 

94 

119 

"51 


118 
68 
45 
23 
24 

119 
57 


21 
42 


117 

42 

23 

124 

125 


12,008 

4,315 

2,631 

821 


11,430 
908 
165 
753 
1,542 
303 
436 


199 
349 


11,675 

542 

1,504 

2,016. 

2,714 


hours. 


12,008 
4,315 
2,«31 
1,346 


11,430 
908 
165 
753 
4,621 
622 
436 


199 
1,008 


11,675 

542 

4,512 

6,956 

13,949 
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Departments  and  Classes. 


xr.  .f   i?^u«l  No.  of     No.  of 

Qjf,l«L  '  M^T  Attend-  Student- 
Students,  Meet- 1  ^^^^      ^^.^^ 


Chemistry— continued. 

Summer  Session— 
Inorg.  Lect.,  General  Course 

„  Course  II. 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  II. 
Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory,  (j}eneral  — 
Course  I.  - 

„     IL  .       -        -        . 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers- 
Course  I.  -        -        - 
„    IL  -       -       - 

Technical  Chemistry, 

Laboratory,  Fuels  and  Oils 
„  General  Course 

Summer  Session- 
Laboratory  -        -        -        - 


Metallurgy, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -       -       - 
„  „     IL,  Iron  and  Steel     • 

„  „       „    Precious  Metals  - 

„  „       „    Assaying    - 

Laboratory  -        -        -  -        - 

Summer  Session- 
Lectures,  Coarse  IL,  Heavy  Metals- 
Laboratory      -       -       -       -       - 


Mechanics^ 
Lectures,  Course  I. 


(tljiiualoi  of 
Ibohtnerv) 

(Str«i«thof 


IL 

m. 


Laboratory,  Course  I. 

Mechanics  of  Structures,  Course  I. 

ir 

>»  n  n       -^i. 

Structural  Drawmg     -       -       - 
S  immer  Session— 
Lectures 


Engineering  Drawing, 

General,  Course  I.  (Engineers)   - 
„  rt  (Chemists)     - 

„      (Public  Health  Students) 
„       Course  IL     -       -       - 
(jleneral  Design   -       -        -        - 
Naval  Architecture  Drawing 
Materials  of  Construction  - 
Descriptive  Geometry 
Summer  Session — 
(jteneral  Drawing    -        -       - 


18 
14 
13 

7 

25 
23 

12 


38 


12 
6 
7 
9 

15 

8 
II 


102 
64 
17 
23 

37 
15 
59 
17 
13 
5 


88 
14 

3 
37 
12 

2 
40 
21 

17 


19 
47 
46 
45 

50 
52 

15 
15 


25 
121 

52 


41 
65 
45 
23 
122 

46 
51 


49 
72 
47 
49 

24 
24 
47 
25 
24 
98 

52 


70 
24 
22 
48 
23 
46 
24 
46 


263 
558 
675 
292 

1,004 
1,070 

180 
73 


848 
255 

204 


436 
323 
267 
177 
1,090 

287 
303 


4,476 

3»616 

761 

.  1,077 

887 
333 

2,100 
371 
232 
199 

810 


5,474 

231 

68 

1,601 

260 

88 


428 


263 
558 
575 
29j 

3,098 
5,93.) 

900 
375 


1,696 
8ii9 

712 


436 
323 
267 
177 
6,013 

287 
1,131 


4,476 

3,616 

761 

1,077 

2,481 
909 

2,100 
371 
232 
496 

810 


14,668 
693 
192 
4,803 
1,040 
362 
863 
667 

1,221 
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Dbpabtmbnts  akd  Classes. 


Civil  Engtneerinff. 

lUQways  and  Roads    - 
Harboura  and  Docks  - 
Surveying   -       -       -        - 
Drawing     -        -        -        - 


Prime  Movt  vs. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -       - 
»»  >i    Al.      -        -        - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

„  ,n       -     - 

„  Electrical  Engineers- 


Electrical  Enginieeriwj, 
Lectures,  Course  I.     -       - 
Laboratoi7,  Course  I.  • 

If  n      *-*"  ' 

„  Special  Courses 

Summer  Session- 
Laboratory      -       -        - 

Mining  a/nd  Geolo(jt/. 

General  Mining  - 

Coal  Mininff 

Geology  ana  Mineralogy     - 

Laboratory  and  Drawing    - 

Summer  Session- 
Geology,  General  Course 
Mine  Surveying 


.  Architecture, 
Course  Li.  - 

.  m.  -     .     . 

Totals    - 


No.  of 
Students 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


57 

28 

58 

6 


51 
22 
21 
13 
6 


60 
18 
22 
14 
13 


12 


6 

8 

14 

12 


19 

8 


2,071 


25 
25 
25 
25 


49 
72 
47 
45 
23 


49 

72 

116 

116 

24 


47 


47 

84 

47 

116 


10 
53 


120 
75 

120 
48 


No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 


4,482 


1,206 
556 

1,179 
139 


2,217 

1,503 

900 

514 

119 


2,300 

1,094 

1,129 

982 

267 


258 


259 

182 

665 

1,094 


155 
419 


679 

148 

335 

34 


105,063 


1,206 
556 

1,179 
278 


2,217 
1,503 
2,700 
1,542 
357 


2,300 
1,094 
3,348 
3,007 
863 


769 


259 

182 

565 

2,718 


155 
1,257 


1,267 

:  444 

1,005 

102 


173,806 
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Ciaesijieatum  of  Day  StttdenU  giving  whole   time   to   CoUege. 


DMoma  Course  Stvdents : — 

Civil  Engineering    .... 

Mechanical  Engineering  • 

Electrical  Ehigineering     - 

Naval  Architecture  -       -       -        . 

Mining 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

Architecture 

Other  Engineering  Students  :— 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Ro^^al 
Navy,  etc 

Additional  during  Summer  Session 

only 

Other  Mining  Students : — 
Other  Chemistry  Stvdents : — 

Candidates  for  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try' Examinations,  Research  Stu- 
dents, etc.     

Additional  during  Summer  Session 
only      -        -        .        - 
Other  Metallurgy  Students : — 
Other  Architecture  Students : — 
Research    Students    in   Botany    and 

Bacteriology : — 


1st 
Year. 


82 
10 


15 
3 
9 


2nd 
Year, 


4 
13 
13 

5 

11 

I 

5 


20 


Corresponding  Total  for  Seasion  1904-5 


3rd 
Year. 


1 
12 
7 
2 
3 
4 


Total 


142 

16 

28 

5 
5 

14 

4 

20 
10 
16 

2 

285 


225 


Evening  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Mathematics. 


Course  I.     -        -       -       - 

„  II.  -    -    -    - 

„  IIL    -       -       -       - 
Natural  Philosophy, 

Dynamics- 
Course  I.  - 

„    II..        -        -        - 

Heat  and  Property  of  Matter- 
Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

"       "i{[:   : 

Laboratory,  Course  I. 

M  M       AJ.1. 


No.  Of 
Students. 


303 

12.> 
25 


29 
9 

40 
14 

7 
33 
12 

7 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


48 
48 
48 


24 
24 

25 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 


11,989 

4,877 

999 


563 

135 

749 
241 
156 
587 
157 
148 


17,984 
6,096 
1,498 


1,126 
270 


361 
156 
880 
236 
222 
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Depaetments  and  Classes. 

No.  of 
Students. 

No.  of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 

No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.  of 
Student- 
hours 

Natural  Philosophy— cont. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity- 

Lectures,  Coarse  I.  * 

83 

24 

1,575 

1,969 

«  n..      - 

24 

24 

461 

461 

Laboratory,  Course  L 

8 

24 

167 

167 

61 

23 

1,019 

1,628 

„     IL      -       - 

19 

23 

348 

522 

L           „  in.    .     -     - 

8 

23 

148 

296 

Optics,  Lectures 

30 

25 

509 

509 

,,      Laboratory  -       -        -        - 

25 

25 

345 

517 

Practical  Physics- 

Course  L         

15 

24 

295 

885 

„    II. 

9 

25 

189 

567 

Cheniistri/, 

Liorganic — 

Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

99 

49 

3,543 

3,543 

,,    IL-       -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  L      -       -        - 

40 

4« 

1,337 

1,337 

65 

48 

2,463 

4,926 

>»                  «    ^^' 

34 

47 

1,245 

2,490 

»nL    - 

2 

47 

81 

243 

TV       -        -        - 

3 

47 

119 

357 

^,             Special  Courses   - 

17 

70 

302. 

906 

Oivanic — 
Jjectures,  Course  L - 

15 

48 

596 

596 

,   «            ,,    II.  -       -       -       - 

11 

25 

227 

227 

Laboratory,  Course  I.       -        -        - 

11 

47 

420 

840 

«              „  n.     -      -      - 

11 

48 

392 

9a3 

r,iiL  -   -   - 

2 

47 

57 

171 

'Technical  Chemistri/. 

Lectures,  Fuels        -       -       .       . 

23 

24 

.    426 

426 

„        Oils  and  Fats  - 

24 

24 

372 

372 

„         Gas  Manufacture    - 

23 

23 

370 

370 

Laboratory,  Fuels,  Oils  and  Fats     - 

24 

72 

782 

1»996 

Jfetallurgy, 

Lecture^  General  Course  L     - 

14 

24 

292 

292 

»                        W                     M         ■*"^. 

17 

24 

341 

341 

„       Lron  and  Steel,  Course  I.  - 

23 

24 

401 

401 

n              }i                tt              »     •'"^*  ~ 

17 

25 

288 

288 

„       Higher  Metallurgy  - 

9 

25 

164 

164 

„       TheFoundiy    - 
Laboratory,  General,  Iron  and  Steel, 

54 

24 

1,010 

1,010 

and  the  Foundry - 

48 

48 

1,083 

3,099 

Mechanics, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -        -        - 

340 

24 

6,364 

12,728 

n    II.      -        -        -        - 

133 

24 

2,368 

4,736 

u  IIL- 

Strength  of  Materials 

22 

24 

381 

571 

Dynamics  of  Machinery  - 

10 

24 

181 

271 

Hydraulics 

14 

24 

222 

333 

Structural  Drawing  and  Design  - 

24 

49 

618 

1,700 

Laboratory 

21 

25 

355 

1,065 
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Depabtmbnts  akp  Classes. 

! 

No.of 
Students. 

No.of' 
Class: 
Meet*' 
bgs. 

No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.  of 

^todfiBlr 

hours. 

Engineering  Dravnng. 

General— Course  I.     -       -       -       - 

74 

48 

3,045 

5,320 

ji            i>    ^"^     -       -       «       - 

IS 

47 

^43 

u^m 

Design 

2 

47 

87 

174 

Calculus 

62 

24 

872 

1,744 

Naval  Architecture  Drawing- 

Course  I.  -       -               -       -       - 

4 

45 

173 

346 

„    IL 

7 

49 

115 

230 

::m.-   -   -   -   ■   - 

4 

48 

93 

186 

Civil  Engifieering, 

Drawing  and  Desij^  .... 

19 

24 

326 

652 

Sanitary  Engineering,  Course  I.  - 

62 

23 

1,069 

1,120 

IT  - 

50 

23 

923 

963 

Prime  Movers. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -       .       -       - 

227 

25 

4,530 

9,060 

„  n.    -     -     .     - 

84 

24 

1,606 

3,212 

I           ^III.      -       -       -       - 

15 

24 

272 

408 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

33 

12 

252 

504 

»  n..     -     .     - 

12 

22 

106 

212 

Boilemiaking,  Course  I.      -       -       - 

58 

49 

2,158 

3,237 

n    IL      .        .        . 

36 

49 

1,405 

2,107 

Special  Course- 

Locomotive  Design  -       -       .       - 

26 

10 

216 

224 

Electrical  Engineering, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -       -       - 

208 

24 

3,934 

zjm 

»         >»    n.    -      -      -      - 

147 

24 

2,655 

2,666 

„          „  in.    -      -      -      - 

Laboratory,  Course  L  • 

76 

48 

2,312 

2,312 

47 

25 

767 

1,534 

n         „  n..     -          - 

27 

24 

493 

986 

„         Instrument  Making  - 

16 

25 

339 

678 

Telegmphy  and  Telephony,  Course  L  - 
Telegraphy,  Course  ll.        -        -        - 

62 

25 

1,217 

1,217 

9 

24 

149 

149 

Telephony,  Course  IL         -        -       - 
Special  Courses- 

34 

24 

704 

704 

Electric  Traction     -        -        -        - 

85 

11 

600 

600 

Continuous    Current    Generator 

Design 

27 

12 

239 

239 

Mining  and  Geology. 

Coal  Mining        -      .  •                       - 

60 

24 

1,020 

1,020 

General  Mining 

10 

24 

176 

175 

Mining  Engineering  and  Surveying    - 

8 

24 

145 

290 

Geology,  Course  I.       - 

58 

24 

999 

992 

„        „        IL       -        -        -        - 

25 

24 

362 

352 

Mineralogy,  Lectures  -        -        -        - 

16 

25 

283 

283 

„           Laboratory 

16 

25 

260 

390 

Special  Saturday  Classes  for  Miners- 

Mining,  Course  I.    - 

21 

23 

.    385 

385 

»     n.    -      -      -       - 

31 

23 

580 

580 

„  HI-    .       -      .      - 

39 

23 

684 

624 

k       -  .IV.   -     -     -     . 

15 

24 

295 

296 

Mining  Drawing      -        ■                - 

20 

24 

385 

642 

Mathematics,  Course  L    - 

23 

24 

435 

.435 

„        .           „    II.    -        -        - 

30 

24 

572 

572 

General  Science       -        -       .       - 

30 

1 

24 

484 

806 
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Depabtments  and  Classbs. 


Mining  and  G^edloffy—coni. 

Applied  Meehaaics  and  Steam- 
Eleetricity  applied  to  Mining  - 
Milling,  faboratory  -       -       -       - 
Mining  Engineering        .       .       . 
Surveying,  Course  L       -       -       - 

«  n    n.      -      -      - 

Naval  Architecture. 
Course     I. 

„     n. 

„    in. 

ArAiteeture  and  the  BuildiMgr  Trade*. 
Architeetare,  CSonne  L       •       -       - 

„         II.  .  -  - 

„  „     IIa.     -       -       - 

n  «       IIb.       - 

"^-    :    :    : 

t1  IJ        '•  "         "  ■ 

Stereotomy 

Carpentev  and  Jmnery        .       •       . 

Brickwork 

Masonry      -       -       .       -        •       - 
Quantify  Surveying    •       -       .       - 
Decoration  ------ 

Graining     -.-.-. 

Sign  Writing 

Furniture  Design        -        -       -        . 
Modelling   -       -       -        - 
Ornamental  Metal  Work     -       .       - 

Wood  Carving 

Practical  Wood  Work - 

Botany  and  Bacteriology, 

Botany- 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -       -       - 

21,    "t-       -       ■       ■ 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

*i  _,  >»  .11*'       -       -       - 

„  Special  Courses 

Summer  Session.  {J;^,^^:       I 

Trees  and  Timber       -       -       -       . 

Bacteriology- 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -        -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

»  >»     II."       -       -       - 

Zoology. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -  -       -       - 

„  II.      -  -       -        - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  -  - 
M  '             >»    II-- 


No.o{ 

Students. 


23 

54 
9 

15 
7 

17 


90 
65 
35 


44 
26 
42 
28 
23 
20 
83 

9 
58 

6 
22 
51 
30 
48 
77 
34 

6 

6 
10 
11 


27 
9 

20 

4 

5 

152 

23 

14 

19 
17 

8 


11 

11 

9 

11 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


24 

24 
10 
10 


24 
24 
25 


49 
97 
25 
24 
48 
24 
24 
6 
25 
24 
25 
24 

125 
49 

101 
75 
50 
50 
50 
51 


24 
25 

47 
47 
46 
20 
27 
24 

24 
23 
25 


24 
24 
24 
24 


No.  of 

Attend- 
ances. 


390 
1,021 
170 
293 
60 
163 


631 

1,378 
630 


1,873 

2,016 

861 

553 

916 

378 

1,751 

27 

1,049 

108 

478 

982 

972 

1,357 

2,463 

1,288 

215 

248 

393 

420 


436 
181 
574 
163 
133 
'2,^80 
397 
241 

331 

294 
145 


173 
181 
132 

168 


Naof 

Student- 
hours. 


390 
1,021 

285 

293 
-  120 

326 


631 

1,378. 
630 


4,504 

5,040 

2,041 

1,280 

2,248 

378 

4,377 

27 

2,622 

270 

1,195 

1,964 

1,944 

2,714 

4,926 

2,576 

430 

496 

786 

840 


436 

181 

1,148 


*2,280 
794 


331 

588 
435 


173 
181 
264 
336 


^  Estimated. 


30 
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DsPAJftTMIWTS  XSD  Cl«A8SES. 

No.  of 
Students 

No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 

No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.  of 

Stodent- 

hours. 

Fhynology    - 

30 

26 

438 

876 

Hygiene, 

Lectures,  Course  L      .       .       -       - 

9 

24 

168 

168 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

6 

23 

99 

198 

„  n.-     -     .     - 

14 

23 

239 

717 

Munc. 

"Euing"  Lectures 

61 

84 

845 

845 

Harmony,  Course     I.        -       •       - 

22 

25 

410 

410 

»     n.      -     .     . 

16 

24 

310 

310 

«      ™-        •       -       - 
Rudiments  -                .        .        -        . 

3 

25 

.      53 

53 

22 

49 

680 

680 

Plumbing, 

Jjectures,  Preliminary  Course 

68 

24 

1,125 

2,250 

„       Course  L      .       -       -       . 

38 

24 

663 

1,326 

„    IL      -       -       -       - 

30 

24 

597 

.895 

„  in     -      -  .    -      - 
Practical  Preliminary  Course 

26 

25 

559 

838 

34 

24 

646 

1.292 
784 

„       Course!      -       -        -       - 

21 

25 

392 

.  n.    -     .     -     - 

26 

25 

486 

964 

L      r,  m.  .    . 

17 

9» 

327 

.   «54 

Drawing 

61 

24 

721 

.'1,442 

Country  Centres— 

. 

- 

Kilmarnock— Lectures     - 

36 

25 

«8» 

1,398 

„  ^           Practical    -       .       - 

16 

24 

aoi 

602 

Coatbridge— Lectures 

20 

28 

376 

760 

„             Practical      - 

18 

28 

835 

670 

Sheet  Metal  Work. 

1 

Lectures,  Course  1.     -       -        -       - 

83 

24 

1,469 

2,988 

Practical  General  Course  L  - 

24 

24 

396 

792 

36 

24 

-586 

1,172 

«        n.-     .     - 

8 

24 

150 

300 

„       Sheet  Iron  Work,  Course  I.  - 

28 

24 

565 

1,130 

TT  - 

9»              M          n            n           91      ■*"■■• 

7 

24 

139 

278 

Bootmaktng. 

Pattern-cutting,  Course  I.  - 

16 

23 

323 

646 

Special  Course  for  Shopmen 

7 

25 

151 

302 

15 

23 

258 

387 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Typography,  Lectures 

73 

♦16 

566* 

837 

„         Practical,  Machine  * 

18 

79 

741 

1,482 

„        Case        .       . 

24 

77 

883 

1,766 

Lithography,  Lectures        -       -       - 

26 

18 

273 

341 

„           Practical        ... 

20 

102 

850 

i,roo 

Bookbinding 

14 

76 

946 

1,892 

Totals 

6,190 

5,607 

138,363 

228,061 

'  Exclusive  of  free  public  Lectures. 
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AsSOCUTjESHfll*  or  ME  CoLLEOB  (A.G.T.C.). 

CivU  Enmneering One  Student. 

Electrical  Engineering       ....  Seven  Students. 

Meclianical  Engineering     -       -       -        -  Three  Students. 

Mining Two  Students. 

Naval  Architecture One  Student. 


CouBSB  Cbbtifioate  of  the  College. 

Architecture       - Two  Students. 

Building  Construction        -       -       .       -  Three  Students. 

Chemistrjr  - Two  Students. 

Civil  Engineering Two  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering       ....  Three  Students. 

Mathematics  and  Physics   ....  One  Student. 

Mechanical  Engineering      -        -        -        -  Seven  Students. 

Naval  Architecture Four  Students. 

College  Certificate  in  Assaying  -                -  Eight  Students. 


Occupations  of  EvENma  Students. 

Men. 

Mechanical   Engineers   and   Draughtsmen    and   Structural 

Draughtsmen  #-        -  .     -                1,176 

Boilermakers,     Ship     Platers,     Shipwrights,     and     Ship 

Carpenters d3 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders  and  Finishers,  Foundry  Managers, 

Moulders,  Ste^  Smelters,  and  Boll  Turners      -       >       *  46 

Tin  and  Copper  Smiths  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  -        -        -  116 

OivU  and  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Mining  Industries  -  -  324 
Electrical  Engineers    and   Draughtsmen,    and    Instrument 

makers      .--.. 227 

Opticians,  Watchmakers,  and  Jewellers 24 

Telegra]^ust8,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Mechanics         -       -  121 

Clerks,  Travellers,  and  Civfl  Servants     -       -       -       -    •  -  199 

Teachers 139 

Sanitary  Inspectors 7 

Architects,  Measurers,  and  the  Buildiojg  Trades  -  -  703 
Chemists,   Gas   Manufacture,   Druggists,  Drysalters,  Pax)er 

Makers,  Dyers.  Colour  Makers^  and  Bleacners  -       -        -  123 

Paint  and  Oil  Trades       -  w 6 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades      -        -        -        -        -        -        -  119 

Oabinetmaking  and  the  Furnishing  Trades      -       -       -       *-  37 

Bootmaking  Trades 32 

Warehousemen  and  Salesmen 25 

Gardeners q 

Other  Trades -  77 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated 83 

Women. 

Teachers 46 

Telegraphists,  Clerks,  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  &c.  -        -        -  11 

Chemists  and  Sanitary  Inspectors    .-----  7 

Other  Occupations  ---------  8 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated 56 


Total 


3,684 


128 
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Districts  noM  whicb  fltuotiHB  or 


COIUBS 


DKAinr. 


Day       ETening. 
Stadait&  8tadeQt& 


Olaagow  and  Saborbs S63  2,083 

Other  portiooB  of  Lanarkahire 69  443 

Keofrewahire 40  3Sl 

DmnbartoDflhire S5  179 

BtirlingBhire 14  45 

Aynhire -        -        -  27  102 

Other  Scottish  Coanties 53  f» 

Enffland  and  Wales    -        - 14  — 

Ireland 6  — 

India,  Soath  Africik  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,    West 

Indies,  South  America,  United  States^  Russia, 

HoUaad,  Spain  and  £gyi>t 24  — 

Totab        -  535  3,812 


Agsb  of  Btudsntb. 


15  -       -       -  - 

16  -        -        .  . 

17  ...  . 

18  •  .  - 

19  .        -        .  . 

20  .        -        .  - 

21  -        -        -  . 

22  ...  . 

23  -        -        -  . 
24*     .        -        .  - 

25  .        -        -  - 

26  ...  - 

27  ...  - 

28  -        .        -  - 

29  ...  . 

30  -  .  -  . 
31—40  ....  21 
41-60  ....  6 
Not  stated  (Adults)  -       -  2 

Totals  .        -       535 


Day   ETemng 
Students.  Studeirts. 

1 

7 

7 

60 

35 

141 

53 

246 

62 

354 

68 

402 

60 

384 

76 

397 

29 

344 

31 

267 

30 

209 

19 

161 

11 

137 

10 

110 

^ 

122 

6 

83 

312 

60 
26 

3,812 
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VIL— Glasgow  ATHENiEUM  (}omhercial  Coluboe. 


The  Council  has  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  past 
aessioii — the  third  since  the  recognition  of  the  College  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department — ^has  been  a  successful  one,  and  has  witnessed  the 
accomplishment  of  much  good  work. 

The  total  enrolments  in  the  various  classes  was  l,70d,  and  the  number  of 
individual  students  1,182,  as  compared  with  1,641  and  1,124  respectively 
last  year,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  attendance  was  63,297. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  add  to  the  curriculum  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
''  Business  gvstems,  OflSce  and  Factory  Organisation,  Cost  Accounts,  etc.," 
under  Mr.  W.  J.  Grosart.  The  Council  is  satisfied  of  the  importance  of 
this  Course  in  affording  a  knowledge  of  Modem  Business  Procedure. 

The  Special  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Fernando  A^oletti  on  '^The 
Literature  of  Sport  in  the  Italian  Benaissance '*  (in  English),  by 
M.  Bobert-TiB«ot  on  ''Les  Salons  d'autrefois"  (in  French),  ana  by 
Herr  A.  Oswald  on  ^'Pflege  der  Handelwissenscharten  in  Deutschland  ' 
(in  German),  were  much  appreciated.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  for 
tiiese  lectures,  especially  when  delivered  in  the  foreign  tongue,  the  Council 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery,  during  the  current  session,  of 
another  series  of  four  lectures  in  French  hy  M.  Tissot,  and  of  a  similar 
course  in  German  by  Herr  Oswald,  the  subiects  being  respectively  "  Cours 
de  Litt^rature  Fran^aise  du  XVIIL  Siecle,^'  and  "  Das  Deutsche  Drama." 

The  Certificates  of  the  College  are  now  awarded  not  only  on  the  result  of 
the  final  and  Class  Examinations,  but  there  is  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  character  of  the  students'  home  exercises  and  work  in  the  class  rooms. 

In  accordance  with  the  Begulations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Class  is  abolished,  and  the  following 
classification  has  been  adopted—"  Excellent,''  "  Ywy  Good,"  and  ""  Good  "  ; 
and  of  the  Certificates  granted,  the  following  were  the  numbers  issued 
respectively  under  these  distinctions : — 124  "  Excellent,"  176  "  Very  (iood," 
ana  119  "Good."  Prizes  and  Scholarships  to  the  value  of  £250  were 
awarded  last  session. 

Trayellino  Sgholasships. 

Two  Travelling  Scholarships  in  French  and  German,  of  the  value  of  £50 
each,  offered  by  the  0>uncu  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  have  been  awarded.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  award  of 
this  nature  has  been  made  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
to  encourage  t&e  students  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  by  a  short  residence  abroad  will  have  a  satis&ctory  result. 

These  Scholarships  have  again  been  offered  for  competition  at  the  close 
of  the  current  session. 

Teaohsbs'  Classes. 

The  Teachers'  Classes  in  French  and  German  (under  Article  91  d  of  the 
Code)  have  again  been  successfully  carried  on  by  M.  Tissot  and  Hen- 
Oswald.  These  classes  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of 
GLisgow,  to  the  Bellahouston  ^Yustees,  and  the  Burgh  Ck>mmittee  on 
Secondary  Education,  for  the  Grants  they  have  respectively  given  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  Coll^.  and  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  havQ 
Cpqtributed  to  the  Priz^  and  Scholarship  Fund, 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Hours  of 
Attendance. 

Subject. 

Students 
Enrolled. 

Meetings  of 
Claas. 

Latin — Junior    -        -        -        - 

13 

61 

4fi0 

„       Senior     -       *       - 

M 

61 

973 

Greek 

6 

61 

249 

French— Initiatory     - 

66 

63 

2,561 

„             „         (Ladies) 

5 

62 

186 

„         Intermediate 

78 

63 

3^365 

„             „       ^Oonver«ation) 
„       (Ladies) 

61 

31 

1,104 

21 

63 

1,041 

„         Advanced    - 

40 

63 

1,671 

„              „       (Conversation) 

"         Socy.ofArts) 

(Ladies)          - 

„              „       (    „       Conv.) 

49 

81 

646 

10 

8 

31 
63 

.226 
407 

8 

32 

174 

„         Teachers  (91  d.)  - 

27 

37 

lie49 

German— Initiatory   - 

42 

63 

1,605 

(Ladies)       . 

12 

62 

489 

„          Intermediate 

47 

68 

1,471 

.,              „       (Conversation) 
„       (Ladies) - 

45 
9 

29 
62 

674 
445 

„         Advanced    -       -       - 

34 

63 

1,374 

„              „       (Conversation) 
„       (Socy.otArts) 

32 

29 

597 

16 

26 

301 

„              „       (Ladies) - 

8 

62 

341 

.,          Teachers  (»l,d.)  - 
Italian— Initiatory     -       -        - 

10 

37 

546 

2 

40 

66 

„         Advanced     - 

4 

41 

90 

Spanish— Initiatory    - 

27 

62 

867 

„          Advanced    - 

16 

62 

716 

English— Junior 

27 

63 

1,065 

„     (Ladies)    -        . 

14 

62 

713 

„         Advanced    -        -        - 

8 

63 

425 

.'V      .     'V    <^««)    -       • 
Arithmetic— Intermediate  - 

6 

18 

63 
63 

276      • 
559 

„            Advanced 

14 

63 

631 

Mathematics — Junior 

15 

63 

516 

„             Senior - 
Shorthand— Initiatonr 
„            Intermediate  - 

25 

63 

.      973 

137 
75 

63 
63 

5,424 
3»564 

„            Advanced 

64 

63 

3,195 

„            Junior  Reporting   - 

49 

63 

1,4M 

„            Senior         „ 

32 

61 

1,548 

„            Private  Classes  Day 

39 

156 

3^779 

„                „         „   Evening 

21 

92 

441 

Type-Writing-Day   - 

30 

156 

1,922 

„              Evening     - 

19 

94 

710 

Writing 

21 

62 

986 

(Ladies)  -        - 
Book-Keeping-— Junior 

9 

62 

416 

76 

62 

3,450 

„              Advanced  - 

50 

62 

2,331 

^    ..  V^.         (Ladies)     - 
English  Literature 

10 

62 

535 

33 

20 

451 

Political  Economy 

40 

20 

516 

Mercantile  Law  -        -        -        - 

62 

20 

877 

Commercial     Accounting     and 

Business  Methods   - 

97 

20 

1,724 

Totals    - 

1,709 

3^127 

68,297 

Number  of  Individual  Students,  1,1 8|. 
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The  Governors  present  the  64th  Annual  Report  of  the  Qlasgow  School 
of  Arty  being  that  for  the  Session  ending  August  31sty  1906. 

The  Governors  would  acknowledge  the  encouragement  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  its  officers. 

The  Govemers  recognise  with  gratitude  the  practical  interest  taken  by 
the  Town  Council  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  School,  as  evinced  in 
the  attention  and  assiduity  of  their  Kepresentatives,  and  especially  would 
they  tiiank  the  Council  for  the  financial  support  given  by  the  annual  grant. 

The  Governors  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Parks'  and 
Galleries'  Trust  for  the  aids  to  study  afforded  by  their  loan  and  gifts  of 
plants,  flowers,  &c^  and  for  giving  access  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the 
Art  Galleries.  They  would  further  give  their  thanks  to  those  Educational 
Authorities  and  Trusts  who  make  monetary  grants  to  the  school  and  offer 
bnrf«aries  and  scholarships  to  students;  to  tne  annual  subscribers  to  the 
funds  of  the  school  and  to  the  Prize  Funds  and  particularly  would  they 
desire  to  record  tlie  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  school  by  the 
Governors  of  Haldane's  Trust  and  by  the  Highland  Society. 

The  Governors  are  assured  that  the  or^rainisation  and  work  of  the  school 
in  all  the  departments  are  in  a  very  nealthy  condition.  Although  no 
elementary  work  is  undertaken  by  the  School  of  Art  and  the  entrance 
examination  is  of  the  standard  accepted  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  in 
Drawing,  the  number  of  students  attending  during  the  past  Session 
exceeded  by  105  the  number  of  'students  enrolled  the  previous  year.  This 
shows  the  influence  of  the  school  is  permeating  the  work  of  the  continua- 
tion and  other  preparatory  classes,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  school  are 
being  answered  by  a  general  raising  of  the  level  of  art  work  in  these  classes. 

In  the  City  the  arrangements  made  between  the  Governors  of  the  School 
of  Art  and  the  Governors  of  the  Technical  College,  whereby  architectural 
students  receive  part  of  their  training  in  the  Technical  College  and  part  in 
the  School  of  Art,  is  working  well  and  harmoniously.  The  organisation  of 
the  classes  held  in  the  two  institutions  is  called  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Architecture  and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Governors^  chosen  from  the  two  bodies.  The  Glasgow  School  Board  takes 
a  helpful  mterest  in  the  school,  and  through  their  oo<operation  the  best 
students  of  the  continuation  classes  of  the  Board  are  selected  to  pass  on  to 
the  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art. 

As  a.result  of  the  visits  made  in  March  last  to  the  continuation  classes 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Mary  hill  School  Boards  by  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  Art  Inspector, 
Mr.  J.  Yaughan,  Director  of  Art^  Glasgow  School  Board  and  the  Head- 
master, Mr.  Newbery,  acting  as  co-judges,  36  Students  were  passed  on  to 
the  school  Such  selected  students  pass  a  further  test  before  admission  to 
the  School  of  Art  can  be  Rained,  and  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  and 
scholarships  are  made  available  to  those  who  are  successful.     For  some 

CB  past  the  number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  test  with  merit 
been  greater  than  the  scholarships  at  disposal  and  to  meet  this  want 
the  School  Board  made  application  to  the  Department  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  grant  20  bursanes,  tenable  at  the  evening  classes  of  the  School 
of  Art,  by  students  from  the  continuation  classes.  These  bursaries  form  a 
new  tie  between  the  School  Board  and  the  Governors  of  the  School  of  Art, 
and  mark  another  phase  in  the  practical  co-ordination  of  Art  Education  in 
the  City.  The  Governors  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  towards  this 
co-operation  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Vaugnan,  Director  of  Art  to  the  Glasgow 
School  Board.  As  an  additional  item  of  interest,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  School  Boards  of  Maryhill,  Eastwood,  and  Cathcart  now  take  part  in 
tbacontinuation  dasa scheme  and aead atndent» on  tO  the  School  of  Art 
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Tke  coone  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Goloiw  amtaged  bf  the  &A00I  of 
Art  and  the  GLugow  Weaving  CoUe^  for  workers  in  the  TeztiKi  Tnides 
(other  than  DesignersX  has  made  a  hu  beginninff^  and  it  ib  hoped,  as  these 
classes  become  better  known,  and  their  yalue  reeBsed,  that  a  larger  nnmber 
of  students  will  come  forward.  The  scheme  has  die  warm  sympathy  of 
some  of  the  mannfiActQrers  of  Olasgow  interested  in  tiie  art  edtioation  of 
their  employees,  and  the  Qoveroors  would  yentore  to  suggest  that  some 
service  to  the  sdiool  might  be  rendered,  did  manulactopsrs  insist  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  art  knowledge  being  possessed  b^  their  buyers, 
salesmen,  warehousemen  and  others  m  responsible  positions  in  those 
industries,  in  which  art  is  an  essential  factor.  In  connection  witi^  these 
classes,  but  to  include  designers  and  art  workers  genersJly.  as  also  the 
public,  there  is  a  proposition  to  have  some  lectures  ou  the  "  Histoiy  and 
Art  of  Textiles,**  and  negotiations  for  this  purpose  are  in  progress. 

The  (Governors  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  M.  Jean  Delville,  who  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  the  rrofessor  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in  the  life 
classes.  By  an  unanimous  vote,  both  of  the  Committee  of  Frofesaora  of 
the  Academy  and  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Municipal  Council  of 
Brussels.  M.  Delville  has  been  appointed  Professor  in  the  Life  Classes 
»of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Brussels  and  he  left  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  to  take  up  hia  new  duties.  The  Qoveraots  desire  to  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  servicea  rendered  to  the  school  by  M.  Delville  and 
of  the  nigh  ideals  both  of  work  and  of  aims  that  he  k^t  before  his  atndents. 
The  high  level  of  excellence  now  diown  in  the  work  of  the  Life  classes 
caused  much  thought  and  anxiety  to  the  Qovemors  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  In  June  last  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James 
Fleming,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  Mr.  Keppie,  two  of  the  Qovemors,  along  wiUi 
the  Headmaster,  proceeded  to  London  and  Brussels  to  interview  cand3ate& 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Greiifenhagenj  and  he  has  commenced  his  work 
in  the  school.  Mr.  QreiffSmhagen  is  a  punter  of  musli  repute,  and  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  Black  and  White  Artiste.  As  a  Blaek  and  White  ilinstrtttor, 
his  work  has  a  great  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
Governors  feel  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  an  extremely  efSGksient 
Professor. 

The  Qovemors  are  interested  in  a  scheme  for  practical  work  in  Yif^ue 
Composition  and  Decoration,  which  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
Tjm  application  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  Life  classes  will  give  a 
direct  aim  to  their  studies.  In  connection  with  this  DepartmeDt  ^ree 
lectiires  on  Art  and  Social  .Esthetics  were  given  by  Mr.  ueorges  Baltus, 
Artist  and  Writer  on  Axt.    The  lectures  were : — 

1.  "  History  of  Art  and  its  Utility  for  Artists." 
SL  "  Philosophy  of  Composition." 
a  "  The  City  of  Florence." 
The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  appreciated. 

At  the  reauest  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  Sir  R  Eowand 
Anderson,  LL.D.-ir.R.S.A.,  Architect,  visited  the  School  of  Art  in  March, 
1906,  more  particularly  to  en(][uire  into  the  working  of  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Architecture.  A  copy  of  Sir  Rowand's  report,  as  submitted  to  my  Lords, 
was  sent  to  the  Qovemors.    (It  is  published  at  the  end  of  this  volume.) 

In  connection  with  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  following  letter  aoit 
by  Hippolyte  Blanc,  Esq.,  I15.A.,  to  Mr.  David  Barday,  Architect 
Governor,  may  be  interesting.  Mr.  Blanc  kindly  acted  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Architecture  for  bursariee  and 
scholarships.  He  writes :— "In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  trouble  and 
"hospitality  of  yesterday,  I  am  constrained  to  take  the  opportunity  to 


"drawings  yesteiday,  I  was  much  strack  vdth  the  evidence  of  earnest 
"work  and  thorou^ness  throughout  The  Studies  in  Construction— 
«« of  advanced  type— showed  mucE  care  ^ad  thought,  arid  in  the  Derign 
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''Seotioii  wfuay  adniirable  schemes  are  exhibited,  whidi  show  good 
'^apprediation  of  what  is  dignified  and  appropriate  in  the  Construction 
'*ol  Public  Buildings.  Altogether,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
**  work  was  quite  a  revelation  to  me,  and  most  pleasing  to  study.  It  bears 
**  marked  «videnee  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  your  Professors,  Messrs. 
*'  Bourdon,  McQibbon,  and  Gourlay.  The  high  appreciation  and  enthusiasm 
**  of  the  Students  are  shown  by  the  large  amount  and  excellent  character  of 
*'  the  work  exhibited.  The  Qladgow  School  of  Architecture,  under  the  able 
'*  Professors  at  present  devoted  to  it,  is  deserving  of  the  hignest  enconrage- 
"ment." 

^le  Governors  are  assured  that  any  architectural  student  faithfully 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  diploma  courses  can  receive  an  education  in 
architecture,  which  is  bettered  only  by  the  facilities  afforded  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  continental  cities. 

Report  on  Sculpture  and  Modelling  Classes  by  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Governors,  Messrs.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  P.B.I.B.A.  (Convener),  Jc»hn  Keppie, 
F.R.I.B-A.,  and  John  Henderson. 

**The  Sub-Comuiittee  appointed  to  visit  the  Sculpture  and  Modelling 
"  Classes  beg  to  report : — We  have  made  several  visits  both  to  the  day  and 
'^evening classes,  and  are  much  satisfied  with  them.  The  earnestness  dis- 
^*  played  by  the  teachers  and  the  students  is  most  commendable.  In  all 
"  the  departments,  ^^ood  progress  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the  work  is 
^  meritorious.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Mr.  Keller  s  Students, 
"Mr.  T.  J.  Clapperton,  gained  the  Royal  Academy  Travelling  Studentship 
"last  year." 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the 
awards  in  this  Section  :— 

Jodgefr— Mr.  W.  Forrest  Sahnon,  Architect  Governor ;  Mr.  Jas.  Morton, 
Manufacturer  ;  Mr.  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  Architect ;  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Mackintosh,  Architect,  and  Mr.  William  Meikle,  Glass  Stainer  and 
Decorator. 

**  The  Judges  desire  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  labour  and  care 
"shown  by  the  students  of  the  day  classes  in  Design  and  to  recognise  the 
"  amount  of  sound  study  shown  m  the  works  presented.  They  were  also 
"  glad  to  see  such  excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Students  of  the  evening 
"elasaes.  Although  it  is  impossible  in  every  case  that  students  could 
"personally  carry  out  their  studies  in  the  material,  they  would  recommend 
"  that  pupus  should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  themselves  familiar  witii  (lie 
"  techmcal  processes  relating  to  their  studies." 

To  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Galleries  and  Museums ;  to 
Mr.  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rennie, 
Curator  of  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  and  to  the  other  Curators,  the 
Governors  desire  to  express  their  obli^tions  for  the  kind  assistance  and 
courtesy  rendered  by  them  to  the  design  students  working  in  the  CSty 
galleries,  museums  and  gardens. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin,  Director  of  the  Vittoria  Street  School  for  Gold- 
smiths and  Jewellers,  Birmingham,  made  two  visits  to  the  Enamel  Studio. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  tnat  it  is  hoped,  when  funds  permit,  to 
call  in  the  services  of  artists  of  expert  knowledge  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  other  of  the  arts  and  crafts  studios. 

Not  only  are  students  coming  to  the  school  from  mater  distances,  many 
residing  in  the  city  soldy  to  attend  the  School  of  Art,  but  the  claims  of 
thoae  students  of  the  school  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  art  teaching  ajre  now  being  very  generally  recognised.  The  art 
education  of  the  public  school  teacher  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  of 
veiy  great  importance,  especially  at  the  oresent  time,  and  the  Governors 
are  gratified  to  be  able  to  ffive  a  more  tnan  satisfactory  report  upon  the 
work  done  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  Article  91  (d)  Teadiers'  Classes. 
654  teacher  students  attended  these  classes  last  session ;  109  diplomas  were 
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grantecl ;  40  diplomas  were  endorsed  for  foarth  and  fifth  year  post^j^o^ 
courses ;  and  338  certificates  were  granted  in  the  firsts  second  and  thkd 
courses.  By  a  Minute  dated  January  30th,  1905,  these  classes,  hitherto 
known  as  91  (d)  Classes,  hare  been  removed  from  the  char^  of  Loeal 
Authorities,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Comoutteie  lor  the 
Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers.  They  now  come  under  Artiele  56 
of  the  Kegulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  All  fees  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  all  teacher  students  are  eli^ble  for  instruction,  Bf  a 
letter  under  date  27th  July,  1906,  the  Provincial  Committee  recognised  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art  as  a  Centre  for  the  Training  ol  Teachers,  and  the 
organisation  and  arrangements  for  these  classes  for  the  next  sessioii  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Provincial  Committee. 

The  Haldane  Travelling  Scholarship,  value  £60,  was,  for  the  20tli  year 
in  succession,  taken  bv  a  student  of  the  school.  Three  candidates  aub- 
mitted  works,  two  students  in  Painting  and  one  in  Architecture. 

The  Judges  for  the  Travelling  Schoktrship,  appointed  by  the  Haldane 
Trustees,  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Roche,  RSJl.,  Pamter ;  R,  M.  G.  Coventry, 
A.R.S.A.,  Painter  ;  John  Henderson,  Painter ;  and  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  MJl, 
A.R.LB.A.,  Architect.  The  work  submitted  by  the  painting  candidates 
was  considered  of  a  good  standard.  The  student  is  to  travel  in.  Italy, 
G«'raany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Haldane  Trustees  offered  4  bursaries  of  £16  each  tenable  in  the  day 
classes  and  70  evening  class  bursaries  of  fee  value.  The  Judges  appointed 
toiudge  the  works  for  the  bursaries  were  Messrs.  Alex.  N.  Paterson  and 
John  Henderson. 

The  Governors,  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
awarded  6  maintenance  scholarships,  value  £80  each,  with  free  instriKtkin, 
and  7  travelling  bursaries  of  £10  each,  and  1  of  £6. 

12  junior  and  16  senior  art  bursaries  were  granted  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Glasgow  Educational  Endowments  Board,  and  of  tiliese  the  16  senior 
bursaries  are  tenable  in  the  School  of  Art  only.  Authorised  bv  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  the  Glasgow  School  Board  ^ranted  20  bursaries,  of 
fee  value,  to  enable  students  of  the  continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the 
School  of  Art.  All  these  bursaries  are  granted  to  enable  stuoents  from  the 
continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the  school. 

The  Glasgow  Highland  Society  sent  seven  students  to  the  school.  Three 
of  these  were  granted  bursaries,  of  the  value  of  £30  each,  with  assisted 
fees.    The  four  remaining  students  had  their  fees  paid. 

2  Students  attended  in  terms  of  the  Buchanan  Bequest. 

7  Students  were  admitted  under  the  conditions  of  the  Marshall  Trust 

1  Student  entered  from  Hutchesons'  Trust. 

1  Student  was  sent  by  a  Subscriber. 

1  Bursar  came  from  Helensburgh. 

2  Bursars  „  Lanarkshire, 
2  „  „  Stirlingshire. 
2        „             ,.          Ayrshire. 

4  day  studentships  of  the  value  of  £10  each,  and  15  day  assisted  student- 
ships  and  30  evenmg  studentships,  of  fee  value,  were  granted  by  the 
Governors, 

The  Judees  appointed  by  the  Governors  to  award  the  various  scholar* 
ships  and  bursaries  were  as  follows  : — 

For  drawing  and  Painting— Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D.,  P.RS.W. ; 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.  (Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  F<duca- 
tion  Department)  and  John  Henderson  with  Professor  Delville  and  the 
Head  Master. 

For  Architecture— Messrs.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.T.B.A.  (Convener) j  Da\'id 
Barclay,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Hippolyte  Blanc,  R.S.A,  F.RJ.B.A.  •  with  Professor 
Bourdon,  A.D.F.G.  :  Professor  C.  Gouriay,  B.Sc,  A.R.I.B.A. ;  Professor 
Alex.  M*Gibbon,  A.R.I.B.A  and  Mr.  James  Boyd  (Recorder). 

For  Modelling— Messrs.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.LBA. ;   John  Keppie, 
F.R.I.B.A,  and  John  Henderson,  with  Professor  Keller  and  the 
Master. 
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Far  Design— Meesrs.  W.  Forrest  Sftlmoii)  F.H«LB.A. ;  Jaanes  Morton  ; 
Alex.  N.  Paterson,  M.A..  A.R.LB A. :  Charles  R  Mackintosh  ;  Wm.  Meikle. 
with  F^fessor  A.  Qiralaon  and  tlie  Head  Master. 

For  Anatomy— W.  K  Mutton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Qlasgow 
University. 

The  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Qovernors  are  tendered  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  kind  services. 

The  FiiMncial  Arrangements  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  School  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  viz. : —  • 

**The  Scotch  Education  Department  give  a  grant  not  exceeding  one-half 
'^of  the  approved  nett  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  School  after 
'Hhe  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees.  To  obtain  this  grant,  it  is 
^necessary  that  there  should  be  an  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
'*  School  from  sources  other  than  the  grant  (but  exclusive  of  income  from 
^'  fees)  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  said  grant'' 

The  Department  Grant  amounted  to  £2,415  8s.  4d. 

The  Income  of  the  School  from  Local  Sources  included  a  sum  of  £1,700 
from  the  Corporation,  allocated  from  Customs  and  Excise  Besidue  Grant, 
1905.  The  Governors  are  very  grateful,  and  desire  to  thank  the  Corpora- 
tiop  for  their  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of  the  School. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  felt,  that  for  present  purposes  the  school 
premises  are  too  small,  and  if  the  work  is  to  develop,  even  normally,  the 
question  of  the  completion  of  the  school  building  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
iieeesBity.  When  the  school  was  built,  the  control  of  Art  Education  in 
Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  required  by  that  Department  diflfered  in  almost  every 
respect  from  that  now  prevailing  under  the  freer  life  permitted  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.  Not  only  has  the  scope  of  studv  been 
enlarged  but  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  production  of  work:  have 
entirely  altered.  The  area  of  the  schoors  innuence  has  increased  in  a 
remarkable  manner  and  from  being  a  local  institution  with  purposes  and 
aims  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  examining  Body  in  London,  the 
school  has  become  a  Central  Institution  with  a  field  of  work  wmch 
embraces  not  only  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  extends  over  twelve  adjacent 
counties.  Moreover,  the  school  is  now  called  upon  to  do  its  share  of  the 
work  tor  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  special  subject  of  Art  and  for  this 
provision  will  have  to  be  made.  To  meet  this  development  and  these  fuller 
needs  larger  premises  have  become  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  school  is  to 
keep  even  its  present  position.  Monies  accruing  from  the  General  Aid 
Grant  (1904-5  and  1905-6)  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  and  the 
Governors  have  been  informed,  that,  if  an  application  be  made  for  a 
Building  Grant,  it  will  be  considered  by  my  Lords.  The  Governors  have 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  as  to  what  local  support 
can  be  obtained.  The  school  is  doin^  a  great  and  necessary  work.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  fairly  equipped  premises— the  result  in  large 
measure  of  private  eflFort— and  the  Governors  would  venture  to  hope  that 
the  same  measure  of  support  that  enabled  them  to  erect  the  present  portion 
may  be  again  extended  to  them  to  complete  the  whole  desicrn. 

Ekbolmbnts. 
(a)  Ordinary  Stvdents. 

Maintenance  Scholars --  6 

Travelling  Bursars 8 

Governors'  Day  Class  Bursars 19 

Governors'  Evening  Class  Bursars 28 

Haldane  Day  Bursars        -------  3 

Haldane  Evening  Bursars 100 

Educational  Endowment  Bursars     -        -                -        .  14 

Buchanan  Trust  Bursars 2 

Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  Bursars        -        -       -       -  q 

Lanark  County  Council  Bursars                -       .        .        -  2 

Stirling  County  Council  Bursars 2 

Ayr  County  Council  Bursars 4 

Helensburgh  Bursar 1 
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Sabecriben' Bunar  ..-•-"..-  1 

Highland  Society  Students               7 

Hutchesons'  Hoepital  Student ^  1 

Marshall  Trust  Scholars -  7 

Day  Students .       •       -  2*1 

Evening  Students -  209 

639 

(6)  Attide  91(d)  Tmcher^  Clam$     -  -          465 

{ciPupaTefusher^CUm          ...  44 
(a)  Numben  <U  Beeogmted  Cmtrt$ : 

Lanark              64 

Lesmahagow     -               -...•••  si 


145 

1,293 
Obdinabt  Studsnts. 

Day  aasses 241 

Eyening  Classes 396 

639 

Article  91  (d)  Students. 

Saturday  Classes 629 

Thursday  Evening  Class      ....         26     • 

664 

1,293 

Towns  and  Distbictb  from  which  Students  of  the  Qlasoow 
School  of  Abt  are  Drawn. 

Glasgow 506 

Partick 34 

Qovan ,--,-.      12 

Rutherfflen 25 

Other  Farts  of  Lanarkshire        -        -       -        -        -        -       -        -      403 

Dumbartonshire '----71 

Renfrewshire --.        -125 

Ayrshire     ----  .-.-.-.42 

Ai]gvllshire 6 

Stirlingshire       -  25 

Other  Scottish  Counties 81 

England  •...-..••.        s 

L^uuad -2 

Belgium,  Transvaal,  United  States,  New  Zealand     ....        8 

1,293 

Occupations  and  Numbers  of  Ordinary  Students. 

Teachers  62 

Desi^ers,  Draughtsmen,  Lithograi^c  Artists        ...      210 

Architectural -186 

Glass  Stainers,  Enamellists,  drc. 32 

House  Painters,  China  Painters,  Coach  Painters,  ^      -       -       19 
Stone  Carvers,  Wood  Carvers,  Gilders,  Modellers,  Plasterers  -       35 

Cabinetmakers  and  Joiners     -^ 19 

Engravers,  Silver  Chasers,  Bookbinders^  4&   •       -     :  -       •       22 

Accountants,  Clerks,  House  Factors 12 

Measurers 8 

Blacksmiths,  Engineers,  Gasfitters,  Ac 8 

Shopkeepers  and  Warehousemen 9 

Other  Students 67 

Total  Number  of  Ordinary  Students       -  ...    .......     ^39 

Teachers' 91(d)  Classes 654 

Total  Number  of  Students •       •       .      1,293 
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RbPOBV  VOB  the  TbAB,  IBT  AUOTTST,  1905  TO  31ST  JULT,  1906. 

(Bt  the  Head  Master.) 

Number  of  Persons  in  Attendance  :— 
Day  ClasseB.; — 

For  Narnipttion      •- 188 

,  ,^   Nautical  Astronomy       .......  138 

-„   Mathematics,  nnderlying  these        •       -       -       -       -  138 

„   Phjrsics  of  the  sea    --.••-.  76 

„   Shippinf^  Law  and  Practice 28 

„   Electricity  on  Board  Ship 28 

M   Ship  Bnrgery,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene     •       ...  95 

„   FkAermen's  Glaas 12 

Total    -       -'  653 

Evening  Classes :— 

Tntorials  in  Navigation  Subjects -   123 

Ship  Snrgeij,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene    ...  .63 

Naval  Architecture        -       - 19 

J  of  Marine  Motors       -       -      ^       -       *       *.*14 
■Icity  on  Board  Ship  .......       8 

Total    -       -    227 
Popular  Evening  Lectures     -.-![.-.-    185. 

I^Odiber  of  individuals  in  the  Day  Classes 150 

„  „  Evening  Classes     -       -       -       -   171 

„  „    at  the  Public  Lectures      -       -       -       -    185 

Total    -       •    506 

The  number  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  given  during  the  year  is  1I,770> 
Numbers  who  have  passed  the  Local  Marine  Board  Examination  ; — 

Extra  Masters 9 

Steam  and  Electric  Appliances  in  Ships        ....       1 

■  Ordinary  Masters 18 

First  Mates 25 

Second  Mates --•-24 

Masters,  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships 3 

Mates  „  „  ......      5 

Total    •       -     85 

Number  who  passed  the  St  Andrew's  Ambulance  Association's  Ex- 
amination tor  endorsement  on  their  certificates  of  competency  -     30 

Many  more  Qualified,  but  were  not  able  to  be  at  home  at  the  dates  of  the 
Elxamination. 

Number  of  Boys  sent  to  sea -       .       -5 

The  Fishennen's  Class  on  Saturdays  was  rather  small,  but  the  men  who 
did  oome  did  exceUent  work  under  my  own  teaching. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  teaching  in  ''Electricity 
on  Board  Shin,"  the  Qovemors  have  already  sanctioned  an  extension  of  the 
pi^o|[rainme  of  1905-6  for  1906-7. 
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The  West  of  SoofLAHD  AoRtcuLirimAii  OaLLEOE  (i^CLVrh 
ING  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School). 


I.— InTEAMURAL  WoBK  of  the  COLLBtiE.  . 

(Glasgow.) 
Day  Claues, 

Number  of  Individual  Students     .--...      90 
Number  attending— 

Intermediate  Agriculture  (Soils  and  Manures)       -  16 

Advanced              „                 24 

Introduction  to  General  Botany     -        -        -        -  34 

Agricultural  Botany,  Junior  Ijectures     -        -        -  23 

Do.             do.,    Junior  Practical    -        -        •  88 

Do             do.,    Senior  Lectures     -       ...  •© 

Do.             do.,    Senior  Practical     -        -       -  5 

General  Chemistry,  Lectures  -        -       .       -        -  5S 

Do.           do..        Practical S4 

Do.            do.,             do. 34 

Agricultural  Gkemistry,  Senior  Lectures        -       - .  1^ 

Do.              do.,        Senior  Practical       -        -  9 

Entomology 8 

Veterinary  Science  -        -        -       *        -        -       -  19 

Agricultural  Engineeriog 10 

Forestry -  3 

Special  Farmers'  Course 47 

„     Foresters' Course 3 

„     Winter  Dairy  Course HI 

Evening  Classes, 

Number  of  Individual  Students     -    .           -        -       •  -    131 
Number  attending — 

Agriculture,  Junior         -        -        -        •    .  -        -  31 

Da,       -Senior 15 

Dairying 28 

Forestry  1st  Year  Course        -        -        -        .  q 

Do.,     2nd       do.                8 

Timbers  and  Timber-measuring     -        ...  3 

Horticulture   -       .-        -        -                 -        -        -  9 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Junior  Lectures        -        -  26 

Do.               do.,        Senior  Lectures        -        -  6 

(General  Chemistry  -        - 6 

Book-keeping 21 

Surveying -        -        -  27 

Agricultural.  Law   -        -        -        -    .  -     .  -        -  29 

„           Botany        -        -        -        -        -        -  6 

Total  number  of    Individual  Students  in  both  Day  and 

Evening  Classes       - S121 

Total  number  of  Enrolments  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes    596 

Dairy  School  at  Kilmarnock, 

Number  of  Pupils  (Session  1905) 228 

Number  of  Attendances  registered 4,482 


Dairying  (1905). 
The  College  Dairy  Softool  at  Holmes  Farm,  Eilmamock, 

The  Dairy  School  was  open  from  28th  March  till  30th  September,  atid 
during  that  time  courses  of  instruction  were  continued  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  former  years,  comprising  regular  daily  instruction  in  Cheesemaking 
and  Buttermaking. 

Instruction  was  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  making  of  Stilton 
Cheese,  Cream  Cheese,  and  other  soft  cheeses. 
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The  I^S{)eci4l  Lecture  CotiTses  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  Certificate 
and  Diploma  examinations  in  Dairying  were  conducted  as  in  previous 
years^  the  Junior  for  six  weeks  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Senior  for  six 
weeks  in  Augusit  and  September.  A  series  of  five  lectures  on  Poultry  was 
also  included 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  was  228.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  29- 

In  the  Special  Classes  43  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Junior  Course,  and  of 
these  14  ^ined  the  Certificisite  in  Buttermaking  and  21  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  Dairying ;  35  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Senior  Course,  and  of  these  18 
gained  tne  Senior  Certificate  in  Dairying  and  7  the  Certificate  in  Butter- 
making-  while  17  pupils  subsequently  succeeded  in  passing  for  the 
National  Diploma  in  Dairying. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Junior  Certificate  were  : — Theory  of  Dairying, 
Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  William  MTadzean;  Cheese- 
making,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

The  Examiners  for  ihe  Senior  Certificate  were : — ^Theory  of  Dairying  and 
Botany,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Chemistry,  Dr.  Thomas  Murray ; 
Bacteriology  and  Physiology,  Dr.  Peter  Paterson ;  Buttermaking,  Mr. 
William  M'Fadzean  ;  Cheesemaking,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 


Abyisobt  and  Analytical  Dspabtmekt. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  advantage,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
taken  of  the  privileges  o£fered  by  the  College  under  this  department,  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  were  made  by  farmers,  to  which  replies  were  duly  sent 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Advice  was  thus  given  on  manuring,  on  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  certain  crops,  on  the  treatment  of  crops  suffering 
from  insect  attacks,  diseases  affecting  live  stock,  and  on  other  oranches  of 
agricultural  management.  Samples  of  grass  seeds  were  examined  for  purity 
and  ^rmination,  and  an  increased  number  of  milk  samples  were  sent  in 
for  detertnination  of  butter  fat.  Examinations  were  also  made  of  feeding 
stulfo  for  coinposition  and  purity. 


n.— Extension  Work. 
(a)  General  AoBicuLTUJEtAL  Tnstbuotion. 

By  arrangement  with  the  County  Councils  or  other  Local  Authorities 
continuous  classes  have  been  held  in  the  following  places : — 


Counties  and  Centres. 


Abotllshire— 
Campbeltown 

Dunoon     - 

Ayrshirb— 
Ayr  - 
Dailly       - 

Fenwick    - 

Logton      - 


Buteshire— 
Rothesay  - 


Subjects. 


Veterinary  Science  (3) :  Feeding 

(2) ;  Crops  (1). 
General  Agricultural  Science 

Forestry 

Manuring  (!)•  Grasses  and 
Clovers  (1)  ;  Feeding  (2). 

Manuring  and  Pastures  (3); 
Feeding  (2). 

Poultry  (1) ;  Manuring  (2) ;  Feed- 
ing (2). 

General  Agricultural  Science 


6-5 


3 


|8 


300 
220 

150 
162 

123 

147 

480 
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^1 

III 

OKlMMMdCMtaM. 

Salqecla. 

0'^ 

"1 

H«4 

DcVFUBCKnS- 

Ruk^ttd    .         .         . 

fli  gffnf  n  gml  ItfaauB^  , 

3 

S8 

BcAttock    - 

F*jtA9mABatiam;  OnmamoA 

5 

79 

D^V41 

Fotids  aad  RatioBt ;  Gnnetaad 

4 

140 

* 

Maaorca. 

1^11|.T.W          - 

Man  vet.  Foods  mad  ffirini 

S 

>      » 

Ei.cWfrrt.-hjUl 

Foisds   and    Ratiotts ;    MaaiDM 

acd  Mancric^ 

4 

90 

Monmire    -        .        - 

F^  •!*  :  RatiDiB  foe  Stock  - 

4 

148 

Sfttt^ihar  ... 

T-yvii  :  Manures  and  XanozinK  * 

» 

100 

Ckaeborn  - 

A^rirdtual  HoUiass  Acta 

1 

15 

DcSBABf09SaO»— 

KflMftroonck     - 

Foods  aad  Batiow ;  DwM»  el 

FannStndL 

5 

870 

KlKKCrDBUOHTSHIKK— 

GalebrMxge- 

Fnods  and  Rations     - 

S 

53 

Kirkpakrick-DarkAm- 

Manores  and  Maavrinic      - 

8 

85 

TAorkafeOB-        -        - 

Fsflfevesand  Marnmng 

8 

110 

Twynbota-        -        - 

Forwiji  and  Ratiotts     -        .        • 

8 

40 

Croa^micluei     - 

Agricoharal  HoMin^s  Ada 

1 

38 

Lakakk^hixs— 

Eitffc  Kilbride    -       - 

General  Agriadtnnl  ScieDce     - 

5 

210 

Lanark       •        -        - 

Do.                  da 

X) 

780 

Lanark      •       -       - 

I>a                  da 

40 

790 

Larkhall    • 

Do.                  da 

80 

580 

f^esroahagow      - 

I>a                   da 

6 

790 

StrathaTen 

Da                   da 

80 

780 

pEKTHSHntB — 

Crieff-       -       .       • 

Forestry 

6 

283 

Kingshonae 

Poultry 

5 

89 

'Rkstexw^boe— 

Knglfflham- 

Foods  •  Diseases  of  Farm  StoclL 
and  Treatment ;  Ftatores  and 
Mannring. 

5 

240 

Kilmacolm- 

Foods -Diseases  of  Farm  Cattle 
and  Treatment 

5 

852 

Biflhopton  -        .       • 

Holdings  Acta. 

3 

77 

8TIBLnC08HIRB— 

Baldemock        •       - 

1  Grasses,  kc  ;  Poultry  ;  Forestiy 

6 

257 

Denny       .       -       - 

I  Poultry;     Manures;     Grasses; 
'      Agricultural  Holdings  Acts. 

5 

168 

Drymen     -       -       - 

•  Cereals;  Grasses  and  Clovers; 
Forestry. 

a 

165 

W10TOWK8HIBB— 

Dnimmore- 

Foods   and    Rations;   Grasses; 
Manuring. 

4 

153 

Lochaw     - 

liations ;  Grasses ;  Manures  and 
Manuring        -        .        -        - 

5 

170 

Whithorn  - 

Foods  ;   Grasses  and  Pastures ; 
Manuring        .... 

5 

162 

Totals 

2iO 

8,647 
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(6)  AURICULTURAL  EXPEBIMEKTS. 


The  experimental  work  of  the  College  consisted  of  investigationa  into  the 
mftnoring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops,  the  comparative  merits  of 
varieties  of  various  crops,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  prevention  of  crop 
diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  and  other  subjects.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  (a)  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station,  Holmes  Farm  ;  (fA 
on  farms  in  the  contributing  counties.  These  latter  were  in  part  arranged 
by  agreement  with  County  Councils  and  Local  Committees,  and  in  part  by 
direct  communication  with  the  farmers  who  conducted  them.  FuU  details 
are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  written  by  Principal  Wright, 
Professor  M* Alpine  and  Professor  Paterscn,  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  Extension  Lectures 
given  by  the  College  Staff  during  the  past  session  in  the  contributing 
counties.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Principal  Wright,  Professor 
M*Alpine,  and  Messrs.  J.  Struthers  and  Wm.  G.  R.  raterson. 

Extension  Lectures,  covering  a  period  from  1st  Aprils  1905,  to  Slst 
March,  1906L  were  j;iven  at  a  large  number  of  centres  in  the  counties  named 
below.  (Full  particulars  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar 
issued  by  the  Governors.) 


County. 

No.  of 
Lectures. 

Total 
Attendances. 

Argyll 

Ayr   -                -        .        -       - 
Bute  -       -                ... 
Duntarton         .        .        -        - 
Kirkcudbright   -        -        -        - 

Perth 

Wigtown 

24 

16 

2 

8 

5 

17 
2 

492 
615 

71 
216 
163 
434 

75 

Totals 

74 

2,066 

Demonstrations  by  the  Staff  at  the  College  Experiment  Station  took 
place  in  1905  before  003  visitors,  drawn  principally  from  Farmers'  Societies. 

Dairy  Extension  Work. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  Dairying  were  given  by  the  Staff  at 
two  centres  in  Buteshire,  at  two  centres  in  Perthshire,  and  at  six  centres 
in  Stirlingshire. 

By  arrangement  with  County  Associations  Mr.  William  Stevenson, 
N.D.A.,  N.D.I).,  gave  instruction  in  Cheesemaking  and  advice  to  Cheese- 
makers  in  Ayrshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Ayrshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  ^ven  in  Cheese- 
making  at  37  centres ;  average  attendance  9.    Visiting  Dairies  for  36  days. 

Dumfriesshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given  in 
Cheesemaking  at  18  centres  ;  average  attendance,  11. 

Kirkcudbrightshire.— Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given 
in  Cheesemaking  at  12  centres ;  average  attendance,  7.  Visiting  Dairies 
for  33  days. 
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SPECIAL    REPORTS   ON   THE    SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  BY 
SIR  R.  ROWAND  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  ARCHITECT, 

SESSION  1905-1906. 


The  Art  Schools  in  Scotland  (I  refer  chiefly  to  architectural  education) 
will  never  do  their  work  thoroughly  unless  pupils  come  to  them  better 
educated  and  prepared  than  at  present.  No  apprentice  should  be  taken 
under  16  years  of  age  and  must  possess  an  Intermediate  Certificate. 
It  should  be  made  a  condition  in  all  indentures  that  the  apprntke  must 
attend  the  art  classes  from  the  beginning  of  his  apprentieeship. 

I  advocate  morning,  in  place  of  evening  classes  for  all  arehitectnral 
students,  because  there  is  a  considerable  leakage  of  class  time  in  the 
evenings,  as  students,  when  there  is  pressure,  have  from  time  to  thne  to 
work  late  in  their  offices  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  togethec  in  the 
evenings  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  winter  evening  work  should  be  given  to  Science. 

Representations  should  be  made  to  architectural  societies  to  adopt 
rasolutions  embodying  these  suggestions,  and  from  what  I  lesuned  u» 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  I  believe  architects  would  readily  fall  in  ^ith  s^M 
arrangements. 

Students  livmg  in  outlying  places  could  easily  be  at  the  school  by  nine 
o  clock  in  the  morning.  To  work  students  at  night  after  a  long  day  in  the 
office  is  too  much.    Two  evening  classes  a  week  for  Science  is  enough. 

The  teaching  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  is  at  present  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. The  following  schools  undertake  Art  Education  : — (1)  The  Kojal 
Scottish  Academv ;  (2)  The  School  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures ;  (3)  The 
Applied  Art  School,  now  combined  with  the  Board  of  Manufactures 
School ;  (4)  The  Heriot  Watt  College ;  (5)  The  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  confines  itself  chiefly  to  studies  from  the 
life. 

The  Board  of  Manufactures  and  the  Heriot  Watt  College  beside  teaching 
industrial  art  generally,  carry  on  a  life  school  for  painters  and  others. 

The  Applied  Art  School  confines  itself  to  architecture  and  applied  arts. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the 
education  of  architects,  and  oflfers  money  prizes  to  apprentices  and  others 
for  competitive  designs.  This  has  the  result  of  drawing  students  away 
from  the  Applied  Art  School,  in  the  hope  of  makin|;  a  few  poondi  if 
successful  in  the  competitions  arranged  by  the  Association. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  could  fulfil  their  charter  obligations  by 
giving  prizes  and  bursaries  to  students,  and  the  EdinJouigh  Architecture 
iVssocialion  could  do  the  same  with  any  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Edinbuigli  cannot  support  and  does  not  require  more  than  one  first  <']a'?« 
s»»hool,  and  all  the  work  done  by  the  above  schools  couldL  and  should  be 
o^)Ilc«^^^atcd  in  one  school,  under  a  high-class  director  ana  organiser,  who 
should  be  a  permanent  official,  with  a  more  highly  naid  staflf  of  teachers, 
who  should  be  engaged  for  a  term  of  years  only,  say  nve. 

While  I  advocate  the  concentration  of  Art  teaching  in  one  Central  Art 
School,  the  Heriot  Watt  College  and  all  other  Technical  Schools  must  still 
carry  on  drawing  classes,  as  any  engineer  or  man  of  science  cannot  be  con- 
sidered completely  educated  unless  he  is  a  good  draughtsman. 

The  ten  Royal  Exhibitions  and  six  National  Scholarships  of  about  £60 
each  are,  in  my  opinion,  wrongly  disposed  of.    The  result  of  the  present 
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Ssteia  iff  tluii  theyinduce  good  students  in  Scotland  to  compete  for  them, 
e  sncoeMsfnl  then  go  to  London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Art  gets  the 
eredit  uf  doing  more  than  theiy  are  eixtitled  tOy  and  Scotland  loses. 

i  understand  that  this  money  is  not  voted  specially  for  the  Royal  Colle^ 
bf  Art,  and  it  is  not  provided  that  its  benefits  are  to  be  concentrated  in 
London.  The  exhibitions  and  scholarships  available  for  Scotland  should 
be  disposed  of  by  a  committee  of  experts  m  Scotland.  The  money  would 
do  more  good  if  used  in  this  way. 

Clerk  of  Works  Diploma. — I  advocate  strongly  the  institution  of  a 
special  diploma  for  clerk  of  works.  The  Heriot  Watt  College,  the  schools 
at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  have  all  the  appliances  and  teaching  power  to 
give  a  course  of  instruction  leading  up  to  this  diploma,  and  the  teaching 
should  be  spread  over  not  less  than  five  years. 

On  a  building  is  course  of  erecfion  there  is  no  more  important  mui  than 
the  clerk  of  works. 

The  interests  of  the  building  proprietor  and  the  architect  are,  to  a  large 
extent  in  his  hands,  and  much  of  the  successful  carrying  out  of  work 
depends  on  his  qualifications. 

At  present  a  clerk  of  works  is  almost  always  a  carpenter  or  a  mason, 
fl^nerall^  the  former.  However  good  he  may  be  at  his  own  trade^  he  has 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  tne  others,  before  he  can  be  considered  a 
quaUfied  clerk  of  works.     This,  at  present,  is  to  a  large  extent  accom- 

gished  by  his  own  personal  observation  at  buildings  where  he  happens  to 
employed  with  a  certain  amount  of  study  in  the  evening  classes,  but  it 
is  incomplece  and  imperfect. 

The  possession  .of  a  high  diploma  would  raise  the  status  of  the  clerks 
'.  from  the  conversations  I  had  with  some   of  the  Schools' 


of  works,  and 

G<>vernonj  and  others,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  support 
such  a  thing  being  instituted,  in  fact,  the  Technical  College  of  Glasgow  is 
now  at  work  on  a  curriculum  which  would  cover  the  ground  necessary. 


Abbbdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Grat's  School  op  Art. 

.  Oft  my  ^iait  here  I  was  accompanied  throughout  by  Mr.  Ewen,  H.M. 
Lispector  of  Science  and  Art.  Previous  to  visiting  the  Art  School  I  was 
tnken  to  the  Central  Higher  Grade  Board  School  to  inspect  the  Drawing 
carried  ou  there  under  Mr.  Symons,  the  teacher.  I  was  much  attracted  by 
all  I  saw,  and  1  think  that  Mr.  Symons*  results  are  remarkable. 

Art  School.—l  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ewen  and  Mr.  Stewart,  all 
the  classes  foptttodelling,  drawing  from  the  cast,  the  antique,  and  also  the 
Ufe  class,  apd  wa6  much  struck  by  the  high  standajrd  of  merit  throughout. 
Mr.  Ogg  and. the  other  male  and  fexnale  teachers  are  doing  good  worL 

The  ccmrae  for  architects  and  builders  extends  over  five  years.  The 
history  of  architecture  and  design  in  architecture  are  excellently  taught  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  and  building  construction  on  very  practical  and  comprehensive 
lines  by  Mr.  Blake, 

Goloiir  does  not  appear  to  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  6f  an  architect* 
this  should  be  supplied  and  carried  on  as  is  done  in  the  Edinburgh  School. 

The  attention  of  architectural  students  should  be  directed  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  granite,  which  must  always  be  the  chief  building  materijil  in 
the.  district.  One  cannot  produce  in  granite  what  can  be  done  in  free  stone, 
their  natures  are  so  different.  To  arrive  at  what  should  be  done  one  must 
hark  back  to  the  countries  and  times  when  the  granites,  syenite  and  hard 
lime  stones  were  the  chief  building  materials.  A  careful  study  of  the  art 
of  these  countries  would,  in  time,  lead  to  a  true  and  artistic  manner  of 
using  f;ranite  in  the  present  dav.  To  this  end  a  collection  of  casts  from 
Egyptian  and  A.ssyrian  works  should  be  deposited  in  the  new  Art  Gallery 
for  tne  use  of  the  students. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  ^iven  to  measuring  and  detailing  old 
work.    Aberdeenshire  is  very  rich  m  buildings  of  the  16th  and  17th 
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centuries,  and  offers  many  opportunities  for  carrying  on  this  work.  A 
certain  amount  of  it  is  now  done,  hut  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  it. 
Nothinf?  wakens  u}}  the  interest  of  the  student  more  than  bringtng  him  into 
I>er^K)nl  1  contact  with  old  work.    It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  art  educatkMU 

Tlie  courses  laid  down  for  stone  cutters,  plumbers,  house  painters,  wood 
carvers  and  decorators  are  well  arranged,  and  should  in  time  bring  about 
good  results.  The  stone  cutters  want  some  more  attention,  and  a  better 
direction  of  their  efforts.  I  found  a  number  of  them  making  designs  from 
piints  of  cemetery  monuments,  all  in  bad  taste,  and  nearly  ^1  of  them  unfit 
for  reproduction  in  granite. 

The  preliminary  education  in  architecture  and  its  decorative  feature?, 
modelling,  perspective  and  colour,  should  be  more  thorough  in  all  those 
grades. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  here  that  the  Aberdeen  Architectural  Society 
is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Art  School.  Their  requirement  that 
apprentices  be  of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  that  the  standard  of 
tneir  education  should  be  fixed  by  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of  the 
Education  Department  is  in  every  way  a  good  thing. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  evening  classes  for  Architects  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  students  should  attend  every  morning  from  8  till  11,  and  any 
evening  work  be  given  in  winter  to  Science.  The  students'  education  in  the 
school  and  the  application  of  it  in  the  office  would  run  on  parallel  lines, 
and  would  act  and  re-act  beneficial  1  v.  I  believe  employers  w^ould  find  this 
a  more  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the 
school  would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  broken  up  with  the  occasional  but 
necessary  demands  on  them  for  overtime  in  their  offices. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  all  I  saw  at  Aberdeen.  The  headmaster  is  well 
supported  by  his  assistants,  and  I  left  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  seen  a  school 
doing  admirable  work,  full  of  vitality,  and  with  a  great  future  before  it. 


Dundee  Technical  Inbtitutr 

I  visited  the  classes  here  accompained  by  Mr.  Ewen,  H.M.  Iflspector  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  I  also  hstd  conversations  with  Dr.  Lumsden. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  three  different  buildings :  the  Technical  In- 
stitute, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Kooma  and  Dadhope 
Castle. 

The  headmaster,  Mr.  Del^ty  Dunn,  appears  to  be  a  capable  man  for  his 
position,  and  he  and  his  assistants  are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work, 
and  I  have  highly  to  commend  all  textile  and  ornamental  work  done  ojider 
their  tuition. 

The  drawing  from  the  antique  is  more  limited,  the  study  from  the  Uviog 
mod^  still  more  so,  and  modelling  is  practically  non-existent. 

Mr.  Thoms,  the  architectural  teacher,  is  doinff  the  best  he  cao^  but  the 
tudents  come  to  him  in  a  very  unprepaired  condition. 

The  curriculum  for  architects  ought  to  be  increased  from  four  to  five  years, 
and  the  session  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks.  Architects  ahaaid,  if  possible,  be 
induced  to  take  no  apprentices  under  sixteen  years  of  aga»  and  not  fur- 
nished with  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of  the  Education  DNBpartmeiii. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  architectural  classes  should  meet  ia  the  morning 
at  eight,  and  if  possible  continue  till  eleven.  Employers  would  soon 
recognise  and  reap  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement. 

The  painters  and  olumbers  carry  on  their  work  in  Dudhope  CaatJe.  The 
rooms  here  are  very  low  in  the  ceiling  and  the  work  is  not  carried  an  under 
healthy  conditions. 

The  practical  class  in  plumbing  is  active  and- doing  good  work. 

The  remarks  I  make  about  the  painters  at  Glasgow  and  at  the  Heriot 
Watt  College  are  equedly  applicable  here. 

The  whole  of  this  Institution  wants  lemodeUiuff,  and  possibly  an  endvely 
new  and  enlarged  building,  Until  this  is  done  tpe  standard  of  atlainmeni 
wil)  uot  be  a  high  one. 
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.       EPTOUfiOA  BoYiJ.  lli9TtTU2!lON,  ScHOOL  Of*  Afit. 

'  1  made  «  number  of  visits  to  this  school  and  saw  all  the  different  classes 
at  work,  and  €l1so  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  it  with  Dr.  Macnair« 

Applied  Ah  S0Ction.-^Th&  work  done  in  this  section  nd  the  sehool  still 
maintains  a  high  standard,  and  many  able  draughtsmen  are  being  turned 
out  every  year.    The  staff  is,  however,  unequal  to  the  work. 

As  the  teaching  is  individual,  and  the  attendance  large,  it  is  imposuble  for 
the  head  teacher,  Mr.  Greig,  and  his  assistant  to  give  a  proper  share  of 
attention  to  each  student.    At  least  one  more  assistant  teacher  is  wanted. 

I  should  say  that  students  arc  allowed  to  make  original  designs  at  too 
early  a  sta^e  of  their  training.  The  result  is  that  the  student  begins  to  do 
such  work  before  he  is  prepared  for  it.  and  spends  four  times  the  amount  of 
school  time  at  the  design  than  he  would  do  if  such  work  was  deferred  to  the 
fifth  year  of  his  studies. 

This  also  takes  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher.  The  proper  place 
for  the  students  tp  indulge  their  fancy  and  test  their  powers  of  original 
design  is  at  their  Sketching  Club.  The  school  time  should  be  given  up  to 
serious  study. 

The  advantage  of  putting  all  classes  of  students  through  a  preliminary 
training  of  architecture  is  seen  in  this  school. 

The  Colour  class  is  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Campbell  Mitchell,  and  I  can 
say  the  same  for  modelling  under  Mr.  Portsmouth,  but  he  ought  to  have  an 
assistant  for  architectural  work. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  sketching  classes  are  more  popular  than  ever.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  brightens  up  a  student  or  stimulates  his  interest  in 
his  studies  more  than  getting  him  into  contact  with  old  work  of  every 
description.  The  work  done  by  prize  takers  during  their  holidays  is  also 
to  be  highly  commended. 

A  great  impulse  could  be  given  to  the  Applied  Art  Section  of  this  School 
if  the  hours  of  attendance  were  from  eight  till  eleven  in  the  morning  in 
place  of  froln  eight  till  ten,  and  with  no  evening  art  classes.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  latter  is  frequently  broken  into  by  the  necessary  overtime 
apprentices  have  to  work  in  offices.  If  the  mommg  were  entirely  devoted 
to  art  instruction,  and  the  students  could  give,  say,  two  nights  per  week  to 
science,  that  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  them.  The  Appliea  Art  School 
Is  now  doing  in  a  most  efficient  manner  what  formerly  had  to  be  done  in  the 
office  or  the  workshop  in  a  very  inefficienf  manner,  in  other  words,  employers 
are  now  getting  their  apprentices  educated  at  the  public  expense.  It  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  office  hours  should  be  curtailed 
to  admit  of  apprentices  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  School.  Employers 
should  be  urged  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  as  I  feel  sure  they  wouM 
soon  recognise  the  benefits  they  themselves  would  derive  from  it. 

National  Art  Surveff,— The  invaluable  and  unique  collection  of  records 
of  Scottish  Architectural  work  goes  on  increasing.  The  work  done  by  the 
two  bursars  is  an  important  factor  in  their  education.  If  possible  the 
number  of  bursars  ought  to  be  increased  to  four,  so  as  to  give  eVery  student 
a  cl^nce  of  doing  six  months'  work  at  this. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  discipline  in  this  class.  The  work  done 
br  the  la^t  holders  of  these  bursaries  was  not  equal  in  amount  to  what 
mould  have  been  done  and  haa  been  done  by  previous  holders.  Each 
student  should  keep  a  diary  recording  his  daily  work. 

The  holders  of  Travelling  Scholarships  have  also  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  and  the  expeiience  and  knowledge  they  gain  of  all  classes  of 
work  such  as  stained  glass,  metal  work,  wood  worJc,  etc.,  is  iuTaluable  to 
them  in  after  life. 

The  lectures  on  Architecture  by  Mr.  Eamsay  Traquair  have,  I  am  told, 
been  well  attended  and  appreciated  by  the  students. 
.  Art  School  CloBse^.—l  viBited  all  tiie  classes  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Blacklock  and  am  able  to  report  favourably  on  all  I  saw. 

The  Drawing  and  Fainting  classes  from  the  antique  and  life  are  well 
attended,  and  there  are  a  number  of  promising  students.  Some  of  the 
female  students  are  doing  excellent  work. 
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The  classes  for  Modelling  from  the  AniiqOB  *Ed  Life,  imder  Mr.  Ports- 
mouth are  doing  first-rate  work.  Mr.  Portsmouth  seems  to  have  the  gjft 
of  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils. 

The  claij.sc.s  for  General  Design  are  well  conducted  by  Mr.  Qiack  and  kis 
assistant,  and  some  of  his  students  are  developing  a  distinct  ahnt  for  design. 

The  Bookbinding  class  is  doing  well. 

The  classes  for  Preliminary  Drawing,  etc,  are  well  attended,  and  good 
work  is  being  done. 

This  school  can  never  do  the  good  work  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  the 
)*resent  building  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  state  of  matters  there  now 
iH  deplorable.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  hampered  in  every  way,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  expansion.  The  solution  for  this  problem  is  urgent  and 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 


Edinburgh  Hbeiot  Watt  Ck>LLsoB. 

I  made  a  number  of  visits  to  this  College  and  received  every  attention 
from  the  IVincipal  and  teachers. 

Architecture  and  Building  Construction, — These  subjects  are  taught  to  a 
larce  number  of  students  by  Mr.  Jerdan,  and  there  is  good  work  being  done 
within  the  limits  of  time  at  his  disposal. 

The  teaching  session  is  too  short,  only  28  weeks,  with  a  class  two  nights 
\yoT  week  of  1  hour  and  20  minutes  each.  It  is  impossible  to  d  fall  justice, 
even  with  the  addition  of  home  work,  to  such  wide  and  comprenensive 
subjects. 

The  classes  for  Grai)hic8,  Strength  of  Materials^  and  Mechanics  of 
Structures  are  of  great  importance,  and  all  architectural  students  should 
pass  through  them. 

Trade  Classes. 

Cabinetnuiking.—llLT.  Ednie,  one  of  the  best  students  of  his  time  in  the 
Applied  Art  School,  has  conducted  this  class  on  good  lines.  I  saw  some 
excellent  work  bein^  done  by  the  students.  The  examples  of  furniture  they 
have  should  be  weeded  out  a  little.  The  only  criticisn^  I  have  to  make 
here  is  that  the  svllabus  professes  to  do  rather  too  much.  What  is  known  as 
L'Art  Nouveau  should  be  excluded,  as  it  can. only  demoralise  the  taste  of 
the  students.  There  should  be  a  fuller  education  in  aix^hitectural  drawing, 
colour  and  perspective. 

Woodcarving, — Except  for  amateurs  I  do  not  think  woodcarving  should 
be  taught,  the  workshop  is  the  place  for  this.  Modelling  and  a  knowledge 
of  historical  ornament  should  be  the  subjects  chiefly  taught. 

Bookbinding.— y^xy  good  work  is  being  done  in  this  class. 

Carpentry  and  Joinet^, — The  instruction  given  in  this  class  is  good  and 
practical. 

Uouse  Paintsrs  and  Decorators^-^Thh  class  is  well  attended  and  Uie 
teachers  seem  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work,  but  it  is  carried  on  on  a 
wrong  basisv  While  this  class  may  educate  apprentices  to  do  remunerative 
work,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  teaching  they  get  here,  it  is 
impossible  that  art  workmen  can  be  produced.  Colour  cainnot  be  taught  by 
gas  light,  the  laying  on  of  paint  may  be.  If  art  craftsmen  arc  to  be 
produced,  then  the  whole  system  must  be  altered.  The  student  ihust  first 
of  all  be  tested  for  colour  blindness,  then  be  put  through  It  course  of 
architectural  and  freehand  drawing,  historical  ornament  and  colour  study 
from  still  life,  finishing  with  figure  drawmg  and  life  studies.  tFnless  he  m 
thoroughly  qualified  in  these  subjects,  he  never  can  be  a  high-class  decorator. 
I  have  found  the  Painters*  class  at  the  other  schools  I  have  Visited  in  the 
same  condition  as  here. 

Art  Classes.— The  Art  classes  here  are,  I  understand,  practically  the 
creation  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Riddel,  and  he  deserves  great  creim*for 
what  he  has  done.  This,  of  course,  was  only  made  possibto  by  the  liberality 
and  support  given  by  the  Govemo^^  of  the  Tru«t.  I  looked  over  aU  the 
classes  and  I  think  Mr.  Riddell's  ihefchod  of  interesting  ^le  students  in  tiieir 
worV  is  good.  All  tie  students  under  his  care  <male  and  lemide)  are 
making  good  progress.  .   ,  
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Glasgow  Sobool  of  Abt. 


1  had  a  Jong  and  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Fleming,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Art  School,  and  Mr.  Cattems.  the  Secretjiry,  r^arding  the 
organisation  and  working  of  the  school.  This  cleared  away  many  of  the 
difficulties  I  met  with  in  trying  to  understand  the  School  Calendar,  which, 
to  my  thinking,  is  drawn  up  in  an  unnecessarily  complicated  manner. 

The  work  done  here  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Nowbery  and 
hia  assistants.  Professor  Bourdon's  methods  and  influ^^.noe  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  architectural  teaching,  and  he  is  most  ably 
assisted  by  Professor  Macgibbon  and  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Art  class  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Qiraldon  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  high  qualifications  for  such  work, 
but  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  students  to  produce  the 
desired  results. 

I  visited  the  class  where  elementary  and  advanced  design  is  carried  on. 
Much  of  the  work  carried  on  here  is  dealt  with  on  a  wrong  basis.  The 
students  seem  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  that  sense  of  scale  and  fitness  so 
necessary  for  successful  work.  This  arises  from  a  want  of  preliminary 
training.  The  Head  Master  recognises  this  and  hoi)es  to  get  the  teaching 
placed  on  a  better  footing. 

^  The  modelling  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keller,  both  from  the  antique  and  the 
life,  is  in  my  opinion  of  a  very  high  order,  I  speciallv  noticed  some  life- 
size  models  from  the  nude,  which  showed  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  modelling  of  ornaments  for  architectural  purposes  is  well 
attended  to.  The  practice  of  making  sketches  in  clay  of  architectural 
features,  such  ajs  doorways  and  portions  of  vaulting  is  worthy  of  imitation 
in  all  schools. 

Undei'  the  guidance  of  the  Head  Master.  I  visited  all  the  clasjjcs  where 
drawing  and  painting  from  life  are  carried  on.  A  group  of  nude  figures 
driving  a  wheel  before  them,  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  some  other  full 
size  drawings  from  the  antique  struck  me  as  being  exceptionally  good.  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  criticise  the  painting  further  than  to  say,  that 
while  some  of  them  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  note,  it  struck  me  that  the 
studies  varied  considerably  in  merit,  but  of  course  this  must  be  expected. 

An  Evening  class  for  teachers  attracted  my  attention.  Studies  from 
still  life  in  coloured  chalks  were  being  made,  and  the  average  merit  of  them 
was  distinctly  good. 

I  was  ^hown  the  enamelling  class  at  work.  It  is  still  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  under  the  care  of  Miss  Dewar  good  progress  may  be  hoped  for. 

Although  the  building  is  a  very  large  one,  it  is  now  too  small.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  over-crowded  and  inconvenient  to  work  in,  and  mudi 
moving  about  pf  furniture  has  to  be  done.  The  Library  is  too  small  and 
is  not  sufficiently  isolated.  At  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  recess  off 
the  main  corridor. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

School  of  Architecture.  —In  inspecting  the  classes  at  the  Technical  College 
I  received  every  attention  from  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  Director  and  Secretary, 
and  the  teachers.  The  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Architecture  states  that : 
•*it  was  agreed  at  the  conference  at  which  the  Joint  Committee  was 
appointed,  that  the  teaching  of  Architecture  must  be  common  to  both  the 
School  of  Art  and  the  Technical  College,  but  that  it  will  be  necessarilj- 
taught  somewhat  differently  in  the  two  institutions.  The  more  strict]}' 
artistic  side  of  the  subject  being  dwelt  upon  in  the  one,  and  the  more 
strictly  technical  in  the  other." 

I  cannot  aee  that  this  distinction  exists.  Architecture,  as  tau^t  in  the 
Teehkti^  .College. is  artistic  in  its  best  sense,  and  although  I  am  in  favour 
of  concentcating  all  the  art  teaching  in  one  school,  as  the  arrangement 
between  the  two  schools  ia  one  come  to  after,  I  understand,  much  care  an4 
consideration,  I  do  not  suggest  any  alteration. 
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I  visited  all  the  classes  under  the  guidance  of  Professors  Bourdon  and 
Gouxlay,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  system  of  instruction  given. 
Profeswr  Bourdon's  methods  of  teaching  design  In  construction  are  to  be 
thoroQglily  commended,  and  shouhl  be  introduced  into  other  schools. 

The  work  done  by  Professor  Gourhiy  and  hiw  asaistant,  Mr.  Boyd,  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  architecture  and  building  construction  generally 
attracted  my  Attention.  Not  only  all  the  ordinary  but  the  higher  problems 
of  construction  are  carefully  taught  to  the  students  by  a  combination  of 
lectures  and  drawings  made  by  the  students  from  these  lectures,  and  home 
work  in  addition.  This  meets  with  my  entire  approval,  and  should  be 
introduced  elsewhere. 

The  teaching  of  building  oonatrnction  to  workmen  by  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Dunn  is  very  complete.  I  noticed  that  the  science  of  Stereotomy 
was  admirably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

A  good  deal  of  work  in  connection  wiUi  the  classes  is  done  by  the 
students  at  home. 

The  Saturday  Architectural  measuring  class,  and  visits  to  work  in 
progress,  are  important  features,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  education 
of  the  students. 

T  visited  the  class  for  painters,  cabinetmakers  and  tyj)ographers.  These 
are  in  an  unsiitisfactory  condition.  In  the  painters'  class,  graining, 
marbling  and  lettering  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  the  studenU. 
There  ^*ere  a  few  feeble  attempts  at  some  ornamental  work,  but  quite 
unworthy  of  notice.  One  had  the  impression  after  seeing  this  class,  that 
while  the  teaching  micht  be  good  enough  for  houiie  painters'  apprentices, 
and  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  everyday  work,  as  a  school  for 
decorative  art  it  is  absolutely  useless.  Colour  cannot  be  taught  by  gas 
light  and  the  students  should  be  tested  for  colour  blindness. 

The  cabinetmakers  are  in  no  better  condition.  I  found  many  of  the 
students  copying  coloured  prints  of  interiors  of  the  most  depraved  style  of 
modem  art.  Some  large  sized  detail  drawings  which  I  examined  showed 
complete  ignorance  of  detail.  Several  of  the  students  I  spoke  to  told  me 
they  felt  the  want  of  a  good  preliminary  training  in  architectural  drawing, 
IKJrspective  and  colour. 

On  calling  the  attention  of  the  Director  and  others  to  the  state  of  things 
in  these  classes,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  they  realised  there  waa  need  for 
improvement  and  they  are  now  to  ap])oint  a  Mr.  Ednie  to  take  them  in 
hand.  Mr.  Ednie  was  one  of  the  best  students  of  his  time  at  the  Apjdied 
Art  School  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  had  eight  or  nine  years  of  experience 
since  then.    I  hoi)e  much  from  his  appointment. 

The  plumbers'  class  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  I  can  highly 
commend  all  that  is  being  done.  The  headmaster  is  a  capable,  earnest 
and  sympathetic  teacher,  and  all  who  come  under  hia  influence  must 
benefit  from  it. 

The  class  room  is  a  good  and  well  furnished  one. 

Tvjjography. — The  typography  class  room  is  well  furniahed  with 
macmnery  and  other  appliances^  and  there  appears  to  be  a  ^ood  number  of 
students.  Every  opportunity  is  provided  for  their  learning  how  to  use 
these,  but  the  art  ol  printing  as  it  once  was,  and  ought  still  to  be,  cannot 
be  cultivated  here,  as  there  is  neither  the  necessary  material  nor  the 
teaching.  Any  attempts  I  saw  to  compose  title  pages  and  headings  were  of 
the  most  commonplace  description. 

In  talking  with  the  teacher  and  students  the  excuse  given  for  this  was 
that  they  had  no  good  examples  to  work  from.    I  have  ahxge  collection  of 

Ehotographs  of  title  pages,  letters  and  printing  of  different  periods,  made 
y  myself  some  years  ago.  I  shall  put  a  selection  of  these  at  the  service  of 
the  college,  and  I  am  sending  them  on  to  the  Director.  The  students 
should  be  taught  to  sketch  out  title  pages  and  then  print  thtUL  For  t^ 
purpose  they  must  have  a  supply  of  type  of  different  periods. 
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SPECIAL  KEPORTS  ON  THE  TECHNICAL  INSTITU^ 
TIONS— GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUNDEE— 
BY  PROI'ESSOR  W.  0.  UNWIN,  LLD.,  F.R.S., 
M.LC.E,  HON.  M,I.M.K,  SESSION  1906-1907. 


Glasgow  and  West  op  Scotland  Tbohnical  Colleqb. 

The  college  is  now  located  in  a  new  and  admirable  building,  with  ample 
accommodation,  extremely  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and  very  fully 
equipped  with  everything  required  for  satisfactory  teaching.  I  saw  the 
air  purifying,  ventilating  and  heating  arrangements,  which  are  exception- 
ally complete,  and  which  appeared,  so  far  as  1  could  judge,  to  act  very 
satisfactorily  considering  the  size  and  difficulty  of  such  a  building.  The 
large  use  of  glazed  brick  for  the  walls  ensures  very  ^reat  cleanliness  and 
brightness  throughout  the  building.  One  wing,  which  I  understand  will 
be  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Engineering  Department,  has  still  to  be  con- 
structed, and  its  erection  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  In  the 
meantime  the  Engineering  Department  is  adequately  provided  for.  There 
Ls  an  absence  of  crowding,  a  quietness,  and  an  air  of  keen  interest  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  students  w^hich  is  very  striking.  In  all  the 
classes  I  visited  there  was  perfect  order,  and  students  were  .working 
vigorously  and  with  evident  interest  and  understanding  of  the  work. 

Various  features  in  the  organisation  of  this  college  are  exceptional  and 
interesting.  One  is  the  formation  of  Departmental  Committees  on  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the  district  serve.  Another 
is  the  appointment  of  an  Assessor  of  eminence  to  act  with  members  of  the 
staff  in  conducting  the  examinations,  and  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
examining  board.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  may  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  the  instruction  on  practical  lines  and  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard.  It  is  in  my  view  absolutely  right  that  a  student  should  be 
examined  by  his  instructors,  but  the  Assessor  is  likely  to  be  useful  in 
indicating  points  on  which  the  teaching  is  deficient. 

The  other  feature  which  struck  me  as  of  great  importance  is  that  some 
entrance  requirenaents  are  insisted  on  both  for  day  and  evening  students. 
In  my.  view  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  technical  classes  satiuactorily  if 
this  is  not  done. 

The  standard  for  the  preliminarv  examination  is  not  very  hif^h,  but 
that  there  is  any  standaid  is  valuable.  It  would  be  well  if  possible  for 
some  geometrical  drawing  to  be  required  at  entrance.  It  ought  to  form 
part  of  school  instruction  in  mathematics.  I  understand  that  under  a  new 
arrangement  the  School  Board  prepared  students  for  entrance  in  continua- 
tion classes,  and  that  though  at  present  the  preparation  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  previously,  when  the  college  had  preparation  classes,  still  the  arrange- 
ment that  preparation  shoiild  be  delegated  to  the  schools  is,  I  believe,  right 
and  a  step  in  proper  organisation  of  education.  A  leaving  school  examina- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  standard  seems  to  me  the  best  qualification  for 
entrance  to  a  technical  college. 

The  mathematical  classes  under  Professor  Gibson  appear  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  engineering  students  and  the  system  of  home  work  exercises  is 
excellent.  Somewhat  exceptionallv  no  graphic  statics  or  laboratory 
work  is  taken  in  this  department,  but  they  are  provided  for  elsewhere. 
The  coarse  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  one,  ana  some  of  the  work  I 
examined  thoroughly  satisfactory.  This  statement  applies  both  to  day 
and  evening  classes.  It  is  interesting  that  as  many  as  453  evening  students 
are  taking  the  mathematical  classes,  notwithstanding  the  rather  analytical 
and  abstract  character  of  the  course. 
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'<:t;.;^.&  how  it  kaa  criobe  ar^j^ii  t&Ai  «■>  sark  ««jck  is  tki^va  o«  tb 
fkz^iijXtufiT.l,    It  M.,.ml^m*iiL.  u»  ce  Ei-jc«  bAtai:d  tkat^  ^f^iraolioft  ud 

ei«^r4«  %r.<i  tut  r*^*^»j^  j>».r^cvLu  n;«i-:Tc«i.    I  tnink  the  ^*^^"^g  ul  tiK 

\p  \;^iiKtM  Ujf  «  La:  i:  Li  w«>r:L.    I  karD^d  iciat  ilkrre  are  over  l,«j|ju  «t«idc&ts 
tajc:r<^  \u^.m*:XVfTi  m  tLu  d^artoi^iiU 

Tb«  <le<»i;a«:r.r  vork  carried  cm  in  thi»  defortflMtkt  u  Tcrf  valoaUe  and 
imp^^tant.  At  the  end  '^  the  eoone  the  examinatioQ  in  dftajpiing  takes 
tb«:  Ufnn  *A  a  b^Hue  exerci.^  in  dts^isning,  for  vhich  ten  daj^  are  aSownL 
FrvrfjaVily  thL«  i»  mana;r^  'p!t»*  Atisf^t'inij,  hat  I  ahoold  mjielf  prefer 
tr>  friane  the  examination  io  de»ign  oo  the  dcaiga^  vorkad  ia  cbiM  lader 
injifi^rtir>ii.  The  teachiT  kn  r«-ft  aii  about  lheM»  and  kow  Msek  udcpend- 
*^rf.  the  iftiident  haA  aiiovn,  and  caa,  I  think,  appraae  the  Taliie  of  the 
ii'»rk  «jijite  ^ti'«fartorily. 

The  biTifiratoiy,  nnder  the  char^  of  Mr.  Lon^foottoin,  lor  testiag 
rnau^nalx  u  very  nati^factorily  eqaip(ied.  Poanbly  u  eomse  of  time  it 
may  de  demtahle  to  hare  more  9inail  testing  machines  whicfa  stadenls  can 
UHe  without  r\Ai  and  without  much  sopemsion. 

Motive  Power  Engineerine.  I  gather  that  the  eotme  in  this  depaitment 
JA  taking  ihafie  under  Dr.  Mellanby  and  the  labovatovy  is  being  equipped 
with  larger  engines,  some  of  which  are  nnder  constradiOD  but  are  net  y«i 
deJiverc<l«  The  laboratory  will  hs  a  mj  complete  one  when  the  anange- 
m^'ntit  in  urogre.Hj»  are  earried  out.  A  fairly  large  engine  with  drop  Talve& 
Ku  I  table  lor  high  superheat  is  being  erected,  and  then  is  a  separately  fiied 
HU|x:rheater  in  the  boiler  house.  Besides  some  smaller  steam  engines 
thfre  iii  an  oil  engine,  a  ^s  engine  with  suction  plants  and  a  Diesel  engine 
^i^  under  construction.  There  is  an  Ammonia  refrig«»«ting  plant,  a  two 
stage  air  compres.sor,  and  an  Argyll  foor  cylinder  motor-ear  rhasHis.  Also 
smaller  experimental  apparatus.  The  laboratory  has  been  arranged  with 
much  care  and  thought.  The  course  of  instruction  is  quite  satisfactoiy 
and  sufficiently  advanced. 

Afl  to  the  designing  coarse  I  did  not  happen  to  obtain  much  information 
and  apparently  it  has  not  yet  taken  much  development.  - 
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<1  aia  not  aA  autbority  on  Electarieal  Engineering,  but  I  visited  the 
laboratories  which  are  excellently  arranged.  The  courses  are  attended  by 
129  day  and  786  evening  studeuts.  There  is  a  laboratory  workshop.  The 
co^ree  of  instruction  is  apparently  a  very  complete  one,  and  very  practical. 

.  The  Civil  Engineering  department  is  recently  formed,  and  has  probably 
not  yet  fully  taken  shape*  I  hesitate  rather  to  offer  criticism  because 
there  msy  be  good  reason  for  the  arrang^uente  which  appear  in  the 
college  prospectus.  The  course  is  intended  for  young  men  in  Civil 
Enj^eerijag  Offices,  or  who  intend  to  become  civil  engineers,  and  most  of 
the  subjects  are  taken  in  the  day  only,  at  least  I  judge  this  from  the 
record  of  enrolment. 

The  subjects  of  "  Railways  and  Roads,"  '*  Harbours  and  Docks," 
"  Sewerage  Engineering"  seem  to  me  more  properly  subjects  for  a  fourtn 
year  or  post-giaduate  course  than  for  second  and  third  year  courses.  At 
any  laie  it  seems  to  me  inadvisable  to  make  these  subjects  part  of  a  second 
year  course.  It  can  only  be  done  by  excluding  more  necessary  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand  I  rather  miss  in  the  syUabus  some  subjects  which  form 
the  basis  of  civU  engineering,  such  as  the  theory  of  earthwork,  hydraulics, 
theory  of  masonry  structures,  etc.  No  doubt  some  of  these  are  taken  in 
other  courses,  but  the  effect  of  that  is  that  as  it  seems  to  me  the  civil 
engineering  course  is  without  a  serious  basis,  and  is  forced  to  become 
almost  purely  descriptive.  ,  The  surveying  is  taken  in  the  summer  months, 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  how  tnis  course  is  carried  on. 

I  visited  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  departments  which  are  well 
arranged.  I  learned  that  most  metallurgical  day  students  find  positions 
abroad  and  not  in  the  industries  near  Qlasgow.  but  that  steps  are  l>eing 
taken  to  establish  relations  with  the  great  steel  industry.  The  evening 
cksses  are  attended  chiefly  bv  persons  engaged  in  industrial  metallurgical 
operations.  I  was  interested  also  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  summer  camp  for  surveying  work.  Metallography 
receives  full  attention  in  this  department. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Naval  Architecture  class  which 
is  held  in  the  evening  and  nas  130  students.  As  it  is  in  chai:ge  of  a  chief 
designer  at  one  of  the  great  shipyards  on  the  Clyde  the  instruction  is  no 
dotibt  practieal  and  good.  The  syllabus  of  the  three  courses  of  Naval 
Architecture  is  excellent.  There  is  a  drawing  class  to  which  reference  has 
alioady  been  made  which  supplements  the  work  of  the  lecturer.  I  have 
no  doubt  tiiat  the  work  in  this  department  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Glasgow. 

I  saw  the  very  interesting  class  for  Boiler-makers  carried  on  \^  a 
practical  instructor.  The  Bofler-makers  are  a  relatively  uneducated  class 
of  artisan,  but  those  I  saw  were  clearly  keen  and  interested  in  the  class 
work.  Tney  were  laying  out  full  size  on  the  floor  some  difficult  pro- 
jections of  boiler  plating.  .  They  have  also  some  general  instruction  on 
matters  relating  to  boilers. 

I  was  dad  to  find  that  for  En^^eering  Students  a  course  is  provided  on 
oils  and  fuels,  calorimetry  and  lugh  temperature  measurement,  and  flue  gaa 
-analysis. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  school  for  Bakers  and  Confectioners,  estab- 
lished by  the  efforts  of  the  Master  Bakers'  Association  and  well  provided 
with  plant,  largely  supplied  without  cost  to  the  college  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  classes  are  so  successful  that  students  have  to  ballot  for 
admission. 

I  saw  also  a  classroom  for  Bootmaking  with  expensive  machinery  lent  by 
the  numufactureEB. 

The  Sandwich  System.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  secure  for  technical 
college  students  opportunities  of  workshop  experience.  As  regards  evening 
students,  it  appears  that  a  Isige  proportion  are  apprentices  in  workshnpe. 
Of  the  day  students  in  Engineering  it  appears  that  a  large  proportion  fijod 
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employment  in  workn  dming  the  long  summer  Jt^acation.  Thej  tluis  aaad- 
wich  taeir  time  between  works  and  coliefi[e,  and  the  plan  is  an  exoeHent 
one  if  properly  carried  out.  Some  day  stmoenta,  it  appears,  jdrop  a  year  of 
attendance  at  the  college  course  in  order  to  get  a  years  experience  in  worka. 
It  is  only  where  tlie  summer  vacation  is  a  long  one  that  the  division  of  the 
year  into  part  college  and  part  workshop  is  possible,  and  t  appears  that 
some  of  the  ditHculties  of  this  arrangement  arc  not  v*t  overcome,  and 
perha|)s  will  increase  as  the  nnmber  of  students  increases.  I  have  some 
doubt  if  it  can  be  permanently  adopted  on  a  kaxge  scale.  The  works  find 
difficulty  with  apprentices  who  come  to  them  for  so  short  a  time  and  are 
apt  not  to  take  much  trouble  to  give  them  full  c^portunities.  Bat 
the  interposition  ^f  a  year  or  year  and-a-half  of  workshop  in  the 
course  of  training  is  a  very  good  plan  and  .seems  to  me  to  present  less 
difficulty. 

There  is  no  college  workshop  at  Qlasgow,  and  the  need  for  it  is  not  great 
under  the  conditions  obtainmg  there.  It  has,  however,  a  use  eiven  for 
students  who  have  had  s(Mue  workshop  experience,  and  ia  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  Engineering  Laboratory.  Some  practical  teac^ng,  aa,  for 
instance,  the  tempenn^  and  grinding  of  tools,  and  the  lining  out  and  setting 
of  work  in  the  machine  tool,  can  really  be  taught  better  in  the  c<41^ 
workshop  than  in  the  industrial  workshc^),  and  an  apprentice  can  try  his 
hand  at  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  is  permitted  in  the  latter. 

I  did  not  find  that  at  present  much  is  done  in  the  Engineering  DefMurt- 
ment  in  research.  I  have  never  found  that  it  was  possible,  without  serious 
loss  in  other  ways,  to  employ  Engineering  students  in  research  in  the 
regular  three  years'  course.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thijog  if  some  research 
work  could  be  done  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  students  during  a  fourth, 
or  post-graduate  year,  and  this  might  well  be  combined  with  some  very 
specialised  and  advanced  instruction.  It  appears  that  there  are  over  a 
hundred  students  attending  classes  who  are  University  graduates.  The 
advanced  fourth  year  laboratory  work  and  instruction  would  be  specially 
likely  to  attract  such  graduates. 

I  have  not  found  in  colleges  of  this  tvpe  a  class  for  eatimatingand  taking 
quantities,  but  information  of  this  kind  ia  very  useful  to  Engineering 
students. 

I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  tilie 
arran^ments  for  instruction  at  the  Glasgow  Technical  Institution.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  are  admirable,  and  I  believe  the  College  has  the 
services  of  a  very  distinguished  and  devoted  staff.  In  some  departments,  I 
think^  additional  aasistance  would  be  desurable,  and,  indeed,  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  research  work  is  undertaken  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
by  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  College.  If  on 
one  or  two  points  I  have  made  criticisms,  it  is  not  that  on  any  point  I  think 
there  is  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 


Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Heriot-Watt  College  is  very  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Glajagow 
Technical  College,  at  least  so  far  aa  the  technical  classes  are  concerned.  It 
is  an  older  and  less  spacious  building,  and  at  present  suffers  somewhat  from 
deficiency  of  accommodation.  But  large  new  Engineering  laboratories  are 
shortly  to  be  constructed,  and  when  these  are  occupied,  other  apace  will  be 
set  free.  I  learn  also  from  the  Principars  report  that  some  Art  classes  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Art  School,  and  that  a  project  has  been 
mooted  to  transfer  the  Commercial  Classes  to  a  special  institution.  I  have, 
of  course,  no  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  policy,  but  I  think  the 
technical  classes  of  the  College  would  benefit  if  the  work  carried  on  was 
more  homogeneous  and  less  miscellaneous  in  character. 

The  College  has  close  relations  with  the  University,  some  College  students 
attending  lectures  on  strength  of  materials  at  the  University,  and  some 
University  students  attending  classes  on  Prime  Movers  at  the  College. 
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Further,  in  tli6  degree  of  B.Sc.  no  adequate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering 
is  recognised  as  a  qualification,  but  graduates  of  the  University  in  some 
cases  take  an  advanced  post-graduate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
the  College.  It  would  seem  a  proper  function  of  Technical  Colleges  to  pro- 
vide specialised  post-graduate  courses  which  can  be  less  easily  supplied  under 
the  more  rigid  conditions  of  University  teaching. 

Day  students  can  obtain  a  certaficate  at  the  end  of  two  years'  study,  and 
A  diploma  at  tbe  end  of  three  years'  study,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  en- 
trance examination.  The  Principal  seems  to  think  that  the  University 
Preliminary  Examination  might  be  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to  the 
day  classes,  and  in  many  respects  this  would  be  a  desirable  arrangement. 
Although  not  entirely  a  satiefactory  examination  it  would  raise  the  entrance 
standard. 

For  evening  students  there  are  preparatory  classes  under  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  and  candidates  who  nave  (]ualined  at  these  classes  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  advanced  classes  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  There  is  also  an 
entrance  examination  at  the  College,  which  includes  an  examination  in 
drawing.  It  appears,  however,  that  comparatively  few  students  come  from 
the  School  Board  Continuation  Classes,  and  nearly  all  from  Secondary 
Schools.  The  genera;!  type  of  student  is,  therefore,  different  from  that  in 
Glasgow. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  but  I  gathered  that  a  good  many  day 
students  drop  out  of  the  course,  and  do  not  complete  the  three  years,  and 
that  the  number  of  diplomas  taken  is  not  lar^e.  A  stricter  entrance  ex- 
amination would  probably  improve  matters  in  this  resjject.  Students  enter- 
ing better  prepared  would  not  find  that  the  teaching  was  getting  too 
advanced  for  them. 

There  are  quite  suitable  courses  in  Mathematics  for  Engineering  students, 
but  tbe  whole  of  Mechanics  is  given  by  the  Engineering  instructors. 

Engineering  Day  Courses.  The  first  year's  day  course,  which  includes  a 
good  deal  of  Mathematics  and  Science  and  little  Engineering,  except  Drawing, 
is  well  arranged  to  prepare  students  for  the  more  technical  stuaies.  There 
is  also  a  three  months  summer  course  in  the  workshop,  which  I  think  a 
good  Mrangement  for  such  students  as  come  to  the  Heriot-Watt  Engineering 
classes.  The  second  year  dajr  course,  which  includes  graphic  statics,  the 
elementarv  theory  of  heat-engines  and  a  course  on  strength  of  materiaJs^ 
taken  at  the  University,  is  well  arranged.  The  third  year  course  includes 
more  advanced  work  on  heat  engines,  and  machine  and  structural  design. 

I  found  that  a  very  excellent  theoretical  discourse  on  thermodynamics  is 
given  in  the  Physics  Department. 

A  very  excellent  series  of  printed  exercises  in  Mechanics,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  exx)eriments  was  shown  me.  No  doubt  these 
greatly  facilitate  the  laboratory  work,  though  one  has  a  suspicion  that  they 
perhaps  make  students'  work  too  easy. 

Engineering.  The  work  for  evening  students  is  arranged  for  a  five  years' 
course.  I  saw  the  classes  in  machine  construction  and  ara\iing,  and  found 
the  work  very  satisfactory.  A  good  deal  of  the  drawing  is  done  from 
measurement  of  actual  machine  parts.  The  more  advanc^  work  consists 
of  designing  to  prescribed  conditions.  There  are  courses  which  apjiear  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  on  the  applied  mechanics  of  engineering,  and  a  special 
course  on  graphics.    These  cover  practically  all  the  necessary  subjects. 

The  Engineering  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  experiments  on  heat 
motors  and  strength  of  matenals.  I  was  present  at  an  evening  demonstra- 
tion on  streug[th  of  materials,  and  can  speak  well  of  the  teaching.  There  is 
a  60  ton  testing  machine,  torsion  macnine,  calorimeters,  comix>und  steam 
engine  and  boiler  arranged  for  complete  tests,  lava!  steam  turbine  and 
dynamo  with  condenser  and  superheater,  a  gas  engine,  oil  engine  and  petrol 
motor.  The  equipment  is  excellent,  and  when  moved  to  the  new  laboratory 
will  no  doubt  be  more  convenient  still.   The  space  is  over-crowded  at  present. 
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There  is  a  veiy  in&y  eqvipced  electrical  labomtcnry,  and,  sd  faf  as.H  c4n 
judpe,  a  very  ^atisfartorj  and  complete  coulee  of  instniction  in  Electiira] 
Engineering,  with  addidoBal  cotuees  on  telegiBphy  and  te)e(fhuay.  I  was 
particularly  8tnick  with  the  very  c<«iplete  arrangement  and  iinft  apiMOml^B 
of  a  newer  laboratory  for  alternate  cunent  and  maltiiduiae  iverk. 

A  course  for  users  and  driven  of  motor  cars  has  been  startea  under  tlie 
direction  of  ProfesBor  Stansfield,  and  cars  have  been  lent  by  makers  for 
demonstrations  in  this  class. 

There  is  also  a  class  carried  on  by  Professor  Stansfield  for  Agricultonl 
Engineering,  which  is  recognised  as  qualifying  for  the  B.Sc.  in  agricultnre. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Professor  Stansfield  has  really  QM)re  oa  his 
shoulders  than  any  one  professor  ought  to  carry,  though  I  do  not  know  ihal 
he  thinks  it  at  all  too  much. 

There  is  a  good  workshop  with  a  fairly  sufficient  supply,  of  toolsi  but  as 
this  is  used  by  students  in  the  summer  months.  I  had  no  opportupity  of 
judging  of  the  character  of  the  work  done.  I  believe  that  a  workshop  may 
lea  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  Engineering  Dqiartment. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  session  was  ccHning  to  an  end,  and  the  third 
year  students  had  taken  away  their  note-books  uid  much  of  their  work. 
£|ut  I  believe  very  excellent  work  is  beiBg  done  m  all  seetions  a#  the 
Kngineering  Department.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  it  is,  I  think,  that 
the  instructors  are  overtaxed  by  having  to  deal  with  too  ffe&t  a  jripatger  of 
subjects.  The  classes  were  in  perfect  order  and  the  students  appa]?daUy 
interested  and  keen  on  their  work.  If  some  of  the  most  specialised 
instruction  could  be  given  by  experts  in  charge  of  limited  ^portions  of  tJbo 
instruction,  it  would,  I  think,  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Coliege. . 

Sandwich  System.  Something  is  being  attempted  in^  the  diiection  of 
providing  practical  work  for  students  during  the  summer  months,  but  thero 
appear  to  oe  more  difficulties  in  securing  the  necessaty  facilities  to  enter 
works  at  Edinburgh  than  at  Glasgow.  Most  of  the  evening  students  are 
apprentices  in  works,  and  are,  therefore,  pursuing  their  scientific  imd 
practical  training  simultaneously. 

The  calendar  of  the  College  gives  particulars  of  some  atran^ments  with 
engineering  firms  by  which  day  students  can  begin  an  apprentieeahip  at  the 
end  of  the  second  winter  session,  returning  to  College  for  the  third  winter 
course.  Also  in  some  cAses  diploma  students  are  allowed  to  shorten  their 
apprenticeship  course  by  a  year.  The  whole  success  of  technical  schools 
wifi  depend  on  the  full  recognition  by  employers  of  the  fact  that  students 
trainea  in  the  coUeges  are  more  valuable  than  untrained  apprentioee.  In 
return  for  the  instruction  given  in  the  colleges  they  ou^ht  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  college  students  into  the  works.  In  the  United  States  the 
managers  of  wcrirs  will  always  give  students  from  reputable  technical 
schools  a  chance  ot  showing  what  they  are  worth,  and  that  without  any 
premium  or  obligation  to  remain  except  so  long  as  they  are  found  useful 
while  acquiring  exi)erienca 


Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  the  two  large  CoUegeB 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  classes  are  held  in  two  different  buildings 
not  very  convenient  for  the  purpose.  But  I  understand  that  a  sito  has  been 
obtained  for  a  new  building,  the  plans  of  which  I  saw,  and  if  these  atb 
carried  out  the  Institute  will  be,  no  doubt,  an  important  Technical  College. 

There  is  what  is  clearly  an  important  textile  department  for  spinning  and 
weaving  jute,  in  connection  with  the  chief  industry  of  tiie  town.  This  is 
supplied  >vith  afine  collection  of  full-sized  machines,  or  sections  of  machines, 
given  freely  by  the  manufacturers.  All  processes,  I .  understand,  can  be 
studied  praclically.  Many  of  the  students  find  places  as  foremeu  in  fac- 
tories in  India  and  on  the  Continent. 

There  are  no  day  students.  .  .  '• 
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The  eyening  students  in  the  Enj^ineeringClaseesareDeariya)!  apiM'entices, 
but  they  are  young,  and  the  require mcnta  for  entrance  are  very  low. 

A  good  deal  of  instruction  takes  the  f(  tm  of  ini^ruction  in  mechanical 
drawing,  and  no  doubt  these  classes  are  very  ubeful^  even  for  comparatively 
eleraentaiy  students,  i  found  some  students  doing  very  ^ood  freehand 
sketching  of  machine  parts,  and  much  of  the  drawing  was  good,  considering 
the  class  of  student.  I  attended  a  class  in  Mechanics  under  Mr.  Qray,  and 
was  struck  with  the  ability  he  showed  in  explaining  mechanical  principles 
to  students  of  a  very  elementary  type.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  much  as  is 
possible  is  done  in  instructing  the  students.  But  it  is  impossible  that  such 
classes  should  be  really  successful  unless  a  higher  entrance  standard  in 
mathematics  is  exacted.  Without  this,  principles  can  be  to  students  little 
more  than  rules  of  thumb. 

There  is  a  very  fwr  Engineering  laboratory,  the  apparatus  belonging 
partly  to  the  University  ana  partly  to  the  Institute.  Some  of  the  apparatus 
designed  by  Professor  Claxton  Fidler  is  very  interesting  and  original. 

There  is  apparently  an  excellent  practical  course  in  Naval  Architecture, 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tnese  classes. 

There  is  a  summer  course  in  Surveying,  but  this  also  I  c«3uld  not  see. 

I  saw  a  class  taking  the  History  of  Architecture,  apparently  doing  good 
work. 

As  classes  are  held  only  on  particular  evenings,  it  was  not  possible  to  see 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  work  of  this  school.  I  do  not  doubt  that  very 
useful  work  is  bein^  done,  and  that  the  Institute  is  already  a  beginning  of 
a  more  important  institution.  But  it  has  at  present  to  deal  with  students 
imperfectly  prepared  for  technical  studies.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
evening  students  can  take  more  advanced  classes  at  the  University  at 
leduced  fees. 
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TABLE  No.  5. 
CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Students  imtrueted  in,  and  the  (fmnt 
made  by  the  Department  to  the  ten  Central  Institutions  working  under  8p<^iiU 
Minutes  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code  in  respect  of  the  Session  1905-1906  and  the  preceding  Sesaion. 


Session  1905-1906. 

Session  19(H-1906. 

Namb. 

"Number  of 

Miudenis 

instructed. 

Day.     1  BTening. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

•Number  of 
instructed. 

Grwit 

from  the 

Department 

D»7. 

Battling. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland/ 
College  of  Agriculture      . .       \ 

168 
(Central 
only) 

28 

Classes 

2,26ri4 

d. 
6 

84 

(Central 
only). 

Classes 

£     *.d. 
2,286    3  11 

Oray'B  School  of  Art 

06 

8S4 

1,482  10 

2 

•• 

62 

723 

1.253    9    3 

Dundee  Technical  Institute 

- 

1,096 

1.S91  10 

5 

- 

1.021 

1,824    9  10 

Rdinlmrgh  and  East  of  Scotland/ 
College  of  Agriculture       . .       \ 

113 
(Central 
only) 

186 
Classes 

12,030  14 

2 

90 
(Central 
only). 

in 

Classes 

»2,12S  8  10 

Edinburgh  Herlot-Watt  College  . . 

182 

8,689 

3^1  18 

8 

286 

8,741 

2.951    9    8 

Olaagow   and    West    of    Scotland 
Technical  College 

6S6 

8^12 

8,446  17 

6 

680 

J4,182 

5.878    3    1 

GInignw    Atbemeam    Commercial 
College        

109 

968 

698    0 

8 

188 

036 

615    8    6 

Glasgow  School  of  Art 

241 

1,062 

2,416    8 

4 

230 

958 

2.960    6    8 

Leith  NauUcal  College 

160 

171 

880  17 

S 

214 

73 

82S  16    3 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  / 
College  (Including  Kilmarnock 
Dairy  School) ( 

90 
(Central 
onb) 

131 
Classes 

8,031    1 

K 

108 
(Central 
only). 

81 
Classes 

4937    3  U 

Totols 

1,748 

11,824 

26,290    7 

9 

1,682 

11.886 

£1.947  14  6 

.  *  For  further  particulars  see  detailed  Statistics  in  connection  with  the  various  reports. 

t  Includes  a  separate  grant  of  £100  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry  Classes  conducted  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  The  figures  for  1904-5.  published  in  the  last  report,  included  the  Students  attending 
special  claRsea  not  fonning  part  of  the  regular  classes.  Ihese  ttgnres  are  omitted  from  the 
present  table  so  that  a  proper  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  figures  for  1905-6. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


C.397. 

(Circula/r  to  Secondary  Education  Committees,) 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

22nd  April,  1907, 
Sir, 

I  am  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tenos  of  paragraph  18  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897. 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  by  Secondary  Education 
Committees  for  1907-8  is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  an  additional 
sum  of  not  more  than  £40,000  has  now  been  allocated  for  the 
forthcoming  year  under  Section  II  (B)  of  the  Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Of  the  latter  sum  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000  will 
be  reserved  as  stated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  that  section ; 
the  balance  of  £38,000  will  be  distributed  on  the  same  basis  as 
before.  The  amount  which  will  be  paid  to  your  Committee 
under  these  two  Minutes  is  shown  in  the  table  appended  (See 
Appendix  II). 

It  now  falls  to  your  Committee  to  submit  their  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  the  above  grants.  It  is  particularly  requested 
that  this  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1st  June. 

Your  Committee  wiU  be  informed,  in  due  course,  of  the 
amounts,  if  any,  jmyable  for  the  year  1906-7  for  the  purposes  of 
Technical  Education  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  sums  which  might  be  available  for  Technical 
Education  will  show  any  such  diminution  upon  those  available 
last  year  as  to  affect  the  preparation  of  your  Committee's 
scheme. 

The  general  considerations  by  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Department,  Committees  should  be  guided  in  formulating 
their  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the  grants  allotted  to 
them  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education 
have  been  fiilly  set  forth  from  year  to  year  in  Circular  359, 
extracts  from  which  are  attached  hereto.  While  these  con- 
siderations still  obtain,  it  is  imperative  that  your  Committee 
should  so  frame  the  whole  of  the  bursary  section  of  its  scheme  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  new  situation  created  by  the  issue  of  the 
R^fulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certifi- 
cation of  Teachers.  The  following  are  the  main  principles  to  b^ 
kept  in  view. 
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1.  As  indicated  in  Article  57  of  the  Regulations,  two  kinds  of 
bursaries  and  allowances  should  be  awarded. 

(a.)  Intermediate  Bursaries.  To  be  awarded  to  pupils 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to 
enable  them  to  attend  at  schools  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  giving  suitable  instruction  for  this  purpose — that 
is,  as  a  rule,  at  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Scnools. 

(6.)  Secondary  Bursaries.  To  be  awarded  to  pupils  who 
have  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  at  schools  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  fujl  Secondary  curriculum. 

This  latter  class  of  bursaries  and  allowances  should 
include  the  provision  for  accepted  Junior  Students  which 
is  required  by  the  Regulations  ;  but,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  bursaries  and  allowances  for 
such  of  the  Junior  Students  nominated  by  your  Committee 
as  may  require  them,  there  is  no  need  to  establish  a  definite 
set  of  bursaries  for  Junior  Students  only,  or  to  treat  them 
in  any  way  differently  from  other  bursars  attending  a 
Secondary  School.  It  should  be  understood  that  while 
each  Committee  will  nominate  candidates  from  its  own 
district  and  will  award  to  certain  of  them  such  allowances 
as  it  may  see  fit,  the  choice  of  a  centre  of  instruction  is  not 
restricted  to  the  schools  of  a  particular  county  or  burgh, 
but  should  be  determined  by  considerations  of  individual 
convenience. 

2.  When  the  various  applications  have  been  received,  it  will 
be  for  your  Committee  to  determine  the  total  number  of  allow- 
ances which  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide.  The  allocation  of 
these,  and  the  fixing  of  the  amount  to  be  granted  in  each  case, 
will  call  for  very  careful  consideration.  In  awarding  Inter- 
mediate Bursaries,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  boys  and 
girls  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  pupils  below  this  limit,  no  financial 
assistance  would  seem  to  be  called  for  beyond  what  may  be 
required  to  cover  exnenditure  actually  entailed  by  attendance  at 
a  central  school.  The  Committee  should  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  aim  at  an  equitable  distribution  of  bursaries  over  the 
different  schools  from  wnich  the  qualified  applicants  are  drawn. 
When  the  applications  have  been  received  and  the  schools  from 
which  the  candidates  come  ascertained,  an  award  should  be 
made  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  far  as  possible  one  bursary  to 
each  school  and  additional  bursaries  to  certain  schools  in 
conidderation  of  their  size  and  of  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates  nut  forward  by  them.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
procedure  should  be  followed  in  awarding  Secondary  Bursaries. 
On  this  principle,  competition  for  a  bursary,  so  far  as  competition 
might  be  necessary,  would  be  between  pupils  of  the  same  school, 
and  would  take  nill  account  of  their  previous  record  in  that 
school     In  determining  the  amount  of  the  bursary,  account 
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should  be  taken  of  the  expense  necessarily  incurred,  e,g.,  in 
travelling,  or  in  boarding  at  the  centre  of  instruction. 

It  is  believed  that  considerable  sums  of  money  which  are 
available  under  the  Schemes  of  Administration  of  various 
Educational  Endowments  are  useful  in  bringing  pupils  to  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Department  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  place  at  your  disposal  any  information  desired  by 
your  Committee  as  to  the  Educational  Endowments  already 
existing  in  your  district. 

3.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  whv  the  whole  of  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  your  Committee  lor  the  award  of  bursaries 
should  necesstirily  be  spent  within  the  currency  of  your  Com- 
mittee's financial  year.  Any  unexpended  balance  may  be  placed 
to  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  future  years  as  the  claims 
upon  this  part  of  your  Committee's  scheme  increase. 

The  scheme  should  be  submitted  in  .duplicate,  and  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  show  clearly  the  separate  paragraphs,  duly 
numbered,  and  the  particulars  relating  to  the  proposed  allocation 
of  the  grant.  If  the  new  scheme,  as  submitted  to  tne  Department, 
shows  substantial  amendment  upon  the  scheme  of  the  previous 
year,  the  fact  of  its  submission  should  be  at  the  same  time 
announced  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  district.  The  Committee  should  forward  to  the 
Department  copies  of  the  newspapers  containing  this  advertise- 
ment, which  should  follow,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  form  set  forth 
m  Appendix  I.  on  page  6. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  your  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
Article  3  of  the  Regulations,  to  make  nomination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  young  persons  who  desire  and  are  qualified  to  be  enrolled 
as  Junior  Stuaents.  I  am  to  suggest  that  your  Committee  might 
forthwith  proceed  to  invite  applications  from  young  persons 
resident  within  your  district  who  possess,  or  hope  to  possess,  as 
the  result  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination  of  June,  1907, 
the  necessary  qualification  in  the  shaj)e  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  nominating  students, 
the  choice  of  the  Committee  need  not  be  Umited  to  those 
candidates  to  whom  they  have  been  able  to  award  a  bursary. 
All  ^oung  persons  otherwise  qualified  are  fully  eligible  for 
nommation.  The  list  of  nominations  for  1907-8  alumld,  as  fa/r 
as  possible,  be  completed  before  the  end  of  tlie  summer  session 
of  this  yea/r,  in  order  that  the  candidates  selected  may  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  their  studies  as  Junior  Students  on  the  re- 
opening of  the  Junior  Student  Centres  after  the  smnmer 
hoUdays.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  Articles  3^  4,  and  5  of  the  Regulations.  This  list 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  Department  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Accowats  of  your  Committee,  together  with 
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a  Short  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  progress 
of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  their  district  during 
tlie  past  year,  I  am  accordingly  to  request  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  forward  to  this  Department,  on  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  a  certified  statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your 
Committee  for  the  12  months  ended  15th  May,  1907,  together 
with  Summaries  (on  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms)  showing 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  School  or  Scholar  during 
the  same  penod.  Additional  forms  for  the  Summaries  will  be 
supplied  if  required. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  circumstances  may  render  some 
delay  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  Report,  the  Accounts 
for  the  past  year  need  not  be  delayed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report,  and  might  without  mconvenience  to  your  Committee  be 
submitted  at  uiteat  before  the  end  of  May,  the  Report  being 
forwarded  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  possible. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  are  enclosed  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

I  have,  etc. 

J.    STRUTHERS. 


APPENDIX   I. 


Form  of  Advertisement. 

Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for  the  County  (or  cm  the  case 
may  be)  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for 
the  County  (or  as  the  case  Tnay  be)  of have  this  dav  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  a  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  the  sum  available  to  them  under  Section  IL  B  of  the  Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907  (Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant),  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotlanm  Act,  1892,  and  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated  10th 
June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900 ;  and  that  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  16  of  the  said  Minute,  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  wiH,  during  one  month  from  this  date,  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  objections  to  such  scheme  made  to  them  in  writing  by  any  public 
body  or  persons  interested  in  the  same.  Statements  of  objections  should 
be  forwarded  in  duplicate. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  by  School 

Boards  or  other  school  managers  in  the  district  at  a  charge  of (not 

to  exceed  one  shilling), 

(Signed) 

Clerk  to  the  Committee. 
Address 


Dated  this day  of 1907. 
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Tablk  Bhowing  how  much  each  (Jommittee  will  receive  of  the  sam  of  5S»,300^. 
under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th 
April.  1900 ;  and  of  the  sum  of  38,000^.  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the  Minute 
of  9th  March,  1907. 


County. 


Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh) 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan     .        -        -        - 
Dumbarton         -        .        .        - 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh  (excluding  City  and 

Leith  Burgh)  -  -  -  - 
Elgin-        .        .        -        .        . 

Fife 

Forfar  (excluding  Dundee) 
Haddington        .        .        -        - 

Inverness 

Kincardine         -        -        .        - 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    -        -        -        - 
Lanark  (excluding  Glasgow  City 

and  Gk)van )  -  -  -  - 
Linlithgow  .  .  -  - 
Nairn         ----- 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty    -        -        - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland         .... 
Wigtown 

School  Board  Bwrghs, 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Leith 

School  Board  Parish, 
Govan        


Total 


Fixetl 
Grant. 


£ 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 


7,800 


Atiioiint  of  Grant  according 
to  population. 


Minute  10th 
June,  1897. 


£ 

1,702 
788 

2,706 
656 
330 
199 
359 
338 

1.210 
770 


8.    d, 

17  0 

10  10 

0  11 

6  9 

12  6 

10  11 

14  11 

17  11 

3  10 

16  1 


992  17 

472  12  10 
2,324  7  9 
1,305  9 

410  13 

956  14 

334  19 
75  10 

419  13 


5,133 

705 

92 

304 

159 

1,312 

3,114 
812 
515 
248 
299 

1,507 
227 
345 


5  2 

14  4 

12  7 
16  6 

13  8 
4  7 
2  3 
0  1 

2  9 
8  3 

3  3 

13  9 

14  5 
16  0 


3,368  10  5 

6,622  1  0 

1,630  8  4 

1,711  17  9 

822  10  3 


2,209  16    3 


47,500    0    0 


Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907. 


Total. 


£    «. 

1,362  5 
630  16 

2,164  16 
525  0 
264  10 
159  12 
287  16 
271  2 
968    3 


d. 

V 

7' 

Oi 

8 

0 

4 

1 


616  12  11  I 

794    5  8; 

378    2  3 

1,859  10  2 

1,044    7  5 

328  10  10 

765    7  7 

267  19  6 

60    8  2 

335  14  7 


4,106  12 

564  U 

74  2 

243  17 

127  14 

1,049  15 

2,491  5 

649  12 

412  2 

198  14 

239  6 

1,206  3 

182  3 


£  «.    rf. 

3,265  2    6 

1,619  7    6 

5,070  17    8 

1,381  6    4 

795  2    6 

559  3    7 

847  10  11 

810  0    1 

2,378  6  10 

1,587  9    3 

1,987  2  10 

1,050  15    1 

4,383  17  U 

2,549  16    9 

939  4    4 

1,922  2    0 

802  18  10 

835  18    4 

955  7  10 


9,439 

1,470 

366 

748 

487 


276  12  10 


2,694  16  5 
5,297  12  10 
1,304  6  7 
1,369  10  2 
658    0    2 


1,767  17    0 


5,805 

1,661 

1,127 

647 

738 

2,913 

609 

822 


9  10 
16  9 
18    0 

8  10 


6,263  6  10 
18,119  13  10 
3^134  14  11 
3,281  7  11 
1,680  10    5 


4,177  13    3 


38,000    0    0 193,300    0   0 
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Endosv/re  to  Circular  S97, 

Extracts  from  Circular  359  relating  to  the  allocation  by  County 
and  Buigh  Committees  of  the  grants  available  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

1.  The  primal^  object  of  the  funds^  administered  by  Committees  is  the 

Sromotion  of  Higher  Education — which  may,  with  sufficient  exactness,  be 
efined  to  be  systematic  education  beyond  the  stage  indicated  in  Article  29  T. 
of  the  Dcnr  School  Code— by  means  which  supplement  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  Uiat  purpose  from  the  school  fund  of  any  particular 
district,  but  do  not  relieve  the  burden  which  may  fairly  fall  upon  that  fund. 

S.  Provision  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  two  f orms^i)-  by  grants 
to  suitable  schools  ;  (ii)  by  provision  of  bursaries  and  free  scholariships  to 
individual  pupils.  These  two  objects  are  quite  distinct,  and  confusion  is 
apt  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  combine  them  as,  6.^.,  by  fbaklng  the 
grant  to  a  school  depend  on  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
places.  The  g^nt  to  each  school  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  considera- 
tions stated  in  the  next  paragraph;  the  free  scholarships  .should  be 
regarded  as  grants  to  imdividualsy  and  should  take  the  form  of  paying 
eiuier  through  the  pupil,  or  directly  to  the  Managers  of  the  school,  the 
normcd  fees  of  the  school  attended  by  the  pupil  to  whom  the  scholarship 
is  granted. 

3.  (a)  Grants  to  schools  should,  unless  in  verv  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  confined  to  Higher  Class  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Departments  of 
State-aided  Schools.  The  amount  should  not  vary  directly  with  the 
attendance  or  with  the  number  of  Leaving  Certificates  gained,  but  should 
be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  ^own 
by  a  statement  of  income  from  fees,  grants,  Common  Good,  <&c.,  and  of 
estimated  expenditure  upon  equipment,  staff,  <bc.,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Committee  as  reasonable.  The  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  obtain  and  forward^  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  such  a  statement  for  all  schools  in  their  district  upon  forms 
applicable  to  each  class  of  school,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

(5)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee's  grants  should  not  be  of  fixed 
amount  (except  as  regards  a  maximum  limit),  but  should  be  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
school  or  financial  year.  In  no  case  should  they  be  such  as  entirely  to 
relieve  Managers  from  the  necessity  of  making  some  contribution  from 
their  funds,  and  in  all  cases  the  Committee's  contribution  should  secure  for 
the  school  some  positive  addition  to  such  normal  equipment  and  staffing  as 
might  naturally  be  provided  from  the  school  fund.  From  an  examination 
of  the  returns  made  by  School  Managers  on  forms  S.  14  and  S.  20  (copies 
of  which  have  been  furnished  your  C'ommittee  from  time  to  time),  it  is 
clear  that  these  conditions  have  not  always  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and 
my  Lords  trust  that  your  Committee  will  co-operate  with  them  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  such  returns,  that  any  grant 
made  is  not  used  in  substitution  for,  or  in  relief  of,  rates  (paragraph  20  of 
the  Minute).  A  certificate  that  such  investigation  has  been  made  should 
be  append^  to  the  Committee's  annual  report,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  all  cases  where  the  Committee  has  reason  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenditure. 

4.  My  Lords  again  recommend  that  special  grants  should  be  made, 
through  Managers,  to  the  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  in  receipt  of 
aid  under  the  scheme,  on  account  of  duly  qualified  pupils  from  their  schools 
-who  have  passed  into,  and  remain  for  a  reasonable  time,  at  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  department.  Such  grants,  which  should  be  moderate 
in  amount,  will  not  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  £10  limit  referred  to  in 
paragraph  10  e  of  the  Minute,  and  payment  is  not  conditional  upon  the 
production  of  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  21  of  th^ 
;^iipute. 
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LIST  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 


Dty.Barg 
tfiAh. 


Ooon^,  Burgh, 


InnMctor  Dominated 

67  Department 
to  act  on  Oommittee. 


Name  and  AddreeB  of  Clerk. 


Aberdeen  -       •       • 

Dr.  Dnnn 

Dundee    •      •      • 

J.  M.  Wattle,  S«i.    •       •       • 

Edinburgh       •       • 

A.E.Sooagal,S«i.  •       -       ■ 

Olaigow   .       •       < 

A.  K.  Andrew,  E«i.  •       •       - 

Letth        •      •      • 

F.B.JamleK>D.Eaq.       -       • 

PARISH. 

Gomn 

CX>UVTI1S. 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bate 

Gaithneie 


aa 

Dumbarton 

Domfriee 

Bdlnburgh 

X    : 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Invemeas  • 

Kincardine 
KlnroBB  • 
Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 
Nairn 
Orkney 
Peebles     • 

Perth 

Renfrew  - 


Boss  and  Cromarty 
Boxburgh 


Selkirk     • 

Stirling    • 

Sutherland 
Wigtown 
ZeUand    - 


B.  Haryey,  Xiq. 

Dr.  Dunn  • 

D.  Munro  Vlraaer,  Em}. 

A.  Lobbau,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie.  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Eaq. 
A,  B.  Andrew,  Esq.  • 
J.  A.  Maodonald,  Eaq. 

A.  D.Millar.  Esq.     • 

B.  Harrey,  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 

F.  B.  Jamleson,  Esq. 

W.W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Smith,  Esq.      • 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq.    - 

F.  R.  Jamleson,  Esq. 

J    L.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Dunn   • 

A.  D.  Millar,  Esq.    - 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  - 

O.  Andrew,  Esti. 

A.  E.  Scougal,  Emi.  • 
W.  W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dmin  - 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

J.  Clark,  Esq.  ■ 

D.  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

J.   L.    Bolwrtson,  Esq. 
C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
A.  D.  MUlar,  Esq.    • 

J.  A.  Maodonald.  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  - 
Dr.  Dunn  • 


O.   Cruden,  Esq.,  0,    Golden  Square, 

Aberdeen. 
J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  15,  Albert  Square, 

Dundee. 
R.  a.  Soott,  Esq.,  W.S.,  e,  Hill  Street, 

Bdinbundi. 
J.  Clark,  Esq.  (IntX  1S9,  Bath  Street, 

Ola^ow. 
R.  Hardie,  Esq.,  8,  Links  Flaoe.  Leith. 


M.  MacLeod,  Esq..  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glaegow. 


John  Clarke,  Esq.,  7  Chanonry,    Old 

Aberdeen,  Aberdeen. 
M.   Sinclair,  Esq.,  County  Bnfldlogs, 

Lochgilphead. 
J.  E.  Shaw,  Esq.,  County   Buildings, 

Ayr. 
J.  O.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Town  and  Comity 

Bank  BuilfUngs/Keith. 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Oiflce,  Duns. 
R.    D.    Whyte,  Esq.,    County  Office, 

Rothesay. 
J.  Young,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's  Office, 

Thurso. 
J.  Cuthbert.  Esq.,  Candleriggs,  AUoa. 
H.  Uutcheson,   Esq.,  115.  Wellington 

Street,  Glasgow. 
John  Robson,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Dumfries. 
J.    Stewart,    Esq.,    8.S.C,  8,  ThIsUe 

Court,  Edinburgh. 
J.  Mclsaac,  Esq.,  Elgin. 
J.    Mitchell,  Esq.,  County   Buildings, 

Cupar-Fife. 
R.    F.    Myles,   Esq.,    National    Bank 

Buildings,  Forfar. 
John  D.  Watson,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Office,  Haddington. 
Messrs.  Anderson    and    Shaw,  W.S., 

InTemess. 
A.  W.  Kinnear,  Esq.,  Stonehaven. 
W.  K.  Falconer,  E8q.,Kinr(«8. 
Adam  Brown,  Esq.,  County  Buildings. 

Kirkcudbright. 
W.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  County  Offices. 

Hamilton. 
J.  O.  B.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Linllthsow. 
U.  T.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Nahn. 
Duncan  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Kirkwall. 
J.  Ramsay  Smith,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Office,  Peebles. 
D.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Connty  Buildings, 

Perth. 
Messrs.   J.   and  J.  Caldwell,  County 

Buildh]gB,Paisley. 
Alex.  Ross,  Esq.,  Dingwall. 
Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Stormcmth  Darling, 

County  Clerk's  Office,  Kelao. 
John  Steedman,  Esq.,  County  Clark's 

Office.  Selkirk. 
Patrick  Welsh,  Esq.,  County  BuUdhigs, 

Stirling. 
Archibald  Aigo,  Esq.,'Go1iipie. 
C.  A.  McLean,  Esq.,  Wigtown. 
A.  SutherUnd,  Esq.,  Lerwick. 
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List  of  Schooi^  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Departjient 
as  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  under  Sections  62  and  63 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Berwick 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh    -        -        -        -        - 

Elgin 

Fife      .        -        ■                ... 

Forfar 

Haddington  ..-••• 
Kirkcudbright 

Linlithgow 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (Boys). 

„        High  School  for  Girls. 
Ayr  Academy. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy. 
Duns,  The  Berwickshire  High  School. 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Edinburgh  Royal  High  SchooL 
Elgin  Academy. 
Dunfermline  High  School. 
Kirkcaldy        „          „ 
Arbroath         „         „ 
Brechin            „          „ 
Forfar  Academy. 
Montrose     „ 

Haddington,  Knox  Inatitate. 
North  Berwick  High  School. 
Kirkcudbright  Academy. 
Glasgow  High  School. 
Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls. 
Hamilton  Academy. 
Linlithgow  Academy. 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School. 
Callander,  McLaren  High  School. 
Perth  Academy. 
Greenock  Academy. 
Paisley  Grammar  School  and  W.  B. 

Barbour  Academy. 
Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy. 
Galashiels  Academy. 
Falkirk  High  School. 
Stirling     „ 

May,  1907. 
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Report /or  the  year  1906  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

15th  October  1906. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  second 
Annual  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 

The  total  number  of  Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  in-  Inspection  of 
spected  this  year  has  been  109.  Aa  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables  |??"^?*'"^ 
given  in  the  Appendix,  more  than  half  of  these  are  either  schools  ^°  *" 
under  publi'^  .nagement  or  endowed  schools.  The  remainder 
are  in  privat  lands.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
whatever  du.  '^^  1906,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  supply 
has  reached  ;  .  limits  marked  out  for  it  bv  the  demand.  In  the 
meantime,  at  all  events,  the  endeavours  of  those  interested  should 
be  mainly  *  acted  towards  the  securing  of  greater  efficiency  in 
the  partici  tr  schools  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  also  towards  the  prevention  of  overlapping,  and  of 
conseque^  waste  of  effort.  A  year  ago  I  referred  to  this  last 
point  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  system  of  Higher 
Grade  Schools.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  remarks  then  made 
met  with  a  s;^pathetic  response  from  more  than  one  influential 
quarter.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight,  but  that  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the  communities  whose  mterests  are  involved  will  insist  upon 
friendly  co-operation. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  my  previous  explanation  HigherGrade 
regarding  the  place  and  function  that  belong  to  Higher  Grade  8«£ooi«- 
Scnools  as  constituent  elements  in  the  educational  machinery  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  growth 
in  their  numbers  still  continues.    The  total  stands  to-dav  at  141,  Their    num- 
of  which  127   are  public  schools  while  14  are  schools  under  ^  *pd  du- 
voluntary  management.      Their    geographical   distribution   is  *^*^'**'*<^'*' 
naturally  regulated  by  considerations  of  population,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  there  are  now  few  districts  of  Scotland  where 
a  school  of  this  type  is  not  fairly  within  the  reach  of  all  pupils 
who  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the  type  of  education  given. 
Hitherto  recognition  has  been  freely  accorded  wherever  the 
grounds  of  application  have  seemed  prima  facie  reasonable. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  actual  performance  will 
have  to  be  carefully  looked  into.      In  cases  where  promise  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  recognition  will  be  withdrawn. 

/    When  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  are  in  Their  import 
full  operation,  the  importance  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  ought  «ice  as  cen- 
to become  more  and  more  apparent.    It  will  be  to  them  that  in-  t^Liimr*  of 
tending  Junior  Students  will  mainly  resort  to  imdergo  the  course  Junior  Stu 
of  instruction  necessary  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.    For  dents, 
the  most  part,  the  duty  of  training  accepted  Junior  Students  will 
devolve  unon  the  Secondary  Schools,  this  being  a  task  for  which 
many  of  tnese  are  already  fully  equipped.    On  the  other  hand, 
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in  localities  where  no  Secondary  3chool  is  availahle  for  the  pw- 
Inflaenee  ofi  pose,  Higher  Grade  Schools  will  natizrally  devdop  their  curricula 
for^n^tnff  «<>  as  to  fit  themselves  for  recognition  as  J unior  Student  Centoes. 
of  TMchen.   The  influence  of  the  Eegulations  will  thus  be  widespread,  and 
their  beneficial  effect  may  be  expected  to  make  itself  felt  in  various 
wa]^s.     I  will  refer  to  only  one.    There  are  good  grounds  for 
anticipating  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  a  complete  change 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  monies  available  for  school  bursaries 
Tkeallooation  are  at  present  usually  distributed.    The  lines  on  which  it  is 
^School       desirable  that  reorganisation  should  fu-oceed  have  been,  put 
ursanes.      ^^foyg  i\^q  diiferent  County  Committees  in  the  form  of  a  Circiuar 
Letter.    If  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  are  acted 
upon,  the  result  will  be  to  substitute  for  ill-r^rulated,  imwhok- 
some  competition  a  principle  of  careful  selection,  well  calculated 
to  ensure  that  fair  play  is  given  even  to  those  whose  opportunities 
have  not  been  eaual  to  their  abilities.    Much  weigiit  will  be 
attached  to  a  pupil's  school  record,  as  properly  attested  by  his 
teacher. 
fo?S**lntCT-     ^^^i™^?  ^^^  7^^  under  review  it  has  been  foimd  poasiUe  to 
mediate  Cer'  ^^e  another  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  setting  the  Leaving 
tifieate  re-      Certificate  Examination  upon  a  footing  towards  wmch  tentatite 
modelled.       advance  has  long  been  proceedinjj.    The  regulations  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  have  been  entu'ely  re-modeUed.    Presentation 
at    the    Written    Examination,    and    also    at    the    Practical 
Examinations   in    Science    and    in    Drawing,  must   now   be 
simultaneous  for  all  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum,  aad  it 
is  intended  that  such  presentation  should  be  limited  to  the 
Lower  Grade.    The  Certificate,  when  awarded,  therefore  testifies 
to  the  successful  completion  of  a  definite,  well-balanced  course  of 

Kneral  education.     Two  further  points  are  of  great  importance, 
the  first  place  deficiency  in  one  subject  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  compensated  for  by  excellence  m  another.    In  the  second 
place,  in  estimating  the  final  results,  careful  considemtion  is 
given  to  the  school  nistory  of  each  candidate.    The  aid  of  the 
teacher  is  actively  enlisted  in  determining  the  question  of 
success  or  failure. 
Weight  at-         In  view  of  these  changes,  the  examination  just  brought  to  a 
t^hra'^    conclusion  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
recommenda.  anxiety.    It  was  felt  to  be  in  some  degree  an  experiment.    I  am 
tions.  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  events  have  completely  justified  the 

confidence  of  the  Department.  The  teachers,  as  a  body,  have 
risen  to  the  responsibiUty  that  was  placed  upon  them.  No 
candidate  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  was  rejected,  and  no 
leral  candidate  at  all  doubtful  was  accepted,  until  his  school  mark  in 
each  subject  had  been  carefully  scanned  and  collated  with  his 
written  papers.  The  labour  of  going  through  the  Schedules  was 
considerable.  But  it  was  materially  lightened  by  the  pleasure 
that  was  over  and  over  again  experienced  when  it  was  found 
possible  to  register  simple  acquiescence  in  the  headmaster's 
reasoned  verdict  on  the  attainments  of  his  scholars.  Miscalcula- 
tions, of  course,  were  not  unknown,  but  these  are  certain  to 
disappear  as  the  normal  standard  aimed  at  becomes  better  under- 
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Stood.  And  there  are  evidently  some  teachers  who  find  it  hard 
to  rid  themselyes  of  the  notion  that  presentation  should  be  made 
on  purely  speculative  principles.  Cases  which  su^ested  a 
deliberate  intention  to  mislead  were  fortunately  very  rare.  It 
was  onl;  here  and  there  that  a  school  mark  of  70  or  80  per 
cent,  was  put  against  the  name  of  a  pupil  to  whose  written  work 
the  most  generous  of  revisers  could  not  jB;ive  more  than  10. 
Still  the  very  fact  that  such  a  discrepancy  did  occasionally  occur 
renders  a  warning  opportune.  Any  repetition  of  the  offence  will 
entail  the  disqualification  of  the  whote  of  the  candidates  from 
the  school  with  which  the  irregularity  is  associated.  That  is  a 
severe  measure.  It  would  be  adopted  with  ^eat  reluctance. 
But,  in  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  the  Examination,  attempts 
of  the  nature  indicated  must  be  sternly  repressed. 

As  was  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  first  year  of  a  novel  system, 
misapprehension  of  the  r^ulations  was  not  infrequent.    Error 
or  confusion  due  to  this  cause  was,  of  course,  very  leniently  dctfdt 
with.    It  wiU  be  well  to  make  it  plain  that  the  rules  l^d  down 
must  be  enforced  with  greater  strmgency  in  fiitura    It  ma^  be 
helpful  if  I  indicate  some  of  the  commoner  misimderstandings. 
To  oegin  with,  the  marks  assigned  by  the  teacher  were  not  always  Necessity  for 
assessed  upon  a  common  standard  for  each  subject.    It  is  not,  of  assesBing 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  teachers  of  the  different  subjects  marks  upon 
will  necesaarilv  employ  one  common  standard  for  all  the  subjects  *fc^dlwd^ 
of  the  curriculum,  although  in  well-organised  schools  there  will 
certainly  be  approximate  uniformity.    All  that  is  re5[uired,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  Examination^  is  that 
the  marks  assigned  to  those  pupils  of  a  school  who  take  a 
particular  subject  should  be  at  least  relatively  accurate.    That 
is,  if  the  pupus  are  drawn  from  several  separate  classes,  there 
should  not  be  a  different  standard   used  for  each  class.    As 
presentation  is  normally  on  the  Lower  Grade,  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  this  were  also  the  standard  kept  in  view  by  teacher& 

Again,  it  was  not  alwajrs  realised  that  pupils^  no  matter  how  Pupils  should 
fer  advanced  they  may  be  in  certain  subjects,  ought  on  no  °®*  ^  P^- 
account  to  be  presented  until  they  have  actually  completed  a  Sej^have 
well-balanced  course  extending  over  a  period  of  three  jears.  completed 
Where  a  curriculum  has  been  approved  in  connection  with  an  ^^^  Course. 
Intermediate  or  Higher  Grade  School,  it  is  regarded  as  ipao  facto 
approved  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  also.    Schocns  which 
are  not  definitely  on  a  Higher  Grade  status  must  ultimately  Schools  not 
submit  their  Intermediate  curricula  for  consideration.     Until  q^^^*^^^ 
next  year,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a  provisionally  must  subjmr 
approved  curriculum  any  ^oup  of  subjects  that  is  m  reasonable  Curricula, 
conformity  with  the  conditions  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
as  originally  laid  down  in  Circular  340.     Curricula  that  fell 
short  of  this  minimum  were  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  candi- 
dates presented  upon  them  had  to  be  rejected.  • 

Once  the  approved  curriculum  has  been  completed,  the  pupils 
attainments  in  each  branch  ought  to  be  such  as  will  aUow  of  his 
submitting  himself  to  the  written  tests  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 
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Written  tests  Success  or  failure  in  these  is  not  decisive.    But,  for  some  time  to 
not  decisive    come,  the  written  papers  must  continue  to  play  a  part  of  Con- 
or Wlure!^*"  siderable  importance  in  the  scheme.    It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  managers  and  teachers  should  be  imder  no  misaporehenmon 
in  r^ard  to  them.    Circular  389  stated  that  all  canoidates  for 
the  Intennediate  Certificate  "  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  appioved 
curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that  examination.      Very 
R^olations   fe^  schools  had  greisped  the  full  significance  of  that  injunction, 
undmtood.    Furthermore,  presentation  must  m   simultaneous.    That  is,  a 
candidate  must  take  all  the  papers  in  the  year  in  which  he  is 
presented,  and  where  the  tests  set  are  practical,  he  must  also  be 
put  forward  for  the  practical  examination.    Isolated  successes 
gained  in  previous  years  should  be  disregarded  in  filling  up  the 
^hedule. 
^Tb«***^"^     Indeed,  at  the  stage  of  evolution  which  has  now  been  attained, 
sentedm*     there  ought  to  be  no  isolated  successes  to  tempt  misunder- 
isolated  sub-  standing.    So  far  at  least  as  the  Lower  Grade  is  concerned,  no 
jeou.  school  of  either  Intermediate  or  Secondary  standing  ought  to 

permit  any  nupil  to  sit  for  single  subjects.    The  Group  Oertifi- 
The  Group     cate  should  DO  the  aim  of  alL     If  this  advice  be  followed,  many 
Certi6o»ie     of  the  difiiculties  that  now  beset  headmasters  will  solve  theni- 
ain^aS       Selves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  anomaly  of  presenting  candidates 
on  the  Higher  Grade  for   the   Intermediate   Certificate  will 
automatically  disappear.    Our   general   regulations  are  being 
gradually  modified  to  facilitate  so  desirable  a  change  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  schools.    Thus  we  have  already  mscontumed 
Certificateaof  the  practice  of  issuing  "  documents  "  in  attestation  of  Lower  Grade 
^J^*"^*^®*"  Passes  in  single  subjects.    Where  it  is  desired  to  utilize  any 
longer  issued,  success  of  the  kind  indicated,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from 
some  other  examination,  the  Department  communicates  direct 
with  the  examining  body  concerned,  on  receipt  of  an  application 
from  the  candidate.  "  Documents  "  are  still  granted  in  attestation 
of  Higher  Grade  Passes,  but  firom  these  the  distinction  between 
Lower  and  Higher  has  naturally  disappeared.    Nor  do  pupils 
who  gain  a  Group  Certificate  receive  any  separate  "  documents  '* 
at  all.    In  a  word,  the  process  of  transformation  from  single 
subjects  to  group  is  going  steadily  forward.     It  should  receive 
a  strong  impetus  from  an  assimilation  of  the  ages  at  which 
presentation  for  each  is  permitted.    This  we  propose  to  efiect 
by   slightly   raising   the  limit  in  the  one  case  and  slightly 
lowering  it  in    the    other.    No    pupil    will   henceforward   be 
Alteration  in  admitted  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  unless  he  be 
age  limit  for  at  least  15  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  foUow- 
presentation.  -^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  which  it  is  desired  to  present  hun.    And  the 
age  qualification  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  identical. 
Coming  now  to  actual  results,  I  find  that  the  total  number 
of  Intermediate  Certificates  awarded  under  the  new  conditions 
Number  of    jg  ^^^jg  year  1,750.    In  comparing  this  with  the  corresponding 
CertifiwSlM    figure  for  last  year,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that 
awarded.       hitherto  no  candidates  have  been  presented  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  belief  that  they  were 
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on  the  point  of  leaving  school.  Now,  however,  we  ask  that  all 
pupilft  who  have  reacned  the  conclusiou  of  the  Intermediate 
stage,  shall  be  presented  for  the  Certificate,  irrespective  ot 
whether  they  are  to  remain  at  school  or  no.  The  Intermediate 
Certaiicate  thus  becomes  the  natural  passport  which  secures 
admisfiion  to  the  various  specialized  courses  whose  institution 
has  been  sanctioned  in  previous  years. 

Regarding  these  specialized  courses  there  is  not  much  new  Specialized 
to  remark.    The  number  of  schools  at  which  thej  are  recognised  cSmwes. 
remains  the  same.    But  there  is  a  distinct  mcrease  in  the 
mmiber  of  candidates.    Thirteen  boys  were  presented  for  the 
Technical  Certificate,  and  seven  of  these  were  successful  in  Technical 
securing  it.    For  the  "  Special  Group  **  Certificate  seven  candi-  Jf  ^  ^^^«' 
dates  appeared,  and  all  except  one  made  ^ood  their  claim.    The  certificates, 
results  m  connection  with  the  Commerci^  Certificate  were  much  xjnsatisfac- 
less  satisfactory.    Of  eleven  candidates,  drawn  from  three  schools,  tory  results 
no  fewer  than  ten  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  proposed  by  ^1  connection 
the  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department.    It  is  clear  that  Commercial 
the  whole  question  ot  Commercial  ifducation  has  been  as  yet  Certificates, 
but  imperfectly  threshed  out  by  those  most  deeply  interested. 
I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  some  definite  conclusions  may  be 
reached  m  the  near  future.    We  are  in  communication  with  the 
Committees  of  whose  formation  I  spoke  a  year  ago.    A  year 
hence  I  may  be  able  to  say  more. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  class  of  Specialized  Certificates  is  Army 
one  which  was  instituted  in  the  spring  for  the  benefit  of  intending  Certificates, 
candidates  for  the  Army.    With  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Army  Council,  the  Department  now  issues  Army  Certificates 
whicti  confer  upon  their  holders  the  right  of  exemption  from 
the  "  qualifying  examination  "  conducted  by  the  Army  Qualifying 
Board.     Applicants   must  l»c   pupils   of  approved  schools  and 
must  bo  not  less  than  17  years  of  age.    They  must  (a)  have  Conditions  to 
qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  terms  ^  fulfilled, 
of  Circular  389,  and  (b)  have  subsequently  continued  to  give 
regular  attendance  at  school  for  not  less  than  one  session,  pur- 
suing their  studies  according  to  a  definitely  planned  curriculum 
previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  l)epartment.    They 
are  not  subjected  to  further  examination  by  us.     Instead,  we 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  teachers,  subject  to  a  right  of  revision 
by  our  visiting  Inspectors,  and  subject  also  to  a  formal  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  headmaster  as  to  the  general  fitness  of  the 
candidate  for  service  as  an  officer.    We  have  already  approved 
five  schools,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  Army  List. 
Correspondence  with  reference  to  three  others  is  now  proceeding. 

During  the  period  of  transition  we  still  award  Intermediate  Award  of 
Certificates,  in  terms  of  Circular  340>  to  candidates  whom  the  Intermediate 
school  authorities  cannot  conveniently  present  under  the  new  |^®[^r^^ 
conditions.    On    the    present    occasion    the    total  number  of  circular  340. 
Intermediate  Certificates  thus  issued  was  300.    A  considerable 

5)roportion  of  these  were  gained  by  pupils  who  had  been  put 
brward  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  (TJhiversity  Group),  but  had 
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failed  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  success.    The  last  mendoned 
Certificate  remains  as  originally  described  in  Circular  840.    It 
was  this  year  granted  to  584  pupils,  a  most  gratifying  increase 
The  upon  the  highest  total  yet  attained.    I  trust  that  before  long 

Jj^^*jJJ|^^^  ®^  matters  may  be  ripe  for  development  here  too.  We  have 
mediate  already  infonned  Managers  that  we  ultimately  contemplate 
Certificate  requiring  that  no  pupil  shall  enter  on  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ultinatelv  be  ^^^^"^  Certificate,  in  any  form,  unless  he  has  previously  j)roved 
required  m  his  fitness  for  such  study  by  fining  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
pupilB  enter-  as  a  passport.  It,  therefore,  oehoves  those  Secondary  Schools 
(^rtmcate^  whose  Intermediate  Curriculum  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
Coune.  approved,  to  take  the  question  into  immediate  consideration. 

„  One  very  important  modification  has  still  to  be  referred  to. 

pa^^^  u>  be  It  is  a  step  wluch  has  not  been  resolved  upon  without  the  fullest 
diHcoDtinued  deliberation.  For  several  vears  it  has  annually  been  a  matter  of 
after  1907.  sorious  consideration  whether  the  Department  were  justified  in 
continuing  to  set  papers  of  an  Honours  Grade  in  the  various 
subjects.  However  useful  a  purpose  these  papers  may  have 
served  in  the  earlier  stages  ot  the  Examination,  and  however 
valuable  they  may  have  proved  as  a  stimulus  to  advanced  work 
in  a  few  schools  of  a  highly  specialized  type,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  dangers  that  they  now  involva  The  very 
existence  of  such  exceptional  provision  for  individual  pupils  is 
apt  to  foster  ambitions  that  are  unjustifiable  and  to  lead  to  over- 
pressure Besides,  the  nearer  we  get  to  a  properljr  articulated 
scheme  of  Leaving  Examinations,  the  less  room  is  there  for 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  growing  importance  of  the  group 
system  renders  the  abolition  of  the  Honours  Grade  practicallv 
inevitable.  In  1908  and  future  years  no  Honours  papers  will 
be  sot.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  desire  the  level  of  the 
best  work  to  fall.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  anxious  that  it 
should  bo  fully  maintained.  But  we  would  wish  it  maintained 
on  healthier  conditions  than  subsist  at  present  The  business  of 
the  Department,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  guarantee  that  pupils 
who  leave  a  Secondary  School  with  the  official  stamp  of 
approval  have  gone  through , a  sound  course  of  general  education, 
and  have  reached  a  certain  minimum  of  attainment  in  the 
essential  elements  of  that  course.  Our  main  concern  is  thus 
with  the  average  reouirement  that  can  be  iudiciouslv  exacted 
For  what  lies  l^yond,  the  hands  of  the  teachers  should  be  frea 
But  there  is  one  point  that  those  who  have  the  framing  ot 
secondary  curricula  should  bear  in  mind.  The  advance  our 
Secondary  Schools  have  made  in  recent  years  has  been  a  good 
deal  more  rapid  than  is  sometimes  realised.  If  there  is  to  be 
further  progress  in  individual  subjects,  the  pupils  must  be 
protected  by  a  limitation.  There  must  be  an  ever  increasing 
degree  of  concentration  in  the  highest  classes. 

Reports  of  With  respect  to  the  actual  work  done  during  the  past  yeiwr, 

nsiwctore.      ^^  hskve  received  a  more  than  usually  complete  series  of  reports 

from  the   Inspectors  who  have  visited  tne  different  schook 
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lluese  reports,  combined  with  the  observations  made  in  connection 
with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  by  the  various  revisers 
and  others,  provide  material  for  notes  on  several  points  of 
interest.  But  before  I  «iter  on  the  customary  review,  I  should 
like  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
Secondary  Schools  generally  have  welcomed  the  more  fully 
developed  system  of  inspection  which  was  inaugurated  a  year 
ago.  The  cnange  has  helped  to  banish  the  still  lingering  notion 
of  a  formal  parade  to  be  made  on  a  set  day,  and  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  useful  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  truer  con- 
cation  of  the  Inspector's  function.  Its  results  have  been  almost 
entirely  satis&ctory.  The  one  danger  we  have  to  guard  against 
is  imaue  interruption  of  school  routine.  This  possibility  is 
engaging  serious  attention. 

To  come  now  to   the   more    important   of  the  iudividual 
aub^^ts  of  study. 


English. 

li  il  cannot  be  said  that  the  complex  problems  presented  by  Progress 
the  teaching  of  English  have  been  satisfectorily  solved  in  our  ^®*°8  ™**^®- 
spools,  progress  in  the  right  direction  is  certainl3r  being  made. 
Sevetml  of  our  Inspectors  report  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  towards  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
schemes  of  work,  too,  indicate  a  distinct  advance.  Repetition  is 
being  more  constantly  practised.,  although  neither  the  selection 
of  passages  nor  the  mode  of  delivery  is  yet  as  good  as  could  be 
desired.  More  extensive  courses  of  Reading,  mcludii^  Home- 
Reading,  are  being  imdertaken,  and  there  is  more  evidence  of  a 
systematic  endeavour  to  map  out  the  curriculum  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  gradual  progression,  variety,  and  coherence 
in  the  study  of  the  subiect  as  a  whole.  This  latter  point  I 
regard  as  of  fundamental  importance.  Complaints  are  some- 
times heard  that  the  time  available  for  English  is  inadequate. 
This  is  not  the  defect  that  has  chiefly  impressed  our  Inspectors, 
What  they  feel  is  that  the  time  already  allotted  to  it  might  be 
better  distributed.  The  plan  of  instruction  should  cover  the 
whole  of  the  years  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  work  of  the 
successive  years  should  be  so  correlated  that  the  best  cumulative 
result  is  obtained. 

The  new  R^ulations  provide  for  the  recognition  of  teachers  as  Qaaiifictt 
speciaJly  quahfied  for  work  in  English.     With  the  advent  of  ^"Jj^^^ 
such  teachers  development  may  be  confidently  looked  for,  and 
there  are  other  subjects,  hitherto  classed  with  English,  which  the 
new  Regulations  are  bound  to  influence  powerfully.    History 
and  Qeography  have  long  been  regarded  as  mere  appanages  of  History  and 
"RnglipK  proper.     There  is,  no  doubt,  an  intimate  connection  Geography. 
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between  Eiurii.^h  and  Histonr  on  the  one  hand,  and 
HLsUifj  and  Geoenphy  on  \he  other.  The  doe  co-ewiinmrioii  of 
the  three  must  always  form  a  prominent  feature  of  e^eiy  vdi- 
ordered  scheiiie.  Equally,  however,  must  their  independence  be 
reali.se<l.  if  they  <ire  to  be  adequately  taughL  KngiiA  sieved 
under  the  a^pt'•:'t  of  laiuriiii:e-study/has  Imt  little  affinity  with 
GeotrraphY  a^  liiUke«l  to  Practical  Science.  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  unlif  at  lea>t  om-  lanrer  Secondary  Schoob  are  in  a  podtioii 
to  coriiman<i  the  services  of  an  approved  expert  in  eadi  of  the 
three  branches. 

Po<vsihly  the  ctt>iora  of  combining  History  and  Cre^raphy  with 
Entrlish  in  the  pupers  set  at  the  Leaving  Ortificate  Examination 
bi.^  tended  to  perpetuaite  the  current  view  of  their  relation  to 
cue  another.      The  combination  has  up  till  now  be»i  inevitable. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Honours  pap^s,  and  the  resolting 
simplification  of  the  Time  Table  it  will    become  possible  to 
imiiigurate  a  change.    In  1908  we  propose  to  divide  the  present 
Mo>h(ie$xumm  Higher  Gnwle  English  paper  into  three  parts.    English  proper  will 
"*  «r^i***      *^  dealt  with  in  a  pjiper  two  hours  in  leTigtL     Histoiy  and  Geo- 
LeaviDf^         graphy  will  luive  paj>crs  of  one  hour  each.     For  the  securing  of  a 
(:ertiHcate      pass  in  **  English/'  as  an  iwlated  subje^H,  some  measure  of  success 
Examinaikm.  ^^^  j^jj  i]^Yeii  must,  in  the  meantime  at  anv  rate,  continue  to  be 
indispensable.     No  corresponding  modification  will  be  made  in 
the  Lower  Gmde  paper,     f  he  burden  of  written  papers  at  that 
sUtgc  is  already  sufficiently  heavy.     I  hope  that  l^  and  by  we 
may  be  able  to  lighten  it 
R«porU  of         I  have  received  from  those  who  have  this  year  assisted  in  the 
'**^^"*^        revision  of  the  English  papers  a  set  of  particularly  valuable  re- 
ports.    It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in  those  referring  to  the  Lower 
Clrade,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this 
yearns  answers  actually  indicate  an  advance,  and  an  advance  in 
Adranee  in    the  most  profitable  direction.    There  is  testimony  to  an  improve- 
Lower  Grade,  lu^i^t  in  Composition :  expression  is  growing  more  natural  and 
arrangement  more  orderly.    Penmanship  is  very  satisfactory  on 
the  wnole,  the  offenders  (such  as  they  are)  being  generally  boys ; 
and  though  punctuation  is  indubitably  careless,  there  is  not 
much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  spelhi^  and  ^mmar.    This 
is  something.    But  more  important  stUl  is  the  improvement  in 
literature — ny    which    I  mean,  not  text-book   knowledge,  but 
genuine    first-hand   acquaintiuico  with   writers  like  Scott  and 
Dickens,  or  even  with  Shakaspejire.     As   for   the  Pamphnise, 
what  is  wanted  is  a  clearer  conception  of  the  real  function  ot 
that  exercise.     Paraphrasing  ought  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
process  of  interpretation.    As  a  test,  it  should  serve  simply  to 
show  whether  the  pupil  has  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.     But  in  our  Scottish  Scnools  the  habit  of  word  Tor  word 
parapnrasing  is  very  deep-rooted.     This  year's  results,  though 
not  good  in  themselves,  show  at  least  tliat  it  is  not  ineradicable. 

Alike  in  Lower  and  in  Higher  Grade  English  certain  of  the 
(juostions  set  this  year  w^ere  something  of  a  new  departure.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  a  success. 
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in  the  Higher  Grade  those  that  tquched  upon  literature  formed 
by  common  conisent  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  paper.    It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  answers  were  satistactoij.    They  showed  Weakness  in 
clearly  that  in  many  schools  the  literary  side  of  the  teaching  is  t^e  literary 
imdoubtedly  very  weak.     Even  the  knowledge  of  literarj^  history  TeachinK  ^ 
incidentally  revealed  was  often  vague  and  chaotic.     It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  teachers  of  the  subject  who  have 
a  very  imperfect  realisation  of  the  ends  at  which  they  ought  to 
aim.    To  them  I  would  commend  the  weighty  observation  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  revisers : 

''lliere  are  three  pointa  which  clearly  need  to  be  emphasised  in  the 
teaching  of  literature, — a  general  knowledge,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
however  little  way  it  may  go,  of  the  great  names  and  movements  of  English 
Literature ;  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  language  and  in  rhythm ;  and  some 
sense  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  call  '  architectonics,'  the  operation 
of  the  intelli^nce  in  works  of  creative  imagination.  None  of  these  things, 
in  simple  guise,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  of  17.  Without 
them  I  do  not  know  what  the  teaching  of  literature  means." 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  done  by  Higher  Work  of 
Grade  candidates,  there  is  some  difference 'of  opinion.    But  Higher  Grade 
the  resultant  impression  is  that  the  work  is  above  the  average  ^ve^^iwace 
of  recent  years.     Though  the  number  of  passes  is  probably,  and  of  recent 
the  number  of  really  excellent  performances  certainly,  no  greater,  years, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  levelling  up,  and   few  of 
the  papers  are  altogether  destitute  of  merit.    All  the  revisers 
agree  that  penmanship  and  spelling  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
that  formal  errors  in  grammar  are  rare.     The  essays,  too,  show  a 
growing  power  of  natural  expression,  a  welcome  abatement  in 
the  use  of  fine  writing,  and  more  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter.    There  are  still,  however,  man^  traces  of  sentimentality, 
of  literality,  and  of  poverty  of  imagination.     Nor  is  evidence 
lacking  that  here  and  there  the  teaching  of  Composition  has 
been  reduced  to  the  mechanic  art  of  getting  up  a  farrago  of 
commonplaces,  some  of  which  can  be    reproduced   whatever 
theme  an  examiner  may  select. 

Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  answers  of  all  were  those  Weaknesses 
given  to  the  questions  whose  subject  matter  was  most  nearly  in  the  study 
allied  to  formal  grammar.    It  is  plain  that  the  study  of  English  ^^  English. 
in  its  vocabulary  and  idiom  is  still  very  far  from  the  precision 
that  has  been  attained  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages. 
Drill  in  analysis  and  parsing  is  conscientiously  done.     But  these 
exercises  are  loo  often  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves,  whereas 
they  should  be  purely  ancillarv.     Like  paraphrasing,  they  should 
serve  merely  as  aids  m  the  cultivation  of  correct  understanding. 
Taught,  as  they  often  are,  dogmatically  and  without  regard  to 
historical  grammar,  they  have  a  numbmg  elBfecton  the  linguistic 
sense  of  the  pupils.    Let  me  quote  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  point  by  the  Chief  Examiner : 

"Anything  archaic  in  speech  or  syntax,  however  common  in  classic 
authors,  seems  to  bi^e  the  candidates ;  and  this,  like  some  other  weak- 
nesses, I  attribute  Uy  their  unfamiliarity  with  literature.  The  examina* 
tion  helps  to  form  the  speech  of  a  people.  Clearness,  logic,  and  exact 
modem  usage  seem  to  be  well  taught  The  danger  lies  in  the  other 
direction ;  the  best  English  speech  nas  always  preserved  a  freedom  and 
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elasticity  which  the  mmomr  ie:uon  is  apt  to  impair,  and  which  can 
be  learnt  only  from  the  reading  of  the  best  aatbcis,  or  from  conrers- 
ation  with  the  best  speakers,  ^^ith  the  progress  of  popolar  educatioa 
a  kind  of  miawna  of  pecUntry  is  creeping  over  Engltma  and  So^tland. 
There  ia  no  practical  cure  for  this  sare  m  literature.  In  onr  schoolB 
the  subianctive  is  moribund  or  dead.  But  it  lives  in  good  writwc, 
and  will  be  revived  hy  the  study  of  good  writing.  And  so  also  wi^ 
other  forms  which  are  killed  by  the  unintelligent  and  dogmatic  teaching  of 
logical  gmmmar.  ^ThLs  House  to  let '  is  good  English.  It  is  being  driven 
out  by  'This  House  to  be  let,'  which  is  ped>&ntic,  bad  English." 


HiSTOBY. 

The  questions  set  in  History  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  wore  this  year  puqM>sely  made  to  cover  a  somewhat 
wider  sweep  of  ground  tlian  has  oeen  usual  in  the  past.  Candi- 
dates were  given  an  opportunity  of  displayii^  their  familiarity 
with  outstanding  events  of  Scottish  Historv,  and  also  of  showing 
how  fiar  they  were  acquainted  with  the  leading  incidents  and  the 

feneral  drift  of  some  of  the  great  movements  that  have  made 
lurope  what  we  find  it  to-day.     These  Questions  have  broi^ht 
Neglect  of      out  in  clear  relief  a  very  si^ificant  result    Histoiy  as  stucfied 
Scottish         in  Scottish  Schools  is  practically  English  Histoiy  from  1066  to 
flisuwy.         1815.    Within  these  limits  there  is  sound  teaching  of  the  facts 
and  some  appreciation  of  the    picturesque  side  of  the  past, 
although  in  tlie  Higher  Grade  one  might  not  unreasonably  look 
for  greater  power  of    generalization  and  of  realizing  causal 
connection,  and  for  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  economic  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  lack  of  comprehensive  grasp  and  the  apparently  entire 
n^lect  of  Scottish  history  are,  however,  grave  defects.  As  to 
the  existence  of  these  weaknesses,  there  can  be  no  manner  ot 
doubt.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  remarks  made 
upon  the  latter  point  by  one  of  our  most  trusted  advisers,  himself 
an  Englishman : 

'*  I  must  once  again  animadvert  on  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most 
discreditable  ignorance  of  Scots  History  universally  shown  by  the  candi- 
dates. The  parrot-like  use  of  the  word  '  Britain '  seems  to  me  to  have  done 
much  more  harm  than  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scotsmen  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  separate  nist<^ry.  Because  we  must  be  careful  to  talk  of  the 
British  at  Waterloo  and  Inkemian,  the  children  make  a  point  of  talking  of 
the  *  British '  victories  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt,  and  take  satisfaction  in  the 
idea  that  William  of  Normandy  conquered  'Britain.'  The  essays  on 
the  Stuarts  revealed  blank  ignorance  of  Scots  Historv  before  the  union 
of  the  crowns.  To  most  candidates  James  YI.  was  as  devoid  of  parents  as 
Melchisedek.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  said  in  general  about  *  particularism,' 
it  is  surely  worthy  of  note  that  Scots  children,  whose  work  gives  ample 
evidence  of  Scottish  idiosyncrasies  and  even  prejudices,  are  totally  un- 
instructed  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know  what  text  books  are 
in  general  use,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  were  written  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  English  children,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  the  teachers  of  the 
candidates  whose  work  I  have  seen  are  either  unable,  or  think  it  unnecessary, 
to  supplement  the  contents  of  those  books  by  telling  their  pupils  anything 
about  the  history  of  Scotland." 
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It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  Your  Lordships  that  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  recently  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  prevalence  ofunsatisfactory  notions  regarding 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  suggested  that  it  is  in  the  schools, 
or  rather  m  the  school-books,  tnat  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
found.  The  matter  was  in  due  course  brought  under  the  notice 
of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  who  were  instructed  to  institute 
careful  enquiry.  As  a  result,  we  have  already  received  several 
useful  reports.  The  general  trend  of  these  is  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  the  written  papers,  and  to  show  that  the  whole 
question  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Managers.  In 
tne  circumstances  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  where  the 
real  solution  lies.  What  is  wanted — and  wanted  elsewhere  than 
in  S<X)tland — is  that  the  history  of  our  country  should  be 
studied,  not  from  an  English  or  a  Scottish  or  an  Irish,  but  from 
a  truly  British  point  of  view.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
have  regard  to  the  development  of  tnese  islands  as  a  whole. 
This  is  the  essential.  Over  and  above,  however,  for  Scottish 
children,  such  work  should  be  supplemented  by  some  more 
detailed  information  about  Scotland ;  and  for  the  older  pupils 
the  hmes  might  well  broaden  out  gradually  into  a  generaf  view 
of  the  great  movements  of  European,  if  not  of  Universal,  history. 

Geography. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that,  as  I  hinted  last  year,  ^   , 
Ge^raphy  is  still  very  far  from  becoming  the  educative  subject  inUach^of 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  made.     In  most  schools  it  seems  to  Geography 
be  conscientiously  taught  so  far  as  bare  facts  are  concerned. 
But  better  organisation  of  the  course  is  wanted  almost  everywhere, 
and  practical  instruction  is  virtually  unknown.     The  specially 

Jpalitied  teacher  is  urgently  called  mr.  That  is  the  impression 
ormed  by  the  visiting  Inspectors,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  the  wntten  papers.  Questions  demanding 
generalizing  power  were  left  untouched.  Isolated  details  were 
baldly  statM,  and  there  was  little  attem  j)t  at  discussioa  Physical 
or  realistic  geography,  which  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of 
Nature-study,  obviously  requires  to  be  encouraged.  It  may  be 
antidpated  that  the  institution  of  a  separate  Geography  paper  in 
the  Hjgher  Grade  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  this.  But  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  at  first  we  shall  proceed  very 
tentatively. 

Classics. 

A  year  ago  I  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  impressions  which 
tlie  answers  to  the  papers  set  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  had  produced  on  those  who  lent  us 
their  assistance  in  the  work  ot  revision.  This  year  the  staff  of 
examiners  is  practically  identical.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  able  to  testify  to  a  substantial  body  of  Marked  ad- 
aound  achievement,  to  a  marked  advance  in  some  points^  and  ▼u^ceui  some 

points. 
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even  to  a  certain  measure  of  real  distinctioiL    But  the  proportion 

of  unintelligent  and  unsatisfactory  work  is  still  disappointingly 

large.     It  is  much  larger,  relatively,  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  ani 

much  larger  in  Lower  Grade  than  in  Higher, — a  circumstance 

which  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  teaching  that  is  mainly  at  &ult. 

Tradition   still  forces  into   the  Latin  classes  a    considerable 

number  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  derive  more  lasting  profit 

from  an  easier  or,  at  all  events,  from  a  ditterent  subject.     From 

Too  many      this  point  of  view  the  continued  popularity  of  the  language  is  not 

embark  on      entirely  matter  for  congratulation.     Managers  and  parents  liare 

Stud  ^^^*        yet  to  realise  that,  if  Greek  is  for  the  few,  even  Latin  is  hardly 

*  ^*  for  the  many.     On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  but  a  particular 

application  of  a  principle  to  which  I  have  already  referred — those 

pupils  who  are  gifted  ^vith  a  genuine  aptitude  for  classical  studies 

ought  to  be  at  liberty,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their 

And  time  al-  school  life,  to  devoto  much  more  time  to  ancient  languages  than 

Wcher*staffe8  ^^  usually  possible  at  present.     Not  until  that  principle  is  more 

iainadeqwSe.  widely  accepted  will  the  general  level  of  classical  learning  in 

Scotland  be  appireciably  raised. 

I  may  mention  a  few  points  that  emerge  from  the  reports 
presented  by  the  visiting  Inspectors.    It  is  gratifying  to  note 
Qualifications  that  there  IS  general  agreement  regarding  the  high  average  of 
of  Teachers,   qualifications    possessed    by    Classical  teachers   m  Secondary 
Schools.    Formerly   there  was  a  vague  behef  that  a  limited 
range  of  knowledge  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  man's  being  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  class  of  beginners.    That  dangerous 
heresy  is  rapidly  disappearinff.     It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  understood  that  scholarship  must  begin  at  the  banning. 
Better  And  it  seems  certain  that  an  effort  after  better  metho&  is  dis- 

methods  ccrnible  almost  everywhere.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
employed.  Grammar  is  still  too  generally  taught  as  an  end  in  itself,  and,  in 
(Jreek  at  least,  old-fiishioned  grammatical  tezt-books  have  not 
quite  lost  their  vogue.  Quantities  are  receiving  much  more 
watchful  attention,  with  the  natural  result  that  scansion,  as  tested 
by  the  written  papers,  is  gradually  becoming  less  unsatisfactoij'. 
Improvement  But  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  pronunciation  is  not 
still  required,  yet  universallv  admitted.  Repetition  is  practised  with  greater 
regularity,  it  is  still,  however,  too  frequently  reffarded  as 
something  outside  of  the  ordinary  work — a  display  ror  special 
occasions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  intelligent  reading  of  the  ordinary  text,  and  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  training  of  the  ear — an  aspect  of  linguistic  study  which  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  most  serious  blemish  continues 
to  be  the  neglect  of  Realien,  the  lack  of  a  proper  background  of 
history  and  antiquities.  The  teachers  are  no  doubt  sorely 
tempted  to  err  in  this  way.  But  they  would  probably  find  it 
better,  even  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to  do  more 
to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  life  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Here  again,  however,  the  real  remedy  will  be  found  in  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  concentration,  ifGroekand 
Latin  are  to  get  their  due. 
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French. 

According  to    the    unanimous    testimony    of   the   visiting  Marktd 
Inspectors,  there  is  no  subject  which  has  made  greater  progress  P'^g'*** 
in  recent  years  than  French,    It  gains  in  popularity  every 
day.    Nor  IS  this  matter  for  surprise.    The  study  is  attractive 
and  educative  in  itself,  and  is  at  the  same  time  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  tendencies  of  the  moment.    The 
outlook  for  the  future  is  therefore  bright.     The  standard  of 
qualification  amon^  the  teachers  is  steadily  rising,  and  there  has 
been  a  genuine  stirring  of  the  waters  in  regard  to  method.   Much, 
however,  has  still  to  be  achieved.    Some  of  the  teachers,  for  Qualification 
instance,  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  spoken  French  to  ®' '^••**^®'*' 
make  a  right  use  of  oral  Uomposition.    And  there  are  others 
who,  thou^n  possessed  of  considerable  fluency,  lack  the  training 
that  a  disciplme  in  exact  scholarship  alone  can  give.    Again,  the 
newer  ideas  have  hardly  had  time  to  bear  fiill  fruit.    In  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them  properly  owing  to  the 
unwieldy  size  of  the  classes. 

It  would  appear  that  teachers  still  need  a  great  deal  of  help  Need  for 
towards  understanding  the  real  aim  of  modem  ways  of  treating  t*»orough 
f<H^gn  Uiiff uafires*    Many  do  not  yet  realise  that,  if  success  is  to  ^^Teadi^. 
be  attainea,  tne  use  of  the  '*  direct "  method  must  be  whole- 
hearted, energetie,  and  thorough-going.     There  must  be  no 
ikn<etiliiW68,  no  eountenancing  the  idea  that  the  {uieexse  ending  a 
speak^f  ^ves  to  a  word  is  not  a  matter  of  any  |»articular  moment. 
I«egle($t  to  guard  against  this  danger  inevitably  brings  the 
method  itself  into  discredit.     As  soon  as  the  pupils  put  pen  to 
paper,  the  defeot  betrays  itself  in  fiilse  concords,  in  wrong 
genders  and  iti  gross  syntactical  blunders.    Yet  these  are  the 
very  things  that,  properly  applied,  the  direct  method  is  so  tr ell 
calculated  to  banisn  from  the  schools. 

Several   Inspectors   report    that,  in    their    opinion,   formal  comtKMrition 
composition  is  overdona    It  has,  of  oourse,  a  place  of  its  own  in 
every  properly  organised  scheme  of  language  study.    At  present, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  too  much  attempted  in  this 
direction,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to ''  imitative  "  composition, 
— that  is,  composition  based  on  material  with  which  the  pupils  ^^^ 
are  already  femiliar.     Re-translation,   for  instance,  is  almost  ReaSSig. 
unknown  as  a  systematic  exercise.     I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
the  amoimt  of  literature  read  is  increasing.    This  appears  from 
a  glance  at  the  list  of  books  submitted   to  us    annually  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  individual  candidates  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination.     But  even  more  time  might 
very  profitably  be  devoted  to  what  must  always  be  a  most 
important  side  of  linguistic  study. 

Pronunciation  continues  to  improve.    In  this  connection  I  improvement 
would  like  again  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  for  an  interchange  jj^n"*'*"'^^** 
of  student-teachers  between  France  and  Scotland.    The  system 
is  developing  rapidly  along  satisfactory  lines.    During  the  past 
session  18  young  Sottish  teachers  were  sent  to  gain  experience 
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Interohange 
of  BtndAit 
teftcbMt 
between 
France  luid 
Scotland. 


French  in  a 
state  of 
traositaon. 


in  the  schools  of  France,  abundant  leisure  being  aUo wed.  them 
to  improve  their  own  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languagei  Iii  the 
same  way  7  young  French  teachers  were  received  in  Scottish 

schools,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  those  Managers  who  lent 
their  assistance  in  the  matter  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been 
ampJy  justified.  Our  Inspectors  speak  very  highly  of  the  use&l 
service  which  these  young  Frenchmen  ana  Frenchwomen  have 
proved  capable  of  rendering. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  French  we  are  in  a 
stage  of  transition.  The  leaven  of  improved  methods  is  steadily 
working,  but  its  effects  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
themselves  fully  felt  for  a  year  or  two  to  coma  The  written 
paners  furnish  clear  proof  of  this  in  more  than  one  respect.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  of  mterest,  if  I  again  quote  some  portions  of 
the  Chief  Examiner's  annual  report : 


Continued 
improvement. 


Free  Com- 
petition. 


Needs  stip- 
plementiag 


Translation 
from  French. 


LewKR  Gbadk« 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  progress  i-ecorded  last  year 
has  been  maintained  and  that  in  part  of  the  work  there  has  been  a  still 
further  advance.  Even  those  revisers  whose  strictures  are  most  severe 
allow  that  the  vocabulary  of  pupils  has  been  extended  and  that  greater 
facility  is  shown  in  oompoeing  and  stringing  together  simple  fVeacb 
sentences. 

"  The  reproduction  in  French  of  a  storv  read  out  in  Engliah  was»  cfti  the 
whq}e»  a  most  creditable  perfonnance.  This  year  a  fable  already  bioiiiar 
to  most  was  set.  It  was  almost  impossible  1x>  miss  the  main  points  er 
confuse,  as  not  a  few  careless  or  witless  pupils  did,  the  parts  of  cat  and  mice. 
The  Questions  to  be  answered  in  French  were  a  new  form  of  test  which 
served  excellently  to  discriminate  good  and  bad  teaching.  Failure  was 
largely  due  to  not  attending  to  the  question.  Instead  of  the '  few  lines ' 
reouired,  candidates  wrote  either  a  few  words,  or,  mostly  in  the  case  of 
girls'  schools,  a  few  paces.  It  is  not  ci-editable  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  candidates  should  have  mistaken  Samedi  for  Sunday. 

'^  It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  Compositions  done  on  question  1,  and  still 
more  from  the  failure  to  turn  the  short  sentences  in  question  4,  that  Free 
Composition  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  syatax  diilL  It  is 
easy  to  write  French  up  to  a  certain  point  and  evade  moet  of  thedifficolties 
of  the  compound  sentence.  To  give  a  particular  instance  which  this  year's 
uaper  hapDened  to  bring  into  prominence,  it  was  the  rarest  exception  to 
find  a  candidate  who  could  tackle  '  we  should  eat  only,'  ^  we  diould  be 
much  obliged/  'if  he  would  take/  ^it  is  time  he  should  know.'  It  was 
evident  that  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  difference  between 
'  should/  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  notional  verb  and  to  the  corresponding 
French  idioms, 

''  The  average  of  marks  ^ned  for  translation  into  English  has  certainly 
risen,  but  the  number  obtaming  anything  approaching  full  marks  conlannes 
to  be  lamentably  small.  There  is  still  a  general  complaint  among  retisen 
of  a  ^  serious  absence  of  brightness  [and  polish/  and  the  inference  I  diaw 
is  that  the  reading  of  French  is  not  nearly  extensive  enough.  There  is  no 
reason  why  under  the  New  Method  the  Reader  should  not  form  the.  basis 
of  instruction,  and  the  reading  should  certainly  include  some  poetry. 


HiGUK&  Grade. 

No  advance       «  j^  ig  disappointing  once  more  to  report  that  in  the  Higher  Grade  there 

on  last  year,  j^^^  ^iQ&a  no  progress,  and  in  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  revisers  a  distinct 

retrogression.    This  adverse  criticism  is  tempered  by  the  testimony  of  the 

majority  of  the  revisers  to  the  high  standard  in  French  narrative.    What 
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wtMfttated  last  year  is  no  longer  the  case ;  in  the  free  Composition  there  is,  p^  Com. 
tUfl  year,  a  marked  superiority  over  the  work  of  Lower  Grade  candidates,  poeition. 
At  the  same  time  itmast  be  acknowledged  tihat  in  the  narrative  the  French 
was  better  than  the  matter.  To  compose  a  story  on  a  given  theme  under 
presaure  of  time  is  a  task  in  which  most  grown-up  peop^  would  egreffiously 
fail,  and  little  in  the  way  of  originality  or  invention  can  be  expected  from 
boys  and  girls  at  school.  Yet,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made,  I  cannot 
but  eonclude  from  the  disjomted  and  wholly,  inartistic  stories  that  I  ex- 
amined that  this  most  useful  form  of  Composition  is  neglected  in  the  earlier 
stages.  The  performance  of  French  boys  and  girls  would  have  been  vastlv 
auperior.  The  fault  lies  rather  with  the  English  than  with  the  French 
teaching. 

••  A  warning  must  be  given  against  cramming  for  this  part  of  the  exam-  C'*"*«»»^« 
ination.     One  reviser   reports  that  stories  learnt  by  heart  were  freely 
introduced,  and  that  he  constantly  found  '  a  correct  sentence  (generally 
unnaturally  so)  sandwiched  between  sentences  full  of  faults  and  blonders.* 

*' '  Mediocre '  is  a  sunmiary  but  fair  verdict  on  the  set  composition.    The  Translation 
complete  failures  were  comparatively  few,  but  equally  few  were  the  candi-  into  French, 
dates  who  gained  two-thirds  of  full  marks.    Syntax  was  very  weak.    Such 
common  constructions  as  ^  I  might  have  spared  you,'  *  he  has  been  an  hour  French 
in  the  house,'  *  this  is  the  most  ioyful  hour  he  has  ever  given  us,'  '  we  Syntax, 
are  anxious  you  should  come,'  should  certainly  not  puzzle  any  intelligent 
pupil,  but  thej  did  puzzle  on  an  average  three  out  of  four.    The  explana- 
tion, I  take  it,  is  that  although  French  syntax  is  quite  as  complicated 
and  difficult  as  Latin  syntax,  this  fact  is  hardly  yet  realised  by  head- 
inasters,  and  the  same  results  are  expected  in  French  as  in  Latin^  to  be  pro- 
duced in  half  the  time. 

*The  prose  passage  of  French  set  this  year  was  easier  than  ^i^d  rpj^^^j^^jj^j^ 
a-fid  most  obtained  on  it  three-fourths  of  full  marks.    An  extraordinary  f ^^^^  French, 
number  of  candidates,  however,  mistook  8ol  for  8(deil  twice  over,  and  wrote 
in  consequence  utter  nonsense.    The  verse  on  the  other  hand  was  distinctly 
harder,  and  was  not  well  done.    It  is  worth  noting  that  few  had  heard  the 
name  of  Seneca. 

HONOITES. 

"^  In  Honours  there  were  fewer  presentations  than  last  year,  but  the  pro-  ^^^ 
portion  of  passes  is  about  the  same.  Ftqgreas. 

" The  Free  Composition  has  greatly  improved,  but  in  the  Set  Composition  Composition, 
there  is  little  if  any  advance. 

"  Good  candidates  who  gained  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  full  marks  on  the  Asnggestion. 
former  only  secured  from  20  to  36  per  cent,  on  the  latter.  I  would  suggest 
as  a  useful  exercise  for  advanced  pupils  to  translate  striking  passages  from 
the  book  they  are  reading,  and,  after  their  versions  have  been  carefully 
corrected  by  the  teacher,  to  re-translate  them  after  an  interval,  compare 
them  with  the  original,  and  finally  learn  the  text  by  heart  or  master 
it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  their  own  version  before 
thera.  This  is  the  good  old  Ascham  method  which  has  quite  gone  out 
ef  fashion,  but  of  this  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  constant  imitation 
that  the  art  of  French  Composition  can  be  ac<^uired.  The  essays,  as  a  rule, 
weiB  too  long  and  too  rhetorical.  More  simplicity  and  less  effort  to 
be  idtomaticai  are  the  quUities  to  be  aimed  at. 

'^  The  translations  into  English  were  about  on  the  same  level  as  last  Translation 
year,  but  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  poetry.  of  French. 

"  In  the  annotations  of  the  extract  from   Comeille  there  was  some  Explanatory 
advance  on  last  year's  work— somewhat  less  of  wholly  superfluous  gram-  Notes, 
matical   notes— but   very  few  detected  and  still  fewer   illustrated  the 
real  difficulties  and  archaisms.    For  pupils  many  of  whom  are  themselves 
preparing  to  become  teachers  such  an  exercise  is  most  profitable,  and  it 
torms  part  of  every  teaching  diploma  in  France*" 
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Position  of 
German  in 
Scottish 
Schools. 


Improved 
methods. 


Chief  features 
of  this  year's 
Examination. 


Kesnlte 
enciii.r..ging. 


German. 

One  rivets  to  find  that  in  a  laige  number  of  Bchools»  perhaps 
indeed  in  the  majority,  German  sUuids  on  a  somewhat  preoanous 
and  uncertain  footing.  In  ahnost  all  cases  the  number  of  pupils 
stud^dng  the  language  is  small,  and  too  often  the  time  devoted 
to  it  is  inadommto.  1  raaj  repeat  the  hope  I  expressed  last  year 
to  tho  efloot  that  this  eclipse  is  only  temporary,  A  great  many 
of  tho  toachors  are  well  qualified,  both  by  U  niversity  study  and  by 
residoTico  abroad,  t/>  handle  the  subject  effectively.  In  some  of 
tho  smaller  schools,  however,  part  of  the  work  has  had  to  be 
rolo^T^at^d  to  instructors  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  ba  thoroughly 
comiwtont,  and  who  arc  often  unable'  to  make  successful  use  of 
the  more  modem  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  pupils  who  suffer  most  in  this  respect  are  beginners.  The 
laying  of  a  sound  foundation  is  of  capital  importance. 

Here,  as  in  French,  oral  methods  are  making  decided  headway. 
It  is,  however,  but  too  clear  that  the  principles  essential  to  then' 
succefisful  application  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  assimilated. 
Oral  driU  is  not  systematic  enough,  or  else  it  passes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  becomes  stereotyped  within  the  limits  of 
a  lew  stock  questions  and  answers.  And  there  should  be  more 
repetition,  rronunciation  touches  a  fairly  high  level  in  some 
schools.  But  it  is  not  yet  grappled  with  on  scientific  principles, 
as  it  ought  to  be  at  the  very  outset  The  new  sounds  oannot  all 
be  learned  b^  imitation  alone,  and  teachers  would  find  that  in 
German,  as  m  all  other  languages,  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  phonetics  could  be  turned  to  excellent  account. 
As  is  only  natural  where  the  time  is  unduly  limited,  the  range 
of  continuous  reading  overtaken  is  seldom  sufficiently  wide. 

This  year  the  style  of  questions  set  in  the  written  papers  was 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  bring  the  test  more  nearly  into  line 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  that  are  now  becoming  popular  in 
the  schools.  The  report  which  the  Chief  Examiner  makes  on 
the  result  is  decidedly  interesting: — 

'*  The  chief  feature  of  this  year's  ezamioaiion  was  the  absence  of  aepaiate 
grammar  auestiouB  from  tne  papers  set  Whilst  in  previous  years  a 
gradual  reduction  had  already  taken  place  in  tlus  respect^  this  year  the 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  candidates  was  tested  solely  by  means 
of  translations  of  connected  passages  and  detached  sentences  and  by  froe 
composition.  As  a  result  of  this  elimination  of  specific  grammar  qnestioiis, 
the  papers  were  rather  shorter  than  in  former  years,  thus  giving  tne  cancii- 
datea  somewhat  more  time  for  carefuUy  considering  and  revising  their 
work  ;  and  a  certain  improvement  on  the  average  results  of  tEe  last 
few  years  might  thus  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Nor  have  these 
expectations  been  entirely  disappointed.  Generally  speaking,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  percentage  of  absolute  failures  as  in  former 
years,  nor  did  one  meet  so  frequently  with  translations  betraying  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  original  passages  ;  further,  comparatively 
few  papers  were  left  unfinished  On  the  whole,  the  results  obtained  in  the 
Lower  and  Higher  grades  were  distinctly  encouraging,  being,  indeed,  such 
as  might  make  one  look  forward  to  a  time  whan  Qerman  will  tws  its 
full  share  in  the  mental  training  afforded  in  Scottish  Schools, 

"While  the  formal  side  of  grammar  was  leas  markedly  accentuated  in  this 
year's  papers,  it  should  be  clenrly  understood  that  the  Department  does  not 
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thereby  eonntenance  any  relazatioQ  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  systematic  Room  for 
grammatical  and  syntactic  drill  of  their  pcipils.    At  all  stages^  not  excepting  impro  veme:  t 
the  Honours  Grade,  there  still  is  mach  room  for  improvement  in  the  know-  in  ctitain 
ledge  of  the  oitlinary  forms  of  accidence  and  the  most  elem^tary  rules  of  respecu. 
syntax.    Only  it  is  not  by  the  mere  getting  up  bv  heart  of  grammatical 
naracQg  ms  and  lists  of  irregular  formations,  or  of  rules  of  syntax,  but  only 
oy  the  a  ctual.use  of  such  forms,  and  the  systematic  practieai  apjHication  of 
such  rules  that  a  more  accurate  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  living  ^mui" 
language  is  to  be  obtained.    The  German  scriut  was  used  by  all  but  a  vety  ^'^^P*'* 
few  candidates .  and  in  most  cases  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  wav." 

I  may  add  a  sentence  with  regard  to  the  scheme  for  an  ei-  Exchange  of 
ehan^  of  student-teachers  between  Scotland  and  Prussia.    In  J^Jera 
the  circmnstances  already  explained,  one  could  hardly  look  for  between 
so  marked  a  de^ee  of  success  as  has  attended  the  corresponding  Scotland  and 
arrangement  with  France.    But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  ^^"■®*'*- 
The  Fruaaian  Government  is  most  coroially  sympathetic.    And 
the  system  will  undoubtedly  develop  when  the  popularity  of 
German  in  our  schools  is  re-establishea.    At  present  the  arrange- 
ment with  Prussia  provides  for  men  teachers  only.    A  proposal 
niade  by  the  Department  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  women  has  been  very  favourably  received,  and  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  are  proceeding. 


Spanish. 

There  are  some  signs  that  Spanish  is  likely  to  receive  increas  signs  of 
ing  attention  in  our  Schools.    But  as  yet  the  semblance  of  a  increasing 
bc^nning  is  all  that  has  been  made.     It  is  of  course  only  in  the  **'«°**°°- 
great  commercial  centres  that  we  could  expect  the  language  to 
DC  taken  up.    Even  there,  however,  its  growing  importance  from 
a  business  point  of  view  is  but  taintiv  realized.    This  year  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.    But  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory.    As  a  rule  the  translation  into  English  was  But  work  not 
careless  and  showed  ignorance  of  many  ordinary  Spanish  words  satisfactory. 
and  phrases,  and  the  composition,  though  not  lacidng  in  idio- 
matic expression,  was  disfigured  by  many  grammatical  mistakes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reproduction  m  Spanish  of  the  short 
story  read  aloud.    The  simple  idiomatic  Enghsh  sentences  were 
not  rendered  correctly  into  Spanish  by  any  of  the  candidates. 
In  a  word,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
serious. 

Gakuc. 

Tour  Lordships  will  recollect  that  last  year  was  the  first  ReEnlt« 
occasion  on  which  Gaelic  made  its  appearance  in  connection  gnitifyij>g. 
with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  very  gratifying.  The  average  mark  obtained 
was  surprisingly  hign,  and  there  was  good  evidence  of  wider  read- 
ing than  mignt  have  been  anticipated.  The  work,  indeed,  was  of 
such  solid  quality  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
level  would  this  year  be  maint-iined.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
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Orthoffraphy 
the  only  un- 
satisfactory 
feature. 


Statistics  as 
to  distribu- 
tion of 
candidates. 


that  our  fears  of  a  £EiUii]^  off  have  proved  grouJldleas»     The 
Chief  Examiner  writes  9s  follows  :-^ 

"  The  remarks  ivhich  I  ventiired  to  offer  regarding  the  quality  of  votk 
shown  in  last  year's  examination  are  almost  word  ior  word  applicable  to 
tins  year.  The  papers  set  on  both  occasions  were  of  the  jame  character, 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  Gaelic  passage  read  was  this  year  repro- 
dnced  in  English  instead  of  in  Gaelic.  The  papers  were  also,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  equal  difficulty.  The  diction  of  the  Gaelic  passage  to  be  turned 
into  English  (Question  1)  waa  quite  grasped  by  nearly  all  the  oaodidates, 
but  the  point  of  one  or  two  idioms  was  missed  by  several  of  them.  One 
could  observe,  in  not  a  few  instances,  especially  among  the  younger  candi- 
dates that  they  felt  the  force  of  the  Gaehc  phrase,  although  tney  were 
unable  to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The  English  passage  prescribed 
for  translation  into  Gaelic  was  in  familiar  dialogue  and  was  evidently 
understood  and  even  appreciated  by  practically  lul  the  candidatea  But 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  rendering  offered.  Many  of  the 
papers  gave  what  one  would  be  prepared  to  accept  as  an  accurate  transla- 
tion expressed  in  literary  and  idiomatic  Gaelic,  the  few  marks  deducted 
bein^  due  to  more  or  less  defective  orthomphy.  Others  abounded  in 
localisms  which  required  considerable  familiarity  with  Gaelic  dialect  to 
recognise,  disguised  as  they  too  frequently  were  by  eccentric  spelling.  As 
in  last  year's  papers  so  in  this,  the  Gaelic  orthography  is  the  only  unsatis- 
factory feature/ 

The  eMlanation  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  Gaelic  pc^is 
is  probably  twofold.  The  candidates  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
older  than  the  great  majority  of  candidates  presented  in  other 
subjects.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  are  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Again,  they  are  all  practically  bi-lingual.  This  is 
ensured  by  the  stringency  of  our  oral  test  And  the  mental 
discipline  thus  implied  has  helped  to  develop  their  inteHigence. 
The  Chief  Examiner  has  brought  together  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of  candidates  over  the  (Wic- 
speaking  area : 

*^  Of  the  107  candidates,  60  come  from  Roes^shire,  8  beincf  from  the  main* 
land  (7  of  whom  are  from  the  single  parish  of  Gairloch)  and  42  from 
Lewis.  Inverness-shire  sends  37  candidates, .  Of  these  only  3  are  from 
the  mainland.  Skye  accounts  for  18 ;  North  Uist  for  8  ;  South  Uist  for 
3  ;  Harris  for  3  j  and  Barra  for  2.  Only  12  candidates  come  from  Argvll, 
of  whom  the  mainland  suppties  6,  and  the  islands  4  (3  from  Islay  and  1 
from  Tiree).  Sutherland  sends  8,  all  from  the  Western  and  Northern  sea- 
board. On  the  Western  mainland  from  Lochinver  in  Sutherhmdshire  |o 
Ballachulish  and  Easdale  in  Ar^ll,  there  is  not  a  single  candidate  except 
from  the  parish  of  Gairloch.  No  candidate  comes  from  the  following 
islands,  which  are  all,  or  chiefly,  Gaelic^speaking  :  Gigha,  Jura,  Oolonsay, 
Mull,  lona,  Coll,  £igg,  and  Baasay." 


Beneficial 
eflfect  of 
modem 
methods  of 
teaching. 


M4IHCMATIOS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefioial  effect  that  is 
being  produced  upon  Mathematical  study  by  the  inf^ion  of 
modem  methods  into  the  teaching.  One  of  the  most  immediate 
results  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
subject  Several  Inspectors  point  out  that,  whereas  it  wa$ 
common  a  few  years  ago  for  girls  in  Secondaiy  and  latermediate 
Schools  to  omit  Mathematics  entirely  from  their  curriouhim, 
such  an  irrational  proceeding  is  now  the  exc^ion.    Wheith^ 
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the  fidl  vai«e  of  tke  new  Mpects  <rf  the  work^  has  y^t  been 
adequately  realized^  is  much  less  certain.    But  at  least  it  is  a 
^elear  gain  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  <miekened,  increased  in- 
and  that  the  essential  unity  erf  the  ditierent  branches  is  Decerning  ^^^^  shown 
more  and  more  generally  apprehended.    The  ultimate  educa-^^"** 
tional  advantage  ought  to  be  great.    What  has  hitherto  seemed 
meanii^less  to  pupils  can  now  be  made  plain  by  practical 
demonsta^ion  wherever  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  is 
properly  correlated  with  theory.    It  is  in  the  neglect  of  such 
correlation  that  danger  lurks. 

As  regards  Arithmetic  our  Inspectors  report  that  manipula-  Arithmetic, 
tion  is  usually  accurate,  although  here  and  tnere  the  need  exists 
for  stricter  insistence  upon  accuracy  of  computation.  Principles 
are  not  always  well  understood,  and  in  some  quarters  mechamcal 
methodic  continue  to  be  employed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  ^eater  attention  is  bein^  paid  to  securing  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  processes  mvolved  asf  well  as  to 
insisting  on  a  proper  apprehension  of  those  generalisations,  the 
true  understanding  ot  which  makes  easy  the  transition  from 
Arithmetic  to  Algebra.  One  Inspector  observes  that  decimals 
are  not  used  nearly  so  freely  or  so  naturally  as  is  desirable.  *  It 
appears  that  manj^  pupils  still  prefer  the  most  unwieldy  vulgar 
fraction  to  the  simplest  decimal.  This  is  a  very  serious 
Weakness. 

In  Algebra  the  attempts  to  blend  the  new  method  with  the  Algebra, 
old  are  nreauently  too  crude.  Some  teachers  begin  the  subject 
in  the  traditional  manner,  and  do  not  make  use  of  generalised 
Arithmetic  till  near  the  end  of  the  course.  As  a  matter  of  feict, 
ordinary  arithmetical  notions  should  be  regularly  employed  from 
the  beginning,  and  simple  problems  of  an  interesting  type  should 
be  prominent  from  the  outset.  Graphical  studies  are  now  pur- 
sued almost  everywhere,  and  Algebra  has  benefited  materially 
by  the  change.  But  in  some  schools  the  introduction  of  graphs 
is  postponed  until  too  late  a  period  in  the  pupil's  career.  They 
should  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  possible.  Our  Inspeo- 
tora  recommend  that  the  first  practice  should  be  upon  curves 
whose  direction  changes  ccmtinuously.  Abrupt  change  requires 
an  amount  of  discussion  which  it  does  not  always  receive,  while 
curves  Coi;^isting  really  of  a  number  of  isolated  points  are  seldom 
adequately  explained. 

'  I  learn  from  the  reports  that  good  work  has  been  done  in  Geometry. 
Geometry  during  the  past  session,  but  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  might  often  be  improved.  The  sequence  chosen  is  not 
alwim  well  adtoted  to  give  due  promintoce  to  the  two  aspects 
of  the  stndv.  The  teacher  should  aim  at  following  a  logical 
ixmrse  in  which  each  inductive  proof  shall  be  followed  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  deductive.  Hjr  some  of  the  best  teachers  this 
has  been  done  with  remarkable  success,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  how  needless  is  the  fear  that  Geometry  treatedpiactically 
will  lose  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.    There  might 
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be  jrround  fdr  that  apprehension  if  practical  and  experimental 
won  were  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  ieft  no  room  for  logical 
deduction  and  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  leare  school  unable  to 
carry  out  geometrical  reasoning  except  with  the  aid  of  rale  aoA 
compasses.  But,  up  to  the  Lower  Grade  Stage  at  least,  there  is 
no  such  risk  involved  in  the  use  of  the  newer  methods. 

As  usual,  I  append  some  observations  on  the  nhrittea  wotk,  m 
the  shape  of  a  brief  report  drawn  up  bythe  gentteman  who  acted 
as  Chief  Examiner  in  Mathematics.  They  lorm  a  useful  si]p|ds- 
ment  to  what  I  have  said  above,  illustrating  very  aptly  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  visiting  Inspectors. 

^'The  general  character  of  the  mathematical  work  continaes  to  be 
satisfactory,  although  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  as  if  the  increased 
time  giyen  to  graphical  work  had  interfered  with  the  systematic  stady  of 
geometrical  reasoning.  As  a  role  the  s^le  is  satisfactory,  ahhoogh  sobm 
candidates  lose  marks  by  neglecting  the  insktietioBs  on  the  cows  ol  the 
books,  which  direct  that  detailed  calculations  diouid  be  ^vea  in  their 
proper  place  as  part  of  the  proof  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  pkMced  at 
one  side  or  struck  out  with  the  pen.  In  cases  where  cancttdates  are  directed 
to  answer  two  out  of  the  five  questions,  it  is  found  that  in  certan  schook 
nearly  all  the  candidates  answer  three  or  more  questions.  In  fatoze  aoch 
a  practice  will  lead  to  loss  of  marks. 


LOWSR   OSADE. 


Qeometry  "  I.^In   this  paper,  which   consisted  of  questions  on  Geometry  and 

and  Geo-       Geometrical  Drawmg,  the  general  character  of  the  work  was  satia&ctocy. 

metrical         As  a  rule,  the  bookwork  was  well  known,  and  the  ea^er  riders  were  soooess- 

Drawing         fi^ly  solved.     Geometrical  constructions  were  generally  well  done^  but 

8y®f*"y       angles  were  sometimes  made  with  the  protractor,  when  a  geometrical  con- 

satufaQtory.    struction  was  asked.    Definitions  were  seldom  well  given,  and  in  many 

cases  a  tondencv  to  loose  and  unsatisfactory  reasoning  was  shown,  assmnp- 

tions  beinj^  made  without  any  reference  to  the  propoeitiona  by  wliidi  th^ 

are  established.    As  £uclid's  order  is  not  now  insisted  on,  it  is  more  than 

ever  necessary  that  candidates  should  show  clearly  on  wnat  basis  tbeir 

proofs  are  founded 

Alflebra.  "  H.— On  the  whole  the  work  was  satisfactory,  showing  a  grasp  of  the 

mrinc^>les  of  elementary  Algebra,  and  written  with  cave  and  aeataen. 
Graphs  were  generally  well  constructed,  but  hardly  any  of  those  who  liiad 
the  thenuometer  graph  gave  any  reason  for  aasmfting  it  to  be  a  straight 
Sumeweak*    line.    Weakness  was  sometimes  shown  in  the  arithmetical  results,  some 
ness€8«  candidates  not  bein^  able  to  extract  square  roots,  or  to  give  an  answer 

correct  to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation.  SelutioBS  cf  qmdnliin 
equations  by  formula  still  occur  in  several  schools,  with,  in  many  cases, 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  Frgofs  of  idei|tittefi  were  asldoiii  kigiadly 
arranged.  In  a  simultaneous  equation,  the  pairs  o(  yalues  of  tb$  roots 
were  seldom  properly  coupled. 

Paper  some-   ."  HI.— This  paper  proved  more  difficult  than  had  been  a»ticipated-*a 

whatdifficult,  circumstance  for  which  due  allowance  was  made  in  assessing  the  rB8ult& 

but  work,  as  The  work  was  as  a  whole  good,  but  in  many  cases  the  candi&t«  failed  to 

a  whole,  good,  ffasp  the  full  meaning  of  tbe  questions,  or  neglected  to  give  the  answer  in 

the  form  cusked.    The  necessary  explanation  of  each  step  was  too  often 

OQutted,  and  in  some  cases  the  arrangement  was  confused  ana  erai  unin* 

telligible.    Decimal  fractions  were  often  unnecessarily  induced  Mrnvnlf^ 

forms.    The  metric  system  is  becoming  better  understood. 
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HlOBER  QbADB. 

*  I.— Great  care  haa  been  taken  to  teach  tlie  eandidateB  to  draw  geooiAtri*  Figures 
oai  fignraa  aconrately;  bat  Ihe  kno^i^ledga  of  geometheal  reasoniiig  is  sot  bo  accurate,  but 
satisfactory.    In  many  eases  candidate«,  instead  of  ffivioK  the  fNroofs  asked,  reaeoning  no-, 
stated  that  they  followed  from  '  standard  theorems.'    Tlus  was  especially  ao  satisfaG- 
the  case  in  answering  qisiestions  on  the  concurrence  of  straight  lines.    In  tory. 
some  cases  it  appeared  as  if  the  very  accuracy  of  the  figures  1^  caused  the 
candidate  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  geometrical  proof  as  apart  from 
verification  by  drawing. 

**  IL--The  work  showed  skpae  of  careful  preparation,  and  was  as  a  rule  oi  Careful 
satisfactory  Busrit    The  bookwork,  however,  was  frequently  less  well  done  preparatiou. 
than  the  examples.    The  question  on  graphs  was  generally  well  answered.  Smm 
In  the  question  on  mensuration,  errors  were  often  due  to  forgetting  that  weaknesses, 
sc^ds  have  three  dimensions,  or  to  ignorance  of  the  expression  for  the 
volume  of  a  sphere.    In  simplification,  errors  were  often  due  to  omission  to 
collect  like  terms  and  simpfify  the  expression  as  far  as  possible  at  each 
step.    The  style  was  generally  neat  and  orderly. 

^  UL — ^A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  candidates  showed  a  satis*  Instruction 
factory  knowledge  of  elementary  trigonometry,  indicating  that  the  instruc  sound  and 
tion  is  in  genera!  sound  and  intelligent.    The  work  was  as  a  whole  neatly  intelligent, 
written,  and  illustrated  by  satisfactory  diagrams.    Weakness  was  often  Some  defeats, 
shown  in  answers  to  questions  on  bookwork,  owing  to  a  deticioDcy  in  clear 
explanation  and  in.  the  definition  of  the  syuiboh  employed.    The  graphical 
work  had  also  various  defects.    Verification  diagrams  were  frequently  too 
small  and  without  sufficient  explanation.     Many  candidates  failed  to 
observe  diat  a  table  of  tangents  is  also  a  table  of  co-tangents.    Where  the 
graph  was  well  drawn,  it  was  often  incorrectly  read.    It  should  be  noticed 
tnat  angles  cannot  be  read  with  the  protractor  nearer  than  half  degrees 
but  that  lengths  on  squared  paper  may  oe  read  to  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Honours. 

"  G«met%y, — Most  of  the  candidates  showed  by  their  iMiswen  tiiat  thev  v^^i^  ^ot 
had  read  the  work  prescribed  for  the  examination,  and  several  schoc^  had  unifermly 
evidently  taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  their  pupils  were  fit  to  be  presented ;  good, 
other  schools  sent  in  candidates  so  unfitted  that  some  of  them  appeared  to 
think  that  l^e  product  of  line  segments  was  the  same  as  the  sum.    The 
diagiams  were  m  some  cases  careless,  in  others  very  good,  and  in  a  few 
ki^anoes  unnecessarily  elaborate.    A  oommon  and  serious  fault  was  to 
easume  as  a  previous  theorem  the  main  part  of  the  proposition  whose  proof 
was  asked. 

*'  Algebra^^On  the  whole,  very  good  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  shown.  Work  wry 
and  the  questions  were  as  a  rule  answered  in  good  style,  the  reasouing  well^iftir, 
arr<iiiged,  and  the  writiM  very  fair.    In  some  cases,  however,  tiie  answers 
were  marred  by  a  lack  of  careful  attention  to  detail. 

^  Trigonomtiry.^r'A.  minority  of  the  candidates  showed  a  ^ood  grasp  of  Some  un- 
the  subject,  obtaining  more  than  half  mack^    The  minority,  however,  satisfactory 
possessed  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  and  showed  great  features. 
weakness  in  deaUng  with  es^ponentials  and  eraphs.    In  many  cases  candi* 
dates  who  attempted  (aometunea  sueceesfulTy)  to  Qolve  the  harder  riders, 
failed  altiig^ther  in  the  easipdr.  ho(Q](w«»-k  qu^rtions,  showija^  that  their 
readijig  ha«  been  too  lapid,  and  had  not  been  acccmtpaaied  by  sufficient 
revision  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  subject.    There  were  also  candidates  who 
appeared  to  be  wholly  out  of  their  depth,  and  wrote  out  answers  without 
aoy.  logical  sequence  or  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  some  of 
t^f^  not  appearing  to  have  ^y  uotion  of  an  angle  greater  than  180. 

Adoitxokal  Subjboto. 

^  ElemewU  of  Dynamics.-'The  work  was  on  the  whole  good  aud  appeared  Work,  on  the 
to  ifidioate.a  general  advance  in  tile  eAciency  of  the  instructio&.    A  larfs- whole,  good. 
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propartion  of  the  candidates ^  however,  failed  to  give  a  dear  stHtemeit  of 
tlie  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  comparative]^  few  made  uae  of  thew|iiai»d 
uaper  to  draw  an  accurate  diagram  of  velocities.  There  was  also  a  freqaent 
lack  of  exactitude  and  completeness  in  the  answers  in  which  explanation 
was  required. 

Work,  fts  a  "  GeometriccU  CanicB.— The  work  was  as  a  whole  of  fair  merit^  and  several 
whole,  of  fair  candidates  showed  a  highly  creditable  knowledge  of  the  subject  When  the 
demonstrations  were  really  understood^  they  were  written  out  in  a  complete 
and  lucid  manner,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  evidence  that  the  meaning 
of  the  proposition  was  only  vaguely  seen.  Vagueness  was  also  a  common 
fault  in  definitions,  and  the  figures  were  not  so  good  as  in  the  geometry 
papers,  being  frequently  out  of  proportion,  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

"  Analytical  Geometry,— K  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  prindnles  of  the 
subject  was  shown,  the  style  was  in  general  careful,  and  good  solntioiis  of 
the  problems  were  sometime?  deduced  from  carefully  drawn  figures.  The 
chief  defect  was  the  omission  to  state  the  geometrical  reasons  for  the 
analytical  steps. 

**  Higher  /)i/na«»u».— One  or  two  schools  sent  up  very  poorly  prepared 
candidates,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  was  of  satisfactory  char- 
acter as  regards  attainment,  style  and  accuracy.  Some  of  the  iMipeis  con- 
tained very  pleasing  results^  giving  clear  indications  of  careful  and  inter- 
esting lessons.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  reasoning  emplojred  was  of 
a  character  hardly  suited  to  schodboys,  and  as  a  result  looseness  was  shown 
bodi  in  phrase  and  thought.  Questions  in  Kinematics  and  Elinetics  were 
better  answered  than  those  on  Statics, — in  these  the  explanations  were 
badly  expressed,  or  marred  by  omissions.  In  Hydrostatics  the  principles 
appeared  to  be  understood,  but  careless  mistakes  often  occurred.** 
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Experimental  Science  continues  to  be  developed  on  sound 
and  well-considered  lines.  In  both  Secondary  ana  Intermediate 
Schools  the  course  at  present  being  followed  embraces,  as  a 
rule: — (1)  Measurements  of  length,  area,  and  volume;  (2) 
Elements  of  (a)  Hydrostatics,  (6)  Heat,  and  (c)  Light;  (3) 
Elementary  Cnemistry.  Where  more  than  three  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  the  subject,  or  where  the  curriculum  includes  a 
fourth  year  of  study.  Magnetism  and  Electricity  are  usually 
taken  up.  Too  often,^  however,  these  later  studies  appear  to ,  be 
entered  upon  with  insufficient  mathematical  knowledge  an4 
without  the  necessary  preliminary  praotical  acquaintance  with 
Dynamics  upon  which  they  are  so  largely  dependent  The 
result  of  this  is  never  satisfactory. 

A  close  correlation  between  Mathematics  atul  Experimental 
Science  is  being  generally  maintained.  Some  parts  of  the 
earlier  work  in  Science,  e.g.y  measurements  of  length  and  area, 
are  now  commonly  dealt  with  in  the  Mathematics  class-room, 
so  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  in  the  Laboratory  is 
steadily  diminishing.  Nor  is  this  the  only  direction. in  wmch 
the  time,  given  to  Science  is  really  time  spent  on  Mathematica 
The  calculations  which  are  necessary  in  connectioii  with  the 
various  experiments  famish  admirable  practice  in  securing  ex- 
pertness  and  accuracjr  in  Arithmetic.  Ijie  opportunity  afforded 
lor  acquiring  familiarity  with  decimals  is  a  specially  oonspieuons 
advantage. 
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more  ground  than  the  iinmber  of  hours  allotted  to  the  subject 

iPTOuld  warrant.     Fuller  experience  may  be  expected  to  remedy  ^^^^J^tsUj^^^f 

this.    Inadequate  diseussioo  of  experimental  cxerciseH  m  another  exerciaea. 

defect  which  hjis  to  be  watehed  carefully.     I  may  quote  from 

one  of  our  Inspectors  a  warniug  wbicli  those  eoucerued  would 

do  well  to  lay  to  heart 

"  Unlesi^  frejjuent  oc cations  are  afforded  for  eoufercnoc  ou  class  results,  ^ 
di verge iieuSj  and  conclualimwj  the  work  in  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  fierier  of 
more  or  less  isolated  operations  in  whicb  the  puiiih  are  found  not  only  lack- 
ing in  their  gmsp  of  the  ^ubjecta  of  study,  but  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  units  they  are  using  and  in  their  understanding  of  the  couatante  they 
have  determined. '^ 

It  would  also  be  welt  if,  in  addition  to  more  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  individual  experlmenLs,  periodical  '*  reviews  "  of  the 
experimental  work  were  entered  iii  the  reeord  books,  to  be  in 
fcUFn  discusaed,  so  that  the  pupils  might  acquire  a  more  compre. 
hensire  idea  of  the  meaning  of  series  of  connected  experiments 

The  laboratories  in  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Schools  are,  in  proWsion  of 
moat  cases,  convenient,  well-furnishedj  and  reasonably  equipped.  laboratorieB 
Taken  all  over,  the  teachers  are  well-qualified.     The  chief  thing  ^^^J^^*^""^ 
lacking  Ls  an  adequate  discipline  in  experimental  work  and  in  048^5, 
,tlie  use  of  instruments.    The  summer  course  of  instruction  al 
the  Glasgow    and    West  of  Scotknd  Technical    College   was 
primarily  mtended  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly  useful  to  many. 

The  number  of  pupils  prGsentcd  for  passes  in  Science  at  the  Increai^eln 
Jjeaving  Certificate  Kxammation  again  shows  an  increase.    The  ^^'"j^/'^^^ 
percentage  of  successful  candidates  also  rises  steadily,  and  that  i^l^  ^* 
without  any  lowering  of  the  minimum  standard.      Headmasters 
i^id  teachers  are  realising  more  fully  tlieir  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  presentation.    It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the 
case  of  almost  exactly  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  schoolB 
the  Examiners  were  able  to  accept  the  teacher  s  hat  without  any 
modification  whatever.     In  a  further  large  proportion  only  one  ^^^Mna 
or  two  pupils  who  had  been  considered  douotful  by  the  teachers 
were  rejected.     Regarding  the  character  of  the  work  the  Chief 
Examiner  reports  that  he  has  nothing  new  to  say.     Progress  is 
steady,  though  slow,     l*ractical  work  is  generally  better  than 
theoretical,  pointing  to  the  need  of  more  frequent  dii^cussion.     A 
very  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
were  put  forward  for  "  approval ''  in  Science.     In    the   great 
iDAjonty  of  cas^  they  were  accepted 


With  respect  to  the  n  in  Drawmg  ^^^^x^  ^f    ^^^ZS^^^^' 


spectors  report  jn  iomB  1 5iv,^|l^  ^1  er  on  enthusiasxn  ^.  ;^  ^"^^  w 
doiil^t  that  the  ^enernl^^  ^^pO^c  the  wovk  is  st  c.^\.  V^*  . -i.->-^^^^^V 
all  over  Seoilaiul  j/W/j  |^  L^t  ^^  ^  ,i,ia  favour  ^vi 


aU  oyer  SeofJamJ,  'I'l-lnL  Lt,   .  O^.      ^■^,.o^^,,  ^vltK  w\V\^ 

joct  IS  being  r<%wt/tY/i  n^r    /' ,y^'    Tf^  ^^^^  ^1'  f^^-^^^i^K     %^^  .^  ' 
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inclined  to  treat  it  with  indifference,  shows  how  thoroughly  its 
educational  side  is  being  developed.  Old-fashioned  methods  are 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Interest  in  the  work  is  growing,  and 
the  pupils  show  a  better  appreciation  of  the  form,  texture,  light 
and  shade,  and  colour  of  tne  things  they  study:  The  wisdom  of 
riring  full  freedom  to  the  teaehers  has  been  amply  Tindicftted. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  they  forge  themselves  fresh  chains. 

The  results  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  Chief  Examiner's 
report.  It  touches  on  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  print  it  in  extenso  : 

"  The  number  of  schoola  presenting  candidates  in  Drawing,  as  weU  as 
the  total  number  of  candidates  actually  presented,  again  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  correspoitdiiig  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
The  werk  all  over  gives  the  impfesuoo  of  a  steady  advance  botli  in  intn- 
tkm  and  execution.  The  teachers,  too.  are  risinff  to  a  better  senee  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  selection  of  canaidates,  although  in  some  cases  there 
is  still  a  tendency  to  throw  on  the  Examiners  the  onus  of  rejecting  even 
obviously  weak  candidates.  This  tendency,  however,  is  fast  ffiflapfnaring 
in  the  light  of  a  better  uaderstsnding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  ol  tk» 
examination. 

"  In  support  of  this,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  record  a  greatly  incrataed 
percental  of  successes  in  the  examination  this  year.  Althou^  other 
causes  may  have  had  their  influence,  this  increase  is  no  doubt  msonly  due 
to  the  0dnend  improvement  in  the  work  and  to  the  moie  careful  selection 
of  canmdates  by  the  teachenL 

**  The  conception  of  Drawing,  especially  in  the  bettw-eeuipped  scbools, 
has  broadened  considerably,  but  even  in  smaller  schools  wkere  the  oppor- 
tunities are  much  leas  favourable,  a  welcome  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  noticeable.  Teachers  and  scholars  alike  are  no  longer  content  with 
a  mere  outline  representation,  or  an  outline  drawing  lightly  shaded, 
formerly  the  main  obiectives  in  many  schools,  but  are  impelled  to  seek  the 
greater  truth  throu^  a  rendering  in  full  tone  or  tone  and  colour  in 
relation  to  environment.  In  schools  where  the  drawing  instruction  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  trained  art  master,  this  is  no  doubt  some- 
what difficult  to  attain,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  thfe  examinatmn 
m  drawing  for  Leaving  Certificates  has  been  the  means  of  showing  tibe 
way. 

''  The  largely  increased  use  of  backgrounds  for  sin|[le  ol]tject8  and  groups, 
and  for  flower  studies  as  well,  has  been  of  much  service  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  faithfulness  in  the  representation  of  objects  both  natural  and 
fashioned.  The  selection  and  grouping^  of  objects  for  representation  show  a 
marked  improvement  this  year.  Objects  better  in  form  and  colour  are 
findinff  tiieir  way  into  the  schools,  there  is  less  incongruous  gioniMQg  of 
t^e  suojects  of  study,  and  harmony  in  the  colour  schemes  is  being  sought 
for.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  value  of  this  is  hardly  sufficiently 
recognised. 

'*  Tone  and  colour  studies  of  windows,  doorways,  roofs,  parts  of  dass- 
rooms,  corridors,  and  staircases,  and  other  interior  and  exterior  studies,  are 
being  included  in  the  work  of  a  number  of  schools  with  great  advantage. 
An  increase  in  this  type  of  representational  work  would  be  welcome. 

"  In  Nature  representation  the  colour  silhouette  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  the  flat  wash  of  colour  over  a  shaded  pencil  drawing  is  less 
in  evidence  than  formerlv.  Genuine  tone  and  colour  studies  hav&  to 
a  large  extent,  taken  the  places  of  these  less  satisfactory  methods  of  colour 
representation.  In  a  few  schools  progressive  Nature  drawing,  and  the 
systematic  observation  and  recording  of  |)lant  and  animal  growth,  have 
been  made  subjects  of  special  studiea,  with  interesting  results. 
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^'  Modelling  ia  clay  and  casting  from  the  olay  models  made,  are  professed  clay  Model- 
in  a  number  of  schools,  and  the  work  is  eainmg  in  (]^ualit^  ;  but  stud^  of  ling, 
form  tihrough  this  valuable  medium  should  be  more  m  evidence  than  it  is. 
Probabfy  the  limited  facilities  for  modelling  afforded  in  most  schools 
account  for  its  being  so  little  practised. 

"  The  work  done  under  the  head  of  applied  design  shows  steady  improve-  Design. 
ment,  and  the  designs  carried  out  in  the  actual  materials  reach  a  higher 
standard,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  than  ever  before.  Designs  for 
embroidery,  lace-making,  woodwork,  stencilling,  and  other  suitable  pro- 
cesses, planned  by  pupils  in  the  art  rooms,  have  been  successfully  reahsed 
bv  them  in  the  needlework  and  manual  instraction  departments  in  some 
of  the  better  eauipped  schools.  A  healthy  correlation  oetween  the  art  in- 
struction and  the  work  done  in  other  departments  of  these  schools  is  thus 
being  established  and  maintained.  In  some  schools  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  craft  of  embroidery  is  being  fostered. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  who,  having  already  passed  in  Drawing  for  the  Inenase  in 
Leaving  Certificate,  were  presented  for  endorsement  of  their  certificates,  has  number  ef 
more  thEun  doubled  since  last  year.    The  kind  of  work  done  is  oonsiderably  P&^sea* 
Yaried,  but  in  a  ffood  many  cases  candidates  have  confined  themselves  to  a 
continuation  oi  their  former  work,  carrying  their  representations  oonsider- 
ably nearer  to  completeness.    Well  realised  tone  studies  in  black  and  white  Continoation 
and  in  colour  have  thus  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  endorsement  °^  Studies, 
candidates'  work,  but  a  number  of  applied  designs  executed  in  the  actual 
materials,  detailed  botanical  drawings,  castings  from  clay  models,  and  other 
studies,  were  also  put  forward. 

^^  The  general  character  of  the  endorsement  work  is  on  auite  a  high  level, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  portfolios  contain  many  excellent  studies,  but  there  la 
room  for  further  development  of  the  work  on  this  plane.  For  some  of  the 
examination  tests  the  endorsement  candidates  were  asked  to  select  and 
arrange  their  own  croups  for  representation.  In  the  schools  this  principle 
should  be  extended  to  all  endorsement  students,  and  where  practicable,  to 
others  who  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage.  In  the  case  of  praspective 
teachers,  it  is  specially  important.'' 

C!oM;tf£ROiAL  Subjects. 
CoMMERCUL  French  and  Commercial  German. 

The  results  of  the  j^pers  set  in  these  subjects  proved  once  Results  agahi 
more  to  be  disappointing,    In  Commercial  Irench  the  defects  disappoltit- 
pointed    out    in  previous    years   were  again  apparent.      The*°^' 
Composition  showed  a  lack  of  neatness  and  commercial  style, 
whilst  grammatical  errors  were  frequent.    It  was  evident  from 
the  translation  of  the  market  report  that  the  candidates  were 
unacquainted  with  many  ordinary  English  business  terms.    The 
work  of  the  pupils  presented  in  Commercial  German  was  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory.    Their  Composition,  though  not  free 
from  grammatical  errors,  indicated  that  they  possessed  some 
knowle^e    of   German  commercial   phraseology.      Here  too, 
however,  ignorance  of  everyday  Engush  business  expressions 
was  common. 

Book-keeping. 

The  majority  of  the  candidates  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  ^°?*'®*^8« 
elementary  book-keeping.    The  use  of  the  Cash  Book,  Invoice  princiSf^^^ 
Book,  Day  Book,  and  Ledger  was  generally  well  understood,  satisfactory, 
mistakes  being  caused  more  by  want  of  thought  than  by  want 
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of  knowledge.  In  the  Ledorer,  many  candidates  still  post  entries 
direct  to  the  ProAt  and  Loss  account,  instead  of  to  separate 
accounts  for  the  different  classes  of  income  and  expeuaitura 
The  treatment  of  the  Journal  was  less  satisfactory,  many  omitting 
the  opening  entries,  and  a  majority  omitting  the  closing  entries. 
The  explanatory  narrative,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  correct 

1'ournal  entry,  was  omitted  in  nearly  every  case.    As  a  rule  the 
^rofit  and  Loss  account  and  the  Balance  Sheet  were  well  framed. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 


Work  very 
fair  on  the 
whole. 


The  first  paper  was  very  fairly  worked  on  the  whole,  but  it 
was  curious  to  observe  that  candidates,  who  gave  correct  answers 
to  percentages  and  other  questions  requiring  some  consideration, 
often  made  mistakes  in  addition  and  multiplication.  In  the 
second  paper  the  more  ordinary  arithmetic  problems  were  well 
worked  out,  including  Questions  dealing  with  stocks  and  the 
decimalisation  of  parts  ot  a  pound ;  but  few  gave  correct  answers 
to  a  question  involving  knowledge  of  the  Metric  System,  or  to 
the  question  on  equalisation  of  payments.  The  question  on  the 
gold  currency  was  answered  frequently  in  a  confused  and  some- 
times in  a  grotesque  manner,  but  the  essential  principle  seemed 
to  be  understood. 


Reference  to 
Tables. 


Propoeal  to 
alter  date  of 
Written  Ex. 
amination. 


In  accordance  with  thd  naulkr  (AisfJom, 'Statistical  Tables  are 
appended  to  this  Report,  providing  a  concise  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  funds  available  for  the  support  of 
Higher  Education  have  been  administered  during  the  past  year. 

As  Your  Lordships  are  aware  the  desirability  of  altering  the 
date  of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion is  at  present  under  consideration.  The  development  of  the 
system  imperatively  demands  longer  time  for  deliberation  before 
tne  final  results  are  reached.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  will 
curtail  the  opportunity  for  spasmodic  effort  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  The  force  of  that  objection  will  disappear  as  soon  as  it 
is  realised  that  what  we  now  aim  at  is  to  secure,  with  the  aid  of 
the  school  authorities,  a  reasoned  verdict  on  the  pupil's  whole 
career.  In  the  event  of  its  being  found  advisable  to  carry  out 
the  change  in  1907,  an  announcement  as  to  the  decision 
arrived  at  will  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


I  haA^e  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  STRUTHEBa 


To  the  Rigkt  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Goun^U 
on  Education  in  iScotland. 
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TABLE 


1804- 

Statemento  of  Income,  Expenditure,  and  LUbilitiee  of  Secondary  SchooLi  sharing  in 


No. 

NAMX    or    SCHOOL. 

— —  • 

IN< 

Balanca 
<lfinhaMlX 

• 

ConnKNiCkMC 
ofBuihor 
other  Fwdi 

TownCoondL 

SdMlVSM 

BaekaaoH 

1 

AberdMii  Glrh' Hlffh  School 

£    a   d. 

A   s.   d. 

84    8    4 

£    a.   d. 

£    a  4. 

vm  4  6 

2 

- 

419  16  10 

184    0    0 

2,188  JtkJ 

S 

Arbtoa«h  High  Bchool         

- 

75    0    0 

280    0    0 

7B7   41: 

4 

AyrAcftdemy 

- 

96    0    0 

95    7    0 

2^   9  i 

6 

Brechin  High  School            

21    7    4 

80    0    0 

- 

877   S  1 

6 

CalUiHtor.  McUron  High  Schoo 

— 

- 

876    0    0 

~ 

7 

DmnfriM  Academy  . . 

287  11    8 

140    0    0 

181  11    8 

1,480  1:   !■ 

8 

495  16  10 

180  16    8 

~* 

i.on  u  . 

9 

Dmu,  BerwiduUre  High  School     .. 

60    0  11 

- 

- 

2*J    1   T 

10 

Sdlnbnrgh,  Boyal  High  School 

- 

886  18    2 

17  IS    7 

2457    0  . 

11 

Elgin  Academy                   

- 

181    0    4 

26    6    0 

449  IS  5 

12 

Ailkirk  High  School           

_ 

- 

lOO    0    0 

2»  Itl* 

18 

Forfar  Academy      .. 

- 

200    0   0 

169  17  11 

i»:  :  i 

14 

QalMhtolB  AcadMny            

48    6    6 

- 

— 

288  11   t 

Ifi 

Ohugow  High  School          

- 

670    0    0 

- 

tjsa  0  s 

la 

Glafgow  High  School  for  Glrk 

- 

•      - 

- 

4.439  10  V 

17 

Goran.  UlUheMl  School 

- 

- 

— 

TTl    9  6 

18 

Greenock  Academy 

880  14    1 

146    0    0 

48    8    4 

2,080  15 

10 

Haddington,  Knox  Inatitute 

179  15    4 

42  16    6 

77    0    0 

412  17  : 

20 

Hamilton  Academy . . 

107  19    0 

- 

49    S    8 

l;900   7   1 

21 

Inrlne  Royal  Academy        

10    2  10 

116    0    0 

— 

M«7  «  » 

22 

Kelso  High  School 

- 

- 

- 

612  U  t 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

278  12  10 

114    0    0 

196  18    4 

S12   S  i 

24 

Kirkcadbright  Academy 

— 

224    9    2 

900    0    0 

190  18  ' 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

54  11  10 

- 

59    8    8 

SB6   6    > 

03 

Montrose  Academy.. 

178    8  10 

180    0    0 

87    9    1 

1,008   2   .* 

27 

Korth  Berwick  High  School 

127  19  10 

- 

— 

89    I    9  ; 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

600  12    9 

60    0    0 

119  12    8 

1.506   9  t 

29 

Peebles  High  School           

- 

100    0    0 

— 

198  W  * 

80 

Perth  Academy 

- 

271  14    0 

168  16    0 

^306   S   J 

81 

SUrling  High  School           

- 

226  17    4 

608  16    4 

S.S18  18   1 

82 

'  Stranraer  High  School        

250  16    0 

146    0    0 

— 

402   :  ■ 

Carried  forward 

£.989    8    7 

4,887  18    4 

2,861    Z   6 

aMoei6  1 
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Grant  under  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  last  Financial  or 


XbdTS. 

No. 

anU  from 
»minitt«»eB 
Buivhs  aud 
UDttoB  for 
eeonduy. 
ducaUon 
lerfSaXb) 
KdQcattOD 

a    AcooDnt 
ot]and)Act, 
1802. 

OranU  from 

tlon  Depart- 
ment under 
Kinate  of 
27th  AprO. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Bduea^ 
Uon  Depart- 
ment for 
Science  and 
Art 

FiEtymente  out 

of  the  School 

Fond. 

Loan  raised 

for  Enlarge- 

meut  ox 

School. 

Inteceat  on 

Bank 

Deposits. 

Other 

Sources  of 

Income. 

Total 
Income. 

£    B.  a. 

600    0    0 

£    B.     d. 

76A    0    0 

£    9.    d. 
164  18   8 

£     >.    d. 
2,863    7    6 

£     B.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

72    6    7 

£•    8.     d. 
6,842    5    7 

500    0    0 

760    0    0 

380    4    0 

2,571    9    9 

675    0    0 

— 

78  14    9 

7,663    4    2 

250    0    0 

760    0    0 

288  16    0 

701    8    8 

- 

- 

— 

8,142    8    2 

497  17    6 

600    0    0 

- 

969    1  11 

~~ 

.     - 

216  1  a 

4,520  17    1 

860    0    0 

600    0    0 

170  18    1 

860    0    0 

• 

40    0    0 

1.849    7    8 

136  18    0 

860    0    0 

84    4  10 

124  11    8 

- 

— 

— 

1,009  16    8 

102    0    0 

760    0    0 

250    8    7 

801  IS  11 

- 

- 

17    7    0 

4,101    4    6 

S80    0    0 

700    0    0 

702    9    1 

100    0    0 

— 

76  18    7 

8,657  11    2 

,000    0    0 

860    0    0 

127  10    5 

- 

- 

— 

IS  10  4 

1.786  12    8 

850    0    0 

600    0    0 

81  14    2 

3,828  17    6 

- 

— 

— 

7,872    8    6 

285    0    0 

660    0    0 

112    2    6 

608  14  10 

- 

— 

0    9    8 

2,108    5    8 

S60    0    0 

760    0    0 

878  18    0 

1^1    6    2 

— 

— 

— 

8,444    4    9 

250    0    0 

600    0    0 

294  18    6 

160  16    6 

- 

- 

— 

1,772  14    4 

218    6    4 

860    0    0 

- 

106  18    0 

- 

— 

— 

1,012    1    0 

,600    0    0 

760    0    0 

79    2    9 

5,011    2    9 

- 

- 

1  12    6 

13,634  18    8 

880    0    0 

600    0    0 

- 

2,S99  16  10 

- 

- 

— 

8,819    7    8 

.072  10    0 

600    0    0 

91    9    7 

992  16    4 

- 

— 

- 

8,528    5    4 

660    0    0 

760    0    0 

808  19    4 

978    4  10 

— 

6,882    1    7 

100    0    0 

850    0    0 

106  IS    4 

282  19  11 

— 

14  17    0 

610    5    2 

2,026    8    4 

19 

660    0    0 

700    0    0 

486  10    4 

665    2    8 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

8,949    7    9 

20 

240  16  11 

760    0    0 

480  10    6 

718    9    7 

- 

18    7 

8  19    6 

8,601  16    6 

21 

667  13  10 

860    0    0 

7    7    8 

94  18    4 

— 

— 

8    0    1 

1,525    6    0 

22 

SI9  16    0 

600    0    0 

267  14  11 

496  11    0 

— 

2  11    6 

79  18    6 

8,070    8    4 

23 

280    0    0 

400    0    0 

108  17    4 

71    1    2 

- 

- 

26    0    2 

1,476    1    4 

24 

410    0    0 

600    0    0 

117    9    6 

412    8  11 

- 

.      — 

100  10    1 

2»080    9    7 

25 

270    0    0 

760    0    0 

640    8    9 

608  19    7 

- 

4  11    4 

186    0    0 

8,687    0    8 

26 

100    0    0 

860    0    0 

104    0    8 

402  10    2 

- 

1    6    0 

— 

1,174  \8    0  I  27 

,400    0    0 

760    0    0 

460  17    8 

1,868  10    ^ 

^ 

88  16    0 

750    0    0 

7,506    4    4  1  28 1 

4W    0    1 

460    0    0 

178  16  10 

m      'l 

— 

17    8 

7  12    6 

i    VWftltt    <i\«\ 

486    0    0 

760    0    0 

929    8    7 

^^_ 

— 

188    8    2 

^  ft,«0   4   %  \  3o\ 

460    0    0 

750    0    0 

606    8    2   1 

^^ 

- 

»*  fkU 

\\    ^;iVi  \  %W^ 

215    0    0 

860    0    0 

«uJ.«;j,) 

\           ^ 

^  v'«ft'^*  ^  y* 

6^  17  11 

18.860    0    0 

7,922    2   8    SI 

CA'i 

0         63  12    8 

i!^ 

t 

TbiMtwnr^am 

$\!W 

0  lis  parishes. 

r*^^ 
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TABLE  I 


No. 
SS 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

than  Sckool  Boe^rdM.) 

4 

X»C 

Balance 
(if  In  hand). 

payable  from 

Gammon  Good 

of  Boijriior 

other  ronds 

by  Town 
OonncU. 

School  riR 
asd 

BEMb  W 

Aberdeen.  Robert  Qordon't  CoUege 

£    s.   d. 

£    8.  d. 

£      B.    d. 

27    8    4 

4,106  4  i 

u 

Anetratlier.  Waid  Academy 

— 

- 

987  le    1 

W  1 

S5 

Beitb.  Spiel's  Bcbool            

127  19    2 

- 

1,212  IS    0 

4U  i 

86 

CrieflF,  Morrison's  Academy 

600    S    8 

— 

94g    4    0 

\^  i  ♦ 

S7 

Copar,  BeU  Baxter  Scbool 

92  11    2 

— 

48S    1    1 

eosis  1 

38 

l>o]]ar  InsUtntion   ..       * 

- 

- 

1,682    9    8 

l^K  i 

SO 

DiiBd<«  High  School            

- 

600    0    • 

MOO  10    6 

|,11«»* 

40 

Bdlnbaigh,  Daniel  Stewart's  College 

— 

- 

8,804  18    6 

2^213  > 

41 

Edinbnrgh.  Oeoige  Watson's  Boys'  CoUege 

- 

- 

7378  12    0 

8,4a* 

42 

Edinburgh.  Oeoige  Watson's  Udiee*  C^Olege 

- 

- 

^788  17    6 

7,ir  1  5 

43 

Edinbnrgh  Ladies*  CoUege 

- 

- 

4,268    6    6 

T.TTI  ♦' 

44 

Glasgow,  AUaa  Glen's  School 

64    8    4 

- 

850    0    0 

•1S5B  '■ 

46 

Glasgow,  Hatcheson's  Boys'  Grammar  School 

— 

- 

8,288  10    6 

4»9} 

46 

Glasgow,  Hatcheson's  Girls'  Grammar  School 

8,188    6    7 

- 

8,288  10    4 

ytt  f  } 

47 

Glssgow,  St.  Aloysins  CoUege 

— 

— 

— 

fi»0< 

48 

iDTemeas  Boyal  Academy  .. 

— 

1,078    «  11 

UM  •' 

49 

- 

— 

7814    2 

W    H; 

50 

Newton  Rtewart,  DongUs  and  Swart  High 
Schools. 

- 

- 

702    8  11 

1 

61 

Perth,  Shaip's  Institution 

- 

— 

498    8    8 

456  U» 

52 

St.  Androws  Madras  CoUege 

— 

- 

.682  18    7 

wwtf* 

5S 

Selldrk  High  School           

tl76  11    6 

— 

101    8    4 

IM  »• 

54 

StonehaTcn,  Madde  Academy 

661    0    7 

— 

247  17    8 

Ml  «< 

55 

Tsin  Royal  Academy          

Total 

Grahd  Total 

600  10  11 

26    0    0 

887    8    7 

JTlH 

6,204  14  10 
2,900    8    7 

686    0    U 
4,102  16    4 

88^080    6  11 
2,851    2    6 

46^77] 
S94WJJ 

8,178  18    6 

4,717  16    4 

41^1    8    6 

86><rj 

t  This  Indudes  «Ofl 

Si. Id.  flromBvl 

UdhigFondAoc 

uigiTizea  Dy  ^ 

^oogle 

fl 

•/ycmtinued. 
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D2(AS. 

Onntofrom 

Committees 

4  Bonibs  and 

Counties  for 

Secondary 

EdMsatioD 

inder§2(lXb) 

If    Education 

fc  Local  Taxa- 

ion    Account 

ScotlaDd)Act, 

1892. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment, under 
Minute  of 

Orant0  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment for 
Science  and 
Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

iioan  raised 

for  Snlaice- 

ment  cd 

SohooL 

Interest  on 

Bank 
Deposits. 

Other 
Sources  of 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

No. 
88 

£      a.    d. 

btm}     0     0 

£     s.   d. 
760    0    U 

£     a.    d. 
2.275    0    0 

£     s.   d 

£     B.    d. 

£      B.    d. 

£      B. 

J. 

£     s.   d. 

7,668  12    4i 

20t)    0    0 

SSO    0    0 

124  11  10 

- 

- 

2    0  11 

- 

1,396  17  10 

84 

n^  0   0 

860    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,171  17  11 

86 

286    0    0 

460    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,467  18    2 

86 

260    0    0 

860    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

6    0    1 

6  16 

7 

1,806    7    0 

87 

160    0    0 

750    0    0 

860  17  11 

- 

- 

- 

114  11 

6 

4,888  16    8 

88 

M5  13    8 

760    0    0 

607  17    8 

- 

- 

- 

414  18 

oi 

7.479  12    6^ 

89 

BOO    0    0 

600   0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7407  11    6 

40 

800    0    0 

760    0    0 

181  16    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16^  U    9 

41 

S50    0    0 

660   0    0 

82  11    4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,262  10    0 

42 

650    0    0 

750    0    0 

136  14    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,609    1    8 

43 

eoo  0  0 

750    0    0 

2,740  14    2 

- 

- 

- 

88  10 

0 

7,289    0    6 

44 

300    0 

600    0    0 

— 

- 

- 

27    4    0 

- 

4,610    4    6 

45 

SOO    0    0 

660    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

27    1    8 

- 

8,479  10    4 

46 

206  10    0 

860    0    0 

106    6    0 

- 

- 

- 

706    8 

rl 

2,042  19    1 

47 

100    0    0 

600    0    0 

139  18    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,972    2    4 

48 

400    0    0 

SGO    0    0 

64    0    6 

— 

- 

- 

879  IS 

0 

1 

1«84S18    8 

49 

816    0    0 

460    0    0 

488  16    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f 

2,266  16    6 

60 

266    0    0 

400    0    0 

026  18    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,888    2    6 

61 

260    0    0 

860    0    0 

229  18    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.538  12    1 

62 

112  19    8 

860    0    0 

84  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

288    0 

0 

Mio  lA   1 

68 

860    0    0 

850    0    0 

294    6    8 

- 

- 

19    1    2 

6 

0 

2,4M    0    6 

54 

_ 

860    0    0 

842  16    6 

.. 

— 

— 

- 

1,906    6    2 

56 

7.162    2  11 
16.080  17  11 

11.860    0    0 
18360    0    0 

8,776   6  11 
7,022    2    8 

81,621  10    1 

'676    0    0 

82    0    7 
68  12    8 

1,847  11 
8,811  11 

1} 

121,069  12    0 
187,846  18    2 

28.248    0  10 

80,700    0    0 

16,606    9    2    J81,621  10    1 

676    0    0 

145  13    8 

4.669    8 

** 

248,906    6    2 

K29. 
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TABLE 


S 

1 

So. 

NAMI  or  SCHOOL. 

Sehool  BoardM,) 

Balance  (if 
overdrawn). 

Salaries 

of 
Teachers. 

Enlargement 
of  Sehool 
BaUdings. 

Books, 
Apparates 

aad 
Stationery. 

1 

Beplaee- 

nwitaf 
Fuel.  light  Fondtm*,  ..^.^  , 
and  Clean-  and  R^jaira."^^  * 

and  FuT- 

nitore. 

£    •.  d. 

«     8.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s  1 

AberdMn  Glrli'  High  School 

607  10    2 

4«824  16    0 

406    8    8 

188    Oil 

406    6    fi 

2d4  19    3 

73t:' 

Aberdeen  Grunmar  School . . 

2,740    4  10 

5)018  16    6 

901    6    8 

900    8    6 

322    2    8 

928  16    6 

ISiil' 

Arbroath  High  Sehool 

406  12    6 

V8S3  13    8 

- 

60  10  10 

102  11    0 

6    5    6 

831  I« 

Ayr  Academy 

S66  10    6 

8,280  18    5 

— 

06  17    8 

112    0    0 

494  17  11 

1»1> 

Brechin  High  School 

— 

1,336    0  10 

— 

116    3    6 

42    5  10 

86  12    0 

K  : 

Callander,     McLaren     High 
School 

146  18    1 

660    8    4 

_ 

78    2  11 

40  10    S 

16    6    8 

uvt 

Dnmfries  Aoademy 

— 

8,626    7    0 

— 

05    4    4 

163    5    9 

116  17    3 

MSIil 

Dunfennllne  High  School  .. 

*"* 

2,220    1    6 

— 

120  18    7 

887    2    0 

150    4    4 

Dnnt.     Berwickshire     High 

Mil    1    0 

80    0    0 

171    7    0 

68    0    6 

10    5    5 

IS  : 

Bdinbargh       Royal      High 

School   

_ 

6»7ee  7   7 

.. 

103  16    1 

805  10    7 

287    8  U 

lau 

Elgin  Academy 

64  18    6 

1,206    0  11 

0    2  11 

40  18    1 

01  11    9 

U    8    3 

10. 

Falkirk  High  School 

170  18    8 

1,068  13    6 

— 

84    7    2 

124  10    4 

IB    8    7 

4ii  .4 

Forfar  Academy     . . 

06  14    8 

1.224    7    4 

— 

80  10    6 

60  18    4 

15    0 

*.'  • 

Oalashiela  Academy 

- 

756    2    4 

— 

80    0    5 

82  10    0 

90    8    4 

5:: 

G laagow  High  School 

— 

0,213  11    5 

— 

213  17    2 

420  18    8 

002  10    0 

lasri; 

Glasgow    High    School  for 

«, 

5,806  16    6 



08  18    2 

896    8    6 

569  17    6 

sis:' 

Oovan,  HUlhead  School 

- 

2,718  18    4 

ISO    0    0 

05  IS    8 

100    0    0 

16    0    0 

IS 

Greenock  Academy 

— 

3,461  18  11 

— 

100    4    6 

147  16  10 

102  14    8 

ma  i 

Haddington,  Knox  Institate 

— 

021    5    0 

604  16    7 

70    8    2 

79  15    0 

65    7    6 

n-:: 

20 

Hamilton  Academy 

— 

3,065    0    8 

— 

126  11    8 

858    6  10 

149    4    9 

ai  ! 

21 

Irrine  Boyal  Academy 

— 

2,137    0    8 

— 

66  14    8 

112  10    0 

282    8    8 

len 

22 

Kelso  High  School 

5    2 

1,287  16    8 

— 

31    1    8 

70    4    0 

11     6    6 

»'  : 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

— 

1,814    0    2 

— 

243    3    4 

107    4    6 

163  10    3 

- 

24 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 

— 

1.197  U    1 

— 

24    0    1 

86  12    8 

*e    1    7 

an 

25 

Unlithgow  Academy 

— 

1,128    0    7 

53    8    0 

140    5    0 

135    8    2 

92    4    6 

2»U 

26 

MontTOMe  Academy 

— 

2,290  13    4 

87  10    0 

207    2  10 

160  16    0 

ttUU 

m  i 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

— 

710  14    8 

— 

24  11    8 

84    5    4 

16  17  11  '    15  S 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

— 

8,500    4    3 

407    0    0 

62    8    3 

887    1    6 

297    6    6  «    46  !■ 

20 

Peebles  High  School 

270  18  11 

1,096  16    8 

— 

45  16    8 

181  11    0 

S  10    6      Id  M 

SO 

Perth  Academy 

1,574    4    0 

4,250  18  10 

— 

104    8    2 

286    1    7 

121  19    1 

«:« 

31 

Stirling  High  School 

184    2    8 

8,307    1    6 

— 

167  16    4 

253    6    5 

859  11    £ 

i»  1 

82 

Stranraer  High  School 

- 

1,078  10    0 

- 

66  11    4 

43    9    3 

7  17    9 

- 

Carried  forward 

6,706    2  11 

88,296  14    2 

3,010  19  11 

8,561    6  10 

6,528    8    8 

4.726  16    f 

7^« 

uigiiizecj  Dy  "kjvjvjwls^ 


joihzirnuea 

rXTItB. 

BALANCE. 

■1 

Product 

"T 

Expenses 

zs 

of  a 

tp«aymeut 

Rent,  Kates 
Taxes  and 
Insuritnce. 

Incident 
to 

Annual 
Examin- 

aUon. 

Printing, 

AdvertSing, 
etc. 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 

EXPENDI- 

TURK. 

11  in  hand. 
£    s.  d. 

It 

overdrawn. 

£    8.    d.    i 

1 

Rate  of 
Id.  in 
the£. 

N<>. 

£    a.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

!.  d. 

£ 

M  10    0 

105  10    0 

1  10    0 

61    6    7 

68    1    6 

7,822    6    1 

- 

979  19    6^ 

1  6 

8.061 

^72 

166    0    4 

6  17    8 

51    5  10 

190  18  10 

9,692    9  10 

— 

2,030    6    8; 

1. 

46  16    0 

109    8    2 

16    8    2 

21  10    9 

167  10    2 

3,402    0    4 

— 

849  17    2 

lift 

325 

47    1    8 

90  17    2 

83  18    6 

61  11    7 

263    7  11 

5.167  15    0 

— 

646  17  11 

101 

606 

93    0    0 

28  10    0 

4    7  10 

4    0    2 

6    9    1 

1,763  16  10 

86  10  10 

- 

1  8 

122 

59  15    8 

41  18    8 

- 

10    6    8 

20    1    1 

1,122    8    1 

— 

52    7  10 

0* 

80 

£6    0    0 

74    1    2 

10  16    8 

42    6    4 

80  18    2 

4,010  10    2 

— 

809    6    0 

12 

240 

- 

76    2    6 

6    4    0 

21  18  11 

72    0    0 

2,911  11    9 

745  10    6 

- 

1  2 

207 

:98  19    5 

24  16    6 

10    0 

24    7  11 

128  19    2 

1,714    2U 

72    0    4 

- 

6i 

86 

58    10  11 

306    4    8 

2m  0 

89    9    0 

307    0    5 

7,872    8    6 

— 

— 

101 

11,000 

167  17    0 

90  14  10 

- 

46  17  10 

26    5    0 

1,986    8    8 

182  17    6 

— 

1  1 

184 

ae  18  0 

109    6  10 

1  11    0 

14    9  10 

24    1    9 

3,236  18    2 

207    6    7 

— 

1  11 

444 

110    0    0 

11    7    8 

17    8 

8    6    0 

16  16    8 

1,677  16    6 

94  17  11 

— 

- 

139 

17  16    4 

17    8    0 

- 

19  18    6 

14    4  10 

928  11    9 

88    9    8 

— 

12i 

184 

ISO    0    0 

583    9    7 

7    7    6 

221  18    1 

82    0    8 

18,684  18    8 

- 

—        1 

i  1 

18,882^ 

760    0    0 

274  16    1 

14    2    1 

66  18  11 

SO    0    0 

8,819    7    8 

— 

-        J 

I 

212    0    0 

100    0    0 

4  18    9 

- 

— 

8,528    5    4 

— 

- 

lOi 

4,620 

185  14    6 

162  11    1 

- 

66  16    2 

217  18    0 

4,644    8    0 

687  18    7 

- 

101 

1.400 

18 

58    9    0 

62    2    0 

- 

19    8    6 

68  13    0 

1,996    2    7 

30    0    9 

— 

1  3 

1            65 

19 

S3    6    8 

82  15    0 

2  19    6 

21    7    7 

81  14    8 

8,841    9    0 

107  18    0 

- 

17i 

i          822 

20 

252    0    6 

22  16    0 

8    8    0 

23    0    4 

100    0    0 

8,465    6    6 

36  10    1 

- 

- 

113 

21 

54    6    0 

88    4    1 

- 

25  18    9 

87  16    7 

1,697    6    4 

- 

71  19    4 

9 

99 

9 

- 

140    6    8 

- 

24  12    7 

101    7  10 

2,684  18  11 

886    9    6 

- 

1  0 

390 

28 

64    0    0 

8  16    1 

- 

8    3    8 

86  16    0 

1,476    1    4 

— 

- 

^ 

75 

24 

175    8    0 

68    8    4 

~ 

19  11    6 

86  14    7 

2,078  17    6 

6  12    2 

- 

lU 

123  |a 

( 

2W    0    0 

66    7    9 

- 

43    6    1 

184  14    9 

3,570    0    1 

117    0    2 

- 

1    4 

103 

'2» 

144  10    0 

25  19    S 

~ 

9    6    0 

82     8    7 

1,122  13  10 

62    4    2 

- 

9J 

145 

27 

98212    0 

191  13  11 

15  16    6 

24    7    7 

7&  ^^    7      6,899  16    1 

1  1.606    9    3 

- 

m 

,        1,216 

"1 

111    5  10 

35    6    9 

10    0 

18    1    6 

1(5     ,  U      IA»7    6  11 

1         6  12    7 

-      1- 

135 

1 

» 

416    0    0 

iwu  % 

158  17    6 
80    5  11 
34    8    6 

11  2    4 

12  8    0 
10  10    4 

63    1    8 

28    7    2/ 
26  14    ij 

3»n          ^ 

4  i'    v^ 

7,706  13    ' 
4,826  18  1 
^,302    7 

D  1      963    2  l( 
9        807    9 

1,426  10  11  \  1  3 

)  1          -           \  1  C 

,37314    s 

S^ffiT    •    8   1 

68    6    3    1 

,m  4  s L\ 

K^ 

0      5,78i  18 

6  1  ^rs 

*  A 

-\-\\ 

T^i 

jf  V/  f  ^^ — 

- 

— ^-^^-^.^^ 

Digitized^ 
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siJoONDAHY 

BDIJCATION. 

TABLE  L 

Na 

KAVl  or  SCHOOL 
0/  AutkoritiM  other 

1 

s 

a:PENi] 

Balance 
OTerdrawnX 

Salaries 

Of 

Teaehne. 

Bnlaivement 
Of  School 
BaBiffaigs. 

Books, 
Appanubos 

and 
SUtioneiy- 

Fuel,  Light 

and 
Qeaaiiig. 

1 

BeplsM- 
meet  of 

andXepMn 
to  P»7'H?«y 

sod 
Fsraltiire. 

m 

83 

Aberdeen,  Bobert   Oordon's 
CoUege 

£   a.  d. 

£    B.   d. 
6,662    7    0 

£    s.   d. 

£   a.  d. 
189   9   01 

£   s.   d. 

88S    0    8 

£   1.  >L   £i< 
180   S  1  bl  3 

S4 

Aiistruther,  Weld  Aoademy .  ■ 

24    8    4 

890  11    8 

- 

84    0   8} 

88    4    6 

84UU|     - 

16 

Belth.BptefB  School.. 

- 

1,22a    7    6 

- 

28  1^    4 

61    6    4 

laou  7 

36 

Crieff,  HorriMo'B  Academy  . . 

- 

2,860    0    8 

- 

60    8    7 

70  14    6 

110  U  10 

•7 

Caper,  Bell  Buter  School    .. 

- 

1,888  15    2 

- 

66    9    0 

58    7    3 

25  14  1 

$8 

DoUerliutttiition  .. 

688  10    6 

8,088  16    4 

- 

200  14  10 

108    0    0 

81910  i 

- 

99 

Dundee  BOgh  School 

4,141  18    84 

6,828    6    2 

- 

147  12    H 

891  19    9 

11£18  9  I»^i 

40 

Edinbuisfa,  I>aDiel  Stewert'B 
CoUege 

, 

4,264  16    8 

^ 

60  18    8 

206    8U 

280  U  10      - 

41 

Edinburgh,  Oeorge  Wataon's 
BoT'aCoUege      .. 

«. 

10^162    7  11 

665    6    2 

908    6   8 

• 
881  16    1 

7W  IX  0  j     - 

42 

Edlnbiugh,  George  Wataon'a 
Ladiee' CoUege    .. 

«. 

7.646    7    6 

2.868  17    8 

180    0    4 

284    7    0 

682   1   1 

- 

43 

Edinburgh  Ladies'  College  . . 

- 

8,862  11    • 

- 

120    6  10 

448    6    7 

911   7  0 

- 

44 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen'a  School 

- 

4,861    9    0 

- 

§87  19    6 

496    7    8 

100  2  i 

SSil 

45 

Glasgow,  Hntcheeon't  Boys' 
Grammar  School 

764  10    1 

8,786    7    0 

_ 

228    0    2 

169    6    1 

144  15  ! 

- 

46 

Glasgow,  Hntcheson's   Ghls' 
Qranuiar  School 

^" 

8,181  17    0 

^. 

278    1    0 

162  10    9 

180  18  2 

- 

47 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysiiu  CoUege 

1.807  18    0 

- 

281    6    6 

61    6    0 

84   4  1 

9li 

48 

Inremess,  Boyal  Academy  .. 

2,792    0    8 

2,000    0    0 

- 

88U    4 

107    4    6 

20  19  8 

- 

49 

Nairn,     Hose's    Academical 
Institution 

271  10    0 

780    0    2 

, 

0  18    6 

88  11    7 

25   6  3 

- 

50 

Newton     Stewart,     Douglas 
and  Bwart  High  Bchooli. . 

280    6    6 

1,487  IS    7 

— 

87    1    1 

79    7  11 

2S7    1    ' 

- 

61 

Perth,  Sharp's  Insiitution  .. 

212  12    4^ 

1,880    0    0 

- 

56  10    1 

128    7    7 

84  U   3 

- 

62 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  CoUege 

184    6  lOi 

2,177  12    4 

- 

30    6    6 

91    1    9 

65   2  11 

- 

58 

Selkirk  High  School 

~ 

687  18    4 

271  17    2 

22    0    7 

87    4    Oi 

4   11  10 

lou 

54 

Stonehaven,  Mackle  Academy 

— 

1,197    7    6 

— 

76    4    8 

68    6    9 

86   0  S 

ri3J 

66 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

- 

1,086    0    0 

- 

20    8    8 

26  16  11 

10   8  0 

Total      .. 
Brought  forward  from 
previous  page 

9,205  18    OJ 
6,706    2  11 

72,890    8    0 
88,205  14    2 

8,791    0    7 
2,019  19  U 

8,006    7    6} 
8,651    6  10 

8,697  19    6i 
6^28    8   8 

4,080  17   7 
4,72516   7 

Grand  Total    .. 

j  16,011 16  m 

169,186  2    8 

5,811    0    6 

0^666  14    4^ 

9,ui  8  n 

8,756  li   i 

uigiTizea  Dy  ^^jvjvjwl\^ 
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TTJ-RS- 

BALANCE. 

1. 

■*a<3 

i 

Prodnot 
of  a 

Bate  of 
Id.  in 
the£. 

No. 

rzss?' 

Rent,IUtM, 
Taiesand 
Insurance. 

Ezpeniefl 

toAnnoal 

tlon. 

Printing, 

AdTOTi£tn«, 
etc. 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 

SXPENDI- 

TUIW 

If  in  hand. 

overdrawn. 

:   a.    d. 

£   8.  d. 

£  a.   a. 

£    t.  d. 

£    e.  d. 

£    B.  d. 

£  1.  d. 

£    g.   d. 

g.  d. 

£ 

86     9     Ti 

182    4    8i 

10   2    4 

107    6    6 

672    2  11 

7,668  12    4| 

- 

— 

- 

- 

38 

— 

81    8    9 

- 

21    8    6} 

94  14    7 

1.S68  18  11 

188    1    8 

- 

- 

- 

84 

— 

8    7    6 

- 

24  14    4 

296    4    8 

1,777  11    8 

894    6    8 

- 

- 

- 

36 

— 

146  16    1 

2    2    0 

- 

281  18    8 

3,027    4    6 

•430    8    9 

- 

- 

- 

86 

—           .      81  18    2 

- 

6  10    2 

183    6    9 

1,706    0    4 

100    6    8 

- 

~ 

- 

37 

—           .    188  14    7 

- 

74    2    8 

436  11  10 

4,902    8    9 

- 

103  13    1 

- 

- 

88 

— 

184    6    4} 

6    3    6 

129  14  101 

607  10  10 

11,048    8    4 

- 

8,662  16    91 

- 

- 

39 

- 

790    0    4 

- 

262  19    9 

1,262  16    9 

7,107  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

1,840  16    0 

- 

229  14    8 

2,746  14    8 

16,889  11    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

— 

1^52    7    5 

— 

276    4    5 

2,067    6    1 

16^262  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

- 

42 

— 

1409    9  11 

10    6    4 

202    9    1 

2,789    6    0 

18,669    1    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

206  13     4 

68  16    7 

19  12    0 

128    2    0 

427    9    9 

6^768  16    7 

600    8  11 

- 

- 

~ 

44 

- 

129  18    8^ 

22    2    6 

68  19    4 

1,896  10  10 

6,629    8    6^ 

- 

1,018  19    0} 

~ 

- 

46 

- 

199  15    9| 

21    8    0 

68  12    9 

1,816  12    4 

6,849  11    6} 

3,129  18    9h 

- 

- 

46 

— 

146    6    2 

10    0 

28    6    8 

162    4    9 

2,042  19    1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

47 

- 

184  18    9 

8    2    6 

14    2    8 

268    8    7 

6,479  18    2 

- 

2,607  16  10 

- 

- 

48 

63  15  11 

6  14    7 

- 

19    4    1 

58    8    9 

1,222  10    9 

121    2  11 

- 

- 

49 

77  14    4 

— 

30  10    9 

104  10    8 

2,284    6    0 

— 

17    9    7 

- 

- 

60 

48    8    7 

17    6    1 

41    1    3 

184    6    1 

2,497    1    8i 

- 

208  18    91 

~ 

- 

61 

- 

74    7  10^ 

812    6 

18    4    1 

807  10    8 

2,066    6    0 

- 

482  12  11 

- 

- 

62 

6S    6    8 

6  16  11 

- 

6    8    6| 

46    6    4 

1,064  10  11 

ri86    8    2 

- 

- 

- 

68 

41    8    3 

66  17    0 

— 

9  17    0 

146    8    6 

1,713    9    9 

780  10    8 

— 

- 

— 

64 

- 

14  M  10 

- 

19    7    2 

40  14    8 

1,217    4    8 

719    111 

- 

- 

- 

66 

810  IS    9i 

7,096  19    6| 

126    0    7 

1,756  18    6i 

16,488  10    4 

122,802  14  8 

6,464    2    4i 

7.907    6    01 

- 

- 

f,873  14    8 

3,867    2    8 

168    5    8 

1,156    4    8 

8.070  18    1 

128,489  18    9 

6,782  18    6 

6,876    4    1 

- 

— 

M84    :9    &i 

L0,468  I    9| 

294    6  10  1 

2,912    2    8^ 

18,564    8    6 

M0,942  IS   6 

12,247    0  lOJ 

14,283    9    U 

— 

*  ThiB  liicludeg  £400  in  reapect  of  Boilding  Fund, 
t  Thia  inclndes  £81  6f .  lid.  from  BnUding  Fund  Aeooont. 
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«BOONIURY   rSDVOATlOS. 


TABLE  IL 


SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


Partioulan  of  the  Grants  paid  (or  promised)  under  paragraph  3  of  the 
Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  year  1905-1906. 


Bchoob  ananged  under  Coontiei. 


Aberdeen.  Oirls'  High  School  - 
„  OmmiDAr  School  • 
„         Robert  Gordon's  College 


At»- 

Ayr  Academy    -       > 

Beitb,  Spier's  School        -       . 

Irvine  Royal  Academy    • 

RiCRivf f^'v    . 

Duns,  Berwickshire  High  School 

CLACIUIA5NAN— 

Dollar  Institution    • 

OUMFRIBS— 

Dumfries  Academy  • 


Amount  of  Gnat 

under 

Minute  of  S7th  April,  1890. 


BOINBUROH— 

Edinbuigh  Dan.  Stewart's  College 
„  Gea  Wateon's  Boys' CoHege 

„  Geo.  Watson's  Utdies'  College 

„  Ladies' CoUege-     • 

„  Royal  High  ^hool 


FiFB— 

Anetcuther,  Wald  Academy   • 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School      • 
Dunfermline  High  School 
Kirkcaldy  High  School    • 
St.  Andrew's,  Madias  College 

FO&PARr- 

Arbroath  High  School     - 
Brechin  High  School 
Dundee  High  School 
Forfar  Academy 
Montrose  Academy  • 


Haddington— 

Haddington.  Knox  lastituce  .... 
North  Berwick  High  School    .... 

INTERNBSB— 

Inverness  Royal  Academy      .... 

KINOA&DINB— 

Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy 

Kl&KCUDBUOHT— 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 

Lanabk— 

Glasgow,  AUan  Glen's  School  • 

High  School 

High  School  for  Girls 

Hutchesons'  Boys'  Qmmmar  School 

Hutchesons'  Girls'  Gnumnar  School 

BL  Aloysius'CoIlece- 
Uovan  Billhead  School  •  ■ 
Hamilton  Academy 


lOQ^lOOIL 


760 
760 
760 


760 
400 

760 


iOO 
700 
760 


600 

750 
760 
760 
OOO 


tfO 


400 
400 
700 
600 
460 


760 
660 
780 
560 
760 


400 
400 


600 


400 


400 


760 
760 
600 
660 
650 
400 
700 
750 
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SEGONDABT    8CB00I£—amHmied. 


Schoob  anaiiged  onder  GonntieB. 

Amount  of  Grant 

under 

Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 

1906-1000. 

LiNLrrHQOw— 

Linlithgow  Academy 

Nairn— 

Nairn,  Bom's  Academical  InsUtution    .       .       .       ■ 

Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School 

Perth  Academy 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institntion 

Benfkbw— 

Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barboar  Academy 

Ross- 
Tain  Royal  Academy       

ROZBUROH— 

Kelso  Hl|(h  School 

Galashiels  Academy 

SeUdrk  High  School 

STIRIJN<i— 

FUkirk  High  School 

Stirling  High  School 

Wigtown — 

Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools    • 
Stranraer  High  School 

£ 
650 

400 

600 

400 
600 
750 
450 

000 
760 

400 

400 

400 

400 

760 
760 

460 
400 

Total 

82,100 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  Secondary  Schools,  the  following  Schools, 
not  in  receipt  of  Grants,  have  been  inspected  by  the  Department  daring  tiie  Session 
1905-06.  An  asterisk  against  the  name  of  a  School,  signifies  that  that  School  did 
not  present  candidates  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 


Aberdeen,  Queen's  Gate  SchooL 

Ayr,  Newnham  House  School. 

Blairs  College. 

Broughty  Ferry,  Oartlands  School. 

Broofhcy  Ferry,  St.  Margaret's  SchooL 

Dundee,  Lawslde  St.  Jo8»ph's  Ck>nTent  School. 

Dundee,  Seymour  Lodge  Girls'  School. 

Bdinbuigh  Academy. 

Bdinburgh,  Fettes  College. 

Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  Hospital  School. 

*Edinburgh,  Girls'  Home  School. 

Edinburgh  Institution. 

Edinburgh.  lierchLston  Castle  SchooL 

'Edinburgh,  Murrayfleld,  Lansdowne  House 

School. 
Edinburgh.  Bosebery  House  School. 
•Edinburgh,  St  Elizabeth's  School. 
Bdinbnrgn,   St.    George's  High    School    for 

Girls. 
Edinburgh,  St.  liargaret's  Ladies'  Cqu 

(Branches  at  Newington  and  Momt^VjoV 
Edinbnxsh,  The  Ministers'  I>aqghteft:'*^^¥SSe. 
Falkirk  Selma  House  School.  ^  Qoi^^ 

Glasgow  Academv. 
Glasgow,  Kelrinside  Academy. 


^Glasgow,   Kelvlnside,   Westboumo  Gardens 

School  for  Girls. 
Glasgow  Park  Girls'  School. 
*Gla8gow,  Rosslyn  Terrace  School. 
Qovan,  HiUhead,  Laurel  Bank  School  for  Girls. 
Greenock,  Clyde  SchooL 
Greeuock  High  School  for  Girls. 
Helensburgh,  Larchfleld  SchiioL 
Helensburgh,  St.  Bride's  SchooL 
Inverness  College. 
luTemess,  St.  Margaret's  College. 
Kilmacolm,  St  Columba's  SchooL 
"Kirkcaldy  Bouthbank  School. 
Melrose,  St  Mary's  SchooL 
Newport-on-Tay,  St.  Fillan's  -Honse  Schoo  . 
•North  Berwick,  Dunardarlgh  School. 
*  Paisley,  Caversbaiik  School. 
*Polmont,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
Portobello,  Bnmstaiie  School  for  Q^xla. 
St  Andrews,  aif ton  Bank  ScIigkcA. 
•St.  Andrews,  St  I^eonsLTd'a  ScHo^A. 
•Stirling,  St  HUda'a  Wft\ 


*Tuiriff  Westwooa  StiC^^^J***^- 


jeL\3s4^>Bn2A<*^ 


•Cramond,  CargiJIieid  School 
•Moffat,  St.  Niojaii'j  School 
•Moif at,  Warriston  Sobool 


^^OBY 


V 


^p 


Schools. 

•Nairn,  Alton  Buri^  «> 
•StAndtw8,Sfc,  JsL^Vx 
*St  Andrews,  **t-  ^5?^^^^\ 


^T?^W 


^i 
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SBCOKDARV  8DUCATIOK. 
TABLE  III. 


Segondabt  Schools. 

Particulars  of  Grants  for  Science  and  Art  Instruction  paid  under  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  in  respect  of  the  year  1904-1905. 


NwnbOT 

GRANT  FOB 

TOTAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

*NAM1C   OF 
aCHOOL 

of 

StudenU 

re-  ^ 

oognlied 

for 

Grant. 

Fhyitcal 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

Drawing. 

Practical 
Geometry 

and 
Educational 
Handwork. 

Oookoy, 
Laundiy- 
Work.  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  PracOcal 
Honaehold 
Roonomy 

AMOUXT 
PAID. 

Aberdeeo  High  School 
for  Girls 

148 

£    s.    d. 

139    8    0 

£   s.    d. 

40  17  10 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 
40    9    6 

£     ft.    <L 
22015    4 

Aberdeen  Qnunmar 

School 

148 

284    8    8 

66    1    9 

44    1    4 



S84  11   1 

Aberdeen  Robert  Gor- 
don's College.. 

488 

1,718    6    8 

196  n    9 

406  17    8 

— 

2,815  14    8 

Anstruther,  Wald 

Academy 

72 

122  11    2 

86  19  10 

6  18    8 

— 

• 
164   9  8 

Arbroftth  High  School 

198 

168  IS    9 

94    6  10 

27  16    6 

40  16    2 

821  13   S 

Brechin  High  School 

90 

96    9    8 

54  17    0 

— 

- 

151   6   3 

OaUiuder  McLaren 

High  School 

62 

86  17    2 

26  19    4 

__ 

— 

118  16  6 

Cnpar,  Bell  Baxter 

School 

66 

92    8    9 

26  13    0 

— 

— 

U9   1   9 

Dollar  Institution 

192 

260  18    6 

92  14    4 

61  12    4 

- 

404   5  S 

Dumfries  Academy    .. 

71 

168  10    8 

89    4    0 

18    6    0 

- 

226.  0  3 

Domfrles  St.  Joeephs 
College 

44 

38    6    3 

14    9    7 

28  14    2 

— 

8110  C 

Dundee  High  School.. 

166 

294    9    0 

64    0    1 

76  18    2 

6J  12    8 

497  19  U 

Dnnfermliue  High 

School 

199 

681    8    9 

ft6    6    6 

116  19    9 

6J  19    8 

756   9  8 

Duns,    The     Berwick- 
shire High  School   .. 

91 

67  12    0 

22  12    0 

IS    8    0 

9    2    0 

10S14   0 

Edinburgh,        George 
Watsons  Boys'  Col- 
lege       

188 

202    8    6 

49  14    2 

_ 

_ 

2SI17  8 

Edinburgh,         George 
Watson's  Ladies' Col- 
lege       

148 

76  14    6 

66  16    9 

_ 

• 

18SU   S 

Edinburgh  Ladies' 

College 

94 

118  18    0 

24  16    4 

. 

— 

143   8  4 

Edinburgh,  Royal  High 
School 

18 

88    0    9 

6  16    6 

3  18    6 

— 

48  10  9 

Elgin  Academy 

116 

108  16    8 

46  18  10 

- 

- 

150  9  1 
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83 

184 

2 

46 

76 

124 

- 

i» 

5 

14 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

S 

1 

2 

8 

84 

80 

64 

84 

80 

64 

- 

28 

83 
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a 

32 

6S 

8 

11 

Id 

3 

4 

7 

1 
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18 

16 

3 

24 
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7 
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1 

12 
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8 
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10 
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78 
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20 

23 

8 

11 

14 

2 

11 

IS 
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75 
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84 
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15 
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6 
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71 

76 
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71 

76 
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- 

71 
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5 
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Table! 


No. 


Nm  or  BoHooii. 

(Under  the  Managemtnt  of  Authorities  other 
than  School  Boordt.) 


I 


83 
S4 

S5 

86 
87 

88 
89 

«0 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
60 

61 

52 
68 
64 

55 


Numm  ov  TtrtTU  on  tbs  flnoaii  s^n 


Under  12 
yean. 


I 


Abtirdeen,  Bobtrt  Gordon's  CoUefte 
Aiutnither,  Watd  Academy 

Beith,  Spier's  School 

Crieff,  HoRtK>n*8  Aeedemy 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  Sdiool 

Dollar  InatitaUoB 

Dundee  High  School 

Edlnhmsh,  Daniel  Stewart's  Collie 
Bdinburgh,  Ctooige  Watson's  Boys'  Oollege 
Bdinborgh,  George  Watson's  Ladies'  College, 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  College 

Qliu^w,  Allan  Glen's  School 

Glai^ow,  Hvtcheson's  Boys'  Qfammar  School 

Glasgow,  Hntcheson's  Girls'  Grammar  School 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysius  College  .. 

Inveniess  Royal  Academy 

Nairn,  Bose's  Academical  Institution 

Newton  Stewart,  Swart  and  Douglas  High 
Schools. 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  College    . . 
Selkirk  High  School 
Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy  .. 

Tain  Boyal  Academy 


76   - 


•a 


a»   24 


16 

78 

264 

6S8 


79 


32 


18 


461 


819 


42 


26     23 
17       9     2C 

1 


7fl 


104 

264 
628 

826 

819 

28 
66 

92 

79 

74 
49 


120 
6 
lOl    2S 


18 


Between  12 
and  IS. 


69 


146 


9b 

1  4 

4  11 

6 
2 

21   63 
lU  871 

146 
60 
84 

70 

47 

88|  38 

10 

9|  19 

2 

2  8 

5  11 

9  18 
4 


Between  IS 
and  14. 


71 
164 

9S 
107 

127 
61 
5( 

48 

21 
14 
10 

41 

20 
18 
24 

16 


Between  14 
•ndl& 


Bet««fil:' 
andlfi. 


n    o 


10      lA 
11 


24 


17 


10     17 

40 

88 

I 

66  — 

2a 

104 
107 

196 
56 

-!    64 

46 

18|    10 
S 
»      7 


14'  12 

18  4 

UJ  12 

10  6 


16 

41 

27 


104 


107 


19E 


5E 


17 


1*  -  :v 

IC      14  1* 

7'    i  1- 

a?   If  *■ 

7    li  •:: 

54'  -  I  54 
I 


—     81 


fi 


— '  hi  ll^ 


H  - 

-!  «• 

«  - 

iJ  s' »! 

14    1»  *! 

I     I 

4       9    ]i 

II       r   J^ 

I 

H    ^ 


Total 


1S3& 


1024 


285C 


562 


260 


81S 


770 


405 1176 


992   471 


1463 


H5 


4M 


Brought  forward  from  previous  page  . 


1277 


914 


2191 


497 


362 


738 


6281261 


GRAND  Total 


2600 


1988 


4547  1049 


622 


1671 


1508 


969  7  8 
938  248dl981 1! 


1767 


m  7S7 


1435! 
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\ — Continued. 


AT  TBM  QtOn  09  TBM  SOBOOL  YllB. 

Teachers. 

No. 

Number  of      . 

Bcholare  in  actual 

average  attendance 

throunrhout  the 

year. 

1^1 

9 

S 

MweeD  16 
and  17, 

Bekweenl? 
and  18. 

Between  18 
and  19. 

Oyer  19  yean. 

Total  number 
over  12  years. 

Grand  Total. 

i    3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

of 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

884 

1 

1 

lis 

1 

1 

1 

96 

— 

96 

OB 

— 

68 

86 

— 

3C 

34 

- 

34 

800 

- 

800 

884 

G8 

857 

300 

725 

28 

12 

3 

88 

9 

0 

18 

1 

5 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

40 

64 

94 

40 

64 

94 

- 

42 

48 

00 

1 

2 

84 

6 

8 

9 

7 

IG 

1 

S 

- 

- 

- 

49 

26 

76 

66 

89 

94 

18 

42 

29 

89 

2 

1 

85 

13 

18 

31 

14 

21 

8 

8 

- 

— 

- 

117 

77 

194 

188 

128 

261 

49 

74 

89 

212 

9 

1 

86 

6 

12 

18 

B 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

86 

6^ 

90 

66 

78 

148 

48 

40 

46 

184 

8 

- 

87 

33 

10 

40 

U 

20 

4 

8 

— 

4 

4 

198 

121 

819 

214 

138 

347 

26 

155 

138 

318 

11 

2 

38 

3U 

:>o 

60 

18 

12 

25 

5 

9 

8 

8 

11 

180 

122 

302 

268 

148 

406 

92 

134 

161 

377 

16 

18 

1 

89 

35 

— 

86 

12 

- 

12 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

800 

- 

300 

664 

- 

664 

248 

186 

88 

621 

12 

12 

6 

40 

13& 

— 

186 

66 

- 

68 

16 

16 

1 

- 

1 

926 

- 

926 

1,449 

- 

1.449 

498 

502 

881 

1.876 

20 

81 

6 

41 

- 

70 

70 

- 

52 

62 

- 

24 

24 

- 

10 

10 

- 

60S 

60S 

- 

828 

828 

287 

268 

216 

766 

12 

63 

15 

42 

- 

92 

9S 

- 

87 

87 

- 

27 

27 

- 

10 

10 

- 

622 

622 

- 

941 

941 

296 

277 

301 

873 

8 

64 

16 

48 

46 

- 

40 

^ 

- 

82 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

660 

- 

660 

688 

- 

688 

26 

867 

179 

661 

16 

18 

4 

44 

31 

- 

81 

16 

- 

le 

8 

- 

a 

K 

- 

6 

262 

- 

262 

821 

- 

821 

64 

142 

98 

299 

6 

6 

7 

45 

- 

88 

88 

- 

22 

22 

- 

^ 

8 

- 

8 

3 

- 

201 

201 

- 

888 

888 

84 

148 

120 

862 

6 

16 

10 

46 

I'J 

- 

IS 

8 

- 

8 

8 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

166 

- 

166 

244 

- 

244 

67 

106 

64 

227 

4 

8 

4 

47 

lb 

11 

29 

7 

6 

IS 

6 

5 

m 

6 

8 

9 

M 

71 

166 

126 

113 

239 

69 

60 

90 

209 

6 

6 

S 

48 

1 

7 

8 

8 

4 

7 

- 

5 

6 

- 

8 

8 

16 

48 

69 

42 

66 

108 

88 

19 

84 

91 

8 

S 

1 

49 

11 

9 

19 

7 

2 

0 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

61 

81 

82 

68 

40 

108 

21 

80 

42 

98 

4 

6 

1 

50 

IC 

10 

20 

8 

8 

6 

- 

6 

e 

- 

- 

- 

88 

106 

104 

89 

106 

196 

1 

99 

» 

168 

6 

8 

2 

51 

liJ 

8 

18 

8 

3 

6 

8 

2 

6 

1 

2 

a 

68 

66 

129 

121 

128 

249 

108 

62 

68 

228 

6 

8 

6 

62 

s 

1 

a 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

20 

26 

66 

81 

29 

60 

6 

34 

17 

66 

8 

1 

1 

68 

h 

4 

IS 

1 

8 

9 

1 

6 

7 

1 

2 

a 

49 

67 

106 

61 

67 

128 

19 

63 

64 

126 

6 

1 

4 

54 

7 

11 

1£ 

2 

6 

8 

1 

8 

4 

- 

1 

1 

40 

49 

89 

46 

67 

118 

18 

29 

61 

96 

8 

4 

i 

55 

517 

H49 

866 

360 

2^ 

501 

96 

104 

199 

62 

47 

90 

1062 

2319 

6^1 

6,894 

3848 

8,787 

2127 
1917 

8210 
3678 

2661 

7.988 

192 

306 

96 

iae 

677 

lOU 

204 

882 

6SC 

49 

197 

24C 

22 

163 

176 

3628 

3664 

7^ 

4,906 

4668 

9,478 

3106 

8,700 

263 

286 

119 

«>fl 

906 

1879 

478 

664 

1067 

144   801 

446 

74 

200 

274 

7690 

6973 

18,668 

10,209 

7911 

18,210 

4044 

688R 

5766 

16,688 

466 

641 

215 
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Tablb  V. 
I.  Fund  esUblished  under  pangraph  6^  of  tiie  Minute  of  27th  ApnU  I88ft 


£     8.   d 

Payment  into  Fund  fur  the  year  ]fi99-1909  7,^99  IS  o' 

n         1901-1902        .  9,817  15    6 

..         1902-1903       -  7^438    2    1 

>•               >,         1903-1904        *  4,539  15    8 

».                »>               »         1904-1906  2,689  11  11 

i>                »t               fi         1905-1906        •  2,051  19    8 

Total                        .           .  £43,562  19  10 

The  following  Granto  have  been  made  from  the  Fund  :— 

1901.  £     a    d 

Gl««ow&  West  of  Scotland  TeohnicalCoUece  5.000    6    0* 
Glasgow  School  of  Art            -                   -   ;^      1J500    0    0 

Glasgow   and    West   of    Scotland   Technical 

GlMgow  AthenaBuin        -            .           .            -  1,500    0    0 

I  JtlKh    Monf-i<*iil   CoUAilA     •  _  . ^h  ■  «h 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture            -           .                        -  1 500    0    0 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     -  3I8OO    0    0 

Edinburgh  Heriot  Watt  College            -           .  250    0    0 

1906:  ^    u    V 

Paislev  Teohnioal  School            -  5t)0    0    0 
The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     - 
Paisley  Technical  School            -           .           . 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture                      .           .           .  327    0  10 

Edinburgh  Heriot  Watt  College           -           -  260    0    0 

Total            .           -           .  £22,277    0  10 

Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund       -  £21,285  19    0 


1,000    0    0 

1,000  0  0 


77    e    0 


n.  Sum  available  under  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899i 

.     .        £2J300.         1903-1804.  £      s.  A 

Agncultural  Department  of  the  Aberdeen 

University         -    ^       "     ,      -  -  600    0    0 

Inspection  Expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Institutions       .  .  .  ^ 

Balance  transferred  to  the  Fund  under 
paragraph  6  of  the  Minute,  absorbed  in 
Capital  Grants  to  Agricultural  Insti- 
tutions -  .  ^  -  .        1  ,^2  14    0 


£2,000.        1904-1905. 
Inspection    Expenses  of   the  Agricultural 

Institutions 
Balance  paid  as  a  Capital  Grant  to  the 

Edinburgh    and    East    of    Scotland 

College  of  Agiiculture  - 


£2,000 

0 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

77 

0  io 

1,92^  19 

2 

£2,000 

0 

0 
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£2,000.        1905-1906.  £     8.    d. 

Inspection   Expenses  of   the  Agricultural 

Institutions       -  -  -  -  87    9    5 

Edinbur^  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  —  Forestry  Classes  con- 
ducted in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  100    0    0 

The  Wert  of  Scotland  Agricultural  CoUege— 
Capital  Grant  to  the  Kihnamock 
Dairy  School     -  -  -  -        1,000    0    0 

Balance  carried  forward  to  1906-1907  -  812  10    7 


£2,000    0    0 


£2,612  lOe.    7d.        1906-1907.                     £     s.  d. 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture— Qrant  in  aid  of  Capital 

Expenditure      ....          120    0  0 

Balance  avaiIable;for  Agricultural  Education       2,692  10  7 

£2,812  10  7 


Tablb  VI. 

Synopsis  of  the  Schemes  of  Buboh  and  County  Coiocittees  as  approved 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Depabtment.  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sums^  available  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by 
the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900,  for  SEC0]!n>ARY  Education  in  their 
respective  districts  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1906,  and  of  any 
sums*  entrusted  to  the  Committees  by  Local  Authorities  for 
purposes  of  Technical  Education. 


Aberdeen  (Bubgh). 

Grant  far  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906  =  1,830/.  Ss.  Ad, 
Scheme  approved  on  6th  February,  1903 
Allocation  of  grant  :— 

1.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shewn  by  the 
School  Accounts,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts  : — 

£  8.  d. 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School      -        1  Aberdeen  500  0  0 

„        Qirls' Hkh  School   -         h  School  600  0  0 

„        Central  Public  School      J  Board.  75  0  0 

„        Robert  Gordon's  College        -        -  500  0  0 

„        Practising  Church  School       -        -  tl50  0  0 

United  Free  Church  School  -        -  75  0  0 


£1,800    0    0 


£     8.    d. 
2.  Expenses  of  Committee,  &c.  •  -       -       -       60  15    8 

*  In  some  oases,  where  Committees  have  a  balance  in  hand  from  the  previons 
year,  the  sums  allocated  under  their  scheir  es  may  exceed  in  amount  tne  grant 
payable  to  them  in  reRpect  of  the  year  ended  Slst  March  1906. 

T  This  amoant  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  par^ncraph  10  {h)  of  the 
Minnie  of  10th  ^«ne,  1897. 
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Abbrdesn  (Couvtt). 

Grant  fw  year  ended  31«f  March  1906  ^  l,d02/.  17<  Od. 
ContnlnUtons  by  local  autkortttes  «  1,107IL  Sc  9dL 
Sdieme  approved  on  6th  January,  1906. 
AUofiation  of  grant  .•— 

I.  To  secondary  departments,  tie.  :—  £    $,   d, 

A  grant  of  100^.  eadi  to  Fraserbur^^  Academy,  Huntly  ^ 

Gordon    School,    and  PeterheeLcl  Academy  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  -       -       -       -  300   0    0 

n.  Such  proportion  of  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  Higher 
Grade  Schools  and  Schools  having  Higher  Departments 
in  the  County  as  the  available  amount  mav  admit  of. 
No  grant  will  exceed  100/.  or  fall  below  lo/.       -        -    1,000   0    0 

III.  The  sum  of  100/.  to  Teachers  of  Schools  not  otherwise 

receiving  aid  under  this  Scheme  on  account  of  pupils 
who,  havinfi  qualified  for  one  of  the  Committee's 
Bursaries,  for  a  University  Bursary,  or  for  Leaving 
Certificates,  pass  into  approved  Secondary  Schools  or 
continue  to  study  secondary  subjects  for  the  ensuing 
year 100    00 

IV.  For  Bursaries  open  to  pupils  of  all  Schools  in  ths 
County  save  those  mentioned  under  Head  I. 

(a)  32  of  the  value  of  4/.  for  the  first  year,  and  6/.  for  the 
second,  distributed  over  the  eight  districts  of  the 
County.  Open  to  pupils  of  not  more  than  14  years 
of  age,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  those  for 
the  examination  under  Article  29  of  the  Scotdi  Code, 
together  with  such  specific  subjects,  if  any,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined,  and  tenable  for  two 
years  at  a  School  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(b)  —  of  the  value  of  16/.  for  the  first  year,  and  20/.  for 
the  second.  O^n  to  pupils  of  not  more  than  16  years  of 
a£e,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  English, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Gor- 
man—not more  than  four  subjects  to  be  taken,  of 
which  English  must  be  one.  Tenable  for  S  years  at 
a  Secondary  School  or  Higher  Grade  Deputment 
approved  b^  the  Committee,  and  may  be  prolonged 
for  an  additional  year  in  respect  of  not  more  than 
three  pupils  in  any  one  year. 

(c)  Special  Bursaries— not  more  than  three  in  any  one 
year— may  be  given  to  Candidates  from  Elementary 
Schoob  who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  University 
Competition  for  Bursaries 550    q    q 

V.  Expenses  of  Committee 250    q   q 

Grants  for  technical  education ! —  £ 

I.  Local  technical  classes  ----••.  400 

II«  Subjects  for  women «  200 

m.  Fishery *-        -        -        -  100 

IV.  Tmningof  teachers -  150 

V.  Contingencies        "        *        *        -       -       -        •        -  175 

VI.  Expenses       -,       r       r       •       ►        -               .       -  175 

,i,aoo 
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Abqyll  County. 
Gremt'farymr  ended  Zlst  March  1906  =  988/.  IQs.  lOd.  , . 

Scheme  approved  on  22nd  December  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant ,'—  £    t,   d, 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee  -       -       •       -  -*       40O0 

%  One  Bursary  of  15/.  for  each  of  the  seven  Districts  of 
the  County,  tenable  for  two  (or  three)  years  and  open  to 
pupils  under  14  years  of  age,  attending  schools  not 
mirticipating  in  the  Committee's  Grants. 

3.  Three- fourths  of  sum  available  after  payment  of  Bursaries 
and  Expenses  to  be  used  in  making  grants,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  250/.,  to  Campbeltown  Grammar  School, 
Dunoon  Grammar  School  and  Oban  High  School  in  pro- 
portion  to,  but  not  exceeding  tbree-fourths  of,  the  deficit 

on  the  working  of  the  Higher  Grade  Departments     -      600    0    0 

4.  One-fourth  of  funds  as  aforesaid  to  be  used  in  making 
Grants  to  certain  selected  Schools,  in  proportion  to,  but 
not  exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit  incurred  in 
giving  advanced  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  to 

Supils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination 
Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code) 200    0    0 

Aye  County. 
Grant /or  year  ended  31«<  March  1906  =  2,891/.  35.  4d. 
ContrtbtUtons  by  local  authorities  =  2,428/.  2s,  Id. 
Scheme  approved  on  20th  August  1904. 

Allocation  of  Grant  ;— 

1.  Payment  of  Fees  of  pupils  awarded  Free  Places  iu  the  following-  Schools: 

£ 

Kamber  of  Free  Places.    Estimated  Amomit. 

Ayr  Academy-        -  -  -  40  -  -  440 

Kilmarnock  Academy  -  -  40  -  90 

Irvine  Ro^al  Academy  -  -  32  -  -  192 

Beith,  Spier's  School  -  -  8  -  -  60 

Ardrossan  Academy  -  -  16  -  -  35 

2.  Payment  of  three-fottrtha  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  : — 

£ 

Ayr  Academy 76 

Kilmarnock  Academy 425 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 24!7 

Ardrossan  Academy  - 167 

Beith,  Spier's  School— Payment  of  the  whole  of 

the  deficiency,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  -        -  62 

3.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  :— 

£ 

Lar^  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -       -  60 

Beitn  Academy  - 103 

Dairy  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -        -        -  43 

Old  Cumnock  Public  School      -        -       -       -  129 
Maybole  Carrick  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 129 

Girvan  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -       -  129 

Ballantrae  Public  School 26  . 

4.  Bursaries  of  10^.  or  5/.,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  the  ioWowiug 
schools : — 

dumber  of  BvtwrieB. 

_■■■.-     ^      v>Y  ^, 

Ulnlmiim.  V><iK**>^°'^ 

Ayr  Academy  -  12  -  .  o^ 

Kilmarnock  Ac^''        '  -  12  -  ..  ^1^ 

Irvine  Roya]-4(CM^^^  ^  .  8  -  ^  T^  gA 

Beith,SpiV5  8^^^^  .  4  -  ^  \^ 

V\J     ^  ^  ill 
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Sf  BvnMucieB  of  from  2l.  10s.  to  10^  tenable  for  one  or  moM  . 
yeara^  for  county  scholars  attending  Bchoola  under  H^  3^ 
▼is. :— 2<M.  allowed  for  Bursaries  at  each  school  *  140    0   0 

6.  Sum  set  aside  for  assistance  of  scholars  attending  Fee* 

paying  schoob -  lOO  .0   0 

7.  £»ensesof  Committee  1TO-O-0 

8.  AUoeaiMGrni  ^  ffrai^  for  teoM&d  i$mlrmtHm.     Sekemtt^ 

prov^  on  13th  January,  190$  i—  •  u 

(1)  To  Higher  ChradeSchoo]8<exeepfriiigKi!iBariiookAo«d#«(y)   i 
•  Capitation  Orant  of  IZ.  on  the  avenge  attewtance  of 
pupils  from  the  rural  district,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  Capitation  Ghrants  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  deficiency  -       -  -  -       -    ,  -  SfiO    iX  0 

(8)  Agricultural  Education :—  £      a   d      ' 

(a)  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 

CoUege  550  0  0 

(6)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Fanners' Classes  -    SO  O  0 

(c)  Bursaries  tenable  at  the  Dairy  School ->    15  0  0    . 

{a)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Foresters'  Classes    10  Q  0 

595    0    0 

(3)  Continuation  Classes. 

(a)  Grants  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed  locally 

towards  Technical  Educatioii  fcry  the  Town  Council 
to  Burgh  School  Boards  in  aid  of  Schemes  of 
Teohniod  Instruction  as  outlinod  in  Divisiotis  11. 
and  III.  of  the  CoBtination  Class  Code       -       -  000   0   0 

(b)  Qraot  to  Parish  School  Boards  or  Local  Cbmmittees 

in  aid  of  approved  Schemes  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion          30000 

(c)  Towards  Salaries  of  County  Lecturers  and  Assistants  200   0    0 

(4)  Special  Classes. 

(a)  Training  of  TVachers  (Art.  91  (d)  of  Scotch  Code)       -  100   0   0 

(b)  Short  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  not 

suitable  for  registration  under  the  Continuation 

Class  Code 50    0    0 

(5)  Grants    towards   equipment  of  Technical  Schools  and 

Classes 50  0   0 

Railway  fares  of  Students  at  Technical  Classes  -  800   0   0 

Prises  for  promoting  original  work  and  desij^n  -       -       -    50   0   0 
Junior  Scholarships  (Art.  79  (a)  Continuation  Class 
Code)  of  10«.  to  4/.  (which  may  be  increased  to 
1/.  to  B/.)  open  to  pupils  in  rural  districts     -        -  250    0    0 

(b)  6  Senior  Scholarships  (Art  79  (b)  of  Continuation 

Class  Code)  of  25/.  (which  may  be  increased  to  50/.) 

tenable  for  three  years 150    0    0 

(c)  Scholarships  to  Teachers  for  residence  and    study 

abroad    -        -       -       -       -       -       -        -        *    50    0 .  0 

(9)  Expenses  of  organisation,  etc. 350 ,00 

Banff  County  ^ 

Grant  far  year  ended  ZUi  March  1900-856/.  b$ 
C<mtributton$  by  local  authoritiee^ial.  lbs,  Sd. 
Secondary  Schenie  approved  on  17th  January,  1906. 
Technical  Scheme  approved  on  Ist  December,  1904.  ^^ 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 
1.  (a) Grants  to  Hidier  Grade  Public  Schools:—        £   a.  d. 
Aberlour  Public  School  -       -       -       -      65    0    C 
Banff  Academy  Public  School         -       -^05    0    0 
Buckie  Public  School      -        -       -        -      90    0  . 0 
Fordyce  Academy  Public  School     -        -  •lOO    0  .  0 
Keith  Public  School        -  -        -      95    0    0 

Mortlach  Public  School  -        -        -        -      66    0    0 

£610    0    0 

*  These  pay  menu  have   been  »T>ecially  sanctioned  uo^ler  imrnifnipWi  1/0m(^^  ttf: 
theMinnt^of  10th  June,  1897.     '  r      «    r  ^ 

uigiTizecj  Dy  ^^jOOQ  IC 
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£   8.'d. 
>(6).Oiknts  of  amoonts  ranging  from  10/.  to  46/.  to  U  other 

PuWrSehoois       -       -       -       -       *,     .       -       • «»-  0    0 

^  N  B.-7-Atf  grants  are  gubject  to  the  condition  that  they  shilf  '   1 
'     'in  ho  ease  exceed  two-thhrds  of  the  certified  depciency  on        ,     , 
the  highei*  department 

|,2..£zpen8e8of  Conunittee      -  -       *>       •       -       --43    0.0 

Technical  «lma<io».-^ums  oontributed  by  thb  Borghs  of  Backie 
and  Keith  (viz. :  37/.  19«.  8d.  and  ISf.  1«9.  Oc/.  respectivelr) 
to  be  handed  to  the  School  Boards  to  be  applied  towards 
Technical  Education  in  Continaation  Classes  in  tiioee  Burghs    4B  15    8 

BsKwiGK  County. 

fiMnt  ybr  )|^r  «ndMl  31«e  i/brcA  l906»530/.  12«.  6(f. 
CoiUrilnUions  by  local  authcrtiies^Q7^.  10$,  Qd. 
Scheme  approved  on  2l8t  December  1905. 
AUocaiian  qf  grant : — 

1.  Expenses  of  Gonmiittee  -    85    9    0 

.  2.  Qrt^nts  to  Secondary  Departments  in  : — 

Coldstream  Public  School *    50    0    0 

Lauder  „         „  -        -       -       -        -        -    30    0    0 

3.  To  the  School  Board  of  Duns  towards  the  cost  of  main- 

taining the  Berwickshire  High  School  conditional  upon 
a  suffldent  proportion  of  the  grant  being  devoted  to  pay- 
.  BMflit  of  students'  travelling  expenses       ....  950    0    0 

4.  Grant  towards  the  inaintenance  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 

of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture 50    0    0 

BUTB  OOUMTY. 

erant/or  year  ended  ZUi  March  1906»399/.  lOi.  llcf. 
Scheme  approved  on  30th  January  1906. 

AllocdLitonofgramt.'^  £ 

1.' Expenses  of  Committee 15 

2.  Six  Bursaries  of  15/.,  tenable  at  Rothesay  Academy,  by  soholars 

fiomArraa(4)anaCumbrae(2) -    90 

3.  Grants  of  2/.  to  three  scholars  from  Kingarth  parish  attending 

BoUiesay  Academy  as  free  scholars  .       .       .       .      e 

4.  Fixed  Grant  to  Rothesay  Academy,  on  condition  that  certain 

free  scholajrships  are  given  .--•-.-        ♦290 

Caithnsss  County. 

Orani/or  year  ended  31«<  March  1906=»558/.  Ue.  lid. 
ConitrUmUcme  by  local  authorities- 194/.  10«.  Id. 
Scktine  approved  on  IBth  January,  1906. 
AUoeaifi4)n  of  grant  .*— 
L  Subsidies  to  central  schools^  under  certain  speoified 
conditions,  and  provided  the  grant  does  not  ex- 
ceed seven-eighths  of  the  deficienoy  upon  the 
working  of  Uie  Higher  Depaxtmenta,  vi«. :  £ 

Thurso   Miller  Institution   Higher  Grade      ^        . 

PubUc  School    .       -       -       -       -       -  106     . 
Wick  Pulterieyto^^m  Academy  Higher  Grade 

PubUcJchoo]    j*      ,       .       .       -       -100 
Lybster  Hwier  rj.    -.  T>ablic  School  -        -    ft(i 

Kebg  ''\(*ci  •       •       •         -^ 

Thi*  wjnneiit  hM iew a\  ^^x'^jioned  under  P«>»i^3^>*ly^^^ 
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M2  SECOKDARY  EHUCAtfON. 

n.  BursarieB :—       , 

(a.)  Five  Bunaries  of  6^.  open  to  scholars  under  15  attencBng  M 
the  Central  Schools  mentioned  under  Head'  I,  or  (6)  uie 
Non-Cbntral  Schools  in  the  Burshs  of  Wick  and  Thnrso,  or 
within  two  miles  of  thef^  Burghs,  for  two  years  at  Ceptxal 
Schools,  to  be  increased  to  10^  when  pupils  leaVe  their 
homes  to  attend  such  a  school.  Not  man  than  two 
Bursaries  to  be  awarded  in  any  one  school,  though  power 
is  reserved  to  increase  the  number  to  any  school  under 
certain  circumstances. 

(b.)  Three  Bursaries  of  lOf.,  and  three  of  1L  10«.,  tenaUe  for  two 
years,  at  Central  Schools;  open  to  all  pupils  under  13, 
except  those  attending  schools  mentioned  under  Hted  11  (a). 
Not  more  than  one  Bursary  of  each  value  to  be  awarded  in 
any  one  school. 

(c)  One  Bursary  of  10/.,  tenable  for  two  years,  open  to  aU 
scholars  under  15  who  have  received  their  Elementary 
Education  in  the  County  until  they  reached  the  a^  of 
13  in  schools  in  the  county  other  than  those  enumerated 
under  Head  II  (a)  and  are  at  the  date  of  Exanunatioo 
attending  the  enumerated  schools. 
IIL  Premiums  of  2/.  to  Headmasters  of  Non-Central  Schools  for  each 

candidate  from  their  Schools  obtaining  a  Bursary  under  Head  H. 

(6),  and  thereafter  attending  a  CentralSchooI  for  at  least  one  year. 

£    s.  <L 

IV.  Grants  to  defray  expenses  of  Fishermen  resident  in  the 
County  attending  demonstrations  by  the  Scientific  Staff 
of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  at  the  Marine  labora- 
tory, Bay  of  Nigg,  Aberdeenshire 90   0  0 

V.  Grants  of  10/.  each  towards  the  expenses  of  equipment  of 

Laboratories  in  Castletown,  Halkirk,  Lybster,  and  Keiss 

Schools      -        -        -        - 4OO0 

YI.  Expenses  of  Committee. 

Clackmannan  County, 
Grant /dt  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=538/.  17».  IM 
ContrAiUtom  by  local  anthoritte8=  14/.  6«.  Ad, 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  December  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant : —  £     s,  d, 

^'    Expenses  of  Committee  -      21    5  10 

Fixed  subsidy  to  Dollar  Institution   -  -       -.  190   #  0 

..Fixedsubsidies  to  secondary  departments  at  * — 

Alva -100    00 

Tillicoultry 8500 

Alloa  (Burgh) *2ao    0   0 

Dumbarton  Countt. 
Grant /or  year  ended  31««  March  1006= 1,410L  3s.  lOd 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  January  1904. 
A  llocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Grants  to  Hiqher  Departments  in  : —  £  £ 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 

Row,  Helensburgh,  Hwmitage  „  '  -       ^ 

Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy  „  *        - ' 

Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank  ^         .       .       . 

NewKiJpatrick  „  ^       .       . 

Lenzie  Academy  ^         .       .       . 

Luss  Public  School 

Cumbernauld  Public  School  .... 

2.  Capitation  grants  to   the   above-named    schools    on    the   average 

attendance  of  Scholars,  resident  in  the  county,  who  have  satisfied  tSe 

*  This  payment  has  been  specially  sancUoned  under  paiaeraiAi.  10  (6)  of  (lie 
Minnte  of  10th  June,  1897.  ^  ' 

uigiTizecj  Dy  ^^jOOQ IC 
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requirements  of   Article  29  of   the   Scotch  Code  and   attend*  the 
.   8ecoQ4«^  Department,  viz.:—  .        . 
,      .     . ,  U.  for  1st  year  in  attendance. 

1^.  10s,  for  2nd  year  in  attendance. 
2l.  for  3rd  year  in  attendance. 
.3.  Scholarships^  24  at  5/.,  tenable  for  throe  years  at  the  above-named 
central  schools,  excluding  Luss  and  Cumbernauld  Public  Schools; 
these  scholarships  are  to  be  offered  for  competition  amongst  scholars 
in  attendance  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  any  of  the  State-aided 
schools  in  the  County. 

i^  A  Grant  of  £1  to  the  Head  Master  of  any  State-aided  school,  other 
than  those  mentioned  above,  in  respect  of  each  punil  who  gains 
50  per  cent  of  marks  at  the  bursary  Competition,  and  completes  a 
Ist  year^  coarse  in  one  of  the  central  schools. 

Dumfries  CountV. 
Grant /or  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906= 97(y.  IBs.  Id. 
'  VofUr^hUumi  by  local  anttharities^  1,231/.  13)t.  id. 
St^heme  approved  on  12th  March,  1906. 
AllocatioTi  of  grant : — 

A.  Annual  grants  to  ^* Selected  Schools^^  viz. :— Dumfries  Academy, 
Wallace  Hall  Academy,  Annan  Academy,  Dryfesdale  Puj3iio  ^chool, 
Langholm  Academy  and  Moffat  Academy. 

(1.)  Fixed  grant  to  Dumfries  Academy       -----    ?c»0 
(2.)  Grants  in  proportion  to  population  and  valuation 

of  districts  served -        .   ♦OOO 

(3.)  Grants    in    proportion    to    the  average    attendance    of 

scholars  qualined  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code    ^    -  -600 

B.  Apparatus  grants  to  the  "Selected  Schools"  mentioned  under 

head  A.  -        - -        -        -    100 

C.  Building  grant    on  certain  conditions  to  Wallace  Hall  Academy 

(balance  of  225/.) 

D.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  at  Selected  Schools^  viz.  : — 

Two  Bursaries  of  15/,.  four  of  12/.  106.,  and  six  of  10/.  (or  6uch  other 
number  and  ot  such  value  as  the  Committee  xnaiN  determine) 
tenable  for  three  years  by  children  under  13  years  of  age  who  live 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  nearest  "  selected  school." 

Twelve  free  scholarships  of  2/.  tenable  under  similar  conditions  by 
.    children  living  less  than  three  miles  from  a  "  selected  schooL" 

E.  Advanced  Bwrsaries  and  Free  Scholarships  at  Dvimfiries  Acad&my, 
Two  Bursaries  of  20/.,  and  four  of  15/.,  (or  such  other  number  and 

of  such  value  as  the  Committee  may  determine)  tenable  for  two 

fears  by   children   who  reside  more   than  three  miles  from 
)umfries  Academy. 
Six  free  scholarships  of  5/.,  tenable,  iinder  similar  conditions^  for  two 
years  by  children  who  reside  less  than  three  miles,  from.  Dumfries 
Academy. 

p.  Grant  to  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     -        -        -    200 
G.  Bursaries  d;c.,  tenable  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricvltm-al  College. 
One  Ikirsary  of  £25  (and  such  other  number  of  Bursaries,  and  ol  auch. 
value  as  the  (Jommlttee  may  determine),  tenable  tor  t^^  years, 
and  three  of  £5  each  tenable  for  one  year. 
Allowances  of  2«.  6^/.  a*ddy»  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  v^tvofl 
railway  fare,  to  Stj,  j     ^  attending  Dairy  CIaA%^  -      • 

H.  A  sum,  to  be  determiw  MCP      the  Committee,  luav  V  ft5-V>^?^'$^.  x 
contributing  towaiyV^^  "^Iiftintenance  and  inBtr\Ui^  ^^<  tJ^^>>»^^- 

Min»K?^     ;^^^^ 
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K.  ClAaaes  for  the  farther  iBstniolMMi  of  tfl«dMn»  and 
travelling  expenaes. 

L.  Expetmio/CimmiUee £125     0   0 

DUNDU  BUBOH. 

Grant /or  fecur  emdtd  ZIH  Jfantk  190B*  1^1  lA  17s.  9d 
Sekmm€  approved  on  Slst  Jantiary  1902. 
AUoeation  of  grant  >- 

After  providing  for  the  Committee's  expensesi  the  aaid  amouit  to  be 
divided  a»  follows  :— 

Dundee  High  School,  one-half. 

""The  School  Boaid  of  the  Bni^h  of  Dundee  for  their  Harris 
Academy  and  Moiigan  Academy  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
the  remaining  one-half. 

The  ffmnts  are    conditional  upon  the  establishment  of  certain  free 
scholaranipe. 

EmUBUBOH  Cety. 

Oram  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906=3,568^.  10s.  5<i 
Scheme  approved  on  18th  December,  1902. 
AUoeation  of  grant  >- 
Qranti  to  higher  does  schools  conditional  upon  the  establidmient  of  free 
acholarahipe  :-> 

School.       *       No,  of  Free  Scholarships.  Amount  of  GranL 

Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  40  (for  boys) 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  College  -  52  (for  girie) 
Edinburgk  George  Wataon'a 

College  for  Boys  -  -  24  (for  boys) 
Edinburgh.  George  Wateon'a 

College  for  Gir&  -  -  28(fergirb) 
Edinburgh,  Daniel  Stewart's 

College       ....    24  (for  boys) 

Total    -    -    -    168 

Scholarships  oi  bl.  tenable  for  four  years  at  Heriot's  Hospital  School 
-900^ 

A  sum  of  945/.  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  towards  providing 
bookB  and  apparatus  in  Higher  Grade  Departments,  viz.  :— 

£ 
Edinburi^  School  Board  ....  635 

Gk)V6rnors  of  Gillespie's  School         .       -       -       .        ♦210 
Managers  of  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  School      -  60 

Managers  of  United  Free  CSiurch  School         -       -  60 

945 

EDiNBusaH  County. 

OrafU/or  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906=1,192/.  lis.  td. 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  January  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant: — 

Expenses  of  Committee  »  70/. 

7- -^ ■ . I  •"."     ■ 

*  These  payments  have  beeu  specially  sanotioiied  undtr  paragraph  id  (M  bf  the 
MiMiteollMk  Jane,  1997. 
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£ 

860 
660 

s. 
0 
0 

d. 
0 

200 

0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

2,960 

0 

0 

GranU  to  Higkmr  Grade  SihoaU:-^ 
West  Calder, 
Penicuik, 

JjSJSfi!;         fat70fceach-42W. 

JomperOreen, 

Mtuuelburffh.    j 

An  extra  Grant  of  5/.  to  eaeh  Boofd  expending  151:  of  its  grant  in 
paying  the  travelling  expenses  to  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  DepartmiNits  of 
Scholars,  not  being  School  Bursars,  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  oi  the 
Code. 

'  JHf.B.'^kSL  grants  are  sul^ect  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on  the  higher  depai'tment 
Bursartei : — 

18/SeAoo/ jSio'fart^  of  3/.  for  the  fiirst,  7^.104.  for  the  second,  £  s.  d. 
and  Ibl.  for  the  third  year,  with  travelling  expenses,  for 
three  years,  tenable  at  a  Hi^er  Grade  School,  and 
awarded  by  competitive  examination  amongst  children 
under  13*  years  of  a^e  in  attendance  at  State- 
aided  schools  who  have  satisfied  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  •  -  -  136  0  0 
5  C(Amty  Bunaries  of  20^..  with  travelling  expenses,  for  two 
(or  three)  yesus  awarded  on  the  basis  of  marks  obtained 
at  the  leaving  certificate  examination,  tenable  at  higher 

class  schools      -  -       - 260    0    0 

TVave^in^  J^a^^enMS  of  Bursars  (as  above)   -        -       -        -      60    a    0 
Capitation  grants  of  16«.,  lOa.  and  6«.  to  Head  Teachers  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Arti<^  ^  of  the  Code, 
transferred  to,  and  remaining  for  one  session  at,  Higher  Grade  Schools  or 
Higher  Departments. 

Elgin  County. 

Grant  far  ymr  ended  ZUt  March  1906-»67S^  12a  lOd. 
CinUribuieoM  by  local  autborities^^M.  1&«.  3d 
Schente  approved  on  29th  December  1905. 
AUoeoitum  of  grant  >- 

1.  Direct  eubeidies  to  the  following  schools,   the  grants  to  the  four 

centres  first  named  being  made  on  condition  that  free  secondary 
education  is  given  to  children  who  obtain  grants  under  head  2, 
viz.:— 

£    «.   d. 

Ekdn  Academy 285    0    0 

Mime's  Institution,  Fochabers 40    0    0 

Forres  Public  School  50    0    0 

Grantown  Public  School 50    0    0 

2.  (a.)  Free  raUvniy  tickets  and  grante  of  5^.  to  a  certain  number  of 

childreiL  in  specified  parishes,  who,  being  under  14  years  of  ac'c 
are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  to  attend  the 
nearest  central  school  for  secondary  education,  or  the  money 
value  of  such  tickets  towards  cost  of  boarding  at  the  centre. 
{b,)  Two  Btvrearies  of  20/.  and  five  of  10/.  for  children  in  certain 
specified  parishes,  and  .wo  Bureariee  of  10/.  for  other  pupils 
in  outlying  districts  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

3.  Ora/nte for  technical  edaeatton.-- 

£ 
(a.)  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Elgin        -       -        >       ^ 
Milne's  Institution.  Fochabers  -----         -       20 

Grantown  Public  Sohool   -  -        -         .        -  .       'ift 

Forres  Public  Sc^j         ......  .      ^ 


^«„«,  .h.n  '-"  WK^^^nK  the  fi«t  to«r  Hx;,^^^^^^'^ 
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(6.)  One  Bursary  of  20^.  tenable  at  some  technical  sdiool  or  oo6^e« 

(c.)  Grants  for  Laundry-work  and  Cookery » 80/. 

(d)  For  teachers'  classes  under  Art.  91  (d)  of  the  Code =40/. 

(e.)  Grants  to  assist  teachers  in  attending  Vaoatioa  Courses  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  tcfms  of  Article  91  (d>»  ML 

(f.)  Grants  for  pupils  in  attendance  at  Navigation  Classes,  on  the 
subject  being  favouiwiy  reported  on  by  Uis  Majesty's  Liapector»10f. 

(g.)  Grants  to  enable  fishermen  to  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  Manne  Station,  Bay  of  Nigg,  Aberdeen^  or  elsewhere,  under  the  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotland -20/. 

FiFH  County. 
Grant  for  year  ended  Z\a  March  1906  -  2,524/.  7<.  9c/. 
Scheme  approved  on  23rd  December  190S. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

OranU  to  higher  class  eehooU  .^^ 

(a.)  Direct  $ubtidie$  to—  £     '      £ 

Cupar  Bell  Baxter  School         ....       -    ijon 

Dunfermline  Hi^  School 120 1 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 120  )  «  eoo 

St.  Andrews  Madras  College 120 1 

Anetrother  Waid  Academy       -       -       -^       *       -    120  J 

(b.)  Capitation  grants  to  each  of  these  schools  of  5/.  for  free  scholars  (not 
exceeding  24  in  number^  who  have  previoaslv  attended  for  three 
years  at  a  Stateniided  school,  and  propose  to  follow  the  foU  curri- 
culum of  a  secondary  education. 
[The  free  scholars  are  selected  by  o<»np6titive  exattiaaiittn.]' 

Bursaries :  - 

Two  Bursaries  of  10/.  in  connexion  with  each  of  the  five  above-named 
schools,  tenable  for  three  yeant,^  and  awarded  after  competitive 
examination  amongst  children  living  three  or  more  miles  from  a 
secondary  school. 

Grants  of  5/.  to  10/.  to  each  of  not  more  than  10  scholars  who  have . 
previously  attended  a  State-aided  School  for  three  years  and  who 
propose  to  follow  the  full  curriculum  of  a  Secondarv  Education,  but 
whose  residence  is  at  such  distance  from  a  higher  class  school  as  to 
prevent  advantage  being  taken  of  the  free  scholarships  provided  above. 

Extra  grants  for  strengthening  school  staff  to  : — 
Dunfermline  High  School,  60/. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School,  40/. 

(A  further  grant  of  40/.  will  be  given  to  Dunfermline  High  School  if  the 
funds  permit) 

Gi'ants  to  the  following  nine  schools : — Burntisland,  FerrypcMt-on-Craig, 
Newport,  Leslie,  Markinch,  Newborgh,  Leven,  Tolliallan 
and  Kincardine,  and  Buckhaven. 

(a.)  Direct  subsidy  of  70/.  to  each  for  teachers'  salaries. 

(b.)  Further  grants  of  25/.  or  10/.  according  to  whether  secondaiy  in- 
struction is  good  or  fair. 

Grant  to  Falkland  Public  School,  of  25/.  or  10/.  according  to  whether 
l^e  secondary  instruction  is  good  or  fair. 

Expenses  of  Committee^  70/. 

FofiPAE  CotJNTY. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906  »  1,505/.  9«.  4(/. 

Scheme  approved  on  3rd  December  1903.  '     • 
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AUoeaUon  of  grant : — 
I.  OtnnU  to  higher  doss  public  9choolst  viz. — 

Arbroath  High  School, 

Brechin  Hiffn  School, 

Forfar  Academy, 

Montrose  Academy,  as  follows  :— 

Annual  grant  to  each  of  850/.  «  1.000/. 
on  eonditaon  that  at  least  25  free  scholarships  are  provided  in  each 
school  for  children  requiring  aid  for  higher  education. 

IL  Grants  to  Higher  Grade  departments  ih  Broughty  Ferry  Grove 
Academy  and  Kimemuir  Webster's  Seminary  : — 

1.  Annual  grant  of  80/.  each  »  160/. 

2.  Capitation  grants  of  lbs.  per  pupil  in  the  first  year's .  course ; 
1/.  108.  in  the  second  year's,  and  2/.  10«.  in  the  third  year's  course  on 
condition  that  at  least  one  free  scholarship  is  provided  in  each  school 
for  every  10/.  of  grant  received  from  the  Committee.  But  no  school 
shall  receive  more  than  230/.  in  all,  or  100/.  for  each  graduate  employed 
in  l^e  higher  grade  department. 

in.  To  recognised  central  schools  situated  four  milefi  or  more  from  schools 
aided  under  heads  I.  or  11.,  grants  of  25/.  in  addition  to  capitation 

grants  as  specified  under  head  11.    But  total  grant  to  any  school  must 

not  exceed  60/. 

IV.  CapiUUion  grants  to  other  State-aided  day  schools  in  the  county,  of 
1/.  for  each  scholar  who  satiafies  His  M%)e»ty'8  Inspector  in  t^rms 
of  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  who  completes  a  first  year's  course  in 
a  school  or  department  recognised  under  Chapter  IX  of  the  Code  or  in 
a  higher  class  school. 

[    V.  Sapaues  of  Committee^  not  exceeding  40/. 

Glasgow  Bubgh. 

Grant  far  year  ended  Z\st  March  1906 » 6,822/.  Is,  Ot/ 

Scheme  approved  on  15th  February  1906 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  and  secondary/  departments  of  State-aided 
schools^  conditional  upon  provision  of  free  scholarships  for  specified 
numbers  of  scholars  who  have  previouflly  attended  State^ded  schools 
in  the  school  board  district  of  Glasgow,  viz. : — 

£ 
Glasgow  High  School  (boys)       -       -   60  free  scholarships    1,600 
,.       High  School  for  Girls    -        -   60       „  „  880 

Hutcnesons'  Grammar  Schools   -       'Xaa 

(boys  and  girls  jointly)/ 
AHan  Glen's  School  (boys)  -       -       -    42 
gt  Aloysius'  College  (boys)  - 
Secondary  d^rtments  m : 
'  St.  Mungo's  Academy  (boys) 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis'  Sciio^l  (cprls) 
Convent  School^  Gamethill  (girls)        -J 

Provanaide  Public  School  \ 
..     JohnStreet    „  ) 

.    Kent  Road'    »  •*     |  (boys  and  i^rls)  160  free  a^i\^(J^a^^^*V^^ 

Woodside 


do  free  scholarships 
in  the  four  schools 


L 


600 

600 
250 

♦250 
100 
80 


*  These  payments  hsve 
the  Minute  of  lOeh 


iJune^h 
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Graiu  Pj  KhoU  board Jiir  kiffkur  nuiinieti»m  m  amUmmtion  cfaiitf^*340/. 
Oiat^aw  Atkmmm  Commercial  CoUUgemtWA, 
SxpeHmo/CmmutimandCoHiingemeiet'*^l(}OLlU.V)d.   . 

OovAN  Pasibh. 

OraiU/or  year  emUd  ZIH  Marek  1906-S,4<M  16&  M. 

Scheme  approved  on  5th  Janiutry  1904. 

AUoeatum  of  grant : — 

OranU  to  aeoondary  departmenta  in  the  following  achook  :— 

£ 

St»thlmnjn>  Public  School «335 

Fairfield  Public  School #fl5 

Albert  Road  Pablic  School <ga» 

BeUahociston  Academy  Pablic  School  -  ....  n^ib 

Hamilton  Creaoent  Pablic  School «.  «f75 

Hillhead  School «69o 

These  mnta  are  given  on  oonditktt  that  840  free  phces  ate  provided  in 
^oar  last-mentioned  Bchoola,  the  first  two  being  f lee  sdiooi^ 

Grant  to  enable  Soman  Catholic  Scholars   to  attend  £    g.  d 

certain  specified  Secondary  Schools  and  Departmettta^  140    o  0 

Grant  for  supply  of  books  to  free  scholars                      -  176    5  0 

Grant   for   promoting   hidier  instruction   in   Classes 

under  the  Continuatiott  Class  Code     ....  *i^    q  q 

Expenses  of  Committee  -               40   0  0 


Haddington  Oountt 

€huiU  for  year  ended  Zlet  March  19q6»610;.  13t.  ed. 
Contributume  by  local  amihoriiies^edl.  2t.  Od. 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  February  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant  >— 

(1)  Grants  to  higher  cla$$  tchooU  and  to  higher  grade  departmenU  e/ 
State-aided  SchoUi :--  '', 

North  Berwick  High  School 100    0   6 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 100    o    o 

Dunbar  (Burgh)  Hi|^r  Grade  Public  School  -  -       40   0   0 

(2)  For  School  Bureartes ;— (a)  Bursaries  of  U.  for  three  yean  (and  if 
funds  permit  payment  towards  travelling  expenses)  to  scholars  who. 
after  gainbtf  the  merit  oertifieate  or  being  authorised  for  enrohnent 
m  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  at  any  State-aided  School 
other  than  that  in  receipt  of  a  slump  grant,  attend  a  Higher  C^aS 
^bhc  School,  or  a  School  with  an  approved  Hi^  D*partm0nt  in 
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'  (6)  Vd^fiUatidn  arants  of  ll.  to  schools  ^hich  do  not  receive  other  aid 
under  the  scheme,  for  each  scholar  who,  having  gaiiMd  a  Merit 
Certificate,  or  having  been  authorised  for  enrolment  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  ficoteh.  Code  at  such  school,  receives  instruction  for 
at  least  one  year  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  or  in  a  school 
with  an  approved  higher  department,  30^. 

ExpetucB  of  Committee  »  30^.. 

Technical  Edaeatton : — 

To  North  Berwick   High  School  for   apparatus  for       £    s,  d, 
physical  laboratory  and  teachers'  salaries  (including 
sum  voted  last  year  and  interest)       -  172  11    6 

Invbbnbss  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ^let  March  1906=1,156/.  14«.  M. 
Coktributiane  by  loecd  authorities =32bL  3«.  (k{. 
Aakm«  approved  on  29th  January  1906. 
AUeiaHon  of  grant  .'^— 

.  Bnrsaries  and  Special  Subsidies  ;— 

1.  District  Bursaries.— (a.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  15/.,  one  to  each  county 

district  and  two  additional  to  the  Skye  District,  tenable  for  three  or 

'    '      more  years  at  certain  specified  Schools  :  where  attendance  does  not 

—  involve  continuous  residence  from  home,  only  one-half  of  the  said 

Btimwill  be  payable.    Compedtors  muRt  be  not  less  than  twelve  or 

more  than  -fifteen  years  of  age. 

ib)  FivOf  special  Bursaries  of  Id/.,  irrespective  of  districts,  tenable  for 
,  three  or  mope  yeacs. 

Note.— A  premium  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher,  of  U« 
for  each  successful  competitor  for  a  Bursary,  and 
will  be  increased  by  1/.  for  each  of  two  Secondary 
specific  subjects  in  which  the  successful  Bursar 
snows  satisfactory  grounding. 

II.  Centre  Bursaries. — 100/.  will  be  allotted  in  yearly  Bursaries  not  ex- 

ceeding 5/.  to  pupils  not  holding  Bursaries  under  head  I. 

III.  Special  fixed  inclusive  subsidies  to : — 

£ 
Inverness  Royal  Academy        -       -       .       .      loo 
Kingussie  Public  School  -----       50 

Portree  Public  School 50 

Fort  William  Public  School     -        -        -        -        50 
Glen-Urquhart  Public  School ....        50 

These  subsidies  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  education  for 
County  pupils  or  Bursars  under  this  schenie. 

C.  Exftmses  of  the  Committee  =  60/. 

The  Scheme  for  Technical  Education  is  suspended  for  the  year  ending 
1 5th  May,  1907,  except  as  follows : — 

i.  Bursi^'ies  awarded  under  previous  Schemes. 

2.  A  grant  of  £50  to  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College.  .       . 

S.  Further  instruction  of  rural  teachers  (Art.  91  (d)  of  the  Code). 

4.  Special  Grant  of  7^/.  to  Burgh  School  Board,  for  the  High  School,  on 
condition  that  the  School,  with  its  Technical  and  Science  Staff  and  equip- 
ment,  be  available  to  County  Pupils  or  Teachers. 

5.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  8abeidi8&  wi^  the 
Deptftment's  sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Teekiical  Education 
from  anv  probable  balance  of  the  fund  within  the  currency  of  this  Scheme. 
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Grant  far  year  emUdZlH  March  1908  -  6UL  Idi.  4d. 
C<nUribulum$  by  looal  authorities  »  S7tf.  19t.  Qd. 
Scheme  approved  on  24ih  December  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Grant  to  higher  close  school  ;— 

Stonehaven,  Maekie  Academy  ^  %iOL  oonditionaMy  upon  tbe  pnmaoo 
of  certain  free  places. 

II.  Grant  for  maintenance  of  secondary  department  at  Banchory-Teman 

Central  Public  School  =  70/. 

III.  Twenty  free  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  11.  (with  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  in  some  cases  for  travelling  or  boardixi^X  tenable 
for  one  year  at  higher  class  schools  or  the  secondary  department  at 
Banchory-Teman  or  in  the  Practising  School  attached  to  either  of 
the  Training  Colleges  at  Aberdeen  %  scholars  under  13,  qualified 
under  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  have  attended  a  public  or  State- 
aided  School  in  the  County  and  who  reside  more  than  3  miAee  inxa 
the  schools  receiving  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  »  140/. 

IV.  Grants  lo  School  Boards  or  Managers  qf  State-aided  Schools  in  the 
case  of  Schools  not  in  receipt  of  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  in  respect  of 
Scholars  transferred  to  more  advanced  Schools  or  Departments,  15«.  per 
head,  |iayable  to  the  teaching  staff. 

V.  Grants  far  Technical  Education : — 

(1.)  Stonehaven,  Maekie  Academy 150 

(2.)  Banchory-Teman,  Central  Public  School  -       -      15 

(3.)  Montrose  Academy 20 

(4.)  Teachers'  classes  under  Art.  91  (ft)  of  the  Code,  and  grants 

to  Teachers  attending  Technical  Classes  not  exceeding    100 

(5.)  Capitation  grants  to  technical  classes,  in  schools  not  oUier- 
wise  in  receipt  of  Grants  under  head  V.  in  terms  <^  the 
Continuation  Class  Code  or  otherwise,  under  certain 
conditions  and  within  certain  limits,  of  3s.  4dL  for 
theoretical  and  6s,  Sd.  for  practical  instruction  per  pupil 
per  hour  per  week  for  a  mmimum  session  of  15  weeks. 

[The  Committee  have  intimated  that  Lick  of  funds  will 
prevent  payment  under  this  section.] 

The  expenses  of  the  Committee  to  be  met  from  the  balance. 


KiNsoBB  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906=270/.  15*.  7d. 
Scheme  approved  on  1st  February  189& 
Allocation  of  grant  :-- 

So  far  as  funds  permit  free  scholarships  at  Dollar  Institutioo,  for  not 
more  than  4  years  <with  travelling  expenses),  will  be  provided  for  scholars 
who  are  qualified  for  enrolment  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  or 
possess  an  equivalent  qualification  leeo^sniaad  by  the  Scotch  Edncatioa 
Department.    Seleetion  will  be  l^  examination  if  neoeesaiy. 
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Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906  =  619/.  13«.  Zd. 
ContrihutioiM  by  local  av4horitie9  «=  321/.  2b,  4d. 
Sckenu  approved  on  5th  February  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  under  certain  conditions,  viz. : — 

£        £ 

Kirkcudbright  Academy  (12  free  places)    -        -        -    200^ 

Dumfries  Academy  (8  free  places)       -        -       -       -      90 

Eiviut  and  Douglas  High  Schools)/.  f^^^^u„^„\  .», 

Newton  StewaJt  -        -        .j  (4  free  places)    -      45 

(The  free  places  are  to  be  awardea  to  children  of  not  more  than 
years  of  age  who  live  within  4  miles  of  the  School.) 

Grants  to  higher  grade  departments  at  :— 


335 


£ 

£ 

90\ 
90/ 

180 

£ 

s. 

d 

66 

0 

0 

70 

0 

i) 

70 

0 

0 

26 

1 

2 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Castle  Douglas  Public  School 

.    Dalbeattie  1,1, 

Gretnt^/or  Technical  Education  to : — 

KJrinmdbright  Academy 

Castle  Dou^as  Public  School 

Dalbeattie  Public  School  

School  Board  of  Kirkcudbright  Burgh  (for  technical  or 

science  instruction) 26 

School    Board   of  Castle   Douglas  (for    technical  or 

science  instruction) 

Dumfries  Academy 

Bursaries ;— 14  Bursaries  of  15/.,  tenable  for  4  years,  and  open  to  pupils, 
not  more  than  13  years  of  age,  who  live  more  than  4  miles  from  any  oi 
the  above-named  schools. 

Expenses  of  Committee  =  40L 

Lakabk  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906  =»  5,333/.  5«.  2d, 
Scheme  approved  on  24th  December  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

£ 
(a.)  Expenses  of  Committee  ....  -150 

(b,)  Grant  to  Hamilton  Academy 660 

(c.)  Capitation  giants  of  2/.  lOs.  on  the  average  attendance 
of  pupils  who  have  satisfied  thereqxiirementsof  Article 
29  of  the  Code,  to  19  selected  Higher  Grade  Schools 
situated  at  suitable  Centres  throughout  the  County. 

Estimated  at        -        -        - 3,633 

In  schools  where  fees  are  charged,  one  free  place  must  be  provided  for  each 

10/.  of  Grant  obtained.    In  no  case  will  the  Committee's  grant  exceed 

three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  Sdiool  accounts. 

(d,)  Grants  of  2/.  to  teachers  of  other  than  Central  Schools     £ 
in  respect  of  each  pu))il  who  gains  the  Merit  Certificate 
or  passes  the  Qualifying  examination  and  is  transferred 
to  an  approved  Secondary  Department       -       -       .    600 

(«.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  10/,  for  Upper  Ward,  ten  of  5/.  for 
Middle  Ward,  and  t^n  ot  ^  ^or  Lower  Ward,  tenable 
for  two  or  more  y^/^  ^t  Central  Schools  by  scholara 
frota  parishes  tiatT'^^  BO  Central  School.  The  10/. 
Bursaries  wiH  bQ  ;{r/l^'Vfsed  to  12/.  10».  in  the  second 
and  to  15/.  in  u  \h^^'^z!AyeM :  the  6/.  Buraariea  to 
7/  10».intiw«^Y'^jjt'^^ol^^  -   «K> 


\ 
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(/.)  Foor  IIV/.  Banaries  tenable  for  two  yesn  at  Hamihon       £ 
Academy^  by  seholan  wlio  hare  completed  two  years 
of  advanced  instraction  in  other  Schools     -       -       -     W 

(g.)  PaymenUi  to  aeoond  and  thiid  year  Bnraara   •       -       -    lid 


Lutb  Bubob. 

Grant  for  year  endsdZUi  March  1906«l,0S2l.  10c  ad. 

Scheme  approved  on  9nd  January,  1906. 

AUooation  ofgrami  :— 

SuMdiee  to  eeeondary  departitkente  in— 

£        £  J.  A 
Trinity  Academy  (formerly  OaigfaaU  Road  Pablic 

School) ♦nex  HM  n  ft 

LeithAcademv ♦476/  *"  ^  ^ 

J?i»r8arfM  at  the  above-named  schools        ....     824  0  0 
Grant  to  evenuiff  eehool.    For  Bnrsariea  and  maintenance  of 

Leith  Technical  Ck>Uege ♦100  O  0 

Ezpenaes  of  Committee 46  10  3 

LiNUTHGow  County. 

Grant  for  pear  ended  ZUt  March  1906=90&/.  14*  4d. 
Contributums  by  local  authorities *=8M.  2«.  %d. 
Secondary  Scheme  approval  t»n  Slat  Febmaty,  1905. 
Technical  Scheme  ajff proved  10th  January,  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  /— 

A.  Grants  to  higher  class  school  and  secondary  departmentSy  viz.  :— 

£        £ 

(a.)  To  Linlithgow  Academv  (higher  class  school)         -  200  \ 
(6.)  To  Bathgate  Academy  (secondary  department)       -  100  f    ^^^ 
„  Bo*ness,  Anderson  Academy  (secondary  depart-         I   ^^ 

ment) 100/ 

(c.)  Further  grants  to  the  above-named  schools  directly  proinrtioned 
to,  but  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of,  a  certified  defidenoy  as 
shewn  by  the  school  accounts. 

B.  Payment  of  railway  fares  to  recognised  centre  schools  of  sdiolan 
qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  at  schools  two  or  more 
miles  from  such  centres. 

C.  Qrants  to  the  teachers  in  schools  not  receiving  a  grant  under  head 
A.  of  1/.  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  tiie  Code, 
wno  is  transferred  to  and  remains  in  a  secondary  school  or  depart- 
ment for  at  least  two  years. 

Teehmcal  Eduenttcn* 

Special  Technical  CloMes : — 

(a)  Provision  of  Special  Classes  at  Bo'ness,  Linlithgow,  l^»h(Ef**i 
Broxburn,  Fauldhouse,  Torphichen,  Kirkliston  and  Blackndge, 
for  a  three  years'  course  or  otherwise  in  technical  subjects, 
students  to  be  allowed  their  railway  fares,  subject  to  certificates 
of  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory  progress. 

*  These  paymentfi  have  been  Rpeeially  Nactiened  under  pangmph  10  ef  the 
Minnie  of  10th  June,  1897. 
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(b)  FroFisioii  ofSpaeial  Classes  for  Teachers  at  Bo'aess,  and  Bathjgate> 
in  the  subject  of  Woodwork,  teachers  to  be  allowed  their  railway  raresi 
provided  tiiey  atteQd  the  fijial  Examination^ 

(e)  Pamentof  class  fees  md  railwmy  fares  to  enable  students,  M^ohave 
attendedsaMsfactorily  the  Classes  referred  to  under  (a)  for  three  sessions, 
to  attend  classes  at  other  places  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  A  grant  of  100/.  to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  on  experiments  within  the  Connty,  and  to 
establish  classes  in  agricultural  subjects. 

Naibn  County. 

Orant/or  year  mcM  ZUt  March^  1906»292/.  \%b,  Id. 
Schet^  approved  on  16th  January,  1904. 

AUocatwn  of  grant : 

1.  .Univetsity  Bursary  of  16/.  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  pupils  of 
Jfaimj  Bos^B  Academical  Institution. 

2.  Instalment  of  Bursary  of  30/^,  awarded  under  scheme  for  1901-1902 
tenable  for  four  years  at  a  Secondary  School. 

3.  The  ordinary  school  fees  at  Nairn  Ros^s  Academical  Institution  to  be 
paid  for  pupils  under  13  from  State-aided  Schools  who  have  qualified  in 
terms  of  Article  89  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

4.  After  payment  of  Committeefs  expenses  the  residue  of  the  grant  to  go  to 
Nairn,  Bo^s  Academical  Institution,  under  certain  conditions. 

Obksst  County. 

Orant/or  year  ended  Zlst  Marchf  1906"504/.  16«.  6c?. 
Scheme  approved  on  13th  November,  190B. 
Allocation  o/grcmt  ;— 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee,  401. 

2.  Capitation  Ora/nts  of  3/.  on  the  average  attendance  in  the  Higher 
Grade  DeparUnants  of — 

£ 
Kirkwall  (Burgh)  Public  School  (total  grant  not  to  exceed  160) 
Stronmess  Public  School     -        (         »  »,  90) 

3  (a).  Ten  Buraanes  of  31.  tenable  for  two  years  at  a  Secondary  School, 
open  to  pupils  from  schools  other  than  those  mentioned  under  Head  2, 
ndio  have  satisfied  His  Majesty's  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29  of 
the  Code,  and  ajre  under  14. 

(6).  five  Bursaries  of  12/.  open  to  pupils  under  1&  and  three  of  6/.  for 
pupils  residing  in  the  Parishes  of  Elrkwall  and  St.  Ola  and  Stromness, 
tiNiable  £or  two  yean  with  free  education  at  Kirkwall  or  Stromness 
PsUie  Schools. 

Pebblis  County. 

Ch-ant/or  year  ended  Zlst  March^  1906»369/.  13a.  8d 
Scheme  approved  on  23rd  November,  1B97. 
Allocation  of  grant  .^- 

To  higher  class  school,  viz. ; 

Pleebles  Burgh  and  County  u.  j^  School,  350/. 
Payment.of  one  half  thed^         n  tb®  working  of  the  hicher  deport- 

ment  of  West  Linton  Publpt  ^^1, 1P  ^  ^^^  ^*  exceeding  IQl. 
The  remainder  to  be  held  oi>    ^  ^"  -  ^  Committee's  expenses,  4c.*  axv^  wt\v 


\ 
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Grant  ftyr  year  emded  ZIU  March  1906»  1,516^  l»t.  %iL 

Scheme  approved  on  llth  December,  190& 

AUoeation  of  grant  ;— 

(1.)  Grants  to  higher  clam  9chooU,  viz.  :— 

(a.)  Direct  snbeidieB :—  £        £ 

Perth  Academy »0\ 

P^rth.  Sharp's  Institution      -  -        *    **^(   670 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy 160  ( 

Callander,  McLaren  High  ScliDol-        •        •        -100/ 

(6.)  Capitaticn  grant  of  not  more  than  lA  on  the  aTeiage  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  above  schools  who  are  over  12  years  of  age. 
(The  grant  may   be   reduced   or  witiiheld  tt   efficiency  of 
secondary  instniction  is  unsatisfactory.) 

(S.)  GranU  to  higher  grade  dtpartmenU  m  .^— 

Aberfeldy  Public  School. 
Blairgowrie  Public  School. 
Alyth  Public  School. 
Coupar- Angus  Public  School. 
Pitlochry  Public  School,  viz.:— 

(a.)  Capitation  grants  of  2/.  on  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  are 
([ualified  under  Article  29  of  the  (/ode. 

(3)  Five  bureariea  (one  for  each  county  district)  of  157.  tenable  for  three 

years  at  a  Higher  Class  School  or  Higher  Qrade  Department  tc  be 
approved  by  the  ( V^nunittee,  open  to  Scholars  under  12  who  arc 
qualified  under  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  wfaoee  residence  is 
more  than  three  miles  from  any  of  the  Schools  nam«)d  in  sec^ons 
(1)  or  (2)  above. 

(4)  Grant  of  3/.  to  teacher  of  the  Elementary  School  in  which  bursar 

was  prepared. 

(5.)  A  sum  of  30/.  reserved  for  awarding  Grants  and  Bumries  in  oases 
considered  by  Committee  to  be  deserving  of  axoeptional  treatment 

(Q.)  Expensei  of  Committee '^M, 

Rbkfrkw  Coukty. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Z\$t  March  1906»3,828^.  lf)«.  lOtf. 

Scheme  approved  on  31st  January  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  higher  doss  schools ;—  £ 

Paisley  Grammar  School  (on  condition  of  100  free  places)  -  700 
Greenock  Academy  (  „  „  „  ICXI  ^  t>  ;  -  600 
Grant  (1)  for  free  places  in  higher  class  schools  in  Glasgow. 

for  scholars  from  the  parishes  of  Ea^lesham  ana  £ 
Meams,  and  that  part  of  the  County  which  lies  north 
of  the  River  Clyde  and  scholars  attending  Busby 
Public  School  and  (2)  for  free  places  *  in  Spier^ 
School,  Beith,  for  scholars  from  thtf  parishes  of 
Lochwinnoch,  Neilston,  and  Kilbarchan,  and  (3^  for 
free  places  (not  exceeding  20)  for  Roman  Catnolic 
scholars  in  secondary  schools  in  Glasgow,  not  exceed- 
ing 6/.  per  scholar  (about) 300 

The  free  places  ^ill  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination.  Roman 
Catholic  children  gaining  free  places  may  attend  at  Roman  CaUnlic 
Secondary  Departments  in  Paisley  or  Greenock,  and  will  receive 
travelling  expenses. 
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OrawU  to  higher  d^MrtmentB  in  State-^ided  schooU  of  three-fourths  of  a 
certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  sums  : — 

£ 
tPaisley,  John  Neilson  Institution  (on  condition  that  20\   5.^^, 

free  places  are  provided) J    ^"^ 

Greenock,  Hohnscroft  Public  School     -        -       -       -      350* 
Cathcart,  Queen's  Park  Public  School   ....      350* 

Kilmacolm  Public  School      - 90 

Shawlands  Academy      - 200* 

Port  Qlasgow,  Jean  Street  Public  School      -       -       -       90 
Benfrew  fiiirgh,  Blythswood  Testimonial  Public  School       90 
Neilston,  Grsihamston  Public  School     -       -       -       -      120* 
Pteisley  Camphill  Public  School     -        -        -        -        -      100 
To  secondary  departments  which  may  be  established  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Paisley  or  Greenock  a  capitation  grant  of  4/.  (for  two  years 
only)  in  respect  of  each  Roman  Catnolic  scholar  in  attendance  who  has 
passed  the  qualifying  examination  under  Article  29  of  the   Scotch 
C)ode  and  resides  within  the  district  of  the  Committee « about  60/. 
Tot  travelling  expenses  of  free  Scholars,  and  scholars  attending  higher 
departments = about  250/. 
Es^^fenses  of  Committee ^I20l. 

ROSB  AlfD  CttOMABTY  COUNTY. 

Orant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1906=  1,012/.  0«.  Id. 

Contributions  by  local  authorities^Z^L  8«.  \d. 

Scheme  approved  on  3l3t  January  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  :—- 

A.  Burtaries  ;— 

(a.)  Twenty  school  Bursaries  of  5/.  tenable  for  at  least         £ 
one  ^ear  with  free  scholarships  at  the  central  schools 
mentioned  below,  by  children  living  three  or  more  miles 
from  a  central  sdbool =»  100 

(b.)  Six  Bursaries  of  201.  (one  for  each  county  district) 
tenable  for  at  least  two  years  by  pupils  whose  atten- 
dance at  a  central  school  involves  continuous  residence 
from  home,  one-half  only  of  the  Bursary  being  i)ayable 
if  the  Bursar  can  attend  such  School  from  his  own 
home.  Competitors  must  be  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16  years =  120 

(e.)  Eight  Bursaries  of  not  less  than  10/.  tenable  for  at 
ieiast  two  years  by  Lewis  pupils  whose  attendance  at  the 
Nicolson  Public  School  mvolves  continuous  residence 
from  home '-       -«80 

(d)  Bursaries  at  Tain  Royal  Academy     -       -       -       .  =    60 

{e,)  A  premium  of  2/.  to  teachers  of  non-central  schools 
in  respect  of  each  successful  Bursar  prepared  by  them, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  1/.  in  respect  of  each  success- 
ful Bursar  who  shows  proficiency  in  an  optional 
examination  covering  the  second  stages  of  two  Secondary 
Specific  Subjects «      15 

(f.)  Five  Bursaries  of20/.  Continued  under  previous  scheme  =     100 

(g.)  Lewis  Bursaries  contiwu^d  under  previous  scheme  -     »      20 

*T1ip«e  payments  have  beeij  ^^"'^Uy  sanctioned  under  p&r«grap\i  10  {h)  of  the 
Minute  oflOth  June  1897.       ^^^^^  ^ 

•KThis  Bubeidy  is  a  matter  .  j  adjuBtment,  and  is  not  »nV*i%ot  to  the 

tbree-fourthB  hmit  owing  to  *  \J*     ^e^^  charged  in  the  dchool. 

9829.  Y%^^^  ^^^ 
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B.  Dinct  9ubMie$  to  emtral  tehooU  for  ^uUiiiotu  io  tiaf^ 

equipment^  dtc, :—  ^ 

Tain  Roval  Academy 40 

Invergordon  Public  School 67 

Dingwall  Public  School 107* 

Fortroee  Academy 47 

Ullapool  Public  School 40 

Plockton  Public  School 40 

Storaoway  Nicolfion  Public  School J  00 

Cromarty  Public  School 34 

475 
D.  Hxpetues  of  CamntUee^ibl.  ""^ 

Technical  education  grant : — 

I.  Teachers^  coiir»e«.— The  Committee  may  subtddiae  one   or  more  of 

such  courses  (approved  by  the  Department). 

II.  Special  ffrant9»^lbL  each  to  Tain  Roval  Academy,  Dingwall 
Academy,  and  Stomoway  Nicdson  PuMic  School,  Mid  5w.  to 
Inyergoraon  Public  School  towards  special  staff  for  teehnml 
instruction,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

III.  The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with 
the  Dei)artment*s  sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Teclmical 
Education,  if  funds  permit. 

ROXBUBOH  COUKTY. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ^Ut  March  1906=^715/.  %8,  dd» 
ContrilnUions  by  local  authoritiee^^M.  159.  \\d. 
Scheme  approved  on  19th  March  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant  .•— 

1.  Expends  of  Committee^ AXil. 

2.  Travelling  expenses  of  scholars  attendioff  Kelso  Hi^  School,  Teviot 

Grove  Academy,  Hawick,  and  Jedburgh  Grammar  PuUic School,  6M. 

3.  To  higher  class  schools  at  Hawick  and  Kelso  :— 

(a.)  Fixed  subeidies : — 

£    B.   d,         £  8.  d. 

Hawick      -    100    0    0\_.,^  ^  ^ 

Kelso         -    270    0    0/-^^^  ^  ^ 

(b.)  Payments  of  SL  each  in  respect  of  twenty-one  fret  9cholairMp9 
entitling  the  holder  to  free  education  in  tne  Kelso  High  School. 
Candidates  must  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  2d  of  the 
Code «=  68/. 

(c)  A  Special  Grant  to  Teviot  Grove  Academy,  Hawick,  in  lieu  of  grant 
formerly  given  for  scholarships         -       -       -       -        «    aof 

4.  Grant  towards  maintenance  of  Jedburgh  Grammar  Public  School, 

70/.  0».  Od. 

5.  To  Melrose  Public  School  a  capitation  grant  (not  to  exoeod  M*  in  all) 

of  8/.  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  who,  aftev  having 
satisfied  His  Migesty's  Inspector  in  tenns  d  Article  29  of  the 
Scotch  Code,  receives  seconaary  instruction. 

6.  The  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the  Higher  Class  Schools  at  Kelso 

and  Hawick,  and  the  Higher  Grade  Department  of  Jedburgh 
Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  aubsidies  pay- 
able under  3a  and  4  above. 

•  Tlu«  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  parasnraph  10  (M  «♦  the 
Minute  oi  lOth  June  1897.  *     -«*    r  \  i  ^ 
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Grants/or  technical  echteatum  ;-~ 

1.  To  secondary  schools,  viz.  : — 

Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy    •        " 

Kelso  mgh  School 

Jedburgh  Qrammar  Public  School 

2.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture 150    0    0 

3.  Balance  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Higher 

Class  Schools  at  Kelso  and  Hawick  and  the 

Higher    Grade    Department    of    Jedburgh 

—      Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the 

fixed  subsidies  payable  under  Section  1  above. 

JT.A — All  the  grants  to  Hawick  Teviot  Grove  Academy  are  subject  to 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  School 

Sblkibk  County. 

Grani/or  year  ended  ZIU  March  IdOQ^  USl.  8s.  3d. 

Scheme  approved  on  15th  February  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 
h  A  Grant  to  the  School  Board  of  Yaf^otVy  equal  to 

one-half  of  such  extra  expense  as  shall  be  shown 

by  its  accounts  to  have  been  incurred  in  its      £    8.   d. 

higher  department,  but  not  exceeding  -        -    25    0    0 

2.  Six  Bureariee  of  12/.  each,  tenable  for  three  years 

at  Selkirk   lligh  School,  Galashiels  Academy, 

or  Yarrow   Public  School^  by  children   in  the 

County  between  eleven  and  fourteen  years  of 

age,  and  residing  beyond  three  miles  from  the 

nearest  of  these  schools 72    0    0 

After  payment  of  the  Committee's  expenses,  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  is 
to  ^  to  the  Burgh  School  Board  of  Galashiels,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  higher  class  «cAoo/,  ana  the  remaining  one-thii*d  io 
tlie  flovemors  of  the  Scott  and  Oliver  Trust,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Selkirk  High  School £351    8    3 

Shbtland  County. 
GrcMifar  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=409/.  3«.  3d^ 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  February  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  For  Bursaries  tenable,  with  free  education  at  Lerwick  Secondary 
School »  210/. 

(The  Bursaries  are  not  as  a  rule  open  to  children  living  within  three 
miles  of  Iierwick.) 

II.  A  Grant  of  5/.  to  the  teachers  in  cases  where  Bursars  are  prepared 
in  Schools  having  only  one  certificated  teacher. 

III.  Capitation  grants  to  advaticed  departments  of  State-aided  schools : — 
S/.  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  who 
receives  satisfactory  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  throughout 
the  year. 
IV.  The  remdue,*  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Committee,  to  go,  so 
far  as  reouired,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  efficient  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  Anderson  institute,  to  the  School  Boaid  of  Lerwick,  on 
condition  that  free  education  be  given  therein  to  all  Bursars,  and  all 
children  in  the  county  over  13  who  are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29 
of  the  Code.    Any  balance  to  be  applied  for  Bursaries  under  Head  I. 

V.  The  balance  from  previous  years'  grants  maybe  applied  for  providing 
small  Bursaries. 

.  *  Tbw  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  nnder  pai^afraph  10  {b)  of  the 
UiD>ite  of  lOth  Jane  1897. 
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STmuMO  Gouhtt. 

Grant  far  year  ended  31#£  March  1906  « 1^707/.  13«.  M. 
Scheme  approved  on  9th  May  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Grants  to  higher  class  schools  :—  £ 

Stirling  High  School 450    * 

Falkirk     „         „  550 

2.  Grant  to  Higher  Grade  department  at :—  £ 

Grangemouth  Grange  Public  School       -       -       -       -    150 

3.  Grants  of  2/.  per  head  to  the  head  teachers  of  other  State-aided 

schools  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code 
who  passes  into  and  remains  one  session  in  an  approved  higher 
school. 

4.  Bursaries  not  exceeding  15  in  number  (all  to  be  open  to»  and  six  of 

them  to  be  confined  to,  candidates  residing  in  F^irishes  in  the  Western 
District  and  parish  of  Kilsyth,  and  nine  of  them  to  candidates  re- 
siding within  the  remainder  of  the  County,  exclusive  of  the  School 
Board  areas  of  Falkirk,  Stirling  and  Grangemouth)  of  51.  for  the 
first  year,  71.  10«.  for  the  second  year  and  10/.  for  subsequent  years, 
with  railway  fares  to  an  approved  Higher  School ;  open  to  scholars 
qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code. 

N.B.--In  no  case  shall  the  grant  to  any  School  exceed  fourrfiltha  of  & 
certified  deficiency. 

SUTHEBLAKD  CoUNTY. 

Grant /or  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906«427/.  14<.  6d 

Contrilnttums  i^y  local  authoritie$^lS6l.  9$.  dd. 

Scheme  approved  on  5th  November  1904. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  To  five  selected  central  schools  with  higher  grade  departments 
three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  follow- 
ing sums,  vix.  :— 

£ 
Dornoch  Public  School       -  -  -        80 

Golspie       ,,         „  -  -  -       70 

Clyne  ,i  „  -  -  -        80 

Helmsdale  „  „  -  •  -       80 

Lairg  „  „  -  -  -       80 

IL  A  Bursary  of  lOl,  for  pupils  under  13,  tenable  for  two  years  at  a 
Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Class  School,  for  each  of  the  puishes  of 
Assynt^  Creich,  Durness,  Eddrachillis,  Farr,  Bogart,  and  Tongue. 

in.  Technical  Education : — 

(1.)  A  grant  of  150/.  to  the  Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade 
School  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  board  and  education  of  five 
bursars. 

(2.)  A  Bursary  of  10/.  for  pupils  under  13,  tenable  for  two  years  at  a 
Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Class  School,  for  each  of  the  parishes 
of  Clyne,  Dornoch,  Golspie,  Kildonan,  Lairg  and  Loth. 

(3.)  Four  county  Bursaries  of  5/.  for  the  first  year  and  7/.  lOi.  for 
the  second  year  for  children  under  16,  tenable  at  Higher 
Grade  or  Higher  Class  Schools.  The  amounts  to  be  increased 
by  5/.  if  bursar  has  to  reside  from  home. 

(V.  Expenses  of  Committees 40/. 
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Wigtown  County. 

GramJtfw  year  ended  31a<  March  1906  =  545/.  16#.  Orf. 
CoiUrfr&utum<5y /oca/ at(tAort<iM«  20^.  4«.  ^d. 
Sekeme  approved  on  22]id  January  1904 
Allocation  of  OrofU  .*— 

(a.)  To  higher  doss  schools .'—  S,   s.  d. 

To  Stranraer  High  School,  100/.;  and  115/.  for  the  fees 

of  20  pupils 215    0    0 

To  £wartand  Douglas  High  Schools,  Newton  Stewart, 
100/.;  and  45/.  for  the  fees  of  15  pupils    -       -       -  145    0    0 

£360    0    0 


(6.)  To  secondary  d^oartihents  at-*  £           £ 

Wigtown  Burgh  and  Parish  Riblic  School  -  70\  ^ ,  ..^ 

Whithorn  Principal  Public  School  -        -        -        -    70/     ^*" 

(e?.)  To  other  State-aided  Schools  :- 

Kirkmaiden  Central  Public  School    .        •        .       -    £25\o_ 

Port  WiUiam  PubUc  School  ....    £85/*'^^ 

(d)  Expenses  of  Committeey  VJL  Oa  lOd 
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session,  and  invariably  the  work  was  most  satisfactorily  per- 
formed and  the  methods  of  management  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  schemes  of  worlc  prepared  by  the  respective 
teachers  of  the  classes  were  a  distinct  improvement  on  those  of 
former  years.  Plain  and  useful  dishes  were  prescribed,  each 
lesson  bein^  arranged  either  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many 
principles  of  Cookery  or  in  the  form  of  a  complete  meal. 

The  shortness  of  the  Cookery  Course  reveals  in  many  cases 
weak  manipulation,  a  fault  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  more 
practice.  The  suggestion  is  accordingly  made  that  Laundry 
Work  should  be  dropped,  and  the  entire  time  devoted  to  practice 
in  cooking.  A  few  lessons  might  also  be  devoted  to  practice  in 
demonstrating  as  to  children,  and,  if  possible,  the  students 
should  see  practice  classes  conducted. 

During  tne  past  year  several  cookery  classes  taught  by  the 
trained  elementary  teacher  have  been  visited,  and  the  excellent 
discipline,  the  lucid  explanation  of  the  value  of  food,  and  the 
manipulation  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  it,  have  uniformly 
given  satis&ction. 

As  a  subject  for  women,  a  training  in  Cookery  is  valuable ;  as 
a  means  of  ecjuipping  the  students  for  Supplementary  Class 
work  it  seems  indispensable. 

SECTION  m. 

Kino's  Scholarship  Examination  and  the  Reports  of 
THE  Examiners. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  detailed  reports  of  the  various  revisers 
of  papers  written  in  this  examination  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  general  state  of  intellectual  development  of  the  candidates, 
as  gauged  by  their  powers  of  grasping  the  exact  nature  of  a 
question  and  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  r^ard  to  the  points  at 
issue,  is  not  by  anj^  means  so  advanced  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  their  years  and  training.  While  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  the  examination,  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  rely  on  a  badly  assorted  and  ill-digested 
stock  of  general  information. 

SeversS  examiners  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  work  done 
by  those  pupil-teachers  who  have  been  taught  at  Central  Classes 
is  superior  to  that  done  by  those  from  country  districts.  This  is 
natural,  for  very  few  country  teachers  have  time  to  devote  to  the 
training  of  pupil-teachers  sufficient  to  put  their  pupil-teachers 
on  an  eauality  with  those  who  have  been  taught  by  masters 
whose  sole  duty  lies  in  their  instruction. 

The  work  done  in  Endish  was,  on  the  whole,  of  moderately 
good  quality.  Lack  ot  intelligence,  rather  than  lack  of  pre- 
paration, was  the  prevalent  fault.  While  several  essays  were 
leally  good,  very  many  were  marked  by  bad  punctuation,  incorrect 
spelling,  and  complete  ignorance  of  the  function  of  the  paragraph. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  candidates  followed  any  definite  plan . 
in  the  construction  of  their  essays,  and  a  regrettable  sameness 
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was  evident  in  the  general  modes  of  treatment.  In  many  cases 
where  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  use  of  the  paragraph  the 
attempt  was  palpably  mechanical.  The  question  dealing  with 
the  use  of  "  shall "  and  "  will "  was  a  stumbling-block  to  most. 
Some  seemed  familiar  with  the  affirmative  uses,  out  scarcely  any 
with  the  interrogative.  The  knowledge  of  Literature  displaced 
was  one  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  led  one  exammer 
to  remark :  "  If  young  teachers  know  as  little  of  the  contents 
of  books  as  they  know  of  their  authorship,  alas  for  present-day 
reading!"  In  the  question  dealing  with  the  correction  of 
sentences,  few  candidates  were  able  to  explain  with  any  approach 
to  clearness  the  reasons  for  the  alterationn  they  considered 
necessarj^.  It  is  suggested  by  one  reviser  that  more  preliminary 
practice  in  the  writmg  of  answers  on  paper,  and  in  the  art  of 
dealing  with  a  set  of  questions,  ought  to  be  given. 

In  Mathematics  the  average  mark  reaches  about  40  per  cent.  Mathe- 
Arithmetic  is  often  slovenly  in  form,  and  complaint  "is  again  "***i*^ 
made  regarding  the  absurd  preference  which  so  many  candidates 
display  for  vulgar  fractions  over  decimals.  Algebra  was  not 
unsatisfactory,  though  cumbrous  methods  too  largely  prevail 
In  Arithmetic  most  candidates  fail  to  adapt  their  methods  of 
working  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  use  of  graphs 
seems  to  be  unknown  over  entire  tracts  of  the  country.  Book- 
work  in  Geometry  was  perhaps  the  least  unsatisfactory  part  of 
mathematical  work. 

Some  fairly  good  work  was  done  in  Geography,  but  too  Geography, 
complete  reliance  on  text-books  was  shown.  Scarcely  any 
evidence  existed  to  show  that  the  candidates  recognized  the 
intimate  connection  between  Geography  and  History  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Geography  and  Nature  Itnowledge  on  the  other. 
Maps  were  as  a  rule  fairly  good.  Lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
were  often  inserted  with  considerable  accuracy,  but  the  addition 
of  an  approximate  scale  of  miles  is  a  desideratum.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  Geography  of  the  South  of  Scotland  displayed  by 
many  students  was  surprising.  The  question  on  the  teaching  of 
the  subject  to  young  children  produced  many  answers  which 
showed  that  the  writers  had  not  seen  Geography  taught  on 
modem  lines. 

The  papers  in  History  gave  evidence  of  much  "  cram  "  and  History, 
little  reflection.  Answers  lacked  detail,  and  were  freqiiently 
marred  by  gross  irrelevance.  The  few  attempts  at  making  an 
illustrative  sketch-map  showed  that  Geography  had  been 
divorced  from  History  in  teaching.  Many  of  the  answers  were 
written  in  exceedingly  loose  English,  and  the  grossest  errors  in 
chronology  occurred.  There  was  a  general  absence  of  such  an 
elementary  philosophy  of  history  as  might  reasonably  be  ex-  - 
pected  from  pupils  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  History  has  not  been 
made  (to  borrow  a  candidate's  expression)  "  ftiel  for  reflection." 
This  defect  often  shows  itself  in  the  bad  arrangement  of  the 
matter ;  e,g.,  a  candidate  writes  that  after  the  departure  of  the 
Renins  the  Britons  were  "  feeble  in  war ; "  and  further  on  in  the 
same  aaswer  states,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that  "  the  Romans  had 
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taken  away  the  young  and  powerful  part  of  the  population  to 
fight  elsewhere."  No  connexion  is  estabUshed  oetween  the 
facts ;  and  this  is  a  typical  specimen  of  a  prevalent  error. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  answers  to  the  paper  in  School 
Management  that  the  candidates  had  not  a  sufficient  stock  of 
well-digested  experience  to  draw  upon — a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  experience  at  all — and  this  lent  a  certain 
air  of  unreality  to  the  examination. 

The  first  question — dealing  with  the  outline  of  a  lesson  on  an 
extract  of  verse — was  badly  done  in  nearly  every  case.  Few 
grasped  the  meaning  of  tne  passage,  and  the  knowledge  of 
derivation  and  word-building  displayed  was  frequently  of  a  very 
rudimentary  tjrpe. 

Where  questions  could  be  answered  from  text-books  fedrlv  ^ood 
commonplace  replies  were  the  rule,  but  questions  of  a  dennitely 
practical  kind  brought  out  evidence  of  too  much  experience  of 
antiquated  methods.  Many,  when  asked  to  give  a  Scheme  of 
Lessons  in  Nature  Knowledge,  gave  an  outline  of  a  single  lesson. 
The  best  set  of  papers  came  from  the  Aberdeen  Centre. 

It  is  evident  that  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in  Practical 
Music  is  not  receiving  due  care.  Tne  average  mark  does  not 
reach  50  per  cent  Many  of  the  students  seem  to  have  studied 
only  one  notation  with  any  thoroughness.  Translation  from  one 
notation  to  another  was  usually  poor,  and  transposition  from 
one  key  to  another  was  badly  done.  The  country  pupil  teachers 
did  less  satisfactory  work  than  those  from  town  scliools.  On 
the  whole,  comparatively  few  seemed  to  have  any  knowledge 
likelv  to  be  of  serious  practical  use  to  them. 

The  passage  for  Dictation  was  usually  well  done.  Errors  were 
most  frequent  in  words  derived  from  Greek,  and,  in  particular, 
"  cynosure "  seemed  to  be  an  unknown  word  to  the  majority. 
Penmanship  wiis  not  more  than  fair.  Faults  were  common  in 
shape,  spacmg,  slope,  length,  and  junction.  A  good  free  style  was 
rarely  found.  Far  too  many  errors  occurred  in  the  mere  transcrip- 
tion. One-fourth  of  the  candidates  at  the  Dundee  Centre  maae 
at  least  one  error  of  this  kind. 

The  paper  most  favourably  commented  on  is  that  in  Domestic 
Economy.  The  average  mark  reached  nearly  80  per  cent. 
While  a  few  papers  contained  much  irrelevant  or  erroneous 
matter,  the  answers  were,  as  a  rule,  sensible,  and  well  expressed. 

The  papers  in  French  did  not  reach  a  high  level.  Too  few  of 
the  candidates  seemed  to  have  read  any  French  worth  considering. 
Many  were  ignorant  of  the  commonest  words.  Translation  from 
French  was  at  times  good,  but  translation  into  French  was 
usually  poor.  Too  little  use  seems  to  be  made  in  teaching  of  the 
complex  sentence,  and  pupils  learn  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
bv  rote  rather  than  by  use.  The  passage  to  be  rendered  into 
English  suffered  unnecessary  and  faulty  inversion  at  the  hands 
of  many  ca.ndidates.  The  peculiarities  of  letter-writing  were 
clearly  unknown  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  students. 

The  German  papers  were  of  mediocre  quality  Translation  of 
German  verse  was  better  than  that  of  prose.     The  worst  part  of 
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the  paper  was  the  Composition,  of  which  the  examiner  says : 
"  The  efforts  of  the  candidates  were  conscientious,  but  scarcely 
(Jerman — the  results  of  overdoses  of  Grammar  and  Syntax  with- 
out adequate  reading."  The  use  of  German  script  was  general, 
and  the  papers  were  creditably  l^ible. 

In  Greek,  the  translation  of  an  unseen  passage  was  badly  Greek, 
done,  and  Grammar  and  Composition  were  weak.    Translation 
from  prescribed  books  was  better,  but  no  knowledge  of  scansion 
was  displayed  by  any  student. 

Some  improvement  was  perceptible  in  the  Latin  papers.  The  Latin, 
translation  of  prescribed  work  was  well  done,  except  m  the  case 
of  the  second  extract  from  Virgil.  The  unseen  translation  was 
in  some  cases  better  than  the  other.  In  too  many  cases  the 
English  of  the  translations  was  very  poor.  "  Many  translations 
which  are,  in  a  formal  sense,  correct  and  even  iiitelligible  are  of 
the  type  commonly  produced  by  schoolboys  of  twelve.  Young 
men  and  women  about  to  enter  the  Training  College  ought  to 
have  outgrown  this  type  of  translation."  Improvement  is  notice- 
able both  in  composition  and  in  the  knowledge  of  scansion 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 

SECTION  IV. 

Reports  on  Acting  Teachers*  Papers. 

(Certificate  Examination — July,  1906.) 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  reports  on  these  papers  are  of  a  Quality  of 
much  more  favourable  nature  than  those  on  the  King's  Scholar-  papers 
ship  Examination.     A  fair  number  of  candidates  wrote  papers  of  generally- 
excellent  quality,  and   the  number  of  worthless   papers    was 
comparatively  small      Latin  and  French  seemed  to  be  the 
subjects  which  were  least  satisfactorily  done. 

The  papers  in  English  gave  evidence  rather  of  diligent  and  English, 
earnest  study  than  of  complete  assimilation  of  the  matter  studied. 
Essays  were  of  good  quality,  but  a  tendencv  towards  prolixity 
was  observed,  especially  in  essays  dealing  witli  the  matter  of  the 
set  books.  Other  common  faults  were  irrelevance  and  lack  of 
systematic  arrangement.  In  several  cases  the  writers  gave 
evidence  of  a  distinct  lack  of  proportion  in  the  arrangement  of 
answers.  Too  much  time  was  given  to  one  or  two  answers,  with 
the  result  that  the  others  had  to  be  discussed  with  undue  brevity. 
Many  of  the  essays  were  marked  by  great  narrowness  in  point  of 
view.  The  set  books  had  evidently  been  most  carefully  studied, 
but  little  in  the  way  of  original  criticism  was  attempted  Too 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  help  of  annotated  editions,  and 
it  was  quite  common  to  find  particular  passages  quoted  verbatim 
from  these. 

The  bookwork  in  Mathematics  was  generally  well  done,  and  Mathe- 
figures  were  neatly  drawn.  Mechanical  methods  still  prevail,  matics, 
and  the  misuse  of  algebraical  signs  is  not  uncommon.  Graphs 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  understood.  Question  4  of  the  first  paper 
was  rarelv  well  done;  few  seemed  to  know  how  to  represent 
graphically  the  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  usual  graph  was  one  that 
9829.  %Z 
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ignored  thorn  altogether.  The  work  done  by  those  taking  second 
year's  papers  was  disappointing,  and,  as  one  examiner  puts  it, 
"  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  ceased 
their  mathematical  studies  after  passing  the  first  year's  papers." 
The  papers  done  at  the  Centres  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
rather  better  than  the  others. 

The  number  of  candidates  taking  these  subjects  is  gradually 
diminishing.  There  were  one  or  two  good  papers  in  each  subject; 
but  the  most  striking  feature  was  the  number  of  very  poor  papers, 
especially  in  History. 

The  average  mark  in  School  Management  was  fairly  high, 
and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates 
could  make  sensible  use  of  their  everyday  experience.  A  striking 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  the  Code  was  revealed,  and  the  official 
regulations  as  to  the  marking  of  Registers  were  not  at  all  well 
known.  The  number  of  candidates  who  could  frame  a  reasonable 
Time  Table  for  a  Senior  Division  was  surprisingly  small.  The 
psychological  questions  proved  stumbling-blocks  to  many. 

This  paper  was  taken  by  47  students,  as  against  38  last  year.  The 
general  results  were  good,  an  average  mark  of  65  per  cent,  being 
attained.  Methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects 
have  evidently  received  careful  attention.  Many  of  the  answers 
show  a  practical  aquaintance  with  the  working  and  organization 
of  an  Elementary  School :  and  not  a  few  of  the  points  are  treated 
with  full  knowledge  and  with  considerable  width  of  view.  Marks 
were  lost  more  frequently  from  a  want  of  completeness  in  the 
answers  than  from  failure  to  grasp  the  point  of  the  question. 
The  views  expressed  as  to  Inmnt  work  before  the  commence- 
ment of  formad  teaching  were  creditably  intelligent.  The  section 
on  English  was  well  done.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
candi(&tes  are  familiar  with  the  more  modem  conceptions  re- 
garding the  teaching  of,  and  the  training  in,  oral  and  written 
composition.  The  sections  on  Geography  and  History  involved 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  definite  facts,  and  were  scarcely 
so  well  answered  as  the  rest  of  the  paper.  The  handwriting  of 
many  of  the  papers  was  very  bad. 

While  the  papers  in  Music  were,  as  a  whole,  pretty  satisfactory, 
there  were  too  many  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  writing  of  Sol-la 
time  symbols.  Most  students  appeared  to  be  more  famiUar  with 
the  Staff  notation  than  with  the  Sol-fa.  Enors  were  usually 
more  common  in  points  of  technical  detail  than  in  matters  of 
general  principla 

Very  satisfactory  work  indeed  was  the  rule  in  Domestic 
Economy.  Many  lost  marks  from  having  made  a  bad  distribu- 
tion of  the  time  at  their  disposal  rather  than  from  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  The  commonest  fault  was  the  failure  to  state  the 
time  required  to  cook  the  dishes  described;  in  too  many  cases 
pure  guess-work  was  obvious. 

Improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  papers  on  Politioal 
Economy.  Most  of  the  students  had  studied  the  sulgeet  with 
diligence  and  acquired  a  good  grasp  of  the  fundamental  idecus. 
In  Question  2  most  of  the  candidates  omitted  to  point  out  that 
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the  landlord;  in  this  countrjj  supplies  not  only  the  land,  but  as 
»  rule,  part  of  the  capital  also,  in  the  fonn  of  buildings,  fences^  etc. 

The  general  level  of  altainment  in  French  was  not  nearly  so  French. 
billyh  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Some  very  good  papers 
weie  written,  notably  those  from  the  centres  at  Ayr  and  Motner- 
well.  A  weakness  in  general  intelligence  was  strikmgly  displayed. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  candidates  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
kiu)wieage  of  French  life  or  of  French  institutions,  as  was  clear 
from  the  absurd  translations  of  the  phrase  "  Rosette  d'officier 
de  la  Legion  d'honneur."  Again,  very  few  indeed  made  the 
Vicar  tviayer  his  wife  and  fBtmily.  On  the  whole,  translation 
ioto  French  was  the  worst  part  of  the  work.  Wrong  tenses  were 
freely  used,  and  the  passive  voice  was  too  much  in  evidence. 

The  papers  in  German  were  of  average  quality,  though  there  Qennan. 
wete  this  yeaT  rather  fewer  of  the  very  feeble  typa  A  fair 
number  of  candidates  worked  excellent  papers.  In  the  first 
year's  papers,  the  prose  passage  set  for  translation  was  &irly 
well  done,  mistakes  occurring  not  always  through  ignorance  of 
the  meaning,  but  through  carelessness  and  inaccuracy.  The 
test  in  iree  composition  was  fairly  well  done. 

In  the  second  year's  papers  the  poetical  passage  was  well 
rendered,  but  the  prose  passage — the  conclusion  of  an  address 
by  a  German  proiessor  to  an  assembly  of  teachers — was  very 
poorly  done  by  the  great  majority.  This  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  stage  of  progress  m  German  reached  oy  teachers 
of  this  type  at  the  close  of  their  studies  does  -not  enable  them 
to  oateh  tne  drift  of  a  native  writing  (much  less  speaking)  on  a 
topic  which  th^  joaight  be  expect^  to  understand  and  to  be 
interested  in.  The  test  in  composition  was  creditably  met,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  papers  contained  legible  attempts  at 
German  script. 

Work  in  Latin  was  only  of  fairly  moderate  quality.     Of  the  Latin. 
total  number  of  papers,  quite  one-third  failed  to  gain  25  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum.    One  candidate  in  each  year  took  Greek.  Greek. 
The  mark  in  one  case  was  57  per  cent.,  in  the  other  13  per  cent. 

The  standard  of  work  in  Penmanship  was  somewhat  higher  Dictatioii 
than  last  year.    The  chief  faults  were  the  sraallness  of  the  text  ^^ 
writing  and  the  poor  formation  of  capitals.    A  large  number  of  ^^^'^" 
eaudicbtes  went  wrong  in  separating  the  letters  of  tne  diphthong. 
While  spelling  was  rather  worse  tnan  last  year,  a  large  number 
of  errors  were  clearly  due  to  defective,  inattentive  or  unintelligent 
hearing. 

I  b^  to  express  here  my  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Crombie, 
Sab-Inspector,  for  the  very  willing  and  able  help  he  has  given 
mo  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  SCOUGAL. 
To  the  Bight  Scmourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
-     -o^  Sdueation  m^  Scotland, 
0829.  2  Z  S 
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LISTS   OF   TRAINING   AUTHORITIES.  &c. 

Provincial  Committkbs  for  thk  Training  of  Teachers. 

(Established  under  the  Minute  of  30th  Jan.,  1905.) 


Committee. 

Chairman. 

Name  and  Address  of 

Secretary  or  Director  of 

Studies. 

Abordeeb    • 

Edinburgh  • 
Glasgow     - 

St  Andrews 

W.  D6y,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Chrystal.LL.D.    - 
R.  S.  Allan,  Esq. 

Very  Rev.  Principal  Stewart, 
D.D. 

G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Training  Col- 
lege Buildmes,  Charlotte 
Street,  Aberdeen. 

J.  KingN  Esq.,  The  Univer- 
sity, JSdinburgh. 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical 
College,  Montrose  Street, 
Glasgow. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technical 
Institnte,  Dundee. 

Training    Centres    under    the    Manaqesiobnt    of 
Provincial  Committees. 


Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


For  both  Masters  and  Mistresses. 

Aberdeen  • 

. 

G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Training  College  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Dundee     - 

. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 

Edinburgh 

. 

J.  King,  Esq.,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 

Gl&BgOW    - 

• 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical  College,  Montrose 
Street,  Glasgow. 

St.  Andrews     - 

. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 

Training    Colleges. 


Training  College. 


Name  and  Address  of  Coxrespondent. 


Edinburgh,  Church  of  Scotland, 
Johnston  Terrace^CasUe  Hill. 

Edinburgh,  United  Free  Church , 
Moray  Houre. 

Glasgow,  Church  of  Scotland, 
Duvdas  Vale. 

Glasgow,  United  Free  Church  - 
Aberdeen,  Church  of  Scotland - 
Aberdeen,  United  Free  Church 


For  both  Masters  and  Mistresses. 

J.  A.  Trair,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  W.S.,  16,  Chambers 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

A.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  United  Free  Church  Edu- 
cational Committee,  Edinburgh. 

A.   M.   Williams,   Esq.,   Church    of    Scotland 
Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glaegow. 

T.  M.  Morrison,  Esq.  {temporary)^  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Glasgow. 


G.  A.  Simpson,  Esq.,  9,  Golden  Square,  Aber- 
deen. 

J.  Duguid,  Esq.,  57,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen. 


For  Mistresses  only. 


Edinburgh,  Scottish  Ep'jscopal, 
Dairy  House* 

Glasgow,  Roman  Catholic 


Rev.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lescher,  Roman  Catholic  Training 
College,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
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CENTRES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 


List  of  Schooi^  which  have  been  provisionally  recoonised  by 
THE  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Terms  of  Article  6 
OF  THE  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  as 
Centres  for  the  Training  of  Junior  Students. 


County. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


I 


Name  and  Addrees  of 
Correspondent. 


ABERDEEN. 


ARGYLL. 


AYR. 


BANFF. 


BERWICK. 


CAITHNESS. 


CUCKBiANNAN. 


Aberdeen  Central 

H.G.P.S. 
Huntly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Donoon,    &e..    Grammar 

H.G.P.S. 
Oban  (B)  High  H.G.P.S. 


*Ardroe8an  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Ayr  Academy  • 


*Beith  Spier*8  School 

Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.S. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy    • 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

•Aberlour  H.G.P.S.  -       - 

♦Banff  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

•Keith  H.G.P.a 
Mortlach  H.G.P.S.  - 

*Rathyen  Buckie  H.G.P.S. 

Duns,  The  Berwickshire 
High  School 


Thnrso  Miller  Institation 

H.G.P.8. 
'Wick   (B)  Pulteneytown 

Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Alloa  (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Alva  Academy  H.G.P.S. 


Dollar  Institntion 


T.  Hector,  22,  Union  Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

W.  Leslie,  II,  Castle  Street, 
Huntly. 

T.  Mackie,  Court  House,  Peter- 
head. 

D.    Anderson,   Victoria   Hous^, 

Dunoon. 
W.    Jolly,  Colnmba   Buildings, 

Oban. 

J.  Cook,   Town   Clerk's   Office, 

Ardroesan. 
J.  Douglas,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 

School      Board,      Wellington 

Chambers,  Ayr. 
W.     Williamson,   Union    Bank, 

Beith. 
T.  G.  Tait,  Girvan. 
W.  C.  Wilson.  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 

School  Board,  Irvine. 
J.  P.  Stevenson,  Kilmarnock. 


H.  Stewart,  Royal  Bank  Build- 
lenoch.    High   Street, 


j.T'^^ 


Banff. 

Thurbum  ft  Fleming,  Keith. 

A.  Walkinshaw,  North  of  Scot- 
land Bank,  Dufftown,  Banff'- 
shire. 

J.  Macdonald,  Cluny  Square, 
Buckie. 

W.  Home  Waite,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  12,  Newtown 
Street,  Duns. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  Jnn.,  Thurso. 

D.  W.  Georgeson,  Wick. 

J.  Cuthbert,  Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

J.  Young,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board  of  Alva,  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  Alloa. 

T.  J.  Young,  Dollar  Institution, 
Dollar,  Clackmannanshire. 


•  Conditionally  recognized.  ,.   .   ,     ,  „ 

t  In  column  2  the  letters  "  H,aP.S."  stand  for  "  Higher  Gr^le  Public  Sc^^ool."   ^^.T^ 
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I'rainiTig  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 


County. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Addreae  of 
Correspondent. 


DUMBARTON. 


DUMFRIES. 


EDINBURGH. 


ELGIN. 


FIFE. 


FORFAR. 


HADDINGTON. 


Dumbarton  (B)  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Old  Kilpatrick  Clydebank 
H.G.P.S. 

Row  Helensburgh  Hermi- 
tage H.G.P.S. 

Dumfries  Academy  • 


Dumfriee,     Mount     St. 
Michael's  College. 


Edinburgh   Boroughmuir 

H.G.P.S. 
*£dinbnrgh,       Broughton 
H.G.P.S. 
Lasswade  H.G.P.S.- 

Lelth(B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Bellie  Fochabers  MUne's 
Institution  H.G.S. 

Cromdale  Grantown 
H.G.P.S. 

Elgin  Academy 

Forres  (B)  H.G.P.S. 

•An8truther,WaidAcademy 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 

Dunfermline  High  School 


Kirkcaldy  High  School  • 

St.  Andrews,  Madras 
College 

Arbroath  High  School     - 
Brechin  High  School 

Broughty  Ferry,  Grove 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Dundee,  Harris  Academy^ 
H.G.P.S.  I 

Dundee,MorganAcademy  | 
H.G.P.S.  J 

*Forfar  Academy 

Montrose  Academy  - 


♦Dunbar  (B)H.G. P. S. 
Haddington,  Knox  Institute 


North  Berwick  High  School 


A.  Roberts,  Municipal  Buildings, 

Dumbarton. 
J.  McBride,  63,  Kilbowie  Road, 

Clvdobank,  Glasgow. 
G.  Maclachlan,  Helensburgh. 

J.  £.  Blacklock,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  03,  Irish 
Street,  Dumfries. 

Rev.  D.  O'Brien,  St.  Andrew's 
House,  Dumfries 


G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

C.  K.  Brown,  Eliza  Bank,  Loan- 
head,  Midlothian. 

R.  Hardie,  8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 


C.  Gray,  Fochabers. 

R.  C.  Lobban,  Carr  Bridge,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

E.  D.  Jameson,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  Elgin. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie,  High  Street, 
Forres. 

D.  Cook,  Anstruther. 

R.  J.  Davidson,  24,  St.  Catherine 
Street,  Cujiar. 

D.  Gorrie,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  4,  Maygate, 
Dunfermline. 

A.  Beverid^e.  Clerk  to  the  School 

Board,  Kirkcaldy. 
C.  S.  Grace,  Market  Street,  St. 
Andrews. 

W.    Alexandet,    Clerk   to    the 

Burgh  School  Board,  62,  High 

Street^  Arbroath. 
J.    Craifi,  Clerk  to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  5,  Swan  Street, 

Brechin. 

E.  Cowan,  Royal  Bank  Buildings, 
High  Street,  Dundee. 

J.  E.  Williams,  School  Board 
Offices,  Dundee. 

A.  Hay,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  20,  East  High 
Street,  Forfar. 

W.  Ross,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  10,  Castle  Street, 
Montrose. 

R.  White.  Dunbar. 

T.  W.  Todrick.  Clerk  to  the 
Combined  School  Board,  Had- 
dington. 

A.  D.  Wallace,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  East  Road, 
North  Berwick. 


*  Co  iditionally  rocoj^iiized 

t  In  column  2\lie  leiters  "  H.G.P.S."  stand  for  *'  Higl^Qt^^rade  Public  ScliooL" 


Centres  for  the  Training  of  Junior  Students. 
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COSB^. 


INVERNESS. 


KINCARDINE. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


UN  ARK. 


IIXUTHGOW. 


NAIRN. 


ORKNEY. 


PEEBLES. 


PERTH. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


Kilmallie,    Fort  William 

H.G.P.S. 
♦Kingussie  H.G.P.8. 
Portree  H.G.P.S. 


Stonehaven,    Mackie 
Academy 


Kirkcudbright  Academy  - 


Airdrie   (B)   Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
BiggarHighH.G.P.S.     - 

Cambusnethan,    Wishaw 

H  P  P  R 
Dalziei  High  H.G.P.S.    - 

♦Glasgow      Hutoheson's  ^ 

Boys*  Grammar  S.         f 

♦Glasgow      Uutcheaon*8  j 

Girls'  Granunar  S.        J 

Glasgow  Pupil  Teachers' 

Institute 
Glasgow  St.  Mungo's 

Academy  H.G.R.C.S. 
Govan,  DowanhUl 

H.G.R.C.  Practising  S. 
^Govan    J*upil    Teachers' 

Institute 
♦Hamilton  Academy- 


Lanark  (B)  Grammar 
H  G  P  S 

MaryhlU*  North   Kelvin- 
side  H.G.P.S. 

Bo'neas  AcademyH.G.P.S. 

XimUthgow  Academy 


Nairn,  Rose's  Academical 
Institution 


Kirkwall  (B)  H.G.P.S. 
♦Stromnees  H.G.P.S. 


Peebles  Burgh  and  County 
High  School 

♦Blairgowrie  H.G.P.S. 

♦Callander,  McLaren  High 
School 

Perth  Academy 


D.    McLeish,   Parade     Fouse, 

Fort  William 
L.  Mackintosh,  Kingussie. 
R.  Macdooald,  National  Bank, 
Portree. 

J.  Falconer,  Stonehaven. 


A.  Cavan,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Kirkcudbright. 

G.    B.    Motherwell,    10,    Bank 

Street,  Airdrie. 
A.  Russell,  Howieson  Buildings, 

Big<;ar. 
J.  Burgess,  Wishaw. 

W.  R.  Barbour,  Motherwell 


W.  H.  Maodonald,  158,  Ingram 
Street,  Glasgow. 

J.  Clark,  129,  Bath  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

J.  Annias,  84,  Henrietta  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Miss  I^scher,  17,  Victoria  Circus, 
Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

M.  MacLeod,  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow 

P.  Keith,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  67,  Cadzow 
Street,  Hamilton. 

J.  F.  Shirley,  Lanark. 

W.  B.  Gemmel,  208,  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow. 

R.  J.  Jamieson,  Bo'nea^  linlith- 

gdVrshire. 
A.  Turnbnll,  Linlithgow. 


A.  Robertson,  34,   High  Street, 
Nairn. 


J«  Begg,  27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirk- 
wall. 
J,  A.S.  Brown,  Stronmess,  Orkney. 


W.  Lyon,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Peebles. 

R.  R.  Black,  Bank  Street,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

W.  Thomson,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Callander,  Perthshire. 

P.  Martin,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Tay  Street,  Perth. 


•  Conditionally  recognized.  ^^  j 

t  In  column  2  the  letters  "  H.G.P.S."  stond  for  "  Higher  Grade  Pu^pgi^Mi^pl^OOQle 
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Training  of  Teaclura  (Scotland). 


County. 

t  Name  of  Centre. 

Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 

KENFREW. 

*Cathcart   Qaeen's    Park 

G.  J.  Cameron,  104,  West  Regent 

H.G.P.S. 

Street,  Glasgow. 
A.  F.  Niven,  Municipal  Build- 

Greenock (B)  HolnoBcroft 

H.G.P.S. 

ings,  Wallace  Place,  Greenock. 
Mac  Robert       and      Hutchison, 

Paisley  (B)  Grammar 

School     and    Wm     B. 

Clerks   to  the  Burgh    School 

Barbour  Academy 

Board,   6,  St.    James    Place, 
Paisley. 

ROSS. 

Dingwall    Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

A.  Ross,  Dingwall 

Rosskeen,      Invergordon 

W.  George,  'High  Street,  Inver- 

Academy H.G.P.S. 

gorden,  Ross-shire. 
WT  J.  Clarke,  County  BuUdings, 

Stomoway  NicoUon  Insti- 

tute H.G.P.S. 

Stomoway. 

*Tain  Royal  Academy    - 

W.  T.  MacUvish,  County  Build- 
ings, Tain. 

ROXBURGH. 

Kelso  High  School  - 

T.  D.  Crichton  Smith,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board,  66,  Wood- 
market,  Kelsa 

SELKIRK. 

Selkirk  High  School       - 

J.  Steedman,  Selkirk. 

STIRLING. 

Falkirk  High  School 

T.  Gibson,  Clerk  to  the   Burgh 
School    Board,    Bank    Street, 
Falkirk. 

Stirling  High  School 

J.   Brown,  Clerk  to  the  Burtrh 
School    Board,     10,    Bamton 
Street,  Stirling. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Golspie  H.G.P.S.    - 

D.    Peters,    County    Buildings, 
Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire. 

WIGTOWN. 

*Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 

' 

High  School  (Girls). 
•Newton  Stewart,  Ewart 

J.  McGill,  Newton  Stewart 

High  School  (Boye). 

•  Conditionally  recognised. 

J  In  column  2  the  letters  **  H.G.P.S."  stand  for  *'  Higher  Grade  Public  School." 
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•EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  RECOGNITION 
AS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Papers  Set  in  1906  at  the  Written  Examination. 


French. 


Saturday,  16th  June. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

I.  Traduire  trte  soigneusement  en  fran9ais : 

Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  "  How  good  this  is — 
that's  exactly  what  I  think  1  '  But  the  right  feeling  is,  "  How 
strange  that  is !  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  and  yet  I  see  it 
is  true ;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  I  hope  I  shall  some  aay."  But 
whether  thus  submissively  or  not,  at  least  be  sure  that  you  go  to 
the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning,  not  to  find  yours.  Judge  it 
afterwards  if  you  think  yourself  qualified  to  do  so,  but  ascertain 
it  first.  And  be  sure,  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything,  that 
you  will  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once ;  nay,  that  at  his 
whole  meaning  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise. 
Not  that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words, 
too,  but  he  cannot  say  it  all,  and  what  is  more  strange,  vriU  not, 
but  in  a  hidden  way  and  in  parable,  in  order  that  ho  may  be  sure 
you  want  it. 

II,  Lire  attentivement,  r^sumer  et  appr^cier,  en  fran9ais,  le 
morceau  suivant. 

La  Fable  et  la  Viriti, 

La  V^rite  toute  nue 

Sortit  un  jour  de  son  puits. 

Ses  attraits  par  les  temps  ^talent  un  pen  d^truits  : 

Jeunes  et  vieux  fuyaient  sa  vue. 

1a  pauvre  V6rit6  restait  \k  morfondue. 

Sans  trouver  un  asile  oii  pouvoir  habiter. 

A  ses  yeux  vient  se  printer 

La  Fable  richement  vetue, 

Portant  plumes  et  diamants, 

*  For  further  particulars  of  these  Examinations  see  the  Memorandum 
of  Ut  January,  1907,  published  with  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  «fec.,  of  Teachers.  The  Memorandum  is  printed  on  pages  212 
and  213  of  this  volume. 
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La  plupart  faux,  mais  tr^-brillants. 

"En !  vous  voilk !  bonjour,"  dit-elle ; 

"  Que  faites-vous  ici,  seule  sur  un  chemin  ? " 

La  V^rit^  r^pond :  **  Vous  le  voyez,  je  gfele : 

Aux  passants  je  demande  en  vain 

De  me  donner  une  retraite ; 

Je  leur  fais  pour  k  tous.     H^las  !  je  le  vois  bien, 

Vieille  femme  n'obtient  plus  rien." 

" — Vous  gtos  pourtant  ma  cadette," 

Dit  la  Fable,  "  et  sans  vanit^, 

Partout  je  suis  fort  bien  re9ue. 

Mais  aussi,  dame  Verity, 

Pourquoi  vous  montrer  toute  nue  ? 

Cela  n'est  pas  adroit.    Tenez,  arrangeons-nous ; 

Qu'un  memo  int^ret  nous  rassemble : 

Venez  sous  mon  manteau,  nous  marcherons  ensemble. 

Chez  le  sa^e,  k  cause  de  vous, 

Je  ne  serai  point  rebut^e ; 

A  cause  de  moi,  chez  les  {bus 

Vous  ne  serez  point  maltrait^e. 

Servant  par  ce  moyen  chacun  selon  son  go6t, 

Grftce  k  votre  raison  et  grftce  k  ma  folic, 

Vous  verrez,  ma  doeur,  que  partout 

Nous  passerons  de  compagnia" 

Florun. 

IIL  Composition  frauQaise. 

Traiter  Vun  des  sujets  suivants : 

(a)  Quel  est  le  livre  fran^ais  que  vous  avez  lu  avec  le  plus 
d'int^ret  et  de  profit  ?  Indiquez-en  le  sujet  et  montrez  quelles  en 
sont  les  qualit^s  litt^raires  et  morales  qui  vous  ont  cnarm^  et 
instruit. 

(6)  Si  vous  ^tiez  charge  de  Tenseignement  du  {ran9ais  dans 
une  ^cole,  quelle  place  feriez-vous  k  Thistoire  et  k  la  g^graphie 
de  la  France  ?  A  quel  propos,  dans  quelles  circonstances,  oans 
quel'  esprit,  et  dans  quel  out  parleriez-vous  dliistoire  et  de 
gtograpnie  ? 
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German. 


Saturday,  16th  June— 2  to  5  p.m. 


(German  script  should  be  need  at  least  in  tJie  passage  for  trans- 
lation into  Oerman,  2.  Candidates  are  advised  to  devote  about 
one  hour  to  Question  3.) 

1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

f>a  9rf4at  e<  eiae<  VHotuni,  nad/^m  tfxrt  Sanfen  im  itontoc  (an^  Un  Jt%«pf 
erWhteli  unb  bann  nod)  lander  ge baiitrnt>oU  von  fi incn  Sricff n  m%  binattf  as  bie 
braungetfiffite  ^immerbrtfc  fo  Hart  0(fd)attt  t^t,  ai^  woUe  rr  bic  Slif0<a  oto 
MJ^Un.  bat  er  1<d)«mo(  nad)dnanbe€  mit  fetncin  e<bwattfn!iel  in  hai  gcofe  fRbcrne 
Zintfofaf  tunttc/  bit  ibervoOc  geber  gewaUig  auf  ben  IKifd)  ftampfte  unb  babnctl 
bctt  9€t  ibm  (tc^nben  angefanoenen  Srief/  oon  oben  bit  unten  mit  flinUnfUim 
maxmotiat,  auf  einmot  fevtia  ma(:)te.  ^rr  |>rrmann  i(m  gegcnibfc  fnt^r  fall  wm 
€^  anf  nnb  fagte:  tt9if  3anf(n#  fdb  34^  benn  tttutt,  oicUrtd^t  |nm  erfien  fXale 
in  Sitrem  Mrn,  in  ben  dtoxiteiln  0f eaten  unb  (abt  von  einrm  fpattifdxn  gSflrii 
tttoftftf  „9l<im  ^txx/'  antwortfte  3anfm  mArnf<b,  „«it>€t  fo  gent's  mmntevf 
bd  una  in  SDentf^lanb  if^i  aui  mit  ^rwtnn  auf  anoot^nlicbem  IBege  bd  bem  oct« 
wcttfiten  Jtrirgf .  9>o(  S3(i^  unb  ^uflao !  toai  ^tlft  un<  unfrr  aroM  e^fff  hai 
immrr  an  btr  MfU  wit  eine  6d)n(ctc  fid)  binwinbet^  urn  un<  bie  ]finbli<b  teurcn 
SBoren  von  ben  gdiioen  ^pnbcetS  au«  ^oUanb  ^erbei^u^oUn  ?  XBic  mflffen  ioaniig* 
fa<|)  besal^ien/  nnii  wir  au<  bet  erflcn  .&inb  baben  tonnten  pon  it^ren  9la(bbarn/  ben 
Gnel&nbcni/  unb  in  Timtvita  felbft.  Sr bt  mir  auf  ein  Sobr  ba<  64iff  unb  fo  oiel 
Qleib  unb  9iarnber0ev  ^ren  a(«  m6altd}#  unb  laft  mid)  nad)  bev  neuen  SSett 
fahreuj  3tt  »i§t,  ber  alte  3anfen  war  fd^on  iwetmal  bott  unb  oerftrbt  ben  Xtam. 
^toat  ber  atte  ^rr  n>ar  aud)  immer  &n()fllid)  unb  mtinu,  e«  laffe  ftcp  obne  ^o$ti 
flS»iN|nt<  f<4on  bd  una  n>a<  gewinnen}  aber  bat  ift  nun  anberS  ^mcxUn,  brum 
mnf  man*!  anbcrs  trdben  '* 

2.    Translate  into  German : — 

One  day,  when  the  girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained  at 

home,  she  was  overheard  to  play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva 

thought  wisely,  she  could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a  master 

for  the  juniors,  and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  to 

instruct  them  in  music  for  the  future.    The  girl  refused;  and 

for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  majestic 

mistress  of  the  school    *  I  am  here  to  speak  French  with  the 

children,'  Rebecca  said  abruptly,  'not  to  teach  them  music,  and 

save  money  for  you.    Give  me  money,  and  I  will  teach  them.' 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of  course,  disliked  her  from 

that  day.     '  For  fave-and-thirty  years,'  she  said,  and  with  great 

justice, '  I  have  never  seen  the  individual  who  had  dared  in  my 

own  house  to  question  my  authority.     I  have  nourished  a  viper 

in  my  bosom.'    '  A  viper — ^a  fiddlestick,'  said  Miss  Sharp  to  the 

old  lady,  almost  fainting  with  astonishment.      'You  took  me 

because  1  was  useful.    There  is  no  question  of  gratitude  between 

us.    I  hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it.    I  wiU  do  nothing 

here  but  what  I  am  obliged  to  do.' 
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3.  Write  a  short  German  essay  on  either  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(a)  Mount  Vesuvius ; 

(6)  Your  fevourite  recreation ; 

or,  write  a  letter  in  German  to  a  supposed  Grerman  friend,  on 
any  important  Scottish  town. 

4.  What  method  would  you  follow  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction  in  German  to  ensure  the  acquisition  by 
your  pupils  of  a  suitable  and  sufficient  vocabulary  ? 

Note. — The  reply  to  Question  4  should  be  in  English. 
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TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 
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(No 

\,  3.)— Table  showing  the  Income  and  KxPENBmxRE  < 

TBAININQ   COLLKQC. 

iHOOlUt  (Amonn 

1. 

Orantftfrom 

Scotch 

Education 

Department. 

2. 

Proceeds  of  Land  or 
Capital  Sums. 

S. 
Donatkms. 

a. 

Inalienable 

from  the 

College  by 

Law. 

b. 

Alienable 

from  the 

College  at 

Discretion. 

«. 

From 
Indlvidnala. 

b. 

From  Dioceaa] 

Boards 

and  other 

Charitable 

Bodiea. 

/-Aberdeen  -       -       .       - 

CHUROR  Of    J  »x.„K«,«l, 

SCOTLAND  »t1**'^*«^*»          •         '         • 

lOlMgOW       .... 

/-Aberdeen  .... 
UHim>  Fru  1 
CHURCH    Of  ^  Edinburgh 
Scotland  at    | 

UlMgOW      .        .        .        . 
Bfiboopal  church  at  Edinburgh 
ROKAR  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  at  Glasgow 

Tbtal 

£     «.   d. 

£     «.  d. 

£     «.  d. 

.    £    f .  d. 

£     9,  d. 

4.943  «4    9 
8,856  13    3 
9.957  »7    4 
5.154  "     X 
8,554  xa  H 
9.540    4    3 
a,9oi  13    7 
3.993    4  10 

138  16    7 

162    17     0 
348  16     6 

8a  X4    6 

651      17  2 

•M,a)2  18    0 

82  U    6 

l,2ttt     7     S 

*  Under  the  Code  the  grant  due  for  a  year  cannot  be  determined  until  the  accounts  for  the  same  year  have  been  close 
the  1st  of  March,  1st  of  June,  and  Ist  of  September  (Art.  90a),  and  the  balance  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 

Paid  in  1906. 

Grant  for  1004 £16.750  IS    0 

1906 87,452    0    0 


Total 


£68,202  18    0 


(No.  3.)— Table  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of 


TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


EXFBIIDITUES  ( Amouii 


1. 

2. 

8. 
Printing, 

i. 

6. 
WasMng 

Salaries  Of 

Teachers 

Books, 

Postsges, 
other 

(if  not 

or 
Officers 

Unl- 

Prac- 
tising 
School 

Appara- 
tus. 

Board. 

included 
under 

engaged 

▼ersity 

andSU- 

Office 

any 

in 

Fees. 

Fees. 

tionery. 

Charges. 

other 

Discipline. 

^ 

Head). 

Wages  of 
Servants 

not 
engaged 
in  In- 
struction 
or  Dis- 
cipline. 


Fuel 

and 

Light. 


Medical 

Attend 

ance. 


*rf^4>  TAberdeep  - 

Sigi  Edinburgh 

-^^^^  lOlasgow    . 

«  /'Aberdeen  - 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow    - 

Episcopal  church 
at  Edbibun^h 

Roman  catholic 
Church  at  Glas- 
gow    - 


Totol 


£     «.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

2,388  5  0 

28016  0 

3,785  010 

87918  0 

4,14017  9 

58619  0 

2,394   8   8 

38415  0 

4,53612   2 

6o2  19  0 

4,05510  6 

9«i    3   0 

x,S68  0  0 

14  14  0 

1,4  iS  6   8 

58x6  0 

24,817   1   7 

8,780  0  0 

£  8.  d. 
258   o  o 

440  o   o 

496  o  o 

260  o  o 

436  10   o 

48113   4 

144   o  o 
238   o  o 


£   «.  d.    £   8.  d- 

694  19  4    157  lo   3 

79610   81435   7    I 
r,o65  8  10  I  202  16  10 


£    t.  d. 

I,02X      I     O 
2,658     2     4 

2,730    2    6 


I 

47614   5;  130  15"  I     99015   o 

847  6  9 '  201   9  61  2,998  10   7 
I  I 

1,147  12  o '  103  19   6  I  2,449  *o  o 


2,754  8  4 


27613  7 


78x2  o       745    «    4 


395  19  o  '    30  iS    X     2,085   o  o 


5,701  4  7  1,841  9  2   15,078  2   9 


£    8. 

53  4 
106  2 
68x0 

46   4 


d.\  £   8.  d. 

10     TOX     O    O 

8   343"  a 

3  '  14X  18  o 

.     JI13XX  6 

3 '336x8  X 

184x4  7 

xox  X5  XX 


*o8  10  o 


618  4   8 


135  o  o 


£  8.  d. 

13610  9 

207     2  XO 
175  19     2 

50  8  o 
x6ox9  11 
79  6   o 

X1818  2 
189   I    4 


£     8.  c 

37    2  ! 

46    2  I 

72  5  ; 

21    o  < 

64    9  i 

25    o  < 

51  12  < 

40X5  < 


1,458108 


1,118  6  2     858  7 1 


*  The  amooots  entered  in  Column  12  are  not  aotoal  paymente  by  the  ooUeget.   They  rvpntent  tbat  part  of  the  ooit 
l«d|ing  of  the  dtudenti  and  the  bonariM  entered  under  No.  4,paia  tc  them  towarda  it,  vid«  iptclaJ  arraognnentftated  in 
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Training  Collbgbs, 

in  the  Year  ended  3l8t  December,  1905. 

i^ttllynoeiYwl  during  tha  Year). 

FenofStadcaU. 

5. 

Ezhibitioni. 

6. 

CoUecUoni 

in 
Churchea 

and 
ChapelL 

7. 

From  Students 

for  Books 
sold  to  them. 

8. 
Vrom  other 

9. 

ToUl 
Inoome. 

PudbT 

or  their 

EdUifet. 

b. 

Faidby 
PriTate 
Patrooa. 

a. 

Fermanently 
eatobUshed. 

b. 

This  Year, 

bat  not  rare 

to  be 

renewed. 

i     £  «.    d. 

299    7    o 
i.iri    9    6 
JG53    6    0 

£     5.   d. 

£     f .   d. 

£     8.  d. 

£     t.   d. 

£    f.  d. 

260   0   0 

£    «.  d. 

66    3  XI 
30    4    8 
ao5  XX    4 
38  XI     9 

17  17     X 
X5  x5    3 

£     f .   d. 

6,169    5    8 
xx,x58    7    5 
11,905    8    4 

6,092  II  10 
XXK>37    a    5 
11,171    8    5 

4.a54    8    4 

5,363  X3    6 

43  X5    0 

39  x8    8 
333    3    0 
471    9    0 
583  13    X 
i6j  19    5 
155  X5  xo 

14    0   0 

^7A5    3    6 
693  IS   0 

X03    0    0 

07     a     w 

i    '^'Ji    5    7 
563  15    8 

1M&  11    8 

)»3  17    6 

14    0    0 

2,006  19    0 

874    8    6 

67,162    6  11 

»£tod  and  returned  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department.    Instalments  of  grants  are  therefore  paid  in  advance  on 
ti^  year  (Art.  OOc). 

GRANT  for  1906. 

Paid  in  1906 £87,452    0    0 

_         1906 16,671  14    2 


ToUl 


£64,023  14    2 


Training  Ck>LLE6ES,  in  the  Year  ended  31st  December^  1905 — caniinued. 


testMllj  disboraed  during  the  Year). 

H 

Icpiace- 

Btmtd 

rmA- 

tare. 

10. 

Kant, 

Bates, 

TUes, 

and 

In. 

sorance. 

11. 

Garden 
and  Sun- 
dry other 
expenses. 

12. 

See 
Footnote.'' 

18. 

Certified 
Expen- 
diture 
Art.  89  (a). 

14. 

Other  Payments  included  in  College 

Balance  Sheets  and 

inadmissible  under  Art.  89  (a). 

15. 

ToUl  Ex- 
penditure 

of 
College. 

l«paira 
toMld- 

Prac- 
tising 
School. 

University 
Fees. 

dther 
Payments. 

£    8.     d. 

1S5  II     5 

326  xo    7 
3SO    4    6 
04    9    3 
7*5    5     7 
4aa  19     4 

''9    7     5 

£     8.  d. 
360    9  10 

589    a    I 

368    5    5 

5x5    X    8 

139    6  11 

35a    X  xo 

198    13    ID 

£    8.  d. 
180 

38    8    0 

£      8.    d. 
i,x66    3    4 

x,337  13    4 
a,oo5  13    4 
x.384    5    0 
1,082    9    6 
9,269    5    0 

165    0    0 

£     «.   d. 
6,758  14    6 
ix,93X    5     X 

I2r406     9      9 

6,946    4    5 
xa,X78  14    7 
19,472  15     I 

3.653     X     3 
5,684    8    4 

£    8,  d. 

118    3    0 

£    8,    d. 
2  12    6 

440 

12     0 

£     8.   d. 

/    320 16 II  \ 
\  t35o  0  0/ 

257    4  xo 
443    0    6 
47    a    8 
/  886   5   8\ 
\t582   0   1/ 
117  II    9 

/      13   4   0). 
\  tsoo  0  0/ 

£     8.    d. 
6,166    0    7 

10,850  16    7 

10,848    0    4 

5,609  14    X 

12,564  17  10 

10,439    4  10 

4*001     5    3 
5,684    8    4 

i6q  18    9  J      >f3  ij    " 

i^  6  10      8,918  17  1 

89  16    0 

9,410    2    6 

72,081  12    5 

118    8    0 

7    8    6 

3.417    6    5 

66,164    7  10 

wbldi  is  bonie  by  the  non-resident  students  (i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  loard  and 
of  Coounitiee  o(  Tkioncil  01^  ^ncation,  1864-6,  p.  SI .    t  For  new  bi|llding8.    I  Reduction  of  debt  on  new  bnildingP. 

9829  3  A 
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Training  of  Teaclicra  (Scotland). 


(No.  4.) 

List  of  Grants  for  the  Training  of  King's  Students  paid  to  Local 

Committees  for  the  Year  1905-1906  under  Art.  91  of 

the   Scotch   Cwle. 


Name  of  Committee. 

A  moan  t  of 
Grant. 

Aberdeen     ------- 

Dundee        -        -        -  '     - 

Glasgow       ------- 

St.  Andrews          ------ 

Total  -        -        -       - 

£.         *.        rf. 
2,280        8       8 
1,425        0      0   * 
4,253        3      1 
705        0      0* 

8,613      11      9 

*  lo  addition  the  inms  of  £254  lOi.  5d.  (Dnndee)  and  £88  la.  4d.  (St.  Andrews)  were  paid  for  the 
Training  of  King's  Stndents  under  Section  II.  A  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  Minute  of  19th 
March.  1900. 
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Trtcining  of  Teacfiers  {Scotland). 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 


'I' 


(No.  8.) 

Statbment  showing  the  Results  of  the  Wrifcten  and  O 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  recognition  as  qualified  Teach< 
of  Modern  Languages — 1906. 


French. 

German. 

i 

1 

< 

i 
-a 

1 

• 

1- 

1 

No.  of  Training  College  Students  pre- 
sented. (Incladingiormer  Students) 

No.  of  King's  Students  presented.     (In- 
cluding former  Students)  - 

No.  of  other  Students  presented 

27 

4 
14 

356 

51 
49 

383 

55 
63 

501 

4 
2 

98 

10 
26 

10 

It 
21 

Total  - 

45 

456 

6 

134 

14( 

No.  who  obtained  recognition  as  qualified 
Teachers 

No.    who   passed   written  Examination 
only 

No.  who  passed  Oral  Examination  only  - 

No.  of  unsuccessful  Candidates 

16 

2 

8 

19 

176 

35 
100 
145 

192 

37 
108 
164 

6 

68 

12 
35 
19 

7^ 

li 
31 
11 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 


No.  10. 


KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION, 


DECEMBER,     1905. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Examination. 

MALES. 


Pupil 
Teachers. 

NonPupil 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Passed  :—l8t  Class       .... 
Snd  Class      .        .        .        . 
3rd  Class       .        .        .        . 

7 
34 
39 

2 

6 

15 

9 
40 
54 

Total :— Passed 

FaUed    

80 

7 

23 
12 

103 
19 

Total  presented 

87 

35 

122 

Qualified  under  Articles  70  (rf)  6  (a),  70 
{d)  6  ib),  95  (a)  2,  95  (a)  3, 96  (a)  or  96  (6). 

108 

44 

152 

FEMALES. 


PupU 
Teachers. 

Non-Pupil 
Teachers. 

Totel. 

Passed  :~l8t  Class       .... 
Snd  Class      .... 
Srd  Class      .... 

178 
220 
349 

17 
45 
90 

195 
265 
439 

Total :— Passed 

Failed 

747 
123 

152 

87 

899 
210 

Total  presented 

870 

239 

1,109 

Qualified  under  Articles  70  (rf)  6  {a),  70 
{d)  6  (b),  95  {a)  2, 95  (a)  3, 96  (a)  or  96  {b). 

281 

98 

S79 
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No.  11. 


^EKTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1906. 


Smnmary  of  Results  of  Examination  of 
Oradoates  and  Teachers. 


Graduates. 
Examined  under  Article  47  II.  (c).  of  tbe  Code. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

lies 

males 

23 
24 

23 
24 

— 

Totels 

47 

47 

— 

Exempted  under  Article  48  (b).  of  the  Code. 

Jes  • 

..^            ........ 

12 
21 

males 

Total 

33 

Teachers  Examined  on 
Second  Year  Papers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

Ist 
Division. 

2nd 
Division. 

3rd 
Division. 

Jes       .        -        . 
nalee    - 

18 
634 

21 

3 

69 

5 
459 

10 
85 

Totals  • 

652 

21 

72 

464 

95 

Teachers  Examined  on 
First  Year  Papers. 


Namber 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

Ist 
Division. 

2nd 
Division. 

3rd 
Division. 

les       .        .        - 
nales   • 

35 
710 

4 
72 

3 
155 

13 
403 

15 

80 

Totals  . 

745 

76 

158 

416 

95 

m 
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:;OTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL,  LONDON. 


King's    Scholarship   Examination. 


December    1907. 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 

RBLATING  TO  THB 

EXAMINATION    OF    PUPIL    TEACHERS 

FOE 

OMISSION  AS  STUDENTS  in  FULL  TRAINING, 

AND  OF  CANDIDATES  FOK  THB  OFFICE  OF 

ASSISTANT    TEACHER. 


i 
III 


3B 
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G!)4 


NOTICE 


AS    TO 


KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP   EXAMINATION.    1908. 


Nottoe  Is  lierelyy  given  of  the  intontloii  to  hold  a  farther  and  final  Xing' 
floholarehip  Xjcainination  in  Dooemher.  IMS,  FOR  FUPIIi-TKACHKBS  AN] 
TKACBKBB  BBCOGNISKD  UMDXB  ARTICIJB8  38  (e)  3  and  19  D  (a)  O: 
THX  CODS  ONLY.  This  ozamination  Is  to  he  held  primarily  to  meet  th 
oaeee  of  Pnpil-teaehers  for  whom  it  has  not  heen  fonnd  peesihle  to  arrang 
for  a  oorrienlnm  ei  Instmetion  whieh  ean  he  approved  in  terme  of  Artiel 
39  of  the  ftegnlatiotts  for  the  Training  of  Teaohers,  and  who  have  aooordlngl 
ohtained  the  epeeial  permUeion  of  the  Department  to  terminate  thel 
engagements  in  terms  of  Artieie  70  thereof.  The  Xanuninatlen  will  als 
he  open  to  any  Candidates  who  were  qnaimed  to  attend  the  King's  Seheiai 
ship  Xjcamination  AS  PUPIL-TSACHiatS  in  previons  ySars. 

PnpU 
qnaUiyfor 


Who  are  eliglhle  to 

therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  79  (d)  3  of  the  Code, 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  1907, 


IMPORTANT. 


«f  Cm^UAOm  for  tlM  Kia«%  HclwlMrmblp  SnmliiattMi  to 
»  h«ld  la  DeoonlMr,  1M7,  Is  oaUed  to  tbe  temifl  of  *  Artl<d6  73  (b)  1  and  2  of  tlM 
ocnlattons  for  tho  Tralnl&K  of  Toaid&ers,  from  wlitoh  it  win  be  seen  tbat  it  is 
ilsr  ia  tbs  osse  of  Caadldstas  wbo  baTO  boon  Pnpil-toaebers  tb«t  a  imuw 
\  tbis  eTOiBlnation  will  qnalll^  for  immodJato  artmlMtow  Into  full  tralninc* 
candidatos,  otber  tbaa  Pnpil-toaoben,  will  bo  rooognlsod  as 
roatiboro  mdor  Artiolo  79  of  tbe  Code,  and  must  sorro  foot  a 
irlod  of  not  loss  tbaa  IS  moatiis  in  tbat  eapaoitj  ia  order  to  qnaliiy  fbr 
iato  tralaias  in  terms  of  *  Arti<de  73  (b)  4  of  tbe  Regnlations. 


REGITLATIONS. 


i 


1.  The  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  17th  of 
ecember,  1907,  and  will  be  held  at  each  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
id  at  the  following  special  Centres : — 


Ayb. 

Greenock. 

Paisley. 

Daliburgh. 

Inverness. 

Perth. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkwall. 

Portree. 

Dundee. 

Lerwick. 

Stirling. 

DUNFERMUNE. 

Motherwell. 

Stornaway. 

Elgin. 

Oban. 

Wick. 

2.  The  Examination  extends  to  the  subjects  re<][uired  in  the 
►urse  of  a  Pupil-teacher's  engagement  and  mentioned  in  the 
^llabus  appended  hereto. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  either  Pupil-teachers  entering  for  their 
aal  examination  imder  Article  70  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
ndning  of  Teachers,  or,  not  having  been  Pupil-teachers,  persons 
rer  18  vears  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  next  followmg  the 
ite  of  the  Examination.  The  names  of  all  Candidates  must  be 
>tiiied  to  the  Department  before  the  1st  October,  1907. 

kriidM  cf  ik»  Bagulatiom  re/err^  to  ctbove  :— 

V  (b)  In  may  year  up  to  and  including  1914  there  nwy  be  mdmltted  u  Stodents  in  Foil 


1  Pupil  TeMhera  who  have  peiced  the  King's  Scholarship  Exnmlnatioo  Osi,  2nd  or 
9rd  class)  or  who  have  obUined  exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  (6)  of  fhe 
Cbde. 

2.  Penons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Kxamina- 
tion  ia  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Kzamination  held  in  1006  or  any  previous  year. 


4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  SUte-aided  Schools  in  ScoUand  for  not  less  than  twelve 
_  fifha  as  AidstanC  Teachers  (Articlo  79  of  the  Code),  or  as  ProvlsionaUy  Cttrtiflcatttd 
Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code). 

3  B  2 
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4.  Application  on  behalf  of  Pupil-teachers  and  others  ei^a^ed 
in  State-aided  Schools,  for  permission  to  attend  the  Examination 
must  be  made  on  Form  146  by  the  official  correspondent  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  copy  of  this  Form  will  be 
sent  to  the  managers  of  any  State-aided  School  on  application. 

5.  Pupil-teachers  or  ex-Pupil-teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  Schools  must  receive  a  report  from  the  managers  c^  their 
schools  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
This  report  should  be  made  on  the  Form  9  (or  9b)  for  the  School. 

6.  Candidates  who  have  not  been  Pupil-teachers  must  apply 
by  letter  to  the  Department  for  permission  to  attend  the 
[lamination,  stating  that  they  are  non-pupil-teachers,  and 
giving  their  name  in  fuU  and  the  exact  date  of  their  birth. 

7.  Non-pupil  teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  marks  for  Reading, 
Repetition,  and  Teaching,  must  communicate  with  H.M. 
Inspector  lor  the  district,  whose  report  will  be  made  on  Form 
13  [c] ;  and  they  must  obtain  from  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  a  satisfactory  report  on  their  physical  fitness,  which 
must  be  made  on  Form  42. 

(Forms  13  [c]  and  42  will  be  enclosed  with  the  Form  13 
admitting  the  Candidate  to  the  Examination.) 

8.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  at  a  Training  College 
must  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  such 
College  for  securing  a  seat  To  other  Candidates  a  choice  of 
Special  Centres  is  offered  (see  page  695). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  result  of  their  Examination.  Pupil-teacher  Candidates 
who  obtain  a  place  in  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Class  wiU  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  Students  in  Full  Training.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  Candidates  as 
Assistant  Teachers,  see  Articles  79  and  32  (c)  2  of  the  Scotch 
Code,  and  Article  71  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

10.  The  position  in  the  Class  List  of  any  Candidates  entitled 
to  exemption  imder  Articles  70  (d)  6,  95  (a^  2,  or  95  (a)  3,  of 
the  Code  who  elect  to  undergo  the  Exammation,  will  depend 
upon  the  result  of  such  examination. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  result  of  the  Examination  in 
particular  subjects. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  the  papers  set  at  previous  Examinations  (price  6J, 
post  free  7d\  of  the  Scotch  Code  (price  3d,  post  free  id.)  and 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (price  S^d,, 

EDSt  free  4  Jd.)  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
imited.  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abmgdon  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dubhn,  or  through  any 
bookseller. 
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A-COMPULSORY   SUBJECTS. 

Reading  and  RepetitioiL  ^30]— To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and 
ist  expression,  and  to  repeat  100  lines  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Tennyson 
ith  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

T0ftffrhliig,  [Wl— To  give  a  collective  or  class  lesson  on  any  subject 
lught  in  State-aided  Schools.    (An  object  lesson  may  be  required.) 

To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 

To  answer  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  any  such  lesson. 

ir.B»— Pnll»t«ao]iers  and  «tli«ra  wigagtWl  in  StAte-aided  SohooUi  perform  the 
~  KM  m  Readlns.  Repetitton  aad  Teaotiing  beli»r6  B.1I._ 


r  eiaewliere  as  he  nugr  arranse.  Other  Caadidatee,  by  i^vlnc  not 
ispeeter  ef  the  distrlet,  wlU  have  an  opportanlty  of  Readme, : 
■A  Teaohlaff  before  him  at  some  sehool  of  whteh  he  win  clve  tl 


^ )T  at  one 

\  his  visits  to  their  Mhool  preeedinc  the  King's  Seholarshlp  ^ 

^ »^_ ^, ■---- notloe  to  the 

Repeating 
glve'them  notlee. 


PwimaMhlp  [30]  and  IMotation.   [30] 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of  text 
and  and  small  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  Dictation. 

Candidates  should  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

»ngHiih  [00]  and  Composition.   [20] 

To  paraphrase  a  passage  either  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  terminations,  both  Latin  and  English. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  growth  of  the  English  language  and 
teratura 

To  write  an  original  composition  on  a  given  subject. 


OcMMpraplisr*    [50]— Physical,  political  and  commercial  geogra] 
le   World,  with  special    reference   to   the   British  Isles   and 
OBsessions. 

Answers  may  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  slcetch  maps. 


of 
ritish 


History.     [50]— British  History  from  Julius  Csesar  to   the  present 
me,  with  a  special  reference  to  Scottish  History. 

ITote^AU  Cai^UAatee  wm  he  required  to  muw  in  the  snbjeote  of  Oeograiihsr 
—         -      » Who,  at  tfieiyamlwatton,  fhll  to  olXtSU 


«at  40  per  eent.  ofthe  nuudmnm  nnmher  of  marks  finr  Geography  and  Hlstonr 
mMnod^wUlheheldtohavefhlledin  the  Xzamlnatlon,  and  wfU  he  so  In- 


lat  they  are  therel 


lio  paas  the  King's  S^olarshlp  Xxamlnatlen  wlU  understand 
lerehy  neeeeearPy  gnalUied  in  Qeography  and  History  tor  the 
CertUteate  Bzamlnation  ter  Acting  Teaohers. 

*  The  fisnres  in  brackets  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed 
r  each  sabjeot. 


I 


Hii 


:  1 


^ 


i 


[J 
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^     l! 


i     11 


*BIatbematlo8.  Ferrudes,  [M]  (See  Note  to  Matliematica  fo 
Males  which  applies  eqv/iUy  to  Female  Candidates!) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Qrade  Syllabos  of  the  Leavin 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers  :  weijghl 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system ;  vulj^  ana  decims 
fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by  decimals 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permittee 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Aloebba.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulie ;  simple  algebraict 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions 
equations  of  the  first  de^ee  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  qnadrati 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometby.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I  and  III 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci ;  appli 
cation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  probfemt 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  ¥dll  be  accepted  which  appear  t 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Hatlieiiiatlofl.    Males. 

Two  papers  [90  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Qrade  Syllabus  of  th 
Leaving  Oertincate  Examiuation,  viz. : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade  ;  more  difficult  transforms 
tions,  equations,  and  problems;  application  of  graphical  methods 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds  ;  the  remainde 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions,  arithmetical  questions  will  als4 
be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the  practice 
use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I- VI  and  XI.,  1-21 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  th 
theory  of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementary  properties  of  nmpl 
plane  faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  ;  approximat 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to  f om 
part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  c 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  o 
problema 

Mote. — AU  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examin€Uuni  fa 
correct  drawing  and  measurement,  viz.,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenth 
on  one  side^  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other  ;  a  protractor  gra 
duated  in  degrees  ;  set  squares  ;  and  compasses. 

School  Manaerement.    [75]— Notes  of  lessons. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  methods  and  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  o: 
cultivating  the  intelligence  of  children. 

Neodlework.  Females.  [80]— 1.  The  various  stitches  used  ii 
making  and  mending  calico  and  flannel  underclothing. 

2.  The  cutting  out,  by  proportion  or  by  measurements,  of  a  girl's  chemise 
night-dress  and  gored  petticoat. 

3.  The  knitting  of  a  boy's  sock  or  girl's  stocJting. 

Doniestlo    Economy.     Females.    [M]— Food ;      its    composition 
fimctions  and  preparation. 
Clothing  and  washing. 

Rules  for  warming,  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  dwelling. 
Rules  for  preserving  health. 
The  management  of  a  sick  room. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 

^  •NoTK.—^ema^e  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  MathemaHes  set  for  MoUa 
{w  place  of  that  for  Females),  and  receive  the  extra  marks  ther^or. 
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B.— OPTTONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Candidates  will  be  allowed  marks  for  the  following  optional  subjects  :— 
Music. 

Onb  LiLNGUAGE  (or  two  languages  if  no  marks  are  claimed 
for  Science). 

Science. 

DsAwiNa. 


MuSie.— Ouididatesiiiay  take  theory  witbout  also  taking  the  tests  la  pmetkal  skUl. 

(a.)  Theoby.     [20] 

Staff  Noiatum : 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures.  Intervals,  diatonic 
and  chromatic.  Easy  transposition.  Time  signatures.  Values  of 
notes  and  rests.  Contents  of  bars.  Transcription.  Syncopation. 
Compass  of  voices.  Common  musical  terms.  Translation  of  a 
short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

AND 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : 

The  major  and  minor  modes.  First  remove  changes  of  key.  Bridge 
notes.  Chromatic  notes.  Intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic.  Pulses, 
common  divisions  of  pulses.  Measures.  Transcription,  by  doubling 
or  halving,  ^.  Syncopation.  Translation  of  a  short  passage 
into  Staff  Notation. 

(6.)  Practical  Skill.    [30] 

The  teste  can  be  song  from  the  staff  or  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  (or  both)  at  the  option 

of  the  Ctodidate. 

Graded  tests  in  tune,  time,  and  ear  training.  The  highest  marks  will 
be  given  to  candidates  able  to  sing  at  sight  passages  (in  both  nota- 
tions) combining  time  and  tune,  and  to  tell  ear  exercises  freely. 

Laaffiiases.  [80  each] — Grammatical  questions  and  passages  for 
translation  from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  into  English  from 
iie  following  books  : — 

Latin. — Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  Virgil,  ^neid,  Book  II.,  and  simple 

unseen  passages. 
Gbxkk.— Xenophon^  Anabasis,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  and  Homer,  Iliad, 

Book  ni.,  and  simple  unseen  passages. 
Fbsnch.— Simple  unseen  passages. 
German. — Simple   unseen    passages.     A  few   additional   marks    will 

be  allowed  for  the  use  of  German  Script.  ' 

Note. — CandieUUes  who  /aU  to  make  at  least  26  per  cent,  of  the  maaimvm 
br  any  Lcmguage  will  not  be  credited  with  any  marks  there/or. 

Science  [80]  and  Drawing.  [60]— To  obtain  marks  for  Science 
n  Drawing  Candidates  must  have  attended  a  three  years'  course  (see^ 
lowever,  next  paragraph)  under  a  scheme  previously  approved  by  the 
[>epartment  for  this  purposd,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  subject  in  1907,  when  marks  will  be  awarded  according 
A>  the  merit  of  their  work,  even  though  a  pass  may  not  have  been  obtained. 
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Papil  Teacher  Candidates  who,  for  good  reason  shown,  have  not  bet 
able  to  complete  a  full  three  years'  coarse  either  in  Science  or  Drawic 
will  be  allowed  marks  on  a  lower  scale  provided  that  at  least  one  year 
the  approved  course  has  been  satisfactorily  overtaken,  and  that  the  Ca 
didates  are  duly  presented  as  above. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  tl 
purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Science  or  Drawims^  for  the  King's  Schols 
ship  Examination  must  be  made  through  the  l£inagers  of  the  schools 
classes  in  which  Candidates  are  receiving  instruction.  Such  applicatio 
should  reach  the  Department  fwt  later  than  Ist  Marchy  1907,  Tne  Depai 
ment  cannot  ^piarantee  that  any  application  received  after  that  date  w 
be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  ai 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  previous  to  1907  may  be  credited  with  tl 
marks  then  awarded  for  their  work.  But  any  such  candidates  who  ha 
already  obtained  a  pass  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  the  Leaving  Certified 
Examination,  by  continuing  their  study  of  these  subjects,  and  being  du 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulations  at  the  Leaving  Certi 
cate  Examination  in  1907,  may  be  awarded  marks  up  to  a  maximu 
of  90  in  the  case  of  Science,  and  80  in  the  case  of  Drawing. 


C.-SPECLAX  SUBJECT. 


Oaelio.  [80] — In  addition  to  the  marks  obtainable  under  the  the  foi 
going  regulations,  marks  wUl  be  allowed  for  Qaelic  :— 

(1.)  To  candidates  who  are,  or  who  have  been  pupil-teachers  in  any 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Article  19  E.  Scotch  Code,  and 

(2.)  To  candidates  who,  not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  are  shown 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  been  under  tuition 
some  centre  of  instruction  within  the  specified  counties  for  at  lea 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  King's  Scholarship  Examin 
tion. 

All  candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

They  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
Qaelic  in  June,  1907.  - 

Marks  will  then  be  awarded  according  to  the  merit  of  their  wor 
whether  they  be  successful  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinatic 
or  not. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  tl 
purpose  must  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Schools,  or  oth 
centres  of  instruction,  at  which  the  candidates  have  been  : 
attendance,  and  should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  1 
March^  1907,  The  Department  cannot  guarantee  that  any  app 
cation  received  after  that  date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  were  presented  in  Gaelic  at  the  Leaving  Certifica 
Examination  in  1905  or  1906  may  be  credited  with  Uie  marks  th< 
awarded. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Leaving  Certifica 
Examination  in  Gaelic  will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  383,  copies  of  whi< 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Candidates  should  follow  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Maclei 
ar  d  Ddwar,  or  of  Maceachau. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
Whitehall,  London. 


EXAMINATIOiN  FOR  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 


Jidy,  1907. 


REOULATIONS   AND   SYLLABUS 


RBLATINO  TO  THB 


EXAMIHATION  OF  ACTING  TEACHEBS. 


The  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
July,  1907,  at  9.30  a.m. 
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SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,   1907. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Examination  of  Acting  Teachers  for  Certificates  will  be 
eld  on  Tuesday,  2nd  July,  1907,  and  three  following  days  at  the 
>llowing  centres : — 


ABERDBEN. 

AYR. 

DUMFRIES. 

DUNDEE. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

EDINBURGH. 

ELGIN. 


GLASGOW. 

GREENOCK. 

INVERNESS. 

KIRKWALL. 

LERWICK. 

MOTHERWELL. 

OBAN. 


PAISLEY. 


PERTH. 


PORTREE  {if  a 
sufficient  number  of 
candidates  apply). 


STIRUNG. 


STORNOWAY. 


WICK. 


2.  The  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  are  upwards  of  20 
ears  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following  the  date  of  the 
lamination,  and  have  either : — 

(1).  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one  year  as  Pro- 
visionally Certificated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code),  or — 

(2).  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code), 
for  at  least  twelve  months  in  day  schools  approved  by  the 
Department,  under  Certificated  Teachers,  or — 

(3).  Passed  the  examination  in  first  year's  papers  at  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  or  before  1906. 

The  Examination  is  also  open  to  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of 
ny  Univerdtv  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  graduated  in  or  before  the 
tar  1906,  ana  who  after  a  course  of  training  for  not  less  than  six 
lonths,  in  a  day  school  approved  by  the  Department,  satisfy  the 
napector  of  their  practical  skill  as  teachers. 

3.  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Department 
«fore  the  1st  of  May,  on  Form  147,  by  the  Managers  of  the  Schools 
a  which  thepr  are  serving  (or  in  which  they  last  served).  A  copy  of 
i'orm  147  will  be  sent  to  the  Managers  of  every  State-aided  School 
a  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1906. 
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4.  Under  the  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland! 
1899,  every  candidate  desirous  of  being  examined  whether  previouslj 
so  eicamined  or  not,  must  forward  to  the  Department  satisfactory 
evidence  of  physical  capacity  and  age.  A  list  of  the  Medical  Officer 
nominated  by  the  Department,  together  with  a  form  of  medica 
certificate,  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  on  or  about  31st  March 
The  medical  examination  must  take  place  between  1st  April  and  Isl 
June  in  the  year  in  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  taken. 

The  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced  by  means  of  the  Certificate  a 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  th< 
Department  with  the  Form  147,  unless  it  has  been  produced  in  con 
nexion  with  a  previous  examination. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
Syllabus,  and  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex  unless  otherwisi 
specified.  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass  two  examinations 
There  will  be  one  set  of  papers  only,  the  general  standard  of  whicl 
will  be  that  of  second  year's  papers  at  former  examinations.  (Se< 
Article  72  (a)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.) 

6.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  subject  ii 
indicated  by  the  figures  within  brackets  [    ]. 

7.  Candidates  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximun 
for  English  and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Spelung,  o 
Teaching,  will  be  held  to  have  failed  in  the  examination.  These  sub 
jects  are  distinguished  in  the  Syllabus  by  the  letter  (f). 

8.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department  • 
the  result  of  their  examination. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Certificated  Teachers  f ron 
the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination  and 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  toprobation  laid  down  in  Article 
49  and  50  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  will  b 
awarded  certificates  which  will  be  of  one  class  only,  and  will  be  heh 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  54  of  those  Regulations. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  may,  neverthelesi,  if  their  performance  a 
the  examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised  oy  the  Depart 
ment  as  having  obtained  the  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  7i 
(c)  of  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  of  a  pass  in  firs 
year'^  papers. 

9.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  as  to  th 
result  of  the  examination  in  particular  subjects. 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted  witl 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Cei 
tification  of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  those  Regulations,  price  3^d,,  post  free  4|(/.,  and  of  thi 
papers  set  at  the  previous  Certificate  Examinations,  price  ^d,^  pos 
free  7i.,  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through  any  Booksellei 
from  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  KC,  and  32,  Abing 
don  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  o 
K  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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SYLLABUS. 


1907. 


1.    OBUOATOBT     SUBJECTS, 
aading  (0  [50]. 

Candidates  muflt  read  to  H.M.  In^)ector  at  his  visit  to  their  school 
Kt  before  the  Certificate  Examination. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  mastery  of  the  higher 
lalities  of  reading,  such  as  expression,  modulation  of  voice,  and  the 
rrect  delivery  of  long  or  involved  sentences. 

They  will  he  expected  to  read  from  Macavla^a  *^Hi9Uiry  of  EngUmA^ 
ChapUr  /.,  and  M%lton*8  *' Samson  Agonistes/*  or  from  an  unprescribed 
book.  Candidates  who  propose  to  take  French  or  German  will  be 
required  to  read  (not  translate)  eaay  French  or  German  narrative. 

caching,  Practical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M. 
spector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
[amination. 

snmanflhip  (f)  [50]  and  Dictation  (f)  [50]. 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of 
xt  hand  and  small  hand. 

Note.— Pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 
Qgliflh  (f)  [100]  +  Composition  (f)  [50]. 

1.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  and  subject 
atter  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  F"  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  MiUon  and 
jden, 

(In  190B  the  books  will  be  Shakespeare's  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dreamt*'  and  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.") 

2.  To  wiite  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

3.  General  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  the  seventeenth 
ntuiy. 

1 1908  the  prescrihed  period  will  be  the  eighteenth  century.) 


II 
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1907.  School  nanagement  [100]. 

1.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  sense,  memory,  judgment,  anc 
reasoning;  the  order  of  their  development  and  the  ment^  processef 
they  involve ;  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

2.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary 
School  curriculum  (Scotch  Code,  Articles  19  (a)  4-7). 

3.  (a)  School  organization  and  classification. 

(b)  School  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  of  making 
returns  from  them. 

4.  The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  scholars  and 
teachers. 

5.  Quick's  Educational  Keformers,  chapters  13,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

N,B. — CandidateB  who  desire  to  obtain  special  recognition  as  teaehen 
of  infantH,  are  referred  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  51  and  74 
of  the  Rejpilations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

^Mathematics. — Females  riOO].     (See  note  to  Mathematics  for  Males, 
which  applies  equally  to  Female  Candiaates,) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmbtio.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers ; 
weights  and  measures  in  common  use  ;  the  metric  system  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by 
decimals  ;  practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  sym- 
bols is  permitted,  and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulae ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions; 
equations  of  the  first  decree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  ^ven  in  Euclid,  Books  L  and 
IIL,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

♦Note. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  Mathematics  set  for 
Males  (tn  place  of  that  for  Females),  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

Mathematics. — Males, 

Two  papers  [100  eachl  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  viz. :  — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  trans- 
formations, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms;  surds ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio  ;  proportion ;  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-VL  and  XI., 
1-21,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  exclud- 
ing the  theory  of  incommensurable  quantities;  the  elementary 
properties  of  simple  plane-faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plain  and  solid 
figures;  approximate  solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be 
accepted  which  appear  to  form  pait  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
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raiGONOMETRY.     Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution   1907. 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.     Graphical  solutions 
problems. 

N'OTK.  —All  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examinati^M  for 
rtot  drawing  and  measurement ^  viz. ,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
one  side^  arid  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other;  a  protractor 
uluaied  in  degrees ;  set  squares  ;  and  compasses, 

ilitical  'Economj— Males  [75]. 
EUementary  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 

>mestic  Economy.— /Vma/^;?  [75]. 

1.  Food— its  composition,  function,  and  preparation. 

2.  Clothing  and  Laundry. 

3.  The  Dwelling. 

t.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  Sick  Room  Management. 

5.  The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants  and  Young  Children. 

6.  Household  Expenses  and  Investment  of  Money. 
^edlework — Females  [75]. 

One  of  the  following  exercises  will  be  set : — 

(a)  An  examination  paper  testing  the  Candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  teiiching 
needlework  to  classes  of  children ; 

or, 

(ft)  An  exercise  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  various  parts  of 
some  garment ; 

(c)  An  exercise  in  practical  mending,  darning,  patching,  <tc. 

.  The  needlework  course  should  include  the  various  stitches  used  io  the 
making  and  re^iairiuf;  of  ordinary  underclothing  and  of  the  articles 
included  in  the  term  house  linen. 

L  The  cuttin  /-out  in  pa'.io:*  and  in  material  of  garments  suitable  for  making 
up  by  chiMreii.    Tlic  paper  garments  may  be  half -size. 

\.  The  drawing  of  ro'igh  <liaf;rams  on  the  blackboard  in  illustration  of  the 
difficult  points  in  a  needlework  lesson. 

.  The  drafting  of  patterns  based  on  some  simple  system  of  measurements 
or  proportion. 

The  stitches  used  in  the  higher  branches  of  plain  needlework  ;   feather 
stitching,  open  hem  stitch,  whipping,  etc. 

.  The  knitting  of  simple  articles  :  vests,  socks,  stockings,  etc. 

ography  and  Physiography. 

1.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography,  comprehending 

the  Composition  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  the 
Motions  of  the  Earth ;  the  Seasons ;  the  Tides,  Winds,  and 
Ocean  Currents. 

2.  The   Physical,   Commercial,   and  Industrial  Geography    of  the 

British  Empire. 

*  Candidates  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketch 
maps. 

See  notes  under  Ilisiory.  -« 
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1.  A  General  knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  British 

History,  with  dates. 

2.  British  History  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Bestoration, 

with    special    reference    to    (a)  constitutional    questions;   (b) 
military  operations ;   (c)  leading  statesmen ;  (d)  great  authors. 

Note. — For  the  adequate  study  of  this  special  period  candidates  shonld 
consult  one  or  more  of  the  chief  authorities. 

J\r.B.— Candidates  who  have  not  previously  passed  in  Geography  or 
History  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  or  whose  qualification  under 
Article  79  does  not  include  these  subjects,  must,  unless  they  have  obtained 
a  pass  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  English,  including 
Geography  and  Historv,  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examination;  anc^ 
unless  they  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  for  either  paper, 
or,  if  they  have  to  take  both  History  and  Geography,  then  40  per  cent. 
of  the  maximum  for  the  two  papers  combined,  they  will  be  held  to  have 
failed  in  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  before  1897,  or  who 
passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  first  yeax  papers  before  1898,  will  be  held 
to  have  qualified  in  G^graphv  and  Histonr  if  at  either  of  those  Examinations 
they  obtained  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  for  the  two  subjects 
combined,  failing  which  they  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  or  subjects 
for  which  they  obtained  less  than  40  per  cent. 
Examination. 


of  the  maximum,  at   this 


Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  Scotland  in  (or  since) 
1897,  or  the  Certificate  Examination  in  (or  since)  1898,  have  duly  qualified  in 
Geography  and  History,  and  cannot  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examination. 
This  will  not,  however,  entail  any  loss  of  marks. 


n.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


MuBic. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

NOTI.— ICarks  for  Music  are  not  given,  anless  the  Oaadidato  obtain  at  leart  90 
per  cent,  of  the  mazimnm  nuurks  for  the  Subject.. 

(a)  Practical  Skux  [30]  :— 

(i)    To  sing  a  short  example  in  time  and  tune. 

(ii)  To  beat  time  to  a  passage  to  the  syllable  doh  (or  lah). 

(ill)  To  give  the  names  of  a  short  series  of  notes  (the  chord  of  the 
key  being  given). 

(b)  Theory  [20]  :— 

1.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children 

General  rules  relating  to  voice  training  of  children. 

2.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Staff  Notation. 

3.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the 

major    and   minor    scales.      Diatonic    and    chromatic    intervals. 
Transposition. 
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Time.  The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and  rests. 
Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times.  Accent  and 
syncopation.     Contents  of  measures  (bars).    Transcription  of  time. 

Translation  into  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Tonic  Sd-fa  Notation, 

Notes.  The  major  and  minor  modes.  Diatonic  and  chromatic  inter- 
vals. Names  of  chromatic  tones.  Removes  of  key,  bridge  notes, 
and  distinguishing  tones. 

Time.  All  the  measures  in  common  use.  Division  of  pulses  into 
thirds  and  quarters.  Accent  and  syncopation.  Transcription  by 
halving  or  doubling  values,  &e. 

Translation  into  Staff  Notation. 


1907 


MUgnSLgeB  [100  each]. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 


3.  French. 

4.  German. 


(Candidates  are  restricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  papers  will  contain  passages  for  translation  from  and  into 
ijiglish  prose,  with  questions  upon  the  construction  of  particular 
entences.  They  will  also  contain  passages  of  poetry  for  translation 
nto  English  prose.  In  the  German  paper  marks  wUl  be  allowed  for 
he  use  of  German  Script. 

Candidates  who  take  French  or  German  will  be  required  to  read  (not 
ranslate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative  to  ELM.  Inspector  at  his 
isit  to  their  School  next  before  the  Examination,  and  unless  a  reason- 
rbly  high  standard  is  reached,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
aarks  obtained  for  the  written  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  marks 
rill  be  added  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  well  in  this  test. 

Note. — CanditUUes  who  fail  to  obtain  at  least  26  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
rtum  fur  any  Language  will  not  be  credited  with  any  marks  in  that  subject. 


>BAWINO  AND  SOIENOE 

Marks  will  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  at  t  courses  of   in- 
traction  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  or  Article  55  of 
he  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  following  subjects: — 
A.  Physics  and  Chemistry 
*B.  Any  branch  of  Biology. 

C.  Dratoing. 

D.  Navigation, 

*  Students  claiming  marks  iu  respect  of  attendance  at  a  coarse  under  B  will, 
8  a  rule,  be  expected  to  ffive  evidence  of  previous  attendance  and  satisfactory 
rork  at  a  course  under  A,  and  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  marks 
warded  may  be  reduced. 

t  Other  suitable  courses  may  be  recoccni8o<l>  but  Candidates  who  propose  to 
.ttend  a  course  of  instruction,  other  than  one  conducted  under  Article  91  (d) 
•f  the  Ck>de  or  Article  65  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
honld  be  careful  to  ascertain  from  the  managers  that  it  has  been  specially 
pproved  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the 
^rtificate  Examination.  No  marks  can  be  allowed  if  the  course  has  not  been 
0  approved. 
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The  maximum  marks  for  Drawing  or  Science  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  Course  or  Courses  of  instruction  attended  extend  to  not  lees 
than  three  years  of  study. 

Marks  for  Science  and  Drawing  are  also  awarded  for  sacoeasful  work  in 
those  subjects  as  tested  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  even  though 
the  Candidate  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  required  for  a  pass,  but 
the  tnaximum  marks  cannot  be  obtained  unless  such  work  has  been  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  attendance  at  Courses  referred  to  above. 


Note. — In  special  circumstances,  where  a  candidate  has  been  unable  tc 
qualify  for  marks  under  the  above  regulations,  marks  for  Drawing  may  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  passes  obtained  BEFORE  1902  at  the  local  examinations 
in  that  subject. 


GRADUATES. 

Note. — Thefcllowing  Regulations  apply  only  to  Candidates  who  gradu- 
ated in  or  before  the  year  1906, — The.  Departmmt  must  he  satisfied  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  preliminary  cofwrse  of  training  undergone  by  the  candidates. 
They  will  also  look  nairowly  into  the  answers  given  to  the  questions  in  the 
two  papers  set  for  these  candidates,  and  vnll  require  evidence  of  a  sound 
kvowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  teaching, 

(1.)  The  Examination  of  Candidates  admitted  under  Article  72  (c) 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be  completed  at  5.30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  July,  1907. 

(2)  The  *papers  set  will  be  (a)  the  School  Management  paper  (see 
page  6)  and  (b)  a  special  paper  for  graduates,  which  will 
include  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

*  The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  above  papers — 

A  certificate  or  diploma  granted  by  a  Scottish  University  upon  an  examination 
following  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  history  of 
Education,  and  a  course  (held  sufficient  oy  the  Department)  of  practical 
training  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Department.  The  examination 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  authorities  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the 
candidate  s  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
them — see  Article  48  (b)  of  the  Code. 
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BNKRAL  Report  bit  Br.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie  on  the 
Teaching  of  School  and  Personal  Hygiene  to 
Students  in  Training  as  Teachers  in  Scotland. 


March,  1907. 

[R  — 

A  little  over  three  years  ago,  I  was  instructed  by  my  Lords  of 
le  Scotch  Education  Department  to  examine  certain  Classes  in 
le  Laws  of  Health  at  two  of  the  Normal  Training  Colleges, 
ince  that  time,  all  the  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland,  and  all  the 
ommittees  in  charge  of  King's  Students,  have  instituted  courses 
L  the  same  subject,  and  I  have  already  submitted  to  you  special 
eports  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  localities. 

Last  year,  that  is  the  year  1905  to  1906,  there  were  in  all 
v-elve  courses : — 

Edinburgh. — Established  Church  Training  College,  United 
ree  Church  Training  College,  Episcopal  Training  College. 

Glasgow. — Established  Cnurch  Traming  College,  United  Free 
hurch  Training  College,  Roman  Catholic  Training  College, 
ocal  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Aberdeen. — Established  Church  Training  College,  United 
ree  Church  Training  College,  Local  Committee  for  King's 
tudents. 

St.  Andrews. — Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Dundee. — Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  folfowing  General  Report : — 

First. — Objects  of  the  Course  in  Laws  of  Health. 

Briefly,  the  object  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  teacher 
1  discovering  such  gross  mental  or  physical  defects  as  ma^ 
mfit,  or  tend  to  unfit,  the  child  for  school  work.  The  teacher  is 
iOt  expected  to  become  a  doctor, or  to  assume  the  fimctions  of  a 
octor.  It  is  intended  only  that  he  should  be  put  in  the  attitude 
0  observe,  that  he  should  know  enough  of  the  common  school 
iseases  and  defects  to  prevent  him  from  pressing  incapable 
hildren  or  retaining  sick  children  at  school,  and  that  he  should 
^  trained  to  appreciate  the  limits  of  mental  work,  the  limits  ot 
hysical  exercise,  and,  generally,  the  conditions  that  unfit  the 
hud  for  the  one  or  the  other.  He  is  not  expected  to  search  out 
[iseases  or  defects ;  but,  when  placed  in  chaise  of  a  class  or  a 
chool,  ho  should  be  able  to  say  whether  a  child  is  maintaining 
ds  progress  in  his  class  and  whether  his  failure  to  do  so  is  due 
o  some  special  defect  or  to  general  incapacity.  Amon^  children 
it  school,  many  defects  necessarily  emerge,  and  the  object  of  the 
course  on  the  Laws  of  Health  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  the 
K)mmoner  defects  and  ailmenta 
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Second. — Methods  of  Instruction, 
A — Lectures  and  Denumstrations, 

All  the  lecturers  on  the  Laws  of  Health  have  fiiUy  realise 
the  object  ot  the  course ;  but  each  lecturer,  as  the  special  Repjorl 
indicate,  has  followed  his  own  method  of  attaining  that  objec 
At  first,  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  simpl 
expository  lectures.  These  were  mainly  compounded  ( 
elementary  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene.  There  was  littl 
if  any,  attempt  to  bring  the  students  face  to  face  with  actui 
children,  many  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  ;  but  it  was  eas 
to  give  a  course  of  general  lectures.  The  results  of  this  teachin 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  students  had  too  little  allied  infoi 
mation  to  enable  them  to  assimilate  the  information  offered ;  th 
ground  covered  was  almost  always  too  extensive;  the  subject 
treated  were  often  out  of  relation  to  the  practical  work  of 
teacher.  But  the  transition  from  the  systematic  lecture  to  th 
practical  training  in  observation  has  now,  in  almost  all  th 
centres,  been  more  or  less  successfully  made.  The  difficulties  c 
finding  subjects  for  demonstration  have  largely  disappeared.  I 
most  of  the  centres,  selected  schools  are.  visited ;  cnildren  ai 
observed  in  groups  and  individually,  and  every  student  has  a 
opportunity  of  testing  directly  the  practical  value  of  the  know 
ledge  acquired,  and  of  recording  in  detail  the  physical  an< 
mental  conditions  of  one  or  more  suitable  children. 

It  is,  however,  still  necessary  to  say  (1)  that  the  systemati 
lecture,  unsupplemented  by  concrete  observation  and  practice 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  conveying  the  informatio 
intended  ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  persistent  tem{)tation  to  include 
large  number  of  topics  suitable  only  for  written  examinations 
(3)  that  verbal  descriptions  of  conditions  or  symptons  are  c 
practically  no  value  by  themselves ;  (4)  that  such  note-taking  a 
may  be  necessary  ought  mainly  to  be  descriptive  notes  of  chi] 
dren  actually  observed  at  close  Quarters  by  the  students ;  (S 
that  the  primary  and  essential  tning  is  not  the  verbal  reprc 
duction  of  written  or  spoken  descriptions,  but  the  practical  ski 
that  comes  of  properly  directed  observation. 

No  doubt,  withm  the  conditions  of  school  life,  it  is  sometime 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  secure  good  material;  but  th 
experience  of  the  last  year  has  fiilly  confirmed  my  early  viei 
that,  in  any  elementary  school  whatever,  there  need  never  oe  an; 
lack  of  subjects  for  demonstration.  It  is  not  necessary  that  th 
children  selected  should  be  seriously  ill  or  suffering  from  gros 
defects.  Wherever  there  are  twenty  children,  there  will  be  som 
departures  from  the  normal,  and  these  afford  occasions  for  cUnica 
exposition.  No  two  children  hear  quite  alike ;  no  two  childrei 
see  quite  alike ;  no  two  children  wait  quite  in  the  same  way,  o 
sit  in  the  same  way,  or  speak  in  the  same  way.  For  the  purpose 
of  training  in  the  Laws  of  Health,  nothing  can  be  better  thai 
these  slight  departures  from  the  normal — lor  example,  inflame< 
eyes,  squmts,  straining  of  vision,  wax  in  the  ears,  running  of  ears 
uncleanncss  of  hair,  presence  of  flea-bites,  slightly  enlarged  glands 
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mouth-breathing,  nasal  catarrh,  excessive  paleness,  exceptional 
variations  in  height  and  weight,  differences  in  action  and 
perception,  etc.,  etc.  The  medical  practitioner,  however, 
natuiaUv  tends  to  rely  on  the  teachmg  value  of  grossly  morbid 
cases.  In  the  poorer  schools,  such  cases  are  numerous,  and,  in 
several  of  the  courses,  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  great 
advantage.  But  the  absence  of  grossly  morbid  cases  should 
never  te  a  bar  to  concrete  demonstration;  the  training. in 
observation  can  proceed  quite  as  effectively  when  the  children  are 
approximately  normal 

B. — Visitation  of  Schools. 

In  almost  all  the  Centres,  the  students  have  visited  some 
schools.  They  have  inspected  classes  in  actual  session.  They 
have  taken  observations  of  prominent  defects.  They  have 
recorded  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  of  temperature,  of  lighting 
Buid  of  Uie  furnishings  of  the  rooms.  But  there  have  been 
considerable  variations  in  the  educative  effects  of  the  visits.  In 
some  cases,  the  students  showed  little  interest  in  concrete 
observation ;  in  others,  the  interest  was  extremely  active.  In  some 
cases,  too,  the  lecturer  was  apt  rather  to  describe  the  conditions 
himself  than  to  stimulate  the  students  to  record  them  .  In  my 
experience,  lecturing  and  prescribed  book-lessons  tend  to  impair 
the  capacity  for  ol^ervation  and  to  inhibit  the  impulse  to  record 
the  olxservations  made.  Even  the  most  rudimentary  description 
by  a  student  using  his  own  powers  of  observation  is  of  more  educative 
value  than  a  more  elaborate  description  repeated  from  memory. 
But,  to  speak  generally,  the  efforts  to  evolve  fix)m  these  "  clinical " 
visitations  of  tne  schools  a  definite  training  value  were  successful. 
To  the  skilled  medical  teacher  there  is  here  a  field  that  is 
practically  illimitable. 

Third. — Place  of  Subject  in  Curriculum. 

Where  the  Laws  of  Health  form  a  part  of  the  first  year  s 
course,  the  interest  of  the  students  has  been  distinctly  less ;  the 
quality  of  the  written  work  has  suffered  and  there  has  been 
httle  enthusiasm.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fiwjt  that,  in 
the  first  year,  the  trauiing  in  allied  subjects  is  less,  and  the 

Practical  purpose  of  the  training  is  not  appreciated  at  that  stage, 
lut,  in  one  or  more  colleges,  the  work  of  the  first  year  has  been 
followed  up  in  the  second  year,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  results 
have  been  excellent  The  students,  as  they  approach  the  realities 
of  teaching,  are  better  able  to  see  the  practical  bearing  of  physical 
defects  on  mental  progress.  In  one  college,  the  second-year 
students  are  regularly  required  to  record  on  a  schedule  their 
observations  in  the  Practising  School    (See  Appendix  II.) 

Some  of  these  schedules  I  saw  as  they  had  been  filled  in  by 
the  students.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  Occasion  was 
systematically  taken  by  the  lecturer  to  discuss  with  the  students 
the  points  observed.  In  this  way  the  second-year  students  were 
enaWed  to  apply  in  the  concrete  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
previous  year. 

0820.  3  D  2 
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Fourth. — Relation  of  Cotvrse  to  Medical  Inspection. 

Instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  Laws  of  Health  I  rej^ard  as 
only  preliminary  to  a  systematic  medical  inspection  of  schoo 
children.  What  the  teacher  can  do  is  indispensable  to  the  suocea 
of  a  system  of  medical  inspeclnon ;  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  foi 
medical  inspection.  The  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  worl 
necessarily  discovers  a  vast  number  of  individual  peculiarities  ii 
his  children.  Of  these  peculiarities,  some  are  of  no  consequena 
to  the  education  of  the  child ;  others  are,  in  one  or  other  degree 
hindrances ;  still  others  are  positiveljr*  morbid  obstructions.  B^ 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Laws  of  Health,  it  is  intended  u 
prepare  the  teacher  to  discriminat^e  between  the  lesser  defects  anc 
those  that  should  be  submitted  for  medical  investigation.  The 
natural  assumption  of  every  teacher  is  that  every  child  should 
learn  at  the  same  pace.  This  assumption  is  soon  qualified  b) 
experience.  But,  oftener  than  is  at  present  supposed,  the  varia- 
tion in  pace  is  due  not  necessarily  to  mental  inequalities,  but  tc 
affections  of  the  senses  or  of  the  general  health.  From  hh 
instruction  in  the  Laws  of  Health  the  teacher  acquires  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  for  himself  between  the  defects  of  inherited 
capacity  and  defects  arising  from  morbid  conditions. 

Fifth. — Tests  of  Projiciency. 

What  tests  of  proficiency  can  we  apply  ?  If  the  instruction  u 
mainly  clinical,  it  is  necessarily  unsystematic ;  if  it  is  to  bemads 
systematic,  it  cannot,  without  great  difl&culty,  be  made  clinical 
The  time  allotted  to  the  work  in  some  of  the  colleges  is  nol 
enough  to  enable  a  lecturer  to  make  the  course  at  once  full^ 
systematic  and  adequately  clinical.  To  do  this  effectively  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  hour  a  week  for  a  year 
This  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  time  when  the  courses  are 
already  so  crowded.;  but  1  should  think  it  possible,  by  judicious 
correlation  of  domestic  economy,  school  management,  and 
general  hygiene,  to  make  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction  in  the 
Laws  of  Health  as  effective  as  fifty  hours  without  such  correlatior 
of  studies. 

Written  examinations,  especially  where  the  instruction  it 
mainly  clinical,  are  never  a  suflBcient  test.  But  this  test  hai 
been  supplemented  in  several  cases  by  the  exact  clinical  records 
of  observation.  This  should  always  be  reckoned  as  an  elemenl 
in  making  up  the  final  mark. 

Sixth. — Relation  of  Medical  and  Non-Medical  Lectures. 

In  three  colleges  and  one  of  the  training  centres,  the  greatei 
part  of  the  instruction  was  given  by  non-medical  lecturers.  In 
all  the  other  colleges  and  centres,  the  lecturers  were  qualified 
medical  practitioners. 

The  practical  question  arises — How  far  is  it  profitable  to  base 
instruction  in  Laws  of  Health  on  generalised  non-medica] 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  ?  How  far  is  it  necessary  tc 
supplement  such  instruction  by  the  work  of  qualified  medical 
teacners  ?    As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  an  advantage  tc 
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abstract  anatomy  and  physiology,  but — to  Tvork 
n  the  concrete  child .    Tne  relevant  anatomy  and 


lave  some  preparation  in  general  physiolo^,  which  need  not 
>e  specifically  medical  But  such  instruction  is  by  itself  too 
generalised,  too  abstract,  and  too  little  adapted  to  the  practical 
ffoik  of  school-room  teaching.  To  be  of  real  value,  such 
nstruction  must  be  adeouately  supplemented  by  clinical 
lemonstrations,  and  the  fuU  value  of  these  can  be  obtained  only 
vhen  they  are  undertaken  by  a  medical  practitioner.  From  my 
observations  of  thd  work  done,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this 
jonclusion  is  sound.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  highly 
l^neralised  sketches  given  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene 
were  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  were  of  little,  if 
my,  value,  either  in  training  the  observing  capacity  of  the 
itudent  or  in  furnishing  his  mind  with  a  basis  for  extending  his 
ixporience.  The  time  spent  on  such  general  expositions  and 
lote-taking  would  have  oeen  better  spent  even  on  imperfect 
observation  of  actual  children  and  actual  school  conditions.  In 
hort,  I  consider  that  the  most  fruitful  method  is— not  to  work 
brward  from 
)ackward  from 

)hysiology  will  then  appear  as  the  h)rpothesis  necessary  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  child  subjected  to  clinical 
inalysis.  This  was  Huxley's  method  of  teaching  elementary 
uology,  and  I  have  never  known  a  better.  It  effectually  prevents 
he  exposition  from  "  degenerating  into  a  lecture,*'  as  one  master 
>f  method  put  it. 

Seventh. — lUustrationa  of  Work  Done. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
lelected  passages  from  the  special  Reports.  These  passages, 
hough  written  in  connection  with  special  colleges  or  centres, 
are  of  general  interast.  The  illustrations  are  offered,  not  as 
nodels  for  literal  imitation,  but  as  types  for  suggestion.  It  is 
dear  that,  through  all  the  varieties  of  exposition,  demonstration, 
rnd  practical  exercise,  there  is  one  dominatii]^  purpose,  namely, 
o  train  the  teacher  to  observe  aU  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
>bstruct  the  process  of  education,  mental  and  physical 

Aberdeen— Church  of  Sootland  Training  Collbob. 

^ka  illustrative  material,  some  thirty  children  had  been  taken  from 
he  Practising  School.  From  among  these,  cases  were  taken  at  random 
ind  examined  before  the  class.  Such  points  as  good  and  bad  nutrition, 
nouth-breathing,  defective  vision,  squint,  signs  of  adenoids,  and  de- 
"ective  bearing  were  readily  demonstrated.  The  students  showed  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  demonstrations.  Replies  to  questions  of  this 
)r  that  sim  or  symptom  were  readily  given.  The  points  commented 
)n  were  all  practical  and  all  important.  Some  twelve  children  were 
5one  over  in  considerable  detail,  and  general  observations  were  made 
yxi  the  remainder." 

Abbrdben^United  Free  Church  Training  College 

"The  first  prt  of  the  exposition  was  occupied  with  a  short  description 
of  skin  diseases,  including  ring-worm,  scabies,  impetigo  contagiosa, 
favufl,  eczema,  alopecia  areata,  psoriasis,  and  shingles.     Two  typical 
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oaees  of  ring-worm  were  shown.  One  tjrpical  case  of  alopecia  w 
shown.  The  contrast  between  it  and  ring-worm  was  well  brought  ot 
It  was  not  pos3ible  to  find  cases  of  the  other  skin  diseases  in  tl 
Pt  actising  School. 

"This  exposition  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  some  ten 
twelve  selected  pupils.  The  cases  included  rickets,  defective  visio 
imperfect  development,  inflamed  eyes,  mal-nutrition,  wry-neck,  squii 
unequal  development.  Qhe  students  were  requested  to  weigh  ai 
measure  and  take  general  observations.  They 'were  questioned  < 
practical  points  regarding  astigmatism  and  spectacles." 

Edinburgh— United  Free  Church  Training  College. 

"(1)    The  lecture  was  a  summaiy  of  the  leading  aspects  covered 
the  previous  part  of  the  course.    The  exposition  rested  on  a  series 
lantern  slides,  which  included  a  typical  section  of  the  brain,  spin 
cord  and  nerves ;   resting  and  fati^ed  cerebral  nerve  cells ;    the  ey 
the  ear ;  the  expression  in  adenoidal  cases ;  the  appearance  of  vaccio 
tion  and  small-pox. 

<'(2)  On  the  29th  of  June,  1906,  I  attended  one  of  the  practic 
demonstrations. 

"The  students  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten.  The  room  w 
provided  with  upright  measiuing  rods  for  taking  the  height,  a  weighii 
machine,  several  sets  of  test  types,  tape  measures,  and  an  ergograp 
To  each  group  of  ten  students  a  pupil  from  the  Practising  School  w 
assigned.  The  students  were  supplied  each  with  a  copy  of  the  print< 
schedule  annexed.  In  order  that  they  might,  without  confusion,  ha^ 
access  to  the  different  pieces  of  apparatus,  each  group  began  to  fill  tl 
schedule  at  different  points.  They  were  thus  able  to  weigh,  measui 
test  the  eyesight,  test  the  hearing,  take  observations  of  the  ergograp 
etc.,  in  sequence.  The  lecturer  directed  the  different  operation 
Each  student  was  required  to  make  an  exact  record  on  the  schedul 
with  a  short  report  on  the  case. 

"  (3)   Some  six  demonstrations  of  this  kind  were  given  at  the  end 
the  course." 

Edinburgh — Established  Church  Training  College, 

**  (1)  During  the  course,  the  lecturer  was  able  to  secure  the  presem 
of  over  a  hundred  children,  showing  practically  every  variety  of  scho 
ailment,  some  slight,  some  serious.  He  acts  also  as  Medical  Officer 
the  Practising  School  and  as  Medical  Superintendent  of  Physic 
Training.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  supplement  the  cases  select( 
from  the  dispensaries.  He  has  conducted  a  series  of  practic 
demonstrations,  where  the  students^  in  small  groups,  examined  ai 
tested  the  children  for  themselves.  In  the  course  of  a  medical  inspc 
tion  of  the  Practising  School,  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  employed  tl 
students  as  assistants.  Further,  he  has  conducted  a  series  of  visits 
different  schools,  requiring  the  students,  again  in  selected  groups, 
inspect  the  classes  at  their  ordinary  work.  In  these  various  ways  ] 
has  succeeded  at  once  in  interesting  the  students  of  the  different  yea 
in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  in  the  practical  methods  of  doing  it  I 
has  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  practical  methods  of  obser\ 
tion,  and  less  to  systematic  exposition. 

"  (2)    The  visit  to  the  North  Canongate  School  deserves  somewh 
more  detailed  description.    The  students  (both  males  and  females  we 
senior  students)  were  requested  to  proceed  to  the  different  classes, 
select,  each,  any  child  that  seemed  to  suffer  from  any  defect,  examii 
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B  child  with  some  care,  and  write  down  the  reason  given  for  con- 
lering  that  any  defect  existed.  This  was  done  outside  the  teaching 
>m.  Next,  the  student  brought  forward  the  selected  child,  and  was 
>a8-examined  on  the  conditions  alleged.  The  rest  of  the  class  were 
juired  to  criticise  and  supplement.  When  one  student  came  in  with 
^hild,  another  proceeded  to  the  corridor  and,  in  due  time,  brought  in 
B  child  selected  by  him  or  her.  Then  the  same  process  was  ffone 
rough.  In  this  way,  practically  the  whole  class  nad  examined,  at 
LSty  one  child,  and  had  the  advantage  of  observing  all  the  children 
d  criticising  the  conclusions  come  to  by  the  other  students.  The 
monstration  was  at  once  general  and  special.  The  lecturer  brought 
t,  without  loss  of  time,  the  leading  points.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
me  twenty  to  thirtv  children  had  been  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
srv  student  was  able  to  observe  with  accuracy,  and  to  come  to  a 
aclusion  on,  the  leading  features  of  the  case,  llie  same  method  was 
lowed  in  the  second  hour,  when  the  male  senior  students  were 
went.  Among  the  defects  discovered  were  the  following : — ^mouth- 
eathin^  (several  cases),  defective  eye-sicht,  skin  diseases — including 
ibies,  impetigo,  eczema,  and  others — rickets  and  large  glands,  deat 
38,  adenoids,  cleft  palate,  malnutrition,  anemia,  paralysis,  feeble- 
ndedness  (cretinoid  and  mongoloid  cases). 

''  (3)  In  my  last  report  on  this  college,  I  indicated  the  difficulty  of 
dntaining  the  large  supply  of  cases  for  demonstration,  but  the  diffi- 
[ties  have  been  completely  surmounted,  and,  as  indicated  above,  the 
pply  of  material  has  been  even  greater  than  last  year.  The  work  at 
is  and  some  other  colleges  clearly  shows  that,  without  any  serious 
)erruption  of  school  work,  large  numbers  of  suitable  children  can 
fcdily  be  provided  for  teaching  purposes. 

"(4)  In  the  course  of  the  examinations,  every  care  was  taken  with 
)  children,  who  were  handled  sympathetically  and  tenderly." 

Edinburgh— Episcopal  Training  (Jollbgib. 

"  The  lecturer  had  put  on  the  black-board  the  items  of  the  schedule 
w  appended.  Five  children  from  the  Practising  School  were  in 
lemanee.  The  students  filled  in  for  each  case  the  information 
|uired  in  the  schedule.  Each  child  was  examined  individually  for 
pearance,  posture,  grasp,  etc.  The  special  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
esight  and  the  Testing  of  Vision.  The  methods  of  testing  for 
fects  of  vision,  including  astigmatism  and  colour  vision,  were  clearly 
plained  and  illustrated  with  selected  children.  Notes  were  taken 
the  students  as  part  of  the  schedule.  The  schedule  as  filled  in  was 
be  reckoned  for  the  final  mark. 

"  Several  demonstrations  were  given  durins  the  course  and  included 
many  of  the  ordinary  school  defects  and  diseases  as  were  available. 
le  leadin<;  feature  of  the  demonstration  attended  was  that  the 
ildren  were,  from  the  ordinary  teacher's  standpoint,  normal,  and  yet 
realed  distinct  defects  of  eyesight.  The  Lecturer  has  endeavoured 
roughout  to  avoid  what  is  merely  medical  and  to  emphasise  the 
bts  that  demand  the  teacher's  attention  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
;  work." 

Glasgow— Established  Church  Training  College. 

"An  exposition  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  Medical  Officer. 
"The  subjects  for  the  dav  were  the  development  of  muscle  by 
drdse,  and  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  ear.    The  subjects  were 
Ated  in  a  way  entirely  practical  and  lucid.    In  the  case  of  the  ear,  a^ 
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considerable,  but  not  an  excessive,  amount  of  detail  was  given.     T 
points  chosen  were  all  such  as  any  teacher  may  find  it  necessary 
deal  with. 

"These  expositions  were  all  supplemented  by  clinical  demonstratio 
on  the  same  lines  as  last  year. 

"At  this  college  the  Laws  of  Health  were  taught  with  great  efficien 
along  three  lines : — first,  a  general  course  of  hygiene ;  second,  a  serj 
of  medical  expositions ;  third,  a  systematic  medical  examination  of  t 
children  in  the  Practising  School,  the  inspection  being  carried  to  t 
point  most  serviceable  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  studen 
During  the  year  a  special  inspection  of  the  eyes  was  completed.  T 
report  shows  that  the  work  had  been  done  with  extreme  care  a: 
thoroughness.  The  students  had  at  every  stage  assisted  in  the  wo 
of  examination,  and  in  the^  recording  of  results.  They  have  thus  h 
the  advantage  not  only  of  the  general  courto  in  hygiene  and  t 
general  medical  expositions,  but  also  of  the  general  examination 
pupils  and  the  special  examination  of  particular  organs.  The  oc 
current  inspection  of  the  school  children  forms  an  admirable  basis  i 
practical  instruction. 

"I  append  the  form  of  letter  sent  to  the  parents  in  every  case  whc 
defects  of  vision  were  discovered.  The  issuing  of  such  a  letter 
entirely  on  the  right  lines."     (See  Appendix  IV.) 

GiJLSGOW— United  Free  Church  Training  Coli.ege. 

"  The  method  of  instruction  indicated  in  last  year's  Beport  has  be 
developed  and  elaborated  with  entire  success.  The  co-operation  of  t 
Master  of  Method  of  the  College,  Mr.  ^Hood,  with  the  Medic 
Lecturer,  has  had  a  very  happy  result.  The  nature  of  the  demonsti 
tion  deserves  to  be  recorded  with  some  detail 

"  Although  only  one  hour  a  week  is  required  from  the  lecturer, 
has  visited  the  school  very  irequently  in  order  to  discover  children 
the  Practising  School  suitable  for  concrete  demonstrations  to  t 
students.     As  the  result,  he  was  able,  in  concert  with  the  Master 
Method,  to  produce  some  sixteen  children  to  demonstrate  the  natu 
of  respiratory  obstructions  and  their  serious  consequences  both 
immediate  school  work  and  to  the  nutrition  of  the  children.    But  t 
essential  novelty  of  the  demonstration  arose  out  of  this,  that,  inste 
of  bein^  directly  examined  medically,  the  children  were  exercised  in 
model  lesson  in  phonetics  by  the  Master  of  Method.     Before  t 
entry  of  the  children  into  the  room,  the  students  were  instruct 
generally  in  the  leading  points,  and  directed  to  record  their  observatioi 
"  The  Master  of  Method  had  selected  a  series  of  words  and  expressic 
to  bring  out  precisely  the  results  of   respiratory  obstruction.      T 
leading  words  were  these : — 

Man  nose  mass 

may  gnat  singing 

mug  nut  swimming 

mat  name  ringing 

know  mane  beginning. 

"  Several  of  the  children  were  mouth-breathers ;  two  or  three 
them  were  slightly  deaf ;  two  or  three  were  normal.  A  child  w 
selected  for  a  short  lesson.  He  was  requested  to  pronounce  some 
the  above  words  after  the  teacher.  The  words  were  repeated  ai 
and  again,  until  the  greatest  accuracy  of  pronunciation  that  the  cl 
was  capable  of  had  been  attained.  Then  the  child  was  requested 
read  some  sentences  from  his  ordinary  class-book.     As  d,  contrast,  o 
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the  normal  children  was  required  to  read  the  same  or  similar 
kssages,  and  to  pronounce  the  same  words.  The  children  were  a 
lade  more  nervous  and  excited  than  they  probably  would  have  been 

normal  conditions,  but  they  were  so  excellently  handled  that  this 
as  hardly  apparent.  Words  like  *  man '  were  not  fully  pronounced 
f  those  suffering  from  adenoids.  Words  like  *  singing/  *  swimming/ 
ic.,  brought  out,  in  the  most  striking  way,  the  existence  of  tonsillary 
:  adenoid  obstructions.  Further,  the  halting  and  '  backward '  quality 
:  the  reading  was  very  obvious  in  the  more  pronounced  cases.  The 
ititudes  of  tSe  children,  the  tendency  to  stand  on  one  foot,  the  forward 
oop  of  the  head,  the  flatness  of  the  chest,  the  somewhat  dull  aspect  of 
le  face,  the  open  mouth,  etc.,  were  all  abundantly  obvious.  But, 
1  rough  the  whole  demonstration,  the  susceptibilities  of  the  children 
ere  absolutely  untouched.  They  seemed  quite  to  understand  that 
ley  were  being  supervised  in  the  customary  manner  of  the  Practising 
chool.  The  lesson  was  followed  by  one  or  two  sim^^e  breathing 
sercises  done  to  the  word  of  command.  This  brought  out  the  slight 
kck  of  attention  in  some  of  the  pupib^  and  the  slight  deafness  iti  others 

*'  AVlien  the  lesson  was  over,  the  children  were  marched  round  the 
)om  so  that  all  the  students  could  appreciate  at  close  quarters  the 
'ant  of  spontaneity  and  somewhat  stunted  growth  of  some,  the  pallor 
f  others,  the  slight  hesitation  in  others  to  the  word  of  command. 

"When  the  children  had  left  the  room,  the  lecturer  called  attentioa 
)  the  leading  facts  emerging  at  the  demonstration.  He  afterwards 
ave  some  detailed  explanation,  by  models  and  diagrams,  of  the  nasal 
assages  and  the  back  of  the  mouth.     This  completed  the  lesion. 

"  Tne  demonstration  was  in  every  respect  successful.  It  fulfilled,  in 
be  most  detailed  way,  the  primary  purpose  of  a  course  in  the  laws  of 
ealth,  namely,  the  putting  of  the  teacher  in  the  attitude  of  observing 
he  physical  defects  that  obstruct  his  specific  work  as  a  teacher.  These 
efects  were  all  observed  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
3sson.  Indeed,  the  demonstration  constituted  a  strong  justification 
or  the  systematic  teaching  of  phonetics.  Phonetics,  more,  perhaps, 
han  any  other  discipline,  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  method  of 
iinctional  diagnosis  of  defective  conditions." 

**I  kava  described  above,  with  considerable  detail,  the  method 
allowed  in  the  winter  part  of  the  course.  The  present  demonstration 
ras  on  somewhat  different  lines.  A  number  of  children  were  selected 
rom  the  Practising  School,  some  suffering  from  defects,  others  normal. 
lie  students  were  all  assembled.  Each  child  was  made  to  walk  in 
pont  of  them,  to  do  such  actions  as  brought  into  prominence  any 
pecial  bodily  peculiarity,  to  answer  questions,  or  otherwise  to  display 
uch  mental  capacity  as  he  had.  The  students  were  instructed  to 
lote  down  their  observations  and  afterwards  to  wriie  them  out  in  full. 
rhe  resulting  papers  were  taken  into  account  in  settling  a  final  mark, 
rhe  precise  instructions  given  to  the  students  are  contained  in  the 
laper  appended.    (See  Appendix  I.) 

"  At  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  cases  chosen  were  the  following  : — a 
rell-marked  case  of  ricketo ;  a  second  well-marked  case  of  nckets ;  an 
knsemic  and  a  healthy  child  exhibited  side  by  side ;  a  mouth-breather, 
rhose  pronunciation  was  defective ;  a  mentally  deficient  child,  who 
laid  that  two  and  two  were  three  and  two  and  one  were  four  and 
rhose  gait  was  very  uncertain ;  another  ca8e  of  mental  deficiency ; 
I  third  case  of  marked  delay  in  development,  with  mental  deficiency, 
lad  one  or  two  other  cases. 
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"  Every  effort  has  been  made  at  this  Golleffe  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
prospective  needs  of  the  practical  teacher.  In  this  object,  the  methods 
adopted  have  been  entirely  successful." 

Glasgow— RoBiAN  Cathouc  Training  College. 

"  Some  twelve  children  had  been  taken  from  the  school,  some  of  them 
normal,  some  of  them  distinctly  affected  with  adenoids  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  some  of  them  slightly  deaf.  The  teacher  gave  a  model  lesson  in 
phonetics.  She  taught  m  particular  the  sounds  b,  m,  d,  n,  g,  ng.  The 
lesson  proceeded  for  half-an-hour.  The  children  showed  the  Keenest 
interest  in  the  work.  Individually  and  collectively,  they  reproduced 
the  sounds  precisely,  and  obviously  graspxl  their  siKnificanoe.  Selected 
children  were  required  to  read  woids  involving  nasalsounds.  The  lesson 
was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  nrecisely  the  nature  of  nasal  and  throat 
obstructions.  One  or  two  slightly  deaf  children  were  put  at  a  distance 
and  made  to  repeat  lines  after  the  teacher. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  students,  who  were  all  second-year  students,  had 
been  instructed  to  record  their  observations.  These  observations  were 
discussed  in  detail  afterwards  by  the  lecturer,  who  supplemented  the 
demonstration  by  a  systematic  explanation  of  obstruction  due  to  en- 
larged tonsils,  adenoids,  catarrh  of  the  nose,  etc. 

*'  The  lesson  was  in  every  respect  successful.  It  brought  out  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  children  more  seriously  affected.  It 
demonstrated  in  a  precise  experimental  way  the  effects  of  nasal  or 
throat  obstruction  on  the  formation  of  sounds.  It  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  observing  the  disturbance  to  nutrition  that  results  from 
impaired  respiration.  The  subsequent  questioning  of  the  students 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  all  the  leading  points  had  been  thoroughly 
grasped. 

"  (2)  As  in  the  previous  demonstration  at  the  United  Free  Church 
Training  College,  so  at  the  present  demonstration — ^it  was  clear  that  the 
ordinary  processes  of  .teaching  may  be  made  systematically  to  subserve  the 
primary  purposes  of  a  course  in  the  laws  of  health.  This  is  a  point  of 
primary  importance  for  practice.  It  is  the  necessary  and  correct  supple- 
ment to  any  course  of  theoretical  instruction.  It  trains  the  teacher  to 
observe  the  physical  results  incident  to  his  ordinary  routine  work.  It 
thus  prepares  hun  to  select  for  medical  examination  any  children  showing 
speoial  defects.  It  combines  the  lay  and  medical  in  the  oonorote  work 
of  a  school 

''The  demonstration  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  actual  specimens 
of  excised  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  by  models  and  diagrams.  Each 
case  was  gone  over  in  detail  after  the  children  had  left  the  room. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  lesson,  breathing  exercises  were  given." 

Aberdeen— King's  Students. 

"Fourteen  children  had  been  selected.  They  included  a  case  of 
defective  eyesight,  deafness,  rickets,  mouth-breathing,  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  questions  of  height  and 
weight,  obvious  physical  defects  such  as  hare-lip,  defects  of  speech — 
such  as  stanmiering,  lisping,  misuse  of  the  voice— -deaf  ness,  obetruotions 
to  respiration,  adenoids,  running  ears,  rickets,  eyesight.  Most  of 
these  topics  she  was  able  to  illustrate  from  the  children  present." 

St.  Andrews— King's  Students. 
"(1)    Some  eight  or  nine  children  had  been  selected  from   the 
classes  in  the  Burgh  School.     A  room  in  the  school  was  set  apart  for 
the  examination. 
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*'  (2)  The  children  had  been  selected  by  the  teachers  of  the 
rarioDS  classes,  who  had  been  requested  to  present  any  of  their  pupils 
/hat  showed  any  peculiarity  of  hearing  or  vision  or  other  trouble. 
Each  child  was  assigned  to  two  students,  who  proceeded  systematic- 
tlly  to  examine  the  height,  weight,  general  appearance,  dynamo- 
netric  power,  vision,  hearing,  teeth,  and  the  girch  of  the  chest 
measured  above  the  clothing.  The  results  were  carefully  recorded  in 
Lbeir  notebooks,  and  the  reports  to  be  afterwards  sent  in  were  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  assigning  the  final  mark.  The  vision  was 
t^ested  with  the  ordinary  types  and  astigmatic  lines.  The  hearing  was 
trcsted  in  a  separate  quiet  room  with  watch  and  whisper. 

'<  It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  work 
bad  been  thoroughly  aroused,  that  their  instruction  had  been  sound 
sind  practical,  and  that  they  thoroughly  understood  what  to  look  for 
ind  how  to  look  for  it.  The  children,  with  one  exception,  were  all  in 
\  state  of  good  nutrition  and  were  not  suffering  from  any  gross 
iisease,  but  they  formed  excellent  material  for  the  purpose  intended." 

GiJLSGOw-— King's  Students. 

"  Classes  in  a  Special  School, — (1)  Some  eight  children,  whose  history  had 
previously  been  inauired  into  by  the  lecturer,  were  brought  forward, 
Dne  by  one.  The  demonstration  did  not  take  place  in  the  same  room 
&s  the  classes  were  held-  in,  because  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  strangers  resulted  in  considerable  excitement  and 
disorganisation  of  the  classes.  The  first  case  was  an  epileptic  boy. 
The  special  features  of  his  nutrition  and  mental  condition  were  com- 
ment^ upon.  His  imperfect  gait  was  demonstrated.  The  next  case 
wras  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  whose  physical  development  was  very  imperfect, 
nrhuse  mental  development  was  extremely  defective,  but  whose  in- 
telligence was  equal  to  conveying  a  message  with  fair  accuracy.  The 
bhird  was  a  cretin,  who,  under  treatment  with  thyroid  extract,  had 
improved  very  greatly  both  in  physique  and  in  intelligence.  The 
Fourth  case  was  a  girl  of  defective  intelligence.  She  also  sufifered  from 
rickets.  The  fifth  case  was  a  microcephalic  boy.  He  read  well,  he  had 
considerable  intelligence,  but  lacked  initiative.  The  sixth  case  was  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  whose  mental  condition  was  still  more  or  less  childish, 
ri  e  seventh  case  was  a  paralytic  girl.  The  difference  between  infantile 
paralysis  and  birth  palsy  was  exhibited  clearly  in  this  case.  The 
eighth  case  was  a  boy  of  very  weak  intelligence.  ; 

*'  The  leading  features  of  mental  deficiency  were  amply  illustrated  in  I 

Dhose  cases. 

*'  (2)  llie  King*s  Students  of  Glasgow  are  fortunate  in  having  access 
to  such  a  wealth  of  valuable  material."  , 

Dundee— King's  Students.  ! 

**The  lecture  covered  a  discussion  of  the  circulation,  heart-strain, 
pulse,  respiration,  obstructions  to  respiration,  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  skin,  hair,  nails,  the  phvsiological  purposes  of  cleanliness,  school 
baths,  etc.     The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  diagrams. 

*' Afterwards  I  saw  the  same  students  at  physical  drill  m  the 
gymnasium.  In  this  college,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  link  the 
class  on  the  laws  of  health  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  physical 
training  of  the  students.  This  is  a  great  advantage.  The  practical 
exercises  enabled  the  students  to  verify  the  general  physiological 
principles  laid  down. 
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"The  lectures  were  supplemented  by  an  extensive  series  of  school 
demonstrations,  conducted  with  small  groups  of  the  students. 

"On  the  28th  June,  1906,  I  attended  a  school  demonstration  at 
School. 

'*  Some  thirty  children  had  been  selected  by  the  head-master.  Each 
of  them  suffered  from  some  defect  more  or  less  obvious.  They  were 
provided  with  brown  paper  and  coloured  chalk  and  requested  to  draw 
whatever  they  remembered  or  liked  best.  Meanwhile,  the  students 
were  instructed  to  make  observations  of  the  children,  the  school 
benches,  the  lighting,  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  general  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  school-room.  All  these  were  duly  recorded.  The 
drawing  lesson  formed  a  good  occasion  for  observing  posture,  eyesigh;;, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  nutrition,  pallor,  hair,  skin,  deformiticM, 
etc.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  twelve  students  took  part  in  the 
demonstration.  I  examined  their  observation  record  and  found  that  it 
gave  distinct  evidence  not  only  of  good  assimilation  of  the  systematic 
lectures,  but  also  of  capacity  to  observe.  In  every  case  the  points 
noted  were  practical  and  as  accurate  as  could  properly  be  expected  in  a 
non-technical  description. 

"(2)  At  other  nchools,  lessons  in  singing,  or  reading,  or  newing  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  made  the  occasion  for  observation.  This  order  of 
inspection  can  be  conducted  with  very  little  disturbance  to  school 
work. 

"  (3)  As  a  supplement  to  this  demonstration.  Dr.  Templeman  drew 
attention  to  the  salient  points  in  the  Ling  Association  posture  diagrams. 
He  pointed  the  description  by  a  reference  to  the  children  actually 
present.  He  also  directed  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  the  room,  the  defects  of  class-room  structure  and  of  the 
school  site  as  a  whole." 

Eighth — Conclusion, 

At  the  present  stag^e,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  stereotype  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  this  growing  subject.  Prom  the 
illustrations  given,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  good  ways  of 
attaining  to  tne  same  result.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
classes;  much  on  the  materials  available  for  demonstration. 
Accordingly,  I  here  content  myself  with  general  indications  of 
what  has  been  foimd  practicable  and  profitable.  But  I  may 
express  the  hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  general  principle 
of  the  course  is  better  imderstood,  the  methods  of  instruction 
will  steadily  tend  towards  observation  of  the  concrete  child,  and 
away  from  generalised  physiology  and  the  technical  descriptions 
of  anatomy.  This  is  the  only  recommendation  that  I  feel  called 
upon  to  make.  Doubtless,  as  the  relations  between  the  Provincial 
Committees  and  the  School  Boards  evolve  into  a  smoothly-working 
form,  the  lecturers  will  cease  to  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
procuring  abundant  clinical  material. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  LESLIE  MACKENZIE,  M.D, 
The  Secretary, 

Scotch  Education  Department 
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dent's  Name 

fote  carefully  the  appearance  of  the  children.  Each  may  be  taken  as  a 
e  of  different  clasBes  of  children  attending  an  ordinary  elementary  school, 
te  fully  what  measures  you  would  adopt  in  carrying  out  the  ordinary 
ly  work  of  the  school,  not  onlv  to  prevent  any  aggravation,  but,  it' 
able,  to  secure  an  alleviation  of  the  specific  troubles  from  which  each 
[d  suffers.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  physical  exercises,  position 
class,  amount  of  standing  or  sitting,  reading,  writing,  advice  (whero 
aible)  to  the  parents  or  to  the  children  themselves. 

:  2.    Gases  of  Rickets. 

Anaemic. 

Adenoids. 

Squint. 

Defective  (mentally). 

Ill-health  (dry,  flat  hair,  ill-nourished,  prominent  eyes). 

Retarded  development. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Qlasoow  :  United  Freb  Chitkch  Training  C!ollsok. 

nctical  ObservcUians  on  Physical  Condition  of  Pupils  in  Practising 
School  (based  on  Theoretical  Course  of  Lectures  on  Health). 

iss. — Supplementary, 

erage  Age  of  Pupils. — IS-IS, 

bject  of  Lesson. —  Writing. 

)ur  (Give  interval  from  period  of  relaxation). — 11 M  a.m.  to  12.0.    Two 

\ours. 

mp«rat«eofBoamU{^--«}Jff; 

iration  of  Effective  Attention.— 50  minutes. 

ly  Evidence  of  Fatigue  during  Lesson  :  If  so,  what  evidence  ?— ^  little 
retUestness  towards  end  of  lesson. 
dicate  any  children  who  may  appear  to  you  to  be — ' 
(a)  "  Backward  "  in  intelligence. — There  are  none, 

({!)  4^1,  back  bent  too  much ; 
when  uniting. 

(c)  Defective  in  \ision     \  %y 

(d)  Defective  in  hearing  f^"^- 

(e)  Mouth-breathers. 

(/)  Subject  of  other  defect  or  disease,  i.e.y  Swollen  Glands,  Running 
Ear,  Inflamed  Eye.  Skin  Affections  (including  Ra.shes  of  In- 
fectious Diseases),  Persistent  Cough. 
S16y  skin  eruption  rotmd  mouth. 
220^  shin  eruption  on  brow. 
you  see  any  fair  grounds  for  exempting  any  particular  child  from  Drill, 
give  vour  reasons, 
ay  other  remarks, 
515,  itammers^  sometimes  ccmnot  speak  at  all. 
680,  pale  face. 
2S8,  pale  face. 

Student's  Name.— i4./i.£r. 
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Edinbuboh  :  Unitbd  Fbbe  Church  Tratninq  Colleoe. 

Scheme  of  the  Routine  Examination  of  Children. 

1.  Name 

2.  Address 

3.  Age Weight Height Ft In 

4.  General  Inspection  :— 

(a)  General  Cleanliness 

(b)  Attitude 

(c)  Tidiness , 

5.  Regional  Inspection  :— 

(a)  Skull.— Dolicocephalic Brachycephalic 

b)  Scalp.— Eraptions Crusts,  &c 

(c)  Facies.— 

Mouth  Breathing Frowning 

Grimaces Pallor 

(d)  Neck.— Glands Scars 

(e)  Mouth.— General  Cleanliness  of  the  Teeth 

Number Condition 

6.  General  Nutrition  :— General  Appearance 

Bight  Arm.       Left  Arm. 

Muscularity- (a)  Circumference  at  Biceps In In. 

Right  Leg.       Left  Leg. 

(b)  Circumference  at  Calf In .In. 

Dynamometric  Becord— Bight  Hand Left  Hand 

Ergopraphic  Becord— Weight Frequency 

^   Examination  of  Vision  : — 

(a)  Acuity  JD= read  at  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

""  .read  at  a  distance  of  3  feet. 


fc 


read  at  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

[  D-« read  at  a  distance  of  3  feet. 

(b)  Astigmatism.— Bight  Eye Left  Eye (c)  Colour  Sensation 

(c^)Squints («)  Colour  of  Iris (/)  Headache 

8.  Examination  of  Hearing  :— 

f  Bight  Ear 

Watch  r^e.— Heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  of -^ 

9.  General  Intelligence  :— 
10.  Beport  ;— 

APPENDIX  IV. 
Glasgow  :  Established  Church  Teaining  Collegb. 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madam, 

The  Medical  Officer  reports  that  in  the  course  of  hia 

examination  of  Class ,  he  has  observed  that  the  (eyes,  ears,  etc.)  of 

your should  be  under  treatment,  and  I  write  to  suggest  that 

you  should  take  medical  advice  on  the  case. 

Your??,  etc., 
,  Piincipal. 
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CONTINUATION   CLASSES. 


General  Report /or  tA«  yea/r  1906  hy  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
His  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Southern  Division  op 
Scotland. 


Mr  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
third  General  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 

I  have  again  had  very  little  opportunity  of  personally  seeing 
the  work  of  these  classes ;  but  from  the  full  and  lucid  reports 
of  my  colleagues  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  clear 
and  complete  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  Continuation 
Class  work  of  the  Division.  This  I  shall  now  try  to  lay  before 
Your  Lordships. 

The  aims  of  Continuation  Classes,  and  the  possibilities  which  signs  of 
the  Continuation  Class  system  opens  up  to  students,  are  being  progress, 
more  widelv  recognized  as  time  goes  oa  While  there  has  not 
been  any  fai^e  increase  in  the  number  of  centres,  there  has 
been  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  them.  More  centres 
have  been  established  in  rural  districts  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  number  of  individual  pupils  in  attendance  at  Continuation 
Classes  is  also  on  the  increase,  Doth  in  town  and  in  country.  It 
is  still,  however,  true  that  very  few  school  boards  indeed,  either 
in  town  or  in  country,  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  securing  complete  continuity  of  instruction  for  the  pupils 
who  leave  the  day  schools  under  their  charge.  Too  often  there 
is  a  period  during  which  the  pupil  is  entirely  severed  from 
connection  with  educative  influences  of  any  sort,  and  such  a 
lapse  is  worse  than  mere  stagnation. 

One  feature  must  be  noted  as  of  special  importance.    The  Work  of 
management  of  many   classes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Technical 
Technical  Education  Committees  of  County  Councils,  and  much  p^'^^vSLa 
of  the  increased  interest  in  the  work  is  directly  due  to  the  action  ofCoSity 
of  these  committees,  which  often  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  Clouncils. 
of  an  educational  enthusiast  as  organizing  secretary.    In  Fife, 
in  Linlithgowshire,   and   in    Stirnngshire    these    committees 
either  have  organized  classes  of  their  own  or  have  given  assistance 
to  classes  under  separate  management.    On  this  matter  Mr. 
Jamieson  reports : — 

"The  classes  in  Cookery  organized  by  the  Linlithgowshire  Technical  Linlithirow- 
Committee  were  both  popular  and  successful,  and  auite  a  number  of  s}^^ 
similar  classes  have  this  (1906-7)  session  been  establisned  in  Midlothian 
hy  the  committee  for  that  county." 

And  Dr.  Dunn  reports : — 

*' Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fife  County  Council  Committee  classes  p[feshire. 
were  opened  at  over  thirty  centres  for  the  teaching  of  Needlework,  Dress- 
making, Cookery,  and  Laundry  work.     These  classes  were  well  attended, 
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and  they  $^eonicd  to  meet  a  felt  want.  At  some  centres  a  new  subject 
Millinery,  was  added,  and  proved  very  i)opular.  These  classes  ar 
growing  in  favour,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  organizing  secretary,  write 
that  his  conimittee  could  not  overtake  all  the  centres,  even  with  ai 
increased  staflf." 

In  his  report  on  the  Stirling  district  Mr.  Millar  speaks  ii 
somewhat  similar  terms : — 

"The  classes  for  Industrial  Subjects  were  unusually  successful  Thi 
was  greatly  due  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  County  Technical  Educatioi 
Committees.  Under  their  auspices  several  schools  were  opened  ii 
outlying  rurft.1  districts  in  Stirlin^hire,  and  in  all  thirty  schools  receive< 
some  subsidy.  All  the  five  Continuation  Schools  in  the  county  of  Kinros 
were  subsidized,  and  the  cost  to  ratepayers  was  practically  nil.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  still  in  so  many  cases  manager 
concentrate  almost  all  their  attention  upon  the  merely  financia 
aspect  of  the  Continuation  Class  work.  They  are  too  apt  U 
reckon  the  government  grant  as  the  only  credit  item  to  be  sei 
against  their  expenditure  on  this  work,  and  to  ignore  th< 
valuable  asset  of  its  educational  benefit  to  the  community.  1; 
is  not  imcommon  for  a  board  to  stop  a  proposed  class  after  i 
few  meetings,  on  the  plea  that  the  government  grant  will  no 
cover  the  expenditure  and  that  consequently  the  rates  are  ii 
danger  of  being  raised. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  the  staffii^  o 
the  classes.  As  a  rule,  the  teacner  of  classes  in  Divisions  T.  anc 
II.  is  a  day  school  teacher  doing,  besides,  full  day  school  work 
The  objections  to  this  arrangement,  and  some  consideration! 
that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  it,  have  been  dealt  with  in  formei 
reports,  yet  the  importance  of  the  matter  has  caused  several  o 
my  colleagues  to  recur  to  it  in  their  reports  for  this  year.  Fo 
example,  Mr,  Michie,  speaking  of  the  work  in  country  schools 
writes : — 

Afr.  Michie.  "  The  instructor  is  almost  invariably  a  day  school  teacher,  and  it  is  to< 
much  to  expect  that  he  can  bring  the  freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  practica 
acquaintance  with  the  reouirements  of  the  students  that  are  necessary  U 
command  success  in  dealing  with  evening  classes.  Until  managers  an 
prepared  to  face  the  problem  of  securing  special  teachers,  no  great  improve 
ment  can  be  looked  for." 

And,  referring  to  similar  cases,  Mr.  Robb  remarks : — 

**  The  vital  question  is  one  of  staff.  Every  country  villa^  cannot  posses 
a  young,  vigorous  teacher  with  superabundant  energy,  yet  every  villag< 
ought  to  have  a  good  Continuation  Class.  Boards  have  not  yet  realisec 
that  something  might  be  done  by  the  importation  of  special  teachers  fo 
these  classes,  nor  nave  they  quite  realised  that  successful  classes  need  no 
mean  serious  financial  loss ;  otherwise  they  would  be  at  greater  pains  U 
secure  the  essentials  of  success." 

As  a  rule,  classes  in  Divisions  III.  and  IV.  are  taught  b] 
outside  experts,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  contrast  between  the  work  done  in  city  schools  and  tha 
done  in  country  schools,  especiallv  in  the  more  elementar] 
stages,  is  still  very  marked.    As  to  this  Mr.  Clark  writes : — 

"On  a  general  survey,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  outside  thi 
more  important  centres  of  pjopulation  the  Continuation  Class  is  moribund 
To  this  several  causes  contribute,  of  which  probably  the  chief  are  a  ceitati 
apathy  among  the  agricultural  population  towards  education,  and  the  lacj 
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<A  en^nsiasm  in  die  workin<3^  of  the  classcn  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
mnd,  to  acme  extant  also,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers*" 

And  Mr.  Home  reinarks : — 

*"We  have  all  observed  the  pleasing  air  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  Mr,  Heme, 
pervades  a  good  rural    Supplementary  Glass  :    if   similar    interest   and 
enthusiasm  can  be  instilled  into  the  rural  Continuation  Class  there  is  still 
a  future  of  usefulness  before  it." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  country  portions  of  the  Edinburgh 
district,  as  to  which  Mr.  Michie  reports ; — 

*•  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs.     The  classes  Mr,  Michie, 
under  Division  II.  have  too  little  direct  bearing  oh  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  district     The  subjects  professed  are  sometimes  a 
heterogeneous  collection  with  no  very  de6jiite  aim  in  view,  and  are  tjiught 
along  the  lines  of  some  antiquated  text-book." 

By   way  of  contrast  it  may   be  useful  to  quote  one  or  two  In  towns, 
passages  regarding  classes  held  in  towns  or  cities.     Mr.  Clark 
reports : — 

^'  The  classes  in  industrial  subjects  held  in  Caledonian  Road  School,  Perthw 
Perth,  were  again  attended  by  large  numbers  of  young  women,  and  there 
at  least  there  was  no  sign  of  abating  interest" 

And  with  reference  to  the  classes  under  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board  Mr.  W.  G.  Eraser  reports : — 

**  The  Board  have  made  every  effort  to  make  the  classes  as  widely  known  Edinburgh.* 
as  passible  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  employers,  and  there  is  a  grati- 
fjring  increase  in  the  numbers  enrolled.      The  attendance,  too,  is  almost 
perfect,  and  the  numbers  who  return  for  a  second  and  a  third  year  give 
ample  evidence  that  the  classes  are  appreciated.'* 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  success  of  Continuation  Classes  Influence 
depends  on  the  subject  or  subjects  taken  up  for  study.  This  ^^  selection 
may  not  have  all,  but  it  certainly  has  much,  to  do  with  the  *^  ^^  ' 
marked  contrast  between  country  and  city  classes.  The  general 
opinion  of  my  colleagues  is  that  classes  in  Division  II.  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  in  Division  I.  For  this 
there  are  various  reasons.  Pupils  in  Division  I.  frequently 
attend  from  motives  less  likely  to  induce  them  to  take  their 
work  seriously  than  the  motives  which  actuate  pupils  in  the 
higher  divisions.  In  some  cases,  classes  in  Division  I.  exist 
simply  in  order  to  make  provision  for  pupils  exempted  from 
day  school  attendance.  These  classes  are  the  least  satisfactory 
of  all  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  in  Division  II.  usually  attend 
'  with  a  perfectly  definite  purpose,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  in 
arranging  the  work  gives  consideration  to  the  particular  aim  of 
each  pupiL 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  thereat  factor  in  determining  Importance 
the  success  of  these  classes  is  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  ^^  attitude 
his  work.    When  Supplementary  Classes  have  reached  a  fuller  ^^j^  j^jg 
development  in  the  day  school  we  may  not  imreasonably  expect  ^ork. 
an  improvement  in  this  matter,  especially  seeing  that  the  work 
of  Division  I.  has  now  been  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  Supple- 
mentary Classes. 

The  value  and  the  use  of  the  Merit  Certificate  as  a  passport  The  Merit 
to  classes  in  Divisioa  11.  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  realized.  Certificate 
In  this  connexion  there  arises  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  *Jld 
Article  29  of  the  Day  School  Code  a  point  of  some  importance  Jj^ilS^^ 
which  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Your  Lordships. 
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This  point  is  clearly  put  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr,  W.  G.  eraser  i-^ 

*'  There  is  no  question  that  not  a  few  of  the  pupils  in  Division  I.  are  boys 
and  jprls  who  would,  under  farourable  circumstances,  have  been  (}uite  fit 
to  earn  a  Merit  Certificate  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable 
residuum  whose  progress  in  the  day  school  has  evidently  been  slight,  and 
it  ia  probable  that  the  need  for  classes  in  this  division  will  never 
entirely  disappear.  ^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  another 
circumstance  that  is  not  without  its  eflfecb  in  diminishing  the  number 
of  Merit  Certificates  issued,  viz.,  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  foot* 
note  to  Article  29  II.  of  the  Day  School  Code,  under  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a  child  to  remain  for  a  short  time  after  he  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  order  to  earn  a  Merit  Certificate.  This  may  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence,  but  if  a  boy  or  girl  is 
offered  a  sitiiation  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  or  she  is  not  likely  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it  in  order  to  get  a  Merit  Certificate ;  and  cases  are 
not  uncommon  where  children  otherwise  qualified  have  lost  the  certi- 
ficate owing  to  the  condition  referred  to." 

In  certain  cases  every  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  see 
that  those  pupils  who  leave  the  Day  School  during  a  session  go  at 
once  to  Continuation  Classes ;  but  too  often  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  dona    As  Mr.  Gall  remarks, 

'*  There  must  be  a  considerable  number  who  leave  the  day  school  at 

fourteen  but  either  do  not  come  to  the  evening  school  at  all  or  come  only  after 

'  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  during  which  thev  have  foigotten  what  the^  ooee 

knew.  To  many  it  is  irksome  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  in  any 

case  their  presence  renders  the  name  *  Continuation '  Class  a  mbnomer," 

How  best  te  induce  such  scholars  to  pass  at  once  to  a  Con- 
tinuation Class  is  a  problem  well  worth  considering.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  l^al  compulsion ;  but  this  might 
be  thought  a  further  infringement  of  the  '*  rights ''  of  par^its 
who  already  hold  it  a  hardship  to  maintain  their  children 
at  school  as  late  as  the  age  of  fourteen.  Much  might  be  effected 
through  the  influence  of  employers  on  their  apprentices;  but 
the  co-operation  of  employers  m  this  direction  is  bv  no  means  so 
hearty  as  it  should  be.  In  Edinburgh  something  has  been  done 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  business  firms  in  the  education  of 
their  employes,  and  to  lead  them  specially-  to  recognize  and 
reward  those  members  of  their  stafis  who  try  to  make  their 
services  more  intelligent  and  consequently  more  valuable.  In 
the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  no  indication 
that  employers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  Continuation 
Class  work ;  in  fact,  one  often  nnds  pupils  seriously  hampered  in 
their  attendance  owing  to  causes  wnich  a  little  adjustment 
might  remove. 

There  is  crying  need  for  the  better  correlation  of  out- 
lying classes  with  central  classes  for  advanced  instruction.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  even  in  districts  where  advanced  daases 
aie  held  at  quite  a  convenient  centre  very  few  pupils  from  the 
outside  find  their  way  to  these  olassea  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  outlying  districts  are  not  dovetailed  with  those  in 
the  centre,  and  the  pupils  are  seldom  encouraged  to  proceed 
there.  This  arises  from  the  present  dual  control  of  Continuation 
Classes.    There  is  no  general  scheme  for  a  given  district. 
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In  Edinburgh  many  of  the  students  in  Continuation  Classes  In  Edin- 
follow  out  their  studies  iu  subsequent  sessions  at  the  Heriot-  burgh. 
Watt  College.     Definite  arrangements   for  such   transference 
exist  and  are,  on  the  whole,  taken  considerable  advantage  of, 
though  as  yet  difficulties  arising  from  the  lack  of  convenient 
means  of  speedy  locomotion  interfere  with  the  perfect  working 
of  the  scheme.     In  Leith  similar  arrangements  for  co-ordination  j^  Leith. 
exist.     As  to  these  Mr.  Barrie  reports : — 

"The  aim  in  the  ordinary  Continuation  Classes  in  Leith  is  to  work  up  jf,.^  Barrie, 
the  students  to  a  stage  of  advancement  (correlation  of  subjects  being 
carefully  attended  to)  that  allows  those  who  wish  it  the  opportunity  of 
entering  the  more  advanced  classes  in  Leith  Academy  and  Technical 
College  and  thus  continuing  their  studies  for  some  years  longer  in  which- 
ever course  they  may  desire.  The  elementary  Continuation  Classes  are 
thus  recognised  as  feeders  for  the  Technical  College.  This  is  an  admirably 
managed  institution,  where  advanced  instruction  in  a  great  variety  of 
bnuicDfis  may  be  had.'' 

The  subjects  taught  show  very  little  variation  from  year  to  ^JJ^J^^ 
year-    In  Division  II.  the  most  popular  Commercial  subjects  are  ^hS^on  IT 
Book-keeping  and  Shorthand.    As  a  rule,  these  are  tai^ht  by  Oommercial 
experts,  and  good  progress  is  made.    Dr.  Dunn  instances  the  Course : 
School  of  Shorthand  at   Dunfermline  as  illustrative   of   the  Book- 
pofmlarity  and  success  of  the  subject.     The  school  is  devoted  |?®P15|  ^** 
enthely  to  this  subject,  and  most  creditable  success  is  achieved     ^^     ^ 
in  attaming  certificates  for  "  theory  "  and  "  speed." 

By  several  of  my  colleagues  mention  is  made  of  the  compara-  ^"fP^'^^j^Jn 
tive  neglect  of  English  in  the  Commercial  Course.  This  is  much  SSiS\he  com' 
to  be  regretted ;  for,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  "^"''•*  ^'™- 

^Without  a  sound  knowledge  of  English,  and  the  facility  in  English  Mr,  Wils(m, 
composition  which  is  obtained  by  reading  good  English  authors,  satis- 
f^tctory  progress  in  commercial  subjects  can  hardly  be  expected.  A  lad 
may  write  Shorthand  with  expertness,  and  may  go  through  the  drudgery 
of  Kook-keeping  mechanically,  yet  accurately,  who  cannot  write  a  succinct 
business  letter  without  bad  grammar  and  worse  spelling."^ 

Where  English  is  seriously  taken  up  the  teaching  of  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  school  reading-book  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Standard  works  are  read.  But  more  might  yet  be 
done  to  utilize  the  facilities  provided  by  libraries.  It  is  grati- 
fying, however,  to  find  a  growing  number  of  pupils  desirous  of 
taking  English  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  culture  value.  Commercial 

Commercial  Correspondence  is,  as  a  rule,  too  artificial.    At  Corres- 
times  this  degenerates  into  a  mere  exercise  in  Penmanship.  pondence. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  being  done  to  Commercial 
induce  pupils  to  rive  serious  attention  to  the  interesting  and  Geography, 
valuable  subject  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Domestic  subjects  are  still  botn  popular  and  well  taught.  Domestic 
Dressmaking  and  Cookery  are  those  most  frequently  professed,  sulyects, 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  pupils  returning  for  a  second  and 
a  third  year  to  the  same  class.  Where  the  County  Committees  are 
aetiTe,  as  in  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire,  very  adequate  provision  is 
msAe  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  But  Mr.  Fleming  reports  of 
the  Border  District : — 

**In  Division  n.  instruction  in  Commercial  Subjects  is  well  organised  it^  Mr.Fleming, 
the  towns.    The  most  serious  defects  lie  in  the  poor  provision  made  for  the 
teaching  of  Cookery  and  other  domestic  subjects  suitable  for  girls.    1% 
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must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Galashiels  and  Peebles  have  doad  all  timt 
could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  premises  and  their  eouipmeni.  But  tto 
evening  classes  in  these  imiwrtant  subjects  exist  in  Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Duns,  or  Innerleithen." 

Division  III.  Classes  in  Division  III.  aro  not  yet  so  numerous  as  could  bo 
wished.  On  the  work  of  these  classes  in  the  SouUiern  Division, 
I  am  favoured  with  the  following  report  by  Dr.  Macnair : — 

'*  In  the  past  session  25  schools  were  recognised  as  centres  for  '*  advanced 
specialised  instructiou  "  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  centres  and  the  courses  carried  on  at  each : — 


VrJfacnair, 


Statistics. 


Organiza- 
tion of 
courses. 


Buildings 

and 

equipment. 


AMoa  Academy      

Bathgate  Academy          

Cowdenbeath  P.  S 

A 

£ 

B 

_ 

- 

E 

B 

- 

- 

^ 

_ 

- 

M 

- 

Bo'ness  Academy 

- 

E 

B 

.. 

- 

Broxburn  P.  S 

- 

E 

B 

M 

— 

Burntialand  P.  S 

- 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Dunfermline  Technical  School  ... 

A 

E 

B 

M 

w 

Sinclairtown  P.  S 

— 

E 

B 

» 

- 

Edinburgh  Royal  Institution     . . . 

A 

- 

B 

- 

- 

^       GorfiueP.S 

„       LeithWalkP.S. 

mm 

E 

B 

— 

— 

_ 

E 

B 

- 

- 

„       Lothian  Road  P.  S.     ... 

- 

E 

B 

- 

- 

„        SciennesP.  S 

- 

_ 

B 

- 

- 

Fallcirk  School  of  Science  and 

Art       

A 

£ 

B 

M 

— 

Bonnybridge  Foundry  Hail 
Galashiels  Technical  School 

A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

w 

Hawick  Buccleuch  Institute 

A 

_ 

_ 

. 

w 

Leith  Technical  College 

A 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Leven  Greig  Institute      

- 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Linlithgow  Academy       

- 

E 

B 

M 

— 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

A 

E 

B 

- 

- 

Perth  Academy      

A 

E 

— 

— 

— 

,;     Sharp's  Institution 

A 

- 

B 

— 

— 

Stirling  Hfeh  School       

A 

E 

B 

M 

- 

Wemyss  Crossroads  P.  S 

— 

•■ 

"■ 

M 

"^ 

NoTB.— A=Art>    E^  Engineering.    B=  Building.  M= Mining.    W= Weaving. 

'  *  It  will  be  seen  that  courses  designed  for  apprentices  in  the  Engineering 
or  Building  Trades  are  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  courses  in  Art| 
Mining,  and  Weaving,  in  the  order  named. 

^  There  has  been  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  better  orcanisation  o{ 
the  courses.  Mathematics  has  now  been  introduced  into  all  the  Engineer* 
ing,  Building,  and  Mining  courses  ;  and  now  that  it  is  generally  taught  on 
more  practical  lines,  the  difficulty  of  securing  regular  attendance  at  the 
classes  in  this  most  important  subject,  though  stdl  great,  is  less  than  in 
former  years. 

"In  the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment  progress  is  unfortunately  very 
slow.  Only  five  of  the  twenty-five  institutions  in  the  list  given  above 
possess  premises  that  are  used  exclusively  for  Continuation  Classes,  and  in 
no  case  were  these  premises  erected  for  their  present  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
best  housed  of  the  nve  are  Galashiels  Technical  School,  which  occupies  an 
old  factory  building,  and  the  School  of  Science  and  Art  at  Falkirk,  which 
is  accommodated  partly  in  a  disused  secondary  school  and  partly  in  a 
building  erected  many  years  ago  as  an  art  school.  The  work  of  the  other 
twenty  centres  is  carried  on  mainly  or  entirely  in  rooms  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  children  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  There  is  little 
hope  that  School  Boards,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  ever  consent  to 
erect  special  buildings  for  technical  education — all  the  less  now  that  the 
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introclilotiQii  of  electric  tmnways  in  the  country  districts  is  very  largely 
increaatag  the  area  from  which  such  institutions  can  and  do  draw  their 
pupils.  It  is  eaually  useless  to  look  to  the  County  Councils  for  help. 
Several  of  these  bodies,  notably  the  County  Councils  of  Fife,  Linlithgow- 
shire  and  Stirling,  are  doing  excellent  work  (so  far  as  their  very  limited 
funds  allow)  in  encouraging  technical  education  in  evening  classes.  But 
the  money  available  is  oarely  adequate  to  keep  up  the  work  already 
undertaken,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  for  buildings.  Failing  legislation, 
there  is  therefore  nothing  left  but  reliance  on  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
manufacturers  and  the  general  public,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  ^ere 
seems  some  prospect  that  by  this  means  genuine  Technical  Schools  may  be  ' 
established  before  very  long  at  Galashieu  (for  Weaving)  and  at  Cowden- 
beath (for  Mining). 

''The  establishment  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  all  over  the  district  has  Higher 
helped  the  Continuation  Classes  to  some  extent,  by  making  available  a  Grade 
number  of  laboratories  suitable  for  elementary  work  in    l^hysics  and  Schools. 
Chemiatrv.    Leith,  Falkirk,  and  Alloa  are  as  yet  the  only  centres  where 
special  laboratories  for  Mechanics  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
Engineering  classes." 

There  are  still  but  few  classes  under  Division  IV.     The  sub-  Division  IV. 
jects  usually  taken  up  are  Music  and  Physical  Drill    Classes 
for  Music  are  increasing  in  some  districts ;  but  not,  over  all,  to 
the  extent  that  one  could  wish.    Adopting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bdl's  report, 

*'I  would  urffe  teachers  who  are  drawing  up  programmes  for  work  to  Music. 
consider  the  claims  of  Music.    Attendance  would  be  improved,  and  a  Mr,  BeU. 
humanizing  influence  wouM  be  felt^  which  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the 
other  work." 

Miss  Crawford  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  report  on  Cookery  and 
the  classes  of  the  Southern  Division  in  CJookery  and  Household  Household 
Management:—  Manage- 

^  .  ment. 

''  During  the  past  session  17  classes  in  this  Division  were  visited.    Fife      Miss 
ehiimed  the  greater  number  of  these     In  each  an  afternoon  as  well  as  an  Crawford. 
evening  class  received  a  visit. 

**  The  schemes  of  work  prepared  bv  some  of  the  teachers  employed  by  Fife  pif  e. 
County  Council  are  not  commendable.  They  aim  at  high  class  Cookery, 
a  subject  not  only  of  doubtful  value  to  the  pupils  concerned  but  one 
difficult  to  teach  to  large  classes.  A  greater  benefit  would  be  bestowed  on 
the  community  if  the  lessons  aimed  at  the  teaching  of  useful,  rather  than 
fanciful,  unwholesome,  and  often  extravagant  cookery. 

"In  Edinburgh  district  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.     The  classes  Edinburgh. 
visited  were  proceeding  on  satisfactory  lines  :  they  were  found  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  was  such  as  to  produce  results  of 
a  hign  degree  of  merit. 

"  In  Stirling  district  the  classes  instituted  by  the  Buchanan  School  Board  Stirling, 
call  for  specicJ  comment.  These  classes  included  all  the  subjects  embraced 
in  Household  Management.  The  house  in  which  the  bursar  pupils  were  . 
boarded  afforded  am^le  practice  in  the  daily  work  of  the  home.  Much  of 
the  instruction,  praoticaTas  well  as  theoretical,  was  given  at  the  ordinary 
school  centre.  This  included  household  sewing,  simple  dressmakiDg, 
cooking,  laundry  work,  the  laying,  waitin|^,  and  clearing  away  of  table  for 
different  meals,  home  upholstery,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
equip  girls  for  service  in  their  own  or  other  homes.  The  pupils  showed  an 
aptitude  for  the  work  ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  six 
monthc^  training;  combined  with  practical  experience,  should  prove 
valuable  later.  The  classes  were  likewise  attended  by  non-bursar  pupils  : 
and  the  creditable  specimens  of  cookery,  upholster]^,  dressmaking,  and 
laundry  work  exhibited  at  the  clase  of  the  session  testified  to  thr^  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  and  the  general  useCuluess  of  the  course.' 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Article  87.) 

The  culminating  stages  of  Continuation  work  are  provkleii  ibr 
in  the  Central  Institutions  organized  under  Arti^^le  87  of  the 
Continuation  Class  Code.  Of  these  there  are  in  this  Division 
three;  namely,  the  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College,  the  Edin- 
burffh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Leitn  Nautical  Collega  The  Heriot-Watt  College  is  in  its  main 
purpose  an  advanced  school  of  Technical  Instruction,  but  it  at 
present  provides  also,  in  its  Evening  Classes,  courses  in  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  in  Applied  Art,  and  in  English,  Music,  and 
Classics.  The  special  fields  of  educational  work  taken  up  by  the 
other  two  institutions  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  designa- 
tions. 

Full  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  done 
in  these  three  colleges  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  in  the 
reports  furnished  to  the  Department  by  the  respective  loojd 
authorities:  therefore  I  need  present  here  with  regard  to  thes^ 
colleges  only  one  or  two  observations  upon  points  which  seem- 
specially  worthy  of  note. 

It  is  gratifymg  to  find  increasing  evidence  of  eflfort  towards 
systematic  co-ordination  and  co-operation  not  only  among  these 
institutions  themselves  but  also  between  their  ^vemors  and 
the  other  educational  authorities  in  Edinburgh.  The  classes  in 
Agriculture  formerly  held  at  the  Heriot-Watt  CoU^  have 
this  session  been  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  For  three  years  past  there  has  been  in 
operation  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board  and  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot's  Trust  to 
secure  co-ordination  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Board's 
Evening  Continuation  Classes  with  that  given  in  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College ;  and  of  the  results  of  this  the  assessors  jointly 
appointed  by  the  two  authorities  report : — **  The  senior  classes  of 
the  Heriot-Watt  College  are  profiting  slowly,  but  in  a  growing 
degree,  from  this  scheme,  ana  to  it  must  be  credited  reforms  ana 
improvements  in  the  Continuation  School  system  which  cannot 
be  set  down  in  figures." 

Further,  these  two  autho^ties  are  at  present  trying  to  arrai^e 
for  systematic  co-operation  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new 
*'  Commercial  Certificate  "  to  be  given  at  the  Heriot-Watt  Collega 
In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  for  the  furtherance  of  higher 
commercial  education  m  the  city  the  School  Botu-d  has 
made  the  following  important  suggestions : — "  A  representative 
and  impartial  Examining  Board  should  be  constituted,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  Heriot  Governors, 
Edinburgh  School  Board,  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company ;  or,  if  it  were  designed  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  scheme,  the  co-operation  of  the  As- 
sociated Chambers  of  Commerce  might  be  invited.  In  order  to 
give  value  to  the  certificates,  employers  should  be  interested  in 
the  work,  and  should  understand  that  these  certificates  of  a 
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given  definite  value  Are  granted  by  a  representative  and  im- 
partial body."  With  the  root  idea  of  these  suggestions — without 
committing  myself  to  the  details  of  them— I  am  in  the  heartiest 
sympathy.  TTndoubtedly  the  interests  of  advanced  commercial 
education  in  Edinburgh  and  the  South-East  of  Scotland  would 
be  best  servM  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  and  separate 
Commercial  College,  ranking  as  a  Central  Institution,  under  the 
management  of  representatives  of  the  masters  of  the.  great 
business  industries  of  the  city  and  district.  Who  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  important  enterprise,  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  say ; 
but  the  initiative  would  seem  naturally  to  lie  with  the  Merchant 
Company  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  When  such  a 
Gellege  of  Commerce  has  been  established,  and  when,  further, 
Edmbuigh  is  in  possession  of  its  new  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
the  Heriot-Watt  College  will  be  able  to  concentrate  its  ener^es 
and  resources  upon  its  own  specific  function  as  a  Central  Institu- 
tion—namely, tne  development,  with  thorough  systematization 
and  to  the  highest  ranges  possible,  of  its  many-sided  work  in 
Technology  and  Applied  Science.  Then  our  organization  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  hnal  stages  of  Continuation  work  will  be 
ideally  complete. 

A  noteworthy  addition  during  the  past  year  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  has  been  the  provision  of  a  course  in 
Technical  Mycology.  Already  the  new  laboratory  specially  and 
fully  equipped  for  this  study,  which  was  opened  in  October,  1906, 
has  itfi  accommodation  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  accommodation. 

It  is  specially  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  the  co-  Co-opera- 

3 aeration  between  the  Edinburgh  University  and  both   the  tion  by  the 
eriot-Watt  College  and  the  Agricultural  College  with  regard  University. 
to  courses  qualifying  for  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  Engineering,  in 
Chemistry,  and  in   Agriculture:    as  also   the  success  of  the  And  by 
Governors  of  the   Heriot-Watt  College  in  securing  for  that  employers, 
institution  not  only  the  encouraging  interest  but  also  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  practical  support  of  various  large  engineering 
firms,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  marine,  in  Edinburgh  ana 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  of  two  trade  committees  representing  the 
plumbing  trade  and  the  printing  trade  of  the  city  and  district.  . 

All  the  three  Central  Institutions  have  day  classes  as  well  as  Special 
evening  classes,  and  all  three  also  make  provision  for  special  classes  for 
classes  for  teachers.     During  the  past  session  the  Edinburgh  teachera. 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  has  conduct^, 
imder  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Scotch  Code,  very  successful  classes 
in  Nature  Knowledge  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh 
(76  students),  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Selkirk  County 
Council,  at  Selkirk  (26  students);  fllso  a  specially  interesting 
course  in  School  Gardening  (24  students),  the  practical  work  of 
which  has  been  done  at  the  School  of  Gardening,  Corstorphine 
The  Leith  Nautical  College  offers  courses  of  Elementary  Nautical 
Instruction  to  "  teachers  m  the  fishing  and  smaller  sea  ports  " ; 
but  I  regret  to  find  no  evidence  that  during  the  past  session  any 
teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  these  courses. 
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Students  in       For  the  current  session  it  has  been  arranged  by  the  Edinburgh 
Training.      Provincial  Committee  with  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot's 
Trust  that   the  instruction  in  Drawing  of    the  Committee's 
Students  in  Training  be  given  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College. 

I  desire  to  express  my  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Robb,  Sub- 
Inspector,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  ot  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships*  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  S(X)UGAL, 

To  the  Rigid  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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QjSNiJRAL  Report /or  the  year  1906  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
one  of  His  Majesty*  8  Chieflnspectors^  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Western  jDivision  of  Scxxtland. 


Mt  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the 
Contintia4;ion  Classes  of  the  Western  Division. 

I.    Ordinary  Continuation  Classes. 

Divisions  1..  IL,  III,,  IV. 

In  the  General  Report  of  last  vear  (1905)  on  these  classes  a  Subjects 
number  of  questions  regarding  tneir  general  organisation  were  dealt  with 
raised  and  discussed.      With  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far^l»«t 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  these  respects  ^P^^ 
the  questions  referred  to  are  here  bneflj  recapitulated : — 

(L)  With  regard  to  Division  I.  the  points  raised  were  as  follows  :- 

(a)  The  decay  of  rural  continuation  classes. 

(b)  The  number  of  Division  I.  classes  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts as  related  to  the  efficiency  of  Day  School  work,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  **  Exemptions." 

(c)  The  assimilation  of  Division  L  work  in  its  method  and  Division  I. 
scope  to  the  work  of  Supplementary  Courses. 

(II.)  In  connection  with  Divisions  II.  and  III.  the  following 
points  were  discussed : — 

(a)  The  popularity  of  certain  subjects  of  immediate 
utiUty. 

(b)  The  need  for  continued  study  of  English  in  Division  Divisions  IL 
n.  and  its  comparative  neglect  as  a  Continuation  subject,     ^^^  ^1^* 

(c)  Single  subject  teaching  in  Commercial  Classes,  and 
development  of  Commercial  courses. 

(III.)  The  number  of  classes  in  Division  IV.  and  the  desirability  Division  IV, 
of  making  "  Elocution  "  part  of  an  English  course. 

The  last  point  may  be  disposed  of  at  once  by  pointing  out  that 
the  sugeestion  made  in  last  year's  lleport  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  has  now  beeli  embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code, 
Art.  38. 

(la.)  There  is  no  change  to  report  in  regard  to  the  rural  Con-  Rural  Con- 
tinuation Classes.    School  Boards  in  the  country  are  as  unwilling  tinuation 
as  over  to  fa.ce  the  certain  expense  of  those  classes.      It  is  Schools, 
apparently  not  yet  realised  that  the  Continuation  Class  ought 
to  oe  raaae  universally  available,  that  it  is  not  something  added 
on  to  the  Day  School  system,  a  superfluous  luxury  which  can 
only  be  afforded  by  wrealthy  centres,  but  a  necessity  of  really 
efficient   educational  work  everywhere.      More  especially  is  it 
required  in  rural  districts  where,  owing  to  causes  which  have 
been  too  frequently  dealt  with  to  bear  repetition,  it  is  too  often 
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the  caso  that  the  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  at  the  legal  Ago 
with  no  higher  attainments  than  those  necessary  for  enrolixieiLt 
in  a  Supplementary  Course.  There  can  be  nttle  doubt  that 
Continuation  Classes  in  Division  I.  are  urgently  reouired  in  many 
country  districts,  for,  if  we  take  as  the  test  ot  efficiency  of 
elementary  instruction — and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  test 
of  such  efficiency — the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing possessed  by  a  young  man  or  woman  of  twenty  of  the 
labouring  and  artisan  classes,  it  would  be  found  that  in  six  years 
of  absence  from  school  such  knowledge  had  sadly  deteriorated  in 
quality  and  greatly  diminished  in  amount. 

Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  the  Adult  and  Police 
Classes  of  the  large  towns.  Very  often  the  young  men  who 
attend  those  classes  have  boeii  educated  at  coimtry  schools  up  to 
13  or  14  years  of  age.  They  work  for  a  time  at  field  occupations 
— then  come  to  town  to  "  better  themselvea"  They  join  die  police 
force  or  become  artizans,  and  at  once  their  educational  deficiencies 
are  brought  home  to  them.  When  questioned  as  to  their  rec6Uee- 
tion  of  school  subjects,  they  often  affirm  that  thev  have  forgotten 
almost  all  they  learned.  They  can  read,  but  with  difficulty,  and 
without  that  purely  mechamcal  facility  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  derive  any  benefit  or  pleasure  ifrom  reading;  they 
can  write — with  painful  accuracy  and  slowness ;  they  can  reckon 
such  small  money  matters  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with ;  but  they  laiow  little  of  the  history  of  their  country  or  its 
geography.  They  seldom  or  never  read  hooka  as  an  educated  man 
understands  the  term,  and  writing  a  letter  is  a  serious  task  only 
to  be  faced  in  the  emergencies  of  life.  It  must,  however,  be 
added  that  when  such  investigation  is  made  into  the  amount  of 
school-acquired  knowledge  surviving  into  adult  life,  it  is  found 
that  pupus  from  our  own  Scottish  coimtry  schools  are  very 
considerably  in  advance  of  those  from  similar  schools  either  in 
Ireland  or  in  England. 

But,  as  the  men  wno  join  such  classes  in  towns  are  probably  the 
most  intelligent  and  am  oitious  of  their  class,  it  is  likely  that  those 
who  remain  in  the  country  have  found  their  school  knowledge  still 
more  evanescent,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  be  called  "  illiterate  "  in 
the  legal  sense,  they  are  far  from  having  received  a  sufficient  ele- 
mentary education.  The  problem  is  a  hard  one.  School  Boards  in 
rural  districts  have  a  fairly  heavy  rate  in  many  cases,  and  a  penny 
rate  often  brings  in  onlyatrifling  sum ;  theclassesare  comparatively 
costly,  and  the  expense  is  certain — the  benefit,  from  their  point  of 
view,  doubtful.  From  the  pupils'  point  of  view,  the  session  is  too 
long,  though  this  complaint  should  no  longer  be  heard ;  the  instruc- 
tion is  wearisome ;  they  are  sometimes  taught  by  well-meaning  but 
rigidly-minded  teachers,  for  whom  the  methods  of  the  ordinary 
school — perfectlv  good  in  relation  to  the  child  mind,  but  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  adolescent — are  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  and  the  classes,  even  when  opened,  fail  to  succeed. 

A  solution,  so  far  as  School  Board  action  is  concerned,  may  be 
proposed  on  the  following  lines : — 
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(1.)  A  contribution  from  the  General  Aid  Grant  might  bo 
ofifered  to  School  Boards  in  rural  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
stsengthening  the  staff,  by  one  additional  certificated  teacher, 
who  woald  not  teach  a  full  day  in  the  day  school  except  on  the 
days  when  he  has  no  Continuation  work.  With  these  exceptions  he  Provision  of 
would  teach  only  in  the  forenoon,  so  as  to  leave  him  untired  Staff. 
for  his  Continuation  work  in  the  evening.  He  might  thus  have 
oidy  forenoon  work  in  the  day  school,  taking  Contmuation  work 
for  three  evenings  for  Division  I.  work,  and  two  evenings  per  week 
for  Division  II.  work.  This  contribution  might  be  made  in  the 
some  way  as  that  offered  in  connection  with  the  strengthening 
of  rural  staffe  for  supplementary  work.  (Minute  of  19tn  March, 
1906.    Section  11  (d).) 

(2.)  Continuation  work  could  thus  go  on  all  the  year  round,  Hours  of 
b^jnning  in  the  Winter  months  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  Spring  Work, 
aad  Autumn  at  five  or  six,  in  Summer  at  seven  or  eight. 

(3.)  A  condition  of  this  Aid  Grant  should  be  that  the  Board  A  condition 
should  give  an  undertaking  that  all  exemptioTis  wovld  he  "made 
condiidoTial  on  aUenadanoe  at   Continuation  Classes.      Rural 
School  Boards  which  adopted  the  strengthened  staff,  would,  if 
the  att^idance  and  efficiency  of  the  Continuation  School  were 
regarded  as  satisfiaictory,  find  it  possible  to  exempt  boys  over  **  Exemp- 
twelve    for    agricultural  pursuits,  witiiout    feeling    that  they^i^ns." 
thereby  imperilled  the  pupil's  educational  proficiency,  and  this 
would^  perhaps,  help  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the  rural  population 
OB  the  Wd,  and  thus  indirectlv  benefit  the  whole  community. 

<4.)  Such  a  Continuation  Scnool  in  good  hands  would,  it  is 
befieved,  retain  manv  of  its  pupils  up  to  the  c^e  of  sixteen. 
If  they  began  at  twelve,  they  would  thus  have  had  an  oppor-  Possible 
tiinity  of  takii^  Division  I.  (equivalent  to  Supplementary  Course),  Jfeswlts. 
in  Division  II.,  a  course  in  English  and  a  rural  occupation  (boys), 
or  Home  Industries  (girls),  and  in  Division  III.,  Practical  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  or  Forestry,  with  Advanced  Mensuration, 
Arithmetic,  and  Estate  and  Farm  Book- keeping. 

This  solution  offers  two  strong  motives  for  its  acceptance  by  Advantages 
rural  Boards,    (a)  The  financial  difficulty  would  largelv  disappear,  of  the 
(6)  The  granting  of  exemptions  for  agricultural  work  womd  be  proposal, 
facilitate    It  may  also  be  said  that  it  offers  advantages  from  the 
social   and  educational  point  of  view,  for  it  would  certainly 
supplement  the  Day  School  work  in  a  way  which  has  not  been 

{)reviouslyattemptea,  even  when  rural  Continuation  Classes  were 
iairly  numerous,  and  it  might  to  some  extent,  as  already  pointed 
out,  tend  to  check  the  deplorable  depletion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, which  is  everywhere  going  on. 

(Ifc)  The  numbw  of  Division  I.  classes  is  declining  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow. 
This  is  due,  as  HM.L,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  points  out,  to  two  causes.  Decrease  in 
viz.,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  eocemptiona,  and  "  a  considerable  yj?™ber  of 
and  gratifying  increase "  in  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  J^JgJ^" 
Division  IL  by  reason  of  the  extended  facilities  offered  in  Art.  11. 

In  Lanarkshire,  on  the  other  hand.  Division  I.  classes  seem  to  Lanarkshire, 
be  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  from  the  district  report  it  appears  to 
be  the  custom  for  pupils  to  remain  two  or  more  years  in  such 
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classes.  The  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  large  nuhib^  « 
**  exemptions  "  granted  in  many  parts  of  the  county--a  qtTdstic 
which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  General  Report  fdr  tl 
Division. 

In  Ayrshire  and  in  Renfrewshire,  the  relation  of  "  exemptions 
to  Continuation  School  work  is  also  of  great  importance.  Bi 
here  complaints  are  made,  not  only  of  the  number  ot  "ex-emptions 
and  of  tne  irregularity  of  attendance  at  Continuation  work  ( 
these  pupils,  but  also  of  the  short  time  some  of  them  give  to  tli 
Continuation  School.  When  pupils  are  nearing  fourteej 
"  exemptions "  a^'e  jn-anted  on  condition  of  Continuation  Claj 
attendance,  but  such  pupils  verj''  often  attend  only  up  to  tl) 
exact  day  on  which  the  law  allows  them  to  leave. 

H.M.L,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  gives  some  interesting  statistics  o 
this  point.  His  figures  show  that  sometimes  as  hign  a  proportio 
as  ono-third  of  a  class  leave  the  Continuation  School  in  the  midd! 
of  the  session  simply  because  they  have  reached  14  years  of  ag 
Others,  again,  are  exempted  towards  the  close  of  the  Continuatio 
Class  session,  possibly  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and  consequent] 
in  some  cases  make  the  unprofitable  change  for  that  session  < 
about  three  weeks  of  Continuation  work  for  six  months  of  da 
school  work.  As  a  remedy  Mr.  Fraser  suggests  a  declaration  b 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  exempted  child,  that  he  wi 
endeavour  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  Continuation  School  for  the  whol 
session — and  a  resolution  by  the  Board  to  cancel  the  exemptio 
in  eases  of  irregularity,  But  while  this  might  suffice  in  man 
qases,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed  among  that  large  class  ( 
parents  who  are  more  the  ruled  than  the  rulers  in  their  own  hous< 
lK)lds.  And  it  does  not  meet  the  second  class  of  cases.  For  iliei 
the  ojily  remedy  is  the  plan  which  is.,  I  believe,  adopted  i 
Edinburgh,  of  a  Continuation  School  open  aL  the  year  roim( 
As  for  the  **  exempt "  who  leaves  or  is  withdrawn  at  14  thoug 
he  has  attended  the  Continuation  Class  for  a  few  nights^ 
appeals  that  nothing  can  be  done — he  is  within  his  legal  right 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  Let  them  rc/uj 
eocerwptwns  where  only  a  short  time  is  required  to  complete  th 
Wal  age,  and  enforce  attendance  up  to  that  age  at  the  da 
school. 

The  continuance  of  pupils  for  more  than  one  session  i: 
Division  I.  classes  is  dealt  with  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  Millar  i 
his  Report  to  H.M.I.,  Mr.  Harvey, on  the  Lanarkshire  Continuatio 
Classes.  He  says  that  pupUs  continue  "in  large  numbers  (i 
some  cases  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  class)  not  only  for  oe 
year  but  for  two  or  more  years  in  Division  I.,*'  and  he  gives  as  th 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs — **  the  quality  of  the  output  from  tl 
day  schools.*'  No  doubt,  inefficient  teaching,  excessive  or  tc 
early  exemption,  and  other  similar  causes  contribute  to  th; 
undesirable  result,  but  there  may  be  also  a  certain  amount  ( 
inertia  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  teachers,  tired  with  thei 
long  and  arduous  day  in  school,  lack  the  freshness  of  mind  an 
T^.ur  of  body  necessary  to  overcome. 
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On  this  question  of  staffing  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  has  some  weighty  staffing 
X-emarks: —  Division  i. 

"Most  of  these  Division  I.  classes—and  many  of  the  classes  in  other  ^l^^aes, 
DivisionB — ^are  taught  by  ordinary  day  school  teachers.    In  many  respeots 
these  teachers  are  the  best  for  Continuation  Class  work,  and  indeed  thev  H.M.L  Mr. 
are  often  the  only  teachers  available.    They  understand  method— though  «/.  C*  Smith. 
the  methods  appropriate  to  the  day  school  cannot  always  be  applied  with- 
out modification  to  the  Continuation  Class — they  keep  excellent  order  and 
their  r^;istration  is  above  suspicion.    But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  people 
who  have  been  working  hard  m  school  all  day  should  come  with  unabated 
freshness  to  Evening  School  work.      The  only  permanent  solution  is  to 
regard  a  teachefg^s  tccrk  whether  day  or  evening  <u  a  whole  in  apportioning 
working  time  and  salary.    I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  : 
in  nianyparts  of  the  country  it  is  not  feasible,  but  a  School  Board  like  the 
School  Board  of  Glasgow  might  do  something,  e.g,^  in  the  case  of  Head 
Masters  of  Continuation  Classes,  to  give  a  lead  m  this  direction." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  principle  Mr.  Smith's  "  permanent 
solution  '*  for  the  City  Continuation  Classes  is  the  same  as  that 
suggested  in  another  form  for  the  provision  of  staff,  and  the 
further  encouragement  of  Continuation  Schools  in  rural  districts. 

(Ic.)  The  desirability  of  assimilating  the  methods  and  pro- Work  of 
gramme  of  the  instruction  in  Division  1.  to  a  well  arranged  ^^T**^?^^, 
Supplementary  Course  was  noticed  in  last  year's  Report,  and J^that^rf^ 
this  assimilation  is,  so  far  as  «the  regulations    can  bring  itg^ppiemen- 
about,  now  an  accomplished  fact,    (Art.  3  of  the  Continuation  taryCoiirses. 
Class  Code  for  1906.)    Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  Glasgow  the  Continuation  Classes  were '  quite  ripe  " 
for  this  "  salutary  change,"  and  he  adds : — "  It  remains  only  tnat 
the  same  provision  oi    reference  books  and    sohool  libraries 
should  be  made  for  the  Continuation  Classes  as  for  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses."    Such  provision  is  indeed  a  necessity  it  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Continuation  Classes  is  ever  to  rise 
beyond  what  has  been  described  as  the  "Standard  Reading 
Book  "  method. 

The  onl  J  other  general  remark  I  desbe  to  make  on  the  work 
of  Division  T.  is  suggested  by  a  sentence  in  Mr.  D.  Munro  Fraser's 
valuable  report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  of  his  district: — 

"  Occasionally,"  he  says,  "pupils  that  have  been  much  occu- Fatigue  of 
pied  during  the  day  fall  asleep  on  the  benches  through  sheer  pupifc  in 
weariness."  This  is  the  fate  of  the  exempted  pupil  in  a  manu-  ^^^Classes 
factiuring  town.  He  is  a  child  inyears— ho  must  work  hard  all 
day,  and  go  to  school  at  night.  What  profit  is  it  to  him  that  his 
wearied  body  is  on  the  school  bench  if  his  equaUy  tired  brain  has 
eitlier  yielded  to  irresistible  fatigue,  or  has  been  spurred  to 
imnatural  effort  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  One  of  two  things  might 
be  done  in  such  cases.  Either  employers  should  allow  Con- 
tinuation Class  pupils  to  work  only  half  time  on  school  days,  or 
the  Continuation  School  should  meet  only  on  Saturday  for,  say, 
three  hours.  As  matters  stand  the  latter  solution  is  not  m 
accordance  with  Art  6  of  Code,  but  a  combination  of  the  two 
plans  would  be  a  feasible  method  of  really  giving  some  educational 
benefit  to  such  pupils.  If  employers  gave  JFriday  a^  well  as 
Saturday  as  a  half-nolidav  to  all  continuation  pupils  on  con- 
dition that  they  attend  school  on  those  days,  the  sleeping  pupil 
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WQuld  disappear^  the  work  would  be  better  done,  the-  childrei? 
would  be  Letter  educated,  and  the  teacher  would  see  som^ 
result  of  his  labour.*  ,      ,  r     . 

In  the  report  furnished  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  D.  Johnston  to 
H.M.I.  Mr.  Lobban,  on  certain  Avrsnire  Continuation  Classes 
this  double  fatigue  of  mind  ana  body  is  also  noticedL  At 
Kilwinninff  it  appears  "  nearly  half  the  pupils  are  under  foujp- 
teen,  just  freed  n-om  day  school  and  sent  to  work  with,  in  many 
cases,  a  mile  or  more  to  walk  to  school,  and  they  wore  expected 
to  come  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
throughout  the  session.'*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  attendance 
at  this  class  was  ''  unsatisfactory,"  and  one  wonders  also  haw 
much  good  the  pupils  got  from  the  instruction  in  such 
circumstances. 

II.  (a.)  Nearly  all  the  reports  with  regard  to  the  work  oi 
Division  II.  this  year,  as  last  year,  bear  witness  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  Women's  Classes  in  Dressmaking 
and  Millmery,  and  equally  to  the  popularity  of  the  Commercial 
Classes  in  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting.  But  im- 
fortunately  this. success. is  still  accompanied  by  a  negjlectof  twc 
subjects  of  first-class  importance,  the  one  from  the  point  of  vie\v 
of  mental  development  and  culture,  and  the  other  from  that  oi 
practical  training  for  after  life.  These  two  subjects  are  English 
and  Cookery.  The  comparatively  unimportant  place  hela  by 
English  in  Division  II.  Classes  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  st^^e 
But  the  reasons  which  determine  the  women  and  girls  wnc 
attend  Division  II.  Classes  to  prefer  Dressmaking  and  Mifline?-j 
to  Cookery  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  reasons,  and  they  arc 
no  doubt  the  true  ones,  given  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Eraser 
are  not  compUmentary  to  the  students.  After  describing  ar 
ineffectual  attempt  at  Port  Glasgow  to  combine  Dressmaking 
and  Cookery,  he  says,  "The  former  subject,  involving  lesi 
exertion  and  being  more  immediately  proiuable,  attracted  mo8i 
pupils,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Cookery  Classes** 

Again,  H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  finds  that,  without  under- 
rating the  value  of  the  instruction  given,  it  is  the  case  that 
"the  interest  of  at  least  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  work 
(Millinery  and  Dressmaking)  is  determined  by  its  direct  bearing 
on  the  particular  task  which  they  have  in  hand ;  when  that  is 
finished  their  interest  in  the  class  expires." 

And  in  Lanarkshire  the  success  of  such  classes  *'  seemed  tc 
depend  to  some  extent  on  social  reasons,  because  enquiry  elicitecl 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  pupils  had  shared  in  similai 
instruction  during  former  sessions,  while  others  would  seem  tc 
have  had  more  than  sufficient  practice  with  the  needle  in  theij 
everyday  employment." 

•  "The  town  of  Magdeburg  is  Bo  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtainec 
that  it  has  not  hesitated  to  install  its  Continuation  School  in  a  speoiaJ 
builcMng  where  theeourses  are  given  most  commonly  from  4  to  7  ocloci 
twice  weekly,  but  never  in  the  evening  after  the  work  of  the  dayP — "Annuairji 
de  I'Enseignement  Primaire,  laoe,"*  page  533. 
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Jxi  fact^  t6e  classes  for  women  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery 
are  pleastot  places  to  spend  an  evening  in,  but  it  seems  to  me 
very  doubtml  indeed  whether  the  expense  which  they  involve 
canl)e  jtistified  on  the  ground  of  any  educational  benefits  they 
confer. 

Cookery  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane ;  it  recjuires  manual 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  perfect  success  in  its  practical  exercise  ; 
it  cultivates  qualities  of  patience  and  careAit  observation,  and, 
above  all,  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children,  cannot 
be  over-rated. 

Miss  Crawford's  report,  given  below  (Appendix  I.),  indicates 
g|ood  reasons  why  Laundry  Work  should  not  be  a  popular  CJon- 
tinuation  subject,  but  these  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Cookery, 
except  that  "pupils  employed  in  shop  or  factory  '  may  be  too 
tired  to  ^ve  attention  even  to  a  Cookery  lesson,  and  this  is  an 
evil  whiCn  it  may  not  be  possible  easily  to  remedy. 

Hie  strictly  commercial  subjects  ot  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Commereial 
and  Typewnting  supply  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and  Subjects, 
involve  the  acquirement  of  real  knowledge ;  they  are,  besides,  a 
means  not  only  of  advancing  the  wage-earning  powers  of  the 
students,  but  also  of  promoting  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 
community  by  training  expert  clerks.  Hence  their  existence  is 
amply  jiistifiecl  and  their  continued  prosperity  desirable.  They 
shouH,  however,  be  conjoined  in  a  commercial  course — ^a  subject 
which  is  dealt  with  below — and  they  should  be  founded  on  what 
H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  calls  "  the  bedrock  of  English  and 
Arithmetic." 

II.  (5)  For  school  authorities  and  employers  of  labour  it  would  I?ace  of 
be  superfluous  to  pjoint  out  the  obvious  connection  of  the  last-  q?^  ®^  "?j 
named  subject  (Arithmetic)  with  Bookkeepine,  and  of  the  first  ciaasM '^* 
(English)  with  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  but  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  ask  them  to  see  that  this  connection  is  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

Hiere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  Contmuation  Class  students  in  the 
Second  Division  to  the  study  of  English.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith 
reports: — 

''It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  these  Division  II.  stadents  con- 
tinue the  stady  of  English." 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  speaks  of  "  the  advisability  of  including 
English  in  Commercial  courses." 

"iTie  subject  in  its  literary  aspect,"  he  says,  "may  not  be 
directly  *  useful '  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or  occu- 
pation;"  but,  as  Mr. George  Murray,  Sub-Inspector,  remarks,"/^ 
seems  unreasonahle  to  say  that  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  individual  is  not  a  monetary  asset  apoH  from  any 
imniediaie financial  gain" 

From  Mr.  D.  Johnston's  report  on  Ayrshire  schools,  it  appears 

that  of  the  20  centres  visited  by  him,  English  (Division  II.)  was 

taken  at  only  one — ^West  Kilbride ;  and  Mr.  Leishman's  report 

on  the  classes  in  District  No.  10  expresses  "  regret  that  the  study 
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of  English  is  not   more  frequently  included  in  Division  '. 
schemes." 

Perhaps,  if  English  'studied  "  with  a  direct  view  to  its  use 
Imaimess  **  were  included  under  Head  C.  of  Art.  14,  it  mig 
make  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  its  pro[ 
place  in  the  Uoatinuation  Class  curriculum,  but  it  ought  to 
studied,  even  b^  commercial  students,  in  its  literary  aspect  wit] 
view  to  that  mtellectual  development  which  is,  as  Mr.  Muri 
very  justly  remarks,  "  a  monetary  asset  *'  of  no  little  value.  . 

In  rurf^l  districts  the  study  of  English  at  the  Division 
stage  would  be  beneficial  from  another  point  of  view.  In  t 
report  on  District  No.  10,  ab-eady  referred  to,  com-ses  in  rui 
occupations  are  suggested.  These  would  be  excellent  if  t 
Boards  would  face  the  expense,  and  if  expert  teacheis,  w 
could  give  practical  instruction,  could  be  readily  foimd.  But, 
thin^  are,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Yet  the  ni: 
Contmuation  school  ought  to  remedy  that  vacancy  of  mind  ai 
lack  of  intellectual  interests  which  cause  so  large  a  part  of  t 
monotony  of  country  life.  This  monotony,  £^in,  is  said  to 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  constant  migration  of  the  rural  popu 
tion  to  the  townfi. 

The  vigorous  and  stimulative  teaching  of  English  is  a  possil 
remedy.  Reading  circles  such  as  we  have  in  certain  Glassf 
schools  might  be  formed — ^home  reading  and  essays,  a  cL 
magazine,  class  discussions  and  debates,  etc.,  would  grea 
tend  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  long  winter  evenings,  a 
would,  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane,  take  the  place  of  the  sto 
telling  round  the  fireside  which  was  once  so  common  a  feati 
of  country  life. 

II.  ,{o)  There  is  probably  little  change  in  the  number 
students  who  enrol  for  a  "  single  subject "  such  as  Shortha 
or  Bookkeeping,  though  the  only  specific  statement  on   tJ 

S^int  oomes  from  the  report  on  the  Renfrew  and  Argyll  distr: 
ere  "  single-subject "  teaching  predominates  in  the  CommeK 
classes,  but  it  is  gratifying,  on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  that 
attempt  to  induce  scholars  to  take  up  consistent  and  toleral 
comprehensive  groups  of  subjects  has  been  "fiiirly  successful* 

In  Division  III.  the  Dumfries  Commercial  Course,  referred 
last  year,  continues  to  prosper,  and  although  the  course  projecl 
at  Paisley  is  stUl  only  in  the  region  of  hopeful  plans,  it  is  a  c 
tinct  sign  of  progress  to  find  that  "  Commercial  Courses  exte^ 
ing  over  three  years  have  been  taught  with  very  good  results 
Grahamston,  Barrhead,  and  at  Mearns  Street  School,  Greenoc 

The  following  quotation  from  H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith's  rep 
raises  a  very  important  question  and  makes  a  valuable  suggest 
in  connection  with  these  commercial  classes : — 

"  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  continue  to  be  very  popular  with  b 
sexes,  bnt  the  organisation  of  these  subjects  is  not  such  as  to  wan 
recognition  under  Division  III.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  this  p< 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  try  to  force  a 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  General  Commercial  Course  on  tnose  studei 
that^  in  fact,  the  diversity  of  their  aims  and  pursuits  is  so  great  as  to  m 
a  Common  Commercial  Qarriculum  impraodcafole,  Mid  that  advance  i 
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be  looked  for  rather  in/osterijtg  vM-^p^ided  mrnnm  exUnddng  &v^  fcrtr^ml  . 
y€ar8  in  d^nite  branches  of  CommercuU  life  mch  a$  Banking  andAocamu^ 
amcff.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  point  to  the  very  successful  classes  in  these 
subjects  conducted  at  Whitehill  and  Provanside  centres.  The  vigilance  of 
the  Board  has  reduced  the  number  of  attenuated  and  unprofitaUe  classes 
in  Commereial  subjects,  but  further  centralisation  is  still  possible/' 

Mr.  Smith  also  rrfeiB  to  the  relations  between  the  Board's  Com-  Relation 
mercial  classes  and  the  work  of  the  Central  Institution  (The  Athe-  ^t^c«n  ^ 
nsenxm  Commercial  College),  a  subject  which  he  rightly  regards  as  Cont^ua^ 
"  a  vital  question/'  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  own  place,  tion  Classes 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  students  of  these  classes  have  and  Oentral. 
diverse  aims  and  pursuits,  and  that  this  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  Institution, 
of  the  formation  of  a  Commercial  Curriculum,  but  they  attend 
these  classes  with  at  least  one  common  aim,  namely,  the  improve* 
ment  of  their  money-earning  capacity.  Now,  even  from  this 
point  of  view — ^not  to  mention  the  purely  educational  advanti^es 
of  the  "course"  system, — it  would  be  well  if  each  ot  the 
Commercial  subjects  were  linked  to  a  series  of  appropriate  lessons 
in  English  or  Arithmetic  o:  both. 

/  These  lessons  in  Eng^- 

EkigHsh,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,      lish    and   Arithmetic 

English,  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping,    might  easily  be  made 
or  /  to  have  special  refer- 

English,  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping    encetotheCommeicial 
(mcluding  Commercial  Arithmetic)    subject  dealt  with  in 

\  the  rest  of  the  course. 

Even  the  plan  of  pairing  subjects  such  as  fkiglish  and 
Shorthand,  English  and  Typewriting,  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeep- 
ing, is  better  than  that  of  giving  instruction  in  single  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  centres  have  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  the  courses  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  and  the  work  of  such 
courses  is  certain  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  students  and  to  the 
eommuni^. 

The  classes  in  Division  lY.  are  generallv  popular  where  they  Division  lY. 
have  been  established,  but  they  do  not  bulk  largely  in  the  Continu- 
atioD  work  of  the  Division.  Their  most  important  sphere  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  Physical  Training,  but  in  this  the  Continu- 
ation school  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  If  the  students 
have  spent  the  day  in  sedentary  occupations,  they  may  be  quite 
fit  for  a  Physical  Training  class  in  the  evening,  and  it  may  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  but  such  students  are  only  a  section  of  those  who 
attend  Continuation  schools,  and  for  those  who  have  spent  the 
day  in  hard  manual  labour,  or  even  for  those  who  have  spent  it 
standing  behind  a  counter,  the  strain  of  a  gymnastic  class  might 
be  too  severe.  Consequently  it  is  well  that  subjects  which  give 
a  certain  amount  of  trainmg  oi  hand,  eye,  or  voice,  without 
&tigue  of  body,  should,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  continue  to  be 
well  attended  and  efficiently  taught. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  remarks  nearly  all  the  subjects  Smmnary  of 
dealt  with  by  H.M.  inspectors  in  their  reports  on  the  Continuation  S^JJJ?* 
work  of  their  Districts  have  been  touched  upon.    H.M.I.,  Mr.  *^P^^f- 
Young,  who,  as  in  previous  years,  has  had  charge  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Ctasses  under  Division  III.,  sends  a  valuable  report 
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which  is  giTen  in  fall.  This  is  followed  by  a  note  db  the  work 
the  Central  Institutions  under  Art  87.  The  Inspectress  of  Hoit 
hold  Work  (Miss  Crawford)  reports  on  the  Cookery,  Laund 
and  Household  Management  Classes,  and  her  report  is  git 
as  an  appendix. 

It  only  remains  to  give  in  the  form  of  a  very  brief  sunimf 
for  each  district  the  topics  remarked  upon  by  the  varic 
Inspectors,  and  not  alreaay  dealt  with. 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT  No.  7  (Mb.  J.  C.  SMrra). 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Division  II.  claaseeowi 
to  the  causes  already  mentioned  which  have  lessened  the  numl 
of  Division  I.  classes. 

Steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Languages  is  note 
this  is  specially  true  of  the  oral  side  of  language  teaching, « 
particularly  in  the  case  of  French.  The  superior  work  doae 
Languages  in  the  Glasgow  High  School  centre  is  again  ndtic 
with  approval 

LANARKSHIRE  DISTRICT  No.  3  (Mg.  Harvey).. 

The  work  shows  greatest  vitality  in  the  Division  II.  clasc 
Division  IV.  is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Continuati 
system  here,  and  in  Div.  I.  the  Girls'  classes  are  badly  attend^ 
It  is  suggested  that  where  this  is  the  case  the  girls  should  att^: 
a^'^mixcwl"  class. 


AYRSHIRE  DISTRICT  No.  9  (Mr.  Lobban). 
The  work  in  the  Kilmarnock  centre  is  well  organised 


and 


co-ordinated  with  the  advanced  classes  in  the  Academy  and 
the  (Glasgow)  School  of  Art.  The  relation  between  *'  exemptic 
and  continuation  work  is  dealt  with  in  the  general  report. on.  t 
day  school  work,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  in  certain  distri< 
in  Ayrshire,  e.g,,  Darvol,  although  there  are  exempted  pvp: 
none  of  them  attend  the  Contmuation  Classes;  in  other  oas 
nearly  all  the  Division  I.  students  are  "  exempted  "  day  sch< 
pupils. 

DUMFRIES  DISTRICT  No.  10  (Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson). 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  centres  from  27  to  ! 

Division  I.  Classes  were  held  at  14  centres,  Division  II.  at ; 
Division  III.  at  1,  and  Division  IV.  at  2.  In  this  district  it 
only  in  the  towns  of  Dumfries,  Annan,  Dalbeattie,  Maxwelito^ 
Newton  Stewart,  and  Stranraer  that  the  Continuation  systeni  c 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educatioj 
machinery. 

GOVAN    AND    DUMBARTON    No.    11. 

Continuation  work  under  the  Govan  Parish  School  Board 
carried  on  with  the  efficiency  and  success  of  former  years. 

The  need  for  Division  I.  classes  throughout  Ihe  District  «i 
exists,  but  year  by  year  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  Division 
steadily  decreasing,  while  those  in  the  higher  divisions  are 
steadily  on  the  mcrease.      This  is  particularly  the    Q$m 
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"ClydebsiA,  Dumbftrtoo^  Alexandria^And  Helen9burgh,  where  t^ 
populatiou  is  neatest,  but  for  the  other  parta  of  the  County  of 
DamhftAon  the  statement  also  holds  true^  though  to  a  le^ 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  instruction  is  the  improvement  in 
the  attainments  of  the  pupik  now  attending  the  lowest  Division 
compared  with  what  was  tound  a  few  years  a^o.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  pupils  in  this  Division  who,  by  attain- 
mentSy  might  be  enrolled  under  Division  II.,  but  who  otherwise 
lack  the  requirements  nresented  by  the  code  for  admission  to 
this  Division.  While  tne  teachers  and  manners  know  that  such 
cates  may  be  ennJled  and  taught  under  Division  II.,  though 
qualifying  only  for  Division  I.  mnt,  there  is  often  a  disinclination 
to  admit  them,  especially  if  the  Division  II.  class  is  fairly 
hwe  already. 

The  newer  conditions  under  which  English  is  now  being 
taught  have  tended  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  pupils^  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  Reading,  which  was  formerly  very  much  lacking. 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  readiness  and  heartmess  with  which 
the  School  B<Mtrd  have  supplied  a  liberal  store  of  gocd  reading 
for  the  use  of  the  pupUs.  Many  of  the  students  havo,  during  the 
current  session,  read  from  four  to  six  standard  works. 

The  attendance  at  the  Division  I.  cktsses  is  fairly  regular  as  a 
rule.  Porm^ly  the  tendency  was  for  the  numbers  to  decrease 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  but  the  granting  of  prisma  and 
certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session  has  done  much  to  prevent 
this. 

RENFREW  AND  ARGYLL  DISTRICT  No.  12. 
(Mb.  D-  Mukro  Fbaser.) 
In  this  District  there  are  61  centres,  44  being  in  Renfrew  and 

17  in  Argyll    Two  new  centres  have  been  opened  in  Tiree. 
The  important  question  of  the  relation  of  employers  of  labour 

to  the  Continuation  Classes  in  Division  II.  is  dealt  with. 

Tn  the  larger  centres  an  increasing  interest  is  shown  by 
managers  in  the  classes  in  this  Division.  In  regard  to  this  point 
Mr.  3u^<>i^'  Sub-Inspector,  has  the  following  remark : — 

. . "  Notewortl^  examples  of  employers  showing  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
(X>ntintiation  Classes  are  found  m  Paisley^  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
ibeit  example  will  be  followed  both  there  and  in  other  places.  In  the  East 
School  some  90  of  the  students  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co. 
TUa  firm  payvfees  and  supplies  books  on  condition  that  the  pupils  make 
75  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendances  and  do  satisfactory  work.  Three 
reports  are  sent  in  during  the  session  to  the  firm  by  the  teacher,  and  It 

18  generally  understood  tnat  promotion  to  a  certain  extent  depends  ot 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  at  these  classes." 

A  similar  system  prevails  at  Carbrook  Street  School  and  at 
Nether  Oraigs  School,  near  Paisley. 

In  the.  "general  remark^"  with  which  Mr.  Munro  Fraser 
ooBclud€«  h]^  report)  reference  is  made  to  the  teaching  of 
Household  Maaagement.  Such  a  course  "  corresponding  generally 
to  that  of  the  day  school  has  not  yet  been  attempted  ;n 
Continuation  Classes."    So  fietras  Laundry  Work. is  concerned, 
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some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  be  found  in  Miss  Crawfo 
report ;  but  Mr.  Fraser  goes  on  to  make  a  suggestion  which  mi 
with  advantage  be  adopted.  He  would  establish  a  Housol: 
Course  for  young  housewives,  to  include  certain  parts  of  Laun 
Work,  e.g.,  "  Starching  and  Ironing,"  and  most  important  of 
''  lessons  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  children,  in  regarc 
which,  from  all  accounts,  an  appalling  amount  of  ignora 
prevails." 

CONTINUATION  CLASSES— SESSION  1905-6. 

Science  and  Art  (H.M.I.  Mr,  F.  W.  Young). 

In  the  Western  Division  a  steady  advance  continues  to 
made  in  the  correlation  of  technical  studies  in  evening  clas 
Eight  new  centres  have  put  forward  courses  of  gradua 
instruction  in  Science  and  Art  for  recognition  under  Divis 
IIL  With  the  38  detailed  in  last  report  this  makes  a  total 
46  schools  in  which  Division  III.  worK  is  being  done.  They 
distributed  among  the  counties  as  follows : — 


Ayr. 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

County. 

Qlafl^w. 

Qq% 

V 

2 

2 

6 

9 

13 

7 

Science. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "course  system" 
instruction  may  now  be  said  to  prevail  at  all  our  princi 
industrial  centres.  The  system  is  simply  a  wider  interpretatioi 
what  constitutes  a  subject.  Mechanical  Engineering,  for  exam 
is  now  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  is  no  longer  taught  in 
fragmentary  fashion  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  dift'er 
branches  were  offered  indiscriminately  and  without  coherei 
apprentice  lads  being  allowed  to  enter  classes  in  Macb 
Cfonstruction,  Applied  Mechanics  or  Steam,  at  random  i 
without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  by  preparatory 
correlated  mstruction  in  Practical  Geometry  and  other  branche 
Mathematics.  This  was  accoimtable  for  tne  large  falling  ofil 
attendance  in  more  advanced  stages  of  study.  In  this  respec 
steady  improvement  is  in  course  of  being  effected.  Howe 
Contmuation  Class  teachers  may  at  present  differ  r^arding 
desirability  of  centralising  the  higher  instruction  m  techn 
subjects,  there  is  now  very  general  agreement  among  them  a: 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  "  course  system  and  of 
success  which  has  attended  its  introduction  in  face  of  mi 
misimderstanding  and  misrepresentation.  The  following  sch< 
in  which  the  courses  of  iiLitruction  have  been  systematized 
more  than  two  sessions,  aiiord  interesting  attendance  statis 
taken  from  the  returns  made  in  each  year  to  the  Department 
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GLASGOW   AND  DISTRTCT. 


' 

1905. 

1906. 

Centre. 

Course. 

S|    let 

I9t 

2nd  and 

2iid 

Yr. 

3rd  Yrs. 

M 

22 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Abbotef  ord  P.  School 

Engineering    - 

20 

18 

CJrookston  Street  do.  - 

(           do. 

58 

21 

54 

15 

Do.                do.  - 

Building 

9 

_ 

15 

15 

High  Street          da  - 
John    do.        ...  dg.  - 

Kent  Road           do!  - 

,        da 

;  £n^neering    - 

78 

96 

57 

78 

50 
60 

28 
18 

Building 

37 

16 

32 

21 

16 

Engineering    - 

80 

33 

_ 

75 

40 

Nftpiershall          do.  '- 

da          . 

27 

13 

-. 

72 

21 

Da                 do,  - 

•  Building 

20 

18 

84 

36 

14 

Peterehill  ♦           da  -       - 

'  Engineering     - 

54 

41 

69 

52 

30 

Provanside            do.  - 

1            da 

26 

10 

— 

33 

21 

Do.                 da  - 

1  Building 

20 

6 

32 

21 

8 

WhitehiUt           do.  -       - 

Engineering    - 
Bunding 

26 

43 

23 

51 

21 

Do.                do.  - 

20 

24 
54 

31 
60 

17 

Bellahouston  Academy 

1 

1  Engineering     - 

32 

47 

Da              do. 

Building 

17 

17 

43 

24 

13 

Fairfield  P.  School  -       - 

Engineering    - 

26 

7 

25 

20 

13 

Hamilton  Crescent  School- 

.           do. 

37 

21 

_ 

68 

21 

Da                     da    - 

;  Building 

34 

7 

21 

31 

6 

Do.                      do.    - 

;  Naval  Architec- 
1        ture 

30 

9 

- 

32 

10 

Hillhead                    do.    - 

1  En^neering    - 
Building 

72 

48 

- 

57 

39 

Da                     do.    . 

33 

13 

65 

31 

11 

Maryhill                     do.    - 

*  Engineering     - 
Building 

12 

13 

20 

12 

16 

Da                      da    - 

5 

4 

12 

10 

8 

*  40  students  took  Preliminary  Mathematics  in  1905. 


RENFREW. 

Greenock  Technical  School,  including  correlated  centres,  Belville^Place 
€<mtinaation  Classes,  and  Highlanders'  Academy  Continuatioa  Clasaee. 


Course. 


Engineering  - 
Naval  Architecture 
Building 
Chemistoy    - 
Painting  and 

Decorating    - 
numbing     - 


19*54. 


Years. 


1st 

65 
20 
24 
15 


2Dd3rd!4th 

5l!  48J  15 
10,     5|    4 

15     4! 
10     4 


5th 


1905. 


Years. 


1st  2nd 

130130 
221  18 
27i  18 

15,  11 

21]  18 
2l!    6 


3rd 

29 
6 


4th 

15 

6 


10  - 
4      1 


5th 


1906. 


Years. 


Ist 


3|161 
10 
39 

7 


Ind 

165 
14 
IS 
14 

16 
9 


3rd 

66 

6 

12 

5 


4th 

16 

5 
2 
3 


5th 
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Oonimuatwn  Clasaes, 
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PiisLSY  TscHincAL  School. 


Course* 


Engineering - 
Naval  Architecture 
Building 
Chemiijtry    - 
Textile  Maohinery 


1904. 


Vears- 


53 
11 


3rd'4tl] 
11 


ith 


1905. 


Years. 


■Jnci 

5t: 

6 
14 

6 
D 


3^ 

46 

8 

6 


4tti 

e 
1 

4 


5tE 


100^1 


Yeara* 


2nd  [3rd 


4th 


46    14 

I  2 

^      2 


Paisley  Camphill  CoNTiNtJATioN  Classes. 
Preparatory  to  3rd  and  subsequent  years*  studies  at  Paisley  Tecini 
School. 


Engineering - 


d8 


25 


107 


40  - 


LANARK. 
Coatbridge  Technical  School. 


Course. 


En^neeriug  - 

Building 

Mining 

Iron  and  Steel 

MaDufacture  ■ 
Plumbing     - 


1904 

^ 

1 

1900 

T 

i             1906. 

Years,           1           Yeara. 

Years. 

m 

2im] 

3rd 

4th 

oth 

Isl 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

lal 

2nd 

3rd 

4tl 

Bi. 

2h 

2i 

D 

- 

BO 

53 

31 

15 

- 

88 

7^ 

35 

2i 

21 

n 

4 

- 

- 

17 

L 

*> 

- 

- 

2t; 

10 

IS 

- 

zi 

50 

3{ 

12 

- 

4C 

3^: 

50 

14 

" 

2fe 

3^ 

41 

24 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1£ 

IS 

S 

_ 

^ 

20 

IS 

7 

_ 

- 

^ 

~ 

-* 

" 

13 

~ 

^ 

~ 

~ 

12 

4 

1  ~ 

~ 

Hamilton  Academy  Technical  School. 

'  r 

En^neering  - 

. 

22 

15 

E 

! 

_ 

22 

20 

10 

i 

^ 

31 

2] 

u 

i 

Building 

- 

K 

e 

5 

- 

-  i 

17 

^ 

1 

t 

- 

W 

i 

6 

y 

Mining* 

. 

i 

17 

n 

U 

^ 

5 

m 

11 

3] 

f 

4 

u 

12 

m 

Painting  and 

Decorating 

- 

12 

13 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

7 

2 

- 

- 

4 

i 

7 

7 

Plumbing     - 

" 

f 

2 

~ 

"~ 

"* 

14 

4 

2 

~  1 

"■ 

'~ 

"" 

*" 

" 

Augmenta-  The  feet  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  GHa,^w  and  Govah  Piiri 
n"  ^^'it^^^  School  Boards  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Teiihnical  College  1 
during  the  year  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  representatii 
of  the  School  Boiurds  of  Maryhili,  Uathcart  and  Shettleston,  and 
the  Govan  Y.M.C.A.,  gires  gratifying  assurance  of  further  ( 
ordination  of  educational  work  in  Gla^ow  and  its  neighborhoc 
The  Committee  have  recently  authorised  the  issue  of  a  Gui 
to  Evening  Classes  in  Science  and  Technology,  as  desired  by  t 
Department  It  gives  the  necessary  direction  to  students  as 
the  lines  of  systematic  study  in  Engineering  and  Building  subjec 

*  The  larger  attendance  in  later  yeais  of  this  course  isezp^aine^  by  1 
influx  of  students  iiom  other  centrep  where  early  stages  of  tne.fcuq;eqt  i 
studied. 


h^ue  of 
Guide  to 
Evening 
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and  provides  a  ooncise  Btatement  ot  the  fiskcilities  for  technical 
studies  in  Continuation  Classes  in  Che  various  Schools,  leading  up 
to  the  hiffber  work  of  the  Technical  College.  A  chart  has  been 
framed  snowing  clearly  the  courses  of  study  which  may,  with 
most  advantage,  be  followed  by  apprentice  engineers  and  builders, 
(1)  through  a  modified  Course  up  to  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the 
College,  or  (2)  on  die  more  extended  lines  of  work  in  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil,  or  Mining  Engineerinj^,  Naval  Architecture  and 
Building  Construction,  terminating  m  the  Senior  Certificate. 
For  all  such  students  there  are  in  common  the  two  years*  courses 
in  Eogineering  and  Building  subjects  in  Continuation  Classes, 
and  for  those  whose  previous  education  does  not  enable  them  to 
enter  at  once  upon  one  or  other  of  the  courses,  Preparatory  Classes 
have  been  provided  in  which  the  instruction  includes  a  continua- 
tion of  School  Arithmetic,  and  the  beginning  of  Algebra  and  Prac- 
tical Gtoometry,  along  with  practical  work  m  Measurements,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  a  two  years  course,  or  of  the  three  years'  work, 
shoidd  the  prenaratory  course  be  taken,  it  is  understood  that  all 
the  students  wno  qualify  by  att^idance  and  progress  will  be  put 
forward  by  their  instructors  for  approval  of  the  work  they  have 
done  during  the  course,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  a  certificate 
recognised  by  the  Department  as  terminating  the  Continuation 
Chas  studies  and  qualifying  for  admission  to  more  advanced 
classes  within  the  Technical  College. 

The  amended  schemes  which  appear  in  the  Guide  for  two  years' 
courses  in  Engineering  and  Bmiding  Construction  have  been 
drawn  up  vdth  full  consideration  of  au  the  circumstances.    They 
make  no  excessive  demand  upon  either  the  time  or  the  capabili- 
ties of  apprentices  employed  during  the  day,  so  that  any  lad  of  Issue  of 
average  mtelligenee  should,  with  ordinary  diligence,  have  little  Certificates 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  standard    of   attainment    required.  P^^^^^'jl' 
Hitherto  the  number  put  forward  has  been  somewhat  disappoint-  ^°^  ^^esiuts. 
ing.      In  Engineering  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  well  qualified  at  the  end  of  last  session.      In 
Building  Construction  only  21  per  cent,  obtained  certificates ; 
while  m>m  most  of   the  schools  the  proportion  of  students 
presented  by  the  teachers  was  lower  than  might  reascmably  have 
oeen  expected.    The  general  percentages  stated  would  iiave  been 
hk^her,  nad  it  not  been  the  case  that,  from  two  or  three  of  the 
schools,  no  candidates  at  all  were  presented.    The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation. 

A  gratifying  feature  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  those  who,  Enrolment 
receiving  these  certificates,  have  presented  themselves  for  en-  i»  Technical 
rolm^it  at  the  Technical  College  tnis  session.      This  promotion  ^i'®«®- 
ou^ht  to  become  more  and  more  the  desire  of  technical  students, 
ana  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the  teachers.      All 
should  realise  the  splendid  facilities  whicn  have  been  provided  at 
great  cost  for  advanced  technical  work  of  all  kinds  within  the 
Technical  CoDege.   Many  Continuation  Class  students  appear  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  very  substantial  provision  which  nas  been 
made  for  their  further  instruction.    An  observational  vi^it  by  the 
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senior  students  to  the  laboratories  of  the  College,  arranged  and 
conducted  by  the  principal  teacher,  say  during  the  ChTistmas 
holidays,  might  act  as  an  incentive  to  many  of  them,  and  could 
not  fan  to  arouse  mterest  in  all.  In  any  case,  in  future  sessions 
the  proportion  ot  students  who  qualify  by  attendance  and  pro* 
gross  to  enter  the  classes  at  the  Central  Institution,  will  be  takejti 
as  an  important  fector  in  estimating  the  value  and  success  of  the 
instruction  given  at  the  Continuation  Classes  which  they  have 
attended 

The  higher  fees,  for  laboratory  classes  in  particular,  at  this 
Technical  College,  may,  in  a  number  of  cases,  deter  students  fix)m 
passing  on  there  from  Continuation  Classes,  where  the  fees  are 
merely  nominal ;  but  this  should  be  met  by  some  satisfectory 
re-adjustment  of  monejrs  available  for  educational  purposed  under 
the  Glasgow  Endowments  Board,  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of   suitable  bursaries  for  lads  who  havej  reached  thb 
standard  of  attainment  in  Continuation  Classes  "required  for 
entrance  into  the  Technical  College. 
Ori^'&aiser  of      Mr.  Gralbraith,  who  last  year  was  appointed  organiser  of  tech- 
Technical      nical  work  in  Continuation  Classes  by  the  Joint  Committee,  has 
Work,  brought  to  his  onerous  and  delicate  duties  much  discretion  and 

tact,  as  well  as  an  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work 
and  the  educational  requirements  of  apprentice  enrineets  and 
other  craftsmen.  Nothing  has  been  wanting  on  his  part  to 
consummate  the  union  between  Schools  and  College.  What 
success  has  attended  the  operations  of  last  session  has  been,  in 
the  main,  due  to  his  active  interest  and  zeal.  In  last  year's 
Report  reference  was  made  to  the  want  of  sufficient  practice  being 
given  in  drawing  ffom  actual  examples  of  machine  parts  and 
models  of  building  details.  Mr.  Galbraith  has  already  taken 
measures  to  remedy  this  by  securing  more  liberal  provision  for 
the  work  in  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  Classes.  The  more  frequent 
use  of  actual  parts  for  drawing  operations  will,  in  future,  be  more 
rigorously  insisted  upon  throughout  the  Division.  Teachers  of 
Machine  Drawing  are  prone  to  specialize  with  their  students  too 
early.  Cases  have  again  occurred  in  which  elaborate  copies  of 
working  drawings  of  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  have  been  made  by 
students  who  were  found  unable  to  tackle  a  question  involving 
the  drawing  of  a  comparatively  simple  section. 

What  Ims  been  well-called  "foundation"  work  in  Solid 
Geometry  is  to  have  more  attention  in  future.  It  will  be  worked 
into  the  ordinary  course  of  Machine  Drawing,  and  thus  afibrd  a 
better  grounding  in  principles  upon  which  to  subsequently  build. 

„ Mathematics  becomes,  year  by  year,  more  practical  and  service- 

branches  of  able,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  furnishing  of  students  \vith  a 
Mathe-  rational  method  of  calculating  is  too  long  deferred.    Practical 

Geometry  is  being  disencumbered  of  many  scholastic  problems, 
and  is  now  mainly  taught  in  connection  with  its  technical 
applications.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  way  in 
which  students  are  now  directed  to  construct  for  themsclv&j 
paper  models  which  show,  in  three  dimensions,  the  lines  and  sur- 
faces which,  in  Solid  Geometry,  are  represented  by  a  single  plane, 
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At  all  the  important  mining  towns  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  Mining. 
Bystepmatic  courses  of  instruction  in  Mining  subjects  have  been 
introduoed^with  remarkable  success.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
demands  of  the  examination  for  the  Mining  Manager's  Certiiicate, 
adherence  to  the  main  lines  of  the  scheme  approved  three  years 
ago  is  now  very  general.  Last  session  the  Ayrshire  Technical 
JEdueation  Committee  undertook  the  general  management  of 
Mining  Classes  within  the  area  of  the  county,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  classes  in  ouUyinig 
districts  and  large  centres,  such  as  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock.  This 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  The  arrangement  secures 
better  provision  for  the  experimental  treatment  of  important 
branches  of  the  subject  of  Mining,  which  in  recent  years  bad 
been  ^most  entirely  neglected.  Local  managers  have  been  slow 
to  rec^^^nise  the  need  of  a  suitable  supply  of  apparatus  for  prac- 
tical iUustration,  and  in  more  than  one  Lanarkshire  school  the 
materials  in  use  have  been  found  to  be  the  property  of  the  teacher. 

Reco^tion  by  employers  of  the  attendance  and  work  of  their  Ernployers 
apprentices  in  Continuation  Classes   is  not   yet  widespread  ;<>*  J*^**"" 
inaeed,  frequent  complaints  are  made  by  teachers  of  serious  ^j^^^^ 
interference  with  the  attendance  at  classes,  owing  to  the  young  classes. 
lads  working  overtime.    There  are,  however,  marked  exceptions 
in  some  districts,  notably  in  Ealmarnock  and  Glasgow,  where 
several  employers  not  only  pay  fees  of  apprentices,  but  offer  either 
a  small  bonus  or  give  a  slight  increase  in  wages  in  cases  where 
the  attendance  and  progress  are  reported  satisfactory.    At  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Cochran  &  Co.,  Newbie,  near  Annan,  the  firm  An 
take  the  entire  management  of  the  technical  studies  of  their  exemi)]ary 
apprentices.     A  three  years'  course  in  Practical  Mathematics,  ^^^* 
Machine  Construction,  and    Boilermaker's    Practice,  is  being 
carried  out  with  much  success.    Accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  classes  within  the  works,  where  attendance  is  given  by  the 
students  on  two  mornings  per  week.    The  teachers  are  members 
of    the  staft^  well  (j^ualified  by  mathematical  and  engineering 
attainments  for  their  duties.     It  is  a  rule  of  the  firm  that  no 
apprentice  is  admitted  to  the  works  Drawing  Ofiice  unless  he  ; 

has  given  attendance  for  two  sessions  previously,  and  in  giving 
'  apprentice  his  "  lines  '*  or  certificate  of  service,  special  mention 
is  made  of  his  work  in  the  classes.  This  is  a  most  exemplary 
lead  to  other  employers,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
out the  country. 

Drawing. 
By  fiir  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  Art  Work  Grading 
of  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Western  Division  is  carried  Classes. 
on  in  the  area  which  is  best  described  as  Greater  Glasgow.    The 
arrangement  for  the  grading    of   classes    continues  to   yield 
exc^fent  results,  although  closer  relations  between  the  classes 
in  the  School  of  Art  and  those  under  the  School   Boards  of 
Govan  Oathcart  and  Maryhill  is  very  desirable.    The  number  of 
students  promoted  to  the  School  oi  Art  from  these  schools  has 
as  yet  been  insigmiicant. 
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Mr.  Vang-  Mr.  Vaiighan  has  receatty  shown,  in  an  ii^stnictive  and  inter- 
han'sReport  esting  Report  that  the  number  of  artizan  students  now  in 
attendance  at  Evening  Art  Classes  under  the  Glasgow  Board,  who 
are  availing  themselves  of  continuous  course  itistruotiofirtbel'ein, 
is  on  the  increase.  This  -.  is  contrary  to  views  currentJly  stssoto^d 
and  stated.  But,  as  prior  to  1902  lar^e  mimbers  of  Xmch^jm 
were  enrolled  in  the  ordinary  Continuation  Classes  who  are  ik)w 
well  provided  for  in  classes  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulatioiu^ 
for  tne  Training  of  Teachers,  a  reliable  comparison  cannoit  hd 
instituted  without  deducting  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  ;th^ 
earlier  years.  This  Mr.  Vaughan  has  done,  with  the  rei^ult 
above  stated. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  from  30  to  40  students  ia 
Drawing  Classes  under  the  Glasgow  Schopl  Board  ^areevpijypar 
promoted  on  the  merit  of  their  work,  for  further  studies  at  tihe 
School  of  Art.  Their  work  in  the  Central  Institi:MiA>n  affoids 
evidence  that  they  are  proving  themselves  highly  satisfactory 
recruits.  In  few  other  areas  within  the  Division  i^  it  possible  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  classes  as  has  been  done  in  the 
larger  centres,  owing,  first  to  the  small  number  of  classes  within 
easy  distance  of  each  other,  and  second  to  the  smallness  of  jth^ 
areas  controlled  by  School  Boards  generally.  In  Ayr,  howeveri 
the  Art  Classes  in  Russell  Street  school  have  been  related  to  the 
Academy  Classes,  and  in  Hamilton,  although  no  definite  airaoge- 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  Boards  concerned,  an  understandiog 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  teachers  of  Drawing  in  the  BuWh 
and  Parish  Continuation  Classes,  so  that  the  work  in  tte 
elementary  stage  has  been  brought  into  more  intimate  relatico 
with  the  advanced  classes  in  the  Burgh  Academy.  5 

While  the  present  session  may  witness  a  reduction  in,  the 
number  of  classes  and  enrolments  in  Wood  Carving  and  Art 
Needlework,  the  classes  which  are  now  being  formed  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  in  Drawing  and  Design  as  part  of  the  work 
are  sure  to  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 

GENERAL. 

In  last  year's  Report  it  was  remarked  that  progress  in  the 
organisation  of  Continuation  Work  might  be  looked  for  in  regard 
to  four  points,  viz  : — The  diminution  of  Division  I.  Classes^  the 
extension  and  development  of  "Courses  of  Study"  in  Divisions 
II.  and  III.,  and  the  complete  co-ordhiation  of  this  woric  with  that 
of  the  Central  Institutions.  There  has  been  distinct  progresB; 
due  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  reflations,  in  the  first-named 
direction.  There  is  no  evidence  ot  any  such  progress  in  the 
second  direction,  and  Mr.  Young's  Report  deals  with  the  third. 
The  work  itself  on  present  lines  is  efficiently  done,  but  longer 
time  than  a  year,  and  frequent.  re*statem^nt  of  the  relevant  fejota 
and  aigumer^ts  seem  to  bd  nacessary  to  brmg  about  thedBstnetf 
changes  in  regard  to  Courses  of  Study,  and  aspeoiallyinxomec-^ 
tion  with  the  relation  of  Commercial  CSaases  and  Courses  to  tha 
Central  Commercial  College. '  ^        ,(         r  ,   r 
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^  CBNTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Abxiclb  87.) 

Th»  ireports  of  the  GovemoFs  of  the  four  Central  Institutions  Appendices. 
Imd^r  Article  87  of  the  Ooutinuation  Class  Code  are  printed  as 
ap|mMUc6B  to  this  Report. 

Since  the  organisation  of  the  Continuation  System  is  coni- 
{4eted  by  these  Institutions,  it  follows  that  all  the  lower  stages 
ef  &e  work  should  be  so  oipinised  as  to  lead  up  to,  and  fit  in 
with  the  programmes  of,  the  Central  Institutions.  Iheso 
Institutions  in  their  turn  should  be  so  organised  as  to  prevent 
any  overlapning  of  their  work  with  the  work  of  the  Continuation 
Scbods,  witn  consequent  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  Young's  Report  shows  how  completely  and  success-  Organisa- 
fttlly  aH  this  is  bemg  done  on  the  side  of  scientific,  technical,  ^^^  ^^    .  . 
and  art  instruction.    It  caimot,  however,  be  said  that  satisfac-  ^olf^'^^** 
tdiy  progress  on  the  same  lines  has,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
been  even  attempted  in  the  commercial  subjects.    The  Governors 
of  the  Athenseum  Commercial  College  have  been  working  at 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  report  any 
results.    Schemes  have  been  drawn  up  and  discussed,  and  it  is  due 
to  one  of  the  Governors  to  say  that  he  has  taken  very  great 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  extending  so  far  as  to  visiting 
some  of  the  leading  commercial  colleges  on  the  Continent,  but, 
wp  to  the  present,  the  schemes  proposed  exist  only  on  paper. 

The  Commercial  College  does,  in  certain  branches,  attempt  Its  advanced 
work  of  a  considerably  advanced  type,  e,g, — it  has  lectures  on  ^^^^• 
Mercantile  Law,  on  Business  Systems,  Office  and  Factory 
Organisation,  and  Political  Economy,  but  its  Elementary  Classes 
ftt  Modem  Languages,  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  and  Type- 
writing cover  the  same  ground  as  is  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  Continuation  Classes  under  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow  and  other  Managers.  Moreover,  the  efforts  made 
during  the  past  few  years  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial Course  in  the  College  have  met  with  scarcely  any  success 
in  the  sense  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  students  take 
the  oeuzse  laid  down  for  them. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  Institution  ought  to  be  of  a  Suggestioss 
more  ooncentrated,    systematic,  and  advanced    type.      There  ?f  ^"  ,  x. 
ought  to  "be  an  understanding  between  the  School  Board  and  S^Qr  ^^SiL 
the  Oovemops  erf  the  Oolite  as  to  the  arrangement  of  their  tion.*^^ 
rospective  fidds  of  work.    The  College  should,  in  short,  hand 
over  to  the  Managere  of  the  Continuation  Classes  that  portion 
of  its  present  work  which  rightly  belongs  to  those  classes,  and 
devote  itsetf  to  its  own  special  sphere — advanced  instruction  in 
GommereiAl  Subjecta    It  should  insist  on  the  students  taking 
ftilleoucBescrfstudy,  and  it  should,  by  arrangement  with  the  other 
Hanagersy  see  that  its  entrants  have  reached  a  nroper  standard 
o£  attainment  to  <mable  them  to  profit  by  re<\lly  advanced  in- 
stmetionc     If  this  should  result,  as  at  first  it  probably  would,  in 
a  greatly  diminished  attendance  at  the  Athenseum  Classes,  the 
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real  benefit  to  the  students  who  remained  would  be  proportion- 
ately greater.  At  present  the  classes  exist  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  and  women  who  desire,  quicldy  and  cheaply,  to 
improve  their  money-earning  capacity,  but  the  true  aim  of  the 
students  ought  to  be  to  acquire  a  sound  commercial  eduoatiod 
— and  that  can  be  done  neither  quickly  nor  cheaply.  The  un- 
fortunate position  at  present  is  that  the  meagre  resources  of  the 
College  seem  to  hamper  the  Governors  in  their  efforts  at 
organising  systematic  courses,  the  fees  of  the  large  nimib^  bf 
pupils  at  the  Elementary  stages  being  an  important  fitctor  in  the 
The  Airricul-  "^^^^^^^  stability  of  Uie  Institution, 

til  ml  (Allege     Apart  from  eertain  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  Lecturers 
iti  relation     of  the  College  at  one  or  two  Centres,  the  Agricultural  College  can 
to  Cotitinua-  scarcely  be  said  to  stand  in  any  organised  relation  to  the  Con- 
tion  Ulassi  s.  tinuation  Classes.     If,  however,  it  were  found  possible  greatly  to 
increase  the  number  of  rural  Continuation  Schools,  ana  to  insti- 
tute in  them  classes  connected  with  country  occupations,  the 
Agricultural  College  could  do  valuable  service  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  subjects  required,  as  well  as 
through  the  advanced  instruction  it  would  be  prepared  to  give  to 
pupils  from  the  rural  Continuation  Schools,  who,  by  previous 
study,  would  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A,  R  Andrew. 

To  Uie  Right  Honouraile 
Tfte  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland, 
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APPENDIX  I. 
RepoRT  ON  Cookery  ani>  Laundry  Work  (Miss  Crawford). 

Class  Teaching. 

During  the  past  session,  18  centres  in  the  Division  were  viiiited.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work,  though  slightly  varied  in  minor  details  in 
the  different  districts,  correspond  in  most  points.  Class  teaching  has  been 
more  generally  adopted  by  many  of  the  teachers,  and  the  improved 
attendanee  and  general  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  pupik  resulting  from 
it  give  a  hopeful  feeling  for  a  wider  adoption  of  this  mode  of  conducting 
a  cookery  class.  The  interest  of  the  class  is  sustained  with  less  effort,  the 
various  modes  of  cookery  are,  as  a  rule,  more  readily  grasped  by  the 
pupils,  leaa  expenditure  is  incurred,  and  stove  accpmmc^ation  is  more 
ad&ptable. 

Aftbbnoon  Classes  in  Qlasoow. 

The  afternoon  classes  carried  on  by  Glasgow  School  Board  were  well 
attended  in  man^  parts  of  the  city.  The  women  weI^e  interested,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  evident  in  many  of  the  classes  added  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

Successful  and  well-attended  classes  were  carried  on  at  West  KDbride, 
Ardrossan  and  Dumfries ;  also  at  Paisley  and  Rothesay. 

IiA0NDRT  Work. 

This  isubject  was  in  operation  at  only  one  of  the  centres  visited.  The 
nature  of  the  work  does  not  render  it  popular  in  Continuation  Evening 
Classes.^  Laundry  work,  more  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  a  domestic 
nature,  is  best  done  during  the  day.  Pupils  employed  in  shop  or  factory 
are  too  tired  to  stand  the  strain  of  it,  and  others  who  might  be  benefited 
by  the  instruction  are  rather  discouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  inevitably 
disappointing  results  of  ojierations  carried  out  in  artificial  light. 
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General  Report  for  the.  year  1906,  by  G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  <A6  Northern  Division  of 
Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland,  for  tj^ie  year 
1905-1906. 

As  I  have  not  had  an  opporttmitv  of  making  myself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  conoition  oi  these  classes,  the  materials 
for  this  report  have  been  derived  from  the  special  reports  supplied 
by  my  colleagues,  to  whom  1  desire  to  express  my  due  sense  of 
oblation. 

The  arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  several  districts,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  instruction,  are  as  follow. 

There  were  26  Continuation  School  centres  in  Aberdeenshire 
(exclusive  of  Aberdeen  City),  11  in  Kincardineshire,  3  in  Orkney, 
and  4  in  Shetland.  The  rural  classes  in  Aberdeenshire  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  Commercial  Subjects  in  Division  II. 
English  is  not  a  popular  subject,  the  desire  being  to  take  purely 
utilitarian  subjects,  such  as  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  and 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

The  work  in  Commercial  Subjects  is  satisfactory.  The  Fordoun 
Division  II.  class  deserves  special  praise. 

The  inspection  of  the  Continuation  Cliusscs  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  G.  R.  Murison,  who  reports  very  favourably  on  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Tomison's  and  Orphir  Earbister  classes  are  singled 
out  for  particular  commendation. 

The  classes  in  Shetland  were  examined  by  Rev.  J.  Wilcock 
He  reports  that — 

"At  Bigton  the  tuition  in  Navigation,  Seamanship,  and  Signalling 
deserves  special  mention." 

Mr.  Philip  reports : — 

"The  opening  of  the  Central  School  has  allowed  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial Classes  under  the  Code  to  be  concentrated  in  one  building  .  .  . 
The  various  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  frequently  visiting  the 
different  centres  of  instruction  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  business 
details  of  enrolment,  registration,  etc.,  are  cajmbly  looked  after,  that  the 
teachers  are  conducting  their  classes  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  that 
the  students,  as  a  rule,  are  hard-working  and  earnest.  The  more  elastic 
conditions  of  Art.  3  of  the  Code  are  of  undoubted  advantage." 

A  difficulty  of  classification  is  pointed  out  in  such  a  subject  as 
French.    As  Mr.  Philip  says : — 

^*  A  pupU  with  no  previous  Continuation  Class  teaching  can  only  qualify 
for  the  grant  in  the  second  year  by  having  obtained  the  Lower  Grade  Cer- 
tificate in  this  subject.  The  pupil,  however,  with  this  qualification 
is  much  in  advance  of  a  pupil  qualified  by  previous  attendance  in  a  first 
year's  Continuation  Class. 
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He  thinks  it  desirable  that  some  of  the  Dressmaking  classes 
sliould  be  visited  by  Miss  Crawford : — 

"As  there  is  a  suspicion  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  replenishing  the 
wardrobe  of  individual  pupils,  and  not  enough  to  the  proper  teachinff  of 
theAuKlect." 

cThe  efficiency  of  the  Higher  Tecbnical  Institute  fc^  Women 
isfittested  by JVliss  Crawford.  The  class  for  the  Aberdeen  Con- 
stabulary is  conducted  with  marked  succe&s. 

In  Mr.  Muir's  district  Continuation  Classes  are  confined  to  the  Mr,  Mutr^$ 
four   towns   of  Montrose,  Arbroath,   Brechin,    and  Kirriemuir.  District. 
Attempts  to  include  the  rural  districts  have  proved  abortive. 
Mr.  Muir  regrets  this,  and  says  that — 

**  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  a  development  of  this  work  in  Tannadice* 
Gareston,  Edzeli,  Iioehlee)  etc.,  where  plough-lads  might  keep  up  their 
school  attainments  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Mensuration  and  Land- 
Surt^ying,  or  even  of  Latin  and  French,  as  a  sprinkling  of  lads  did  in  the 
olden  times.  But  all  this  is  imjjracticable  under  new  conditions  . . , ,  The 
country  bairns  are  left  to  a  plentiful  lack  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. Hearing  lioro  than  m  dxyn  of  slower  communication  of  *  the  dear, 
distraotiiig  town '  they  (XMiie  in  to  inorease  its  eongestioQ.'' 

In  l^ontrose  the  classes  (except  those  for  Cookery,  etc,)  have 
beJto  put  imder  the  ^perviaion  of  the  Rector  of  the  AoiEidemv. 
In  Brechin  and  Kimemuir  a  similar  plan  is  foUowed.  In 
Ai'brdath  the  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  criticism,  too 
many  pilpils  being  put  into  Division  11.  for  Bookkeeping  and 
Cotnmercial  Arithmetic  without  adequate  preparatory  trainmg  in 
Division  I.     Mr.  Muir  makes  a  remark  of  general  apjdicability : — 

^*  Too  much  of  the  Continuation  class  work  is  simply  what  should  have 
been  overtaken  in  the  day  school.  Division  1.  should  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  *  exempts '  and  *  backwards.' " 

He  comments  upon  the  "  heavy,  lumbering  look "  which  per- 
vades the  ordinary  evening  classes,  excepting,  however,  from  this 
criticism  the  Science  and  Art  classes,  wnere  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  subjects  is  displayed.  He  complains  that  the  discipline 
is  sometimes  lax  ;  wnenever 

"the  master's  attention  is  diverted  for  a  minute  there  is  an  outburst  of 
chatter," 

clearly  indicating  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  work.  He  thinks  the 
remedy  of  dismissal  or  suspension  might  in  such  cases  be  use- 
fully applied,  together  with  a  cancelling  of  the  "  deplorable  rule  " 
by  whicn  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  iees  are  returned  to 
scholars  who  have  made  a  certain  percentage  of  attendances. 

Mr.  Robertson  comments  uj)on  the  precarious  existence  ^^  Mr,  Robert- 
Continuation  Classes  in  his  district.    Last  session  there  were  only  Km'* 
three  centres  outside  of  the  Burgh  of  Inverness.      Ho  finds  ft  District, 
diffierult  to  suggest  any  remedy,  but  thinks  that — 

"A  system  of  popular  lectures  guch  as,  I  believe,  is  a  part  of  the  adult 
education  in  Denmark,  might  be  tried,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Hebrides 
the  form  of;  educative  ceilidh  Would  have  beneficial  results." 

The  Continuation  classes  in  Mr.  McKechnie's  district  had  a  MrMcKech- 
successful  session.    Unfortunately  there  were  no  centres  in  West  «^« 
Ifcss.    As  it  is  difficult  to  complete  twenty  weeks  between  harvest  District 
and  seed  time,  the  session  is  sometimes  limited  to  fifteen  we^ks. 

98^.  3  0 
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The  attendHnce  was  good  and  highly  creditable  to  the  scholars 
who  have  often  a  long  way  to  go  in  tlie  dark  and  over  muddy  roads. 
An  obstacle  to  success  is  the  failure  on  tlie  part  of  the  teadiers  to 
discriminate  between  school  work  and  subjects  of  instruction  likely 
to  attract  young  men  and  women.  The  town  classes  are  greatly 
in  need  of  stimulation.  The  work  is  often  jperfunctory,  the 
teachers  tired  and  listless,  and  employers  do  nothing  to  encourage 
attendance.  The  classes  were  for  the  most  part  under  Division 
I. ;  but  a  dressmaking  class  was  conducted  at  Mosstowie  and 
Forres,  and  a  cookery  class  at  Findhorn  and  Elgin.  Mr. 
McKechnie  states  that  the  spirit  of  the  classes  varies  with  the 
teachers.  This  is  a  feet  which  teachers  themselves  often  forget, 
deeming  it  suflScient  to  provide  instructioji  instead  of  fostering  a 
desire  for  instruction  by  the  choice  of  interesting  materials  and 
the  spirited  conduct  of  the  class.  According  to  the  teacher's 
idiosyncrasy  sometimes  a  "  portentous  silence  and  solemnity," 
sometimes  a  "  general  frankness  and  bonhomie  "  prevail.  Great 
progress  in  Composition  is  observable,  Arithmetic  is  generally 
practical,  and  Reading  shows  a  cheering  advance,  both  in  fluenc}- 
and  in  the  choice  of  literature.  Mr.  McKechnie  makes  the  use- 
ful suggestion  that  the  school  library  should  be  made  available 
for  Continuation  Classes. 
Mr.  Mac-  Mr.  Macdonald  states  that  the  amount  of  Continuation  School 

donaM$  work  in  his  district  has  been  very  small,  there  being  only  seven 
District  centres — under  Divisions  I.  and  II.  at  Fodderty  (Ross),  Lairg 
(Sutherland),  and  Wick ;  under  Division  II.  at  Castletown, 
Barrock  and  Aukengill  in  Caithness,  and  Clyne  in  Sutherland ; 
and  under  Division  IV.  at  Fodderty  and  Clyne.  This  represents 
a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  centres,  viz.,  from  fourteen  to 
seven.  The  work  done  under  Divisions  I.  and  IV.  did  not  reach  a 
high  level  of  attainment ;  but  imder  Division  II.  the  work  was 
almost  without  exception  thorough  and  successfiil.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  classes,  only  few  of  which  comprised  20  scholars,  had 
the  compensating  advantage  of  securing  a  greater  amount  of 
individual  attention  for  the  pupils.     Mr.  Macdonald  says : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  Clyne,  where  Gaelic  was  the  only  subject  studied, 
all  the  centres  took  up  Commercial  subjects.  English  formed  part  of  the 
course  at  Pulteneytown  Academy.  Lairg,  and  Castletown,  and  good  work 
was  done,  especially  at  Lairg,  wnere  a  play  of  Shakespeare  was  studied 
with  unusual  success  in  view  of  the  limited  time  available." 

The  value  of  the  work  at  Pulteneytown  Academy  was  very 
considerable,  and  the  classes  in  Cookery  and  Ambulance  Wort 
were  well  attended  and  successfully  conducted.  Mr.  Macdonald 
continues : — 

"At  Barrock  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Book-keeping  were  attended 
by  young  men  engaged  in  farming  operations.  The  zeal  shown  by  these 
students  in  ac(|uiring  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying their  life  work  was  quite  commendable.  Much  of  the  success  of 
these  classes  was  due  to  the  close  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  Sir 
John  P.  G.  Sinclair,  Bart.,  on  whose  estate  the  school  stands.  One  would 
fain  wish  that  his  example  were  more  generally  followed  in  rural  districts, 
as  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  both  teachers  and  taught  would  provb 
most  stimulating." 
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Dundee. 


The  came  of  the  decline  of  Continuation  Class  work  is  not  Mr,  Watties' 
re«ulily  discoverable.      Financial  considerations  may  to  some  District 
extent  operate ;  general  apathy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  prevalent ;     '^"^  ^ 
and  the  length  of  the  normal  session  may  be  regarded  as  a 
contributing  element. 

The  elaTOrate  arrangements  made  by  the  Dundee  School 
•  Board  may  fitly  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  the  several  Reports. 
The  scheme  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  its  aim 
was  to  place  pnpils  in  the  classes  corresponding  to  their  attain- 
ments. The  classes  were  divided  into  three  sections,  and  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  present  the  details  in  a  tabular  form  :— 


Number  of  Schools,      i  Subjects  of  Instruction. 


Section  I.     Preparatory  Schools,  for 
boys,  3,  for  girls,  2. 

Also : 
\  1  Elementary  Domestic 
\      School    for    girls,    3 
Schools  for  mfll-boys. 


Englisli,  Arithmetic, 
Drawing  (boys), 
Needlework  (girls). 


Section  II.    3  Preparatorv  Commer-  !  English,  Arithmetic, 
cial  Schools.  History,  Geography. 


Also: 
3   Advanced   Domestic 
Schools. 


Cookery,  Laundry- 
work,  Dressmaking, 
Millinery. 

Section  III.  3  Central  Commercial,  I  English,  Arithmetic, 
Art,  and  Elementary  I  History,  Geography, 
Technical  Schools.  Shorthand  and  related 

subjects,  French, 
German,  Spanish, 
Latin. 

Drawing,  Stencilling  on 
CJloth,  Leather-work 
Embroidery.  F  r  e  e  - 
hand  Sketcning. 

Arithmetic,  Mensura- 
tiouj  Practical  Mathe- 
matics, G  e  om  e  t  ry. 
Scale  Drawing. 


Number 

of 
Pupils. 


396 


518 


854 


A  special  class  for  Constables,  numbering  20,  has  been  conducted 
at  Harris  Academy,  and  a  class  for  Physical  Exercise  at  Lochee 
Liff  Road  School  Certificates  entitlmg  to  promotion  into  the 
next  section  were  Issued  under  Sections  I.  and  II. ;  in  Section 
III.  the  Certificates  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
been  aimed  at.  Standing  apart  from  the  above  schools,  which 
subserve  higher  educational  requirements,  are  two  schools 
attended  by  children  under  fourteen  who  have  been  exempted 
from  attendance ;  but  under  the  rigorous  policy  of  the  Board,  the 
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Continuation  Classes. 


W' 


Elj^n  Girls' 
School. 


FTivemess 
Ti»chnical 
School. 


Findhorn. 

Rothes. 

Aberdeen. 


Aberdeen- 
shire. 


numbers  on  the  roll  of  these  schools  are  steadily  decrea^ini 
Fees  are  charged  at  all  the  schools  except  the  Exemption  School 
but  the  whole  fee  under  Section  I.,  and  bilf  the  tee  under  Sectio 
II.,  are  returned  on  condition  of  proper  attendance,  conduct^  an 
prqeresR. 

This  admirably  arranged  scheme  of  instruction  is  well  worthy  ( 
being  studied  by  School  Boards  similarly  situated ;  it  provid( 
for  tne  proper  classification  of  pupils  and  for  their  advancemei 
through  successive  stages  without  waste  of  time  or  futile  repetitio 
of  the  work.  Even  the  Technical  Course  does  not  represent  tli 
final  goal,  because  it  is  designed  to  prepare  jipprentice  artisar 
for  the  Technical  Institute.  In  a  word,  the  Board  are  endeavoui 
ing  to  combine  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  educational  machii 
ery  into  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  th 
Board  that  a  more  extensive  use  is  not  made  of  the  facilities  pn 
vided ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  scheme  has  been  organise 
is  itself  an  object-lesson  to  the  community  and  is  sure  ultimatel 
to  elevate  popular  conceptions  of  educational  requirements. 

Extraneous  agencies  for  the  teaching  ofCookery  and  other  sul 
jects  exist  in  Dundee  and  have  been  subsidised  and  staffed  by  th 
"Dundee  Educational  Trust.  Those  under  the  management  of  th 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have  been  recognised  b 
the  Department  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cit; 

There  is  little  activity  outside  Dimdee.  Six  centres  have  bee 
established,  and  the  best  classes  were  those  at  Broughty  Ferr 
Carnoustie,  and  Forfar. 

Miss  Crawford's  report  on  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laur 
dry  in  Continuation  Classes  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cookery  is  still  one  of  the  popular  domestic  subjects.  During  the  pot 
session  the  classes  visited  were  found  in  good  order,  the  pupils  wei 
enthusiastic,  and  the  management,  tone  and  discipline  invariaoly  satisfai 
tory.  The  day  classes  instituted  at  El^n  Girls'  School  were  well  attende 
by  pupils  from  the  town  and  neighbounng  districts.  The  course  of  lessor 
was  a  consecutive  one,  and  the  pupils  attended  daily.  The  institution  < 
such  classes  by  other  Boards  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  They  fon 
an  important  link  between  day  schools  and  evening  classes,  and  affor 
good  opportunity  for  pupils  whom  distance,  health,  time  or  other  circun 
stances  prevent  from  attending  in  the  evenmg. 

"The  classes  held  at  Inverness  Technical  School  were  more  popular  tha 
ever.  An  excellent  attendance  was  maintained,  the  instruction  was  wel 
applied  and  useful,  the  pupils  had  ample  opportunity  for  individual  worl 
conditions  which,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  organisation  and  manag< 
ment  go  far  towards  securing  an  almost  peif ect  attendance. 

"  The  class  held  at  Findhorn  was  taught  on  practical  lines,  and  thong 
carried  on  with  the  disadvantages  of  insufficient  floor  space  and  sto\ 
accommodation  was  found  in  excellent  order  and  had  completed  a  full  an 
pleading  record  of  work. 

"Rotnes  class  was  well  attended,  but  lacked  good  methods  and  satisfai 
torv  organisation. 

*  Large  Cookery  Classes  were  again  successfully  carried  on  at  Aberdee 
Girls'  High  School.  The  work  here  is  more  advanced  than  is  ordinaril 
found  in  evening  classes,  but  the  skilful  management  displayed  i 
conducting  this  class  calls  for  special  comment. 

"  In  Aberdeen  District  the  number  of  classes  has  increased.    It  has  bee 
found  impossible,  however,  to  visit  more  than  a  fraction  of  these,  hence 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  work  begun  and  since  carried  on  at  many  ne^ 
centres. 
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"in  Aberdeen  City  the  teaching  of  Cookery  is  almost  universal  in  Aberdeen 
elementary  schools.    Successful  classes  are  also  carried  on  at  the  Girl^'  City. 
High  and  Central  Higher  Grade  Schools.     A  new  class  has  been  formed  at 
the  Cathedral  St.  Mary*s  R.C.  School. 

"  Many  of  the  smaller  District  Boards  of  the  County  have  not  pt  risem 
to  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  this  subject.  The  di&cnUy  of 
securing  a  teacher  on  rcasonaole  terms,  combined  with  want  of  accommo- 
dation, is  invariably  the  cause.  In  many  cases  the  services  of  the 
trained  staff  teacher  nave  been  requisitioned  with  satisfactory  results. 

**In    Kincardine    District   the   chief   centre     is    Stonehaven    Mackie  Kincardine. 
Acad^ny,  which  is  used  for  most  of  the  pupils  under  the  Board. 

"  Orkney  and  Shetland  have  not  yet  been  visited.  Orkney  and 

"  Caithness  possesses  a  splendidly  equipw.d  centre  at  Wick  Pulteney  Shetland. 
Academy.  The  work  here  gives  so  niucn  satisfaction  that  regret  is  Caithness, 
expressed  that  the  classes  are  not  taken  advantage  of  by  many  more 

l^P^  p        I,' 

"  In  Ross-shire  the  chief  classes  are  at  Dingwall  and  Invergorden.      The  itoss-snire. 

class-room  of  the  former  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  but  the  teaching 

is  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.    The  worE  at  Invergordon  is  still  younc, 

but  with  the  recently  erected  class-room  and  suitable  equipment  much 

good  work  is  anticipated. 

"  In  the  County  of  Sutherland,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  pro-  Sutherland, 
vision  for  teaching  domestic  subjects  practically  in  any  of  its  schools. 

"  The  classes  carried  on  in  Dundee  show  nmch  improvement,  and  are  for  Dundee, 
the  most  part  entrusted  to  capable  and  specially  qualified  instructors.    The 
leesons  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  man^  of  whom 
are  at  an  early  age  called  upon  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the 

llOnie.  .  rr    ir  *• 

"The  splendid  eflForts  put  forth  on  behalf  of  half-time  pupils  are,  from  a  Half- time 
ntilitarian  point  of  view,  of  far-reaching  effect.  The  pupils,  often  tired  Pupils, 
and  drowsy,  are  kept  alert  during  demonstration  lessons  by  the  singing  of 
a  song  or  other  exercise,  and  the  sustained  interest  and  the  eagerness  to 
follow  each  process  of  the  work  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  teachers  success. 
It  seems  advisable  indeed  to  dispense  with  demonstration  lessons  to  these 
pupils  and  to  devote  every  available  hour  to  practice.  The  Cookery  rooms 
attached  to  Constable  and  Caldrum  Street  Centres  are  very  small  and  in 
consequence  little  use  is  made  of  the  range,  and  too  fret^uent  and  eAclusive 
use  of  the  gas  stoves.  The  schemes  of  work  are  on  the  whole  good,  though 
in  one  or  two  cases  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  dishes  of  the  cake 
order  and  others  similarly  needless  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Good 
work  is  being  done  in  this  town  in  connection  with  many  of  the  Voluntary 
Sehools,  several  new  classes  having  recently  adopted  this  subject  sis  part  of 
the  girls*  course. 

"  The  newly  reconstructed  premises  at  Arbroath  now  give  facilities  for  Arbroath, 
carrying  on  the  work  with  more  efficiency.    An  ordinary  kitchen  range  has 
displaced  the  entire  use  of  gas  stoves,  and  the  training  in  this  more  nome- 
like form  of  codtery  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  girls  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  afterwards  be  placed. 

"  The  new  range  and  other  improvements  at  Montrose  centre  call  for  Montrose, 
special  commendation. 

"The  fully  and  suitable  equipped  Cookery  and  Laundry  class-rooms  at  Brechin. 
Brechin  merit  special  notice. 

"  In  the  Forfarshire  district,  Dundee,  Montrose  and  Brechin  vi^ere  the  Forfarshire 
only  centres  visited.  Dundee  classes  showed  much  improvement  in  the  District, 
amount  of  material  provided  for  practice.  The  numbers  in  attendance 
seemed  less  than  in  former  years,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  increased 
efficiency  and  a  more  liberal  amount  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Montrose  and  Brechin  classes  were  successfully  conducted  and 
were  found  in  good  order. 

Laundry  Work. 

"Very  few  classci^  in  this  subject  were  .seen  during  the  session.     The  Laundry 
largest  were  those  of  Inverness  and  Elgin  Technical  Schools.    The  pupils  ^^ork. 
of  these  centres  were  much  interested  in  the  work  and  produced  results 
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worthy  of  a  training  of  much  longer  duration.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
the  work  of  a  lesson  completed  within  the  given  time  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  success  of  a  laundry  class.  Working  under  artificial  light  is  likewise 
a  drawback,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  involving  as  it  does  manual 
exertion  and  constant  standing  in  a  hot  atmosphere^  does  not  offer 
sufficient  attractions  to  induce  many  pupils  to  undertake  it." 

Mr.  Ewen's  report  on  Technical  Instruction  in  the  fuH  sense 
of  the  term  is  so  precise,  det^iiled,  and  closely  reasoned  that  a 
summary  or  digest  would  only  do  it  injustice,  and  I  therefore 
beg  to  reproduce  it  in  full : — 

"  Steady  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  technical  work  done 
under  the  (Jontmuation  Class  Code  in  the  division.  Educational  authori- 
ties are  showing  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  for  this  important 
part  of  their  work,  and  both  teachers  and  students  are  finding  the  value 
of  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  gradual  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  day  school  is  exercising  a  beneficial  effect 
on  continuation  work,  but  there  is  still  a  serious  leakage  during  the 
period  between  the  end  of  day  school  life  and  the  commencement  of 
apprenticeship. 

"  In  some  industrial  centres  earnest  and  successful  endeavours  are  being 
made  to  cope  with  this,  but  until  the  larger  question  which  it  involves, 
namely,  the  eflPective  co-ordination  of  primary  and  secondary  with  technical 
education,  is  comprehensively  dealt  with,  this  serious  leakage  will  continue 
to  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  all  continuation  work.  The  necessity  for 
having  a  sound  general  education  as  a  basis  for  technical  instruction  of 
any  description  worthy  of  the  name  is  imnei-ative,  and  every  endeavour 
should  therefore  be  made*  to  secure  it.  All  pupils  should  be  strongly 
advised  to  remain  at  the  day  school  until  at  least  a  reasonable  standard 
of  elementary  education  has  been  reached,  and  to  continue  their  studies 
at  evening  classes  as  soon  as  ever  their  day  school  period  is  over. 

"Here,  again,  the  co-operation  of  employers  of  all  kinds  will  be  of 
the  very  greatest  service,  and,  indeed,  without  this  the  desired  end  will 
hardly  be  obtainable.  For,  as  long  as  a  number  of  employers  are  willing 
to  accept  boys  as  apprentices  or  employees  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  free 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  sometimes  even  before  it,  and 
are  prepared  to  afford  them  employment  without  making  any  enquiry 
whatever  regarding  their  educational  attainments,  a  strong  incentive   is 

Srovided  for  many  boys  to  leave  the  day  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
ate,  and  any  direct  stimulus  to  attend  regularly  and  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  while  they  are  at  school  is  sadly  wanting. 

"When,  in  addition,  the  employer  fails  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
boy's  further  education,  and  to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  and 
encouragement  for  his  attending  Continuation  Classes  suitable  to  his 
present  or  future  needs,  there  is  grave  danger  that  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  boy's  career,  when  the  need  for  some  form  of  technical  training  becomes 
insistent,  the  ability  to  profit  by  it  may  have  largely  disappeared-  He  will 
probably  find  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  simple  arithmetical 
calculations  connected  with  his  work,  and  even  in  expressing  his  ideas 
with  clearness,  so  that  he  may  have  to  spend  much  valuable  time  in 
laborious  efforts  to  recover  the  drojjped  threads  of  his  elementary 
education.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  such  deficiencies  that  so  many  of 
the  older  students,  while  quite  willing  to  take  up  what  may  be  termed 
the  trade  classes  relating  to  their  industry,  would  fain  omit  entirely  from 
their  studies  such  other  classes  of  the  course  as  deal  with  calculation, 
curve-plotting,  geometrical  and  other  drawing,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  that  indispensable  training  in  underlying  principles,  without  which 
technical  instruction  becomes  meaningless  and  vain. 

"  For  boys  who  leave  school  at,  or  soon  after,  the  minimum  age,  and 
intend  to  become  technical  apprentices  at  a  later  stage,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  their  education  should  be  steadily  continued  without  a 
break.  Those  who  have  made  sound  progress  in  the  primary  school  and 
have  successfully   passed   through   a   good  Supplementary  Course  and 
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obteined   a   Merit   Certificate,  or  have  been  for  two  years  in  an  inter-  Certificate 
mediate  school, "should  be  able  to  enter  on  the  first  year  of  a  technical  of  Merit. 


here  that  the  great  leakage  occurs.    Ordinary  classes  under  Division  I. 
have  been  of  some  service,  and  under  freer  conditions  recently  intro- 
daoed  ahoidd  be  still  more  useful.     There  is,  however,  great  need  in 
many  centres  of  industry  for  preparatory  technical  or  industrial  courses  Preparatory 
for  apprentices  or  intending  ai)prentices,  solidly  founded  on  the   work  technical 
of  the  primary  school  and  having   a   distinctly  industrial   bearing,  but  courses, 
still  being  sufficiently  general  in  character  to  form  a  suitable  introduction 
to  technical  instruction  for  the  principal  industries  in  the  district. 
^Such  courses  should  make  provision  for  instruction  in: — 

(a)  English,  including  the   reading  at  home  and  in  class  of  books  Subjects  of 
dealing  with  different  branches  of  industiy  or  invention,  and  the  studfy. 
study  and  description  in  concise  and  accurate  language  of  simple 

»      industrial  devices. 

(b)  Free  drawing  of  actual  objects — including   representations  and 
illustrative  sketches  of  articles  described  in  the  English  Compo- 

'sition  lessons. 

(c)  Workshop  arithmetic— including  shortened  methods  of  calculation 
and  approximate  working. 

(d)  Some  form  of  Handicraft,  preferably  educational  woodwork,  allied 
with  drawing  to  scale  and  solid  f^eometry. 

"  Preparatory  technical  courses  of  this  kind  have  already  been  instituted  In  Dundee, 
in  connection  with  the  Dundee  system  of  Continuation  Classes,  where 
they  are  working  very  satisfactorily.  Their  inclusion  in  the  continuation 
work  of  other  industrial  centres,  by  providing  a  definite  ,and  attainable 
starting  point,  should  do  much  to  encourage  the  younger  students  to 
ccmtinue  their  studies  through  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  courses. 
They  should  also  be  of  additional  service  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  at  Value  of 

S resent  existing  between  the  elementary  work  of  Division  I.  and  the  preparatory 
rst  year  of  industrial  and  technical  courses.  courses. 

"In  the  case  of  boys  intending  to  follow  out  engineering,  architecturie. 
commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  where  the  power  of  concise  ana 
accurate  expression  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  they  should  endeavour  inter- 
tocontinue  their  general  education  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary  school  mediate  cer- 
until  at  least  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  tificate  a 
reached.    Now  that  intermediate  schools  are  beinf^  established  in   con-  steppins- 
siderable   numbers    throughout   the   kingdom,    with   the   Intermediate  stone 
Certificate  as  the  crown  of  their  normal  curriculum,  this  standard  should 
not  be  difficult  to  reach  in  the  near  future.     Apprentices  with  this 
qualification  will  be  able  to  join  the  second  year  of  a  technical  or  other  Advanced 
course,  and  so  can  carry  their  studies  up  to  a  considerable  state  of  advance-  studies, 
ment  before  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship. 

"  At   such    industnal    centres    in    tne   division   as  Inverness,  Elgin,  Coui-ses  at 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  Inverurie,  Montrose.  Arbroath^  Brechin,  industrial 
Forfar,  and  Broughty  Ferry,  fairly  complete  and  well  correlated  systems  centres, 
of  IiKiustrial  Continuation  Classes  have  been  established  and  are  working 
satisfactorily.    In  each  of  the  first  two  of  these  centres,  however,  there  are 
two  independent  authorities  carrying  on  Continuation  Classes,  and  in  both 
eases  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  lack  of  correlation,  and  consequent 
loss  of  efficiency  occurs.    A  consolidation  of  management  in  each  case  would  Exoerimen 
be  a  distinct  educational  benefit.    At  all  of  these  centres  courses  of  ^^^j^^qjJ^  j  * 
experiments  in  the  practical  science  laboratories  form  integral  parts  of  technical 
the  continuation  work.    The  value  of  including  some  form  of  practical  courses 
or  experimental  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  work  of  each  year 
of  an  industrial  or  technical  course  is  now  being  generally  acknowledged, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  this  is  being  provided  for  wherever  suitable 
premises  are  available.  P      . 

"  In  a  number  of  rural  districts,  notably  in  Kincardineshire,  flourishing  ^^™ 
classes  in  woodwork,  agriculture,  surveying  and  other  subjects  suitable  ^*^s^^*' 
for  the  rural  student,  are  being  successfully  carried  oq.    These  classes  are 
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proving  of  great  service  to  the  students  by  whom  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated, afl  is  evidenced  by  the  phenomenally  regular  attendance.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  authorities  to  classes  of  this  nature. 
"  In  the  large  industrial  and  commercial  centres  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee, 
where  the  two  central  Institutions  in  the  Northern  Division  are  situated, 
much  enterprise  and  progress  have  been  shown  during  the  year  in  continuBr 
tion  clasBwork  and  technical  education  generally.  Atteotion  has  been 
directed  on  former  occasions  to  the  serious  congestion  of  classes  in  these  two 
institutions,  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  experimental  work  in  their  technical 
courses,  mainly  for  want  of  suitable  accommodation.  Strenuous  endeavours 
are  now  being  made  by  the  authorities  in  both  centres  to  remedy  these 
somewhat  serious  defects  by  the  ereotion  of  entirely  new  premises  suf- 
ficiently extensive  for  the  needs  of  the  communities  concerned,  and  suitably 
furnished  and  equipped  for  practical  work  in  all  the  necessary  branches 
of  industrial  ana  technical  education. 

"  In  Aberdeen  a  large  and  influential  Committee  h£u»  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  a  really  efficient  technical 
college  for  Aberdeen  and  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  In  further- 
ance of  this  scheme,  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  dealing  exhaustively 
with  the  whole  question  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  Headmaster  of  Robert  Gordon's  College,  and  submitted  along 
with  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  series  of  plans,  designed  and 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Allan,  Architect  to  the  Aberdeen  School  Board,  providing 
ample  accommodation  in  spacious  workshops,  laboratories,  and  class-rooms, 
for  all  the  subjects  of  the  proposed  curricula  for  day  and  evening  classes. 
Such  an  institution  is  now  urgently  required  in  Aberdeen,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  its  erection  at  an  early  date. 

"The  inclusion  in  the  general  scheme  of  a  Fisheries  Institute  and 
School  of  Navigation  to  be  erected  in  the  \icinity  of  Aberdeen  Docks, 
is  an  eminently  sound  propa<ml,  and  should  do  much  to  put  this  important 
branch  of  education  in  the  North  of  Scotland  on  a  satisfactory  tooting 
and  to  solve  a  problem  of  national  importance  which  is  daily  oecoming 
more  urgent. 

"  In  Dundee,  too,  matters  are  progressing  rapidlv,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Technical  Institute  there  has  now  in  hand  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  large  and  commodious  buildings  containing  a^f uU  comj)lement  of 
workshops,  studios,  class-rooms,  and  laboratories,  suitably  furnished  and 
fitted  up  tor  purposes  of  technical  instruction  in  the,  various  industries, 
crafts  and  employments  in  Dundee  and  the  surrounding  districts.  A 
suitable  site  of  considerable  area  has  been  secured  in  a  mncn  more  central 
and  convenient  situation  than  the  present  Institute,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  proposed  new  central  Institution  will  be  proceeded  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"  The  need  for  a  new  Technical  Institute  in  Dundee  i^a  very  pressing  one, 
the  present  buildings  being  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  rational  technical  instruction.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  relieve 
the  congestion  by  the  arrangement  come  to  last  year  with  the  Dundee 
School  Board,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  more  elementary  work 
formerly  done  in  the  Technical  Institute  is  now  transferred  to  the  continua- 
tion classes  under  the  School  Board,  thus  freeing  the  Institute  to  fulfil  more 
fully  its  proper  function  of  providing  the  more  advanced  instruction  which 
onl  V  a  Central  Institution  can  adequately  supply.  A  still  closer  correlation 
is  desirable  between  the  two  authorities  wliose  spheres  of  influence  are 
clearly  enough  defined.  The  publication  of  a  joint  syllabus,  showing 
clearly  the  unity  of  the  whole  system  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
in  the  district,  and  a  strong  measure  of  concerted  support  from  the  various 
employers  in  town,  would  do  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  technical 
education  and  industrial  progress  in  Dundee  and  its  neighbourhood." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  one  or  two  observations 
suggested  by  my  own  personal  experience.  There  can,  in  the 
first  place,  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  distinctly  utilitarian 
subjects,  that  is,  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils  such  as  Book-keepmg,  Shorthand, 
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Beieaice  and  Art  Subjects,  Sec.,  are  highly  appreciated,  and  are 
taught  with  conspicuous  success.  The  pupils,  also,  coming  to 
these  classes  with  definite  practical  aims,  are  earnest,  attentive, 
and  industrious.  This  favourable  verdict  applies  to  the  distinc- 
tively feminine  subjects,  such  as  Cookery  ana  Dressmaking.  As 
already  indicated,  however,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  of  teach- 
ing Dressmaking  more  with  reference  to  the  immediate  personal 
requirements  of  the  pupils  than  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
subject  As  regards  Cookery  also,  one  sometimes  sees  middle- 
aged  ladies,  in  good  circumstances,  availing  themselves  of  the 
instruction  given,  or  sending  their  domestic  servants  to  the  class ; 
occasionally,  no  doubt,  from  a  kindly  personal  interest  in  the 
future  welmre  of  their  servants ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  to 
relieva  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  training  these  young  women 
or  of  making  them  more  efficient  in  the  domestic  sphere. 

As  r^ards  those  subjects  which  are  not  of  a  technical  character, 
such  as  English,  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Geography,  &c.,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  to  make  the  Continuation  Class  a 
mere  replica  of  the  day  school  in  such  subjects.  This  tendency 
is  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  serious  leakage  of  knowledge  and 
loss  of  expertness,  which  so  generally  result  from  the  cessation  of 
attendance  at  school ;  but  youn^  lads  and  young  women  naturally 
find  it  humiliating  to  be  reduced  once  more  to  the  condition  of 
school  children;  they  have  become  more  self-conscious,  their 
ignorance  or  blundering  wounds  their  self-esteem,  and  they  are 
httle  likely  to  be  attracted  by  a  course  of  teaching  which  presents 
no  novel  features.  It  is  precisely  those  most  accessible  to  such 
impressions  whom  we  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Continuation 
Class ;  and  a  ju  licious  teacher  will  endeavour  to  adapt  the 
character  of  the  instruction  to  such  pupils.  In  English,  for 
example,  interesting  reading-matter  will  be  chosen ;  the  teacher 
will  himself  frecjuently  read  passages  aloud  in  a  lively  and 
expressive  way,  will  make  appropriate  comments,  supply  necessary 
explanations,  and  so  inspire  nis  pupils  with  a  love  oi  reading,  and 
an  appreciation  of  good  literature.  Such  a  result  can  quite  well 
be  acnieved  without  expecting  or  requiring  the  pupils  to  be 
"  word-perfect  *'  in  their  reading,  just  as  a  student  of  French  or 
German  may  understand  a  passage,  and  be  conscious  of  its  beauty, 
even  though  here  and  there  an  unfamiliar  word  may  not  jdeld  to 
his  mind  its  full  meaning  or  suggestiveness.  In  most  cases  the 
teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Continuation  Class  is  practical,  and 
deals  with  concrete  applications  in  themselves  both  usefiil  and 
interesting ;  but  one  sometimes  sees  on  the  blackboard  clots  of 
vulgar  fractions  proposed  for  solution,  or  questions  in  compoimd 
proportion  involving  relations  and  conceptions  totally  ahen  to 
ordinary  human  experience.  Mental  Arithmetic  also  does  not 
receive  the  reauisite  amount  of  attention.  In  the  teaching  of 
Geography  we  nave  generally  the  same  dreary  round  of  map-study ; 
and  even  m  commercial  Geography  the  enumeration  of  natural 
products  is  rarely  combined  with  pictorial  representations  of 
these  products  in  their  uncommercial  form,  or  with  the 
physiograpbical  conditions  involved  in  their  provenance  and 
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^owth.  Why  should  not  Geography  in  the  Continuation  Class 
be  largely  taught  by  means  of  Uie  magic  lantern  ?  The  expeoge 
would  not  be  serious,  and  such  a  method  would  invest  the  subject 
with  an  attraction  which  would  have  a  most  fayourable  effect 
upon  the  influx  of  pupils.  In  the  more  technical  group  of 
subjects  special  difficulty  attends  the  teaching  of  Commercial 
Correspondence  in  French  or  German.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
found  that  the  pupils  have  so  meagre  a  knowledge  of  gramme 
that  they  are  unaole  to  express  correctly  details  or  operationB 
which  deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  cUchSs  which  they  have 
acquired ;  and  probably  this  subject  is  most  Ukely  to  be  nrofitably 
tai^ht  in  stages,  except  in  cases  where  the  pupils  alreaay  possess 
a  good  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan^age  in  q uestioa  The 
success  of  the  ''  utilitarian  *'  subjects  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  matter 
for  profound  satis&ction,  as  affecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
of  tne  future  clerk  or  artisan ;  but  one  would  like  to  see  developed 
to  a  much  larger  extent  the  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  desire  for  mental  improvement  for  which  there  is  ample  scope 
in  the  Code.  Man  does  not  Uve  by  bread  alone,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  sesthetic  feelii^  need  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Continuation  School  In  this  connection  the  teaching  of  Singing 
may  be  mentioned.  When  it  is  taught — and  the  cases  are 
unfortunately  few — the  refining  influence  which  it  imparts  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  excites  have  been  cheeringly  manifest. 

Some  concluding  remarks  fall  to  be  made  regarding  the  work 
done  by  Central  Institutions  in  connection  with  Science  and  Art 
classes. 

1.  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art,  Aberdeen. 

In  this  institution  both  Day  and  Evening  classes  are  held.  In 
terms  of  the  agreement  made  in  June,  1903,  Elementary  classes  in 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board  Schools ; 
Intermediate  classes  are  conducted  in  Gordon*s  College,  the  High 
School  for  Girls  and  the  new  Higher  Grade  School,  for  all  of 
which  the  School  Board  has  undertaken  responsibility ;  while  the 
Governors  of  Gordon's  College,  as  managers  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tution, are  responsible  for  the  advanced  stages  of  Literature^ 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Art.  The  Evening  cluSses  fall  into  three 
Commercial  well-defined  groups:  Commercial  Courses,  Industrial  Courses, 
Courses.  ^^^  courses  in  pure  Art.  During  last  session  there  have  been  228 
students  in  the  first  group,  577  m  the  second,  and  167  in  the 
third.  In  the  Commercial  Courses  some  improvements  have  been 
effected  by  a  closer  adaptation  to  mercantile  requirements  in  the 
subjects  of  French  and  German,  by  an  increase  of  the  time  riven 
to  Accounting,  by  a  more  effective  subdivision  of  the  Shorthand 
classes,  and  by  the  provision  of  instruction  in  Commercial  Law  by 
means  of  professorial  lectures. 

Industrial         The  Industrial  Courses  have  suffered  from  the  prevailing  in- 
Courses.       dustrial  depression,  especially  as  regards  the  classes  related  to  the 
building  and  allied  tradea    Nevermeless,  there  has  been  develop- 
ment in  the  subject  of  Building  Construction,  in  the  course  for 
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CSvil  En^neers,  and  in  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  with  highly 
beneficial  results.  The  saccess  ot  the  several  courses  in  connec- 
tion with  this  institution  has  givcm  impetus  to  the  demand  for  a 
Technical  CoU^e  in  Aberdeen  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  Need  for  a 
North  of  Scotland.  Such  a  College  would  provide  the  uiuoh-  Technical 
needed  accommodation  for  Evming  classes,  particidarly  as  r^ards  ^^'®^®- 
laboratory  practice  and  research.  But  while  these  ertemaf  and 
material  conditions  will  in  all  probability  be  ere  long  realised, 
the  recinisite  arrangements  for  such  a  d^ree  of  preliminary 
educational  attainments  on  the  part  of  students  as  will  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  advanced  instruction  contemplated  will 
demand  the  oi^nisation  of  appropriate  instruction  in  the  Day 
and  Continuation  Schools  according  to  some  well-graded  scheme. 
I  may  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  arrangements  made 
with  this  view  by  the  Dundee  School  Board,  and  already  ex- 
plained in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report. 

2.  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  constitution,  aims,  and  operations  of  this  College  have 
been  fully  stated  in  last  year's  blue-book,  pp.  768-771,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  indicate  the  pogress  and  development  of  the 
work  in  this  important  institution.     As  regards  the  Day  classes  Day  Clasaes. 
which  provide  for  instruction  in  all  the  practical  details  and 
theoretical  principles  of  Agriculture,  there  were    during  last 
session  435  enrolments  and  43  students,  as  compared  witn  131 
enrolments  and  34  students  during  the  previous  session.    As  a 
result,  6  students  took  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  (Agriculture),  2  students 
took  the  diploma  in  Agriculture,  and  2  students  passed  the 
examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture.      This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  College,  a 
month's  course  of  {>ractical  instruction  for  those  engagea  in 
&rming  has  been  instituted.    This  course  was  attended  by  125  Farmers' 
students,  and,  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  they  took  in  their  GourBe. 
work,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  termed,  "  The 
North  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  Students*  Association," 
During  the  session  an  Evening  class  for  A^cultural  Chemistry  was  Agricultural 
held  two  evenings  a  week,  and  was  attenaed  by  22  students.     The  Cnemistry. 
extension  lectures  have  numbered  822,  as  compared  with  488  Extension 
during  the  previous  session,  and  these  lectures  were  attended  by  Lectures. 
35^71  persons,  as  compared  with  23,512  during  the  previous 
session,     A  very  interesting  development  of  the  lectures  and 
field  demonstrations  organised  by  the  governors  has  been  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Crofter  districts  within  the  sphere  of  operations. 
Practical  demonstrations  also  in  stock-judgmg,  carried  out  by  gtock- 
means  of  Saturday  excursions  to  breeding  establishments,  have  judging, 
supplemented  and  given  effect  to   the  theoretical  instruction 
imparted  in  the  class-room.    The  College  also  exercises  advisory  Advisory 
functions,  which  are  steadily  embracing  a  wider  range  and  are  functions, 
being  increasingly  appreciated. 
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3.  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 

The  students  attending  this  institution  number  this  session 

1,021,  or  17  more  than  in  the  former  session.    Nearly  one-half 

of  these  students  have  taken  engineering,  one-fourth  are  engaged 

in  building  trades,  150  are  from  the  jute  mills,  and  the  remainder 

consists  of  art  students,  *dru^sts,  naral  architects,  telegraphists. 

Engineering  etc.     There  is  a  four  years    course  in  Engineering,  and   100 

Courses.        students  have  attended  electrical  classes,  while  40  students  have 

received  instruction  in  the  mechanical  details    of   electrical 

installation;  owing,  however,  to  want  of  accommodation,  no 

Courses  for   dynamos  are  in  use.     The  courses  for  the  building  trade  are 

the  Building  somewhat  general  in  their  scope  in  consequence  of  the  diversity 

Trades.         of  the  trades  represented,  but  after  the  first  year  the  students  are 

taught  in  groups  for  the  greater  specialisation  of  the  instruction. 

Art  is  taught  only  in  its  apnlied  forms,  and  there  are  no  classes 

for  painting  or  sculpture.     The  usefulness  of  this  institution  is 

Lack  of        greatly  hampered   oy  totally  inadequate  accommodation  and 

accommoda  an  imperfect  supply  of  apparatus  for  electrical  engineerii^.     It 

tion,  etc.       is  hoped  that  these  defects  may  soon  be  rectifiea,  and  if  this 

w^ere  done,  and  the  institution  placed  upon  a  proper  ba^s  of 

complete  equipment,  its  importance  and  usefulness   would  be 

increased  by  its  indopendent  granting  of  diplomas  to  successful 

students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN. 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  tJie  Committee  of  Council* 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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CONTINUATION    GLASSES. 

Session  1905-1906. 


SUBJECTS    OF    INSTKUCTION. 


DIVISION    I. 


The  students  in  this  Division  wove  instructed  in  English— .reading, 
spelling  and  oompositton ;  Anthmetic,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
feUowiag  :^-Drawing,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Kaimf ledge :  and  for 
girls,  Needlework,  Cookery,  Laundry  Work. 


DIVISION  11. 

Symbols  used  in  Table  1  (page  774),  to  designate  Subjects  or 
Courses  In  this  Division  the  Subjects  have  been  m>uped  under  the 
various  Subheads  of  Article  14  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 


Subject. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Snbjeot. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Subhead  A 

English 

Geography          

History 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citiaen 

LiteratiiTe           

Political  Economy 

Subhead  B. 

French 

Qaelic        

German 

Greek        

e. 

f: 

0. 

1. 
P- 

f. 

ga. 
g- 
gr. 

Subhead  B. 
Latin       

Subhead  C. 

Book-keeping 

Business  Frocedure     . . 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Correspondence.. 
Commercial  French 
Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  German   .. 

Handwriting 

Shorthand          

Typewriting 

b. 

P- 
a. 
c. 
f. 
g- 
gn. 
w. 

B. 
t. 

31 
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Division  U^'HOOfUintisd. 


Subject. 


Subjeofc. 


Subhead  D. 

Art  ••        ••        •  • 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS  CONDUCTED  UNDER 
ARTICLE  87  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  CLASS  CODE. 


Reports  received  by  the  Department  from  the  authorities  of 
the  undermentioned  ten  Institutions  as  to  the  operations  of  each 
Institution  during  the  Session  1905-1906,  together  with  Special 
Reports  on  the  work  of  various  institutions  by  Examiners 
nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Department. 
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1.    Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  CoUege  of 

Agriculture 821 

II.    Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School 

of  Art 823 
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IV.  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  CoU^e  of 
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VI.  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Collie  838 

VII.  Glasgow  AthensDum  Commercial  College          *-  865 

VIII.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 857 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  1905-1906. 


L— Abebdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 

AOKICITLTURE. 


The  various  branches  of  wc»rk  carried  on  by  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of 
Scotland  Colleffe  of  Agriculture  in  the  Session  1906-06,  were  fully  taken 
advantage  of,  there  having  been  a  large  increase  to  the  attendance  of  those 
receiving  agricultural  instruction  both  at  the  Central  and  Extension 
Classes. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes : — 

Day  Classes. 

Agriculture 16 

Agricultural  Economics              -  12 

Surveying  and  field  Engineering  17 

Seed  Testing       ...        -  20 

AKriculturflJEnnneering    -       .  3 

Agricultural  Book-keeping  -       -  10 

Agricultural  Chemistry      -        -  8 

Preparatory  Chemistry       -        -  22 

Organic  Chemistry      ...  6 

Veterinary  Hygiene    -       -       -  19 

Bacteriology       -       -        -       -  4 

Agricultural  Botany  17 

Preparat(Mry  Botany    -       -       •  17 

Agncultural  Zoology  -        -        -  15 

Prepanitor^  Zoology  -        -       -  17 

Stock-judging     -        -        -        .  32 

Total  class  enrolments  -      235 
Number  of  students      -       43 

The  conduct^  attendance  and  progress  of  the  students  were  reported  as 
bi^y  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the  examinations,  six  students 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.,  (Agriculture),  two  students 
took  their  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  and  two  pEissed  the  examination  for  the 
National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Farmers'  Class. 

The  Qovemors,  for  the  first  time  since  the  college  was  instituted,  made 
arrangements  for  giving  a  month's  course  of  practical  instruction  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  a^cultural  pursuits.  The  subiects  of  instruction 
included  Agriculture,  i,e,,  soils,  improvement  of  soils,  liming,  rotations, 
cultivation,  hay  and  pasture;  Agricultural  Chemistrv,  i.^.,  manures 
and  manuring,  milk  testing  and  the  chemistry  of  dairy  products; 
Veterinary  Hygiene,  i.a.,  care  of  animals  in  health  and  disease,  structure 
of  bodv,  first  aids,  disease,  sound  and  unsound  horses,  horse-shoeing; 
Agricultural  Botany,  i.c.,  the  parts  of  a  seedling,  growth,  conditions 
required  for  healthy  growth,  modes  of  nutrition,  &c.  One  hundred 
and  twentv-five  students — farmers,  farmers'  sons,  and  farm  servants — 
were  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance  was  not  less  than  112  for  the 
four  weeks  the  course  lasted.  At  the  close  of  these  classes  the  students 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  which  has  been  named  the 
North  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  Students'  Association  for  the 
purpose  ol  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  farming  community  and 
the  practical  work  of  the  college.  The  membership  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  College  Students'  Association  numbers  126. 
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During  the  session  an  Evening  Class  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  held 
two  evenings  a  week.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  included  soils  and 
their  properties  j  the  composition  and  properties  of  manures,  feeding  stuffs, 
antiseptics  and  insecticides j  the  composition  and  manurial  requirement  of 
crops ;  dairy  chemistry.    Number  of  students,  twenty-two. 

Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  year,  822  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on  Agricul- 
turCj  Agricultural  Chemistry  (manures  and  manuring  and  foods  and 
feeding  stuffs^  Veterinanr  Hygiene,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Instruction, 
Agricultural  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  Gardening.  The  number  of  lectures 
and  the  total  attendance  counting  by  counties  were  as  follows  : — 

Number  of        Atten- 

Aberdeen  -        -       - 
City  of  Aberdeen 
Kincardine 
Banff- 
Elgin- 
Nairn 

Inverness  -       -       - 
Ross-shire  -       -       - 


Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  prospectus. 

Experiments  and  Demonstrations. 

Field  experiments  recommended  by  the  staff  and  approved  by  the 
Governors,  were  conducted  at  74  centres  during  the  year,  full  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  prospectus.  In  the  summer  ana  autumn  months^ 
some  forty  demonstrations,  explanatory  of  the  scheme  of  experiments  and 
effect  produced  by  methods  of  cultivation,  manuring,  and  seeding  followed 
were  held.  The  value  of  these  demonstrations  in  conjunction  with  the 
winter  extension  lectures  has  been  proved  by  the  interest  they  have 
aroused  and  the  greater  sympathy  generally  shown  towards  the  work  of 
the  college  by  the  agricultural  community.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
have  also  been  held  among  the  crofters  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Ross,  where  experiments  suitable  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  cultivators 
have  been  carried  out.  The  field  trials  carried  out  by  the  college  in  the 
crofter  districts  have  shown  that  a  more  systematic  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  could  be  put  in  operation  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  but  in  the  meantime  the  operations  of  the  college  in 
this  direction  are  confined  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

Stock-Judgin(;  Classes. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  farming  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Gk)vernors,  reco^ising  the  value  to  young  men  about  to 
enter  upon  an  agricultural  profession,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  princii>les  of 
the  breedinjg,  rearing,  and  feeding  of  farm  live-stock,  have,  in  addition  to 
the  theoretical  instruction  provided  in  the  class-room,  organised  a  system 
of  practical  demonstrations  and  stock-judging  competitions  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students.  They  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  work,  and  the  Saturday  excursions  to  herds, 
studs  and  flocks  of  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  form  a  pleasant  break  to 
the  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week  of  the  class-room  and  laboratory. 
The  students  are  first  of  all  instructed,  by  practical  judges,  in  the 
characteristics  and  points  of  different  breed.s.  and  when  they  have  been 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  craft  of  judging,  tney  are  advanced  a  stage  and 
set  to  a  competitive  trial  of  skill  in  stock-judging  in  which  their  decisions 
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ate  tested  by  that  of  the  expert  judges.  During  the  year  a  variety  oi 
breeds  wece  aemoDstorated  on  tor  tke  training  and  familiansing  the  students 
with  the  beat  types  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  some  twelve  visitations 
being  mode  to  notable  breeding  establishments  in  the  course  of  the 
session. 

Advisoby. 

Inquiries  on  questions  of  agricultural  theory  and  practice  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  such  an  extensive  system  of  extension  lectures,  experiments 
and  demonstrations  as  is  carried  on  by  the  college,  are  steadily  increasing. 
When  feasible,  farms  have  been  visited  and  in  every  case  queries  which 
have  been  submitted  have  been  answered  by  letter.  No  fewer  than  230 
samples  of  seeds  were  received  and  reported  on  during  the  year.  The 
scheme  which  was  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  testing  milk 
for  farmers  at  a  nominal  fee  was  put  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  13  samples  were  dealt  witn. 


II.— Aberdeen  Gordon's  CJolleqe  and  Grays  School  of  Art. 


(Rbport  by  the  Head  Master.) 

The  Central  Institution  includes  the  day  classes  in  the  Bchool  of  Art 
and  the  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  combined  with  the  advanced 
evening  classes  in  Gordon's  (College,  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  Special  Minute  under  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  come  to  in  June,  1903,  with 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  School  Board  of  Aberdeen,  as 
to  carrying  on  the  evening  classes  of  the  city  on  a  common  plan,  elemen- 
tary classes  in  Commerce,  Science  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board's 
schools,  and  intermediate  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  and  in  the  new  Higher  Grade  School.  For  all  these  the  School 
Board  undertake  responsibility,  while  the  Governors  become  Managers  of 
a  Oootral  Institution  devoting  itself  entirely  to  the  advanced  stages  of 
literature.  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art. 

L— Day  Classes— Gray's  School  op  Art. 

The  scheme  of  reorganisation  adopted  by  the  Governors  four  years  ago  has 
now  become  effective.  Briefly  stated,  the  scheme  meant  the  establishment 
of  a  curriculum  in  the  school  extending  to  four  years,  and  including  (a)  a  two 
years'  course  of  Art  training  on  sound  general  lines,  and  (b)  a  two  years' 
couise  of  specialised  training  in  one  of  the  three  main  branches — Painting, 
Design,  ana  Sculpture.  Each  of  these  branches  is  under  the  care  of  a 
specially  qjuJifiedinstructor.  The  classes  in  Painting  are  under  the  charge 
of  John  M.  Aiken,  A.R.C.A. ;  in  Design  under  the  charge  of  Arthur  h. 
Payne,  A.E.C^ ;  and  in  Sculpture  under  the  charge  of  Sidney  Boyes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes  of  the  first  year  was 
16,  of  the  second  year  13,  of  the  third  year  14,  and  of  the  fourth  year  14. 
By  an  arrangement  made  vdth  the  Architects'  Society  (Aberdeen),  8  first- 
year  apprentices  attended  special  classes  in  Drawing  every  forenoon.  The 
total  number  of  individual  students  in  the  day  classes  of  the  school  for 
session  1905-6  was  65,  as  compared  with  61  in  1904-5  and  54  in  1903-4 ; 
32  students  took  the  full  course,  as  compared  with  24  in  1904-5  and  17 
in  1903-4.  Seven  students  have  been  recommended  for  the  Diploma  of  the 
school  as  having  completed  with  credit  the  full  four  years'  course. 

Both  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art  were  visited  by  Sir  R. 
Bowand  ^derson  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  his 
valuable  and  encouraging  Report  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive, 
the  closest  attention. 

Six  scholaiahips  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  the  most 
difltinguished  students— two  in  each  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
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In  every  case  the  ai^rd  has  been  made  on  the  result  ot  the  whole  yecw^a 
work.  In  order  to  encourage  advanced  study,  it  has  bMn  decided  to 
receive  as  free  students  of  the  school  for  seesion  1906-7  fdl  those  students 
who  at  the  close  of  session  1905-6  were  awarded  the  di|'lom& 

II.— Evening  CLAJ5SSs—Gk)KD0N's  Collbge  and  Gray's  School  op  Art. 

The  classes  carried  on  during  session  1905-6  coincided  fairly  nearly  with 
those  carried  on  in  session  1904-5.  Various  minor  improvements  were 
carried  out.  For  example,  the  Commercial  Courses  were  considerably  altered 
in  their  composition,  notably  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages  (French  and 
Qerman),  wnere  a  distinct  effort  was  made  to  bring  these  subjects  into 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  reuuirements  of  young  men  actually 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Tne  time  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Accounting  was  increased  from  one  hour  to  three  hours  per  week,  while 
the  class  in  Shorthand  w«b  subdivided  so  as  to  secure  more  direct  instruc- 
tion in  fairly  high  rates  of  speed — 100  to  140  words  per  minute.  These 
changes  have  made  distinctly  for  efficiency.  The  value  of  the  courses  has 
been  further  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  Com- 
mercial Law  delivered  by  Mr.  Blacklaw,  the  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Industrial  Courses  have  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  the  persistence  of  the  wave  of  industrial  depression. 
The  ill  effects  are  most  marked  in  the  courses  for  Builders  and  allied 
trades,  such  as  Painters,  Plumbers,  etc.  Notwithstanding  adverse  circum- 
stances, a  good  class  was  formed  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  sta^  of 
Building  Construction,  composed  of  excellent  men,  who  evidently  as  dulled 
workmen  had  been  able  to  retain  good  places  in  their  trade.  The  course 
for  Civil  Engineers  was  strengthened  by  tne  addition  of  a  class  in  Strength 
and  Elasticity  of  Materials,  and  by  including  a  double  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Design  of  Structures.  A  distinct  advance  was  made  in  the  teaching 
of  Chemistry  by  creating  a  new  class  in  Advanced  and  Applied  Chemistry. 
This  class  called  out  a  considerable  number  of  able  students  directly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  their  everyday  work.  The  Chemistiy  Depart- 
ment was  visited  by  Dr.  Dobbie,  F.E.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  whose  criticism  ana  advice  have  been  found  most  helpftd. 

It  is  now  patent  that  the  arrangements  made  three  years  ago  for 
advanced  work  are  fully  justified,  and  that  a  point  has  been  suready 
reached  when  further  development  is  pressingly  required.  Not  only  is 
advanced  work  appreciated  by  the  students,  but  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  able  to  take  advanta^  of  higher  work  is  evident.  Thus,  in  the 
winter  session  the  number  of  individual  students  in  attendance  was  700,  as 
against  600  in  the  previous  session,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  number 
of  class  enrolments.  The  average  attendance  for  November,  December, 
January,  and  February  was  889,  836,  727,  712  respectively,  as  against  788, 
636,  650,  615  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  session. 

The  movement  now  on  foot  for  building  a  Technical  College  in  Aber- 
deen adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  North  of  Scotland  has  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  Not  only  are  day  classes  urgenilY  required  for 
advanced  technical  education,  but  in  evening  classes  accommodation  is  sadly 
lacking,  especially  for  laboratory  practice  and  research.  While  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  great  problems  of  accommodation,  sti^^,  and  equip- 
ment will  soon  be  dealt  with,  there  are  certain  other  problems  so  near^ 
related  to  the  advancement  of  Technical  Education  that  it  cannot  but  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  dealt  wiUi  simultaneously.  For  example,  the 
question  of  preceding  general  education  is  one  of  urgency.  The  great  mass 
of  students  who  seek  technical  instruction  in  evening  classes  suffer  from 
deficiencies  in  previous  education.  It  is  true  that  from  certain  subjects 
even  those  students  who  have  had  the  ill-fortune  to  leave  the  d&v  school 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  derive  immense  benefit,  but  certain  other 
subjects  of  both  Commercial  and  Industrial  Education  must,  especially  in 
their  jkdvanced  and  really  valuable  stages,  remain  for  ever  shut  to  the 
student  of  average  ability  who  has  left  tne  day  school  early.  A  single 
instance  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.    In  the  Mechanical  Engineermg 
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Course  we  find  that  normally  from  260  to  300  students  enrol  in  each  of  the 
seeond  mhI  third  years,  but  that  in  the  fourth  year  only  from  70  to  80  enrol. 
and  in  the  fifth  year  only  90.  Only^  4  students  were  last  session  found 
quaKfied  for  the  highest  stase  of  Mathematics,  and  these  were  known  to  me 
as  having  been  students  of  advanced  classes  in  day  sdiools  (secondary), 
holding  Ceaving  Certificates  in  Science  and  in  Higher  Mathematics.  The 
value  of  the  work  of  the  class  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  numbers  : 
and,  judged  by  its  quality,  it  is  indeed  high. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  educational  question  of  the  hour  is  that  of 
Industrial  Education,  and  that  any  system  devised  for  the  purpose  must 
be  rooted  well  into  the  elementary  school  or  some  schools  specialty  devoted 
to  the  {purpose,  and  not  left  to  be  entered  upon  at  any  indefinite  date  after 
the  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance  has  been  reached. 

Another  aspect  of  the  ijuestion  of  supreme  importance  is  the  attitude  of 
employers  towards  technical  education.  I  am  aware  of  numerous  individual 
cases  of  encouragement  {^ven  by  employers  to  apprentices,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  organised  and  well -understood  plan  adopted  whereby 
apprentices  might  come  to  regard  attendance  at  evening  classes  as  a 
necessary  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  work  of  the  Mechanical 
Society,  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion is  naving  a  good  effect  on  technical  education  in  the  evening  classes  of 
the  institution. 


Gray's  School  of  Art. 


Da.t  Classes. 


CtTRRICCLUM. 

First  Tear. 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching      -        -  9   hours  per  week. 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 6  „ 

3.  Geometry li  „ 

4.  Modelling 6  „ 

5.  Painting 7i  „ 

Total       ....  30              „ 

Second  Year, 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching      -       -  ii  hours  per  week. 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 6  „ 

3.  Historic  Art li  „ 

4.  Modelling 44  „        • 

6.  Fainting 6  „ 

6.  Dmwing  from  Antique 3  „ 

7   Drawing  from  Life 4J  „ 

Total       ...        -  30  „ 

Third  and  Fovrtk  Years, 

Advanced  (Specialised)  Departments. 

(a)  PAiNTmo. 

L  Painting 9  hours  per  week. 

2.  Design 6  „ 

3.  tirawing,  Antique 3  „ 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life-       .       -        -       -  9  „ 

5.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life  -        .       -       -       -  3  „ 

Total       ....  30  „ 
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(6)  DESIGiN. 


1.  Design-       • 15  boura  per  week. 

2.  DrawuigfromAnti^ae        .       .       *       .       «         3  .  „i 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life        ...       *         9  „ 

4.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life 3  „ 

Total       ....  30  , 

(c)  Sculpture. 

1.  Drawing  and  ModeUing 12  hours  per  week. 

2.  Modelling^  Antique  or  Life 3  „ 

3.  Drawing  from  Aiitique        .        .        -        .        -         6  „ 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life        ...         9  „ 

Total       ....  30  n 


Qobdon'b  Collbgs  akd  Q&at*8  School  of  Art. 
Eyxning  CiJuasBs. 

daw 
Colixwi  of  Imtmction.  Im^lnMnt 

L  COMMEKCIAL  COUBSSS 228 

n.  IlTDUBTBIAL  COUBSBS  : 

1.  Mechanical  Engineers 149 

2.  Electrical  Engineers 28 

3.  Civil  Engineers 89 

4.  Architects 82 

6.  Builders 45 

6.  Stonecutters ...  78 

7.  Wood  Carvers 14 

8.  Ptdnters  and  Decorators 34 

9.  Plumbers-       ...               7 

10.  Cabinetmakers 21 

11.  Lithographers  and  Engravers 29 

12.  Techmeal  Chemistry 21 

in  Pork  Art 167 

rV.  SArrtTRDAT  Classis. 

AssiBtant  and  Certificated  Teachers 46 

Pupil  Teachers 17 

Pamting 13 

V.  Summer  Sbssion— (Art). 

Nature  Study 48 

Design  (Decorators) 15 

,,      (Stonecutters) 11 

Modelling 22 

Lettering 19 

Landscape  Drawing 13 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 13 

Painting  from  StiU  Life      -       .                       .       .       .  n 
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(a)  Ck>iauRciAi.  Courses  (Focnth'SW  of  Courses). 
._  ,8pbi«^«rfIpttniottoiL  **f?5kr 

1.  Mathematics  A  Lower Qrade   -       -  .     -   .    -       -^    '-  .  3 

.,  B  Higher  Qrade   -       -.    -  -  -  ;8 

2.  Book-keeping 3 

3.  Commercial  History  and  Geography 1 

4.  English  B  Lower  Grade 2 

„  A  Higher  Grade 2 

6.  French  A  Literary  -       - 2 

„  B  Commercial     -       -       -       •       -       -  2 

6.  German         A  Literary '2 

„  B  Commercial 2 

7.  Latin  A  Lower  Grade 2 

.,  B  Higher  Grade  - 2 

8.  Shorthand      A  (70-100  words) 2 

„  B  (100-140  words) 2 

d.  Commercial  Law 1 

(6)  Industrial  Courses  (Advanced  Stages  of  Science  and  Art). 

Applied  Mechanics 4 

Architecture. (Design)    -  ,  ^ 4 

^,  (History)   -     *  -       ......       .       .  2 

Building  Construction  - 4 

Cabinetmaking 2 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  -  - |  2 

Des^ -        -  4 

'„      (Painters)  - 6 

„      (Stonecutters)    -       -  8 

„      (Cabinetmakers)-       .....  -4 

Drawing  (Freehand,  Elem.) 4 

„       nPreehand,  Adv.)     -       -       -       *-       -       -       -  .4 

n       rrom  Antique 8 

„       from  Life 6 

„       from  Life  (Head) 2 

Electric  Lighting 1 

Geology  aiw  Mineralogy        ...  ...  2 

Geodesy 1 

Magnetism  and  Electricity    •  -        -        •  -  2 

Machine  Design 4 

Modelling -  -  14 

»        (Life) ....  4 

Nature  Study 


(i 


Practical  Mathematics   ■--.....  4 

Practical  Geometry -       -  .  2 

Plumbers' Work -        -       -  2J 

Steam 4 

Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials 1   . 

Structures      -       -       -       -       -        .■  \-  ;     •:-  -  '     3 

Technical  Chemistry .4 

Telegraphy    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Saturday  Classes.  r 

Painting 2 

Pupil  Teachers'  Drawing  Classes 4 

Teachers'  Drawing  Class 3 

Teachers'  Science  Class  -        -        -  :        - 
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SUVMBB  SBflSION— (Art). 

Nature  Stady  and  Outdoor  Sketching  -        -                .        .  4 

Design  (Stonecutters) .       -        .  ^4       . 

„      (Decorators) 4 

Modelling 4 

Lettering        ----- 2 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 4 

Painting  from  Still  Life fi 

Landscape  Painting -       Two  Af temcons 

Individual  Students. 

Day  Classes 65 

Evening  and  Saturday  Classes  (Winter  Session)    -        -        -  700 

„                  „                  (Summer  Session)  -        -        -  134 

Total    -        -  899 


Classes   foe   Teachers. 

1.  £xpbiubc£ntal  science. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  {urogress  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  eight. 

Copy  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  course  by  H.M,  Inspector,  Mr. 
Ewen  : — *'  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this  course.  Several  of 
the  students  were  University  graduates,  who  attended  with  a  view  to 
gaining  additional  experience  in  scientific  methods.'' 

2.  Drawing. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  progress  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  16  in  the  first  year 
and  12  in  the  second  year. 

Copy  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  course  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr. 
Ewen  : — "The  whole  work  of  this  class  has  been  faithfully  carried  on,  and 
much  interesting  work  has  been  done." 


III. — Dundee  Technical  Institute. 


The  Managers  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  beg  to  lay  before  Mv 
Lords  of  the  Education  Department  the  following  Report  of  the  work 
done  in  the  classes  under  their  control  during  the  Session  which  ended  on 
31st  July,  1906 : 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  from  September  1905,  till  June  1906, 
1,095  individuals  attended  the  Institute  classes :  being  an  advance  of 
seventy-four  on  the  number  in  the  preceding  school  year.  This  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  a  larger  attendance  in  two  classes  :  in  the  £3ementary 
Botany  Class  over  forty  enrolled,  and  in  the  Jute-spinning  Class  the 
attenoance  was  very  large. 

The  proportions  of  students  belon^ng  to  different  trades  was  similar  to 
that  noti(^  in  past  years  :  approximately  one  half  were  engineers,  one 
quarter  were  members  of  the  building  trades,  about  160  were  jute  workers 
and  the  remainder  were  teachers,  art  students,  naval  architects,  telegra* 
phists  and  druggists. 

The  work  done  was  also  similar  to  that  of  previous  years  although  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  practical  work  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  the  Engineering  course  of  studv,  the  students  of  the  first  vear  did  very 
creditable  work  in  the  Drawing  Classes,  in  Mensuration  ana  in  Machine 
Construction.  By  arrangement,  the  first  year  classes  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  by  the  School  board. 
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In  the  higher  clasaeA  of  the  En^neering  Couree,  laboratory  work  wa£ 
done  by  the  two  advanced  classes  in  Mefihanicn»  and  the  members  of  the 
two  higher  classes  in  Steam  carried  out  experiments  on  the  specific  heats 
of  materials,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  the  heating  values  of  coal,  and 
helped  with  the  experimental  tests  with  the  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  great  importance  of  this  practical  work  is  well  recognised  and  in  the 
new  Institute  abundant  provision  will  be  made  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
the  experimental  work  to  be  done  by  each  student. 

Taken  to(;ether,  the  reports  of  the  teachers  of  the  Engineering  Classes 
point  to  satisfactory  work  having  been  done  in  that  section  of  instruction. 
The  discipline  was  perfect,  the  attendance  good  and  the  home  exercises 
were  done  in  a  creditable  manner,  while  the  standard  of  the  work  was  kept 
as  high  as  could  be  forced  from  evening  students. 

With  regard  to  electrical  engineers :  these  attend,  in  addition  to  certain 
classes  of  the  course  for  mechanical  engineers,  the  classes  in  magnetism 
and  electricity  and  in  the  principles  of  electncal  engineering.  A  large 
number  attend  the  elementarjr  stages  of  the  electrical  classes,  but  very  few 
keep  on  to  a  third  year ;  and  it  is  realised  that  we  are  unable  at  present  to 
give  them  the  instruction  they  want.  This  section  of  our  work  requires  to 
be  ra-eatly  developed,  much  apparatus  must  be  acquired  and  provision 
made  for  practical  work  on  an  extenaive.  scale. 

In  the  classes  for  the  Building  trades  ;  the  higher  work  done  in  Building 
Construction  was  very  encouraging.  The  third  stage  class  was  larger  tiban  in 
any  former  year  and  a  fourth  stage  class  has  now  been  fomied.  The  numbers 
in  the  classes  for  plumbers  were  rather  under  the  average  of  past  years,  but 
the  attendance  in  the  cabinetmakers'  and  painters'  classes  and  the  dass  in 
carpentry  and  joinery  was  satisfactory. 

In  the  Textile  Classes  the  want  of  accommodation  has  amounted  to  a 
hardship.  The  first  year  leeture  classes  in  jute-s])inniQg  and  jute- weaving 
were  very  lar^e  and  could  have  been  divided  with  much  advantage,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  machinery  room,  where  the  space  was  so 
limited,  that,  although  the  students  were  taken  in  sections,  it  was  only 
possible  to  get  a  few  of  them  near  enough  to  the  machines  to  see  the  parts 
being  talked  about.  More  assistance  will  be  provided  infutur&so  that 
the  men  may  be  taken  in  a  number  of  smaller  sections ;  but  the  first  part 
of  the  new  Institute  to  be  built  ought  to  be  the  textile  department 

The  Art  Classes  and  the  classes  in  Chemistry,  Telemphy  and  Naval 
Architecture  were  satisfactory,  but  do  not  call  for  remark. 

Durinff  the  session  the  Institute  was  visited  by  three  special  inspectors 
sent  by  Uie  Department,  namely  :  Professor  Roberts  Beaumont  of  Leeds, 
for  Textile  workj  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie  for  Chemistry  and  Sir  Rowand 
Anderson  for  Architecture. 

Professor  Beaumon V^^ho  hajs  visited  the  Institute  on  several  occasions, 
saw  the  jute-weaving  Classes  at  work  and  gave  a  much  appreciated  address 
to  the  studenta  who  were  present.  He  reiK)rts  that  he  is  convinced  there 
is  scope  in  Dundee  for  an  important  Textile  School,  specialising  in  jute 
and  hnen  manufacture,  and  believes  the  only  hindrances  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  advanced  v/ork  to  be  the  present  meagre  accommodation  and  the 
want  of  looms  for  fi^re  weaving.  He  regarded  the  examples  in  design 
and  the  methods  of  treating  the  subjects  of  fabric  construction  and 
analysis  and  the  mechanism  of  weaving  as  satisfactory,  and  the  work  being 
done  by  the  advanced  students  as  of  a  good  standard. 

Dr.  Dobbie  was  very  pleased  with  the  accommodation  the  Chemistry 
students  were  favoured  with  in  the  laboratory  of  University 
College.  He  made  inquiries  regarding  the  occupations  of  the  chemistry 
students  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
specialised  lessons  for  different  groups  of  students,  but  he  found  Uiat  there 
were  no  groups  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  anything  but  a  general  course 
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of  instruction.  He  sog^ted  the  usefulness  of  a  laboratory  class  in 
Technological  Chemistry  m  which  analysisi  such  as  is  done  in  works,  with 
apparatus  of  works  description,  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  start- 
ing of  a  class  with  laboratory  instruction,  for  advanced  studoats  of 
engineering,  was  worthy  of  consideration.  These  are  valuable  suggestions 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
new  Institute  is  being  devised. 

Sir  Rowand  Anderson  insoected  the  art,  architecture  and  bmlding  con- 
struction classes,  and  the  classes  for  plumbers  and  house-painters.  (His 
remarks  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.) 

The  suggestions  of  these  special  inspectors,  more  especially  when  their 
experience  has  been  such  that  they  realise  what  a  lad  may  be  expected  to 
do  in  an  evening  class,  is  very  valuable  and  the  criticisms  of  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  special  subjects  are  most  stimulating  to  the  teachers  and 
demand  the  most  careful  consideration. 


IV.— Edinbuboh    and    East    of     Scotland    CSollbgb    of 

Agrigxtltubb. 


RiPOBT  ON  WOBK  FROM  MaT  1905— MaT  1906. 

The  session  just  finished  has  seen  a  most  important  development  of  the 
Edinburgh  Centre  for  Agricultural  Instruction.  A  conveniently  situated 
central  institation  hm  been  opened.  In  it  there  have  been  provided  dass- 
rooms  and  fully  equipped  Chemical,  Bacteriological,  and  Biological  Labor* 
atones,  as  wcdl  as  much  improved  accommodation  for  the  Conn^  Work  and 
^Administrative  departments.  ^ 

The  following  wore  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  :— 

Day  CukSBBS,  1905-06. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 21 

Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture 88 

General  Chemistry  (First  Year's  Course)  -        -       -       -       -       -  14 

„        (Practical) 14 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying     -        -       -               -       -       -  84 

Handicraft         -       •               -        .       -  6 

Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 10 

Natural  History  (Zoology) 11 

Geology 0 

General  Chemistry  (Second  Year's  Course) 11 

,               ^        (Practical) 11 

Agricultural  Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 81 

Agricultural  Chemistiy *10 

„        Engineenng  (Lectures  and  Practical)     .       -       -       -  7 

Veterinary  Science 14 

Bacteriolo^ 19 

Book-keeping ---33 

Forestry -       -  14 

Economics -.-  5 

Agricultural  Entomology -        -       -  84 

University  Lectures  in  Dairying 4 

Total  Class  Enrolment         -       -       -    *313 

Number  of  Students    -       -       -       -       68 
Farmers' Class 46 

Total  Number  of  Day  Students  -       -      113 

^  KxclttfllYe  of  fire  at  the  Univenlty. 
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BvBioKo  Classes. 

Agrictiltttre  fElementary) -  44 

„         (Advanced) 32 

Agiicmtural  Chemistry  (Lectures) .35 

I,                 „         (Practical) 29 

Yetennary  Science  (Horses) 38 

„             ,,        (Cattle) 32 

Agricultural  Natural  History 33 

HorticiiltiirB 66 

Foreitry 34 

Total  Class  Enrolments       -       -       -      333 

Number  of  Students     -       -       .       -      i85 

Total  Number  of  Students  attending  Central  Classes       -        -       -      298 

Several  students  have  now  completed  full  courses  of  three  years  in  the 
college,  and  six  of  them  have,  n^ter  examination,  been  awarded  the  college 
diploma. 

Teachebs'  Classes  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Day  School  Code. 

The  two  years'  course  in  Nature  Knowled^,  in  connection  with  which 
the  students  met  for  thvee  hours  once  a  montn,  and  which  was  attended  by 
76  students,  was  completed  during  the  past  session,  as  was  a^o  the  Nature 
Kno^edge  course  conducted  at  Selkirk  on  behalf  of  the  Selkirk  County 
0>uncil. 

A  course  in  School  Gkirdening,  in  which  the  practical  work  is  carried  on 
at  the  School  of  Cardening,  Corstorphine,  has  been  started  and  is  being 
attended  by  24  students. 

Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  Session  335  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Poultry-keeping  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  lectures  amounted  to  16,068,  or  an  average  of  48 
at  each  lecture. 

Full  detaOs  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  County  Work  Department,  systematic  courses 
in  Agricidture  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres :— 


First  Year's  Course. 

Centre. 

Number  of 
Meetlngfk 

Noniber 
SnroUed. 

St.  BosweUs 

15 

51 

Denholm  - 

15 

26 

Galashiels 

16 

23 

Earlston  - 

15 

40 

Eckford  - 

15 

34 

West  Linton 

15 

21 

Tillicoultry 

15 

17 

Total 


212 
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Systematic  Instruction  in  Fortothy. 


Claaaes  in  Forestry  were  condneted  at  the  following  centces  :~ 

Namber  of  Number 

Meetings.  BnroUed 


Ceofere. 


Haddington     -  -       12  28 

Kirkliston        -        -        -        12  25 

Perth        -        -        -        -        12  48 

Total    .       -  101 

Instruction  in  Dairying. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  Buttermaking  and  Dairying  were  conducted 
for  three  weeks  at  each  of  the  following  centres  : — 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Berwick**" 

Channelkirk  (Oxton)        ....  24 

Eyemouth 10 

Fife- 
Upper  Largo 22 

Salme 22 

Falkland 13 

Forfanhiie— 

Monikie 21 

Kirkbuddo 18 

Kirkden  (Bahnuir) 14 

Tannadice 12 

Kinroas— 

EinnesBwood 21 

Mid-Lothian- 

GknocNrse 8 

Edinburgh 24 

Roxburgh— 

Lanton     ...                       -  15 

Smailholm 23 

Kirkton 21 

Selkirk— 

Ashkirk 11 

Yarrowfeus       .        -       -               -       -  12 

West  Lothian- 
Broxburn  8 

Fauldhouse       -        -  *      -       -       -       -  12 

Linlithgow 12 

Total  number  of  pupils     323 

In  connection  with  the  Dairy  Classes,  at  most  of  the  centres,  practical 
instruction  was  given  in  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  poultry. 

Advisory. 

During  the  year  the  work  in  the  Advisory  Department  has  very  consider- 
ably increased,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  work  done  in  the  counties. 
Numerous  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  submitted  to  the  staff.  There  has 
been  a  steadv  growth  in  the  assistance  Riven  to  school  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  comrses  of  instruction  in  Nature  Knowledge  for  Rural 
School  Teachers,  advice  and  assistance  in  laying  out  school  gardens  and 
plots  have  been  given  in  several  cases ;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
tor  further  development  in  this  branch  of  the  college  work. 

Experiments. 

A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  yesr  at  52  centres  is 
given  in  the  College  Calends r. 
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v.— Edinbttroh  Hbriot-Watt  Collisge. 


(Report  by  the  Principal.) 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  evening  classes  was  3^539.  The 
previooB  session  there  were  3,741,  so  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  902 
students.  This  drop  in  numbers  is  accounted  for  by  the  transference  of  the 
agricultural  classes  to  the  new  bmldings  of  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture. 
Tne  class  entries  in  the  agricultural  classes  amounted  to  272.  Our  class 
entries  for  last  session  show  a  decrease  of  only  99,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  transference  of  the  agricultural  classas,  there  has  really  been  a  nett 
increase. 

As  the  loss  of  these  200  students  is  thus  accounted  for,  it  is  evident  that 
the  entrance  test  to  the  various  classes  is  no  longer  causing  the  numbers  of 
evening  students  to  diminish. 

6v  means  of  these  entrance  examinations  we  again  rejected  more  than  200 
students,  principally  in  the  elementary  commercial  classes.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  the  School 
board  evening  schools.  In  Commercial  Arithmetic  we  were  mrticularly 
severe,  only  54  being  admitted  to  this  class  out  of  over  100  applicants,  the 
idea  being  that  ordinary  commercial  arithmetic  can  be  learned  at  the  Board 
evening  schools,  and  that  our  class  in  that  subject  should  be  highly 
specialised. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  in  our  elementary 
classes  in  English^  Arithmetic,  Book-keeptuff,  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Shorthand,  Building  Construction,  and  Macnine  Construction,  one  half  ot 
the  students  come  from  public  elementary  schools  and  the  other  half  from 
the  secondary  schools.  It  is  very  evident  from  this  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  boys  coming  from  the  secondary  schools  and  entering  into  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  in  Edinburgh,  who  are  not  sufficiently  qualified 
on  leaving  school  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  in  these  subjects  in  the 
Heriot-Watt  College,  and  who  therefore  come  to  oar  elementary  claaaes^ 
This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  anv  new  arrangements  for  the  better 
co-ordination  of  our  work  with  that  of  the  School  Board. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  students  in  our 
higher  departments  again  shows  an  increase.  In  our  advanced  and  honours 
classes  we  have  had  932  entries  as  against  755  for  the  previous  session,  and 
it  is  evident  from  this  that  the  college  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  a 
higher  continuation  school,  doing  more  and  more  advanced  work,  and  leav- 
ing the  elementary  work  to  be  done  by  the  evening  schools. 

From  the  evening  students  we  received  in  fees  £1 ,594  as  against  £1,662  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  £68,  which  is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  the  agri- 
caltural  studrats.  In  the  day  college  we  received  £1,582, as  against,£l,637  for 
the  previous  session,  a  decrease  of  £55,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  Ipss  of  the 
agricidtural  students  in  the  day  chemistrv  classes  and  partly  to  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  da^  art  classes,  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  Governors  to  discontinue  the  Life  Class  and  limit  tne  work 
to  ordinary  drawing.  We  have  therefore  had  a  drop  in  the  total  amount 
taken  in  fees  of  £120,  and  this  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  we  have 
had  to  report  a  decrease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  college  has 
suffered  in  income  by  the  transference  of  the  aj^ricultural  classes,  as  we 
have  not  only  lost  in  fees,  but  have  lost  also  a  considerable  sum  as  grant  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  our  rooms,  a  sum  which  is  no  longer 
at  our  disposal.  The  loss  of  this  money  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  College  efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trust  for  the  work  of  the  college. 

The  most  important  departure  during  the  past  session  has  been  the  open- 
ing of  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of  Technical  Mycology,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Westergaara.  This  new  laboratory  is  being  liberally  supported  at 
present  by  contributions  from  the  various  trades  interested,  such  as  brewing , 
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distilling,  malting,  and  baking.  The  number  of  students  attending  has  been 
very  gratifying,  tne  class  entries  in  the  day  and  evening  classes  amounting 
to  thirty.  This  number  represents  all  that  the  new  laboratory  can 
accommodate.  Wo  are  making  new  arranf;ement8  which  will  increase  the 
accommodation  next  year.  The  forthcoming  calendar  of  the  college  will 
contain  a  complete  scheme  of  instruction  which  has  been  arranjged  for 
brewers'  apprentices,  and  has  been  received  with  approval  by  the  Edinburgh 
brewers. 

I  have  also  pleasure  in  reporting  that  besides  the  contributions  which  will 
guarantee  the  salary  of  the  lecturer  for  the  next  five  years,  Mr.  Robert 
M'Vitie  has  promised  to  present  us  with  ten  microscopes  at  £12  123.  each. 

Durinf^  the  year  the  new  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 
of  electrical  engineering  has  been  opened,  the  money  for  the  equipment  of 
which,  amounting  to  £1,000,  was  supplied  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  the 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

The  equipment  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories  has  also  been 
largel  jT  improved.  We  have  now  got  a  steam  turbine,  and  the  latest  types  of 
Qas,Oil,  and  Petrol  engines,  and  these  have  been  obtained  partly  by  presenta- 
tions to  the  college,  and  partly  by  the  purchase  of  new  machines  by  tne  Trust. 
Professor  Stanfiela  will  now  be  able  to  give  his  students  a  complete  training 
in  the  most  modern  types  of  Prime  Movers,  and,  in  addition,  he  is  busy 
erecting  a  gas-producing  plant  which  has  been  lent  to  the  college  for  a 
year,  so  that  his  students  will  be  able  to  study  the  latest  and  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  producing  power  from  coal. 

In  m^  report  of  last  year«  reference  was  made  to  the  difficulty  of  co- 
ordinating tne  work  of  the  Trade  and  Art  Classes.  In  the  new  calendar 
will  be  found  courses  of  study  for  those  engaged  in  the  artistic  trades. 
These  courses  of  study  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Riddel,  and  will  prove 
of  much  use  to  the  students  working  at  these  different  trades.  In  the  new 
calendar  will  also  be  found  for  the  first  time  a  special  portion  containing 
complete  courses  of  study  for  Mechanical  Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers, 
Chemists,  Miners,  Architects,  Printers,  and  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

During  the  past  year  two  Trade  Committees  have  come  into  existence, 
representative  of  the  Plumbing  Trade  and  the  Printing  Trades.  The  Plumb- 
ing Trade  Committee  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  have  many  meetings,  bat 
the  Printing  Trades  Committee  has  met  several  times,  and  various  sug^- 
tions  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  classes  in  the  college  which 
deal  with  printing  and  allied  trades. 

This  Committee  has  also  prepared  a  list  of  employers  of  the  city  who 
have  apprentices  attending  tne  college,  and  a  report  has  been  made  on  the 
work  done  by  these  apprentices.  It  has  been  arranged  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  the  firms  interested. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  this  Committee,  and  the  good  work  it  has  done 
in  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  of  Printing  and  the  allied  trades  in  the 
college,  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  such  trade  advisory  committees. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  arran^ments  have  been  made  for  the  housing 
of  the  Typographia  classes  next  winter.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement, 
the  management  of  the  classes  still  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Typographia. 
The  question  of  the  final  transference  ofthe  classes  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  announce  in  connection  with 
changes  in  the  college  staff,  but  it  is  verv  ^tifying  to  know  that  Mr. 
Alexander  Gray,  to  wnom  reference  was  made  m  last  year's  report,  has,  after 
carrj/ing  off  the  highest  honours  at  M*GiU  University,  obtained  an  excellent 
appointment  in  a  large  electrical  engineering  firm  in  the  States. 

During  the  year  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  research  work  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  staff  of  the  college,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

("On  the  Relation  between  Concentration  and 
Electrolytic  Conductivity  in  Concentrated  Aqueous 
Solutions."  {Transacti^mB  of  the  Royal  Sonety  of 
Edinburgh,) 
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(''Au  Accurate  Me^od  for  the  Meaaurfiinent  of 
Transport  Numbers  and  Ionic  velocities.  fRead 
before  Boyal  Society,  London,  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  K.C.B.) 

Dr  Deniaonand  f  "-A.  New  Method  for  the  Measurement  of  Hydrolysifl 
Tw  fi4^u  \  i^  Aqueous  Solution  baaed  on  a  Consideration  of  the 
ur.  Steele         [Motion  of  Ions."    (JourmU  of  Chemical  Sodefy.) 

Professor  Stanfield  read  a  paper  before  the  Roval  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
on  ^*Some  Additions  to  the  Experimental  Phnl  in  fthe  He«t  Engine 
Laboratory  at  the  Heriot-Watt  Cknlege.^'  Professor  Baily  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  on  the  new  Altematinff  Current 
Laboratory  of  the  College,  and  Professor  Baily  and  myself  read  a  paper, 
also  to  the  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  a  new  method  and  apparatus 
for  testing  varnishes. « 

For  the  diploma  examination  this  year,  Professor  Beare  and  Mr.  Mayor 
again  acted  as  Assessors,  and,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Mayor's  suggestion 
made  last  year,  he  and  Professor  Baily  had  a  meeting,  so  that  the  papers 
were  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  assessors  and  our  professors  before  being 
finally  drawn  up.  Two  candidates  have  been  awarded  the  diploma  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  one  candidate  has  been  awarded  the  diploma  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  one  candidate  has  obtained  both  di})lomas. 

The  tailors  are  very  anxious  that  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Biddel 
should  be  followed  up  bv  the  starting  of  a  practical  cIms  in  cutting.  The 
suggestion  is  an  admirable  one,  but  we  have  had  to  delay  further  consider- 
ation of  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  room.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  dass  would  be  welcomed  by  the  tailors  of  Edinburgh. 


EVENING   CLASSES. 
Dbtailbd  Stat£mxnt  of  Class  Entbus. 

L— Scientific  and  Technological  Classes. 

Machine  Construction  (Elem.,  95 ;  Adv.,'54) 129 

Applied  Mechanics  (Elem.,  98  ;  Adv.,  28  ;  Hons.,  17)        -        -        -  143 

Prime  Movers  (Elem.,  58 ;  Adv.,  18  ;  flons.,  10)        -        -        -        -  86 

Graphics 31 

Strength  of  Materials 43 

Mechanics  of  Structures  (Course  L,  10.,  Course  II.,  8)      -       -       -  18 

Handicraft  (Metal  Work) 33 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elem.,  139  ;  Adv.,  30  ;  Hons.,  9 ;  Pract. 

Adv^  13 ;  Pract.  Hons.,  4) 196 

Electrical  Engineering  (Elem.,  134  ;  Adv.,  23 ;  Hons,,  24)         -        -  131 

Telegraphy  and  Telei3iony  (Ord.,  13  ;  Hons.,  19)      -        -        -        -  32 

Physics  (Elem.,  43  ;  Adv.,  10  ;  Pract.,  46) 99 

Chemistry— 

•      Theoretical  Inorganic  (Stage  I.,  51 ;  Stage  11.,  32 ;  Stage  IIL,  12)  95 

Practical  Inorganic -95 

Theoretical  Organic  (Elem.,  11  ;  Adv.,  7  ;  Hons.,  7)       -       -  25 

Practical  Organic -  25 

Paper-making  Chemistry  (Theor.,  19  ;  Praet,  19)  -        -        -  38 

Physical  Chemistry  Lectures -        -  5 

Mathematics  (Stage  L,   A,    120;   B,  106;   Stage  IL,   70;  Stage 

ni ,  24 ;  Stage  IV.,  10  ;  Calculus,  15) 345 

Mensuration      --". ^^ 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling  --------  24 

Geometrical  Drawing  (Elem.,  A,  101;  B,  35)     -        -        -        -        -  136 

Geometry  (Practical  Plane  and  Solid) 12 

Miniw  Engineering  (Elem.,  7 ;  Adv.,  17)  -        *        -        -        -        -.  24 
Mine  Surveying        ---.-.        -':--20 
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Mineralogy 7 

Geology  (Elem.,  21 ;    Intermediate,  13 ;    Economic,  10 ;    Fract 

and    Hons.,  5) *    -        -        -        -  49 

Building  Construction  (Elem.,  106 ;  Adv.,  85  ;  Hon&,  1st  year,  33 ; 

Hons.,  2nd  year,  9) 235 

Architectural  Perspective  -- -30 

Quantity  Surveying  (Jun.,  50 ;  Sen.,  19) 69 

Sanitary  Science 110 

Municipal  Engineering 37 

PlLy8iolQgy(Jun^47:  Sen.,  15) 62 

Hygiene  jJun.,  39 ;  Sen.,  15) 64 

Botany  (Elem.,  39 ;  Adv.,  12  ;  Adv.  Pract.,  10) 61 

Pharmaceutics  (Materia  Medica) 19 

Paper  Manufacture 24 

Gas  Fitting ..      -        -        -  20 

Natural  History -                -       -        -  14 

Technical  Mycology 14 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes  -       -       -  2,668 
11.— Art  and  Trade  Claues. 

Art  Department 432 

Painters'  and  Decorators*  Work  (Jun.,  62  ;  Sen.,  24 ;  Adv.,  11)  -        -  97 

Photo-Process  Work  (Photography,  11 ;  Etching,  8)          -        -        -  19 

Lithography 12 

Typography 9 

Bookbinding 14 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  (Ord.,  42  ;  Hons.,  17  ;  Pract.,  9)    -        -        -  68 

Plumbers'  Work  (Jun.,  62  ;  Sen.,  18  ;  Pract.,  61)       -        -        -        -  141 

Masonry  and  Brickwork  (Ord.,  18  ;  Hons.,  7) 25 

Cabinet  Making 26 

Wood  Carving 18 

Watch  and  Clock  Making 15 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes      -        -        .  '     .  876 
III. — CofMnercial  Claries, 

Shorthand  (Jun.,  A,  53  ;  B,  59  ;  C,  39 ;  D  28 ;  Inter.,  A,  47 ;  B,  29  ; 

Reporting,  34 ;  Reporting  Practice,  21) 310 

Book-keeping  (Jun.,  A,  69 ;  B,  41  :  Sen.,  45} 155 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Pr^is  Writing       -        -        -       -  42 

Commercifid  Arithmetic 64 

English  Language  and  Composition  (Jun.,  67  :  Adv.,  47)  -  -  -  114 
French  (Elem.,  A,  73  :  B,  77;  Inter.  A,  56 ;  B,  44 ;  Sen.,  09 ;  Sen. 

Adv.,  28  ;  Com.,  10) 357 

German  (Elem.,  56 ;  Inter.,  38  ;  Sen.,  A,  24  ;  B,  20  ;  Com,  15)    -        -  153 

Spanish  (Juny  20 ;  Sen.,  10)       -        - 30 

Commercial  Geography 14 

Economic  Science 13 

Commercial  History 7 

Practice  of  Commerce 29 

Principles  of  Accounting 29 

Algebra  for  Accountants    --- 44 

Actuarial  Science      ----------  3 

Banking  and  Banking  Law ^/> 

Commercial  Law <> 

Lectures  to  Grocers 38 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes 1,426 

IV. — Literature^  Mueic^  and  Languages. 

Englu^h  Literature  and  Composition 58 

Latin  (Jun.,  47 ;  Sen.,  38) '        *        -        -  85 
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Greek         -                13 

Elocution  (Elem.,  87 ;  Adv.^) 163 

Music  (Jan.,  67 ;  Sen.,  27 ;  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  7)       -       -  101 

Total  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Lan^^uages     -       -       -       -  410 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes    .        -       -       -  2,668 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes 876 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes 1,426 

Qrakd  Total          -  6,380 

SUMMABT. 

Evening  Classes. 

Number  of  Individual  Male  Students 2,941 

„                „           Female    „ 698 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  ....  3,639 

Day  C kisses. 

First  Year  Engineering  Students 65 

Second  Year         „               „             30 

Third  Year           „               „             20 

Chemistrv  Students  --- --22 

Technical  Mycologv  Students    --------  7 

Miscellaneous    and    Special    Students  in    Mathematics,    Physics, 

Chemistry,  Machine  Drawing,  Handicraft  -        -        -        -        -  11 

Agricultural  Students 6 

Art  Students 21 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  -       -       -       -  182 

Day  and  Evening  Departments— Individual  Students      ...  3,721 

Day  College  Summer  Session, 

Students  taking  Workshop  PraxJtice 21 

Students  taking  Laboratory  Work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry    -        -  16 

Total    -       -  37 
Abstraot  of  Occupations. 

Towig  Men, 

Building  Trades,  including  Workers  in  Wood,  etc.     -       -        -        -  244 

Engineers,  Blacksmiths,  Mechanics,  Workers  in  Metal,  etc.  425 
ElectricEd  Engineers,  Electricians,  Scientific   Instrument  Makers, 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  etc. 216 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Mining  Engineers,  Draughts- 
men, etc.    -- 365 

Printers,  Compositors,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  etc.       -       -       -  91 

Piainters  and  Decorators     - 103 

numbers,  Gasfitters,  etc. 98 

Trades  involving  Applied  Art — Jewellers,  Furniture  Makers,  Book- 
binders, Photographers,  etc. 91 

Chemists,  Analysts,  Brewers,  Druggists,  etc. 103 

Clerks  in  Commercial  Offices     -        -       * 361 

Clerks  in  Government  Offices,  Banks,  Law  Offices,  Insurance  Offices, 

Accountants  Offices  and  Public  Offices 359 

Salesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Warehousemen,  etc.      -        -        -       -        -  186 

Teachers 72 
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Students     -        -        -        -        -        -        - .      - .      -        -        -        -  76 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  above  classitications        -        -        -  75 
No   occupation  stated  (chiefly  boys  just  left  school  at  time   of 

enrolment) 77 

Total  number  of  Young  Men 2,941 

Young  Wcntten, 

Printing  Trades H 

Dressmakers,  Milliners,  Tailoresses,  etc.    -       -        -               •        -  21 

Clerkesses,  Cashiers,  Civil  Service,  etc.      -                ....  i67 

Saleswomen,  Shopkeepers,  etc. 18 

Teachers,  Governesses,  etc.                 - 84 

Art  Decorators  and  Designers 19 

Students  (University,  Training  College,  etc.) 33 

Occupations  not  included  in  above  classifications      -        -        -        -  15 

No  occupation  stated 235 

Total  number  of  Young  Women     -  698 

Total  Numbbe  of  Matriculated  Students          -  3,539 


VI — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


The  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  removal 
of  the  College  to  its  new  home  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  past 
session,  and  give  to  it  the  distinction  of  marking  the  first  definite  sta^  in 
the  large  scheme  of  development  upon  which  the  Qovemors  have  been 
engaged  for  some  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  buildings  waa 
laid  by  His  Majesty  the  King  on  the  14th  May,  1903,  and  the  first  section, 
forming  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  has  therefore  been 
comj^leted  and  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  in  connection  with  it  discharged 
withm  a  period  of  three  years.  The  work  of  the  session  was  begun  in 
September  last  in  the  new  buildings,  and  they  were  formally  opened  on 
21st  December,  1905,  by  the  Bight  Son.  John  Sinclair,  M.P.,  uie  Secretai^ 
for  Scotland.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Examination  Hall,  Sdt 
William  Robertson  Copland  presiding. 

The  eauipment  of  the  new  laboratories  has  been  very  fully  considered 
during  tne  session,  especially  of  tho^e  devoted  to  Mechanics  and  Motive 
Power  Engineering.  With  a  view  to  the  economical  expenditure  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  for  this  i)urposey  tne  Secretary  and 
Director,  together  with  the  Professor  of  Mechanics,  recently  visited  nearly- 
all  the  important  engineering  laboratories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  result  the  College  laboratories  will  be  found  to 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  any  aimilar  institution.  The 
Mecnanics  and  Hydraulics  Laboratory  will  shortly  contain  the  following 
new  apparatus : — 

(1)  Horizontal  testing  madiine.  100  tons ;  (2)  torsion  testing  iniiddne  ; 
(3)  instrument  for  measuring  small  torsional  strains;  (4)  Ewing's  extenso- 
meter ;  (5)  Martin's  extensometer ;  (6)  machine  for  experiments  on  materiids 
under  combined  tension  and  torsion  ;  (7)  Girard  turbine ;  (8)  Teaction 
turbine  ;  (9)  Pelton  wheel ;  (10)  brakes,  tecnometers,  gauges,  &c  :  (11)  weir 
gauges ;  (12)  hook  gauges  ;  (13)  meat^uring  tanks,  valves,  and  floats ;  (14) 
centrifugal  pump  and  motor  ;  (15)  recii^rocating  pump  ana  indicatori^  •  (16) 
jet  tank  ana  stand  pipe ;  (17)  transraission  of  dynamometers,  drc. 
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The  following  additional  equipment  will  be  furnished  for  the  Motive 
tower  Engineering  Laboratory : — 

(1)  Gas  engine  (the  gift  of  Messrs.  Pollock,  Whyte,  &  Waddell)  and  a 
suction  producer  plant  of  10  to  15  b.h.p. ;  (2)  an  apparatus  for  testing  gauges 
and  indicators  under  steam  pressure  :  (3)  apparatus  for  testing  the  efficiency 
of  different  non  conducting  materials  ;  (4)  two  condensers  for  experiments 
upon  latent  heat  and  rate  of  condensation  as  governed  by  speed  of  circula- 
tion ;  (5)  a  horizontal  steam  engine,  with  drop  piston  valves,  suitable  for 
using  with  steam  of  very  high  superheat,  and  specially  arranged  for  experi- 
mental work,  more  particularly  upon  cylinder  condensation  and  valve 
leakage  ;  (6)  a  special  motor  car  testmg  plant,  for  examination  of  the  losses 
in  transmission  and  for  the  study  of  the  accelerating  powers  of  different 
types  of  gear,  the  cMmu  being  the  gift  of  the  Argyle  Motors,  Ltd., ;  (7)  a 
Diesel  engine ;  (8)  an  Otto  cycle  oil  engine  ;  (9)  a  separately  fired  super- 
heater ;  (10)  a  compound  air  compressor,  for  testing  the  effect  of  speed  and 
different  methods  of  cooling  upon  the  efficiency  of  compression ;  (11)  an 
ammonia  refrigerating  plant. 

The  general  equipment  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories  was  completed  last 
session,  but  the  Laboratory  for  Electro-Chemistry  still  awaits  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  Laboratories  in  the  Department  of 
Technical  Chemistry  tave  been  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  filtering,  grinding,  evaporating,  precipitating,  crystalising,  and 
drying  operations,  and  also  with  sp3cial  apnaratus  for  tne  examination  and 
valuation  of  fuels  and  gases,  including  the  Tbomb  and  other  forms  of  calori- 
meter, a  Junkers'  gas  calorimeter,  appliances  for  high-temperature 
measurement,  an  experimental  gas  producer  of  the  Dowson  type,  an 
experimental  coal-distilling  plant  (^^  ton),  and  a  bar  photometer. 

The  new  School  of  Bakery  has  been  completed  and  equipped  ready  for 
the  coming  session^  and  wiU  be  opened  during  the  current  monl^.  The 
establishment  of  this  School  is  the  culmination  of  long -continued  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  bakers  of  Scotland,  through  the  Master  Bakers' Association, 
to  provide  technical  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  upon  their  trade.  The 
Association  has  obtained  subscriptions  towards  tne  Building  and  Equip- 
ment Fund  from  bakers  in  every  district  in  Scotland,  and  their  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  School  augm*s  well  for  its  future  success.  Mr. 
Alexander  Murdoch,  an  Associate  of  the  College  in  Chemistrjr  and  a 
practical  baker,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bread-baking  Section,  and 
Mr.  S,  P.  Borella,  the  specialist  in  confectionery,  well-known  through  his 
contributions  on  this  subject  to  the  technical  press,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  classes  in  Confectionery. 

The  Bakery  has  been  fitted  with  a  draw-plate  oven,  a  Vienna  oven,  and  a 
peel  oven,  and  with  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
chief  part  of  the  equipment  having  been  supplied,  free,  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Baker  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  London. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  second  section  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  will  form  the  centre  block  of  the  Andersonian  wing  facing  George 
Street  The  foundation  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  main  walls  have 
been  brought  to  a  ground  level,  but  operations  have  been  suspended  for 
laek  of  funds.  The  Ck>vernors  have  determined  that  they  will  not  place  a 
load  of  debt  upon  the  College,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  further 
contracts  until  additional  subscriptions  have  been  promised.  The  present 
position  of  the  Building  and  Equipment  Fund  is  as  follows : — 

Subscriptions,  &c. £245,773  19  10 

Expenditure — 

Site £44,653    0    0 

Buildings^first  section      ...     155,607    0    0 

Equipment 22,788  18    9 

Foundations  of  second  section,  about        5,000    0    0 

228,048  18    9 

Balance  available  for  second  section  .       -       •       .    £17,725    1    l 
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This  biilance  includes  a  piunt  of  £10.000  which  the  City  Council  have 
been  good  enough  to  promise  from  the  Common  Good,  conditional  upon  a 
grant  of  at  least  an  equal  amount  being  received  from  the  Education 
Department. 

The  decision  of  the  Education  Department  regarding  the  allocation  of 
funds  in  their  hands,  out  of  which  a  grant  to  the  Building  Fund  may  be 
made,  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  favourable  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  Governors.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
sum  of  £70,000  is  still  required  to  complete  the  Andersonian  wing,  and  a 
further  expenditure  of  £30,0(X)  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  etiuinment. 
The  alK)ve-named  sum  of  £17,725  Is.  Id.  must,  therefore,  be  very  largely 
supplemented  before  the  Governors  can  proceed  with  the  building.  Lest 
an^  doubt  should  arise  regarding  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  sub- 
scriptions already  given,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  building  already 
erected,  which  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  fireproof  through- 
out, have  cost  not  more  than  7id.  per  cubic  foot,  and  that,  large  as  these 
bui  Idings  are,  they  cannot  provide  all  the  accommodation  necessary,  as  a 
considerable  niunber  of  classes  still  occupy  rooms  rented  by  the  Governors 
elsewhere. 

The  removal  of  the  old  Andersonian  Building  to  make  room  for  that 
section  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  known  as  "The  Andersonian  Wing " 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  When  Anderson's  College  was 
established  in  17D6  it  was  in  this  building,  then  occupied  by  the  Glasgow 
High  School,  that  the  classes  first  met.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  in 
18ii7,  and  since  then  has  continued  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  work  of  the  College  has  been  carriedf  on.  In  this  building 
was  established  the  first  British  laboratory  for  public  instruction  in 
Chemistry,  opened  by  Thomas  Graham  in  1830,  and  successively  occupied 
by  Dr.  William  Gregory  ;  Dr.  Frederick  Penny ;  Dr.  T.  E.  Thorpe, F.RS.  ; 
and  Dr.  William  Dittmar,  F.R.S.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry. 

It  was  in  this  building  also  that,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Professor 
James  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ably  and  successfully  fulfilled  tne  duties 
attached  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  His  sudden  death  on 
15th  May  last  severed  the  last  link  existing  between  the  College  as  it  is  now- 
constituted  and  the  staiffof  'Hhe  old  Andersonian.''  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  thousands  of  his  former  students,  many  of  whom  frequently 
revisited  the  familiar  lecture  room,  attracted  by  his  simple  unassuming 
character  and  his  friendly  interest  in  their  progress.  Governors  and 
colleagues  alike  regret  the  loss  the  College  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
their  much-respected  Senior  Professor. 

The  only  change  in  the  Board  of  Governors  during  the  year  was  that 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  William  Boyd  Anderson,  whose  term  of 
office  as  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  had  expired.  Mr. 
Anderson  took  an  active  part  in  College  administration,  particularly  in  the 
management  of  finance  and  property,  and,  latterly,  in  reorganisation  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Classes,  and  his  services  to  the  College  were  much  valued 
by  his  colleagiies.  The  Governors  have  given  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  James  Mackenzie. 

Ip  June  last  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  Sir  William 
Robertson  Copland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors.  His  colleagues  have 
expressed  to  nim  their  gratification  at  His  Majesty's  recognition  of  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  technical  education^  and  have  recorded  in  their 
minutes  their  appreciation  of  his  unwearying  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

The  Governors  have  also  noted  with  pleasure  the  election  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Beilby  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  As  Convener  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  he 
has  for  some  years  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  supervision  of  this  section 
of  the  CoUege  work,  and  the  Governors  are  pleased  that  his  high  sciontifie 
attainments,  freely  applied  in  the  interests  of  the  College,  have  reoetved  the 
public  recognition  most  valued  by  men  of  science. 
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The  most  importaat  change  in  the  staff  was  that  caused  by  the  death  of 
ProfeBsor  James  Blyth,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  already  referred  to.  As  his  successor 
the  Go?emor8  have  appointed  Mr.  James  Muir,  M.  A..  D.Sc.,  to  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Dr.  Muir  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
College,  first  as  a  pupil  of  Allan  Glen*8  School,  and  afterwards  as  a  student 
of  the  College  proper.  He  was  admitted  an  Associate  in  1897,  and  subse- 
quently acted  as  Dr.  Blyth's  assistant  He  wa^  moreover,  a  distinguished 
student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  graduating  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  in 
1896,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  1902.  In  1897  he  was  awarded  a 
Koyal  (1851)  Exhibition  Scholarship,  which  he  held  at  Cambridge 
University  for  three  years,  carrying  on  physical  research,  mainlv  in  subjects 
bearing  upon  Engineering.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  of  that  University.  Since  leaving  Cambridge  he  has  been  en^iged  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow  as  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philo80]3hy,  Arnot  and  Thomson  Demonstrator  in  Physics,  and  Lecturer  on 
Electricity. 

The  development  of  the  classes  in  what  wati  formerly  known  as  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department  has  led  to  a  reorganisation  of  this  section  of 
the  College  work.  The  classes  in  House  Decoration,  Cabinetm&king,  and 
other  similar  trades  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  Mr.  John  Ednie 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  this  group.  Mr.  Ednie  was  trained 
under  the  late  Mr.  W.  Scott  Morton,  of  Edinburgh,  in  wood-carving,  design, 
and  decoration,  and  the  design  and  working  of  Tynecastle  tapestry.  He  haa 
assisted  Mr.  J.  Kinross,  K.S.A.,  in  work  of  importance,  and  had  also 
been  engaged  under  Messrs.  Garvie  and  Son,  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
employed  by  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Lochhead,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  also  chief 
lecturer  on  rumiture  Design  and  Construction  at  the  Heriot- Watt  College, 
Edinburgh.  In  view  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  College  and 
the  School  of  Art,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
both  institutions  to  co-ordinate  their  work,  the  authorities  of  the  School  of 
Art  were  consulted  regarding  Mr.  Ednie's  appointment,  and  it  has  been 
made  with  their  full  concurrence. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chisses  in  the  Deijartment  of 
Printing,  the  Governors  have  confined  Mr.  Crosskey's  services  to  the 
superintendence  of  that  Department.  These  classes  now  include  sections 
devoted  to  Lithography,  Typography  (with  separate  divisions  for  machinists 
and  for  compositors),  and  Bookbinding. 

Of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Matthew  Graham  Anderson, 
6.Sc.,  after  six  years'  valuable  service  in  the  Department  of  Mechanics, 
latterly  as  Senior  Assistant,  has  been  apnointed  Lecturer  in  Engineering  in 
the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  one  of  the  Assistants  in  Chemistr]^»  has  been 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr,  Forsyth  J.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  John  W.  MTrustVj  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mining,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Lectureship  in  the  Wigan  Mining  College. 

Mr.  James  A.  dJormack,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Drawing,  and  an  Associate  of  the  ClloUege^  has  been  appointed  to  the 
important  position  of  Lecturer  on  Civil  Engineering  at  the  College  of 
Engineering^  at  Tongshan,  under  the  Chinese  Imperial  Bad  way 
Administration. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Denham,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has 
received  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  from  the  University  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Royda  aM  J.  W.  Campbell,  both  Assistants  in  the  Department  of 
En^neering,  have  received  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  and  B.Sc.  respectively, 
from  the  University  of  Manchester. 
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The  f oUowing  statement  shows  the  aumber  of  students  enrolled  f  or  1^«nd 
the  preceding  session : — 

1904-5.  1905-6, 
IndiTiduftl  Stndents— 

Day  Classes             ....           630  635 
Evening  Glasses^ 

In  College             -        -        .        .       %116  3,758 

At  Country  Centres      -       -        -             66  64 


Total  Individuals 

Class  Enrolments- 
Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes       ... 

4,712 

1,855 
.       ♦6,722 

4,347 

2,071 
6,190 

Totals  . 
"Student-hours"- 

- 

8,577 

8,261 

Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes 

- 

.       153,200 
-     ♦249,779 

173,806 
226,061 

Totals  ....       402,979      399,867 

In  the  above  Table  all  the  figures  referring  to  classes  of  a  special 
character,  not  forming  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  are  excluded.  For 
the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  David  Elder  Lectureship 
Endowment,  subsequently  mentioned,  920  tickets  were  issued. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  referring  to  day  students  continue  to 
indicate  progress.  The  number  of  individual  students  has  increased  very 
slightly,  but  the  numbers  of  class  enrolments  and  **  student  hours  "  show  a 
Bubstimtial  improvement,  and  indicate  that  the  number  of  students  follow- 
ing systematic  courses  of  study  and  giving  their  whole  time  to  College  work 
is  mcreasing.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  evening  students  is  due  solely 
to  the  operation  of  the  agreement  between  the  College  and  the  local  School 
Boards,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement 
the  Governors  ceased  to  conduct  elementary  classes  in  Mathematics, 
Engineering  Drawing,  and  Building  Construction,  the  students  b^ing 
transferred  to  the  corresponding  classes  under  the  School  Boards.  On  Iheir 
vsxt.  the  School  Boards  undertook  not  to  conduct  classes  which  would 
overlap  with  the  higher  classes  in  these  subjects  carried  on  by  the  College, 
but  during  the  past  session  this  arrangement  had  a  somewhat  one-sided 
result,  as  very  few  students  prepared  in  the  elementary  classes  of  tbe  School 
Boards  were  received  in  the  College,  hence  the  decrea,Ke  in  the  total  number 
of  College  students.  It  is  believed  that  this  diminution  will  be  temporal  ys 
as  the  Joint-Committee  represent irg  the  School  Boards  and  the  College  Lae 
had  several  meetings  dunngthe  year  with  the  object  of  improving  ths 
arrangements  for  the  passing  en  to  the  College  of  Continuation  Clas 
students  capable  of  profiting  by  the  higher  instiuction  the  College  offeis. 

The  David  Elder  Lectures  in  Astronomy,  endowed  bv  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Elder,  LL.D.,  were  inaugurated  by  Professor  H.  H .  Turner,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  who 
delivered  the  first  two  lectures.  These  were  followed  by  two  series  of 
lectures— one  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Bruce  Kirk,  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
late  Professor  Tait,  and  one  by  Professor  George  Forbes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the 
predecessor  in  the  College  of  the  late  Professor  Blyth.  All  the  lectures 
were  well  and  regularly  attended,  and  the  gratifying  success  of  this  new 
development  indicates  the  existence  in  the  locality  of  a  keen  interest  in  the 
study  of  Astronomy— -an  interest  that  Mrs.  Elder's  generosity  has  placed  the 

♦  No'iE.-.The  figures  for  1904-6,  published  in  the  last  report,  indaded  tho 
students  attending  special  classes  not  forming  part  of  the  regular  dasaes.  These 
figures  are  omittra  from  the  present  table  so  that  a  proper  comparison  may  ))e 
mibde  with  the  figures  for  1905-6. 
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Gofernors  In  a  pofliticm  to  foster.  The  vahie  of  future  courses  will  be  much 
enhanced  by  the  gift  to  the  College  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dansken'a 
astronomical  instrumentB  and  library  of  books  on  astronomy,  received  from 
Mr.  Dansken's  Trustees  and  family.  The  books  have  already  been  placed 
in  the  College  library,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Dansken  Collection. 
Suitable  provision  will  be  made  in  the  section  of  the  building  still  to  be 
erected^  for  an  observatory,  in  which  the  instruments  will  be  mounted. 
These  mclude  a  12-inch  reflecting  telescope,  with  mounting  and  driving 
clock  j  a  7-inch  r^racting  telescope ;  and  a  transit  instrument  and  stand. 

Several  of  the  special  accounts  dealing  with  endowments  for  bursaries 
and  other  spedflc  purposes  show  credit  balances,  but  the  general  account, 
covering  the  principal  operations  of  the  College,  is  left  with  a  deficit  of 
£2,583  4s.  6d. 

The  increased  expenditure  resulting  in  this  deficit  is  entirely  due  to  the 
large  developments  which  have  taken  place  within  the  College  during 
recent  years  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  working  involved  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  buildings.  The  Governors  will  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
much  anxiety  if  additions  to  the  revenue  are  not  forthcoming.  One-half 
of  the  approved  expenditure  is  met  by  grants  from  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  on  the  condition  that  the  other  half  is  nrovided  from  local 
sources ;  but  the  income  from  local  sources  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  College.  The  princijml  annual  grant  towards  working 
expenses  is  that  from  the  City  Council,  which  has  fallen  from  £4,700  in 
1903-4  to  £4,380  for  the  session  of  1906-7.  The  reduction  has,  no  doubt, 
been  caused  by  the  diminution  in  the  Residue  Grant  allocated  to  the  City, 
and  not  by  any  failiue  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  appreciate  the 
work  the  College  is  doing— an  appreciation  which  has  frequently  been 
expressed  in  other  ways.  But  its  effect  on  the  work  will  be  none  the  less 
senouft ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  additional  income,  the  Governors  will  be 
compelled  to  give  definite  refusals  to  the  many  demands  they  receive  for 
the  establishment  of  new  classes,  even  if  they  are  not  oblifted  to  curtail  the 
present  operations  of  the  (Jollege.  It  i3,of  course,  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  class  fees  which  can  be  paid  by  artisans  can  cover  the  cost  of  the 
instruction  provided.  The  endowments  of  the  College  an3  the  grants  from 
the  Corporation  and  the  Education  Department  have  made  up  the 
deficiency  in  tho  past,  but  this  is  not  now  tno  case,  and  the  success  which 
has  marked  the  work  of  the  Ismt  few  years  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
straitened  financial  position  which  the  Governors  are  now  called  upon  to 
face. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  : — 
"The  new  Reading  Room  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  respect  of  form, 
size,  and  lighting,  and  is  advantageously  situated  for  supervision  by  the 
Librarian.    The  attendance  in  the  Reading  Room,  especially  during  the 
evenings,  showed  a  marked  improvement  on  fonner  years. 

"The  removal  to  the  new  buildings  gave  the  requisite  opportunity  for 
commencing  a  rearrangement  of  the  Library  on  modern  lines  ;  and  with  the 
object  of  seeing  in  operation  the  chief  systems  of  library  working,  I  visited 
the  principal  fibraries  in  Newcastle-on-Tvne  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  those  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  this  year.  These  visits  proved  most  instructive,  and  very 
Taluaole  information  was  gathered  regarding  th«^.  details  of  different 
methods  of  conducting  large  and  small  libraries,  general  and  sectional. 

"  The  right  of  readers  to  confer  with  the  Librarian  on  all  matters 
connected  with  their  reading  was  productive  of  excellent  results.  Students 
spcmed  to  be  aware  of  the  arrangement  from  the  outset ;  and  the  great 
majority  sought  advice  freely  as  to  choice  ot  books  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  subjects  in  which  they  were  interested." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  special  minute  governing  grants  to 
the  College  from  the  Education  Department,  the  College  has  been  visited 
during  the  session  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie,  F.RS.,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Education  Department,  inspected  the  work  of  the  Departments  of 
Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry,  and  Metallurgy.    The  Governors  have 
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every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Dobbie.  He  ^poke  in 
high  terms  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  laboratories  in  these  depart- 
ments and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given.  He  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  assistants  was  not  Hufficie.it  to  permit  the  C^ovemors  to 
reduce  the  working  hours  of  the  staff  sufficiently  to  allow  enough  time  to  be 
devoted  to  originat  research.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  teaching 
of  Chemistry,  at  all  events  in  its  higher  branches,  is  nevar  so  efficient  as  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  themselves  actively  engaged  in  widening  the 
br)undarie4  of  chemical  knowledge ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
College  to  properly  fuldl  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  chemical  industries 
of  the  country  unless  it  affords  aiequite  opportunities  for  the  prosecution 
of  research.  The  Governors  cordially  a^ree  with  this  opinion  ;  and,  while 
they  would  be  onlv  too  glad  to  render  the  arrangements  in  these  and  other 
departments  of  the  College  more  satisfactorv  by  the  appointment  of 
additional  assistants,  they  regrit  that  financial  considerations  make  this 
impossible  at  present. 

Dr.  Dobbie  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Governors  had  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  opening  classes  in  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  on  account 
of  the  provision  already  made  to  some  extent  in  the  Glasgow  Weaving 
College.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  an  arrangement  would  be  made 
whereby  the  College  laboratories  could  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the 
textile  industries  *  and  with  a  view  to  this,  negotiations  have  now  been 
opened  with  the  Weaving  College,  and  a  special  course  in  Chemistry  ha.s 
been  arranged  for  students  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. 

Sir  Kowand  Anderson,  LL.D.,  inspected  the  Architecture  Department  of 
the  College  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department  The  Governors  were 
^tified  by  his  remarks  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  classes 
m  Architecture  and  Building  Construction,  and  oy  his  approval  of  the  steps 
taken  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  classes  for  painters,  cabinetmakers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  now  included  in  this  department. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Golding,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  inspected  the  classes  in 
Boot-making.  These  cla,sses  have  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
small  scale ;  but  Jir.  Golding  spoke  of  the  work  done  as  being  very  credit- 
able^ and  ci>mmended  the  arrangements  made  for  the  additional  classes  to 
be  established  next  session  for  machinists. 

The  reports  of  the  External  Examiners  for  Trade  classes  were  submitted 
to  the  Governors  after  the  final  examination  of  the  session,  and,  without 
exception,  were  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  External  Examiners 
were  :— 

Boilermaking— Mr.  John  Irving,  of  Messrs.  Denny  and  Co.,  Dumbarton. 

Plumbing— Alderman  Richard  Hind,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Sheet-Metal  Work— Mr.  Duncan  Maitland,  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company. 

Bootmaking— Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.,  Kilmaurs. 

Typography— Mr.  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  of  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable^ 
Edinburgh. 

Lithography— Mr.  D.  Gumming,  of  Messrs.  M'Lagan  and  Gumming, 
Edinburgh. 

Bookbinding— Mr.  William  Pender,  Edinburgh. 

The  arrangements  for  the  coming  session  include  the  following  new 
classes  : — 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  a  complete  series  of  classes  has 
been  arranged  to  cover  the  subjects  of  Harbours  and  Docks,  Railways  and 
Roads,  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply,  Foundations  and  Materials,  and 
Mechanics  of  Strufctures.  In  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  new  coui-ses 
have  been  instituted  to  meet  thereouirementsof  candidates  for  the  College 
Diploma  in  Chemistry.  In  the  Department  of  Technical  Chemistry  a 
si»ecial  course  will  be  given  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Reierence  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Bakery, 
and  full  courses  of  instruction  for  both  day  and  evening  students  have  been 
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organised.  In  addition  to  the  subdivision  of  several  evening  classes  caused 
by  the  increase  in  the  enrolments,  special  evening  courses  will  be  given  in 
Gas  Distribution  and  Lighting,  Valve  Diagrams  and  Valve  Gears,  the  Screw 
Propeller,  as  well  as  several  course^)  in  Civil  Engineering,  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  arranged  for  day  students.  Among  the  Trade  classes  a  special 
course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  grocers  and  provision  merchants. 
An  additional  course  for  machinists  will  be  added  to  the  ordinary  classes 
for  bootmakers ;  and  the  Gk>vernors  are  indebted  to  the  British  United 
Slioe  Machinerv  Company,  Limited,  for  the  loan  of  a  number  of  valuable 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  instructors,  and  to  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company  for  the  loan  of  other  machines  used  for  demonstration  purposes, 
in  the  Department  of  riuinbing  special  courses  will  be  ^ven  in  Lead 
Bumipf.  At  tiie  instance  of  members  of  the  watchmaking  trade  new 
classes  have  been  organised  for  watchmakers,  and  these  have  been  placed 
under  a  Provisional  Committee,  consisting  of  employers  and  operatives ;  the 
workshop  is  being  supplied  with  a  very  satisfactory  equipment  of  tools,  the 
cost  of  wnich  Mill  be  covered  by  subscriptions  from  the  trade. 


Enrolments   in   the   Several   Departments   of  the 

COLLSGK. 


Day  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 

■ 

No.  of 
Students. 

No.  o1 
Class 

Meet- 
ings. 

No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 

'  MaHiemittcs, 

Course     I. 

112 

119 

12,008 

12,008 

Do.     IL 

66 

94 

4,315 

4,316 

Do.   IIL 

25 

,    119 

2,631 

2,t$31 

Slimmer  Session  ^       •   »    -        -   *    . 

23 

'  "51 

821 

1,346 

Natural  Phtloiophy, 

- 

• 

General  Coime  L       .... 

109 

118 

11,430 

11,430 

14 

68 

908 

908 

Dynamics,  Course  IL  -        - 
Thermodynamics        .... 

4 

45 

165 

166 

36 

23 

753 

753 

Practical  Physics,  Engineers 

84 

24 

1,542 

4,621 

„              General  • 
Medical  Physics 

7 

119 

303 

622 

8 

57 

436 

436 

Summer  Session- 

Experimental    Physics,    General 
Course 

11 

21 

199 

199 

Practical     Physics,    Course     for 

Chemistry  Students  - 

12 

42 

349 

1,008 

Chemistry, 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Oourse  I. 
Orpnic  Lectures,  Course  L 
lADoratory,  Engineers- 

114 

117 

11,675 

11,675 

13 

42 

542 

542 

8» 

23 

1,504 

4,512 

„         Genewd  Course  L     - 

i6 

124 

2,016. 

6,956 

.1             „        n.  .     - 

23 

125 

2,714 

13,949 
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Dbpartments  and  Classes. 


No.of 
sSdents-MSAttend-^tudeot. 

;  ings. 


No.  of     No.  of 


aaces.   |   hoars. 


Chemistry  ^continued. 

Summer  Session — 
Inorg.  Lect.,  General  Course 

„  Course  II. 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  II. 
Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory,  General  — 
Course  1.  - 

„     IL  .       .        -        - 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers- 
Course  I.  -        .        - 
„    IL  -       -       . 

Technical  Chemistry, 

Laboratory,  Fuels  and  Oils         -    • 
„  General  Course 

Summer  Session- 
Laboratory  -        -        -        - 


Metallurgy. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      •        -       -       - 
„  „     IL,  Iron  and  Steel 

„  „       „    Precious  Metals  - 

„  „       „    Assaying    - 

Laboratory  -        -        -  -        - 

Summer  Session- 
Lectures,  Course  IL,  Heavy  Metals- 
Laboratory      .       .       .       .       - 


MechanicB, 


Lectures,  Course   I. 

..    n 

«     IIL 


(DTnamtai  of 

MftetatiMrr} 

(Str«ncth<^ 


Laboratory,  Course  L  -       - 

Mechanics  of  Structures,  Course  I. 

Banimer  Seseion— 
Lectures 


Engineering  Drawing. 

Genera],  Course  I.  (Engineers)    - 
„  „  (Chemists)     - 

„      (Public  Health  Students) 
„       CyOurselL     - 
General  Design  .       -       -       - 
Naval  Architecture  Drawing 
Materials  of  Construction  - 
Descriptive  Gteometry 
Summer  Seaaicm— 
General  Drawing    -        -       - 


18 
14 
13 

7 

25 
23 

12 
5 


38 
7 


12 
6 
7 
9 

15 

8 
11 


108 
64 
17 
23 

37 
15 
59 
17 
13 
5 

26 


88 
14 

3 
37 
12 

2 
40 
21 

17 


50 
52 

15 
15 


25 
121 

52 


41 
65 
45 
23 
122 

45 

51 


49 
72 
47 
49 

24 

24 
47 
25 
24 
98 

52 


70 
24 
22 
48 
23 
46 
24 
46 

38 


19 

263 

47 

558 

46 

575 

45 

292 

1,004 
1,070  j 

180 
73 


848 
255 

204 


436 
323 
267 
177 
1,090 

287 
303 


4,476 

3,616 

761 

.  1,077 

827 
333 
2,100 
371 
232 
199 

810 


6,474 

231 

68 

1,601 

260 

88 

863 

609 

428 


263 
558 
575 
292 

3,098 
5,95.") 

900 
37.5 


1,69G 
81i9 

712 


436 
323 
267 
177 

6,013 

287 
1,131 


4,476 

3,616 

751 

1,077 

2,481 

999 

2,100 

371 

232 

496 

810 


14,658 
693 
192 


1,040 
352 
863 
667 

1,221 
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DEPABTMENTz^  AKD  C1.AB8ES. 

No.  of 
Students- 

No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 

No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.of 
Student- 
hours. 

Civil  Efiffineerinf/, 

Railways  and  Roads    -       .       -       - 
Harbours  and  Docks  .... 

Surveying 

Drawing 

57 

2« 

58 

6 

25 
25 
25 
25 

1,206 
556 

1,179 
139 

1,206 
556 

1,179 
278 

Frtnie  Movtrs. 

Lectures,  Course  I.     -       -       -       - 

,,    II.      -       -               - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

"           -«, "    .    : «     ."       ' 
„           Electrical  Engiueers- 

51 
22 
21 
13 
6 

49 
72 
47 
45 
23 

2,217 

1,503 

900 

514 

119 

2,217 
1,503 
2,700 
1,542 
357 

Electrical  EngirKMriiitj, 

. 

Lectures,  Course  I.     -       -       -       - 
>f            „    IL      -       -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Ck)urse  L  - 

,1                              9,        11.  -              -              -              - 

„           Special  Courses 

60 
.   18 
22 
14 
13 

49 

72 

116 

116 

24 

2,300 

1,094 

1,129 

982 

267 

2,300 
1,094 
3,348 
3,007 
863 

Summer  Session- 
Laboratory      

12 

47 

258 

769 

Mining  and  Geolofjy. 

General  Mining 

Coal  Mining 

Geology  and  Mineraloj^y     - 
Laboratory  and  Drawing    - 

6 

8 

14 

12 

47 
24 

47 
116 

259 

182 

565 

1,094 

269 

182 

565 

2,718 

Summer  Session — 
Geology,  General  Course 
Mine  Surveying       -       .       -       - 

19 

8 

10 
53 

155 
419 

155 
1,267 

Architecture. 

Course  Ia. 

:/;    ;    :    :    :    : 

♦,    HL 

6 
3 
3 

1 

120 

75 

120 

48 

679 

148 

336 

34 

1,267 
444 

1,005 
102 

Totals 

2,071 

4,482 

105,063 

173,806 
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Ciassijioatvm  of  Day  Students  giving  whole  time   to  CoUege, 


Di'doma  Course  Students : — 

Civil  Engineering    .... 

Mechanical  Engineering  - 

Electrical  Engineering     - 

Naval  Architecture .       -       -        - 

Minin^^ 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

Architecture 

Other  Engineering  Students  :— 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Royal 
Navy,  etc. 

Additional  during  Summer  Session 

only 

Other  Minvnp  Stxtdents : — 
Other  Chemistry  Students : — 

Candidates  for  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try' Examinations,  Research  Stu- 
dents, etc.     

Additional  during  Summer  Session 
only    *-       -       -       - 
Other  Metallurgy  Students : — 
Other  Architecture  Students : — 
Research    Students   in   Botany    and 

Bacteriology : — 


82 


10 


15 
3 
9 


4 
13 
13 

5 
11 

1 
ft 


20 


Corresponding  Total  for  Session  1904-5  - 


3rd 
Year 


1 
12 
7 
2 
3 
4 


Total. 


142 

27 
16 

28 

5 
5 

14 

20 
10 
16 


285 


225 


Evening  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Mathematics. 


Course  I.  -  -  -  - 
„  11.  .  -  -  - 
„  III.    -  -        - 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Dynamics — 

Course  I.  - 

„    II.-        .        -        - 
Heat  and  Property  of  Matter— 

Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

"       ::in:-"   : 

Lalwratory,  Course  I. 


No.  of 
Students. 


303 

12.> 

25 


40 
14 

7 
33 
12 

7 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


24 
24 

25 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 


48  I  11,989 
48  4,877 
48  999 


563 
135 

749 
241 
156 
587 
157 
148 


17,984 
6,096 
1,498 


1,126 
270 

936 
361 
156 
880 
236 
222 
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Depastmsnts  and  Classes. 

No,  of 

Students. 

No.  Of 
ClaJW 
Meet- 
ings. 

No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.  of 
Student- 
hours 

Natural  Philosophy— cont. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity— 

Lectures,  Course  I.  • 

83 

24 

1,575 

1,969 

*.    IL-       -                - 

24 

24 

461 

461 

« ni.  - 

Laboratory,  Course  I. 

8 

24 

167 

167 

61 

23 

1,019 

1,528 

»i                »     ■^« 

19 

23 

348 

522 

„  ni    .     -     - 

8 

23 

148 

296 

Optic*,  Lectures 

30 

25 

509 

509 

,,      Laboratory  -       -       -       - 

25 

25 

345 

517 

Practical  Phydcs— 

Course  L         -       ...       - 

15 

24 

295 

885 

»  n. 

9 

25 

189 

467 

Chemistry. 

Inorganic — 

Lectures,  Course  1.  - 

99 

49 

3,543 

3,543 

/'    ^I-  -       -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  L      -       -       - 

40 

48 

1,337 

1,337 

65 

48 

2,463 

4,926 

«   IL      -       .        • 

34 

47 

1,245 

2,490 

„nL    -     .     - 

2 

47 

81 

243 

„iv.     -      -      - 

3 

47 

119 

357 

^,            Special  Courses  - 

17 

70 

902 

906 

Oigamc— 
Lectures,  Course  1.  - 

15 

48 

596 

596 

,            ,.    II.  1       -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.      -       -       - 

11 

25 

227 

227 

11 

47 

420 

840 

»  n.     -      -      - 

11 

48 

392 

983 

„ni.    -     -     - 

2 

47 

67 

171 

'Technical  Chemistrj/'. 

Lectures,  Fuels        -        -        -        - 

23 

24 

.    426 

426 

„        Oils  and  Fats  - 

24 

24 

372 

372 

„         Uas  Manufacture    - 

23 

23 

370 

370 

Laboratory,  Fuels,  Oils  and  Fats     - 

24 

72 

782 

1.996 

Jfetallur^. 

Lectured,  General  Course  L     - 

14 

24 

292 

292 

,,     II.     -        - 

17 

24 

341 

341 

„       Lron  and  Steel,  Course  J.  - 

23 

24 

401 

401 

M                }f                  »f                n      •*"*■•  ■ 

17 

25 

288 

288 

„        Higher  Metallurgy   - 

9 

25 

164 

164 

„       TheFoundnr    - 
Laborator]^  General,  Iron  and  Steel, 
and  the  Foundry - 

54 

24 

1,010 

1,010 

48 

48 

1,083 

3,099 

Mechanics, 

Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       -        - 

340 

24 

6,364 

12,728 

„    II.      -       -        -        - 

133 

24 

2,368 

4,736 

„  III.~ 

Strength  of  Materials 

22 

24 

381 

571 

Dynamics  of  Machinery  - 

10 

24 

181 

271 

Hydraulics 

14 

24 

222 

333 

Structural  Drawing  and  Design  - 

24 

49 

618 

1,700 

Laboratory 

21 

25 

355 

1,065 
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Dkpakthents  ANP  ClJlSUS. 


No.of 
Students. 

No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 

No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 

74 

48 

3,045 

IS 

47 

e43 

2 

47 

87 

62 

24 

872 

4 

45 

173 

7 

49 

115 

4 

48 

93 

19 

24 

326 

62 

23 

1,069 

50 

23 

923 

227 

25 

4,530 

84 

24 

1,606 

15 

24 

272 

33 

12 

252 

12 

22 

106 

58 

49 

2,158 

36 

49 

1,405 

26 

10 

816 

208 

24 

3,934 

147 

24 

2,655 

76 

48 

2,312 

47 

25 

767 

27 

24 

493 

16 

25 

339 

62 

25 

1,217 

9 

24 

149 

34 

24 

704 

85 

11 

600 

27 

12 

239 

60 

24 

1,020 

10 

24 

176 

8 

24 

145 

58 

?4 

992 

25 

24 

362 

16 

25 

283 

16 

25 

260 

21 

23 

,  385 

31 

23 

580 

39 

23 

624 

15 

24 

295 

20 

24 

385 

23 

24 

435 

30 

24 

572 

30 

24 

484 

No.  of 

Stodeotr 
hours. 


EngineeriTig  Drawing, 
Gfeneral— Course  I.     -       -       - 

.ji  n     -ll-       -  -  - 

Design 

CalculuB 

Naval  Architecture  Drawing- 
Course  I.  -       -  -       - 

„  n. 

„IIL 

Civil  Engineering, 

Drawing  and  Desijpi  - 
Sanitary  Engineering,  Course  I.  - 
»  »  )t      11' " 

Prime  Mover», 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -       - 

"ill       ^       "       - 
Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

Boilennaking,  Course  I.      -       - 
II       -        - 
Special  Course- 
Locomotive  Design  - 

Electrical  Engineering. 
Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       - 

„         Instrument  Making  - 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  Course  I. 
Telegraphy,  Course  II.        -        -        -  i 
Telephony,  Course  II.         .        .       -  I 
Special  Courses — 
Electric  Traction     - 
Continuous    Current    Generator 
Design 

Mining  and  Geology, 

Coal  Mining        -      .  - 
General  Mining  -        -        -        - 
Mining  Engineering  and  Surveying 
Geology,  Course  I.      - 

Mineralogy,  Lectures  - 

„  Laboratory 

Special  Saturday  Classes  for  Miners- 
Mining,  Course  I.     -        -        - 

"     "  iS-  :    :    : 
J-  T.""^-  -    -    ■ 

Mmmg  Drawing 
Mathematics,  Course  I.   - 

General  Science 


5,320 

L,286 

174 

1,744 

346 

230 

186 


652 

1,120 

963 


9,060 

3,212 

408 

504 

212 


2,107 
824 


3,984 

2,665 

2,318 

1,534 

986 

678 

1,217 

149 

704 

600 


1,020 
175 
290 
992 
352 
283 
390 

385 
580 
624 
295 
642 
.435 
572 
806 
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DZPAHTMEKTS  ANI>  ClASSBS. 


Mtmng  and  Oeclogy—eonl. 

Applied  Meehaaics  and  Steam- 
Eleetrici^  applied  to  Mining  - 
Mining,  Laboratory  -       .       .       . 
Mining  Engineering        .       .       . 
Surveying,  Course  L       -       -       - 

5?  n    n.      •      -      - 

Naval  Arckitectwrt. 
Ck>ur8e     I. 

„     n. 

„    m. 

Architecture  and  the  Building  Trader, 
Architecture,  Course  I.       -       -       - 

„  II.    -    -    - 

„     Ua.     -       -       - 

"^-    :    :    : 

"  V  .  .  . 
Stereotomy-  -  •  -  -  . 
Carpentsy  and  Joinery        .       •       . 

BridLwork 

Masonry      -       .       -       -        •       - 
Quantify  Surveying    *       -       -       - 

Decoration 

Graining^     .-•--- 

Sign  Writing 

Furniture  Design        -        -       -        . 
Modelling   ------ 

Ornamental  Metal  Work     - 

Wood  Carving 

Practical  Wood  Work- 

Botany  and  Bacteriology, 

Botany — 
Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       -       - 

_  ,  »  >>     "■■*•  _  ■ 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

„   n. .      .      .      - 

„  Special  Courses 

Sunnner  Session.  {L^£^^:       [ 

Trees  and  Timber       -       -       -       - 

Bacteriology — 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -        -        - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

IT  -       -        -        - 

Zoology. 

Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       -       - 

n.    -     -     -     - 

Laboratory,  Course  L  -       - 

,t  n.-      .     -     . 


No.  of 

Students, 


23 
54 

9 
15 

7 
17 


30 
65 
35 


44 
26 
42 
28 
23 
20 
83 

9 
58 

6 
22 
51 
30 
48 
77 
34 

6 

6 
10 
11 


27 
9 

20 

4 

5 

152 

23 

14 

19 

17 

8 


11 

11 

9 

11 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings- 


24 
23 
24 

24 
10 
10 


24 
24 

25 


49 
97 
25 
24 
48 
24 
24 
6 
25 
24 
25 
24 

125 
49 

101 
75 
50 
50 
50 
51 


24 
25 

47 
47 
46 
20 
27 
24 

24 
23 
25 


24 
24 
24 
24 


No.  of 

Attend- 
ances. 


390 
1,021 
170 
293 
60 
163 


631 

1,378 
630 


1,873 

2,016 

861 

553 

916 

378 

1,751 

27 

1,049 

108 

478 

982 

972 

1,357 

2,463 

1,288 

215 

248 

393 

420 


436 
181 
574 
163 
133 
'2,^80 
397 
241 

331 

294 
145 


173 
181 
132 
168 


Naof 

Student- 
hours. 


390 

1,021 

285 

293 

.  120 


631 

1,378- 


4,504 

5,040 

2,041 

1,280 

2,248 

378 

4,377 

27 

2,622 

270 

1,195 

1,964 

1,944 

2,714 

4,926 

2,576 

430 

496 

786 

840 


436 
181 
1,148 
326 
266 
♦2,280 
794 
603 

331 

588 
435 

173 

181 
264 
336 


^  Estimated. 


30 
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DsPAATMBirrS  iLND  CULSSBS. 


No.  of 
Students: 


No.o£ 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


No.  of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 

Student- 

hoora. 


Fhystoloffy    - 

Hygiene. 

Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

„  n.-     -      - 

Music, 

"  Euing  "  Lectures 
Harmony,  Coarse     L 

"      IIL        '.       I 
Kudiments  -  .        .        - 

Plumbing, 

Lectures,  Preliminary  Course 
„       Course  I.      •       -       - 

«  "lIL      '       ■       ' 

Practical  Preliminary  Course 
„       Course  L 

"  n.    -     -     - 
,    „.       „  ni.    .     - 

Drawing 

Country  Centres — 
Kilmarnock— Lectures     - 
„  Practical    - 

Coatbridge— Lectures 
„  Practical      - 

Sheet  Metal  Work. 
Lectures,  Course  1.     -       -       - 
;,  „    IL     -  - 

Practical  General  Course  I.  - 

V  II.-        - 

„       Sheet  Iron  Work,  Course  L 

>»  n  n  n  n      ■*••'■• 

Bootma&ing, 
Pattern-cutting,  Course  I.  - 

Specicd  Course  for  Shopmen 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades, 

Typography,  Lectures 

„         Practical,  Machine  - 


Lithography,  Lectures 
J,  Practical 

Bookbinding 


Case 


Totals 


ao 


9 

5 

14 


61 
22 
16 
3 
22 


68 
38 
30 
26 
34 
21 
26 
17 
61 


16 

20 
18 


83 
24 
36 

8 

28 

7 


16 

7 
15 


73 

18 
24 
26 
20 
14 


25 

24 
23 
23 


24 
25 
24 
25 
49 


24 
24 
24 
25 
24 
26 
25 
2» 
24 

25 
24 

28 
28 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


23 
25 
23 


♦16 
79 

77 

18 

102 

'76 


438 


168 
99 


845 
410 
310 
53 
680 


1,125 
663 
597 
559 
646 
392 
486 
3S7 
721 

im 

301 
375 
335 


1,469 
396 

•  586 
150 
565 
139 


323 

151 

258 


558 

741 
883 
273 
850 
946 


876 


168 
196 
717 


845 
410 
310 
53 
680 


2,260 

1,326 
895 
838 

1,292 

784 

864 

.    «64 

1,442 

1,398 
608 
750 
«70 


2,988 
798 

1,172 
300 

1,130 
278 


646 
362 
387 


887 

1,482 
1,766 
341 
1,700 
1,892 


6,190 


5,607 


138,363 


226,061 


*  ExclnsLve  of  free  public  Lectures. 
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AsSOCIAT^B(n>  or  ITBB  CoILEGB  (A.G.T.C.). 

CSvil  Engin wng One  Student. 

£l^ctricaI  Engineerinj;       ....  Seven  Students. 

Mechanical  !^igmeering     -        -        .        .  Three  Students. 

Mining Two  Students. 

Naval  Architecture One  Student. 


COUBSB  CXBTIFICATE  OF  THE  CoLLEOE. 

Architecture       - Two  Students. 

Building  Construction        -        -        -        -  Three  Students. 

ChemiBtrjr  - Two  Students. 

Civil  Enmneering Two  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering       ....  Three  Students. 

Mathematics  and  Physics   ....  One  Student. 

Mechanical  Engineering      .        -        -        -  Seven  Students. 

Naval  Architecture Four  Students. 

College  Certificate  in  Assaying  -                -  Eight  Students. 


Occupations  of  Evsnino  Students. 
Men. 

Mechanical   Engineers   and   Draughtsmen    and   Structural 

Draughtsmen  #.       -        -                1,176 

Boilermakers,     Ship     Platers,     Shipwrights,     and     Ship 

Carj^nters 03 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders  and  Finishers,  Foundry  Managers^ 

Moulders,  Steel  Smelt€9SL  and  Boll  Turners      -       -       <  46 

Tin  and  Coj^r  Smiths  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  -        -        -  116 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Mining  Industries  -  -  324 
Elactrical  Engineers    and   Draughtsmen,    and    Instrument 

makers      -.-.- 227 

Opticians,  Watchmakers,  and  Jewellers  -        -        -       -        •  24 

Talegra^usts.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Mechanics         -       -  121 

derks.  Travellers,  and  Civil  Servants     -        -        -       -    •  -  199 

Teachers 139 

Sanitary  Inspectors 7 

Architects,  Measurers,  and  the  Buildinj^  Trades  -  -  703 
Chemists,   Gas   Manufacture,   Druggists,  Drysalters,  Paper 

Makers,  Dyers.  Colour  Makers^  and  Bleachers  -       -        -  123 

Paint  and  Oil  Trades       -  <w 6 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades      -       -        -        -        -        -        -  119 

Oabinetmaking  and  the  Furnishing  Trades      -       -       -       -  37 

Bootmaking  Trades 32 

Warehousemen  and  Salesmen 26 

Gardeners g 

Other  Trades -  77 

No  occupation  or  occupatiim  not  stated 83 

Women. 

Teachers 46 

Telegraphists,  Clerks,  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  &c.  -        -        -  11 

Chemists  and  Sanitary  Inspectors 7 

Other  Occupations 8 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated 66 


3,684 


128 


Total 


3,81B 
3  02 
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Districts  frok  whioh  SrimtNts  of  tbb  Coum^  wiolx  Dbawv. 

Day       Evenixig. 

-,,                ,  ^  ,     ,  Students.  Students. 

Glasgow  and  Suburbs 863 

Other  portions  of  Lanarkshire 69 

Renfrewshire 40 

Dumbartonshire 25 

Stirlingshire 14 

Ayrshire -        -        -  27 

Other  Scottish  Counties 53                29 

England  and  Wales    -       .        - 14                _^ 

Ireland 6                 

India,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,    West 

Indies,  South  America,  United  States,  Russia, 

Holland,  Spain  and  Egypt 24.                — 

Totals        -  635             3,812 


321 

45 

102 


Ages  of  Students. 


Day       Evening 
Students.  Students. 


15       -        ...        .  1 

16 7 

17  ....        .  36 

18  ...        -  53 

1» 62 

20 68 

21  -        ...        .  60 

22  ...        •  76 

23 29 

24« 31 

25 30 

26 19 

27 11 

28 10 

29 *9 

30 6 

31-40         ....  21 

41-60         ....  5 

Not  stated  (Adults)    •       -  2 

Totals   -   .  536 


7 
60 
141 
246 
354 
402 
384 
397 
344 
267 
209 
161 
137 
110 
122 
83 
312 


3,812 
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VII.-«-OlA8QOW  AtHSNAUX  COMHEROIAt  COLLBOE. 


ffhs  Coancil  has  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  past 
sessioii— the  third  since  the  recognition  of  the  College  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department — has  been  a  succeasfid  one,  and  has  witnessed  the 
accomplishment  of  mudi  good  work. 

The  total  enrolments  in  the  various  classes  was  l,706l  and  the  number  of 
individual  students  1,182,  as  compared  with  1,641  ana  1,124  respectively 
last  year,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  attendance  was  63,297. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  add  to  the  curriculum  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
"  Business  Systems,  Oflke  and  Factory  Organisation,  Cost  Accounts,  etc.," 
under  Mr.  W.  J.  Qrosart.  The  Council  is  satisfied  of  the  importance  of 
tins  Course  in  affording  a  knowledge  of  Modem  Business  Procedure. 

The  Special  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Fernando  A^oletti  on  ''The 
Literature  of  Sport  in  the  Italian  Renaissance''  (in  English),  by 
M.  Robert-Tissot  on  "Les  Salons  d'autrefois "  (in  French),  ana  by 
Herr  A.  Oswald  on  ^'Pflege  der  Handelwissenschaften  in  Deutschland*^' 
(in  Carman),  were  much  appreciated.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  for 
these  lectures,  especially  when  delivered  in  the  foreijp  tongue,  the  Council 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery,  during  the  current  session,  of 
another  series  of  four  lectures  in  French  hj  M.  Tissot,  and  of  a  similar 
course  in  C^ennan  by  Herr  Oswald,  the  subiects  being  respectively  **  Cours 
de  Litt^rature  Fran^ise  du  XVIII.  Sifecle,'^  and  "  Das  Deutsche  Drama." 

The  Certificates  of  the  College  are  now  awarded  not  only  on  the  result  of 
the  Final  and  Class  Examinations,  but  there  is  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  character  of  the  students'  home  exercises  and  work  in  the  class  rooms. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  distinction  of  First  and  Second  C!lass  is  abolished,  and  the  following 
classification  has  been  adopted—"  Excellent,'^  "  Very  Gfood,"  and  "  Good  "  : 
and  of  the  Certificates  granted,  the  following  were  the  numbers  issued 
respectively  under  these  distinctions :— 124  "Excellent,"  176  "Very  Good," 
ana  119  "  Good."  Prizes  and  Scholarships  to  the  value  of  £250  were 
awarded  last  session. 

Trayellxng  Scholasships. 

Two  Travelling  Scholarshios  in  French  and  German,  of  the  value  of  £50 
each,  offered  l^  the  (}ouncu  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  have  been  awarded.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  awurd  of 
this  nature  has  been  made  iii  the  AthensBum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
to  encourage  the  students  to  j)erfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  by  a  short  residence  abroad  will  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

These  Scholarships  have  again  been  offered  for  competition  at  the  close 
of  the  current  session. 

Teachisrs'  Classes. 

The  Teachers'  Classes  in  French  and  German  (under  Article  91  d  of  the 
Code)  have  again  been  successfullv  carried  on  by  M.  Tissot  and  Herr 
Oswiud.  These  classes  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  to  the  Ptellahouston  Trustees,  and  the  Burgh  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education,  for  the  Grants  they  have  respectively  given  towards 
Uie  maintenance  of  the  Coll^re.  and  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  havQ 
contributed  to  ^e  Prize  and  Scholarship  Fundf 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Hours  of 

Attendance. 

Subject 

Students 
EnroUed. 

Meetings  of 
Class. 

Latin— Junior    -       -        -        - 

13 

61 

460 

„       Senior     -       -.       - 

S5 

61 

973 

G^ek 

6 

61 

249 

French— Initiatory     - 

65 

63 

2,561 

„              n         (Ladies) 

5 

62 

198 

„         Intermediate 

78 

63 

^365 

„              „       (Oonveraation) 

61 

31 

1,104 

„       (Ladiee)         - 

21 

68 

M>41 

„         Advanced    - 

40 

63 

1,671 

„              „       (Conversation) 

49 

31 

845 

„       (Socy.ofArts) 
.,              „        (Ladies) 

10 

8 

31 

63 

.226 
407 

„              „       (    „       Conv.) 

8 

32 

174 

„         Teachers  (91  d.)  - 

27 

37 

1,649 

German— Initiatory   -        -        - 

42 

63 

1,605 

(Ladies) 

12 

62 

489 

„          Intermediate 

47 

65 

1,471 

.,              „        (Conversation) 
„       (Ladies) - 

45 

29 

674 

9 

62 

445 

„          Advanced    - 

34 

63 

1,374 

„              „       (Conversation) 
,              „       (Socy.  ot  Arts) 

32 

29 

597 

16 

26 

301 

„              „        (Ladies) - 

8 

62 

341 

.,          Teachers  (9l^d.)  - 
Italian— Initiatory     - 

10 

37 

546 

2 

40 

66 

„         Advanced     -        - 

4 

41 

90 

Spanish— Initiatory    - 

27 

62 

867 

„          Advanced    - 

16 

62 

716 

English— Junior 

27 

63 

1,065 

„              „     (Ladies)    - 

14 

62 

713 

„         Advanced    - 

8 

63 

425 

Arithmetic— Intermediate  - 

6 

18 

63 
63 

276       • 
559 

„            Advanced 

14 

63 

631 

Mathematics— Junior 

15 

63 

516 

„              Senior - 

25 

63 

.      973 

Shorthand — Initiatory 
„            Intermediate  - 

137 

63 

5,424 

75 

63 

8,654 

„            Advanced 

64 

63 

3,195 

„            Junior  Reporting    - 

49 

68 

1,US0 

„            Senior 

32 

61 

1,648 

„            Private  Classes  Day 

39 

156 

3,779 

„_           ,r        ,»    Evening 

21 

92 

441 

Type-Wntmg— Day   - 

30 

156 

1,922 

„              Evening     - 

19 

94 

710 

Writing 

21 

62 

986 

,,      (Ladies).        .        -        . 
Book-Keeping— Junior 

9 

62 

416 

75 

62 

3,450 

„              Advanced  - 

50 

62 

2,331 

„              (Ladies)     - 
English  Literature     - 

10 

62 

636 

33 

20 

451 

Political  Economy 

40 

20 

516 

Mercantile  Law  -        -        -        - 

62 

20 

877 

Commercial     Accounting     and 

Business  Methods   - 

97 

20 

1,724 

Totals    - 

1,709 

3,127 

68,287 

Number  of  Individual  Students,  1,18§. 
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The  Governon  present  the  64th  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Arty  heing  that  for  the  Session  ending  August  31st,  1906. 

The  Governors  would  acknowledge  the  encouragement  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  its  officers. 

TheGovemers  recognise  with  gratitude  the  practical  interest  taken  by 
the  Town  Gouncfl  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  School,  as  evinced  in 
the  attention  and  assiduity  of  their  Representatives,  and  especially  would 
they  thank  the  Council  for  the  financial  support  given  by  the  annual  grant. 

The  Governors  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Parks'  and 
Galleries'  Trust  for  the  aids  to  study  afforded  by  their  loan  and  gifts  of 
plants,  flowers,  &e^  and  for  giving  access  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the 
Art  GkJleries.  They  would  further  give  their  thanks  to  those  Educational 
Authorities  and  Trusts  who  make  monetary  grants  to  the  school  and  offer 
bnr?<aries  and  scholarships  to  students  ;  to  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  - 
funds  of  the  school  and  to  the  Prize  Funds  and  particularly  would  they 
desire  to  record  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  school  by  the 
Governors  of  Haldane's  Trust  and  by  the  Highland  Society. 

The  Governors  are  assured  that  the  or«Lnisation  and  work  of  the  school 
in  aH  the  departments  are  in  a  very  nealthv  condition.  Although  no 
elementary  work  is  undertaken  by  the  School  of  Art  and  the  entrance 
examination  is  of  the  standard  accepted  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  in 
Drawing,  the  number  of  students  attending  during  the  past  Session 
exceeded  by  105  the  number  of  students  enrolled  the  previous  year.  This 
shows  the  influence  of  the  school  is  permeating  the  work  of  the  continua- 
tion and  other  preparatory  classes,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  school  are 
being  answered  by  a  general  raising  of  the  level  of  art  work  in  these  classes. 

In  the  CitjT  the  arrangements  made  between  the  Governors  of  the  School 
of  Art  and  tne  Gk>vemor8  of  the  Technical  College,  whereby  architectural 
students  receive  part  of  their  training  in  the  Technical  College  and  part  in 
the  School  of  Art,  is  working  well  and  harmoniously.  The  organisation  of 
the  classes  held  in  the  two  institutions  is  called  the  Glas^w  School  of 
Architecture  and  its  affairs  are  manc^K)d  bv  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Governors^  chosen  from  the  two  bodies.  The  Gla^w  School  Board  takes 
a  helpful  mterest  in  the  school,  and  through  their  oo-operation  the  best 
students  of  the  continuation  classes  of  the  Board  are  selected  to  pass  on  to 
the  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art 

As  a.result  of  the  visits  made  in  March  last  to  the  continuation  classes 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Mary  hill  School  Boards  by  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  Art  Inspector, 
Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Director  of  Art,  Glasgow  School  Board  and  the  Head- 
master, Mr.  Newbery,  acting  as  co*judge%  36  Students  were  passed  on  to 
the  school  Such  selected  students  pass  a  further  test  before  admission  to 
the  School  of  Art  can  be  sained,  and  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  and 
scholarships  are  made  available  to  those  who  are  successful.  For  some 
veara  past  the  number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  test  with  merit 
has  been  greater  than  the  scholarships  at  disposal  and  to  meet  this  want 
the  School  Board  made  application  to  the  Department  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  grant  20  bursaries,  tenable  at  the  evening  classes  of  the  School 
of  Art,  by  students  from  the  c(xitinuation  classes.  These  bursaries  form  a 
new  tie  between  the  School  Board  and  the  Governors  of  the  School  of  Art, 
and  mark  another  phase  in  the  pcactical  co-ordination  of  Art  Education  in 
the  City.  The  Governors  acknowledsa  the  valuable  services  towards  this 
co-operation  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Director  of  Art  to  the  Glasffow 
School  Board.  As  an  additional  item  of  interest,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  School  Boards  of  Maryhill,  Eastwood,  and  Cathcart  now  take  pcurt  in 
the  cantinnatian  ckaa  scheme  and  send  students  on  tQ  tiie  School  of  Art. 
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The  course  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Goloav  anrataged  by  theSdiool  of 
Art  and  the  Glasgow  Weaving  Colle||[e  for  workers  in  the  Textile  Tmdes 
(other  than  DesignersX  has  made  a  ha  beginninff,  and  it  is  hoped,  as  these 
classes  become  better  known,  and  their  value  reeLsed,  that  a  larger  number 
of  students  will  come  forward.  The  scheme  has  Idle  warm  sympathy  of 
some  of  the  mant^aetorers  of  Glasgow  interested  in  the  art  education  of 
their  employees,  and  the  Governors  would  venture  to  suggest  tiiat  some 
service  to  the  school  might  be  rendered,  did  manufacturers  insist  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  art  knowledge  being  possessed  b^  their  buyers, 
salesmen,  warehousemen  and  others  m  responsible  positions  in  those 
industries,  in  which  art  is  an  essential  factor.  In  connection  with  these 
classes,  but  to  include  designers  and  art  workers  generally,  as  also  the 
public,  there  is  a  proposition  to  have  some  lectures  on  the  '*  History  and 
Art  of  Textiles,"  and  negotiations  for  this  purpose  are  in  progress. 

The  Governors  have  to  remt  the  loss  of  M.  Jean  Delvilje,  who  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  theFrofessor  of  Drawing  and  Paintink  in  the  life 
classes.  By  an  unanimous  vote,  both  of  the  Committee  of  Professors  of 
the  Academy  and  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Municipal  Council  of 
Brussels.  M.  Delville  has  been  appointed  Professor  in  the  Life  Classes 
•.of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Brussels  and  he  left  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  to  take  up  his  new  duties.  The  Governors  desire  to  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  school  by  M.  Delville  and 
of  the  high  ideals  both  of  work  and  of  aims  thathe  k^t  before  his  students. 
The  high  level  of  excellence  now  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Life  classes 
caused  much  thought  and  anxiety  to  the  Governors  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  In  June  last  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James 
Fleming,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  Mr.  Keppie,  two  of  the  Governors,  alon^  with 
the  Headmaster,  proceeded  to  London  and  Brussels  to  interview  candidates. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  GreiifenhageU}  and  he  has  commenced  his  work 
in  the  school.  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  is  a  painter  of  mudi  repute^  and  is  in  the 
front  rank  of  Black  aaid  White  Artiste.  As  a  Blaek  and  White  illnstratbr, 
his  work  has  a  great  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  ihe 
Governors  feel  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  an  extremely  efficient 
Professor. 

The  Governors  are  interested  in  a  scheme  for  practical  work  in  Figjnre 
Composition  and  Decoration,  which  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
This  application  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  Life  classes  will  give  a 
direct  aun  to  their  studies.  In  connection  with  this  Department  three 
lectures  on  Art  and  Social  ^Esthetics  were  given  by  Mr.  Georges  Baltus, 
Artist  and  Writer  on  Art.    The  lectures  were  :— 

1.  "  History  of  Art  and  its  Utility  for  Artists.'' 

2.  "  Philosophy  of  Composition." 
a  "  The  City  of  Florence." 

The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  appreciated. 

At  the  reouest  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  Sir  R.  Rowand 
Anderson,  LL.D.-Zr.R.S.A.,  Architect,  visited  the  School  of  Art  in  March. 
1906,  more  particularly  to  enq^uire  into  the  working  of  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Architecture.  A  copy  of  Sir  Rowand's  report,  as  submitted  to  my  Lords, 
was  sent  to  the  Governors.    (It  is  published  at  tne  end  of  this  volume.) 

In  connection  with  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  following  letter  sent 
by  Hippolyte  Blanc,  Esq.,  R.S.A.,  to  Mr.  David  Barclay,  Arehitect 
Governor,  may  be  interesting.  Mr.  Blanc  kindly  acted  as  one  of  the 
Judffes  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Architecture  for  bursaries  and 
scholarships.  He  writes:— ''In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  trouble  and 
''hospitality  of  yesterday,  I  am  constrained  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
"express  my  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  afforded  me  of  seeing  what 
"is  being  done  m  Glasgow  towards  the  training  and  special  education 
"of  those  desiring  an  Architectural  career.  In  my  review  of  the  1,MX) 
"drawings  yesterday,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  earnest 
"work  and  thorou^ness  throughout  The  Studies  in  Construction— 
(*  of  advanced  type^showed  mqcA  care  2^i4  thought,  and  in  tiie  Design 
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*'S«etioii  wmj  MbumUe  sohMias  are  «jthibited,  whioh  show  good 
^«ppMCMtliOB  of  what  is  dignified  and  apprc^nate  in  the  Construction 
*'ot  PabUc  Buildings.  Altogether,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
'*  work  was  (juite  a  revelation  to  me,  and  most  pleasing  to  study.  It  bears 
"  Biarkied  evidence  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  your  Professors,  Messrs. 
^  Bouxdfw,  McGibbon,  and  Gourlay.  The  high  appinciation  and  enthusiasm 
'*  of  the  Students  are  shown  bv  the  large  amount  and  excellent  character  of 
'*  the  work  exhibited.  The  Qlasgow  School  of  Architecture,  under  the  able 
''Pfofessors  at  present  devoted  to  it,  is  deserving  of  the  hignest  encourage- 
"meat" 

He  Governors  are  assured  that  any  architectural  student  faithfully 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  diploma  courses  can  receive  an  education  in 
architecture,  which  is  bettered  only  by  the  facilities  afforded  in  a  few  of  the 
laiger  continental  cities. 

Report  on  Sculpture  and  Modelling  Classes  by  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Oovemora,  Messrs.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.RLB.A.  (Convener),  Jc»hn  Keppie, 
F.R.T.RA.,  and  John  Henderson. 

'*The  Sub-Comttiittee  appointed  to  visit  the  Sculpture  and  Modelling 
"  Classes  bog  to  report : — We  have  made  several  visits  both  to  the  day  and 
**  evening  classes,  and  are  much  satisfied  with  them.  The  earnestness  dis- 
**  played  by  the  teachers  and  the  students  is  most  commendable.  In  all 
'*  the  departments,  ,^;ood  progress  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the  work  is 
^  meritorious.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Mr.  Keller  s  Students, 
''Mr.  T.  J.  Clapperton,  gained  the  Royal  Academy  Travelling  Studentship 
"last  year." 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the 
awards  in  this  Section : — 

Jndge»— Mr.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  Architect  Qovemor ;  Mr.  Jas.  Morton, 
Maamfactnrer  ;  Mr.  AIol  N.  Paterson,  M.A..  Architect ;  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Maddmtoahf  Architect^  and  Mr.  William  Meikle,  Glass  Stainer  and 
Decorator. 

"  The  Judges  desire  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  labour  and  care 
"shown  by  the  students  of  the  day  classes  in  Design  and  to  recognise  the 
"*  amount  of  sound  study  shown  m  the  works  presented.  They  were  also 
"glad  to  see  such  excellent  work  being  done  by  the  Students  of  the  evening 
"classes.  Although  it  is  impossible  in  every  case  that  students  could 
"pecBonaliy  carry  out  their  studies  in  the  material,  they  would  recommend 
"  that  i>upils  should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
"  techmcal  processes  relating  to  their  studies." 

To  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Galleries  and  Museums  ;  to 
Mr.  Whitton,  Superintenaent  of  the  Parks :  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rennie, 
Curator  of  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  and  to  the  other  Curators,  the 
Governors  desire  to  express  their  obli^tions  for  the  kind  assistance  and 
courtesy  rendered  by  them  to  the  design  students  working  in  the  C^ty 
galleries,  museums  and  gardens. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin,  Director  of  the  Vittoria  Street  School  for  Gold- 
smiths and  Jewellers,  Birmingham,  made  two  visits  to  the  Enamel  Studio. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  it  is  hoped,  when  funds  permit,  to 
call  in  the  services  of  artists  of  expert  knowleage  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  other  of  the  arts  and  crafts  studios. 

Not  only  are  students  coming  to  the  school  from  greater  distances,  many 
residing  in  the  city  solely  to  attend  the  School  of  Art,  but  the  claims  of 
those  students  of  the  school  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  art  teaching  a^  now  being  very  general Iv  recognised.  The  art 
education  of  the  puhhc  school  teacher  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  of 
very  great  importance,  especially  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Governors 
are  ratified  to  be  able  to  ffive  a  more  than  satisfactory  report  upon  the 
wore  done  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  Article  91  (d)  Teachers'  Classes. 
654  teacher  students  attended  these  classes  last  session ;  109  diplomas  were 
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granted  ;  49  diplomas  were  endorsed  for  f onrth  and  fifth  y^  post-^ploiha 
courses ;  and  338  certificates  were  granted  in  the  first,  second  and  thiird 
courses.  By  a  Minute  dated  January  30th,  1905,  these  classes,  hHherto 
known  as  91  (d)  Classes,  have  been  removed  from  the  char^  of  Loeal 
Authorities,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Committee  for  Hie 
Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers.  They  now  oome  Under  Article  55 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  All  fees  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  all  teacher  students  are  eli^ble  for  instaroction.  By  a 
letter  under  date  27th  July,  1906,  the  Provincial  Committee  recognised  the 
Qlasgow  School  of  Art  as  a  Centre  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the 
organisation  and  arrangements  for  these  classes  for  the  next  session  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Provincial  Committee. 

The  Haldane  Travelling  Scholarship,  value  £50,  was,  for  the  20th  year 
in  succession,  taken  by  a  student  of  the  school.  Three  candidates  sub- 
mitted works,  two  students  in  Painting  and  one  in  Architecture. 

The  Judges  for  the  Travelling  Scholarship,  appointed  by  the  Haldane 
Trustees,  were  Messrs.  Alex.  Rioche,  RS.A.,  Painter ;  R.  M.  G.  Coventry, 
A.RS.A.,  Painter  ;  John  Henderson,  Painter ;  and  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect.  The  work  submitted  by  the  painting  candidates 
was  considered  of  a  good  standard,  llie  student  is  to  travel  in.  Italy, 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Haldane  Trustees  offered  4  bursaries  of  £15  each  tenable  in  the  day 
classes  and  70  evening  class  bursaries  of  fee  value.  The  Judges  appointed 
to  iudge  the  works  for  the  bursaries  were  Messrs.  Alex.  N.  Paterson  and 
John  Hendwson. 

The  Governors,  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
awarded  6  maintenance  scholarships,  value  £20  each,  with  free  insiniBtaon, 
and  7  travelling  bursaries  of  £10  eacn,  and  1  of  £5.  / 

12  iunior  and  16  senior  art  bursaries  were  granted  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Glasgow  Educational  Endowments  Board,  and  of  these  the  16  senior 
bursaries  are  tenable  in  the  School  of  Art  only.  Authorised  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  the  Qlasgow  School  Board  granted  20  bursaries,  of 
fee  value,  to  enable  students  of  the  continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the 
School  of  Art.  All  these  bursaries  are  granted  to  enable  stucfents  from  the 
continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the  school. 

The  Glasgow  Highland  Society  sent  seven  students  to  the  school.  Three 
of  these  were  granted  bursaries,  of  the  value  of  £30  each,  with  assisted 
fees.    The  four  remaining  students  had  their  fees  paid. 

2  Students  attended  in  terms  of  the  Buchanan  Bequest. 

7  Students  were  admitted  under  the  conditions  of  the  Marshall  Truat. 

1  Student  entered  from  Hutchesons'  Trust 

1  Student  was  sent  by  a  Subscriber. 

1  Bursar  came  from  Helensburgh. 

2  Bursars  „  Lanarkshire. 
2  „  „  Stirlingshire. 
2        „             ,.          Ayrshire. 

4  day  studentships  of  the  value  of  £10  each,  and  15  day  assisted  student- 
ships and  30  evening  studentships,  of  fee  value,  were  granted  by  the 
Governors. 

The  Judges  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemors  to  award  the  various  scholar*^ 
ships  and  bursaries  were  as  follows  : — 

For  drawing  and  Painting— Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.W. ; 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.  (Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department)  and  John  Henderson  with  Professor  Deiville  and  the 
Head  Master. 

For  Architecture— Messrs.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.T.B.A.  (Convener) j  Da\id 
Barclay,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Hippolyte  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  F.R.LB.A.  •  with  Professor 
Bourdon,  A.D.F.G.  :  Professor  C.  Gk)urlay,  B.Sc,  A.R.LB.A. ;  Professor 
Alex.  M'Gibbon,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  Mr.  James  Boyd  (Recorder). 

For  Modelling— Messrs.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.I.BA. ;  John  Keppie. 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  John  Henderson,  with  Professor  Keller  and  the  Head 
Master. 
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Far  Deagn-^MeflBTO.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.LB.A. ;  JaaneB  Morton  ; 
Aiex.  N.  F&teraoD,  M. A..  A.R.I.B JL :  Charles  R.  Mackintosh ;  Wm.  Meikle. 
with  Rofassor  A.  Qiralaon  and  tlie  Kead  Master. 

For  Anatomy—W.  BL  Mutton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Aflsistant  Professor,  Glasgow 
University. 

The  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Gk)vernors  are  tendered  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  kind  services. 

'nie  Financial  Arnuigements  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  School  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  viz. : —  • 

**Tlie  Scotch  Bdncation  Department  give  a  grant  not  exceeding  one-half 
'^of  die  approved  nett  expenditure  <»i  the  maintenance  of  the  School  after 
''the  deduction  of  the  mcome  from  fees.  To  obtain  this  grant,  it  is 
**  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
"School  from  sources  other  than  the  grant  (but  exclusive  of  income  from 
''fees)  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  said  grant.'' 

The  Department  Grant  amounted  to  £2.415  8s.  4d. 

The  Income  of  the  School  from  Local  Sources  included  a  sum  of  £1,700 
from  the  Corporation,  allocated  from  Customs  and  Excise  Residue  Grant, 
1905.  The  Governors  are  very  grateful,  and  desire  to  thank  the  Corpora- 
tion for  their  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of  the  School 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  felt,  that  for  present  purposes  the  school 
premises  are  too  smaU,  and  if  the  work  is  to  develop,  even  normally,  the 
question  of  the  completion  of  the  school  building  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
neeessity.  When  the  school  was  built,  the  control  of  Art  Education  in 
Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  required  by  that  Department  differed  in  almost  every 
respect  from  that  now  prevailing  under  the  freer  life  permitted  by  the 
Scotdi  Education  Department.  Not  only  has  the  scope  of  study  been 
enlarged  but  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  production  of  work  have 
entirdy  altered.  The  area  of  the  sehooFs  influence  hss  increased  in  a 
Femackable  manner  and  from  being  a  local  institution  with  purposes  and 
aims  ealculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  examining  Body  in  London,  the 
school  has  become  a  Central  Institution  with  a  field  of  work  which 
embraces  not  only  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  extends  over  twelve  adjacent 
counties.  Moreover,  the  school  is  now  called  upon  to  do  its  share  of  the 
work  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  special  suoject  of  Art  and  for  this 
provision  will  have  to  be  made.  To  meet  this  development  and  these  fuller 
meeds  larger  premises  have  become  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  school  is  to 
keep  even  its  present  position.  Monies  accruing  from  the  General  Aid 
Grant  (1904-5  and  1905-6)  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  and  the 
GJovemors  have  been  informed,^  that,  if  an  application  be  made  for  a 
Building  Grant,  it  will  be  considered  by  my  Lords.  The  Governors  have 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  as  to  what  local  support 
can  be  obtained.  The  school  is  doinp  a  great  and  necessary  work.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  fairly  eqmpped  premises— the  result  in  large 
measure  of  private  effort — and  the  Governors  would  venture  to  hope  that 
the  same  measure  of  support  that  enabled  them  to  erect  the  present  portion 
may  be  again  extended  to  them  to  complete  the  whole  design. 

Enbolments. 
(a)  Ordinary  StvdenU, 

Maintenance  Scholars --  e 

Travelling  Bursars 8 

Governors'  Day  Class  Bursars 19 

Governors'  Evening  Class  Bursars 28 

Haldane  Day  Bmsars 3 

Haldane  Evening  Bursars lOO 

Educational  Endowment  Bursars      -        -                -        -  14 

Buchanan  Trust  Bursars -  2 

Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  Bursars        -        -        .        .  2 

Lanark  County  Council  Bursars               -       .       .       .  2 

Stirling  County  Council  Bursars 2 

Ayr  County  Council  Bursars 4 

Helensburgh  Bursar 1 
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Subflcriben' Buraar   -       •       -       ♦       *       '    *  •       -  1 

Highland  Society  Students  7 

Hutchesons'  Hospital  Student «  1 

Marshall  Trust  Scholars -  7 

Day  Students -*-2a8 

Evening  Students -        209 

639 

(6)  Artide  91{i)  Teajckeri  CUu9e$     •  -  465 

(e)  PupU  Teachenf  Clou  ...  44 

(cO  Numben  at  Rteogmud  Cen&ti : 

Lanark  64 

Lesmahagow     -  ©1 

— —  145 

1,893 
OKDmABT  StUDSNTS. 

Day  aasses 241 

Evening  aasses 396 

639 

Article  91  (d)  SruDsinrs. 

Saturday  Classes 629 

Thursday  Evening  Class      -       -       -       -      .  25     - 

654 

1,293 

TowKs  AND  Districts  from  which  Studxkts  of  ths  Qlasoow 
School  of  Art  ark  Drawn. 

Glasgow 506 

Partack 34 

Qovan ,-.12 

Rutheiglen -       25 

Other  Parts  of  Lanarkshire 403 

Dumbartonshire 71 

Bmifrewshire ----125 

Ayrshire     ----  ------42 

Argyllshire 6 

Stirlingshire       -  25 

Other  Scottish  Counties 31 

England     -  3 

Lreland -        2 

Belgium,  Transvaal,  United  States,  New  Zealand     -       -       - .     r         8 

1,293 

Occupations  and  Numbers  of  Ordinary  Students. 

Teachers  62 

Designers,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographic  Artists        -       -       -      210 

Architectural -136 

Glass  Stainers,  Enamellists,  Ac. 32 

House  Painters,  China  Pdnters,  Coach  Painters,  ^      -       -       19 
Stone  Carvers,  Wood  Carvers,  UOders,  Modellers,  Plasterers  -       35 

Cabinetmakers  and  Joiners 19 

Engravers,  Silver  Chasers,  BookbinderSi  4ec.   •       -     .  •       •       S2 

Accountants,  Clerks,  House  Factors 18 

Measurers 8 

Blacksmiths,  Engineers,  Qasfitters,  Ac 8 

Shopkeepers  and  Warehousemen 9 

Other  Students 67 

Total  Number  of  Ordinary  Students       -               ...    — ^ —     e39 
Teachers' 91(d)  Classes 654 

Total  Number  of  Students -       -      1,893 
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lX.-^IiEiTH  Nautical  Collsoe. 


RKPOBf  VOK  THS  TkAB,  l8T  AUOUST,  1906  TO  3l8T  JULT,  1906. 

(Bt  thb  Hkad  Mabteb.) 

Number  of  Penons  iu  Attendance  :— 
Day  GUuBsea;— 

ForNsv^ation      •• 188 

\i  i,  Nautical  Astronomv       ......       .138 

„  Mathematical  anderiying  these        -       -       •       -       -  138 

„  PhTsics  of  the  sea    .......  76 

„  Shipping  Law  and  Practice 28 

„  Electricity  on  Board  Ship 28 

M  Ship  Bnrgery;  Medidne,  and  Hygiene     •       -       -       *  95 

„  FUihennen's  Class 12 

Total    -       .*  653 

Evening  Classes  :— 

TntorialB  in  Navigation  Subjects   -       •  •      •       •  -   123 

Ship  Snrgeij,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene    ...  -63 

Naval  Architecture        •- 19 

i.of  Sfarine  Motors       --       »       -       -       --W 
icity  6n  Board  Ship  8 

Total    -       .    227 

Pb^ular  Evening  Lectures     -       -       -       J       -       .       -       -    185 

IfJDl&ber  of  individuals  in  the  Day  Classes    •       -       -       -       -   150 
„  „  Evening  Classes     -       -       -       -   171 

„  n    at  the  Public  Lectures      -       -       -       -    185 

Total    -       •    506 

The  number  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  given  during  the  year  is  11,770* 

Numbers  who  have  passed  the  Local  Marine  Board  Examination  : — 

Extra  Masters 9 

Steam  and  Electric  Appliances  in  Ships        ....  1 

Ordinary  Masters 18 

First  Males     -• 25 

Second  Mates -       -       -       -  24 

Masters,  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships 3 

Mates             „                „                   .       -       -       .       rf  6 

Total    -       -     85 

Number  whopassed  the  St  Andrew's  Ambulance  Association's  Ex- 
amination tot  endorsement  on  Ukeir  certificates  of  competency  -     30 

Many  mere  gualified,  but  were  not  able  to  be  at  home  at  the  dates  of  the 
Examination. 

Number  of  Boys  sent  to  sea-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -5 

The  Fidiermen's  Class  on  Saturdays  was  rather  small,  but  the  men  who 
did  come  did  excellent  work  under  my  own  teaching. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  teaching  in  ''Electricity 
on  Board  Ship,"  the  Qovemors  have  already  sanctioned  an  extension  of  the 
pi^ogramme  of  1905-6  for  1906-7. 
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TuE  West  of  Soovland  Aqriculd^^al  Onucas  (lycLtro- 
iNG  Kilmarnock  Dairt  School). 


I.— Intbamubal  Work  of  the  Colusqe, 
(Glasgow.) 
Day  Classes, 

Number  of  Individual  Students     ------      90 

Number  attending —  '           , 

Intermediate  Agriculture  (Soils  and  Manures)       -  16         ' 

Advanced               „                 -        -        -        -        -  24 

Introduction  to  General  Botany     -        -        -        -  34 

Agricultural  Botany,  Junior  Lectures     -        -        -  23 

Do.             do.,    Junior  Practical    -        -       •  20 

Do             do.,    Senior  Lectures     -       .     ;  -  rg 

Do.             do.,    Senior  Practical     -        -       -  5 

General  Chemistry,  Lectures  -        -        -       -        -  68 

Do.            do..        Practical 24 

Do.           do.,             do. 34 

Agricultural  Gkemistry,  Senior  Lectures       -       -  10 

Do.              do.,        Senior  Practical       -        -  9 

Entomology -  8 

Veterinary  Science  -        -       -       -       -       -       -  19 

Agricultural  Engineering       -       -       -       -       -10 

Forestry 2 

Special  Farmers'  Course         -       -       -       -       -  47 

„     Foresters' CJourse       -       -        -       -      ..  3 

„     Winter  Dairy  Course 21 

Evening  Classes. 

Number  of  Individual  Students     -    .            -        -*       -  t    <131 
Number  attending — 

Agriculture,  Junior         -        -        -        -    .   -        -  31 

Do.,       ^nior 15 

Dairying         ---.-.-.  28 

Forestry  1st  Year  Course        -        -        -        .  q 

Do.,     2nd        do.                8 

Timbers  and  Timber-measuring     ^        -        .        -  3 

Horticulture   -       /        -      .-                 •        -        -  9 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Junior  Lectures        -        -  26 

Do.               do.,        Senior  Lectures        -        -  6 

General  Chemistry  -        - 6 

Book-keeping 21 

Surveying .-        -        -27 

Agricultural.  Law    -        -        -        -.-.--29 

„           Bctanjr        -        -        --        -        -  5 

Total  number  of   Individual  Students  in  both  Day  and 

Evening  Classes       -    .    -        -        -        -        -        -  221 

Total  number  of  Enrolments  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes    596 

Dairy  School  at  Kilmarnock. 

Number  of  Pupils  (Session  1905) 228 

Number  of  Attendances  registered 4>482 


Daieying  (1905). 
The  College  Dairy  School  at  Holnus  Famiy  KUmanwck. 

The  Dairy  School  was  open  from  28th  March  till  30th  September,  and 
during  that  time  courses  of  instruction  were  continued  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  former  years,  comprising  regular  daily  instruction  in  Cheesemaking 
and  Buttermaking. 

Instruction  was  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  making  of  SlUton 
Cheese,  Cream  Cheese,  and  other  soft  cheeses. 
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n^  BpeciU  Lecture  Courses  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  Certificate 
and  JDiploma  examinationA  in  Dairying;  were  conducted  as  in  previous 
yean^  the  Junior  for  six  weeks  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Senior  for  six 
weeks  in  AuffU£^  and  September.  A  series  of  five  lectures  on  Poultry  was 
also  includ^ 

TBe  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  was  228.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  29- 

In  the  Special  Classes  43  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Junior  Course,  and  of 
these  14  ^med  the  CertificJeite  in  Buttermaking  and  21  the  Junior  Certi6cate 
in  Dairying ;  36  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Senior  Course,  and  of  these  18 
gained  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Dairying  and  7  the  Certificate  in  Butter- 
making:  while  17  pupils  subsequently  succeeded  in  passing  for  the 
National  Diploma  in  Dairying. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Junior  Certificate  were : — Theory  of  Dairying, 
Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  William  MTadzean;  Cheese- 
making,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

The  Examiners  for  l^e  Senior  Certificate  were  :— Theory  of  Dairying  and 
Botany,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Chemistry,  Dr.  Thomas  Murray ; 
Bacteriolc^  and  Physiology,  Dr.  Peter  Paterson ;  Buttermaking,  Mr. 
William  M'Fadzean  ;  Cheesemakihg,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 


Adyisobt  and  Analytical  Dspabtubnt. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  advantage,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
taken  of  the  privileges  offered  bv  the  College  under  this  department,  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  were  made  by  farmers,  to  which  replies  were  duly  sent 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Advice  was  thus  given  on  manuring,  on  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  certain  crops,  on  the  treatment  of  crops  suffering 
from  insect  attacks,  diseases  affecting  live  stock,  and  on  other  branches  of 
agricttltmral  management.  Samples  of  grass  seeds  were  examined  for  purity 
and  i^ermination,  and  an  increased  number  of  milk  samples  were  sent  in 
for  determination  of  butter  fat.  Examinations  were  also  made  of  feeding 
stuifii  for.CQtnposition  and  purity. 

n.— Extension  Wokk. 
(a)  Qenebal  Aoeicultu&al  Instruction. 

By  arrangement  with  the  County  Councils  or  other  Local  Authorities 
continuous  classes  have  been  held  in  the  following  places : — 


Counties  and  Centres. 


Akoyllshibb— 
Ounpbeltown 

Dunoon     - 

Ayrshikb — 
Ayr  - 
Dailly       - 

Fenwick    - 

Lugton 

BUTSSHIKR-- 

Rcyihesay  - 


Subjects. 


Veterinary  Science  (3) ;  Feeding 

(2) ;  Crops  (n. 
General  Agricultural  Science 


Forestry 

Manuring  (1):  Grasses  and 
Clovers  (1);  Feeding  (2). 

Manuring  and  Pastures  (3); 
Feeding  (2). 

Poultry  (1) ;  Manuring  (2) ;  Feed- 
ing (2). 

General  Agricultural  Science 


3 


^^^ 


|8 


300 
220 

160 
152 

123 

147 

480 
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Coonties  and  Centres. 

SnbjeetB. 

•sl 

III 

^1 
3 

Si^ 

DirMFRIBSSHIBB— 

Bankend   - 

Orasses  and  Manures  - 

3 

82 

Beattock   - 

Foods  and  Rations ;  Orasses  and 
Pastures. 

5 

79 

Dalton 

Foods  and  Rations ;  Grasses  and 

4 

140 

• 

Manures. 

Duncow     .       -       - 

Manures,  Foods  and  Rations     - 

3 

99 

Ecclefechan 

Foods   and   Rations;    Manures 
and  Manuring. 

4 

90 

Moniaive    - 

Foods  ;  Rations  for  Stock  • 

4 

148 

Sanqnhar  -       -        - 

Foods  :  Manures  and  Manuring  - 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts 

5 

100 

Gloseburn  - 

I 

15 

DaNBABTONSHI&S-* 

Kilmaronock     • 

Foods  and  Rations ;  Diseases  of 
Farm  Stock. 

5 

270 

KiRKCaDBRIOHTSHIBE— 

Qatehouee  - 

Foods  and  Rations     - 

2 

53 

Kirkpatriek-Durham- 

Manures  and  Manuring 

8 

25 

Launeston- 

Pastures  and  Manuring 

8 

110 

Twynholm- 

Foods  and  Rations     -        -       • 

2 

40 

Croesmichael     - 

Agricultural  Holdings  Acts 

1 

38 

Lanabkshtke— 

East  Kilbride    - 

(xenenJ  Agricultural  Science     - 

5 

210 

Lanark 

Do.                  do. 

20 

720 

Lanark 

Do.                  do. 

40 

70) 

Larkhall    - 

Do.                  do. 

20 

580 

Lesmahagow     - 

Do.                  do. 

6 

720 

Strathaven 

Do.                  do. 

20 

780 

Perthshibb— 

Crieff.       -       -       . 

Forestry 

5 

283 

Kingshouse 

Poultry 

5 

89 

Henfkewshibe— 

Eaglesham- 

Foods  -Diseases  of  Farm  Stock, 
and  Treatment ;  Pastiu-es  and 
Manuring. 

5 

240 

Kilmacolm- 

Foods  :  Diseases  of  Farm  Cattle 
and  Treatment 

5 

252 

Bishopton  • 

Foods:   Manures;  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts. 

3 

77 

Sttrltnoshibb— 

Baldemock 

Grasses,  &c. ;  Poultry ;  Forestry 

6 

257 

Denny       .        -       - 

Poultry;     Manures  j     Grasses; 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts. 

5 

168 

Drymen     - 

Cereals;  Grasses  and  Clovers; 
Forestry. 

2 

165 

WlOTOWKBHlEB— 

Drummore- 

Foods   and   Rations;   Grasses; 

Manuring. 
Rations ;  Grasses ;  Manures  and 

4 

153 

Lochars     - 

6 

170 

Manuring         -        -        -        - 

Whithorn  - 

Foods  ;    Grasses  and  Pastures ; 
Manuring        .        .        -        . 

5 

162 

Totals 

2^9 

8,647 
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(b)  AORICULTUKAL  EXPEBIMENTS. 


I'he  experimental  work  of  the  College  consisted  of  investigations  into  the 
mapnring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops,  the  comparative  merits  of 
varieties  of  various  crops,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  prevention  of  crop 
diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  and  other  subjects.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  (a)  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station,  Holmes  Farm  ;  (6) 
on  farms  in  the  contributing  counties.  These  latter  were  in  part  arranged 
by  agreement  with  County  Councils  and  Local  Committees,  and  in  part  by 
direct  communication  with  the  farmers  who  conducted  them.  Full  details 
are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  written  by  Principal  Wright, 
Prorossor  M*Alpine  and  Professor  Paterscn,  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  Extension  Lectures 
given  by  the  College  Staff  during  the  past  session  in  the  contributing 
counties.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Princiiml  Wright,  Professor 
M* Alpine,  and  Messrs.  J.  Struthers  and  Wm.  G.  R.  Paterson. 

Extension  Lectures,  covering  a  period  from  Ist  Aprils  1905,  to  31st 
Man^  1906L  were  {^iven  at  a  large  number  of  centres  in  the  counties  named 
below.  (Full  particulars  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar 
issued  by  the  Governors.) 


County. 

No.  of 
Lectures. 

Total 
Attendances. 

Argyll 

Ayr   -                ...        - 
Bute  -        -                -        -        - 
Duntarton         .        .        -        - 
Kirkcudbright  -        -        -        - 

Perth 

Wigtown 

24 
16 
2 
8 
5 
17 
2 

492 
615 

71 
216 
163 
434 

75 

Totals 

74 

2,066 

Demonstrations  by  the  Staff  at  the  College  Experiment  Station  took 
place  in  1905  before  903  visitors,  drawn  principally  from  Farmers'  Societies. 

Dairy  Extension  Work. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  Dairying  were  given  by  the  Staff  at 
two  centres  in  Buteshire,  at  two  centres  in  Perthshire,  and  at  six  centres 
in  Stirlingshire. 

By  arrangement  with  County  Associations  Mr.  William  Stevenson, 
N.D.A.,  N.D.D.,  gave  instruction  in  Cheesemaking  and  advice  to  Cheese- 
makers  in  Ayrshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Ayrshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given  in  Cheese- 
making  at  37  centres ;  average  attendance  9.    Visiting  Dairies  for  36  days. 

Dumfriesshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given  in 
Cheesemaking  at  18  centres  ;  average  attendance,  11. 

Kirkcudbrightshire.— Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given 
in  Cheesemakmg  at  12  centres ;  average  attendance,  7.  Visiting  Dairies 
for  33  days. 
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SPECIAL    REPORTS   ON   THE    SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  BY 
SIR  R.  ROWAND  ANDERSON,  LL.D,  ARCHITECT, 

SESSION   1905-1906. 


The  Art  Schools  in  Scotland  (I  refer  chiefly  to  architectural  education) 
will  never  do  their  work  thoroughly  unless  pupils  come  to  them  better 
educated  and  prepared  than  at  present.  No  apprentice  should  bo  taken 
under  16  years  of  age  and  must  possess  an  intermediate  Certificate. 
It  should  be  made  a  condition  in  all  indentures  that  the  apprentice  must 
attend  the  art  classes  from  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship. 

I  advocate  morning,  in  place  of  evening  classes  for  all  architectural 
students,  because  there  is  a  considerable  leakage  of  class  time  in  the 
evenings,  as  students,  when  there  is  pressure,  have  from  time  to  time  to 
work  late  in  their  offices  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  together  in  the 
evenings  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  winter  evening  work  should  be  given  to  Science. 

Representations  should  be  made  to  architectural  societies  to  adopt 
resolutions  embodying  these  suggestions,  and  from  what  I  learned  ir 
Glasgow  and  Abtrdeen,  I  believe  architects  would  readily  fall  in  with  su^U 
arrangements. 

Students  living  in  outlying  places  could  easily  be  at  the  school  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  work  students  at  night  after  a  long  day  in  the 
oflSce  is  too  much.    Two  evening  classes  a  week  for  Science  is  enough. 

The  teaching  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  is  at  present  in  an  imsatisfactory  con- 
dition. The  following  schools  undertake  Art  Education  : — (1)  The  R^al 
Scottish  Academy ;  (2)  The  School  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures ;  (3)  The 
Applied  Art  School,  now  combined  with  the  Board  of  Manufactures 
School ;  (4)  The  Heriot  Watt  College ;  (5)  The  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  confines  itself  chiefly  to  studies  from  the 
life. 

The  Board  of  Manufactures  and  the  Heriot  Watt  College  beside  teaching 
industrial  art  generally,  carry  on  a  life  school  for  painters  and  others. 

The  Applicii  Art  School  confines  itself  to  architecture  and  applied  arts. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the 
education  of  architects,  and  offers  money  prizes  to  apprentices  aund  others 
for  competitive  designs.  This  has  the  result  of  drawing  students  away 
from  the  Applied  Art  School,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  few  pounds  if 
successful  in  the  competitions  arranged  by  the  Association. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  could  fulfil  their  charter  obligations  by 
giving  pHzos  and  bursaries  to  students,  and  the  Edinburgh  Architectiutil 
^Association  c(»uld  do  the  same  with  any  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Ediribuigh  cannot  support  and  does  not  require  more  than  one  first  <'la7< 
st'hool,  and  all  the  work  done  by  the  above  schools  could,  and  should  be 
cl)llc«^^^atod  in  one  school,  under  a  high-class  director  and  organiser,  who 
fihould  be  a  permanent  official,  with  a  more  highly  paid  staff  of  teachers, 
who  should  he  engaged  for  a  term  of  years  only,  say  nve. 

While  I  advocate  the  concentration  of  Art  teaching  in  one  Central  Art 
School,  the  Heriot  Watt  College  and  all  other  Technical  Schools  must  still 
carry  on  drawing  cla-saes,  as  any  engineer  or  man  of  science  cannot  be  con- 
sidered completely  educated  unless  he  is  a  good  draughtsman. 

The  ten  Royal  Exhibitions  and  six  National  Scholarships  of  about  £50 
oarh  are,  in  my  opinion,  wrongly  disposed  of.     The  resi^H  of  the  present 
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Sstem  iff  thai  they-indnce  good  students  in  Scotland  to  compete  for  them, 
e  sncceraful  then  go  to  London  and  the  Royal  College  of  Art  gets  the 
endit  of  domg  more  than  they  are  entitled  to^  and  Scotland  loses. 

i  nnderatand  that  this  money  is  not  voted  specially  for  the  Royal  Colle^ 
of  Art^  and  it  is  not  provided  that  its  benents  are  to  be  concentrated  m 
London.  The  exhibitions  and  scholarships  available  for  Scotland  should 
be  disposed  of  by  a  committee  of  experts  in  Scotland.  The  money  would 
do  more  good  if  used  in  this  way. 

Clerk  of  Works  Dtpionui.—l  advocate  strongly  the  institution  of  a 
special  diploma  for  clerk  of  works.  The  Heriot  Watt  Coll^,  the  schools 
at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  have  all  the  appliances  and  teaching  power  to 
give  a  course  of  instruction  leading  up  to  this  diploma,  and  the  teaching 
should  be  spread  over  not  less  than  five  years. 

On  a  building  is  conise  of  erection  there  is  no  more  important  man  than 
the  clerk  of  works. 

The  interests  of  the  building  proprietor  and  the  architect  are,  to  a  large 
extent  in  his  hands,  and  much  of  the  successful  carrying  out  of  work 
depends  on  his  qualifications. 

At  present  a  clerk  of  works  is  almost  alwavs  a  carpenter  or  a  mason, 
geheruly  the  former.  However  good  he  may  be  at  his  own  trade^  he  has 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  others,  before  he  can  be  considered  a 
qualified  clerk  of  works.     This,  at  present,  is  to  a  large  extent  accom- 

eished  by  his  own  personal  observation  at  buildings  where  he  happens  to 
^employed  with  a  certain  amount  of  study  in  the  evening  classes,  but  it 
IS  in  complete  and  imperfect. 

.  The  iH>ssession.6f  a  high  diploma  would  raise  the  status  of  the  clerks 
of  worts,  and  from  the  conversations  I  had  with  some  of  the  Schools' 
Governors  and  others,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  support 
such  a  thing  being  instituted,  in  fact,  the  Technical  College  of  Glasgow  ia 
now  at  work  on  a  curriculum  which  would  cover  the  ground  necessary. 


Abkkdeen  Gordon's  Coliegb  and  Gray's  School  of  Art. 

-Pa  my  ^isit  here  I  was  accompanied  throughout  by  Mr.  Ewen,  H.M. 
luspectcr  of  Science  and  Art.  Previous  to  visiting  the  Art  School  I  was 
ttken  to  the  Central  Higher  Grade  Board  School  to  inspect  the  Drawing 
earned  ou  there  under  Mr.  Symons,  the  teacher.  I  was  much  attracted  by 
all  I  saw,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Symons'  results  are  remarkable. 

Art  Schod.-^l  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ewen  and  Mr.  Stewart,  all 
the  claoooo  forttiodelling,  drawing  from  the  cast,  the  antique,  and  also  the 
life  class,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  high  standard  of  merit  throughout. 
Mr.  Ogg  and  the  other  male  and  female  teachers  are  doing  good  worL 

The  comse  for  architects  and  builders  extends  over  five  yeats.  The 
history  of  architecture  and  design  in  architecture  are  excellently  taught  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  and  building  construction  on  very  practical  and  comprehensive 
lines  by  mi.  Blake, 

Colour  does  not  appear  to  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  6f  an  architect! 
this  should  be  supplied  and  carried  on  as  is  done  in  the  Edinburgh  School. 

The  attention  of  architectural  students  should  be  directed  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  granite,  which  must  always  be  the  chief  building  material  in 
the.  district.  One  cannot  produce  in  granite  what  can  be  done  in  free  stone, 
their  natures  are  so  different.  To  arrive  at  what  t^hould  be  done  one  must 
hark  back  to  the  countries  and  times  when  the  granites,  syenite  and  hard 
lime  stones  were  the  chief  building  materials.  A  careful  study  of  the  art 
of  these  countries  would,  in  time,  lead  to  a  true  and  artistic  manner  of 
using  f;ranite  in  the  present  day.  To  this  end  a  collection  of  casts  from 
Egyotian  and  Assyrian  works  should  be  deposited  in  the  new  Art  Gallery 
for  tne  use  of  the  students. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  given  to  measuring  and  detailing  old 
work.    Aberdeenshire  is  very  rich  in  buildings  of  the  16th  and  17th 
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centuries,  and  offers  many  opportunities  for  carrying  oh  this  work.  A 
certain  amount  of  it  is  now  clone,  but  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  it. 
Nothing  wakens  u^  the  interest  of  the  student  more  than  bringing  him  into 
I>enK)n(  1  contact  with  old  work.    It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  art  education. 

Tlie  courses  laid  down  for  stone  cutters,  plumbers,  house  painters,  wood 
carvers  and  decorators  are  well  arranged,  and  shoula  in  time  bring  about 
good  results.  The  stone  cutters  want  some  more  attention^  and  a  better 
direction  of  their  efforts.  I  found  a  number  of  them  making  designs  from 
I>tints  of  cemetery  monuments,  all  in  bad  taste,  and  nearly  all  of  them  unfit 
for  reproduction  in  granite. 

The  preliminary  education  in  architecture  and  its  decorative  feature?, 
modelling,  perspective  and  colour,  should  be  more  thorough  in  all  those 
grades. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  here  that  the  Aberdeen  Architectural  Society 
is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Art  School.  Their  reiiuirement  that 
apprentices  be  of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  that  the  standard  of 
their  education  shoula  be  fixed  by  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of  the 
Education  Department  is  in  every  way  a  good  thing. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  evening  classes  for  Architects  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  students  should  attend  every  morning  from  8  till  11,  and  any 
evening  work  be  given  in  winter  to  Science.  The  students'  education  in  the 
school  and  the  application  of  it  in  the  office  would  run  on  parallel  lines, 
and  would  act  and  re-act  beneficiallv.  I  believe  employers  would  find  this 
a  more  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the 
school  would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  broken  up  with  the  occasional  but 
necessary  demands  on  them  for  overtime  in  their  offices. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  all  I  saw  at  Aberdeen.  The  headmaster  is  well 
supported  by  his  assistants,  and  I  left  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  seen  a  school 
doing  admirable  work,  full  of  vitality,  and  with  a  great  future  before  i^. 


Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

I  visited  the  classes  here  accompained  by  Mr.  Ewen,  H.M.  Iflspector  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  I  also  had  conversations  with  Dr.  Lumsden. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  three  different  buildings :  the  Technical  In- 
stitute, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Kooms  and  Dudhope 
Castle. 

The  headmaster,  Mr.  Del^ty  Dunn,  appear.«  to  be  a  capable  man  for  his 
position,  and  he  and  his  assis^nts  are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work, 
and  I  have  highly  to  commend  all  textile  and  ornamental  work  done  under 
their  tuition. 

The  drawing  from  the  antique  is  more  limited,  the  study  from  the  living 
model  still  more  so,  and  modelling  is  practically  non-existent. 

Mr.  Thoms,  the  architectural  teacher,  is  doin^  the  best  he  can,  but  the 
tudents  come  to  him  in  a  very  unprepared  condrtion. 

The  curriculum  for  architects  ought  to  be  increased  from  four  to  five  years, 
and  the  session  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks.  Architects  8lK)ald,  if  possible,  be 
induced  to  take  no  apprentices  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  not  fur- 
nished with  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of  the  Education  Department. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  architectural  classes  should  meet  in  the  morning 
at  eight,  and  if  possible  continue  till  eleven.  Employers  would  soon 
recognise  and  reap  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement. 

The  painters  and  plumbers  carry  on  their  work  in  Dudhope  Castle.  The 
rooms  here  are  very  low  in  the  ceiling  and  the  work  is  not  carried  on  under 
healthy  conditions. 

The  practical  class  in  plumbing  is  active  and  doing  good  work. 

The  remarks  I  make  about  the  painters  at  Glasgow  and  at  the  Heriot 
Watt  College  are  equally  applicable  here« 

The  whole  of  this  Institution  wants  lemodelling,  and  possibly  an  endrely 
new  and  enlarged  building.  Until  this  is  done  the  standard  of  attaibmewt 
>vin  not  be  a  high  one,  . ' 
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I  macte  anamber  of  vlsito  to  tbia  school  and  saw  all  the  different  classes 
ftt  work,  aod  also  bad  the  pleasure  of  going  over  it  with  Dr.  Macoair. 

Applied  Art  SeetioiL^ThB  work  done  in  this  seetiom  of  the  school  still 
maintains  a  high  standard,  and  many  able  draughtsmen  are  being  turned 
out  every  year.    The  staff  is,  however,  unequal  to  the  work. 

As  the  teaching  b  individual,  and  the  attendance  large,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  head  teacher,  Mr.  Greig,  and  his  assistant  to  give  a  proper  share  of 
attantkm  to  each  student.    At  least  one  more  assistant  teacher  is  wanted. 

I  should  say  that  students  arc  allowed  to  make  original  designs  at  too 
early  a  atage  of  their  training.  The  result  is  that  the  student  begins  to  do 
such  work  before  he  is  prepared  for  it.  and  spends  four  times  the  amount  of 
school  time  at  the  design  than  he  would  do  if  such  work  was  deferred  to  the 
fifth  year  of  his  studies. 

This  also  takes  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher.  The  proper  place 
for  the  students  tp  indulge  their  fancy  and  test  their  powers  of  original 
design  is  at  their  Sketching  Club.  The  school  time  should  be  given  up  to 
serious  study. 

The  advantage  of  putting  all  classes  of  students  through  a  preliminary 
training  of  architecture  is  seen  in  this  school. 

The  Colour  class  is  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Campbell  Mitchell,  and  I  can 
Bay  the  same  for  modelling  under  Mr.  Portsmouth,  but  he  ought  to  have  an 
assistant  for  architectural  work. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  sketching  classes  are  more  popular  than  ever.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  brightens  up  a  student  or  stimulates  his  interest  in 
his  studies  more  than  getting  him  into  contact  with  old  work  of  every 
description.  The  work  done  by  prize  takers  during  their  holidays  is  also 
to  be  highly  commended. 

A  great  impulse  could  be  given  to  the  Applied  Art  Section  of  this  School 
if  the  hours  of  attendance  were  from  eight  till  eleven  in  the  morning  in 
place  of  frotn  eight  till  ten,  and  with  no  evening  art  classes.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  latter  is  fre^uwitly  broken  into  by  the  necessary  overtime 
apprentices  have  to  work  in  offices.  If  the  mommg  were  entirely  devoted 
to  art  instruction,  and  the  students  could  give,  say,  two  nights  per  week  to 
science,  that  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  them.  The  Appliea  Art  School 
is  now  doing  in  a  most  efficient  manner  what  formerly  had  to  be  done  in  the 
office  or  the  workshop  in  a  very  inefficient  manner,  in  other  words,  employers 
are  now  getting  their  apprentices  educated  at  the  public  expense.  It  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  office  hours  shouM  be  curtailed 
to  admit  of  apprentices  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  School.  Employers 
shoald  be  urged  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  as  I  feel  sure  they  would 
soon  recognise  the  benefits  they  themselves  woula  derive  from  it. 

National  Art  Survetf,— The  invaluable  and  unique  collection  of  records 
of  Scottish  Architectural  work  goes  on  increasing.  The  work  done  by  the 
two  bursars  is  an  important  factor  in  their  education.  If  possible  the 
number  of  bursars  ought  to  be  increased  to  four,  so  as  to  give  eVeiy  student 
a  chance  of  doing  six  months'  work  at  this. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  discipline  in  this  class.  The  work  done 
by  the  last  holders  of  these  bursaries  was  not  equal  in  amount  to  what 
saoold  have  been  done  and  ha^  been  done  by  previous  holders.  Each 
student  should  keep  a  diary  recording  his  daily  work. 

The  holders  of  Travelling  Scholarships  have  also  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  and  the  experience  and  knowledge  they  gain  of  all  classes  of 
work  such  as  stained  glass,  metal  work,  wood  worJ£,  etc.,  is  invaluable  to 
them  in  after  life. 

The  lectures  on  Architecture  by  Mr.  Kamsay  Traquair  have,  I  am  told, 
been  well  attended  and  appreciated  by  the  studento. 
•  Art  Srhool  Gla$8e9.—1  visited  ail  the  daases  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Blackloek  and  am  able  to  report  favourably  on  all  I  saw. 

The  Dcawiag  and  Painting  classes  from  the  antique  and  life  are  well 
attended,  and  there  are  a  number  of  promising  students.  Some  of  the 
female  students  are  doing  excellent  work. 
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The  classes  for  Modelling  {rom  the  Antique  and  Life,  under  Mr.  Ports- 
mouth are  doing  first-rate  work.  Mr.  Portsmouth  seems  to  ha^e  the  gift 
of  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils. 

The  clasHcs  for  Ge^^ral  Design  are  wdl  conducted  by  Mr.  Black  and  his 
assistant,  and  some  of  his  students  are  developing  a  distinct  ahnt  for  design. 

The  Bookbinding  class  is  doing  well. 

The  classes  for  Preliminary  Drawing,  etc.,  are  well  attended,  and  good 
work  is  being  done. 

This  school  can  never  do  the  good  work  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  the^ 
present  building  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  state  of  matters  there  now 
IS  de[>lorablc.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  hampered  in  every  way,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  expansion.  The  solution  for  this  problem  is  urgent  and 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 


Edinburgh  Hbriot  Watt  Collsoe. 

I  made  a  number  of  visits  to  this  College  and  received  every  attention 
from  the  l^incipal  and  teachers. 

Architecture  and  Building  Co/w^riw^ton.— These  subjects  are  taught  to  a 
larffe  number  of  students  by  Mr.  Jerdan,  and  there  is  good  work  boing  done 
witnin  the  limits  of  time  at  his  disposal. 

The  teaching  session  is  too  short,  only  28  weeks,  with  a  class  two  nights 
\yGT  week  of  I  hour  and  20  minutes  each.  It  is  impossible  to  d  full  justice, 
even  with  the  addition  of  home  work,  to  such  wide  and  comprehensive 
subjects. 

The  classes  for  Grai)hic8,  Strength  of  Material  and  Mechanics  of 
Structures  Are  of  great  importance,  and  all  architectural  students  should 
pass  through  them. 

Trade  Classes. 

Cabineiinahing. — Mr.  Ednie,  one  of  the  best  students  of  his  time  in  the 
Applied  Art  School,  has  conducted  this  clasa  on  good  lines.  I  saw  some 
excellent  work  being  done  by  the  students.  The  examples  of  furniture  Uiey 
have  should  be  weeded  out  a  little.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  - 
here  is  that  the  svUabus  professes  to  do  rather  too  much.  What  is  known  na 
L'Art  Nouveau  should  be  excluded,  as  it  can  only  demoralise  the  taste  of 
the  students.  There  should  be  a  fuller  education  in  ai-chitectural  drawing, 
colour  and  perspective. 

IFoocfca^'i/wif/.— Except  for  amateurs  I  do  not  think  woodcarving  should 
be  taught,  the  workshop  is  the  place  for  this.  Modelling  and  a  knowledge 
of  historical  ornament  should  be  the  subjects  chiefly  taught. 

BooJcHnding. — Very  good  work  is  being  done  in  this  class. 

Carpentiy  and  Joinery. — The  instruction  given  in  this  class  is  good  and 
practical. 

House  Paint€rs  and  Decorators. -^This  class  is  well  attended  and  the 
teachers  seem  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work,  but  it  is  carried  on  on  a 
wrong  basis^  While  this  class  may  educate  apprentices  to  do  remunerative 
work,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  teaching  they  get  here,  it  is 
impossible  that  art  workmen  can  "be  produced.  Colour  cannot  be  taught  by 
gas  light,  the  laying  on  of  paint  may  be.  If  art  craftsmen  are  to  be 
produced,  then  the  whole  system  must  be  altered.  The  student  must  first 
of  all  be  tested  for  colour  blindness,  then  be  put  through  k  course  of 
architectural  and  freehand  drawing,  historical  ornament  and  colour  study 
from  still  life,  finishing  with  figure  drawing  and  life  studies.  Unless  he  ifi 
thoroughly  qualified  in  these  subjects,  he  never  can  be  a  high-class  decorator. 
I  have  found  the  Painters'  class  at  the  other  schools  I  have  Visited  in  the 
same  condition  as  here. 

Art  Classes.— The  Art  classes  here  are,  I  understand,  practically  the 
creation  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Riddel,  and  he  deserres  great  tredlt'for 
what  he  has  done.  This,  of  course,  was  only  made  po6siM«  ^  the  liberality 
and  support  given  by  the  Governoi^s  of  the  Tnwt.  I  looked  over  all  the 
classes  and  I  think  Mr.  Riddell's  methodof  interesting  the  students  in  their 
wor^'  is  good.  AH  tie  students  under  his  care  (male  and  lemide)  are 
making  good  progress.  ...     . 
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1  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  I'loming,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Art  School,  and  Mr.  Cattems,  the  Secretary,  regarding  the 
orwaniaation  and  working  of  the  school.  This  cleared  away  many  of  the 
ditnculties  I  met  with  in  trying  to  understand  the  School  Calendar,  which, 
to  my  thinking,  is  drawn  up  in  an  unnecessarily  complicated  manner. 

The  work  done  here  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Newbery  and 
his  a.^stantB.  Professor  Bourdon's  methods  and  inflii*inco  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  architectural  teaching,  and  he  is  most  ably 
assisted  by  Professor  Macgibbon  and  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Art  class  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Qiraldon  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  high  (]ualilications  for  such  work, 
but  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  students  to  produce  the 
de^ed  results. 

I  visited  the  class  where  elementary  and  advanced  design  is  carried  on. 
Much  of  the  work  carried  on  here  is  dealt  with  on  a  wrong  basis.  The 
students  seem  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  that  sense  of  scale  and  fitness  so 
necessary  for  successful  work.  This  arises  from  a  want  of  preliminary 
training.  The  Head  Master  recognis&s  this  and  hoi)es  to  get  the  teaching 
placed  on  a  better  footing. 

^  The  modelling  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keller,  both  from  the  antiuue  and  the 
life,  is  in  my  opinion  of  a  very  high  order.  I  specially  noticed  some  life- 
size  models  from  the  nude,  which  showed  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  modelling  of  ornaments  for  architectural  purposes  is  well 
attended  to.  The  practice  of  making  sketches  in  clay  of  architectural 
features,  such  as  doorways  and  portions  of  vaulting  is  worthy  of  imitation 
in  all  scnools. 

Undei'  the  guidance  of  the  Head  Master.  I  visited  all  the  clashes  where 
drawing  and  painting  from  life  are  carriea  on.  A  group  of  nude  fignros 
driving  a  wheel  before  them,  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  some  other  full 
size  drawings  from  the  antique  struck  me  as  being  exceptionally  good.  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  criticise  the  painting  further  than  to  say,  that 
while  some  of  them  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  note,  it  struck  me  that  the 
studies  varied  considerably  in  merit,  but  of  course  this  must  be  expected. 

An  Evening  class  for  teachers  attracted  my  attention.  Studies  from 
still  life  in  ccHoured  chalks  were  being  made,  and  the  average  merit  of  them 
was  distinctly  good. 

I  was  shown  the  enamelling  class  at  work.  It  is  still  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  under  che  care  of  Miss  Dewar  good  progress  may  be  hoped  for. 

Althouifh  the  building  is  a  very  large  one,  it  is  now  too  small.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  over-crowded  and  inconvenient  to  work  in,  and  mucli 
moving  about  of  furniture  has  to  be  done.  The  Library  is  too  small  and 
is  not  sufficiently  isolated.  At  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  recess  off 
the  main  corridor. 

'  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Colucge. 

School  of  Architecture.  —In  inspecting  the  classes  at  the  Technical  College 
I  received  every  attention  from  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  Director  and  Secretary, 
and  the  teachers.  The  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Architecture  states  that : 
''it  was  agreed  at  the  conference  at  which  the  Joint  Committee  was 
appointed,  that  the  teaching  of  Architecture  must  be  common  to  both  the 
School  of  Art  and  the  Tecnnical  College,  but  that  it  will  be  necessaril}* 
taught  somewhat  differently  in  the  two  institutions.  The  more  strict)}' 
artutic  side  of  the  subject  being  dwelt  upon  in  the  one,  and  the  more 
strictly  technical  in  the  other»" 

I  oannot  see  that  this  distinction  exists.  Architecture,  as  taught  in  the 
Tedmical  Gon''gd.i8  artistic  in  its  best  sense,  and  although  I  am  in  favour 
of  ocncentxating  all  the  art  teaching  in  one  school,  as  the  arrangement 
between  the  two  schools  ia  one  come  to  after,  I  understand,  much  care  an4 
consideration,  I  do  not  suggest  any  alteration. 
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I  visited  all  the  classes  under  the  guidance  of  Professors  Bourdon  and 
Gourky,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  system  of  instruction  ^iven. 
Professor  Bourdon's  methods  of  teaching  design  in  construction  are  to  be 
thoronglily  comn^ended,  and  shoiUd  bfe  introduoed  into  other  sohools. 

The  work  done  by  Professor  Gourlay  and  his  asaiBtant,  Mr.  Boyd,  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  architecture  and  building  construction  generally 
attracted  my  attention.  Not  only  all  the  ordinary  but  the  higher  problems 
of  construction  are  carefully  taught  to  the  students  by  a  combination  of 
lectures  and  drawings  made  by  the  students  from  these  lectures,  and  home 
work  in  addition.  This  meets  with  my  entire  approval,  and  should  be 
introduced  elsewhere. 

The  teaching  of  building  construction  to  workmen  by  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Dunn  is  very  complete.  I  noticed  that  the  science  of  Stereotomy 
was  admirably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

A  good  deal  of  work  in  connection  wiiJi  the  classes  is  done  by  the 
students  at  home. 

The  Saturday  Architectural  measuring  class,  and  visits  to  work  in 
progress,  are  important  features,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  education 
of  the  students. 

I  visited  the  class  for  painters,  cabinetmakers  and  typographers.  These 
are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  the  painters'  class,  graining, 
marbling  and  lettering  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  the  students. 
There  were  a  few  feeble  attempts  at  some  ornamental  work,  but  quite 
unworthy  of  notice.  One  had  the  impression  after  seeing  this  class,  that 
while  the  teaching  might  be  good  enough  for  house  paintei-s'  apprentices, 
and  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  everyday  work,  as  a  school  for 
decorative  art  it  is  absolutely  useless.  Colour  cannot  be  taught  by  gas 
light  and  the  students  should  be  tested  for  colour  blindness. 

The  cabinetmakers  are  in  no  better  condition.  I  found  many  of  the 
students  copying  coloured  prints  of  interiors  of  the  most  depraved  style  of 
modem  art.  Some  large  sized  detail  drawings  which  I  examined  .%howcd 
complete  ignorance  of  detail.  Several  of  the  students  I  spoke  to  told  me 
they  felt  the  want  of  a  good  preliminaiy  training  in  architectural  drawing, 
perspective  and  colour. 

On  calling  the  attention  of  the  Director  and  others  to  the  state  of  things 
in  these  classes,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  they  realised  there  was  need  for 
improvement  and  they  are  now  to  appoint  a  Mr.  Ednie  to  take  them  in 
hand.  Mr.  Ednie  was  one  of  the  best  students  of  his  time  at  the  Applied 
Art  School  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  had  eight  or  nine  years  of  experience 
since  then.    I  hope  much  from  his  appointment. 

The  plumbers'  class  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  I  can  highly 
commend  all  that  is  being  done.  The  headmaster  is  a  capable,  earnest 
and  sympathetic  teacher,  and  all  who  come  under  his  influence  muBt 
benefit  from  it 

The  class  room  is  a  good  and  well  furnished  one. 

Tyjjograpky, — The  typography  class  room  is  well  fumiflhed  ^ith 
macmnery  and  other  appliances,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  ^ood  number  of 
students.  Every  opportunity  is  provided  for  their  learning  how  to  use 
these,  but  the  art  of  printing  as  it  once  was,  and  ought  still  to  be,  cannot 
be  cultivated  here,  as  there  is  neither  the  necessary  material  nor  the 
teaching.  Any  attempts  I  saw  to  compose  title  pages  and  headings  were  of 
the  most  commonplace  description. 

In  talking  with  the  teacher  and  students  the  excuse  given  for  this  was 
that  they  had  no  good  examples  to  work  from.    I  have  ahrge  collection  of 

Ehotographs  of  title  pages,  letters  and  printing  of  different  periods,  made 
y  myself  some  years  ago.  I  shall  put  a  selection  of  these  at  the  service  of 
the  college,  and  I  am  sending  them  on  to  the  Director.  The  students 
should  be  taught  to  sketch  out  title  pages  and  then  print  them.  For  this 
purpose  they  must  have  a  supply  of  type  of  different  periods. 
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Glasgow  and  Wist  of  Scotland  Tbchnical  Colleoe. 

TLe  college  is  now  located  in  a  new  and  admirable  building,  with  ample 
accommodation,  extremely  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and  very  fully 
equipped  with  everything  required  lor  satisfactory  teaching.  I  saw  the 
air  purifying,  ventilating  and  heating  arrangements,  which  arc  exception- 
ally complete,  and  which  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  act  very 
satisfactorily  considering  the  size  and  difficulty  of  such  a  building.  The 
large  use  of  glazed  brick  for  the  walls  ensures  very  ^reat  cleanliness  and 
brightness  throughout  the  building.  One  wing,  which  I  understand  will 
be  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Engineering  Departnaent,  has  still  to  be  con- 
structed, and  its  erection  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  In  the 
meantime  the  Engineering  Department  is  adequately  provided  for.  There 
Ls  an  absence  of  crowding,  a  <|uietness,  and  an  air  of  keen  interest  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  students  which  is  very  striking.  In  all  the 
classes  I  visited  there  was  perfect  order,  and  students  were  .working 
vigorously  and  with  evident  interest  and  understanding  of  the  work. 

Various  features  in  the  organisation  of  this  college  are  exceptional  and 
interesting.  One  is  the  formation  of  Departmental  Committees  on  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the  district  serve.  Another 
is  the  appointment  of  an  Assessor  of  eminence  to  act  with  members  of  the 
staff  in  conducting  the  examinations,  and  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
exanaining  board.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  may  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  the  instruction  on  practical  lines  and  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard.  It  is  in  my  view  absolutely  right  that  a  student  should  be 
examined  by  his  instructors,  but  the  Assessor  is  likely  to  be  useful  in 
indicating  points  on  which  the  teaching  is  deficient. 

The  other  feature  which  struck  me  as  of  great  importance  is  that  some 
entrance  requirenients  are  insisted  on  both  for  day  and  evening  students. 
In  my.  view  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  technical  classes  satisfactorily  if 
this  is  not  done. 

The  standard  for  the  preliminarv  examination  is  not  very  hi^h,  but 
that  there  is  any  standard  is  valuable.  It  would  be  well  if  possible  for 
some  geometrical  drawing  to  be  required  at  entrance.  It  ought  to  form 
part  of  school  instruction  m  mathematics.  I  understand  that  under  a  new 
arrangement  the  School  Board  prepared  students  for  entrance  in  continua- 
tion classes,  and  that  though  at  present  the  preparation  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  previously,  when  the  college  had  preparation  classes,  still  the  arrange- 
ment that  preparation  should  be  delegated  to  the  schools  is,  I  believe,  rignt 
and  a  step  in  proper  organisation  of  education.  A  leaving  school  examina- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  standard  seems  to  me  the  best  qualification  for 
entrance  to  a  technical  college. 

The  mathematical  classes  under  Professor  Gibson  appear  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  engineering  students  and  the  system  of  home  work  exercises  is 
excellent.  Somewhat  exceptionally  no  graphic  statics  or  laboratory 
work  is  taken  in  this  department,  but  they  are  provided  for  elsewhere. 
The  course  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  one,  and  some  of  the  work  I 
examined  thoroughly  satisfactory.  This  statement  applies  both  to  day 
and  evening  classes.  It  is  interesting  that  as  many  as  453  evening  students 
are  taking  the  mathematical  classes,  notwithstanding  the  rather  analytical 
and  abstract  character  of  the  course. 
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So  far  as  a  hastv  inspection  permitted  a  judgment  to  be  formed,  I  believe 
the  work  in  this  department  to  be  thoroughly  good. 

The  course  in  the  Engineoring  Drawing  department  in  a  little  unusual, 
including  more  geometrical  work  and  Jess  designing  than  is  common. 
But  the  course  is  an  excellent  one  and  designing  is  provided  for  in  other 
departments.  The  third  year  course  appears  to  include  some  lectures  on 
surveying,  and  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  which  I  should  rather 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  Civil  Engineering  course.  There  is  a  special 
course  for  students  in  naval  architecture  and  another  for  students  in 
architecture. 

Mechanics.  This  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the 
college  and  on  its  efficiency  other  dei>artment8  are  very  de])endent. 

The  course  under  this  name  includes  the  whole  range  of  applied 
mechanics^  except  thermodynamics^  together  with  the  laboratory  oourae  in 
testing  materials.  Also  courses  on  the  mechanics  of  structures  inoluding 
roofs,  bridges  and  masonry  structures,  and  in  these  courses  the  practical 
design  of  structures^  especially  steel  structures,  is  taught. 

In  the  summer  session  in  addition  there  is  a  cour^se  for  architects.  Mr. 
Longbottom  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  capable  teacher  and  such  work 
as  I  saw  was  excellent.  I  hesitate  to  criticise  at  all  a  department  which  is 
clearly  working  so  well.  At  the  same  time  I  must  in  honesty  say  that  the 
syllabus  seems  to  me  to  be  an  overloaded  one.  1  should  say  it  covers  more 
than  could  possibly  be  grasped  by  any  student  in  the  time  allotted. 

The  historical  development  of  the  college  or  local  conditions  may  fully 
explain  how  it  has  come  about  that  so  much  work  is  thrown  on  this 
department.  It  would  seem  to  me  more  natural  that  hvdraulics  and 
masonry  structures,  for  instance,  should  be  taken  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
course  and  the  syllabus  somewhat  relieved,  I  think  the  teaching  of  the 
remaining  subjects  would  be  more  thorough.  However,  my  criticism  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  learned  that  there  are  over  1,000  students 
taking  instruction  in  this  dex)artment. 

The  designing  work  carried  on  in  this  department  is  very  valuable  and 
important.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  examination  in  designing  takes 
the  form  of  a  home  exercise  in  designing,  for  which  ten  days  are  allowed. 
Probably  this  is  managed  quite  satisfactorily,  but  I  should  myself  prefer 
to  base  the  examination  in  design  on  the  designs  worked  in  dass  under 
inspection.  The  teacher  kn'iws  all  about  these,  and  how  much  independ- 
ence the  student  has  sliown,  and  can,  I  think,^  appraise  the  value  of  the 
work  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  laboratory,  under  the  char^  of  Mr.  Longbottom,  for  testing 
materials  is  very  satisfactorily  equipped.  Possibly  in  course  of  time  it 
may  de  desirable  to  have  more  small  testing  machines  which  students  can 
use  without  risk  and  without  much  supervision. 

Motive  Power  Engineering.  I  gather  that  the  course  in  this  deparUnent 
is  taking  shape  under  Dr.  Mellanby  and  the  laboratory  is  being  equipped 
with  larger  engines,  some  of  which  are  under  construction  but  are  not  yet 
delivered.  The  laboratory  will  b»  a  very  complete  one  when  the  arrange- 
ments in  progress  are  carried  out.  A  fairly  large  engine  with  drop  valves 
suitable  for  high  superheat  is  being  erected,  and  there  is  a  separately  fired 
superheater  in  the  boDer  house.  Besides  some  smaller  steam  engii^es 
there  is  an  oil  engine,  a  gas  engine  with  suction  plant,  and  a  Diesel  engine 
is  under  construction.  There  is  an  Ammonia  refrigerating  plant,  a  two 
stage  air  compressor,  and  an  Argyll  four  cylinder  motor-car  chassis.  Also 
smaller  experimental  apparatus.  The  laboratory  has  been  arranged  with 
much  care  and  thought.  The  course  of  instruction  is  quite  satisfactory 
and  sufficiently  advanced. 

As  to  the  designing  coarse  I  did  not  happen  to  obtain  much  information 
and  apparently  it  has  not  yet  taken  much  deyelopment. 
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•1  ^-  not  a»  authority  od  Electrieal  Eogineermg,  but  I  visited  the 
laboratories  which  are  excellently  arranged.  The  courses  are  attended  by 
129  day  and  738  evening  studeiitH.  There  is  a  laboratory  workshop.  The 
G<Mlf«e  of  instruction  is  apparently  a  very  complete  one,  and  very  practical. 

<  The  Civil  Engineering  department  in  recently  formed,  and  has  probably 
not  yot  fully  taken  shape,  I  hesitate  rather  to  offer  criticism  because 
thi^re  misy  pe  good,  reason  for  the  arrangements  which  appear  in  the 
college  ])roBpectus.  The  course  is  intended  for  young  men  in  Civil 
Engineenng  Offices,  or  who  intend  to  become  civil  en^eers,  and  most  of 
the  subjects  are  taken  in  the  day  only,  at  least  I  judge  this  from  the 
record  of  enrolment. 

The  subjects  of  "  Railways  and  Roads,"  "  Harbours  and  Dottks," 
"  Sewerage  Engineering  "  seem  to  me  more  properly  subjects  for  a  fourtn 
year  or  post-graduate  coarse  than  for  second  and  third  year  courses.  At 
any  wte  it  seems  to  me  inadvisaUe  to  make  these  sul^ects  part  of  a  second 
yaar  courae.  It  can  only  be*  dona  by  excluding  more  necessary  subjects. 
On  the  othear  hand  I  rather  misa  in  the  syllabus  some  subjects  which  form 
the  basis  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  the  theory  of  earthwork,  hydraulics, 
theory  of  masonry  structures,  etc.  No  doubt  some  of  these  are  taken  in 
other  courses,  but  the  effect  of  that  is  that  as  it  seems  to  me  the  civil 
engineering  course  is  without  a  serious  basis,  and  is  forced  to  become 
almost  purely  descriptive.  .  The  surveying  is  taken  in  the  summer  months, 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  how  tnis  course  is  carried  on. 

I  visited  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  departments  which  are  well 
arranged.  I  learned  that  most  metallurgical  day  students  find  positions 
abroad  and  not  in  the  industries  near  Glasgow  but  that  steps  are  l>cing 
taken  to  establish  relations  with  the  great  steel  industry.  The  evening 
classee  are  attended  chiefly  by  persons  engaged  in  industnal  metallurgical 
operations.  I  was  interested  also  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  summer  camp  for  surveying  work.  Metallography 
receives  full  attention  in  this  department. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Naval  Architecture  class  which 
is  held  in  the  evening  and  has  130  students.  As  it  is  in  charge  of  a  chief 
designer  at  one  of  the  great  shipyards  on  the  Clyde  the  instruction  is  no 
dottfo  piactieal  abd  good.  The  syllabus  of  the  three  courses  of  Na\^l 
Aichiteeture  is  excellent.  There  is  a  drawing  class  to  which  reference  has 
afaready  been  made  which  supplements  the  work  of  the  lecturer.  I  have 
no.  doubt  that  the  work  in  this  department  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
yaangmeQ  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Glasgow. 

I  saw  the  very  interesting  class  for  Boiler-makers  carried  on  \^  a 
practical  instructor.  The  Boiler-makers  are  a  relatively  uneducated  class 
of  artisan,  but  those  I  saw  were  clearly  keen  and  interested  in  the  class 
work.  Tney  were  laying  out  full  size  on  the  floor  some  difficult  pro- 
lections  of  boiler  plating.  .  They  have  also  some  general  instruction  on 
matters  relating  to  boilers. 

I  was  dad  to  find  that  for  En^neering  Students  a  course  is  provided  on 
oils  and  fuels,  calorimetry  and  high  temperature  measurement,  and  flue  gas 
analysis. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  school  for  Bakers  and  Confectioners,  estab- 
lished by  the  efforts  of  the  Master  Bakers*  Association  and  well  provided 
with  plant,  largely  supplied  without  cost  to  the  college  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  Classes  are  so  successful  that  students  have  to  ballot  for 
admission. 

I  saw  aiso  a  classroom  for  Bootmaking  with  expensive  machinery  lent  by 
the  majonfacturers. 

The  Sandwich  System.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  secure  for  technical 
collcige  students  opportunities  of  workshop  experience.  As  regards  evening 
students,  it  appears  that  a  Isige  proportion  are  apprentices  in  workshops. 
Of  the  day  students  in  Engineering  it  appears  that  a  large  proportion  find 
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employment  in  works  dmring  the  long  summer  i^acatioa.  They  thus  oaad- 
wich  tncir  time  between  works  and  college,  and  the  plan  is  an  ejcc^ent 
one  if  properly  carried  out.  Some  day  students,  it  appeam^  drop  a  year  of 
attendance  at  the  college  course  in  order  to  get  a  year  s  experience  in  works. 
It  is  only  where  the  summer  vacation  is  a  long  one  that  the  division  of  the 
year  into  part  college  and  part  workshop  is  possible,  and  t  appears  that 
some  of  the  ditticulties  of  this  arrangement  are  not  v-t  overcome,  and 
perhaps  will  increase  as  the  number  of  students  increases.  I  have  some 
doubt  if  it  can  be  permanently  adopted  on  a  large  scale.  The  works  find 
difficulty  with  apprentices  who  come  to  them  for  so  short  a  time  and  are 
apt  not  to  take  much  trouble  to  give  them  full  opportunities.  But 
the  interposition  9f  a  year  or  year  and-a-half  of  workshop  in  ^e 
course  of  training  is  a  very  good  plan  and  .seems  to  me  to  present  less 
difficulty. 

There  is  no  college  workshop  at  Glasgow,  and  the  need  for  it  is  not  great 
under  the  conditions  obtaining  there.  It  has,  however,  a  use  even  for 
students  who  have  had  some  workshop  experience,  and  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  Engineering  Laboratory.  Some  practical  teadung,  aa,  for 
instance,  the  tempenn^  and  grinding  of  tools,  and  the  lining  out  and  setting 
of  work  in  the  machine  tool,  can  really  be  taught  better  in  the  college 
workshop  than  in  the  industrial  workshop,  and  an  apprentice  can  try  his 
hand  at  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  is  permitted  in  the  latter. 

I  did  not  find  that  at  present  much  is  done  in  the  Engineering  Deptfurt- 
ment  in  research.  I  have  never  found  that  it  was  possible,  without  serious 
loss  in  other  ways,  to  employ  Engineering  students  in  research  in  the 
regular  three  years'  course.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  research 
work  could  be  done  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  students  during  a  fourth 
or  post-graduate  year,  and  this  might  well  be  combined  with  some  very 
specialised  and  advanced  instruction.  It  appears  that  there  are  over  a 
hundred  students  attending  classes  who  are  University  graduates.  The 
advanced  fourtli  year  laboratory  work  and  instruction  would  be  specially 
likely  to  attract  such  graduates. 

I  have  not  found  in  colleges  of  this  type  a  class  for  estimatingand  taking 
quantities,  but  information  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  to  Engineering 
students. 

I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
arrangements  for  instruction  at  the  Glasgow  Technical  Institution.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  are  admirable,  and  1  believe  the  Collie  has  the 
services  of  a  very  distinguished  and  devoted  staff.  In  some  departments,  I 
think^  additional  assistance  would  be  desirable,  and,  indeed,  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  research  work  is  undertaken  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
by  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Colle^.  If  on 
one  or  two  points  I  have  made  criticisms,  it  is  not  that  on  any  point  I  think 
there  is  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 


Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Heriot-Watt  College  Is  very  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Glasgow 
Technical  College,  at  least  so  far  as  the  technical  classes  are  concerned.  It 
is  an  older  and  less  spacious  building,  and  at  present  suffers  somewhat  from 
deficiency  of  accommodation.  But  large  new  Engineering  laboratories  are 
shortly  to  be  constructed,  and  when  these  are  occupied,  other  space  will  be 
set  free.  I  learn  also  from  the  Principal's  report  that  some  Art  classes  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Munici])eal  Art  School,  and  that  a  project  has  been 
mooted  to  transfer  the  Commercial  Classes  to  a  special  institution.  I  have, 
of  course,  no  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  policy,  but  I  think  the 
technical  classes  of  the  College  would  benefit  if  the  work  carried  on  was 
more  homogeneous  and  less  miscellaneous  in  character. 

The  College  has  close  relations  with  the  University,  some  College  students 
attending  lectures  on  strength  of  materials  at  the  University,  and  some 
University  students  attendmg  classes  on  Prime  Movers  at  the  College. 
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Further,  ra  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  no  adequate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering 
i8  recognised  as  a  qualification,  but  graduates  of  the  University  in  some 
cases  take  an  advanced  post-graduate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
the  Collie.  It  would  seem  a  i)roper  function  of  Technical  Colleges  to  pro- 
vide spedalised  post-graduate  courses  which  can  be  less  easily  supplied  under 
the  more  rigid  conditions  of  University  teaching. 

Day  BtudeDts  can  obtain  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  two  years'  study,  and 
a  diploina  at  the  end  of  three  years'  study,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  en- 
trance examination.  The  Frinoical  seems  to  think  that  the  University 
Preliminary  Examinataon  might  oe  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to  the 
day  classes,  and  in  many  respects  this  would  be  a  desirable  arrangement. 
Although  not  entirely  a  aatififactory  examination  it  would  raise  the  entrance 
standard. 

For  evening  students  there  are  preparatory  classes  under  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  and  candidates  who  nave  qualified  at  these  classes  ai-e  allowed 
to  enter  the  advanced  classes  at  the  Henot-Watt  College.  There  is  also  an 
entrance  examination  at  the  College,  which  includes  an  examination  in 
drawing.  It  apnears,  however,  that  comparatively  few  students  come  from 
the  Bohool  Board  Continuation  Classes,  and  neariy  all  from  Secondary 
Scbof^s.  The  general  tfp^  of  student  is,  therefore,  different  from  that  in 
Glasgow. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  but  I  gathered  that  a  good  many  day 
students  drop  out  of  the  course,  and  do  not  complete  the  three  years,  and 
that  the  number  of  diplomas  taken  is  not  lar^.  A  stricter  entrance  ex- 
amination would  probaoly  improve  matters  in  this  respect.  Students  enter- 
ing better  prepared  would  not  find  that  the  teaching  was  getting  too 
advanced  for  them. 

There  are  quite  suitable  courses  in  Mathematics  for  Engineering  students, 
but  the  whole  of  Mechanics  is  given  by  the  Engineering  instructors. 

En^neering  Day  Courses.  The  first  year's  day  course,  which  includes  a 
good  deal  of  Mathematics  and  Science  and  little  Engineering,  except  Drawing, 
is  well  arranged  to  prepare  students  for  the  more  technical  studies.  There 
is  also  a  tiiree  months  summer  course  in  the  workshop,  which  I  think  a 
good  arraJOjKement  for  such  students  as  come  to  the  Heriot-Watt  Engineering 
classes.  lue  second  year  da^  course,  which  includes  graphic  statics,  the 
elementary  theory  of  heat-engines  ana  a  course  on  strength  of  materials, 
taken  at  the  University,  is  well  arranged.  The  third  year  course  includes 
more  advanced  work  on  heat  engines,  and  machine  and  structural  design. 

I  found  that  a  very  excellent  theoretical  discourse  on  thermodynamics  is 
given  in  the  Physics  Department 

A  very  excellent  series  of  printed  exercises  in  Mechanics,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  experiments  was  shown  me.  No  doubt  these 
greatly  facilitate  the  laboratory  work,  though  one  has  a  suspicion  that  they 
perhaps  make  students'  work  too  easy. 

Engineering.  The  work  for  evening  students  is  arranged  for  a  five  years' 
course.  I  saw  the  classes  in  machine  construction  and  oraA^ing,  and  found 
the  work  very  satisfactory.  A  good  deal  of  the  drawing  is  done  from 
measurement  of  actual  machine  parts.  The  more  advanced  work  consists 
of  designing  t*>  prescribed  conditions.  There  are  courses  which  aprjear  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  on  the  applied  mechanics  of  engineering,  and  a  special 
course  on  graphics.    These  cover  practically  all  the  necessary  subjects. 

The  Engineering  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  experiments  on  heat 
motors  and  strength  of  matenals.  I  was  present  at  an  evening  demonstra- 
tion on  streugjth  of  materials,  and  can  speak  well  of  tlie  teaching.  There  is 
a  50  ton  testing  machine,  torsion  macnine,  colorimeters,  compound  steam 
engine  and  boiler  arranged  for  complete  tests,  laval  steam  turbine  and 
dynamo  with  condenser  and  superheater,  a  gas  engine,  oil  engine  and  petrol 
motor.  The  equipment  is  excellent,  and  when  moved  to  the  new  laboratory 
will  no  doubt  be  more  convenient  still.   The  space  is  over-crowded  at  present. 
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There  is  a  very  fiiHy  equipped  electrieal  laboratory,  and,  eo  fair  as  I  cfii 

i'udpe,  a  Tcry  fatisfarlory  and  complete  coutfe  of  instruction  in  Electrif^l 
engineering,  with  additaonal  coureea  on  telegraphy  and  telephony.  I  was 
particularly  8truck  with  the  very  complete  arrangement  and  tino  appaiutms 
of  a  newer  laboratory  for  alternate  current  and  multiphase  work. 

A  course  for  iw^ers  and  drivers  of  motor  cars  has  been  startea  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Stansfield,  and  cars  have  been  lent  by  makers  for 
demonstrations  in  this  class. 

There  is  also  a  class  carried  on  by  Professor  Stansfield  for  Agricultural 
Engineering,  which  is  recognised  as  qualifying  for  the  B.Sc.  in  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Professor  Stansfield  has  really  niore  on  his 
shoulders  than  any  one  professor  ought  to  carry,  though  I  do  not  kjaow  that 
he  thinks  it  at  all  too  much. 

There  is  a  good  workshop  with  a  fairly  sufficient  supply  of  toolsi  but  as 
this  is  used  by  students  in  the  summer  months,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
ludging  of  the  character  of  the  work  done.    I  believe  that  a  workshop  ipay 
e  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  Engineering  Dqiartment. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  session  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  third 
year  students  had  taken  away  their  note-books  and  much  of  their  work. 
jBut  I  believe  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  m  all  sections  of  the 
tngineering  Department.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  it  is,  I  think,  that 
tho  instructors  are  overtaxed  by  having  to  deal  with  too  |^*eat  a  ranger  of 
subjects.  The  classes  were  in  perfect  order  and  the  students  apparently 
interCvSted  and  keen  on  their  work.  If  some  of  the  most  specialised 
instruction  could  be  given  by  experts  in  charge  of  limited  proportions  of  the 
instruction,  it  would,  I  think,  raise  the  reputation  of  the  College.. 

Sandwich  System.  Something  is  being  attempted  in  the  direction  of 
providing  practical  work  for  students  during  the  summer  months,  but  thers 
appear  to  oe  more  difficulties  in  securing  the  necessary  facilities  to  enter 
works  at  Edinburgh  than  at  Glasgow.  Most  of  the  evening  students  are 
apprentices  in  works,  and  are,  therefore,  pursuing  their  scientific  and 
practical  training  simultaneously. 

The  calendar  of  the  College  gives  particulars  of  some  arran^pements  with 
engineering  firms  by  which  day  students  can  begin  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
end  of  the  second  winter  session,  returning  to  College  for  the  third  winter 
course.  Also  in  some  cases  dipluma  students  are  allowed  to  shorten  their 
apprenticeship  course  by  a  year.  The  whole  success  of  technical  schools 
will  depend  on  the  full  recognition  by  employers  of  the  fact  that  students 
trainea  in  the  colleges  are  more  veduable  than  untrained  apprentices.  In 
return  for  the  instruction  given  in  the  colleges  they  ought  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  college  students  into  the  works.  In  the  United  States  the 
managers  of  worJrs  w'Jl  always  give  students  from  reputable  technical 
schools,  a  chance  ut  showing  what  they  are  worth,  and  that  without  any 
premium  or  obligation  to  remain  except  so  long  as  they  are  found  useful 
while  acquiring  experience. 


Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  the  two'large  Colleges 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  classes  arc  held  in  two  different  buildings 
not  very  convenient  for  the  pur|>ose.  But  I  understand  that  a  site  has  been 
obtained  for  a  new  building,  the  plans  of  which  I  saw,  and  if  these  are 
carried  out  the  Institute  will  be,  no  doubt,  an  iini)ortant  Technical  College. 

There  is  what  is  clearly  an  important  textile  department  for  spinning  and 
weaving  jute,  in  connection  Tiith  the  chief  industry  of  the  town.  This  is 
supplied  with  a  fine  collection  of  full-sized  machines,  or  sections  of  machines, 
given  freely  by  the  manufacturers.  All  processes,  I  understand,  can  be 
studied  practically.  Many  of  the  students  find  places  as  foremen,  in  fac- 
tories in  India  and  on  the  Continent. 

There  are  no  day  students.  •;     . 
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The  evening  students  in  the  EnfiDeering  Clasees  are  nearly  all  apprentices, 
but  they  are  young,  and  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  very  low. 

A  ^ood  deal  of  instruction  takes  the  f<  tm  of  instraetion  in  mechanical 
drawing,  and  no  doubt  these  classes  are  very  ubeful,  even  for  comparatively 
elementary  -students.  I  fomid  some  students  doing  very  good  freehana 
sketching  of  machine  jmrts,  and  much  of  the  drawing  was  « o<k[,  considering 
the  class  of  student.  1  attended  a  class  in  Mechanics  under  Mr.  Qray,  and 
was  struck  with  the  ability  he  showed  in  explaining  mechanical  principles 
to  students  of  a  very  elementary  type.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  much  as  is 
possible  is  done  in  instructing  the  students.  But  it  is  impossible  that  such 
classes  should  be  reaDy  successful  unless  a  higher  entrance  standard  in 
mathematics  is  exacted.  Without  this,  principles  can  be  to  students  little 
more  than  rules  of  thumb. 

There  is  a  very  fair  Engineering  laboratory,  the  apparatus  belonging 
partly  to  the  University  andf partly  to  the  Institute.  Some  of  the  apparatus 
designed  by  Professor  Claxton  Fidler  is  very  interesting  and  original. 

There  is  apparently  an  excellent  practical  course  in  Naval  Architecture. 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tnese  classes. 

There  is  a  summer  course  in  Surveying,  but  this  also  I  could  not  see. 

I  saw  a  class  taking  the  History  of  Architecture,  apparently  doing  good 
work. 

As  cla-sses  are  held  only  on  particular  evenings,  it  was  not  possible  to  see 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  work  of  this  school.  I  do  not  doubt  that  very 
useful  work  is  being  done,  and  that  the  Institute  is  already  a  beginning  of 
a  more  important  institution.  But  it  has  at  present  to  deal  with  students 
imperfectly  prepared  for  technical  studies.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
evening  students  can  take  more  advance<l  classes  at  the  University  at 
leduced  feea 
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TABLE  No.  3. 
CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Students  instructed  in,  and  the  ffrani 
made  by  the  Departm^U  to  the  ten  Central  Institutions  working  under  8p(M;taI 
Minutes  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code  in  respect  of  the  Session  1905-1906  and  the  preceding  Session. 


Session  1905-1906. 

Session  19(H-1906. 

Nami. 

•Number  of 

8  indent  8 

instructed. 

»•!.     1  BTening. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

•Number  of 
instructed. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

Day. 

BT«nin<. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland/ 
College  of  Agriculture      . .       \ 

Aberdeen    Gordon's    College    and 
Grays  School  of  Art 

Dundee  Technical  Institute 

Rdlnburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  / 
College  of  Agriculture        . .       \ 

Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College  .. 

Glasgow   and   West    of    Scotland 
Technical  College 

Glasgow    Athenaeum    Commercial 
College        

Glasgow  School  of  Art 

Leith  Nautical  College 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  ( 
College  (including  Kilmarnock  { 
Dairy  School) V 

168 
(Central 
only) 

05 

113 
(Central 
only) 

182 

535 

199 

241 

150 

90 
(Central 
onl}) 

1,743 

22 

Classes 

834 

1,095 

185 
Classes 

3,539 

3312 

988 

1,052 

171 

131 
Classes 

£    ».    d. 
2,251  14    5 

1,432  10    2 
1.291  10    6 
t2,030  14    2 

3.361  13    8 

8,446  17    6 

608    0    8 
2,415    8    4 

380  17    S 
8,031     1    i 

34 
(Central 
only). 

52 

90 
(Central 
only). 

236 

630 

188 

280 

214 

108 
(Central 
only). 

1,682 

Claases 

728 

1,021 

171 
Classes 

3,741 

M,182 

936 

958 

73 

81 
Classes 

2,285    3  11 

1,258    9    8 
1,824    9  10 
f2,128  8  10 

2,951    9    8 

5,873    8    1 

615    8    6 
2.280    6    8 

823  16    8 
2,937    8  11 

ToUls 

11,824 

25,290    7    9 

11,886 

21,947  14    6 

.  *  For  further  particulars  see  detailed  Statistics  in  connection  with  the  rarions  reports. 

t  Includes  a  separate  grant  of  £100  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry  Classes  conducted  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  The  figures  for  1904-5.  published  in  the  last  report,  included  the  Students  attending 
special  claHses  not  fonning  part  of  the  regular  classes.  'Ihese  tigiires  are  omitted  from  the 
present  table  so  that  a  proper  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  figures  for  1905-6. 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION. 


C.397. 

{CirciUwr  to  Secondary  Education  CommiMees,) 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

22nd  April,  1907. 
Sir, 

I  am  to  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  18  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897. 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  by  Secondary  Education 
Committees  for  1907-8  is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  an  additional 
sum  of  not  more  than  £40,000  has  now  been  allocated  for  the 
forthcoming  year  under  Section  II  (B)  of  the  Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Of  the  latter  sum  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000  will 
be  reserved  as  stated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  that  section ; 
the  balance  of  £38,000  will  be  distributed  on  the  same  basis  as 
before.  The  amount  which  will  be  paid  to  your  Committee 
under  these  two  Minutes  is  shown  in  the  table  appended  (See 
Appendix  II). 

It  now  falls  to  your  Committee  to  submit  their  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  the  above  grants.  It  is  particularly  requested 
that  this  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1st  June. 

Your  Committee  will  be  informed,  in  due  course,  of  the 
amounts,  if  any,  ymyable  for  the  year  1906-7  for  the  purposes  of 
Technical  Education  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  sums  which  might  be  available  for  Technical 
Education  will  show  any  such  diminution  upon  those  available 
last  year  as  to  affect  the  preparation  of  your  Committee's 
scheme. 

The  general  considerations  by  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Department,  Committees  should  be  guided  in  formulating 
their  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the  grants  allotted  to 
them  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education 
have  been  fully  set  forth  from  year  to  year  in  Circular  369, 
extracts  from  which  are  attachea  hereto.  While  these  con- 
siderations still  obtain,  it  is  imperative  that  your  Committee 
should  so  fiume  the  whole  of  the  bursary  section  of  its  scheme  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  new  situation  created  by  the  issue  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certifi- 
cation of  Teachers.  The  following  are  the  main  principles  to  b^ 
kept  in  view. 
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1.  As  indicated  in  Article  57  of  the  Regulations,  two  kinds  of 
bursaries  and  allowances  should  be  award^. 

(a.)  Intermediate  Bv/rsaries,  To  be  awarded  to  pupils 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to 
enable  theni  to  attend  at  schools  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  giving  suitable  instruction  for  this  purpose — that 
is,  as  a  rule,  at  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Schools. 

(6.)  Secondary  Biiraa/ries.  To  be  awarded  to  pupils  who 
have  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  at  schools  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  fujl  Secondary  curriculum. 

This  latter  class  of  bursaries  and  allowances  should 
include  the  provision  for  accepted  Junior  Students  which 
is  required  by  the  Regulations ;  but,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  bursaries  and  allowances  for 
such  of  the  Junior  Students  nominated  by  your  Committee 
as  may  require  them,  there  is  no  need  to  establish  a  definite 
set  of  bursaries  for  Junior  Students  only,  or  to  treat  them 
in  any  way  differently  from  other  bursars  attending  a 
Secondary  School.  It  should  be  understood  that  while 
each  Committee  will  nominate  candidates  from  its  own 
district  and  will  award  to  certain  of  them  such  allowances 
as  it  may  see  fit,  the  choice  of  a  centre  of  instruction  is  not 
restricted  to  the  schools  of  a  particular  county  or  burgh, 
but  should  be  determined  by  considerations  of  individual 
convenience. 

2.  When  the  various  applications  have  been  received,  it  will 
be  for  your  Committee  to  determine  the  total  number  of  allow- 
ances which  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide.  The  allocation  of 
these,  and  the  fixing  of  the  amount  to  be  granted  in  each  case, 
will  call  for  very  careful  consideration.  In  awarding  Inter- 
mediate Bursaries,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  boys  and 
girls  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  pupils  below  this  limit,  no  financial 
assistance  would  seem  to  be  called  for  beyond  what  may  be 
required  to  cover  expenditure  actually  entailed  by  attendance  at 
a  central  school.  The  Committee  should  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  aim  at  an  equitable  distribution  of  bursaries  over  the 
different  schools  from  which  the  qualified  applicants  are  drawn. 
When  the  applications  have  been  received  and  the  schools  from 
which  the  candidates  come  ascertained,  an  award  should  be 
made  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  far  as  possible  one  bursary  to 
each  school  and  additional  bursaries  to  certain  schools  in 
consideration  of  their  size  and  of  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates  nut  forward  by  them.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
procedure  snotdd  be  followed  in  awarding  Secondary  Bursaries. 
On  this  principle,  competition  for  a  bursary,  so  far  as  competition 
might  be  necessary,  would  be  between  pupils  of  the  same  school, 
ana  would  take  nill  account  of  their  previous  record  in  that 
school     In  determining  the  amount  of  the  bursary,  account 
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should  be  taken  of  the  expense  necessarily  incurred,  e,g,,  in 
travelling,  or  in  boarding  at  the  centre  of  instruction. 

It  is  believed  that  considenxble  sums  of  money  which  are 
available  under  the  Schemes  of  Administration  of  various 
Educational  Endowments  are  useful  in  bringing  pupils  to  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Department  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  place  at  your  disposal  any  information  desired  by 
your  Committee  as  to  the  Educational  Endowments  already 
existing  in  your  district. 

3.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  whv  the  whole  of  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  your  Committee  for  the  award  of  bursaries 
should  necessarily  be  spent  within  the  currency  of  your  Com- 
mittee's financial  year.  Any  unexpended  balance  may  be  placed 
to  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  future  years  as  the  claims 
upon  this  part  of  your  Committee's  scheme  increase. 

The  scheme  should  be  submitted  in  .duplicate,  and  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  show  clearly  the  separate  paragraphs,  duly 
numbered,  and  the  particulars  relatinff  to  the  proposed  allocation 
of  the  grant.  If  the  new  scheme,  as  submitted  to  the  Department, 
shows  substantial  amendment  upon  the  scheme  of  the  previous 
year,  the  fact  of  its  submission  should  be  at  the  same  time 
announced  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  district.  The  Committee  should  forward  to  the 
Department  copies  of  the  newspapers  containing  this  advertise- 
ment, which  should  follow,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  form  set  forth 
in  Appendix  I.  on  page  6. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  your  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
Article  3  of  the  Regulations,  to  make  nomination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  young  persons  who  desire  and  are  qualified  to  be  enrolled 
as  Junior  Students.  I  am  to  suggest  that  your  Committee  might 
forthwith  proceed  to  invite  applications  from  young  persons 
resident  within  your  district  who  possess,  or  hope  to  possess,  as 
the  result  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination  of  June,  1907, 
the  necessary  qualification  in  the  sha{>e  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  nominating  students, 
the  choice  of  the  Committee  need  not  be  limited  to  those 
candidates  to  whom  they  have  been  able  to  award  a  bursary. 
All  joung  persons  otherwise  qualified  are  fully  eUgible  for 
nommation.  The  list  of  nominations  for  1907-8  ahovM,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  completed  before  tlie  end  of  the  summer  session 
of  this  yea/r,  in  order  that  the  candidates  selected  may  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  their  studies  as  Junior  Students  on  the  re- 
opening of  the  Junior  Student  Centres  after  the  summer 
hoUdays.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  Articles  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Emulations.  This  list 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the  earUest  practicable 
date. 

The  Department  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Accowats  of  your  Committee,  together  with 
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a  Short  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  progress 
of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  their  district  during 
tlie  past  year.  I  am  accordingly  to  request  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  forward  to  this  Department,  on  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  a  certified  statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your 
Committee  for  the  12  months  ended  15th  May,  1907,  together 
with  Summaries  (on  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms)  showing 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  School  or  Scholar  during 
the  same  penod.  Additional  forms  for  the  Summaries  will  be 
supplied  it  required. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  circumstances  may  render  some 
delay  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  Report,  the  Accounts 
for  tae  past  year  need  not  be  delayed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report,  and  might  without  inconvenience  to  your  Committee  be 
submitted  at  Latest  before  the  end  of  May,  the  Report  being 
forwarded  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  possible. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  are  enclosed  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

I  have,  etc. 

J.    STRUTHERS. 


APPENDIX   I. 


Form  of  Advertisement. 

Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for  the  County  (or  as  the  case 
may  be)  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for 
the  County  (or  as  the  case  vmy  he)  of have  this  day  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  a  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  tiie  sum  available  to  them  under  Section  II.  B  of  the  Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907  (Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant),  Section  2  (1)  0^)  of 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  ana  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated  10th 
June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900 ;  and  that  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  16  of  the  said  Minute,  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  will,  during  one  month  from  this  date,  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  objections  to  such  scheme  made  to  them  in  writing  by  any  public 
bodv  or  persons  interested  in  the  same.  Statements  of  objections  5iould 
be  forwarded  in  duplicate. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  by  School 
Boards  or  other  scJiool  managers  in  the  district  at  a  charge  of  {not 

to  exceed  one  shilling). 

(Signed) 

Clerk  to  the  Committee. 
Address 


Dated  this ^day  of 1907. 
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Table  showing  how  much  each  Committee  will  receive  of  the  sum  of  55,300^. 
under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th 
April.  1900;  and  of  the.  sum  of  38,000/.  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the  Minute 
of  9th  March,  1907. 


County. 


Fixed 
Grant. 


Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh) 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan     -        -        .        - 
Dumbarton         ...        - 

Dumfries 

Edinbur^  (excluding  City  and 

Leith  Burgh)  -        -        -        - 
Elgin  ------ 

Fife 

Forfar  (excluding  Dundee) 
Haddington        .        -        -        - 

Inverness 

Kincardine         -        -        -        . 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    -        -        -        - 
Lanark  (excluding  Glasgow  City 

and  Govan )    -        -        -        - 
Linlithgow  .        .        -        - 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty    - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland         -        -        -        . 
Wigtown 

School  Board  Bwrghs, 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Leith 

School  Board  Parish, 
(Jovan 


Total  - 


I 


£ 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


7,800 


Amount  of  Grant  according 
to  population. 


Minute  10th 
June,  1897. 


£ 

1,702 
788 

2,706 
656 
330 
199 
359 
338 

1,210 
770 


8.  d, 

17  0 

10  10 

0  11 

5  9 

12  6 

10  11 

14  11 

17  11 

3  10 

16  1 


992  17 

472  12 

2,324  7 

1,305  9 

410  13 

966  14 

334  19 

75  10 

419  13 


5,133 

705 

92 

304 

159 

1,312 

3,114 
812 
515 
248 
299 

1,507 
227 
345 


5  2 

14  4 

12  7 
16  6 

13  8 
4  7 
2  3 
0  1 

2  9 
8  3 

3  3 
13  9 


14 
16 


3,368  10  5 

6,622  1  0 

1,630  8  4 

1,711  17  9 

822  10  3 


2,209  16    3 


47,500    0    0 


Minute  of  9th 
March,  1907. 


£  «.  d. 

1,362  5  6 

630  16  8 

2,164  16  9 

525  0  7 

264  10  0 

159  12  8 

287  16  0 

271  2  4 

968  3  1 

616  12  11 

794  5  8 

378  2  3 

1,859  10  2 

1,044  7  5 

328  10  10 

765  7  7 

267  19  6 

60  8  2 

335  14  7 


Total. 


4,106 

564 

74 

243 

127 

1,049 

2,491 
649 
412 
198 
239 

1,206 
182 
276 


12  2 

11  5 
2  2 

17  2 

14  11 

15  9 

5  8 

12  1 

2  2 
14  8 

6  7 

3  0 
3  7 

12  10 


2,694  16  5 
5,297  12  10 
1,304  6  7 
1,369  10  2 
658    0    2 


1,767  17    0 


38,000    0    0 


£  «.  d. 

3,265     2  6 

1,619     7  6 

5,070  17  8 

1,381     6  4 

795     2  6 

569     3  7 

847  10  11 

810     0  1 

2,378     6  10 

1,587     9  3 


10 

1 

11 


1,987  2 

1,050  15 

4,383  17 

2,549  16     9 

939  4     4 

1,922  2     0 

802  18  10 

.H36  18     4 

956  7  10 


9,439 

1,470 

366 

748 

487 

2,562 

5,805 

1,661 

1,127 

647 

738 

2,913 

609 


4 

9 

9 

8 

7 

4 

11 

2 

11 

2  11 

9  10 

16     9 

18     0 

8  10 


6,263    6  10 

12,119  13  10 

3,134  14  11 

3,281     7  11 

1,680  10  5 


4,177  13     3 


93,300    0    0 
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Enclo9tf/re  to  Circular  S97. 

Extracts  firom  Circular  359  relating  to  the  allocation  by  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  of  the  grants  available  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

1.  The  pzimaij  object  of  the  funds  administered  by  Committees  is  the 

Sromotion  of  Higher  Edncation— which  may,  with  sufficient  exactness,  be 
efined  to  be  systematic  education  beyond  the  stage  indicated  in  Article  29 1, 
of  the  Dur  Sdhool  Code— by  means  which  supplement  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  from  the  school  fund  of  any  particular 
diatrici,  but  do  not  relieve  the  burden  which  may  fairly  fall  upon  that  fund. 

8.  Provision  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  two  form8^(i>  by  grants 
to  suitable  schools  ;  (ii)  by  provision  of  bursaries  and  free  scholarships  to 
individual  pupils.  These  two  objects  are  quite  distinct,  and  confusion  is 
apt  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  combine  them  as,  e.^.,  by  Aialdng  the 
grant  to  a  school  depend  on  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
places.  The  g[rant  to  each  school  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  considera- 
tions stated  in  the  next  paragraph;  the  free  scholarships  .should  be 
regarded  as  grants  to  individ/ucds^  and  should  take  the  form  of  paying 
either  through  the  pupiL  or  directlv  to  the  Managers  of  the  school,  the 
normal  fees  of  the  school  attended  by  the  pupil  to  whom  the  scholarship 
is  granted. 

3.  (a)  Qrants  to  schools  should,  unless  in  verv  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  confined  to  Higher  Clafls  Schools  and  Higher  Qrade  Departments  of 
State-aided  Schools.  The  amount  should  not  vary  directly  with  the 
attendance  or  with  the  number  of  Leaving  Certificates  gained,  but  should 
be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  shown 
by  a  statement  of  income  from  fees,  grants,  Common  GJood,  Ac,  and  of 
estimated  expenditure  upon  equipment,  staff,  <fec.,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Committee  as  reasonable.  The  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  obtain  and  forward  for  the  infomiation  of  the 
Committee  such  a  statement  for  all  schools  in  their  district  upon  forms 
applicable  to  each  class  of  school,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

(5)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee's  grants  should  not  be  of  fixed 
amount  (except  as  regards  a  maximum  limit),  but  should  be  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
school  or  financial  year.  In  no  case  should  they  be  such  as  entirely  to 
relieve  Managers  from  the  necessity  of  making  some  contribution  from 
their  funds,  and  in  all  cases  the  Committee's  contribution  should  secure  for 
the  school  some  positive  addition  to  such  normal  equipment  and  staffing  as 
might  naturally  be  provided  from  the  school  fund.  From  an  examination 
of  the  returns  made  by  School  Managers  on  forms  S.  14  and  S.  20  (copies 
of  which  have  been  furnished  your  Committee  from  time  to  time),  it  is 
clear  that  these  conditions  have  not  always  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and 
my  Lords  trust  that  your  Committee  will  co-operate  with  them  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  such  returns,  that  any  grant 
made  is  not  used  in  substitution  for,  or  in  relief  of,  rates  (paragraph  20  of 
the  Minute).  A  certificate  that  such  investigation  has  been  made  should 
be  append^  to  the  Conmiittee's  annual  report,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  all  cases  where  the  Committee  has  reason  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenditure. 

4.  My  Lords  again  recommend  that  special  grants  should  be  made, 
through  Managers,  to  the  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  in  receipt  of 
aid  under  the  scheme,  on  account  of  duly  qualified  pupils  from  their  schools 
who  have  passed  into,  and  remain  for  a  reasonable  time,  at  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  department.  Such  grants,  which  should  be  moderate 
in  amount,  will  not  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  £10  limit  referred  to  in 
paragraph  10  e  of  the  Minute,  and  payment  is  not  conditional  upon  the 
production  of  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  21  of  thQ 
Jlipute, 
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County,  Burgh, 
orPAriah. 


Inipactor  nominatwl 

by  Department 
to  act  on  Committee. 


Name  and  Addreis  of  Clerk. 


BUBflHS. 

Aberdeen  • 
Dundee  • 
Edinburgh 
Olaagow  • 
Leltb        •       • 

FlBISIL 

Goran 

COUHTIB. 
Aberdeen 
AigyU 
Ayr 
Banff 
Benrlck 
Bate 
CalthneM 


Ola 
Dumbarton 

Damfrles 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 
Fife 

Forfar      • 

Haddington 

InyemesB  • 

Kincardine 
Klnrofls  • 
Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 
Nairn 
Orkney 
Peebles     • 

Perth 

Renfrew  • 


Bobs  and  Cromarty 
Boxburgh 


Selkh-k     . 

Stirling    - 

Sutherland 
Wigtown 
ZeUand    - 


Dr.  Dunn  . 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Bmi. 

A.  E.  Soougal,  Eaq, 

A.  B.  Andrew,  Em}. 
F.  B.  Jamieeon,  Beq. 

B.  Harvey,  Baq. 


Dr.  Dunn  • 

D.  Munro  Fraser,  Eaq. 

A.  Lobbau,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie.  Bmi. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
A.  B.  Andrew,  Esq.  • 
jr.  A.  Macdonald,  Emi. 

A.  D.  Millar.  Eaq.     • 

B.  Harvey,  Esq. 

D.  Thoropeon,  Esq.  • 

F.  B.  Jamieson,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Smith,  Esq.      - 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq.    • 

F.  R.  Jamicson,  Esq. 

J    L.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Dunn    - 

A.  D.  Millar.  Esq.    - 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 

G.  Andrew,  Es<i. 

A.  E.  iSoougal,  Esq.  • 
W.  W.  McKeclinie,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dunn  - 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

J.  Ciark,  Esq.  - 

D  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

J.   L.   Boltertson,  Esq. 
C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
A.  D.  Millar,  Esq.    - 

J.  A.  Maod<inald,  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  - 
Dr.  Dunn  • 


O.   Cruden,  Esq.,  9,    Golden  Square, 

Aberdeen. 
J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  IS,  Albert  Square, 

Dundee. 
B.  G.  Soott,  Emi.,  W.8.,  0,  Hill  Straet. 

Edinburgh. 
J.  Clark,  Esq.  (Int.X  1»,  Bath  Street, 

Glasgow. 
B.  Hardle,  Esq.,  8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 


M.  MacLeod,  Esq.,  161,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


John  Clarke,  Esq.,  7  Chanonry,    Old 

Aberdeen,  Aberdeen. 
M.   Sinclair,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Lochgilphead. 
J.  E.  Shaw,  Esq.,  County   BnUdlngs, 

Ayr. 
J.  O.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Town  and  County 

Hank  Buildings,  Keith. 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,   County  Clerk's 

Office,  Duns. 

B.  D.    Whyte,  Esq.,    County  Ottce, 
Bothesay. 

J.  Young,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's  Office, 

Thurso. 
J.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  Candleriggs.  Alloa. 
H.   Uutcheson,    Esq.,  115,  Wellington 

Street,  Glasgow. 
John  Robson,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Dumfries. 
J.    Stewait.    Esq.,    S.S.C.,   S,  Thistle 

Court,  EdinburRh. 
J.  Mclsaac,  Esq.,  Elgin. 
J.   Mitchell.  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Cupar-Fife. 
R.    F.    Myles,   Esq.,    National    Bank 

Buildings,  Forfar. 
John  D.  Watson,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Office,  Haddington. 
Messrs.  Anderson    and    Shaw,  W^.8., 

Inverness. 
A.  W.  Kinnear,  Esq.,  Stonehaven. 
W.  K.  Falconer,  Esq.,  Kinross. 
Adam  Brown.  Esq.,  County  BuUdhigs, 

Kirkcudbrigfat 
W.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  M.A.,  County  Offices, 

Hamilton. 
J.  G.  B.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Linlithgow. 
H.  T.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Nairn. 
Duncan  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Kirkwall. 
J.  Ramsay  Smith,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Office,  Peebles. 
D.  Marshall,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Perth. 
Messrs.   J.    and  J.  Caldwell,  County 

Buildings,Pai8ley. 
Alex.  Ross,  Esq.,  Dingwall. 
Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Stormonth  Darling, 

County  Oerk's  Office,  Kelso. 
John  Steedman,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Office,  Selkhrk. 
Patrick  Welsh,  Esq.,  County  BuildingB, 

Stirling. 
Archibald  Argo,  Esq.,'Golspie. 

C.  A.  McLean.  Esq.,  Wigtown. 
A.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Lerwick. 
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List  of  Schools  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
as  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  under  Sections  62  and  63 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Berwick 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife      .        -       -                ... 

Forfar 

Haddington  • 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Boxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (Boys). 

High  School  for  Girls. 
Ayr  Academy. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy. 
Duns,  The  Berwickshire  High  School. 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Edinburgh  Royal  High  School. 
Elgin  Academy. 
Dunfermline  High  School. 
Kirkcaldy 

Arbroath          „          „ 
Brechin            „          „ 
Forfar  Academy. 
Montrose     „ 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute. 
North  Berwick  High  SchooL 
Kirkcudbright  Academy. 
Glasgow  High  School. 
Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls. 

Linlithgow  Academy. 

Peebles  Burgh  and  Cotmty  High  School. 

Callander,  McLaren  High  Sc  lool. 

Perth  Academy. 

Greenock  Academy. 

Paisley  Grammar  School  and  W.  B. 

Barbour  Academy. 
Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy. 
Galashiels  Academy. 
Falkirk  High  School. 
Stirling     „          „ 

May,  1907. 
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Kkport/ot  the  year  1906  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.fi.,  oit 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

15th  October  1906. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  second 
Annual  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 

The  total  number  of  Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  in-  Inspection  of 
spected  this  year  has  been  109.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables  0!?'"^*'^ 
given  in  the  Appendix,  more  than  half  of  these  are  either  schools  ^  ^ 
under  publi'^  .nagement  or  endowed  schools.  The  remainder 
are  in  privai  lands.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
whatever  du.  ne  1906,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  supply 
has  reached  limits  marked  out  for  it  by  the  demand.  In  the 
meantime,  at  ^  events,  the  endeavours  of  tnose  interested  should 
be  mamly  '  ected  towards  the  securing  of  greater  efficiency  in 
the  partici  .tr  schools  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  also  towards  the  prevention  of  overlapping,  and  of 
conseque'  waste  of  effort,  A  year  ago  I  referred  to  this  last 
point  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  system  of  Higher 
Grade  Schools.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  remarks  then  made 
met  with  a  sympathetic  response  from  more  than  one  influential 
quarter.  It  is  earnestly  to  oe  hoped  that  th«  matter  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight,  but  that  the  practical  ^ood  sense 
of  the  commumties  whose  mterests  are  involved  will  insist  upon 
friendly  co-operation. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  my  previous  explanation  HiffherGrade 
regarding  the  place  and  function  that  belong  to  Higher  Grade  Schools. 
Schools  as  constituent  elements  in  the  educational  machinery  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  growth 
in  their  numbers  still  continues.    The  total  stands  to-day  at  141,  Their    num- 
of  which  127   are  public  schools  while  14  are  schools  under  ^  »"<*  di«- 
voluntary  management.      Their    geographical   distribution   is*™"^*<^"- 
naturally  regulated  by  considerations  of  population,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  there  are  now  few  districts  of  Scotland  where 
a  school  of  this  type  is  not  fairly  within  the  reach  of  all  pupils 
who  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the  type  of  education  given. 
Hitherto  recognition  has  been  freely  accorded  wherever  the 
grounds  of  application  have  seemed  prima  facie  reasonable. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  actual  performance  will 
have  to  be  carefully  looked  into.      In  cases  where  promise  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  recognition  wiU  be  withdrawn. 

/     When  the  new  ReguEitions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  are  in  Their  import 
fuU  operation,  the  importance  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  ought  ance  as  cen- 
to become  more  and  more  apparent    It  will  be  to  them  thatm-  tJ^^nff^of 
tending  Junior  Students  will  mainly  resort  to  imdergo  the  course  Jonior  Stu 
of  instruction  necessary  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.    For  dents, 
the  most  part,  the  duty  of  training  accepted  Junior  Students  will 
devolve  upon  the  Secondary  Schools,  this  being  a  task  for  which 
many  of  tnese  are  already  fully  equipped.    On  the  other  hand, 
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tifioate  re- 
modelled. 


in  localities  where  no  Secondary  3chool  is  available  for  thp  pur- 
Influence  ofi  pose,  Higher  Grade  Schools  will  naturally  develop  thoir  curricida 
for^rJ^loff   80  as  ^  "t  themselves  for  recognition  as  Junior  Student  C^itaras. 
of  Teaohen.   The  influence  of  the  Begulations  will  thus  be  widespread^  and 
their beneiicial  effect  may  be  expected  to  make  itself  felt  in  variaus 
ways.    I  will  refer  to  only  one.    There  are  good  grounds  for 
anticipating  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  a  complete  change 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  monies  available  for  school  bursaries 
Tkeallooation  are  at  present  usually  distributed.    The  lines  on  which  it  is 
Burwries.      desirable  that  reorganisation  should  ju-oceed  have  been  put 
"*'^**"      before  the  different  County  Committees  in  the  form  of  a  Circular 
Letter.    If  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  are  aoted 
upon,  the  result  will  be  to  substitute  for  ill-r^ulated,  unwhole- 
some competition  a  principle  of  careful  selection,  well  calculated 
to  ensure  that  fair  play  is  given  even  to  those  whose  opportunities 
have  not  been  eaual  to  their  abilities.    Much  weight  will  be 
attached  to  a  pupil's  school  record,  as  properly  attested  by  his 
teacher, 
for^the  \^nter-     ^^^^^^  ^^®  7^^  Under  review  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
mediate  Cer'  ^^^  another  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  setting  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  upon  a  footing  towards  wmch  tentative 
advance  has  long  been  proceedinjj.    The  regulations  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  have  been  entu-ely  re-modelled.    Presentation 
at    the    Written    Examination,    and    also    at    the    Pracdeal 
Examinations   in    Science    and    in    Drawing,  must   now    be 
simultaneous  for  all  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum,  and  it 
is  intended  that  such  presentation  should  be  limited  to  the 
Lower  Grade.    The  Certificate,  when  awarded,  therefore  testifies 
to  the  successful  conipletion  of  a  definite,  well-balanced  course  of 
general  education.     Two  further  points  are  of  great  importance, 
in  the  first  place  deficiency  in  one  subject  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  compensated  for  by  excellence  m  another.    In  the  second 
place,  in  estimating   the  final  results,  careful  consideration  is 
given  to  the  school  nistory  of  each  candidate.    The  aid  of  the 
teacher  is  actively   enlisted  in  determining  the  question  of 
success  or  failure. 

In  view  of  these  changes,  the  examination  just  brought  to  a 
conclusion  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety.  It  was  felt  to  be  in  some  degree  an  experiment.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  events  have  completely  justified  the 
confidence  of  the  Department.  The  teachers,  as  a  body,  have 
risen  to  the  responsibility  that  was  placed  upon  them.  No 
candidate  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  was  rejected,  and  no 
candidate  at  all  doubtful  was  accepted,  until  his  school  mark  in 
each  subject  had  been  carefully  scanned  and  collated  with  his 
written  papers.  The  labour  of  going  through  the  Schedules  was 
considerable.  But  it  was  materially  lightened  by  the  pleasure 
that  was  over  and  over  again  experienced  when  it  was  found 
possible  to  register  simple  acquiescence  in  the  headmaster's 
reasoned  verdict  on  the  attainments  of  his  scholars.  Miscalcula- 
tions, of  course,  were  not  unknown,  but  these  are  certain  to 
disappear  as  the  normal  standard  aimed  at  becomes  better  under* 


Weight  at- 
tached    to 
teachers' 
recomroenda' 
tions. 


The  general 
result. 
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Stood.  And  there  are  evidently  some  teachers  who  £nd  it  hard 
to  rid  themselres  of  the  notion  that  presentation  should  be  made 
en  purely  speculative  principles.  Cases  which  suggested  a 
deliberate  intention  to  mislead  were  fortunately  very  rare.  It 
was  only  here  and  there  that  a  school  mark  of  70  or  80  per 
cent  was  put  against  the  name  of  a  pupil  to  whose  written  work 
the  most  generous  of  revisers  could  not  ^ve  more  than  10. 
Still  the  very  fact  that  such  a  discrepancy  did  occasionally  occur 
renders  a  warning  opportune.  Any  repetition  of  the  offence  will 
entail  the  disqualification  of  the  whole  of  the  candidates  from 
the  school  with  which  the  irregularity  is  associated.  That  is  a 
severe  measure.  It  would  be,  adopted  with  ^eat  reluctance. 
But,  in  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  the  Exanunation,  attempts 
of  the  nature  indicated  must  be  steml;^^  repressed. 

As  was  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  farst  year  of  a  novel  system, 
misapprehension  of  the  regulations  was  not  infrequent.    Error 
or  confusion  due  to  this  cause  was,  of  course,  very  leniently  dealt 
with.    It  will  be  well  to  make  it  plain  that  the  rules  hdd  down 
must  be  enforced  with  greater  strmgency  in  future.    It  maj  be 
helpful  if  I  indicate  some  of  the  commoner  misunderstandmgs. 
To  Degin  with,  the  marks  assigned  by  the  teacher  were  not  always  Necessity  for 
assessed  uuon  a  common  standard  for  each  subject.    It  is  not,  of  assessing 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  teachers  of  the  different  subjects  marks  upon 
will  necessarilv  employ  one  common  standard  for  all  the  subjects  gtSndlwd!* 
of  the  curriculum,  although  in  well-organised  schools  there  wiU 
certainly  be  approximate  uniformity.    All  that  is  re5[uired,  for 
\he  purposes  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  Examination,  is  that 
the  marks  assigned  to  those  pupils  of  a  school  who  take  a 
particular  subject  should  be  at  least  relatively  accurate.    That 
18,  if  the  pupus  are  drawn  from  several  separate  classes,  there 
should  not  be  a  different  standard  used  for  each  class.    As 
presentation  is  normally  on  the  Lower  Grade,  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  this  were  also  the  standard  kept  in  view  by  teachers. 

Again,  it  was  not  always  realised  that  pupils,  no  matter  how  Pupils  should 
fer  advanced  they  may  be  in  certain  subjects,  ought  on  no  »<>*  ^  P^- 
account  to  be  presented  until  they  have  actually  completed  a  Sey   have 
well-balanced  coiurse  extending  over  a  period  of  three  jears.  completed 
Where  a  curriculum  has  been  approved  in  connection  with  an  ^^«  Course. 
Intermediate  or  Higher  Grade  School,  it  is  r^arded  as  ipso  facto 
approved  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  a&o.    Schools  which 
are  not  definitely  on  a  Higher  Grade  atatvs  must  ultimately  Schools  not 
submit  their  Intermediate  curricula  for  consideration.     Until  ??  *,^*?^? 
next  year,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a  provisionally  must  submit 
approved  curriculum  any  group  of  subjects  that  is  m  reasonaJble  Curricula, 
conformity  with  the  conditions  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
as  originally  laid  down  in  Circular  340.     Curricula  that  fell 
short  of  this  minimum  were  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  candi- 
dates presented  upon  them  had  to  be  rejected.  • 

Once  the  approved  curriculum  has  been  completed,  the  pupil's 
attainments  in  each  branch  ought  to  be  such  as  will  allow  of  his 
submitting  himself  to  the  written  tests  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 
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Written  tests  Success  or  failure  in  these  is  not  decisive.    But,  for  some  time  to 
not  decisive    come,  the  written  papers  must  continue  to  play  a  part  of  Con- 
or ftdlure!^"  siderable  importance  in  the  scheme.     It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  managers  and  teachers  should  be  under  no  misapprehension 
in  r^ard  to  them.    Circular  889  stated  that  all  candidates  for 
the  Intennediate  Certificate  "  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that  examination.      Very 
^^ulf^^"^   few  schools  had  grasped  the  full  significance  of  that  injunction, 
undmtood.    Furthermore,  presentation  must  te   simultaneous.    Tnat  is,  a 
candidate  must  take  all  the  papers  in  the  year  in  which  he  is 
presented,  and  where  the  tests  set  are  practical,  he  must  also  be 
put  forward  for  the  practical  examination.    Isolated  successes 
gained  in  previous  years  should  be  disregarded  in  filling  up  the 
Schedule, 
n't'be^^"^^     Indeed,  at  the  stage  of  evolution  which  haa  now  been  attained, 
sentedm*     there  ought  to  be  no  isolated  successes  to  tempt  misunder- 
isolated  sub-  Standing.    So  far  at  least  as  the  Lower  Grade  is  concerned,  no 
jecu.  school  of  either  Intermediate  or  Secondary  standing  ought  to 

pennit  any  pupil  to  sit  for  single  subjects.    The  Group  Gertifi- 
The  Group     cate  shouW  be  the  aim  of  alL    If  this  advice  be  followed,  many 
CertiBoato     of  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  headmasters  will  solve  them- 
aimed  iS       selves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  anomaly  of  presenting  candidates 
on  the  Hiffher  Grade  for   the   Intermemate   Certificate  will 
automatically  disappear.    Our   general   regulations  are  being 
gradually  modified  to  facilitate  so  desirable  a  change  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  schools.    Thus  we  have  already  (fiscontmued 
Certificatesof  the  practice  of  issuing  "  documents  "  in  attestation  of  Lower  Grade 
^^^^^^'^^^  Passes  in  single  subjects.    Where  it  is  desired  to  utilize  any 
longer  issued,  success  of  the  kind  indicated,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from 
some  other  examination,  the  Department  communicates  direct 
with  the  examining  body  concerned,  on  receipt  of  an  application 
from  the  candidate.  "  Documents  "  are  still  granted  in  attestation 
of  Higher  Grade  Passes,  but  from  these  the  distinction  between 
Lower  and  Higher  has  naturally  disappeared.    Nor  do  pupils 
who  gain  a  Group  Certificate  receive  any  separate  "  documents  " 
at  all.    In  a  word,  the  process  of  transformation  from  single 
subjects  to  group  is  going  steadily  forward.    It  should  receive 
a  strong  impetus  from  an  assimilation  of  the  ages  at  which 

Eresentation  for  each  is  permitted.    This  we  propose  to  eflTect 
y   slightly   raising   the  limit  in  the  one  oase  and  slightly 
lowering  it  in    the    other.    No    pupil    will   henceforwara   be 
Alteration  in  admitted  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  unless  he  be 
age  limit  for  at  least  15  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  foUow- 
presentation.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  which  it  is  desired  to  present  him.    And  the 
age  qualification  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  identical. 
Coming  now  to  actual  results,  I  find  that  the  total  number 
of  Intermediate  Certificates  awarded  under  the  new  conditions 
Number  of    jg  ^his  year  1,750.    In  comparing  this  with  the  corresponding 
Certificates    figure  for  last  year,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that 
awarded.       hitherto  no  candidates  have  been  presented  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  belief  that  they  were 
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on  *he  peiat  of  leaving  school.  Now,  however,  we  ask  that  all 
pufila  who  have  reacned  the  conclusion  of  the  Intermediate 
stage»  shall  be  presented  for  the  Certificate,  irrespective  ot 
whether  they  are  to  remain  at  school  or  no.  The  Intermediate 
Certificate  thus  becomes  the  natural  passport  which  secures 
admission  to  the  various  specialized  courses  whose  institution 
has  been  sanctioned  in  previous  years. 

Regarding  these  specialized  courses  there  is  not  much  new  Specialized 
to  remark.    The  number  of  schools  at  which  thej  are  recognised  Couwea. 
remains  the  same.    But  there  is  a  distinct  mcrease  in  the 
nimiber  of  candidates.    Thirteen  boys  were  presented  for  the 
Technical  Certificate,  and  seven  of  these  were  successful  in  Technical 
securing  it.    For  the  "  Special  Group  "  Certificate  seven  candi-  *p^  ^^^^^ 
dates  appeared,  and  all  except  one  made  good  their  clairau    The  certlScates. 
results  in  connection  with  the  Commercial  Certificate  were  much  xjnsatisfac- 
less  satisfactory.    Of  eleven  candidates,  drawn  from  three  schools,  tory  results 
no  fewer  than  ten  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  proposed  by  ^^,  connection 
the  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department.    It  is  clear  that  commercial 
the  whole  question  ot  Commercial  ifducation  has  been  as  yet  Certificates, 
but  imperfectly  threshed  out  by  those  most  deeply  interested. 
I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  some  definite  conclusions  may  be 
reached  m  the  near  future.    We  are  in  communication  with  the 
Committees  of  whose  formation  I  spoke  a  year  ago.    A  year 
hence  I  may  be  able  to  say  more. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  class  of  Specialized  Certificates  is  ^^^j^y 
one  which  was  instituted  in  the  spring  for  the  benefit  of  intending  Certificates, 
candidates  for  the  Army.    With  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Army  Council,  the  Department  now  issues  Army  Certificates 
whicn  confer  upon  their  holders  the  right  of  exemption  from 
the  "  qualifying  examination  "  conducted  by  the  Army  Qualifying 
Board.     Applicants   nmst  bo   pupils   of  approved  schools  and 
must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  a^o.    They  must  (a)  have  Conditions  to 
qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intcrmeaiato  Certificate  in  terms  ^  fulfilled, 
of  Circular  889,  and  (b)  have  subsequently  continued  to  give 
regular  attendance  at  school  for  not  less  than  one  session,  pur- 
suing their  studies  according  to  a  definitely  planned  curriculum 
previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  tne  Department.    They 
are  not  subjected  to  further  examination  by  us.     Instead,  we 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  teachers,  subject  to  a  right  of  revision 
by  our  visiting  Inspectors,  and  subject  also  to  a  formal  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  headmaster  as  to  the  general  fitness  of  the 
canoidate  for  service  as  an  officer.    We  have  already  approved 
five  schools,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  Army  List. 
Correspondence  with  reference  to  three  others  is  now  proceeding. 

During  the  period  of  transition  we  still  award  Intermediate  Award  of 
Certificates,  in  terms  of  Circular  340,  to  candidates  whom  the  Intermediate 
school  authorities  cannot  conveniently  present  under  the  new  {^®[^^^ 
conditions.    On    the    present    occasion    the    total  number  of  circular  340. 
Intermediate  Certificates  thus  issued  was  300.    A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  gained  by  pupils  who  had  been  put 
forward  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  (University  Group),  but  had 
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failed  to  attain  the  fall  measure  of  success.    The  last  mentioned 
Certificate  remains  as  originally  described  in  Circular  840.     It 
was  this  year  granted  to  584  pupils,  a  most  gratifying  increase 
The  upon  the  highest  total  yet  attamed.    I  trust  that  before  long 

thTStw^^^  matters  may  be  ripe  for  development  here  too.  We  have 
mediate  already  informed  Managers  that  we  ultimately  contemplate 
Certificate  requinng  that  no  pupil  shall  enter  on  a  course  of  study  for  the 
uitinately  be  I^^^i^^  Certificate,  in  any  form,  unless  he  has  previously  j)roved 
required  m  his  fitness  for  such  study  by  gaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
pupils  enter-  as  a  passport.  It,  therefore,  behoves  those  Secondary  Schools 
(^t^ficate^  whose  Intermediate  Curriculum  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
Course.  approved,  to  take  the  question  into  immediate  consideration. 

_  One  very  important  modification  has  still  to  be  referred  to. 

papers  w)  be  It  is  a  Step  which  has  not  been  resolved  upon  without  the  fullest 
discontinued  deliberation.  For  several  vears  it  has  annually  been  a  matter  of 
after  1907.  serious  consideration  whether  the  Department  were  justified  in 
continuing  to  set  papers  of  an  Honours  Grade  in  the  various 
subjects.  However  useful  a  purpose  these  papers  may  have 
served  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Examination,  and  however 
valuable  they  may  have  proved  as  a  stimulus  to  advanced  work 
in  a  few  schools  of  a  highly  specialized  type,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  dangers  that  they  now  involve.  The  very 
existence  of  such  exceptional  provision  for  individual  pupils  is 
apt  to  foster  ambitions  that  are  unjustifiable  and  to  lead  to  over- 
pressure. Besides,  the  nearer  we  get  to  a  properly  articmlated 
scheme  of  Leaving  Examinations,  the  less  room  is  there  for 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  growing  importance  of  the  ^roup 
system  renders  the  abolition  of  the  Honours  Grade  practicajly 
inevitable.  In  1908  and  future  years  no  Honours  papers  will 
be  set.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  desire  the  level  of  the 
best  work  to  fall.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  anxious  that  it 
should  be  fully  maintained.  But  we  would  wish  it  maintained 
on  healtliier  conditions  than  subsist  at  present  The  business  of 
the  Department,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  guarantee  that  pupils 
who  leave  a  Secondary  School  with  the  official  stamp  of 
approval  have  gone  through  .a  sound  course  of  general  education, 
and  have  reached  a  certain  minimum  of  attainment  in  the 
essential  elements  of  that  course.  Our  main  concern  is  thus 
with  the  average  requirement  that  can  be  judiciously  exacted. 
For  what  lies  fcyond,  the  hands  of  the  teachers  should  be  free. 
But  there  is  one  point  that  those  who  have  the  frtuning  of 
secondary  curricula  should  bear  in  mind.  The  advance  our 
Secondary  Schools  have  made  in  recent  years  has  been  a  good 
deal  more  rapid  than  is  sometimes  realised.  If  there  is  to  be 
further  progress  in  individual  subjects,  the  pupils  must  be 
protected  by  a  limitation.  There  must  be  an  ever  increasing 
degree  of  concentration  in  the  highest  classes. 

Reports  of  With  respect  to  the  actual  work  done  during  the  past  yeiur, 

nspectore.      ^^  j^^^^  received  a  more  than  usually  complete  series  of  reports 

from  the   Inspectors  who  have  visited  tne  different  schools, 
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tltiese  reports,  oombined  with  the  observations  made  in  conncctioii 
with  the  liOayiBg  Certificate  Examination  by  the  various  revisers 
and  others,  provide  material  for  notes  on  several  points  of 
interest.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  customary  review,  I  should 
like  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
Secondary  Schools  generally  have  welcomed  the  more  fully 
developea  system  of  inspection  which  was  inaugurated  a  year 
ago.  The  cnange  has  helped  to  banish  the  still  lingering  notion 
of  a  formal  parade  to  be  made  on  a  set  day,  and  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  useful  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  truer  con- 
ception of  the  Inspector's  function.  Its  results  have  been  almost 
entirely  satisfiEictory.  The  one  danger  we  have  to  guard  against 
is  unaue  interruption  of  school  routine.  This  possibihty  is 
engaging  serious  attention. 

To  come  now  to   the    more    important   of  the  individual 
suljects  of  study. 


English. 

U  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  complex  problems  presented  by  Progresa 
the  teachsng  of  English  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  our  ^®^°«  °^^^' 
schools,  progress  in  the  right  direction  is  certainly  being  made. 
Seveml  of  our  Inspectors  report  that  there  is  a  marked 
t^idency  towards  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
schemes  of  work,  too,  indicate  a  distinct  advance.  Repetition  is 
being  more  constantly  practised,  although  neither  the  selection 
of  passages  nor  the  mode  of  delivery  is  yet  as  good  as  could  be 
desured.  More  extensive  courses  of  Beading,  mcluding  Home- 
Reading,  are  being  imdertaken,  and  there  is  more  evidence  of  a 
systematic  endeavour  to  map  out  the  curriculum  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  gradual  progression,  variety,  and  coherence 
in  the  study  of  the  subiect  as  a  whole.  This  latter  point  I 
regard  as  of  fundamental  importance.  Complaints  are  some- 
times heard  that  the  time  available  for  English  is  inadequate. 
This  is  not  the  defect  that  has  chiefly  impressed  our  Inspectors. 
What  they  feel  is  that  the  time  already  allotted  to  it  might  be 
better  distributed.  The  plan  of  instruction  should  cover  the 
whcde  of  the  years  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  work  of  the 
successive  years  should  be  so  correlated  that  the  best  cumulative 
result  is  oDtained. 

The  new  Regulations  provide  for  the  recognition  of  teachers  as  Quaiifica 
specially  quahfied  for  work  in  English.     With  the  advent  of  J^^^^^J^ 
such  teachers  development  may  be  confidently  looked  for,  and 
there  are  other  subjects,  hitherto  classed  with  English,  which  the 
new  Regulations  are  bound  to  influence  powerfully.    History 
and  Qeography  have  long  been  regarded  as  mere  appanages  of  History  and 
Englifih  proper.     There  is,  no  doubt,  an  intimate  connection  Geography. 
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between  English  and  History  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
History  and  Geography  on  the  other.  The  due  co-ordination  of 
the  three  must  always  form  a  prominent  feature  of  every  well- 
ordered  scheme.  Equally,  however,  must  their  independence  be 
realised,  if  they  are  to  be  adequately  taught.  English,  viewed 
under  the  aspect  of  language-study,  has  but  little  aflSnity  with 
Geography  as  linked  to  Practical  Science.  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  until  at  least  our  larger  Secondary  Schools  are  in  a  position 
to  command  the  services  of  an  approved  expert  in  each  of  the 
three  branches. 

Possibly  the  custom  of  combining  History  and  Geography  with 

English  in  the  papers  set  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 

has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  current  view  of  their  relation  to 

one  another.      The  combination  has  up  till  now  been  inevitable. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Honours  papers,  and  the  resulting 

simplification  of  the  Time  Table  it  will    become  possible  to 

inaugurate  a  change.     In  1908  we  propose  to  divide  the  present 

Modifioationa  Higher  Grade  English  paper  into  three  parts.    English  proper  will 

^'a**"^^**      be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  two  hours  in  length.     History  and  Greo- 

Eeaving         g^s-phy  will  have  papers  of  one  hour  each.     Fur  the  securing  of  a 

Certificate      pass  in  "  English,"  as  an  isolated  subject,  some  measure  of  success 

Examination.  ^^  ^^jj  ^j^^^qq  must,  in  the  meantime  at  any  rate,  continue  to  be 

indispensable.     No  corresponding  modihcation  will  be  made  in 

the  Lower  Grade  paper.    The  burden  of  written  papers  at  that 

stage  is  already  sufficiently  heavy.     I  hope  that  by  and  by  we 

may  be  able  to  lighten  it. 

Reports  of         I  have  received  from  those  who  have  this  year  assisted  in  tho 
Revisers.        revision  of  the  English  papers  a  set  of  particularly  valuable  re- 
ports.    It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in  those  referring  to  the  Lower 
Grade,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this 
year's  answers  actually  indicate  an  advance,  and  an  advance  in 
Advance  in    the  most  profitable  direction.    There  is  testimony  to  an  improve- 
Lower   rade.  j^qj^|.  ^^  Composition :  expression  is  growing  more  natural  and 
arrangement  more  orderly.    Penmansnip  is  very  satisfactory  on 
the  whole,  the  offenders  (such  as  they  are)  being  generally  boys  ; 
and  though  punctuation  is  indubitably  careless,  there  is  not 
much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  spelling  and  ^ammar.    This 
is  something.    But  more  important  still  is  the  improvement  in 
literature— by   which    I  mean,  not  text-book   knowledge,  but 

fenuine  first-hand  acquaintance  with  writers  Jike  Scott  and 
)ickens,  or  even  with  Shakespciire.  As  for  the  Paraphrase, 
what  is  wanted  is  a  clearer  conception  of  the  real  function  ot 
that  exercise.  Paraphrasing  ought  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
process  of  interpretation.  As  a  test,  it  should  serve  simply  to 
•  show  whether  tne  pupil  has  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  But  in  our  Scottish  Schools  the  habit  of  word  for  word 
paraphrasing  is  very  deep-rooted.  This  year's  results,  though 
not  good  in  themselves,  show  at  least  that  it  is  not  ineradicable. 

Alike  in  Lower  and  in  Higher  Grade  English  certain  of  the 
(questions  set  this  year  w^ere  something  of  a  new  departure.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  a  success. 
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In  the  Higher  Grade  those  that  tQuched  upon  literature  formed 
by  ccnDomon  consent  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  paper.    It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  answers  were  satisfactoiy.    They  showed  Weakness  in 
clearly  that  in  many  schools  the  literary  side  of  the  teaching  is  the  literary 
undoubtedly  very  weak.     Even  the  knowledge  of  literarj^  history  xeachLff** 
incidentally  revealed  was  often  vague  and  chaotic.    It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  teachers  of  the  subject  who  have 
a  very  imperfect  realisation  of  the  ends  at  which  they  ought  to 
aim.    To  them  I  would  commend  the  weighty  observation  of  one 
of  our  most  experienced  revisers  : 

**  There  are  three  points  which  clearly  need  to  be  emphasised  in  the 
teaching  of  literature,— a  general  knowledge,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
however  little  way  it  may  go,  of  the  great  names  and  movements  of  English 
Literature ;  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  language  and  in  rhythm ;  and  some 
sense  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  call  *  architectoniCvS,'  the  operation 
of  the  intelligence  in  works  of  creative  imagination.  None  of  these  things, 
in  simple  guise,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  of  17.  Without 
them  I  do  not  know  what  the  teacning  of  literature  means." 

As  to   the  general  character  of  the  work  done  by  Higher  Work  of 
Grade  candidates,  there  is  some  difference 'of  opinion.    But  Higher  Grade 
the  resultant  impression  is  that  the  work  is  above  the  average  ^ve^^wace 
of  recent  years.     Though  the  number  of  passes  is  probably,  and  of  recent 
the  number  of  really  excellent  performances  certainly,  no  greater,  yew*- 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  levelling  up,  and   few  of 
the  papers  are  altogether  destitute  of  merit.    All   the  revisers 
agree  that  penmanship  and  spelling  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
that  formal  errors  in  grammar  are  rare.     The  essays,  too,  show  a 
growing  power  of  natural  expression,  a  welcome  abatement  in 
the  use  of  fine  writing,  and  more  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter.    There  are  still,  however,  many  traces  of  sentimentality, 
of  literality,  and  of  poverty  of  iraagmation.     Nor  is  evidence 
lacking  that  here  and  there  the  teaching  of  Composition  has 
been  reduced  to  the  mechanic  art  of  getting  up  a  farrago  of 
commonplaces,  some  of  which  can  be    reproduced   whatever 
theme  an  examiner  may  select. 

Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  answers  of  all  were  those  Weaknesses 
given  to  the  questions  whose  subject  matter  was  most  nearly  in  the  study 
allied  to  formal  grammar.    It  is  plain  that  the  study  of  English  ®^  English. 
in  its  vocabulary  and  idiom  is  still  very  far  from  the  precision 
that  has  been  attained  in  the  study  of'^  the  classical  languages. 
Drill  in  analysis  and  parsing  is  conscientiously  done.     But  these 
exercises  are  loo  often  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves,  whereas 
they  should  be  purely  anciUarv.     Like  paraphrasing,  they  should 
serve  merely  as  aids  m  the  cultivation  of  correct  understanding. 
Taught,  as  they  often  are,  dogmatically  and  without  regard  to 
historical  grammar,  they  have  a  numbmg  effect  on  the  linguistic 
sense  of  the  pupils.    Let  me  quote  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  point  by  the  Chief  Examiner : 

"Anything  archaic  in  speech  or  syntax,  however  common  in  classic 
authors,  seems  to  baffle  the  candidates ;  and  this,  like  some  other  weak- 
nesaefl,  I  attribute  to  their  unfamiliarity  with  literature.  The  examina- 
tion helps  to  form  the  speech  of  a  people.  Clearness,  logic,  and  exact 
modem  usage  seem  to  be  well  taught  The  danger  lies  in  the  other 
direction ;  the  best  English  speech  has  always  preserved  a  freedom  and 
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elasticity  which  the  grammar  lesson  is  apt  to  impair,  and  which  eaii 
be  learnt  only  from  the  reading  of  the  best  authors,  or  from  convers- 
ation with  the  best  speakers.  With  the  progress  of  popular  educatioa 
a  kind  of  miasma  ot  pedantry  is  creeping  over  England  and  Scotland. 
There  is  no  practical  cure  for  this  save  m  literature.  In  cfxa  schools 
the  subiunctivQ  is  moribund  or  dead.  But  it  lives  in  good  writine, 
and  will  be  revived  bjr  the  study  of  good  writing.  And  so  also  wiwi 
other  forms  which  are  killed  by  the  unintelligent  and  dogmatic  teaching  of 
logical  grammar.  *  This  House  to  let '  is  good  English.  It  is  being  driven 
out  by  *  This  House  to  be  let/  which  is  pedantic,  iMid  English." 


Neglect  of 

Scottish 

flistory. 


History. 

The  questions  set  in  History  at  the  Leaving  Certifi<^te 
Examination  were  this  year  purposely  made  to  cover  a  somewhat 
wider  sweep  of  ground  than  has  oeen  usual  in  the  past.  Candi- 
dates were  given  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  familiarity 
with  outstanding  events  of  Scottish  History,  and  also  of  showing 
how  far  they  were  acquainted  with  the  leading  incidents  and  the 

feneral  drift  of  some  of  the  great  movements  that  have  made 
lurope  what  we  find  it  to-day.  These  Questions  have  brought 
out  in  clear  relief  a  very  si^ificant  result.  History  as  stumed 
in  Scottish  Schools  is  practically  English  History  irom  1066  to 
1815.  Within  these  limits  there  is  sound  teachmg  of  the  facts 
and  some  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  side  of  the  past, 
although  in  tue  Higher  Grade  one  might  not  unreasonably  look 
for  greater  power  of  generalization  and  of  realizing  causal 
connection,  and  for  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  economic  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  lack  of  comprehensive  grasp  and  the  apparently  entire 
n^lect  of  Scottish  history  are,  however,  grave  defects.  As  to 
the  existence  of  these  weaknesses,  there  can  be  no  manner  ot 
doubt.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  remarks  made 
upon  the  latter  point  by  one  of  our  most  trusted  advisers,  himself 
an  Englishman : 

**  I  must  once  again  animadvert  on  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most 
discreditable  ignorance  of  Scots  History  universally  shown  by  the  candi- 
dates. The  parrot-like  use  of  the  word  *  Britain '  seems  to  me  to  have  done 
much  more  harm  than  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scotsmen  who  take  a 

Sride  in  their  separate  nistory.  Because  we  must  be  careful  to  talk  of  the 
British  at  Waterloo  and  Inkennan,  the  children  make  a  point  of  talking  of 
the  *  British '  victories  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt,  and  take  satisfaction  in  tilie 
idea  that  William  of  Normandy  conquered  'Britain.*  The  essays  on 
the  Stuarts  revealed  blank  ignorance  of  Scots  History  before  the  union 
of  the  crowns.  To  most  candidates  James  YI.  was  as  devoid  of  parents  as 
Melchisedek.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  said  in  general  about  *  particularism/ 
it  is  surely  worthy  of  note  that  Scots  children,  whose  work  gives  ample 
evidence  of  Scottish  idiosyncrasies  and  even  prejudices,  are  totally  un- 
instructed  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know  what  text  boois  are 
in  general  use,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  were  written  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  English  children,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  the  teachers  of  the 
candidates  whose  work  I  have  seen  are  either  unable,  or  think  it  unnecessary, 
to  supplement  the  contents  of  those  books  by  telling  their  pupils  anything 
about  the  history  of  Scotland." 
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It  wiD  be  within  the  recollection  of  Your  Lordships  that  the 

Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  recently  drew  the  attention  of  the 

Depaxtment  to  the  prevalence  of  unsatisfactory  notions  regarding 

the  liistor^  of  Scotland,  and  suggested  that  it  is  in  the  schools, 

or  rather  in  the  school-books,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be 

foimd.    The  matter  was  in  due  course  brought  under  the  notice 

of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  who  were  instructed  to  institute 

careful  enquiry*    As  a  result,  we  have  already  received  several 

useful  reports.    The  general  trend  of  these  is  to  confirm  the 

evidence  of  the  written  papers,  and  to  show  that  the  whole 

question  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Managers.    In 

the  circumstances  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  wnere  the 

real  solution  lies.     What  is  wanted — and  wanted  elsewhere  than 

in    Scotland — is  that   the  history   of  our  country  should    be 

studied,  not  from  an  EngUsh  or  a  Scottish  or  an  Irish,  but  from 

a  truly  British  point  of  view.    The  pupils  should  be  taught  to 

have  regard  to  the  development  of  tnese  islands  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  essential.     Over  and  above,  however,  for  Scottish 

chUdren,  such  work  should  be  supplemented  by  some  more 

detailed  information  about  Scotlana ;  and  for  the  older  pupils 

the  liaes  might  well  broaden  out  gradually  into  a  general  view 

of  the  great  movements  of  European,  if  not  of  Universal,  history. 

Geography. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that,  as  I  hinted  last  vear,  ^  ^ 
Oeography  is  still  very  far  from  becoming  the  educative  subject  intwicW^of 
which  It  is  capable  of  being  made.  In  most  schools  it  seems  to  Geography 
be  conscientiously  taught  so  far  as  bare  facts  are  concerned. 
But  better  orffanisation  of  the  course  is  wanted  almost  everywhere, 
and  practical  instruction  is  virtuallv  unknown.  The  specially 
qualined  teacher  is  urgently  calle^l  tor.  That  is  the  impression 
K>nned  by  the  visiting  Inspectors,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  the  wntten  papers.  Questions  demanding 
generalizing  power  were  left  untouched.  Isolated  details  were 
baldly  stat^,  and  there  was  little  attempt  at  discussion.  Physical 
or  realistic  geography,  which  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of 
Nature-study,  obviously  requires  to  be  encouraged.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  institution  of  a  separate  Geography  paper  in 
the  Bugher  Grade  will  afiford  an  opportunity  for  tnis.  But  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  at  first  we  shall  proceed  very 
tentatively. 

Classics. 

A  year  ago  I  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  impressions  which 
the  answers  to  the  papers  set  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  had  produced  on  those  who  lent  us 
their  assistance  in  the  work  ol  revision.  This  year  the  staff  of 
examiners  is  practically  identical.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  able  to  testify  to  a  substantial  body  of  Marked  ad- 
sound  achievement,  to  a  marked  advance  in  some  points^  andvanoeinaom« 

points. 
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even  to  a  certain  measure  of  real  distinction.    But  the  proportion 

of  unintelligent  and  unsatisfactory  work  is  still  disappointingly 

large.     It  is  much  larger,  relatively,  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and 

much  larger  in  Lower  Grade  than  in  Higher, — a  circumstance 

which  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  teaching  that  is  mainly  at  fault. 

Tradition    still   forces  into   the   Liitin  classes  a     considerable 

number  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  derive  more  lasting  profit 

from  an  easier  or,  at  all  events,  from  a  different  subject.     From 

Too  many      this  point  of  view  tlie  continued  popularity  of  the  language  is  not 

embark  on      entirely  matter  for  congratulation.     Managers  and  parents  have 

stuU  *^**        yet  to  realise  that,  if  Greek  is  for  the  few,  even  Latin  is  hardly 

"  ^*  for  the  many.     On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  but  a  particular 

application  of  a  principle  to  which  I  have  already  referred — those 

pupils  who  are  gifted  with  a  genuine  aptitude  for  classical  studies 

ought  to  be  at  liberty,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their 

And  time  al-  school  life,  to  devote  much  more  time  to  ancient  languages  than 

hi^her^taffes  ^*^  usually  possible  at  present.     Not  until  that  principle  is  more 

i8*fnad4|uiS^  widely  accepted  will  the  general  level  of  classical  learning  in 

Scotland  be  appreciably  raised. 

I  may  mention  a  few  points  that  emerge  from  the  reports 
presented  by  the  visiting  Inspectors,    It  is  gratifjdng  to  note 
Qualifications  ^^hat  there  IS  general  agreement  regarding  the  high  average  ot 
of  Teachers,   qualifications    possessed    by    Classical  teachers   m  Secondary 
Schools.    Formerly  there  was  a  vague  beUef  that  a  limited 
range  of  knowledge  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  man's  being  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  class  of  beginners.    That  dangerous 
heresy  is  rapidly  disappearing.     It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  understood  that  scholarship  must  begin  at  the  b^innin^. 
Better  And  it  seems  certain  that  an  effort  after  better  methocw  is  dis- 

iiiethods  cernible  almost  everywhere.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
employed.  Grammar  is  still  too  generally  taught  as  an  end  in  itself,  and,  in 
Greek  at  least,  old-fashioned  grammatical  text-books  have  not 
quite  lost  their  vogue.  Quantities  are  receiving  much  more 
watchful  attention,  with  the  natural  result  that  scansion,  as  tested 
by  the  written  papers,  is  gradually  becoming  less  unsatisfactory. 
Improvement  But  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  system  of  pronunciation  is  not 
Btiil  required,  yet  universallv  admitted.  Repetition  is  practised  with  greater 
regularity.  It  is  still,  however,  too  frequently  regarded  as 
something  outside  of  the  ordinary  work — ^a  display  for  special 
occasions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  intelligent  reading  of  the  ordinary  text,  and  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  training  of  the  ear — an  aspect  of  linguistic  stuay  which  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  most  serious  blemish  continues 
to  be  the  neglect  of  Realien,  the  lack  of  a  proper  background  of 
history  and  antiquities.  The  teachers  are  no  doubt  sorely- 
tempted  to  err  in  this  way.  But  they  would  probably  find  it 
better,  even  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to  do  more 
to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  life  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Here  again,  however,  the  real  remedy  will  be  found  in  a 
trank  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  concentration,  if  Greek  and 
Latin  are  to  get  their  due. 
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French. 

A(icord{hg  to    the    unanimous    testimony    of   the   visiting  Markid 
liispectors,  there  is  no  subject  which  has  made  greater  progress  P'**'*^ 
IB  recent  years  than  French,    It  gains  in  popularity  every 
day.    Nor  is  this  matter  for  surprise.    The  study  is  attractive 
and  educative  in  itself,  and  is  at  the  same  time  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  tendencies  of  the  moment.    The 
outlook  for  the  future  is  therefore  bright.     The  standard  of 
qualification  amon^  the  teachers  is  steadily  rising,  and  there  has 
been  a  genuine  stirrmg  of  the  waters  in  r^ard  to  method.   Much, 
liowever,  has  still  to  be  achieved.    Some  of  the  teachers,  for  Qualification 
instance,  are  not  suflBcientlv  familiar  with  spoken  French  to  ^' ^^•^'^•"*- 
make  a  rieht  use  of  oral  (Jomposition,    And  there  are  others 
who,  thou|2[n  possessed  of  considerable  fluency,  lack  the  training 
that  a  disciplme  in  exact  scholarship  alone  can  give.    Again,  the 
newer  ideas  have  hardly  had  time  to  bear  full  fruit.    In  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them  properly  owii^  to  the 
xmwieldy  size  of  the  classes. 

It  would  appear  that  teachers  still  need  a  great  deal  of  help  Need  lor 
towi^rds  understanding  the  real  aim  of  modem  ways  of  treating  t^^orough 
foreign  Iwff uaffes.    Many  do  not  yet  reahse  that,  it  success  is  to  ^%each^ 
be  attained,  the  use  of  the  ''  direct "  method  must  be  whole- 
hearted, energetie,  and  thorough-^going.     There  must  be  no 
rioMOliiwss,  no  eountenancing  the  idea  that  the  precise  ending  a 
flrpMtkei*  gives  to  a  word  is  not  a  matter  of  any  fiarticular  moment. 
Neg^eet  to  guard  against  this  danger  inevitably  brings  the 
method  itself  into  discredit.     As  soon  as  the  pupils  put  pen  to 
papoF)  the  defect  betrays  itself  in  &l8e  concords,  in  wrei^ 
genders  and  iti  gross  syntactical  blunders.    Yet  these  are  the 
vety  things  that,  properly  applied,  the  direct  method  is  so  well 
calculated  to  banisn  from  the  schools. 

Several   Inspectors    report    that,  in    their    opinion^   formal  Compoeiiion 
composition  is  overdona    It  has,  of  course,  a  place  of  its  own  in 
every  properly  organised  scheme  of  language  study.    At  present, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  too  much  attempted  in  this 
direction,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to  "  imitative  "  composition, 
— that  is,  conrposition  based  on  material  with  which  the  pupils  ^^^ 
are  already  fomiliar.     Re-translation,  for  instance,  is  almost  ReaSbg. 
unknown  as  a  systematic  exercise.    I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
the  amoimt  of  literature  read  is  increasing:    This  appears  from 
a  glance  at  the  Ust  of  books  submitted   to  us    annually  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  individual  candidates  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination.    But  even  more  time  might 
very  profitably  be  devoted  to  what  must  always  be  a  most 
important  side  of  linguistic  study. 

Pronunciation  continues  to  improve.    In  this  connection  I  Improvement 
would  like  again  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  for  an  interchange  ^^P^^^^cia- 
of  student-teachers  between  France  and  Scotland.    The  system 
18  developing  rapicUy  along  satisfactory  lines.    During  the  past 
session  18  young  Sottish  teachers  were  sent  to  gain  experience 
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Interchange 
of  Btud^t 
teaoliei» 
between 
France  and 
Scotland. 


French  in  a 
state  of 
traaeition. 


in  the  schools  of  France,  abundant  leisure  being  dlowod;  them 
to  improve  their  own  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  In  Uw 
same  way  7  young  French  teachers  were  received  in  Scotti^ 
schools,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  those  Managers  who  lent 
their  assistance  in  the  matter  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been 
amply  justified.  Our  Inspectors  speak  verv  highly  of  the  useful 
service  which  these  young  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  have 
proved  capable  of  rendering. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  French  we  are  in  ^ 
stage  of  transition.  The  leaven  of  improved  methods  is  steadily 
working,  but  its  effects  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
themselves  fiilly  felt  for  a  year  or  two  to  come*  The  written 
papers  furnish  clear  proof  of  this  in  more  than  one  respect.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  of  interest,  if  I  again  quote  some  portions  of 
the  Chief  Examiner'^s  annual  report : 


LOWSB    O&ADX, 

Continued  «  ^  jg  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  progress  recorded  last  year 

improvement,  j^^  \y^^  nMdntaJbed  and  that  in  part  of  the  work  there  has  been  a  still 
further  advance.  Even  those  revisers  whose  strictures  ai^  most  severs 
allow  that  the  vocabulary  of  pupils  has  been  extended  and  that  greater 
facility  is  shown  in  oomposing  and  stringing  together  simple  French 
-sentences. 


Free  Com- 
position. 


Needs  snp- 
pleme&ting 


Tranftlfttion 
from  French. 


"The  reproduction  in  French  of  a  stonr  read  out  in  English  was,  CA|  the 
whcje,  a  most  creditable  performance.  This  year  a  fable  already  familiar 
to  most  was  set.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  miss  the  main  pointa^  or 
confuse,  as  not  a  few  careless  or  witless  pupils  did,  the  parts  of  cat  and  mice. 
The  Questions  to  be  answered  in  French  were  a  new  form  of  test  which 
served  excellently  to  discriminate  good  and  bad  teaching.  Failure  was 
largely  due  to  not  attending  to  the  question.  Instead  of  the  'few  lines' 
reauired,  candidates  wrote  either  a  few  words,  or,  mostly  in  the  case  of 
girV  schools,  a  few  pa^es.  It  is  not  creditable  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  candidates  should  nave  mistaken  Samedi  for  Sunday. 

"  It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  Compositions  done  on  question  1,  and  still 
more  from  the  failure  to  turn  the  short  sentences  in  question  4,  tluit  Free 
Composition  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  syntax  drilL  It  is 
easy  to  write  French  up  to  a  certain  point  and  evade  most  of  thedifficoltias 
of  the  compound  sentence.    To  give  a  particular  instance  which  Uiis  year's 

taper  happened  to  bring  into  prominence,  it  was  the  rarest  exception  to 
nd  a  canciidate  who  could  tackle  '  we  should  eat  only,'  ^  we  should  be 
much  obliged/  'if  he  would  take/  ^it  is  time  he  should  know.'  It  was 
evident  that  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  difference  between 
'  should '  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  notional  verb  and  to  the  corresponding 
French  idioms. 

'^  The  average  of  marks  ^ned  for  translation  into  English  has  certainly 
risen,  but  the  number  obtaining  anything  approaching  full  marks  continues 
to  be  lamentably  small.  There  is  still  a  general  complaint  among  reTisen 
of  a  ^  serious  absence  of  brightness  fand  polish ,'  and  the  inference  I  draw 
is  that  the  reading  of  French  is  not*  nearly  extensive  enough.  There  is  no 
reason  why  under  the  New  Method  the  Reader  should  not  form  the.  Imsis 
of  instruction,  and  the  reading  should  certainly  include  some  poetry. 


HiGHKK  Gbade. 

No  advance       «  jt  jg  (fisappointiAg  once  more  to  report  that  in  the  Higher  Grade  there 

on  last  year.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  progress,  and  in  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  revisers  a  distinct 

retrogression.    This  adverse  criticism  is  tempered  by  the  testimony  of  the 

majority  of  the  revisers  to  the  high  standard  in  French  narrative.    What 
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wtofttat^  last  year  is  no  longer  the  case ;  in  the  free  Composition  there  is,  i^ee  Coiu- 
Ikb  voar,  a  marked  «iiperionty  over  the  work  of  Lower  Grade  candidates,  position. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  tibat  in  the  narrative  the  French 
was  better  than  the  matter.  To  compose  a  story  on  a  ^iven  theme  under 
pressure  of  time  is  a  task  in  which  most  grown-up  people  would  egreciously 
fail,  and  little  in  the  way  of  originality  or  invention  can  be  expected  from 
hoya  and  girls  at  school.  Yet,  after  due  allowance  has  been  mcMie,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  from  the  disjointed  and  wholly,  inartistic  stories  that  I  ex< 
amined  that  this  most  useful  form  of  Composition  is  neglected  in  the  earlier 
BtiLges.  The  performance  of  French  boys  and  girls  womd  Iwive  been  vastlv 
superior.    The  fault  lies  rather  with  the  English  than  with  the  French 


*•  A  warning  must  be  given  against  cramming  for  this  part  of  the  exam-  CramBiing* 
ination.     One  reviser   reports  that  stories  learnt  by  heart  were  freely 
introduced,  and  that  he  constantly  found  '  a  correct  sentence  (genendly 
unnaturany  so)  sandwiched  between  sentences  full  of  faults  and  blunders.* 

"  ^Mediocre '  is  a  summary  but  fair  verdict  on  the  set  composition.    The  Translation 
complete  failures  were  comparatively  few,  out  equally  few  were  the  candi-  into  French, 
dates  who  gained  two-thirds  of  full  marks.    Syntax  was  very  weak.    Such 
common  constructions  as  *  I  might  have  spared  you,*  *  he  has  been  an  hour  Frencli 
in  the  house,'  *thia  is  the  most  ioyful  hour  he  has  ever  given  us,'  *we  Syqtax. 
are  anxious  you  should  come,'  should  certainly  not  puzzle  any  intelligent 
pupil,  but  the^  did  puzzle  on  an  average  three  out  of  four.    The  explana- 
tion, I  take  it,  la  that  although  French  syntax  is  quite  as  complicated 
and  difficult  as  Latin  syntax,  this  fact  \&  hardly  yet  realised  by  head- 
inastei^  and  the  same  results  are  expected  in  Ftench  as  in  Latin^  to  be  pro- 
duced in  half  the  time. 

*The  proae  passage  of  French  set  this  year  was  easier  than  Visual  m^^^^t^ 
t»d  most  obtamed  on  it  three-fourths  of  full  marks.    An  extraordinary  f^„^  French, 
number  of  candidates,  however,  mistook  sol  for  9oleil  twice  over,  and  wrote 
in  consequence  utter  nonsense.    The  verse  on  the  other  hand  was  distinctly 
harder,  and  was  not  well  done.    It  is  worth  noting  that  few  had  heard  the 
name  of  Seneca. 

Honours. 

"  In  Honours  there  were  fewer  presentations  than  last  year,  but  the  pro-  §ood 
portion  of  passes  is  about  the  same.  Pw^gress. 

'^The  Free  Composition  has  greatly  improved,  but  in  the  Set  Composition  Composition* 
there  is  little  if  any  advance. 

''Good  candidates  who  gained  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  full  marks  on  the  A  suggestion, 
former  only  secured  from  20  to  36  per  cent,  on  the  latter.  I  would  suggest 
as  a  useful  exercise  for  advanced  pupils  to  translate  striking  passages  from 
the  book  they  are  reading,  and,  after  their  versions  have  been  carefully 
corrected  by  the  teacher,  to  re-translate  them  after  an  interval,  compare 
them  with  the  original,  and  finally  learn  the  text  by  heart  or  master 
it  sufficiently^  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  their  own  version  before 
them.  This  is  the  good  old  Ascham  method  which  has  quite  gone  out 
of  fashion,  but  of  this  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  constant  imitation 
that  the  art  of  French  Composition  can  be  acquired.  The  essays,  as  a  rule, 
w«B  too  long  and  too  rhetorical.  More  simplicity  and  less  effort  to 
be  idiomatical  sre  the  quidities  to  be  aimed  at. 

*'  The  translations  into  English  were  about  on  the  same  level  as  last  Translation 
year^  but  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  poetry.  of  French. 

"  In  the  annotations  of  the  extract  from   Comeille  there  was  some  Explanatory 
advance  on  last  year's  work— somewhat  less  of  wholly  superfluous  ffram-  Note*, 
matical   notes— but  very  few  detected  and  still  fewer   illustrated  the 
real  difficulties  and  archaisms.    For  pupils  many  of  whom  are  themselves 

f preparing  to  become  teachers  such  an  exercise  is  most  profitable,  and  it 
orms  part  of  every  teaching  diploma  in  France." 
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German  in 
Scottish 
Schools. 


ImproTed 
methods. 


German. 

One  regrets  to  find  that  in  a  large  number  of  Bchools,  perhaps 
indeed  in  the  majority,  German  stands  on  a  somewhat  preoajrioufi 
and  uncertain  footing.  In  ahnost  all  cases  the  number  of  pupils 
studjring  the  language  is  small,  and  too  often  the  time  devoted 
to  it  is  inndoquato.  I  may  repeat  tho  hope  I  expressed  last  year 
to  tho  ciloot  that  this  eclipse  is  only  temporary.  A  groat  many 
of  tho  toochors  are  well  qualified,  both  by  University  study  and  by 
residence  abroad,  t/>  handle  the  subject  effectively.  In  some  of 
the  sinallor  schools,  however,  part  of  the  work  has  had  to  be 
rolcj^atxMl  to  instructors  who  c^n  hardly  bo  regarded  as  thoroughly 
competent,  and  who  arc  often  unable'  to  make  successful  use  of 
the  more  modem  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  pupils  who  suffer  most  in  this  respect  are  beginners.  The 
laying  of  a  sound  foundation  is  of  capital  importance. 

Here,  as  in  French,  oral  methods  are  making  decided  headway. 
It  is,  however,  but  too  clear  that  the  principles  essential  to  their 
successful  application  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  assimilated. 
Oral  drill  is  not  systematic  enough,  or  else  it  passes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  becomes  stereotyped  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  stock  questions  and  answers.  And  there  should  be  more 
repetition,  r renunciation  touches  a  fairly  high  level  in  some 
schools.  But  it  is  not  yet  grappled  with  on  scientific  principles, 
aa  it  ought  to  be  at  the  very  outset.  The  new  sounds  cannot  all 
be  learned  b^  imitation  alone,  and  teachers  would  find  that  in 
German,  as  m  all  other  languages,  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  phonetics  couM  be  turned  to  excellent  account. 
As  is  only  natural  where  the  time  is  unduly  limited,  the  range 
of  continuous  reading  overtaken  is  seldom  sufficiently  wide. 

This  year  the  style  of  questions  set  in  the  written  papers  was 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  bring  the  test  more  nearly  into  line 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  tnat  are  now  becoming  popidar  in 
the  schools.  The  report  which  the  Chief  Examiner  makes  on 
the  result  is  decidedly  interesting : — 

Chief  features  '<  The  chief  feature  of  this  year's  examination  was  the  absence  of  separate 
of  this  year's  grammar  auestions  from  the  papers  set  Whilst  in  previous  years  a 
Examination,  gradual  reduction  had  already  taken  place  in  this  respect^  this  year  the 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  candidates  was  tested  solely  bv  means 
of  translations  of  connected  passages  and  detached  sentences  ana  by  free 
composition.  As  a  result  of  this  elimination  of  specific  grammar  questions, 
the  papers  were  rather  shorter  than  in  former  years^  thus  giving  tlie  candi- 
dates somewhat  more  time  for  carefully  considering  and  revising  their 
work  ;  and  a  certain  improvement  on  the  average  results  of  the  last 
few  years  might  thus  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Nor  have  these 
expectations  been  entirely  disappointed.  Generally  speaking,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  percentage  of  absolute  failures  as  in  former 
years,  nor  did  one  meet  so  frequently  with  translations  betraying  a 
comjuete  misunderstanding  of  the  original  pajseages  ;  further,  comparatively 
few  papers  were  left  unfinished  On  the  whole,  the  results  obtained  in  the 
Lower  and  Higher  grades  were  distinctly  encouraging,  being,  indeed,  such 
as  might  make  one  look  forward  to  a  time  whan  Qerman  will  tie  its 
full  share  in  the  mental  training  afforded  in  Scottish  Schools. 

"While  the  formal  side  of  grammar  was  less  markedly  accentuated  in  this 
year's  papers,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Department  does  not 
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thereby  eonnfenanee  any  relaxstion  oa  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  systematic  Room  for 
giammatical  and  syntactic  drill  of  their  pvpils.    At  all  stages,  not  excepting  impro  veme:  t 
the  Honours  Qrade^  there  sUli  is  mach  room  for  improvement  in  the  know-  in  cti  tain 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  accidence  and  the  most  elementary  rules  of  respects. 
syntax.    Only  it  is  not  by  the  mere  getting  up  by  heart  of  grammatical 
para^  ms  and  lists  of  irregular  formations^  or  of  rules  of  syntax,  but  only 
by  the  a  ctual.use  of  such  forms,  and  the  systematic  practical  appucation  of 
such  rules  that  a  more  accurate  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  living  ^"^j*™ 
language  is  to  be  obtained.    The  Qerman  scriut  was  used  by  all  but  a  very  ^'^'P^' 
few  candidates,  and  in  most  cases  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  wav.** 

I  may  ada  a  sent«ice  with  regard  to  the  scheme  for  an  ex-  Exchange  of 
ehan^  of  stodent-teachers  botwe^oi  Scotland  and  Prussia.    In^^^^^^ 
the  eiroiimstances  already  explained,  one  could  hardly  look  for  between 
so  marked  a  de^ee  of  success  as  has  attended  the  corresponding  Scotbind  and 
arraMement  with  France.    But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  ^''*«*'**- 
The  rruattan  Grovemment  is  most  corcually  sympathetic.  ^  And 
the  system  will  undoubtedly  develop  when  the  popularity  of 
German  in  our  schools  is  re-establishea.    At  present  the  arrange- 
ment witih  Prussia  provides  for  men  teachers  only.     A  proposal 
made  by  the  Department  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  women  has  been  very  favourably  received,  and  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  are  proceeding. 


Spanish. 

There  are  some  signs  that  Spanish  is  likely  to  receive  increas  signs  of 
ing  attention  in  our  Schools.    But  as  yet  tne  semblance  of  a  increasitig 
beginning  is  all  that  has  been  made.     It  is  of  course  only  in  the  **^°^*^"- 
great  commercial  centres  that  we  could  expect  the  language  to 
DC  taken  up.    Even  there,  however,  its  growing  importance  from 
a  business  point  of  view  is  but  faintly  reahzed.    This  year  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.    But  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory.    As  a  rule  the  translation  into  English  was  But  worfc  not 
careless  and  showed  ignorance  of  many  ordinary  Spanish  words  aatisfactory. 
and  phrases,  and  the  composition,  though  not  lacking  in  idio- 
matic expression,  was  disfigured  by  many  grammatical  mistakes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tne  reproduction  m  Spanish  of  the  short 
story  read  aloud.    The  simple  idiomatic  English  sentences  were 
not  rendered  correctly  into  Spanish  by  any  of  the  candidates. 
In  a  word,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  yet  suflSciently 
serious. 

Gaelic. 

Tour  Lordships  will  recollect  that  last  year  was  the  first  Result* 
occasion  on  which  Gaelic  made  its  appearance  in  connection  gn4ti£yi»g. 
with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  very  gratifying.  The  average  mark  obtained 
was  surprisingly  high,  and  there  was  good  evidence  of  wider  read- 
ing than  mignt  have  been  anticipated.  The  work,  indeed,  was  of 
such  solid  quality  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
level  would  this  year  be  maintained.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
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that  our  fears  of  a  faXlix^  off  have  proved  groMiuUess.     The 
Chief  Examiner  vrrites  m  follows :— ^ 

"The remarks  irhich  I  ventured  to  offer  regardinff  the  quality  of  work 
shown  in  last  year's  examination  are  ahnoat  word  lor  wora  applicable  to 
this  year.  The  papers  set  on  both  occasions  were  of  the  same  character, 
with  tlie  single  exception  that  the  Gaelic  passage  read  was  this  year  repro- 
duced in  English  instead  of  in  Gaelic.  The  tnpers  were  also,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  equal  difficulty.  The  diction  of  tne  Gaelic  passage  to  be  tamed 
into  English  (Question  1)  wsa  quite  graaped  by  nearly  all  the  candidates, 
but  the  point  of  one  or  two  idioms  was  missed  by  seveial  of  them.  One 
could  observe,  in  not  a  few  instances,  especially  among  the  younger  candi- 
dates, that  they  felt  the  force  of  the  Gaelic  phrase,  although  tney  were 
unable  to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The  Englikh  passage  prescribed 
for  translation  into  Gaelic  was  in  familiar  dialogue  and  was  evidently 
understood  and  even  appreciated  by  practically  all  the  candidates.  But 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  rendering  ofifered.  Many  of  the 
papers  gave  what  one  would  be  prepared  to  accept  ajs  an  accurate  transla- 
tion expressed  in  literary  and  idiomatic  Gaelic,  the  few  marks  deducted 
bein^  aue  to  more  or  less  defective  orthography.  Others  abounded  in 
localisms  which  required  considerable  familiarity  with  Gaelic  dialect  to 
recognise,  disguised  as  they  too  frequently  were  by  eccentric  spelling.  Ab 
in  last  year's  papers  so  in  this,  the  Gaelic  orthography  is  the  only  unsatis- 
factory feature.'^ 

The  eMlanation  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  Gaelic  papers 
is  probably  twofold.  The  candidates  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably- 
older  than  the  great  majority  of  candidates  presented  in  other 
subjects.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  are  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Again,  they  are  all  practically  bi-lingual.  This  13 
ensured  by  the  stringency  of  our  oral  test  And  the  mental 
discipline  thus  implied  has  helped  to  develop  their  intelligence. 
The  Chief  Examiner  has  brought  together  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of  candidates  over  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  area : 

"  Of  the  107  candidates,  60  come  from  Ross-shire,  8  bdnff  from  the  main* 
land  (7  of  whom  are  from  the  single  parish  of  GaLrloch)  and  42  from 
Lewis.  Inverness-shire  sends  37  candidates. .  Of  these  only  3  are  from 
tiie  mainland.  Skye  accounts  for  18 ;  North  Uist  for  8 ;  South  Uist  for 
3  ;  Harris  for  3  \  and  Barra  for  2.  Only  12  candidates  come  from  Argyll, 
of  whom  the  mainland  supplies  8,  and  the  islands  4  (3  from  lalay  and  1 
from  Tiree).  Sutherland  sends  8,  all  from  the  Western  and  Northern  sea* 
board.  On  the  Western  mainland  from  Lochinver  in  Sutherlandshire  to 
Ballachulish  and  Easdale  in  ArgvU,  there  is  not  a  single  candidate  except 
from  the  parish  of  Gairloch.  No  candidate  comes  from  the  following 
islands,  which  are  all,  or  chiefly,  Gaelic^speaking  :  Gigha,  Jura,  Oolonsay, 
Mull,  lona,  Coll,  £igg,  and  Baasay.'' 


Beneficial 
effect  of 
modem 
methods  of 
teaching. 


M^^THXMATIOS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefioial  effect  that  is 
being  produced  upon  Mathematical  study  by  the  infusion  of 
modem  methods  into  the  teaching.  One  of  the  most  immediate 
results  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
subject  Several  Inspectors  point  out  that,  whareas  it  wasj 
common  a  few.  years  ago  for  girls  in  Secondary  and  Intermediate 
Schools  to  omit  Mathematics  entirely  from  theiy  ourrioulmn, 
such  an  irrational  proceeding  is  now  the  exception.    Whether 
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the  fi^  value  of  tke  new  aspects  of  the  work  has  yet  been 
adequately  realized,  is  much  less  certain.    But  at  least  it  is  a 
.^dfiar  gain  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  cRiickened,  increased  in- 
and  that  the  essential  unity  of  the  dinerent  branches  is  becoming  J««8t  shown 
more  and  more  generally  apprehended.    The  ultimate  educa-  ^  P^P""- 
tional  advantage  ought  to  be  great.    What  has  hitherto  seemed 
meaningless  to  pupils  can  now  be  made  plain  by  practical 
demonstralion  wnerever  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  is 
properly  correlated  with  theory.    It  is  in  the  neglect  of  such 
correlation  that  danger  lurks. 

Ab  r^ards  Arithmetic  our  Inspectors  r^>ort  that  manipula-  Arithmetic 
tion  is  usuaUy  accurate,  although  here  and  there  the  need  exists 
for  stricter  insistence  upon  accuracy  of  computatioa  Principles 
are  not  always  well  understood,  and  in  some  quarters  mechamcal 
methoda  continue  to  be  employed.  On  the  whole>  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  ^eater  attention  is  being  paid  to  securing  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  processes  mvolved  asf  well  as  t6 
insisting  on  a  proper  apprehension  of  those  generalisations,  the 
true  understanding  oi  which  makes  easy  the  transition  £gom 
Arithmetic  to  Algebra.  One  Inspector  observes  that  decimals 
are  not  used  nearly  so  freely  or  so  naturally  as  is  desirable.  *  It 
appears  that  manj^  pupils  siill  prefer  the  most  unwieldy  vulgai* 
fractiott  to  the  simplest    decimal      This  is    a    very    serious 


'  In  Algebra  the  attempts  to  blend  the  new  method  with  the  Algebra, 
old  are  frequently  too  cruda  Some  teachers  b^n  the  subject 
in  the  traditional  manner,  and  do  not  make  use  of  generalised 
Arithmetic  till  near  the  end  of  the  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
otdinaiy  arithmetical  notions  should  be  r^ularly  employed  from 
the  beginning,  and  ample  problems  of  an  interesting  type  should 
be  prominent  from  the  outset.  Graphical  studieis  are  now  pur- 
sued almost  everywhere,  and  Algebra  has  benefited  matenally 
by  the  change,  out  in  some  schools  the  introduction  of  graphs 
is  postponed  until  too  late  a  period  in  the  pupil's  career.  Tney 
shoula  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  possible.  Our  Inspec- 
tora  reoommand  that  the  first  practice  should  be  upon  curves 
whose  direction  changes  ccmtinuously.  Abrupt  change  requires 
an  amount  of  discussion  which  it  does  not  always  receive,  while 
curves  Co^sisting  really  of  a  number  of  isolated  points  are  seldom 
adequately  explained. 

'  I  learn  from  the  reports  that  good  work  has  been  done  in  Geometry. 
Geonietry  during  the  past  session,  but  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  might  often  be  improved.  The  sequence  chosen  is  not 
always  well  adapted  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  two  aspects 
of  the  study:  xhe  teacher  should  aim  at  following  a  logical 
bmxrm  in  which  each  inductive  proof  shall  be  followed  as  so<m 
as  possible  by  the  deductive,  rfy  some  of  the  best  teachers  this 
has  bden  dotoe  with  remarkable  success,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sTiow  how  heedless  is  the  fear  that  Geometry  treatedpractically 
will  loiie  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.    There  might 
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be  ground  fdr  that  apprehension  if  practical  and  experimental 
WOK  were  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  left  no  room  for  logioal 
deduction  and  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  leave  school  unable  to 
carry  out  geometrical  reasoning  except  with  the  aid  of  rule  a&ji 
compasses.  But,  up  to  the  Lower  Grade  Stage  at  least,  there  is 
no  such  risk  involyed  in  the  use  of  the  newer  methods. 

Aft  usual,  I  append  some  observations  on  the  written  work,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bnef  renort  drawn  up  bythe  gentleman  who  acted 
as  Chief  Examiner  in  Mathematics.  They  form  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  what  I  have  said  above,  illustratmg  very  aptly  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  visiting  Inspectors. 

''The  general  character  of  the  mathematical  work  continaes  to  be 
satisfactory)  although  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  as  if  the  increased 
time  given  to  graphical  work  had  interfered  with  the  systematic  study  of 
geometrical  reasoning.  As  a  rule  the  stjrle  is  satislactory,  aHkoogli  soma 
candidates  lose  marks  by  neglecting  the  insferuictioBs  on  ^  oonrers  of  the 
books,  which  direct  that  detailed  calculations  should  be  ^vea,  ia  their 
proper  pkMce  as  part  of  the  proof  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  (Sliced  at 
one  side  or  struck  out  with  the  pen.  In  cases  where  candidates  are  directed 
to  answer  two  out  of  the  five  questions,  it  is  found  that  in  coiam  6cIio(4b 
nearly  all  the  candidates  answer  three  or  more  questions.  In  futace  such 
a  practice  will  lead  to  loss  of  marks. 


LowxB  Grade. 


Qeometry 
and  Geo- 
metrical 
Drawing 
generally 
satisfaQtory* 


"I.— In  this  paper,  which  consisted  of  questions  on  Geometry  and 
Geometrical  Drawuig,  the  general  character  of  the  work  was  satisfactory* 
As  a  rule,  the  bookwork  was  well  known,  and  the  easier  riders  were  suooess- 
fullv  solved.  Geometrical  constructions  were  generally  well  donei  but 
angles  were,  sometimes  made  with  the  protractor,  when  a  geometrical  con- 
struction was  asked.  Definitions  were  seldom  well  given,  and  in  many 
cases  a  tendencv  to  loose  and  unsatisfactory  reasoning  was  shown,  assump- 
tions hemf  made  without  any  reference  to  the  propositions  by  wni^  they 
are  established.  As  Euclid's  order  is  not  now  insisted  on,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  candidates  should  show  clearly  on  what  basis  their 
proofs  are  founded. 

I*  II.— On  the  whole  the  work  was  satisfactory,  showing  a  grasp  of  the 
rHrinc^>les  of  elementary  Algebra,  and  written  with  caie  and  BeataeaSi 
Graphs  were  generally  well  constructed,  but  hardly  any  of  those  who  tfmd 
the  thermome^ter  gra]^  gave  any  reason  for  assuming  it  to  be  a  straig^ 
line.  Weakness  was  sometimes  shown  in  the  arithmetical  results,  soine 
candidates  not  being  able  to  extract  square  roots,  or  to  give  an  answer 
correct  to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation.  Solutions  6i  qwdratio 
equations  by  formula  stul  occur  in  several  schools,  with,  in  many  cases, 
very  unsatisfactoij  results.  Proofs  of  identities  wece  saliiom  logically 
arranged.  In  a  simultaneous  equation,  the  pairs  ot  values  of  tbQ  roots 
were  seldom  properly  coupled. 

Paper  some-   ."  Ill— This  paper  proved  more  diflScult  than  had  been  anticipated— a 

vhatdifficalt»  circumstance  for  which  due  allowance  was  made  in  assessing  th^e  resolte. 

hut  work,  as  The  work  was  as  a  whole  good,  but  in  many  cases  the  can^S^xys  fsiled  to 

a  whole,  good,  ^asp  the  full  meaning  of  the  questions,  or  neglected  to  g^ve  the  aj^sw^  in 

uieiorm  asked.    The  necessary  explanation  of  each  step  wc^  tpo  oft^ 

onutted,  and  in  some  cases  the  arrangjement  was  confusea  ana  evep  unin*> 

telligible.    Decimal  fractions  were  often  unnecessarily  leduced  --^vnlgar 

forms.    The  metric  system  is  becoming  better  understood. 


Algehra. 


Some  weak* 
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'  I.-'C^feal  CMe  has  been  taken  to  teach  the  eandidatee  to  draw  geooketri-  pigares 
cal  figvraaacooialeljr,  bat  the  knowledge  of  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  so  accurate,  but 
aatistactorjr.    In  many  eases  candidates,  instead  of  ffivinff  the  proofs  asked,  reasoning  no- 
atated  that  they  followed  from  '  standard  theorems.'    Tjub  was  especiaUy  so  taUifac- 
the  case  in  answering  questions  on  the  concurrence  of  straight  lines.    In  tory. 
some  cases  it  appeared  as  if  the  very  accuracy  of  the  figures  had  caused  the 
candidate  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  geometrical  proof  as  apart  from 
verificaAioii  by  drawing. 

"  IL — ^The  work  showed  suns  of  careful  preparation,  and  was  as  a  rule  of  Careful 
aatifliactoffy  merit.    The  bookwork^  however,  was  frequently  less  well  done  preparatiou. 
than  the  examples    The  question  on  graphs  was  generally  well  answered,  g^^^ 
In  the  question  on  mensuration^  errors  were  often  due  to  for^tting  that  weaknenes. 
solids  have  three  dimensions,  or  to  ignorance  of  the  expression  for  the 
volume  of  a  sphere.    In  simplification,  errors  were  often  due  to  omission  to 
collect  like  terms  and  simplify  the  expression  as  far  as  possible  at  each 
step.    The  style  was  genenilly  neat  and  orderly. 

*'  in. — ^A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  candidates  showed  a  satis*  Itutnictiou 
factory  knowledge  of  dementary  trigonometry,  indicating  that  the  instruc  sound  and 
tion  is  in  general  sound  and  intelligent.    The  work  was  as  a  whole  neatly  intelligent, 
written,  and  illustrated  by  satisfactory  diagrams.    Weakness  was  often  Some  defeote. 
shown  in  answers  to  questions  on  bookwork,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  clear 
explanation  and  in  the  definition  of  the  s/mtbols  employed.    The  graphical 
work  had  also  various  defects.    Verification  diagrams  were  frequently  too 
small  and  without  sufficient  explanation.     Alany  candidates  failed  to 
observe  diat  a  table  of  tangents  is  also  a  table  of  co-tangents.    Where  the 
graph  was  well  drawn,  it  was  often  incorrectly  read.    It  should  be  noticed 
that  angles  cannot  be  read  with  the  protractor  nearer  than  half  degrees 
but  that  lengths  on  squared  paper  may  be  read  to  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

HONOUBS. 

"  Gwnwtny. — Moet  of  the  candidates  showed  by  their  answen  timt  they  \^^}^  g^^ 
had  read  the  work  prescribed  for  the  examination,  and  several  schools  had  unifomily 
evidentlv  taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  their  pupils  were  fit  to  be  presented  ;  good, 
other  scnools  sent  in  candidates  so  unfitted  that  some  of  them  appeared  to 
think  t^at  ^e  product  of  line  segments  was  the  same  as  the  sum.    The 
diagrame  were  in  8<»ie  caees  careless,  in  others  very  good,  and  in  a  few 
instances  unnecessarilv  elabocate.    A  oonunon  and  serious  fault  was  to 
assume  as  a  previous  theorem  the  main  part  of  the  proposition  whose  proof 
was  asked. 

"  Algebra.—On  the  whole,  very  good  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  shown.  Work  very 
and  the  questions  were  as  a  rule  answered  in  good  style,  the  reasoning  weliiji^. 
anr^inged,  and  the  writing  very  fair.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  answers 
were  marred  by  a  l»ck  or  careful  attention  to  detail. 

"  Triffonomeiry.'^A  Httuority  oi  the  candidates  showed  a  good  grasp  of  Some  un- 
the  subject,  obtaining  more  than  half  macks.    The  nu^onty,  however,  satisfactory 
possessed  onlv  an  elementaiy  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  and  showed  great  features. 
weakness  in  dealing  with  e^^ponentials  and  sraphs.    In  n^ny  cases  candi- 
daies  who  attempted  (aometimea  suecefisfufly)  to  solve  the  harder  riders, 
failed  al^g^dier  in  the  eaai^.  bookwork  queetions,  showing  thait  their 
roadipg  haa  been  too  lapid*  &od.  had  not  been  aocontpanied  ov  sufficient 
revision  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  subjects    There  were  alK>  amoidates  who 
appeared  to  be  wholly  out  of  their  depth,  and  wrote  out  answers  without 
any  logical  sequence  or  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  some  of 
tiittu  not  ^pjpearifig  to  have  mv  notion  of  an  ani^e  greater  than  180. 

Adbitional  Bubjscts. 

"  ElemenU  cf  I>ynamtcs.-^ThQ  work  was  on  the  whole  good  aud  appeared  Work,  on  the 
to  iiidicate.a  general  advance  in  the  eAciency  of  the  instruction.    A  large,  whole,  good. 
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proportion  of  the  candidates^  however,  failed  to  give  a  dear  s^iteineiit  o^ 
tlie  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  oomparativei^  few  made  uae  of  the  flqoared 
paper  to  draw  an  accurate  diagram  of  velocities.  There  iiras  also  a  frequent 
lack  of  exactitude  and  completeness  in  the  answers  in  which  explanation 
was  required. 

"  Geometrical  Conies.— The  work  was  as  a  whole  of  fair  merit,  and  several 
whole,  of  fair  candidates  showed  a  highly  creditable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  the 
meriu  demonstrations  were  really  understood,  they  were  written  out  in  a  complete 

and  lucid  manner,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  evidence  that  the  meaning 
of  the  proposition  was  only  vaguely  seen.  Vagueness  was  also  a  common 
fault  in  definitions,  and  the  figures  were  not  so  good  as  in  the  fi:eometry 
papers,  being  frequently  out  of  proportion,  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

"  AncUytical  Geometry , — ^A  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
subject  was  shown,  the  style  was  in  general  careful,  and  good  solutioiia  of 
the  problems  were  sometime?  deduced  from  carefully  drawn  figures.  The 
chief  defect  was  the  omission  to  state  the  geometrical  reasons  for  the 
analytical  steps. 

"  Higher  Dt/natnies, — One  or  two  schools  sent  up  very  poorly  prepared 
candidates,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  was  of  satisfactory  char- 
acter as  r^;ards  attainment,  style  and  accuracy.  Some  of  the  papers  con- 
tained very  pleasing  results,  giving  clear  indications  of  careful  uid  inter- 
esting i^sons.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  reasoning  employed  was  of 
a  character  hardly  suited  to  schoolboys,  and  aa  a  result  looseness  was  shown 
bodi  in  phrase  and  thought.  Questions  in  Kinematics  and  Kinetics  were 
better  answered  than  those  on  Statics,--in  these  the  explanations  were 
badly  expressed,  or  marred  by  omissions.  In  Hydrostatics  the  principles 
appeared  to  be  understood,  but  careless  mistakes  often  occurred." 


Work  goocU 


Satisfactory 
in  the 
majority  of 


Satial«(siory 
progress. 


Piipils  often 
insufficieiitly 
prepared  for 
later  stndies. 


Correlation 
between 
Mathematics 
and  Experi- 
mental 
Science. 


SCUENCE. 

Experimental  Science  continues  to  be  developed  on  sound 
and  well-considered  lines.  In  both  Secondary  and  Intermediate 
Schools  the  course  at  present  being  followed  embraces,  as  a 
rule: — (1)  Measurements  of  length,  area,  and  volume;  (2) 
Elements  of  (a)  Hydrostatics,  (6)  Heat,  and  (c)  Light;  (3) 
Elementary  Chemistry.  Where  more  than  three  hours  a  week 
are  given  to  the  subject,  or  where  the  curriculum  includes  a 
fourth  year  of  study,  Magnetism  and  Electricity  are  usually 
taken  up.  Too  often,^  however,  these  later  studies  appear  to ,  be 
entered  upon  with  insufficient  mathematical  knowledge  anq 
without  the  necessary  preliminary  practical  acquaintance  with 
Dynamics  upon  which  they  are  so  largely  dependent.  The 
result  of  this  is  never  satisfactory. 

A  closet  correlation  between  Mathematics  cmd  Experimental 
Science  is  being  generally  maintained.  Some  parts  of  the 
earUer  work  in  science,  €.g,,  measurements  of  length  and  area^ 
are  now  commonly  dealt  with  in  the  Mathematical  class-room, 
so  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  in  the  Laboratory  is 
steadily  diminishing.  Nor  is  this  the  only  direction.in  which 
the  time,  given  to  Scieuce  is  really  time  spent  on  Mathematioa 
The  calculations  which  are  necessary  in  comiecti<m  with  the 
various  experiments  furnish  admirable  practice  in  securing  ex* 
nertness  and  accuracy  in  Arithmetic.  Tne  opportunity  afforded 
tor  acquiring  lamiliarity  with  decimals  is  a  specially  conspieuom 
advantage. 
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tn  a  few  of  the  schools  aa  attempt  is  made  to  cover  rather 
more  ground  than  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the  subject 
would  warrant.  Fuller  experience  may  be  expected  to  remedy  d?J^MiI)*J  of 
this.  Inadequate  discussion  of  experimental  exercises  is  another  exercises, 
defect  which  has  to  be  watched  carefully.  I  may  quote  from 
one  erf  our  Inspectors  a  warning  which  those  concerned  would 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 

"  Unless  frequent  occasions  are  afforded  for  conference  on  class  results,  • 
divergences,  and  conclusions,  the  work  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  series  of 
mote  or  less  isolated  operations  in  which  the  pupils  are  found  not  only  lack- 
ing in  their  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  study,  but  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  units  they  are  using  and  in  their  understanding  of  the  constants  they 
have  determined.'' 

It  would  also  be  well  if,  in  addition  to  more  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  individual  experiments,  periodical  "  reviews  "  of  the 
experimental  work  were  entered  in  the  record  books,  to  be  in 
turn  discussed,  so  that  the  pupils  might  acquire  a  more  compre. 
hensive  idea  of  the  meaning  of  series  of  connected  experiments 

The  laboratories  in  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Schoojbs  are^  in  Provisi<yn  of 
most  08808,  convenient,  well-furnished,  and  reasonably  equipped,  laboratories 
Taken  all  over,  the  teachers  are  well^qualified.    The  chief  thing  J^^^^^*^^''^ 
lacking  is  an  adecjuate  discipline  in  experimental  work  and  in  cases, 
.the  use  of  inst;:uments.    The  summer  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Glasgow    and    West  of  Scotland  Technical    College  was 
primarily  mtended  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  many. 

The  number  of  pupils  presented  for  passes  in  Science  at  the  Increase  in 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  again  shows  an  increase.    The  n^^J^her  of 
percentage  of  successful  candidates  also  rises  steadily,  and  that  §^ 
without  any  lowering  of  the  minimum  standard.     Headrnasters 
Upttd  teachers  are  realising  more  fully  their  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  presentatioa    It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the 
case  of  almost  exactly  one  half  of  the  wnole  number  of  schools 
the  Examiners  were  able  to  accept  the  teacher's  list  without  any 
modification  whatever.    In  a  further  large  proportion  only  one  ^^^}^i„j. 
or  two  pupils  who  had  been  considered  doubtful  by  the  teachers  ^^    ^  "» 
were  rejected.    Regarding  the  character  of  the  work  the  Chief 
Examiner  reports  that  he  has  nothing  new  to  sav.    Progress  is 
steady,  though  slow.    Practical  work  is  generally  better  than 
theoretical,  pointing  to  the  need  of  more  frequent  discussion.    A 
very  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
were  jput  forward  for  **  approval "  in  Science.    In    the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  were  accepted 


I  Drawing. 

With  respect  to  the  advance  in  Drawing  several  of  our  In-  Marked 
i^pectprs  report  in  terms  that  border  on  enthusiasm.    It  is  beyond  a^v»n<»' 
di>ubt  that  the  general  quality  of  the  work  is  steadily  improving 
all  ovQr  Scotland,  and  the  increasing  favour  with  which  tne  sub- 
ject is  being  regarded  by  Managers  and  by  others  who  formerly 
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inclined  to  treat  it  with  indifference,  shows  how  thotougWy  its 
educational  side  is  being  developed.  Old-fiEtahioned  methods  are 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Interest  in  the  work  is  growing,  and 
the  pupils  show  a  better  anpreciation  of  the  form,  texture,  light 
and  shade,  and  colour  of  tne  things  they  study.  The  wisdom  of 
riring  full  freedom  to  the  teachers  has  been  amply  rindicated. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  they  forge  themselves  fresn  chains. 

The  results  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  Chief  Examiner's 
report.  It  touches  on  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  print  it  in  exteiiso  : 

"  The  number  of  schoois  presenting  candidates  in  Drawing,  as  well  a« 
the  total  number  of  candidates  actually  presented,  again  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  corresponding  figures  tor  the  previous  year. 
The  work  all  over  gives  the  imfwession  of  a  stNMidy  advance  ooth  in  intm- 
tkm  and  execation.  The  teachers,  too.  are  rising  to  a  better  sense  of  their 
re^)OB8ibility  in  the  selection  of  canaidates,  altoough  in  some  cases  there 
is  still  a  tendency  to  throw  on  the  Examiners  the  onus  of  rejecting  even 
obvioasly  weak  candidates.  This  tendency,  however,  is  fast  disai^iearing 
in  the  light  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  ol  tiM 
examination. 

"  In  support  of  this,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  record  a  greatly  increased 
percentage  of  successes  in  the  examination  this  year.  Althou^  other 
causes  may  have  had  their  influence,  this  increase  is  no  doubt  mainly  dae 
to  the  Mnen^  improvement  in  the  work  and  to  the  more  carefol  selection 
of  candidates  by  the  teachers. 

"  The  conception  of  Drawing,  especially  in  the  better-eauipped  sdiool«, 
has  broadened  considerably,  but  even  in  smaller  schools  wkere  the  oppor- 
tunities are  much  less  favourable,  a  welcome  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  noticeable.  Teachers  and  schc^ars  alike  are  no  longer  content  with 
a  mere  outline  representation,  or  an  outline  drawing  lightly  shaded, 
formerly  the  main  objectives  in  many  schools,  but  are  impelled  to  seek  the 
greater  truth  through  a  rendering  in  full  tone  or  tone  and  colour  in 
relation  to  environment.  In  schools  where  the  drawing  instruction  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  trained  art  master,  this  is  no  doubt  some- 
what difficult  to  attain,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  examination 
m  drawing  for  Leaving  Certificates  has  been  the  means  of  showing  tiie 
way. 

''  The  largely  increased  use  of  backgrounds  for  single  objects  and  groups, 
and  for  flower  studies  as  well,  has  been  of  much  service  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  faithfulness  in  the  representation  of  objects  both  natural  and 
nushioned.  The  selection  and  grouping  of  objects  for  representation  show  a 
marked  improvement  this  year.  Objects  better  in  form  and  colour  are 
finding  their  way  into  Uie  schools,  thwe  is  less  incongruous  gronping  of 
tjie  subjects  of  study,  and  harmony  in  the  colour  schemes  is  being  souisht 
for.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  value  of  this  is  hardly  sumciently 
recQgiiised. 

'*  Tone  and  colour  studies  of  windows,  doorways,  roofs,  parts  of  class- 
rooms, corridors,  and  staircases,  and  other  interior  and  exterior  studies,  are 
being  included  in  the  work  of  a  number  of  schools  with  great  advantage. 
An  increase  in  this  type  of  representational  work  would  be  welcome. 

**  In  Nature  representation  the  colour  silhouette  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  the  flat  wash  of  colour  over  a  shaded  pencil  drawing  is  less 
in  evidence  than  formerlv.  Genuine  tone  and  colour  studies  hav&  to 
a  large  extent,  taken  the  places  of  these  less  satisfactory  methods  of  colour 
representation.  In  a  few  schools  progressive  Nature  drawing,  and  the 
systematic  observation  and  recording  of  {)lant  and  animal  growth,  have 
been  made  subjects  of  special  studies,  with  interesting  resultst 
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^'  Modelling  Ib  clay  and  casting  from  the  dajr  models  made,  are  professed  clay  Model- 
in  a  number  of  schools,  and  the  work  is  gaimng  in  (]|^aalit^  ;  but  studj  of  ling, 
form  through  this  valuable  medium  should  be  more  in  evidence  than  it  is. 
Probably  the  limhed  facilities  for  modelling  afforded  in  most  schools 
account  for  its  being  so  little  practised. 

"  The  work  done  under  the  head  ol  anpUed  design  shows  steadv  improve-  Design, 
meoL  and  the  designs  carried  out  in  the  actual  materials  reach  a  higher 
stancuijrd,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  than  ever  before.  Designs  for 
embroidery,  lace-making,  woodwork,  stencilling,  and  other  suitable  pro- 
tocoen,  phinned  by  pupib  in  the  art  rooms,  have  been  suoceesfnlly  realised 
bv  them  in  the  needlework  and  manual  instruction  departments  in  some 
of  ihe  better  eauipped  schools.  A  healthy  correlation  between  the  art  in- 
struction and  the  work  done  in  other  departments  of  these  schools  is  thus 
being  established  and  maintained.  In  some  schools  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  craft  of  embroidery  is  being  fostered. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  who,  having  already  passed  in  Drawing  for  the  locteuM  ia 
Leaving  Certificate,  were  presented  for  endorsement  of  their  certincates,  has  nrnnber  of 
more  than  doubled  since  last  year.    The  kind  of  work  done  is  considerably  poaaes. 
▼aried,  but  in  a  good  many  caaes  candidates  have  oonfined  themselves  to  a 
ocMitinnation  of  their  former  work,  carryins  their  representations  consider- 
ably nearer  to  completeness.    Well  realisea  tone  studies  in  black  and  white  Cpntiiwation 
and  in  cc4out  have  thus  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  endorsement  <**  Studies, 
candidates'  work,  but  a  number  of  applied  designs  executed  in  the  actual 
moteriala,  detailed  botanical  drawings,  castings  from  clay  models,  and  other 
studies,  were  also  put  forward. 

*^  The  general  character  of  the  endorsement  work  is  on  cmite  a  high  levels 
and  the  uilk  of  the  portfolios  contain  many  excellent  studies,  but  there  Ls 
room  for  further  development  of  the  work  on  this  plane.  For  some  of  the 
examination  tests  the  endorsement  candidates  were  asked  to  select  and 
arran^  their  own  eroups  for  representation.  In  the  schools  this  principle 
should  be  extendea  to  all  endorsement  students,  and  where  practicable,  to 
others  who  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage.  In  the  case  of  prospective 
teachers,  it  is  specially  important.'' 

CoiuiKRCiAL  Subjects. 
Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German. 

The  results  of  the  papers  set  in  these  subjects  proved  once  Results  agahi 
more  to  be  disappointing,    In  Commercial  French  the  defects  disappoint- 

Sdiatod  out  in  previous  years  were  again  apparent.  The'^^' 
omposition  showed  a  lack  of  neatness  and  commercial  style, 
whilst  grammatical  errors  were  frequent.  It  was  evident  from 
the  translation  of  the  market  report  that  the  candidates  were 
unacquainted  with  many  ordinary  English  business  terms.  The 
work  of  the  pupils  presented  in  Commercial  Gennan  was  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory.  Their  Composition,  though  not  free 
from  grammatical  errors,  indicated  tnat  they  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  German  commercial  phraseology.  Here  too, 
however,  ignorance  of  everyday  English  business  expressions 
was  common. 

Book-keeping. 

The  majority  of  the  candidates  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  ^"?**®*^«<» 
elementary  book-keeping.    The  use  of  the  Cash  Book,  Invoice  prinS'*'^ 
Book,  Day  Book,  and   Ledger  was  generally  well  understood,  ■atiafactory. 
mistakes  being  caused  more  by  want  of  thought  than  by  want 
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of  knowledge.  In  the  Ledger,  many  candidates  still  post  entries 
direct  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  instead  of  to  separate 
accounts  for  the  different  classes  of  income  and  expenditura 
The  treatment  of  the  Journal  was  less  satisfactory,  many  omitting 
the  opening  entries,  and  a  majority  omitting  the  closing  entries. 
The  expbinatory  narrative,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  correct 

i'ournal  entry,  was  omitted  in  nearly  every  case.    As  a  rule  the 
^rofit  and  Ijoss  account  and  the  Balance  Sheet  were  well  framed. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 


Work  very 
fair  on  the 
whole. 


The  first  paper  was  very  fairly  worked  on  the  whole,  but  it 
was  curious  to  observe  that  candidates,  who  gave  correct  answers 
to  percentages  and  other  questions  requiring  some  consideration, 
often  made  mistakes  in  addition  and  multiplication.  In  the 
second  paper  the  more  ordinary  arithmetic  problems  were  well 
worked  out,  including  Questions  dealing  with  stocks  and  the 
decimalisation  of  parts  ot  a  pound ;  but  few  gave  correct  answers 
to  a  question  involving  knowledge  of  the  Metric  System,  or  to 
the  question  on  equalisation  of  pa3rments.  The  question  on  the 
gold  currency  was  answered  frequently  in  a  confused  and  some- 
times in  a  grotesque  manner,  but  the  essential  principle  seemed 
to  be  understood. 


Reference  to 
Tables. 


Proposal  to 
alter  date  of 
Written  Ex- 
amination. 


In  accordance  with  the  usufel' c^slom, 'Statistical  Tables  are 
appended  to  this  Report,  providing  a  concise  view  x)f  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  funds  available  for  the  support  of 
Higher  Education  have  been  administered  during  the  past  year. 

As  Your  Lordships  are  aware  the  desirability  of  altering  the 
date  of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion is  at  present  under  consideration.  The  development  of  the 
system  imperatively  demands  longer  time  for  deliberation  before 
the  final  results  are  reached.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  will 
curtail  the  opportunity  for  spasmodic  effort  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  The  force  of  that  objection  will  disappear  as  soon  as  it 
is  realised  that  what  we  now  aim  at  is  to  secure,  with  the  aid  of 
the  school  authorities,  a  reasoned  verdict  on  the  pupil's  whole 
career.  In  the  event  of  its  being  found  advisable  to  carr^  out 
the  change  in  1907,  an  announcement  as  to  the  decision 
arrived  at  will  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  SXRUTHEBa 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  iScotland, 
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Statements  of  Income,  Expenditure,  and  liabilities  of  Seoondaiy  Schools  i»^».r''>g  in 

sSooI 


Noi 

NAME    OF    SCHOOL. 

i»r 

(ifinhaadX 

• 

Oontrlbatioiis 
iMjabMiOK 

Common  ChMc 
of  Bnrghor 
other  rudi 

Town  CoonoU. 

School  Fees 
Books  SoM. 

I 

Aberdeen  QlrU' Htgh  School 

£     8.    d. 

£    ■.   d. 

84    8    4 

£   a.   d. 

£     a.    d. 

2.907     4    6 

2 

Aberdeen  Graimnar  School .. 

- 

419  U  10 

164    0    0 

%10B  19  10 

S 

Arbroath  High  School         

- 

76    0    0 

290    0    0 

787    4  11 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

- 

96    0    0 

96    7    0 

2,028    9    6 

5 

Brechin  High  School            

21    7    4 

80    0    0 

- 

877    2    S 

6 

Callander.  McUren  Hi^h  Schoo 

- 

- 

876    0    0 

— 

7 

DnmfrieB  Academy  .. 

287  11    8 

140    0    0 

131  11    6 

1,020  11     9 

8 

Danfermline  Hli^  School 

495  15  10 

130  16    8 

— 

i.on  16  0 

9 

Duu,  Berwickflhire  High  School     . . 

60    D  11 

- 

— 

240    1     7 

10 

Edinburgh,  Boyal  High  School 

- 

836  18    2 

17  13    7 

2,167    0    0 

U 

Elgin  Academy                    

- 

131    0    4 

25    5    0 

440  IS    5 

12 

- 

- 

100    0    0 

298  19  10 

18 

Forfar  AcAdemy      .. 

- 

200    0   0 

169  17  n 

197    7    6 

14 

GalMhlelM  Academy            

48    6    6 

- 

- 

288  11     2 

15 

Glasgow  High  School           

- 

670    0    0 

— 

6^628    0    8 

13 

Glasgow  High  School  for  Olrla 

- 

•      - 

- 

4,439  10  10 

17 

Goran,  U  iUhead  School 

~ 

- 

- 

7n    9   5 

18 

Greenock  Academy . . 

380  14    1 

146    0    0 

48    8    4 

2,080  15    0    H 

10 

Haddington,  Knox  Inititute 

179  15    4 

42  16    6 

77    0    0 

412  17     1 

20 

HamUton  Academy.. 

107  19    0 

— 

49    2    8 

1,200    7    1 

21 

Inrine  Royal  Academy 

10    2  10 

116    0    0 

- 

U67    2    S 

22 

Kelso  High  School 

- 

— 

— 

612  11    6 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

276  12  10 

114    0    0 

196  16    4 

812    2    9 

24 

Kirkcndbright  Academy 

- 

224    9    2 

800    0    0 

190  18    6 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

54  11  10 

~ 

59    8    8 

S86    6    0 

2(5 

MontroM  Academy.. 

176    8  10 

180    0    0 

67    9    1 

1,008    2     & 

27: 

North  Berwick  High  School 

127  19  10 

— 

— 

89    I    9 

28- 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

500  12    9 

60    0    0 

119  12    6 

1,606    9    2 

29 

Paebles  High  School           

- 

100    0    0 

— 

193  10    9 

80 

Perth  Academy 

- 

271  14    0 

168  16    0 

S;806    8    0 

31 

Stirling  High  School           

- 

226  17    4 

606  15    4 

2,218  18    1 

82 

*  Stranraer  High  School        

250  15    U 

146    0    0 

- 

402    7    0    ; 

Carried  forward 

2,909    8    7 

4,887  16    4 

2,861    2    6 

89,906  16    1 
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1  ©  O  6  - 

the  Grant  under  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  last  Financial  or 
Year.  .     . 


oxbdis. 

No. 

iGnaU  from 

ofBmstwaiid 
OoonUM  for 
SeooBdacsr 

utefsam 
of  Bdacatfcn 
Id  Local  Tua- 

tkm    Acoount 

[KooyandXAci, 

18B2. 

OnnUfrom 

3cotchBdiu» 

tlonDeiwrt- 

meat  under 

Minate  of 

anmUfrom 
Scotch  Bd1lM• 
Uonl>•|Mrt- 

Scieaoe  and 
Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Umb  mifted 

for  BnUurge. 

mant  of 

School. 

IntenMt  on 

Hank 

Depoftita. 

Other 

SomoMof 

Income. 

ToUl 
Income. 

£      B.    d. 

500    0    0 

£    B.    d. 

760    0    0 

£    ft.  d. 
164  18    8 

£      8.     d. 
2.868    7    6 

£     i.    d. 

£     i.    d. 

£   ft.  d. 

72    6    7 

£•   ft. 

6342    6 

7 

1 

500    0    0 

750    0    0 

880    4    0 

2.571    9    9 

675    0    0 

- 

73  14    9 

7,653    4 

2 

2 

SSO    0    0 

750    0    0 

288  15    0 

701    8    8 

- 

— 

— 

3,142    3 

3 

487  17    6 

600    0    0 

- 

980    1  11 

- 

.     - 

215    1    8 

4,620  17 

4 

2S0    0    0 

600    0    0 

170  18    1 

960    0    0 

- 

—         , 

40    0    0 

1,849    7 

6 

1S5  18    » 

360    0    0 

84    4  10 

124  11    8 

- 

— 

— 

1,069  15 

6 

103    0    0 

760    0    0 

250    8    7 

801  IS  11 

- 

- 

17    7    0 

4,101    4 

7 

.      380    0    0 

700    0    0 

702    0    1 

100    0    0 

- 

- 

76  18    7 

8,657  11 

8 

1,000    0    0 

860    0    0 

127  10    5 

- 

- 

- 

18  10  4 

1,786  12 

9 

S50    0    0 

600    0    0 

81  14    2 

8,828  17    6 

- 

- 

- 

7,872    8 

10 

285    0    0 

560    0    0 

112    2    5 

608  14  10 

- 

- 

6    0    8 

2,168    5 

11 

&50    0    0 

760    0    0 

878  18    9 

1.871    6    2 

- 

- 

- 

3,444    4 

12 

2S0    0    0 

600    0    0 

294  18    6 

160  15    5 

- 

- 

- 

1,772  14 

18 

218    5    4 

S50    0    0 

- 

106  18    0 

- 

- 

— 

1,012    1 

14 

1.000    0    0 

750    0    0 

79    2    9 

5,011    2    9 

- 

- 

1  12    6 

13,634  18 

15 

880    0    0 

600    0    0 

- 

2.J»9  16  10 

- 

~ 

- 

8,819    7 

16 

1.072  10    0 

600    0    0 

01    9    7 

902  16    4 

- 

- 

- 

3,528    5 

17 

650    0    0 

750    0    0 

808  19    4 

978    4  10 

- 

5,382    1 

18 

100    0    0 

850    0    0 

106  12    4 

282  10  11 

— 

14  17    0 

510    5    2 

2,026    3 

19 

050    0    0 

700    0    0 

486  16    4 

655    2    8 

- 

- 

100    0    0 

3,949    7 

20 

246  16  11 

750    0    0 

489  10    6 

718    0    7 

- 

18    7 

3  10    6 

8,601  16 

21 

567  IS  10 

850    0    0 

7    7    8 

94  18    4 

— 

— 

3    0    1 

1,526    6 

22 

319  16    6 

500    0    0 

267  14  11 

408  11    0 

— 

2  11    6 

79  18    6 

3,070    3 

23 

960    0    0 

400    0    0 

108  17    4 

71    1    2 

- 

- 

26    0    2 

1,476    1 

24 

410    0    0 

600    0    0 

117    9    6 

412    3  11 

- 

.      — 

100  10    1 

2,060    0 

25 

S70    0    0 

750    0    0 

546    8    9 

608  19    7 

- 

4  11    4 

186    0    0 

8,687     0 

26 

;      100    0    0 

850    0    0 

104    0    8 

402  10    2 

- 

16    0 

- 

1,174  18 

27 

-   1.400    0    0 

760    0    0 

460  17    8 

1,858  16    8 

- 

88  16    0 

750    0    0 

7,506    4 

28 

490    0    1 

460    0    0 

178  16  10 

538    2    1 

- 

17    8 

7  12    6 

1,962  19 

29 

4S6    0    0 

750    0    0 

929    8    7 

1,189  18  11 

— 

- 

188    3    2 

6,280    2 

SO 

;      450    0    0 

750    0    0 

606    8    2 

695    0  10 

— 

- 

834    6  11 

6,790    1 

31 

M 

215    0    0 

860    0    0 

66  14    9 

flSO    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

1,609  16 

32 

'  16,036  17  11 

18,850    0    0 

7,922    2    8 

81,521  10    1 

675  0    0 

63  12    8 

2,811  11    9 

127346  13 

2 

t  This  anm  reprftientft  contributions  from  six  pariaheft. 
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Kg. 

NAMB  OF  SCHOOL. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Authwritut  oOm 
than  School  Boards.) 

m 

xwrc 

Balance 
(if  in  hand). 

payable  from 

Ooinmon  Good 

of  Burgh  or 

other  Ponds 

administered 

by  Town 

OooncU. 

RndowmenU. 

and 
Books  SokL 

S3 

Aberdeen,  Robert  Gordon's  College 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.d. 

£    s.  d. 
87    8    4 

jC      B.  d 

4,ino    4    (1 

S4 

Anfltmther.  Waid  Academy 

— 

- 

867  16    1 

802    0    0 

86 

Belth.  Spier's  School            

127  19    2 

- 

1,812  18    9 

419    6    0 

96 

Orieff.  Morrison's  Academy 

609    8    8 

— 

94«    4    9 

1,267    4    9 

87 

Capar.  BeU  Baxter  School 

98  11    2 

— 

488    1    1 

608  18    1 

88 

Dollar  InsUtnUoa   ..       * 

- 

~ 

1,688    9    8 

1,880  10    8 

88 

l>lllld<^»  High  School           

- 

600    0    0 

U160  10    6 

8400  19    6 

40 

Bdinbnrgh,  Daniel  Stewart's  College 

- 

- 

8364  18    6 

2,942  13    U 

41 

Edinbmgh,  George  Watwm's  Boys'  CoUege 

— 

— 

7,278  12    9 

8»489    4    0 

42 

Edlnbnigh.  George  Watson's  ladies'  CoUege 

- 

- 

6^782  17    6 

7,487    1    3 

43 

Bdlnboigh  Ladies'  CoUege 

- 

- 

4,288    6    6 

7.77C    0    6 

44 

Glasgow.  AUaa  Glen's  School 

64    8    4 

— 

850    0    0 

2,185  18    0 

46 

Glasgow,  Hntcheson's  Boys'  Grammar  Sohool 

— 

- 

8,288  10    6 

499    9    8 

46 

Glasgow,  Hutoheson's  Girls'  Grammar  School 

8,183    6    7 

— 

8»288  10    4 

1,036    9    9 

47 

Glssgow,  St.  Aloysios  CoUege 

— 

— 

— 

665  19    6 

48 

iDTeniess  Boyal  Academy  . . 

- 

— 

1,078    6  11 

1,154    £    0 

49 

Nairn.  Rose's  Academical  Institution 

— 

— 

78  14    8 

173    6    1 

50 

Newton  Stewart,  Douglas  and  Ewart  High 
Schools. 

- 

- 

708    8  11 

800  11    0 

61 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 

— 

— 

498    8    8 

466  15  10 

52 

St.  Andrews  Madras  CoUege 

— 

- 

.682  10    7 

1,010  IS  10 

68 

SeUdrk  High  School            

tl76  11    6 

- 

191    8    4 

116    9    3 

54 

Stonehayen,  Maclde  Academy 

661    0    7 

— 

247  17    8 

641    9    9 

55 

Tain  Boyal  Academy 

Total      - 

Grard  Total 

600  19  11 

26    0    0 

887    8    7 

371    ?.    3 

6,204  14  10 
2,009    8    7 

686    0    0 
4,198  16    4 

88,680    6  11 
2,861    2    6 

46,9!!1    8    9| 
89,908  16   1 

8,178  18    6 

4,717  16    4 

41,531    9    6 

86.840    4    a| 

t  This  inclndsi  £66  8f.  Id.  from  BoUding  Fond  Account. 
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01MS. 

U 

annUfrom 
GoamittoM 
if  BiaslM  ftod 
CooDtieafor 
Sccwidvy 
Efdacatlon 

i  Local  TU*- 

ckut    Acooimt 

3a3Uuid)Aet. 

1892. 

GnnUfrom 
Scotch  EdQca- 
Uon  Depart- 
ment, under 
Kinnte  of 

Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment lor 
Science  and 
Art. 

Pajments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Lotm  raised 

forlnlaive- 

ment  of 

Sohool. 

Interest  on 

Bank 
Deposit*. 

Other 
Sonrcesor 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

No. 
33 

£     9.   d. 

&IHJ     tl     0 

£     1.   d. 
750    0    0 

£     •.    d. 

2,275    0    0 

£     ■.   d 

£    8.   d. 

£       B.    d. 

£    8.    d.    1 

£     8.    d. 
7,668  12    4i 

961)    0    0 

360    0    0 

124  11  10 

- 

- 

2   0  11 

1,896  17  10 

84 

at  0  0 

350    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,171  17  11 

35 

SS6    0    0 

i90    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,467  18    2 

36 

ttO    0    0 

860    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

0    0    1 

5  16    7 

l,jB06    7    0 

87 

160    0    0 

790    0    0 

860  17  11 

- 

- 

- 

114  11    6 

4,888  16    8 

38 

M6  1S    8 

760   0    0 

607  17    3 

- 

- 

- 

414  18    Oi 

7,479  12    6i 

89 

ADO    0    0 

600   0    0 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,107  U    6 

40 

900    0    0 

7S0    0    0 

181  16    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

li6,899U    9 

41 

850    0    0 

6GQ   0    0 

82  11    4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,262  10    0 

42 

850    0    0 

760    0    0 

136  14    8 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

13,569    1    8 

43 

600    U    0 

750    0    0 

2,740  14    2 

- 

- 

- 

88  10    0 

7,269    0    6 

44 

SW    0 

600    0    0 

— 

- 

- 

87    4    9 

- 

4,610    4    6 

45 

300    0    0 

660    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

27    4    8 

-          1 

8,479  10    4 

46 

9B5  10    0 

860    0    0 

106    6    0 

- 

~ 

- 

706    8    7 

2,042  19    1 

47 

100    0    0 

600    0    0 

180  13    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,072    2    4 

48 

400    0    0 

850    0    0 

64    0    6 

- 

- 

- 

279  18    0 

1,843  18    8 

49 

316    0    0 

460    0    0 

488  16    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,266  16    6 

50 

966    0    0 

400    0    0 

626  18    0 

- 

- 

- 

-     ! 

2,288    2    6 

61 

SBO    0    0 

860    0    0 

229  18    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,688  12    1 

62 

lis  19    8 

860    U    0 

84  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

288    0    0 

1 

1^9  14    1 

68 

S80    0    0 

860    0    0 

204    6    8 

- 

- 

19    1    2 

6o' 

.8;464    0    6 

64 

,  „ 

860    0    0 

842  16    6 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1,986    6    2 

66 

\ 

7,102    2  11 
16,060  17  11 

11,860    0    0 
18,860    0    0 

8,776    6  11 
7,922    2    8 

81,621  10    1 

'676    0    0 

82    0    7 
68  12    8 

1,847  11    7i 
2,811  11    9 

121,069  12    0 
127,846  18    2 

St^48    OK) 

80^700    0    0 

16,696    9    8    j  81,621  10    I 

676    0    0 

145  13    8 

4.669    8    4i 

248,906    6    2 

9829. 

Digitized 

r^  3x2 

byLiOOg 
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TABU 


£: 

}3E:ps3sr 

So. 

NAMI  or  SCHOOL. 

( Under  the  Management  of 
Sehod  BoanU.) 

Balance  (if 
overdrawn). 

Salaries 

of 
Teachers. 

Enlargement 
of  School 
BuUdings. 

Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
SUlionery. 

Foel,  Light 
and  Clean- 
ing. 

Beplaoe- 
mentof 

k^dSiSSi^?^^ 
to  Buildings      *'**' 
andFor- 
nitore. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     s.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£   a.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    a 

1 

Aberdeen  Glrla'  High  School 

607  19    2 

4.824  16    0 

406    8    2 

183    Oil 

496    6    6 

294  19    8 

730  1< 

2 

Aberdeen  Gnunmiur  School . . 

2.740    4  10 

6,018  16    6 

201    6    8 

209    8    6 

822    2    8 

288  16    a 

270  U 

8 

Arbroath  High  Sohool 

496  12    e 

1,833  13    8 

- 

60  10  10 

102  11    0 

6    6    6 

SSI  h 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

366  10    5 

8,280  18    6 

— 

96  17    8 

112    0    9 

494  17  11 

149  If 

6 

Brechin  High  School 

— 

1,386    0  10 

— 

116    3    6 

42    6  10 

36  12    0 

96    ; 

6 

Callander.     McLaren     High 
School  

146  18    1 

660    8    4 

_ 

78    2  11 

40  10    8 

16    6    8 

64  16 

7 

DnrnfrlCB  Academy 

— 

8.626    7    0 

— 

96    4    4 

168    6    9 

116  17    3 

446  IS 

8 

— 

2.220    1    6 

— 

129  18    7 

887    2    0 

160    4    4 



9 

Dona,     Berwickshire     High 



1,111    1    0 

80    0    0 

171    7    0 

68    9    6 

10    6    6 

12    7 

10 

Bdhibnigh       Royal      Higli 



6,766    7    7 

^, 

103  16    1 

806  19    7 

287    8  11 

248  13 

11 

Elgin  Academy 

64  18    6 

1,296    9  11 

9    2  11 

40  13    1 

91  11    9 

18    8    2 

149  13 

12 

Falldrk  High  School 

170  IS    8 

1.968  13    6 

— 

84    7    2 

124  19    4 

18    8    7 

421  U 

13 

Forfar  Academy 

96  14    8 

1,224    7    4 

— 

89  10    6 

69  13    4 

16    0 

60  a 

14 

GalashielB  Academy 

- 

766    2    4 

— 

39    9    6 

82  19    0 

20    8    4 

5  15 

16 

G  laagow  High  School 

— 

9,218  11    6 

— 

213  17    2 

429  18    8 

692  19    0 

1.159  IS 

16 

Glaaffow    High    School  for 

— 

6,806  16    6 



98  18    2 

896    8    6 

660  17    6 

810  16 

17 

Govan,  HlUhead  School 

— 

2,718  18    4 

ISO    0    0 

96  13    3 

100    0    0 

16    0    0 

152    0 

18 

Greenock  Academy 

— 

3»461  18  11 

~ 

100    4    6 

147  16  10 

102  14    8 

200    8 

19 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 

.— 

921    6    0 

604  16    7 

70    8    2 

79  16    0 

66    7    6 

70  17 

20 

— 

3,066    0    8 

— 

126  11    8 

868    6  10 

149    4    9 

SO    2 

21 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 

— 

2,187    0    8 

— 

66  14    8 

112  10    0 

282    8    8 

465  11 

22 

Kelso  High  School 

6    2 

1,287  16    8 

— 

31    1    3 

70    4    0 

11    6    6 

40    7 

23 

Kirkcaldy  High  Scliool 

— 

1,814    9    2 

— 

243    3    4 

197    4    6 

163  10    3 

_ 

24 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 

— 

1,197  IJ    1 

— 

24    0    1 

86  12    8 

46    1    7 

63  19 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

- 

1,123    0    7 

58    8    0 

140    6    9 

136    8    2 

92    4    6 

239  13 

26 

MontroM  Academy 

— 

2,290  13    4 

87  19    0 

297    2  10 

160  16    9 

66  16  11 

1S2    S 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

710  14    8 

— 

24  11    8 

84    6    4 

16  17  11 

125   f 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

8,600    4    8 

497    0    0 

62    3    3 

887    1    6 

297    6    6 

465  17 

29 

Peebles  High  School 

279  18  11 

1,096  16    8 

— 

46  16    8 

181  11    0 

8  10    6 

161  16 

SO 

PeHh  Academy      .. 

1,574    4    9 

4,250  18  10 

— 

194    3    2 

286    1    7 

121  19    1 

247   0 

31 

Stirling  High  School 

184    2    8 

8,307    1    6 

— 

167  16    4 

263    6    6 

360  11    8 

110   Ij 

82 

Stranraer  High  School 

- 

1,078  10    0 

- 

65  11    4 

43    9    8 

7  17    9 

CSarried  forward 

6,706    2  11 

88.296  14    2 

2,019  19  11 

3,561    6  10 

6,628    8    8 

4,726  16    7 

7.49S   i 

uigiiizecj 
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XTXTItB. 

BALANCE. 

£ 

I 
ofLoaoo. 

Sent,  Bates, 

IkXMUld 

Insiinuioe. 

BxpeoMB 

tnddAOt 

to 

Annual 
Ex&min* 

ation. 

Printing, 

AdvertSing 
etc 

Other 
£xp«nws. 

TOTAL 

EXPENDI. 

TURK. 

If  in  hand. 

It 
overdrawn. 

ii 

Product 
of  a 

Rate  of 
Id.  in 
the£. 

Xo. 

1 

1 

£    &    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  8.   d. 

SL    B.    d. 

£    B.  d. 

£    B.   d. 

£    B.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

8.  d. 

£ 

:    494  10    0 
:  ft36    7    2 

166  10    6 
166    0    4 

1  10   0 
6  17    8 

61    6    7 
61    6  10 

68    1    5 
196  18  10 

7,822    6    1 
9,092    9  10 

: 

979  19    V\ 
2,089    5    %] 

1  6 

8,051 

1 

9 

340  15    0 

100    8    2 

16    8    2 

n  10   0 

167  10    2 

8,402    0    4 

— 

849  17    2 

ilA 

825 

3 

\    247    1     8 

80  17    2 

88  18    6 

51  11    7 

268    7  11 

5.167  15    0 

- 

646  17  11 

i(% 

605 

4 

-     93    0    0 

28  10    0 

4    7  10 

4    0    2 

6    9    1 

1,768  16  10 

85  10  10 

- 

1  8 

122 

ti 

69  15    8 

41  18    8 

— 

10    6    8 

20    1    1 

1,122    8    1 

— 

52    7  10 

9* 

80 

6 

S    356    0    0 

74    1    2 

10  16    8 

42    6    4 

80  18    2 

4,910  10    2 

— 

809    6    9 

12 

240 

7 

1 

75    2    5 

5    4    0 

21  18  11 

72    0    0 

2,911  11    9 

745  10    5 

- 

1  2 

207 

8 

1S6  19    S 

24  16    6 

10    0 

24    7  11 

128  19    2 

1,714    2  11 

72    9    4 

- 

ei 

86 

9 

3«8    10  11 

306    4    8 

2  H    0 

80    9    0 

897    0    6 

7,872    8    5 

— 

— 

lOf 

11,000 

10 

167  17    9 

00  14  10 

- 

46  17  10 

26    5    0 

1,985    8    8 

182  17    6 

- 

1 1 

184 

U 

298  18    0 

109    5  10 

1  11    0 

14    0  10 

24    1    9 

3,286  18    2 

207    6    7 

— 

1 11 

444 

u 

110    0    0 

11    7    8 

17    8 

8    6    0 

16  15    B 

1,677  16    5 

94  17  11 

_ 

" 

189 

18 

17  15    4 

17    8    9 

- 

19  18    6 

14    4  10 

923  11    9 

88    9    8 

■"" 

12* 

184 

14 

1,130    0    0 

583    9    7 

7    7    6 

221  18    1 

82    9    8 

13;634  18    8 

— 

—        \ 

f 

11 

' 

i  1 

13,882-^ 

760    0    0 

274  16    1 

14    2    1 

66  18  11 

80    0    0 

8,819    7    6 

- 

\ 

16 

21S    0    0 

100    0    0 

4  18    9 

- 

- 

3,528    5    4 

- 

- 

10} 

4,620 

17 

185  14    6 

152  11    1 

- 

66  16    2 

217  18    0 

4,644    3    0 

687  18    7 

- 

101 

1.400 

18 

58    9    0 

62    2    0 

- 

19    8    6 

68  18    0 

1,996    2    7 

80    0    9 

— 

1  s 

65 

19 

1      S3    6    8 

82  15    0 

2  19    6 

21    7    7 

81  14    8 

3341    9    0 

107  18    9 

— 

17J 

322 

20 

252    0    6 

22  10    0 

8    8    0 

28    0    4 

100    0    0 

3,466    5    6 

86  10    1 

- 

lis 

21 

54    6    0 

88    4    1 

- 

25  18    0 

87  16    7 

1,507    5    4 

- 

71  19    4 

9 

99 

22 

— 

140    6    8 

- 

24  12    7 

101    7  10 

2,684  13  11 

885    9    6 

- 

10 

890 

28 

64    0    0 

8  16    1 

- 

8    8    8 

86  16    0 

1,476    1    4 

- 

- 

8i 

75 

2A 

"    175    3    0 

68    8    4 

- 

19  11    6 

86  14    7 

2,073  17    5 

6  12    2 

- 

Hi 

128 

26 

251    0    0 

66    7    9 

- 

43    6    1 

134  14    0 

8,570    0    1 

117    0    2 

— 

1    4 

193 

S» 

144  10    0 

26  19    8 

- 

9    0    0 

82    3    7 

1,122  13  10 

62    4    2 

- 

n 

145 

27 

382  12    0 

191  19  11 

15  15    6 

24    7    7 

76  14    7 

6,899  15    1 

1,606    9    8 

- 

HA 

1,216 

28 

111    5  10 

85    6    9 

10    0 

18    1    6 

15    3  11 

1,957    6  11 

6  12    7 

- 

1  6 

135 

20 

416    0    0 

158  17    6 

11    2    4 

63    1    8 

304    4    7 

7,706  13    7 

— 

1.426  10  11 

1  8 

722 

3D 

! 

15916    8 

80    6  11 

12    8    0 

28    7    2 

164    7    2 

4,826  IS  10 

963    2  10 

- 

lOJ 

890 

31 

- 

34    8    6 

10  19    4 

25  14    1 

45  17    6 

1,802    7    9 

807    9    0 

- 

t 

t 

32 

L. 

7^14    8 

8,357    2    8 

168    6    8 

1,156    4    8 

8,070  18    1 

128,439  18  9 

6,782  18    6 

6,876    4    1 

1 

___£ 

1 

A     tX^^  » 

vjU 

oyic 

t  See  footnote  oa  page  921. 
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TABLfi  L 


s 

2:psj^: 

Na 

NAIfl  or  80HOOL 
qf  Autk4fritia§  other 

Balance 
overdrawnX 

Salaries 

of 
TeaehWB. 

of  School 
Buildings. 

Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
SUttonery. 

Fuel,  Light 

and 
Qeaaing. 

Beplace- 

ment  of 

Fomitore, 

andBepaIra 

toBuUdincB 

and 
Furniture. 

Inters 

OB 

Loan 

SS 

Aberdeen,  Bobert   Gordon's 
GoUege 

A    s.   d. 

£   8.  d. 

6,062    7    0 

£    s.    d. 

A   s.   d. 
180    9   01 

A    s.   d. 
882    0    8 

£    s.  >i. 
130    2    1 

£   s. 
1^    8 

34 

Aiutrather,  Weld  Academy. . 

24    8    4 

860  11    8 

- 

84    0    8i 

83    4    6 

84  U  11 

- 

t6 

Belih.Spler'a  School.. 

- 

1,22a    7    6 

- 

28  10    4 

61    6    4 

189  11    7 

- 

36 

Crieff,  MorriMn'B  Academy  . . 

- 

2,860    0    8 

- 

60    8    7 

70  14    6 

140  U  10 

- 

37 

Cnpar,  Bell  Baxter  Bohool   .. 

- 

1,888  16    2 

- 

66    9    0 

68    7    3 

25  U    1 

- 

38 

Dollar  Institution  .. 

503  10    e 

8,088  16    4 

- 

200  14  10 

106    0    0 

819  10    6 

- 

39 

Dondee  High  School 

4,141  18    ^ 

6,828    6    2 

- 

147  12    4 

901  10    0 

116  18    9 

193  18 

40 

Edinbnigh,  Daniel  Stewart's 
C<^e^ 

^^ 

4,264  16    8 

«_ 

60  18    8 

206    8U 

• 

881  16    1 

280  U  10 

_ 

41 

Edinburgh,  George  Watson's 
Boy'aCMlife      .. 

_ 

1(M62    7  11 

666    0    2 

908    6    8 

727  12    0 

... 

42 

Edinbmsh,  George  Wation's 
Ladiea' CoUege    .. 

.. 

7,646    7    6 

2,868  17    8 

180    0    4 

284    7    0 

662    1    1 



43 

Bdlnbuii^  Ladies'  College  . . 

- 

8,862  11    6 

- 

120    5  10 

448    6    7 

261    7    0 

- 

44 

Gla«oir,  Allan  Glen's  School 

- 

4,861    0    0 

- 

687  10    6 

486    7    8 

190    2    i 

202    41 

45 

Glasgow,  Hntcheson's  Boys' 
Granunar  School 

754  10    1 

2,786    7    0 

_ 

228    0    2 

160    5    1 

144  16    2 

_ 

46 

Glasgow,  Hntcheson's   Girls' 
Ctarammar  School 

«« 

8A8117    0 

— 

278    1    0 

168  10    9 

180  18    2 



47 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysina  CoUegc 

- 

1,807  18    0 

- 

281    6    6 

61    6    0 

84    4    1 

86    0   < 

48 

InTomees,  Boyal  Aeademy  .. 

2,702    0    8 

2,060    0    0 

- 

80  11    4 

107    4    6 

20  19    8 

- 

49 

Ittstltntion 

27116    0 

780    0    2 

^^ 

0  18    6 

88  11    7 

26    6    2 

_ 

50 

Newton     Stewart,     Donglas 
and  Ewart  Bigh  Seho^ . . 

2S0    6    6 

1.437  18    7 



87    1    1 

70    7  11 

887    1    7 



51 

Perth,  Sharp's  Iniiitiition  .. 

212  12    ih 

1,880    0    0 

- 

66  10    1 

128    7    7 

8411    8 

- 

62 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  CoUege 

184    6  10i 

2,177  12    4 

- 

88    6    6 

01    1    0 

66    Sll 

- 

68 

Selkirk  High  School 

- 

687  18    4 

271  17    2 

22    0    7 

37    4    Oi 

4    1110 

60  13  < 

54 

Stonehaven,  Mackle  Academy 

1,107    7    6 

— 

75    4    8 

63    6    9 

86    0    3 

37  19  11 

66 

Tain  Boyal  Academy 

- 

1.086    0    0 

- 

20    8    8 

26  16  11 

10    8    0 

— 

Total      .. 
Bronght  forward  from 
previous  page 

0,206  13    Oi 

72,800    8    6 

8,791    0    7 

8,005    7    6i 

8,697  19    6i 

4,080  17    7 

708  6i 

6,706    2  11 

88,206  14    2 

2.019  10  11 

8,651    6  10 

6^28    8    8 

4,726  16    7 

7,408  51 

GRAND  Total    . . 

16^11  U  IH 

160,186  2    8 

6,811    0    6 

6^666  14    44 

9,121    8    21 

8,766  14    2 

8,20010^ 
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It  XT 

R£. 

BALANCB. 

1. 

i 

Tsr 

]^,Bate^ 
Taxes  and 
Inomace. 

inSdent 
toAnmuU 

tion. 

AdYOTtlBi^ 

etc 

Other 
Ezpenees. 

TOTAL 

KXPBNDI- 

TUKR 

If  in  hand. 

If 

overdrawn. 

Prodaot 
of  a 

Bate  of 
Id.  In 
the£. 

No. 

£  1.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£  1.   d. 

£    1.  d. 

£    a.  d. 

£    a.   d. 

£  •.  d. 

£    B.    d. 

B.  d. 

£ 

385    9    Ti 

las   4   8| 

10   2    4 

107    5    6 

672    2  11 

7.658  12    4i 

- 

- 

— 

— 

33 

- 

81    8    9 

— 

21    8    6| 

94  14    7 

1;B68  18  11 

182    1    8 

- 

— 

- 

84 

~                  8    7    6 

- 

24  14    4 

296    4    8 

1,777  11    8 

894    6    8 

- 

- 

- 

35 

-          :     146  16    1 

1 

2    2    0 

- 

281  IS    8 

8.027    4    5 

♦430    8    9 

- 

- 

- 

80 

31  18    2 

- 

6  10    2 

1 
188    6    0  1    1,706    0    4 

100    6    8 

- 

- 

- 

37 

- 

138  14    7 

- 

74    2    8 

436  11  10 

4,992    8    9 

- 

103  18    1 

- 

- 

38 

- 

184    5    4i 

6    8    5 

129  14  lOi 

607  10  10 

11,042    8    4 

- 

8,662  16    9i 

- 

- 

80 

- 

790    0    4 

252  19    9 

1^2  16    9 

7,107  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

1,840  16    0 

- 

229  14    8 

2;748  14    8 

16,899  U    9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

— 

1,862    7    6 

— 

276    4    6 

2,067    6    1 

16,252  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

"" 

i;»e    9  11 

10    6    4 

202    9    1 

2,789    6    0 

18,569    1    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

998  13    4 

68  16    7 

19  12    0 

128    8    0 

427    0    9 

6,768  16    7 

500    8  11 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

129  18    3i 

22    2    6 

68  19    4 

1^)96  10  10 

5.629    8    5i 

- 

1,018  19    01 

- 

- 

45 

— 

199  15    9| 

21    8    0 

68  12    9 

1,816  12    4 

6.849  11    6i 

8,129  18    9i 

- 

- 

46 

- 

146    6    2 

10    0 

88    6    8 

152    4    9 

2.042  19    1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

- 

184  18    0 

8    2    5 

14    2    8 

268    8    7 

5.479  18    2 

- 

2,607  16  10 

- 

~ 

48 

63  15  11 

5  14    7 

- 

19    4    1 

68    8    9 

1.222  10    9 

121    2  11 

- 

- 

- 

49 

— 

77  14    4 

— 

80  10    9 

104  10    3 

2,284    6    0 

— 

17    9    7 

— 

— 

60 

- 

48    8    7 

17    5    1 

41    1    3 

184    6    1 

2,497    1    8i 

- 

268  18    9| 

- 

- 

51 

- 

74    7  10J 

8  12    6 

18    4    1 

807  10    8 

2,966    5    0 

- 

482  12  11 

- 

- 

52 

»    6    8 

6  15  11 

- 

5    8    6| 

46    6    4 

1,084  10  11 

n86    8    2 

- 

- 

- 

58 

41    8    3 

66  17    0 

— 

9  17    0 

146    8    5 

1,718    9    9 

750  10    8 

- 

- 

- 

54 

- 

14  18  10 

- 

19    7    2 

40  14    8 

1.217    4    8 

719    111 

- 

- 

- 

55 

810  18    »| 

7,096  19    6i 

126    0    7 

1.756  18    5} 

15,488  10    4 

122.602  14  8 

6,464    2    4i 

7.907    5    Oi 

- 

•    - 

7^3  14    8 

8,867    2    8 

166    5    8 

1,155    4    8 

8.070  18    1 

128.489  18    9 

6,782  18    6 

6,876    4    1 

- 

— 

8,154    8    5i 

10,453  1    9( 

294    5  10 

2,912    2    8i 

18,654    8    5 

960,942  IS    6 

12,247    0  lOi 

14,283    0    li 

— 

— 

*  This  includes  £400  in  respect  of  Building  Fuud. 
t  This  includes  £81  5«.  lid.  from  Building  Fund  Account. 
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TABLE  IL 


SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


Particulars  of  the  Grants  paid  (or  promised)  under  paragraph  3  of  the 
Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  year  1905-1906. 


Schools  amnged  under  Conntlet. 


Aberdeen,  Obis'  High  School  • 

„         Orammar  School     .... 
„        Bobeit  Gordon's  College 

ATa- 

Ajt  Academy    •       *  .... 

Beith,  Spier's  School 

Iirine  Boyal  Academy 

Duns,  Berwickshire  High  School 

CLACKMAlfNAN— 

Dollar  Institaiion    ... 

DUMFUSS— 

Ihimfries  Academy 

Bdinbubgh— 

Edinbnrgh  Dan.  Stewart's  Ck>llege 
„  Geo.  Watson's  Boys*  College 

„  Cteo.  Watson's  Indies'  CoUege     • 

„  Ladies' CoUmo-     .... 

„  Boyal  High  %hool 

Blgm^ 

R^w  Affftdflmy        ...... 

FiFB— 

Anstrather,  Wald  Academy  .... 
CtttMtf,  Bell  Baxter  School  .... 
Dunfermline  High  School       .... 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

St.  Andrew's,  Madras  College 

FORFAA— 

Axhroath  High  School 

Brechin  High  School 

Dundee  High  School 

Forfar  Academy 

Montrose  Academy 

Haddiiigion— 

HaddiMton.  Knox  Institute  .... 
North  Berwick  High  School    -       .       .       . 

iNTEBNUa— 

luTemess  Boyal  Academy      .... 

KllfOARDlNS— 

Stoneharen,  Mackie  Academy 

KIBXCUDBUOHT— 

Kirkcndbright  Academy 

Lanark.- 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School - 

„       High  School 

.,       High  School  for  Girls 

„       Hutchesons'  Boys'  Grammar  School 

„       Hutchesons'  Girls'  Gmmmar  School 
SL  Aloysius' College  • 

Govon  HiUhead  School 

Hamilton  Academy 


Amount  of  Oiaat 

under 

Minute  of  S7th  April,  1880. 


1905-1906. 


760 
760 
760 


760 
400 
760 


400 


700 


760 


eoo 

750 
760 
760 

eoo 


a6o 


400 
400 
700 
600 
460 


760 
660 
760 

660 
750 


400 
400 


600 


400 


400 


760 
760 
600 

550 
650 
40ri 
700 
750 
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Schools  anaased  under  Cknmties. 

Amount  of  Grant 

under 

Minute  of  27th  April.  1890. 

1906-1906. 

lilMLITHGOW— 

Linlithgow  Academy 

NaiiB.BMWB  Academical  InsUtaUon    .... 

Pbebles— 

Peebles  Burgh  and  Ck>niity  High  School 

Perth— 

Crieff,  Morriaon's  Academy 

PerUi  Academy         - 

Perth,  Sharp's  InstitiiUoii 

Bbnfkiw— 

Greenock  Academy 

Paisley  Giammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barbour  Academy 

E068- 

TainBoyal  Academy 

Roxburgh— 

Kelso  Hiffh  School 

Selkirk  Hi«h  School 

Stiruno— 

Falkirk  High  School 

Stirling  High  School 

Wigtown— 

Stranraer  High  School    .       .^ 

£ 
550 

400 

500 

400 
600 
760 
460 

eoo 

750 

400 

400 

400 
400 

760 
760 

460 
400 

Total 

82,100 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  Secondary  Schools,  the  foUowinc  Schools, 
not  in  receipt  of  Grants,  have  been  inspected  by  the  Department  daring  &o  Session 
1905-06.  An  asterisk  against  the  name  of  a  School,  signifies  that  that  School  did 
not  present  candidates  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 


Aberdeen,  Queen's  Gate  School. 

Ayr.  Newnham  House  School 

Blaus  College. 

Bronghty  Ferry,  Oartlands  School. 

Brouxhty  Ferry,  St.  Biargaret's  SchooL 

Dundee,  Lawside  St.  Joseph's  Conyent  School. 

Dundee,  Seymour  Lodge  Girls'  School. 

Bdlnbuigh  Academy. 

Edinburgh,  Fettes  College. 

Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  Hospital  School. 

'Edinburgh,  Girls'  Home  School. 

Edinburgh  ^stitution. 

Edinburgh,  Herchlston  Castle  SchooL 

'Edinburgh,  Murrayfleld,  Lansdowne  House 

School- 
Edinburgh.  Boeebery  House  School. 
'Edinburgh,  St  Elizabeth's  School. 
Edinburgh,   St.   George's  High    School    for 

Girls. 
Edinburgh,  St.  Margaret's  Ladies'  College. 

(Branches  at  Kewlngton  and  Momingside). 
Edmbuixh,  The  Ministers'  Daughters'  College. 
Falkirk  Selma  House  SchooL 
Glasgow  Academy. 
Glasgow,  Kelrinside  Academy. 


^'Glasgow,  Kelvinside,   Westboume  Gardens 

School  for  Girls. 
Glasgow  Park  Girls'  School. 
'Glasgow,  Rosslyn  Terrace  SchooL 
Govan,  Hillhead,  Laurel  Bank  School  for  Girls. 
Greenock,  Clyde  SchooL 
Greenock  High  School  for  Girls. 
Helensburgh,  lArchfleld  SchooL 
Helensburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 
Inverness  College. 
Inverness,  St.  Margaret's  College. 
Kilmacolm,  St  Columba's  SchooL 
'Kirkcaldy  Southbank  SchooL 
Slelrose,  St.  Mary's  SchooL 
Newport-on-Tay,  St.  Fillan's  'House  Schoo  . 
•North  Berwick,  Dnnardarigh  SchooL 
'Paisley,  Caversbank  School. 
'Polmont,  St.  Margaret's  SchooL 
Portobello,  Bmnstane  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Andrews,  Clifton  Bank  Schobl. 
«St.  Andrews,  St.  Leonard's  SchooL 
•Stirling,  St  Hilda's  SchooL 
Tayport.  Victoria  College  (Including  K  branch 

School  at  Constitution  KoadX 
'Turriff  Westwood  SchooL 


Preparatory  Schools. 


*Cnmond,  Cargilfield  School. 
•Moffat,  St.  Nlniao'B  SchooL 
•Moffat,  Warriston  SchooL 


•Nairn,  Alton  Bum  School. 

'St.  Andrews,  St.  Katharine's  SchooL 

'St.  Andrews,  Ht.  Salvator's  School. 
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TABLE  III. 
Sbcondabt  Schooi^. 


Particulars  of  Grants  for  Science  and  Art  Instruction  paid  under  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  in  respect  of  the  year  1904-1905. 


Nnmbtt 

GBAirr  FOR 

TOTAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

*NAMK  OF 
SCHOOL. 

of 
StodanU 

re- 

cogBlaed 

for 

Grant 

Fhydoal 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

£    s.    d. 

189    8    0 

Drawing. 

Practical 
Geomelry 

and 
Bducational 
Handwork. 

Cookery. 
Laundry- 
Work,  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  Practical 

Economy 

AMOUNT 
PAID. 

Aberdeen  High  School 
for  OirlB 

149 

£    s.    d. 

40  17  10 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 
40    9    6 

£       8.     d. 
220  16    4 

Aberdeen  Orammar 

School 

148 

284    8    8 

66    1    9 

44    1    4 

— 

884U    4 

Aberdeen  Robert  Gor- 
don's College.. 

488 

1,718    6    8 

195  11    9 

406  17    8 

— 

2,816  14    8 

Anitmther,  Waid 

Academy 

72 

122  11    2 

86  10  10 

6  18    8 

— 

• 
164    9    8 

Arbroatli  High  School 

198 

158  18    9 

94    5  10 

27  16    6 

40  16    2 

82112    8 

Brechin  High  School 

90 

96    9    8 

54  17    0 

- 

- 

161    6    8 

OaUander  McLaren 

High  School 

62 

86  17    2 

26  19    4 

— 

— 

118  16    6 

Capar,  Bell  Bazt«r 

Sohool 

65 

92    8    9 

26  18    0 

— 

— 

119    1    9 

Dollar  iMtitntion      .. 

192 

260  18    6 

92  14    4 

51  12    4 

- 

404    6    2 

Dumfries  Academy 

71 

168  10    8 

89    4    0 

18    6    0 

- 

226.  0    8 

Damfries  St.  Josephs 
College 

44 

38    6    3 

14    9    7 

28  14    2 

— 

81  10    0 

Dundee  High  School  .. 

166 

294    0    0 

64    0    1 

76  18    2 

6i  12    6 

497  19  11 

Dunfermline  High 

School 

199 

681    8    9 

66    6    6 

116  19    9 

5J  19    8 

786    9    8 

Duns,    The     Berwick- 
shire High  School    .. 

91 

67  12    0 

22  12    0 

IS    8    0 

0    2    0 

102  14    0 

Eiliuburgh.        Oeonte 
Watoons   Boys'  Col- 
lege       

188 

202    8    6 

49  14    2 

_ 

, 

26117    8 

Edinburgh,         George 
Watson's  Ladies'  Col- 
lege       

148 

76  14    6 

66  16    9 

_ 

• 

188  U    8 

Edinburgh  Ladies' 

CoUege 

94 

118  18    0 

24  16    4 

~ 

— 

143    8    4 

Edinburgh,  Royal  High 

18 

88    0    0 

6  16    6 

8  18    6 

— 

48  10    0 

Elgin  Academy 

115 

108  16    8 

46  13  10 

- 

- 

160    9    1 

Falkirk  High  School  .. 

199 

288    7    6 

91    4    8 

50    7    8 

53  l(i    4 

488  16    4 

Forfar  Academy 

100 

806    0    6 

79    0    7 

84    8    0 

88  18    8 

468    7    9 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's 
School ..       •.       .. 

481 

1,886    6    0 

191    2    1 

662  14    4 

— 

2,679    2    6 

Glasgow  High  School.. 

41 

77  11    0 

- 

- 

- 

77  11    0 

Glasgow  High  School 
for  Girk 

16 

16    7    6 

— 

— 

— 

16    7    6 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysius' 

107 

106  18    8 

40    2    3 

- 

- 

147    0    6 
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XAMK  er 

SCHOOL. 

Knmber 

_  ot 

oogntoed 

for 
Grant 

G&ANTFOB 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAID. 

A 

Physical 
and 

Natural 
Science. 

B 
Dffawtaw. 

C 

Practical 

Geometry 

and 

Handwoik. 

D 

Cookery, 

lAondiT- 

Work,Dresa- 

other  Forms 
ofPracUoal 

Eoonomy. 

&    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

Rovao  UUlhead  School 

28 

61    8    6 

- 

- 

- 

61    8    6 

Greenock  Academy    .. 

146 

208    6    0 

04    9    6 

- 

31    2    8 

803  17    2 

HaddiDgion  Knox 

IiuUtate 

46 

49  12    6 

28    6    9 

7  18    0 

16  16    8 

96    7  11 

Hamilton  Academy   .. 

212 

806  11    7 

98  12    8 

88    7    8 

62    9    0 

608    0    6 

Hawick  Tevioi  GroTe 
Academy 

66 

103    0    9 

26  14    1 

_ 

— 

129    8  10 

iDTernen  Royal 

Academy 

• 
46 

86  14    8 

18  18    9 

14  12    4 

_ 

114    0    4 

Irrine  Boyal  Academy 

115 

809    7    8 

86  18    7 

61  10    0 

78    5    4 

426  16    2 

Kebo  High  School    .. 

16 

11    8    9 

- 

- 

- 

11    8    9 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

146 

129    4    7 

78    8    1 

- 

- 

202    7    8 

Kirkcudbright 

Academy 

60 

80    1    9 

18  12  10 





98  14    7 

Linlithgow  Academy.. 

188 

189  19    9 

66  16    1 

— 

6    4    0 

200  19  10 

Montroee  Academy   .. 

810 

889    6    9 

96  18    0 

179  10    6 

82  11  10 

660    6    0 

Nairn  Bote's  Academi- 
cal iDitltatlon 

21 

24    4    6 

7    2    0 

_ 



81    6    6 

Xeirton  Stewart 
Douglas  High  School 

16 

88    0    8 

7  19    9 

_ 

_ 

41    0    0 

Newton  .Stewart 
Ewart    High  School 
(Boyi) 

42 

184  16    8 

16  10    6 

84    9    8 

186  16    6 

North    Berwick   High 
School 

68 

78  16    6 

26  16    9 

28  12    6 

9  18    0 

188  17    9 

Paisley  Grammar 
School  and  Wm.  B. 
Barboor  Academy  .. 

170 

828    8    9 

79    4    6 

76    4    8 

88  12    8 

621  10    7 

Peebles      Bnn^    and 
Coonty  High  School 

•* 

106    6    9 

28  14    1 

24    6  10 

918    4 

167  18    0 

Perth  Academy 

816 

666  16    0 

176  14    7 

186  12    6 

64    8    8 

941  11    9 

Perth,  .Sharp's 

InstitaUon 

167 

422    1    8 

106  14    4 

86  16    7 

48  10    8 

662  10  10 

Ml.    Andrews,    Madras 
College 

66 

81    7    6 

27  18    4 

__ 

9    4    0 

118    9  10 

Selkirk  High  School .. 

42 

111  11    6 

- 

- 

— 

111  11    6 

Stirling    Hi^    Scho(d 

816 

894  16    6 

212  19    6 

6    9    8 

19    4    0 

688    9    8 

Stonehayen  Mackie 

Academy 

108 

128    7    0 

26    7    7 

16    7    4 

46  18  10 

212    0    9 

Stranraer  High  School 

48 

74    8    0 

- 

— 

- 

74    8    U 

Tain    Boyal  Academy 

81 

06    6    9 

80    8    4 

87    7    6 

7  12    0 

171  14    7 

Totals    .. 

0,264 

11,464   6    0 

2,704    6    9 

2,261  14    4 

778    9    8 

17,208  16    9 
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TABli 
Statkmbmt  for  the  year  19(M-1806»  showing  the  Number  of  Pupiboi  varions  ages  on  the 

the  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland  claiming  Grant 


No 


Nami  or  School. 
(Under  the  Management  nf  School  Boarde.) 


AberJeen»Glrla'HiRh8ohool     .. 
Aberdeen  Gnunnuur  School 
Arbrotth  High  School 
AyrAeMleniy         

Brechin  High  School 

Galland  V,  KoLuen  High  School 

Domfriei  Actdemj 

Danf  ermliae  High  School 
Dun,  BerwickBhlre  High  School 

Bdhibuish  BofBl  High  Seho(4   .. 
Elgin  Aoftdemy       

yUkirk  High  School 

Forfar  Acedemy 

GftbMhiels  Aoftdemy 
OImcow  High  School 
Glasgow  High  School  for  GirU  .. 
GoYan,  HlUhead  School 
Greenock  Academy 

Haddington,  Knox  Inatltate 
Hamilton  Academy 

Irvine  Boyal  Academy  I . . 

Kelso  High  School..  ... 

Kirkcaldy  High  School     . . 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  .. 

Ltnlitbgow  Academy 
Montroae  Academy 
North  Berwick  High  School 
Paisley  Grammar  Soho(d  .. 
Peebles  High  School 

Perth  Academy       

Stirling  High  School 
Stranraer  High  School 

..    .  CAKRUU)  yORWABD 


KUKBKB  OP  POTPIU  ON  TRB  SOBOOL  ROLL  I 


Under  12 
Years. 


SI 
170 
12 
70 


61 


14 

192 


29 
15 

106 
20 
79 

8 
10 


1377 


2S 


206 


146   128  274 


178 

170 

U 

12(1 


104 


164 


2S 
19S 
206 


48 
19 

116 

41 

12 

56 

20 


60   174 
isl    88 
146 
8     11 
21 


11 


914 


2191 


Betffreen  12 
and  18. 


I 


28 
12 
4 

60 
9 

2 

1 

5 

108 

S 

19 

4 

21 


497 


28 
19 

7 

1 

19 
7 
1 

5 

1 


14     10 


106 

76 

4 
47 

10 
86 

24 


868  86fl 


Between  18 
and  14. 


I 


10 
141 

17 
38 

2 
29 

20 

0 
14 
18 

16 
29 

7 


86 

80     24 

7 

64 

11 

lol    16 
14 

8 

96 
20 
88 

5 
29 


23     22 


83     21 


788  68S 


87 


41 


U 


IC 


64 


IS 
141 


5£ 


15     85     81 


1261 


Between  14 
and  16. 


64 
14 
25 

10 

12 

40 

41 
18 

72 
16 

8S 

20 

14 
186 


9e  — 


•89 


52 


44 


29     60 
75 
16{    84 

78 
27 

85     67 
19     80 

6|  2G 
186 
1881  186 
42 
26     68 

12     2(1 
^     46 

16     47 

6     15 
I9I    5€ 
IS 


28 

27 

7 
28 

91    20 
101 
38     86 

8     2S 


766 175: 


Between  15 
aad  16. 


—       43 
47    — 


28 
26 


U 


10 

132 
46 
29 

8 
22 


19  28 
^  6 
12 
26|  25 
llj  10 
22 
5|      9 

41  48 

42  86 
lo|    15 


787 


43 

47 
43 

5b 

& 

11 

73. 

27 

47 
32 

34 
44 
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IV, 

School  RoU,  the  Avevage  Attendance  of  PapilA,  and  the  nnmber  of  Teaiehefa  employed  in 
ander  paragraph  3  of  the  Mlnate  of  27th  April,  1899. 


IT  THS  CLO^  OV  THS  SCHOOIi  YlAB. 


leiveenie 

i»117. 


Between  17  I  Between  18 
attd  18.     I     and  10. 


Over  19  yean. 


31 
88 


26 

14 


13 
6 

20 

1(4  15 


21 


111 
S2 
18 

6 

10 

16 

10 
25 


SG  30 


34 


32  SS 
24!  87 
IS 

SO 

23 

29 

26 

10 
67 
111 
41 
SS 

g 
21 

34 

20 
12 

s 

11 

84 
7 
83 
6t   2|   8 


8 
7 
2 

12 

12 

81  11 


21 


Id   S 
20 


70  — 
70 
18 
6 


IS 


2C 


21 


82 


12 


2  11 


13  — 


Ifl 


7  - 


10 


IS 


IS 


19  10 

-!  » 


1; 

111 
1 

10| 

2 


4 
0  ■ 


1  — 


Total  number 

of  Bcholan 

oyer  12  yean. 


270 


126 

60 

31  84 


143 

48 


15 


1 

2|  21 

14 


16 


16 


3   S 


63 

76 

71 

44 
671 

96 
149 


811 
270 
223 
267 

181 


Qnnd  Total. 


I 


80   64 


150 


318 


156  299 


58 

78 

126 
76 

25 

675 
168 
148 


113 

103 

39 
97 
46 

54 
127 
1  86 
152 
46 


23]  88 
130 


174 


104 


35 


101 

288 
141 

201 
147 

69 
671 
676 
264 
292 

61 
248 

207 


29 

112  209 
81 


67 


138  266 


23  192  222  414 


89  47 


121 


64 
267 


82   77 


208  882 


Number  of 

Scholan  in  actual 

avenure  attend- 

ance  throughout 

the  year. 


106 
196 

61 

84 

229 
148 

48 

462 
86 

76 

71 

68 


96 


468 

142 
191 

83 

80 

198 
158 
68 

101 

126 
76 

88 


168 
271 

67 
185 

158 

41 
112 
89 

94 
148 

29 
184 

45 
289 
211 

68 


484 
440 
247 
887 

184 

64 

422 
801 
101 

462 

187 

201 
147 

91 


264 
666 

109 
262 

828 

109 

209 

98 

177 
286 
64 
441 
110 
560 
893 
107 


fl«5 


90 


160 
89 


95 

160 
139 
112 


165 
140 
48 

188 
69 

108 
71 


190 
103 

82 
127 

76 

88 

188 
144 

60 

88 
70 

84 
76 


40  81 
167 


458 
274 
126 
162 

86 

128 

102 

27 
82 
68 


16 


141 
80 
128 
9  176 


30 


822 
185 

96 

24 
97 

97 

84 
110 
96 

87 
107 
27 


72 
147 

29 
178 

41 
169  212 


169 
42 


443 
410 
288 

889 

124 

61 

888 

286 
06 

426 
168 

187 
147 

88 

826 
777 
260 
480 

96 
241 

806 

96 
102 
91 

169 
871 

66 
407 

97 
609 
864 

87 


14 umber  of 
TeacherB. 


llr 


.1 


Na 


436  6771013 


204   882 


197  246  22  158  176  86288664  7282  i906  4568 


9478 


1917  86788106  8700 


288 


236 
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Tabu 


No. 


NAXI  or  BOHOOIi. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Authmritiee  other 
than  School  Boards.) 


I 


KuMBHt  OF  Pvnu  oir  im  Sohooi.  roe& 


Under  12 
jean. 


I 


Abordeen,  Robert  Gk>rdon's  OoHefce 
Aiutruther,  Wald  Academy       

Beith,  Spier's  School         

Crieff,  Horrtoon's  Academy        

Capar,  Bell  Baxter  Sctiool         

Dollar  InatltotloB 

Dundee  High  School         

Edlnbuzgh,  Daniel  Stewart's  CoUege  .. 
Edinhoifih,  George  Watson's  Boys' OoUege  ., 
Edinbnish,  George  Watson's  Ladles'  College, . 
Edinboigh  Ladles' College         

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School , 

Glasgow,  Hntchesoo's  Boys'  Grammar  School 
Glasgow,  Hvtcheson's  Girls'  Grammar  School 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysius  College  .. 

Inverness  Soyal  Academy 

Nairn,  Bose's  Academical  Institution. 

Newton  Stewart,  Bwart  and  Donglas  High 
Schools. 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  College    . . 

Selkirk  High  School         

Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy  .. 

Tain  Boyal  Academy 

Total  .. 
Brought  forward  from  previous  page  . 

Grard  Total 


76! 

18 

46 
291    24 

16     12 

78 

264 

52S 


810 


92 


79 

32  42 

26|  23 

17  9 

1 

68 

2  8 

12  10 

18 


Ifl 
67 

28 

104 

264 


819 


Between  12 
and  IS. 


8 

7 

10 
5 

82 
27 

69 
146 


58 


«l 


146 


60   — 


70 


47 


88     88 


9     19 


2       3 


Between  13 
and  14. 


127  - 


61 


16     48 


92 

107 


0     11 


1811 
1' 

17 


64 
44 

n 

164 
9i 
107 


127 
61 

56]    6( 

4S 

21 
12|    14 


6     IS 


15 


24 


9     16 


Between  14 
and  16. 


1721 
10 


174 
1ft 

6     U 


20     68 


196 
56 

46 

is! 

I 
I 

8 

0; 

2B 

14 
18 
Hi 


10       6 


221 
104 
107 

106 
66 

64 


10     » 
2 
16 


67 


12     M 


17 


16 


Between  IS 
and  16. 


i.  ^  1 

n     o    H 


ISfi  —  isl 

ir'  14  24 

7'  S'  !(• 

2I»  Id*  4.' 

7  15  ti\ 

I 

46-  241  69 

96'  19  61 


64'  — 
187  — 
91 
106 

n 

44 


oq  eg 

3v     1«J    36 


14 

fil     \fi 

2o|    i^ 
SS 

IS 
IS 

1<     25 


l8Si 


1024 


285« 


1277 


914 


2191 


812 


770 


405117 


992   471 


788 


989  7  8 


1767 


ia« 

1436 


2600 


1988 


46471049 


6221671 

L 


1508 


0382436  198112808220  16181188  2701 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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V. — Continued. 


AT  TBM  mm*  QW  7BE  SOBOOL  ^ 

ITIAI 

u 

Teachers. 

No. 

Kmnberot 
Scholars  in  actual 

throughout  the 
year. 

1 

ladlT. 

Beiw«eiil7 
andlS. 

Between  18 
and  19. 

OverlOyevB. 

over  12  yean. 

Gnnd  Total. 

i  i 

=       3 

3 

1 

OB 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 
0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1= 

It 

.0 

i 

1 

0 

4 

0 

96 

- 

96 

— 

ft 

30 

— 

3Ci 

34 

- 

34 

800 

— 

809 

884 

- 

884 

C8 

857 

300 

725 

28 

12 

8 

38 

d 

9 

18 

1 

5 

- 

1 

) 

- 

- 

- 

40 

54 

94 

40 

64 

94 

- 

42 

46 

90 

1 

2 

84 

6 

8 

9 

7 

IG 

1 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

49 

26 

76 

66 

89 

94 

18 

42 

29 

80 

2 

1 

35 

13 

la 

n 

14 

2] 

8 

^ 

8 

- 

- 

- 

117 

77 

194 

188 

128 

£61 

49 

74 

89 

212 

9 

1 

36 

6i     12 

18 

8 

e 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

86 

64 

00 

66 

78 

148 

48 

40 

46 

134 

8 

- 

87 

33|     16 

40 

U 

20 

4 

4 

8 

- 

4 

4 

196 

121 

819 

814 

138 

847 

26 

155 

"» 

818 

11 

2 

38 

» 

30 

eo 

18 

12 

26 

h 

4 

9 

« 

8 

11 

180 

122 

802 

268 

148 

406 

92 

184 

161 

877 

16 

18 

1 

39 

$6 

- 

86 

12 

- 

12 

£ 

- 

2 

1 

~ 

1 

800 

- 

300 

654 

- 

664 

248 

185 

88 

621 

12 

12 

6 

40 

13& 

- 

186 

G6 

- 

68 

16 

- 

16 

1 

- 

1 

926 

- 

926 

M40 

- 

1,449 

493 

608 

381 

1,876 

20 

81 

6 

41 

- 

70 

TO 

- 

SS\ 

62 

- 

24 

24 

- 

10 

10 

- 

608 

60S 

- 

828 

888 

287 

268 

2U 

765 

12 

68 

15 

42 

- 

92 

9S 

- 

87 

87 

27 

27 

- 

10 

10 

- 

622 

622 

- 

941 

941 

296 

277 

301 

878 

8 

64 

16 

48 

it 

- 

46 

as 

- 

8S 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

560 

- 

660 

688 

- 

688 

26 

867 

179 

661 

16 

18 

4 

44 

31 

- 

31 

u 

- 

Ifl 

« 

- 

8 

6 

- 

5 

262 

- 

268 

821 

- 

821 

64 

142 

98 

899 

6 

6 

7 

45 

- 

3b 

38 

- 

22 

22 

- 

^ 

8 

- 

3 

'6 

- 

291 

291 

- 

883 

883 

84 

148 

120 

862 

6 

16 

10 

46 

I: 

- 

IS 

8 

- 

8 

8 

- 

S 

- 

- 

- 

166 

- 

166 

244 

- 

244 

67 

106 

64 

227 

4 

8 

4 

47 

li 

11 

28 

7 

^ 

la 

6 

6 

11) 

6 

8 

9 

04 

71 

165 

126 

lis 

230 

59 

60 

90 

209 

6 

6 

l' 

48 

] 

7 

8 

s 

7 

- 

5 

- 

8 

8 

16 

48 

69 

42 

66 

108 

88 

19 

84 

91 

8 

8 

1 

49 

11 

9 

U 

7 

0 

4 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

61 

31 

82 

68 

40 

106 

21 

80 

42 

98 

4 

6 

1 

50 

K 

10 

20 

8 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

88 

106 

194 

89 

106 

105 

1 

09 

6if 

168 

6 

8 

2 

51 

li 

s 

18 

8 

fl 

8 

8 

1 

2 

8 

68 

66 

129 

121 

128 

249 

108 

62 

68 

228 

6 

8 

5 

62 

J 

1 

a 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

20 

26 

66 

31 

29 

60 

5 

34 

17 

56 

8 

1 

1 

68 

i 

4 

12 

1 

8 

G 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

49 

57 

106 

61 

67 

128 

19 

63 

64 

126 

6 

1 

4 

54 

' 

11 

18 

2 

6 

8 

1 

8 

- 

1 

1 

40 

40 

89 

46 

67 

113 

18 

29 

51 

98 

3 

4 

i 

55 

51' 

»49 

8M 

260 

2$2 

601 

0» 

104 

199 

52 

47 

99 

4062 

2319 

6;«i 

6,394 

3348 

8,787 

5J127 

8210 

2651 

7,088 

192 

305 

96 

43( 

577 

lOU   204 

382 

6SC 

49 

197 

24€ 

22 

163 

176 

m» 

3654 

7^ 

4,906 

466S 

9,473 

1917 

3678 

8105 

8,700 

263 

286 

110 

KU 

m 

1879   47B 

664 

1067 

144'  801 
• 

m 

74 

200 

274 

7690 

6978 

18,668 

10,299 

7911 

I8.210I 

4044 

6888 

5766 

16,688 

466 

641 

215 
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936  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Table  \. 
I.  Fund  established  under  {Mmgraph  6  of  the  Minute  of  27th  ApvU  189A 


£     s.  d. 

Payment  into  Fund  for  the  year  1809-1900  7,650  It  0 

„         1900-1901  9,345  19  0 

„               ,»         1901-1902  >        9,817  16  6 

19021903  7,438    2  1 

„                „          1903-1904  -        4,539  15  8 

„                „          1904-1906  -        2,689  11  11 

„          1905-1906  -        2,061  19  8 


Total                                     -  £43,662  19  10 

The  following  Grants  have  been  made  from  the  Fund  :— 

1901.  £  s.    d. 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Technical  CoU^^  5^000  0    0 

Glasgow  School  of  Art            -           -           -  1.500  0    0 

1904. 
Glasgow   and    West   of    Scotland    Technical 

OoUeffo 5.000  0    0 

Glasgow  Atnenseum        ....  1,600  0    0 

Leith  Nautical  CttUeg*  ....  tKlO  ff   0 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture           -            -                        -  1,500  0    0 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     •  3^800  0    0 

Edinburgh  Heriot  Watt  College            -           -  250  0    0 

1905. 

Paisley  Technical  School            -  500  0    0 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     ■  1,000  0    0 

Paisley  Technical  School            -                       •  1.000  0    0 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture           ....  3(7  0  10 
1906. 

Edinburgh  Heriot  Watt  College           -           •  260  0    0 

Total            -           -           -  £22,277  0  10 


Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund       •  £21,285  19    0 


II.  Sum  available  under  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 


£2.000.        1903-1904.  £      8.  d. 

Agricultural  Department  of  the  Aberdeen 

University         .  -  -  .  soo    0    0 

Inapection  Expenses  of    the  Agricultural 

Institutions       -  -  -  -  77    6    0 

Balanoe  transferred  to  the  Fund  under 
paragrai)h  6  of  the  Minute,  absorbed  in 
Capital  Grants  to  Agricultural  Insti- 
tutions   1,422  14    0 


£2,000.        1904-1905. 

Inspection  Expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Institutions       -  -  -  - 

Balance  paid  as  a  Camtal  Grant  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture  -  -  - 


£2,000 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

77 

0  10 

1,922  19 

2 

£2,000 

0 

0 
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£8,000.        1006-1906.  £     s.    d. 

£iq)eelion   Expenses  of   the  Agricultural 

Institutions       -  -  -  -  87    9    5 

Edinlmr^  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  —  Forestry  Classes  con- 
ducted in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  100    0    0 

The  Wert  of  Sootknd  Agricultural  College— 
Gaintal  Grant  to  the  Ealmamock 
'DabySehool     ....        i,ooo    0    0 

Balance  carried  forward  to  1906-1907  -         812  10    7 


£2,000    0    0 


£2,8l8  108.    7d.        1906-1907.  £     s.  d. 

£dinburg[h  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture— Qrant  in  aid  of  Capital 

Expenditure      -  -  -  -  120    0  0 

Balance  availableifor  Agricultural  Education       2,692  10  7 

£2,812  10  7 


Tablb  VI. 

Synopsis  of  the  Sohsmes  of  Buboh  and  County  Committees  as  approved 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Dbpabtment.  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sums^  available  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by 
the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900,  for  Secondary  Education  in  their 
respective  districts  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1906,  and  of  any 
sums*  entrusted  to  the  Committees  by  Local  Authorities  for 
purposes  of  Technical  Education. 


Aberdeen  (Burgh). 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«<  March  1906  =  1,830^.  8«.  Ad, 
Scheme  approved  on  6th  February,  1903 
AUocatum  of  grant  :— 

1.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shewn  by  the 
School  Accounts,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts  : — 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School      -        1  Aberdeen 
„        Girls' High  School   -        \  School 
„        Centra]  Public  School      J   Board. 
„        Robert  Gordon's  College 
„        Practising  Church  School 

United  Free  Church  School  - 


2.  Expenses  of  Committee,  du;. 


£  «. 

d 

a  600  0 

0 

600  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

600  0 

0 

tl60  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

£1,800  0 

0 

£   B. 

d. 

60  15 

8 

*  In  some  oases,  where  Committees  have  a  balance  in  hand  from  the  previouf! 
year,  the  sums  allocated  under  their  schenr  es  may  exceed  in  amount  the  grant 
payable  to  them  in  renpect  of  the  year  ended  3 let  March  1906. 

f  This  amount  has  been  specialfy  sanctioned  under  parp^n'aph  10  {h)  of  the 
Minute  of  lOt^  ^une,  1897. 


9829.  3 
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989^  AEOOKDARY  EDUOATICm. 

ABRnbraeN  (Couktt). 

Grant  fiyi  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906  «  1,902/.  17«  Orf. 
Contrtimttont  by  local  autJujrittes  «  1,107/.  3«.  9d 
Scheme  approved  on  6th  January,  1906. 
AUofiation  of  grant  ^- 

I.  To  secondary  deparknentSf  vit :—  £    «.    A 

A  grant  of  100/.  eacli  to  rraserburgh  Academy,  Huntly 
Gordon  School,  and  Peterheabd  Academy  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  -       .       -       -  300    0    C 

II,  Such  proiK)rtion  of  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  Higher 
Grade  Schools  and  Schools  having  Higher  Departments 
in  the  County  as  the  available  amount  may  admit  of. 

No  grant  will  exceed  100/.  or  fall  below  10/.       -        -    1,000    0    ( 

III.  The  sum  of  100/.  to  Teachers  of  Schools  not  otherwise 
receiving  aid  under  this  Scheme  on  account  of  pupils 
who,  having  qualified  for  one  of  the  Committee's 
Bursaries,  for  a  University  Bursary,  or  for  Leaving 
Certificates,  pass  into  approved  Secondary  Schools  or 
continue  to  study  secondary  subjects  for  the  ensuing 
yew 100    0    ( 

IV.  For  Bursaries  open  to  piqfiils  of  all  Schools  in  the 
County  save  those  mentioned  under  Head  I. 

(a)  32  of  the  value  of  4/.  for  the  first  year,  and  6/.  for  the 
second,  du^tributed  over  the  eight  districts  of  the 
County.  Open^  to  pupils  of  not  more  than  14  years 
of  age,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  those  for 
the  examination  under  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code, 
together  with  such  specific  subjects,  if  any,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined,  and  tenable  for  two 
years  at  a  School  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(6)  —  of  the  value  of  15/.  for  the  first  year,  and  20/.  for 
the  second.  Open  to  pupils  of  not  more  than  16  years  of 
affe,  the  subjects  of  examination  beinff  English, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Latin,  Greek,  Frencn  and  Ger^ 
man— not  more  than  four  subjects  to  be  taken,  of 
which  English  must  be  one.  Tenable  for  8  years  at 
a  Secondary  School  or  Higher  Grade  Department 
approved  b^  the  Committee,  and  may  be  prolonged 
for  an  additional  year  in  respect  of  not  more  than 
three  pupils  in  any  one  year. 

(c)  Special  Bursaries— not  more  than  three  in  any  one 
year— may  be  given  to  Candidates  from  Elementary 
Schools  who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  University 
Competition  for  Bursaries 550    q    c 

y.  Expenses  of  Committee 150    o    ( 

Grants  for  technical  education : —  £ 

I.  Local  technical  classes .  40o 

II.  Subjects  for  women •  .  ^go 

III.  Fishery *-        .       .  .  loo 

IV.  Training  of  teachers 150 

V.  Contingencies        -       -                .       -       -        .  .  175 

VI.  Expenses       r       r       r 175 

.i,aoo 
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SBOOVDART   BDUOATION.  989 

Abotll  Oouiranr. 
GrmUfor  year  ended  3l8t  March  1906  «  988/.  IQs.  lOd, 
Scheme  approved  on  22nd  Decenil)er  1905. 
Allocation  of  grant .'—  £    «•   d 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 40    O   0 

%,  One  Bnnary  of  15/.  for  each  of  the  seven  Districts  of 
the  County,  tenable  for  two  (or  three)  years  and  ooen  to 
pupils  under  14  years  of  age,  attending  schools  not 
pcurticipating  in  the  Committee's  Grants. 

3.  Three- tonrths  of  sum  available  after  payment  of  Bursaries 
and  Expenses  to  be  used  in  making  grants,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  250/.,  to  Campbeltown  Grammar  School, 
Dunoon  Grammar  School  and  Oban  High  School  in  pro- 
portion to,  but  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit 

on  the  working  of  the  Hi^er  Grade  Departments     -      600    0    0 

4.  One-fourth  of  funds  as  aforesaid  to  be  used  in  making 
Grants  to  certain  selected  Schools,  in  proportion  to,  but 
not  exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit  incurred  in 
giving  advanced  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  to 

)>upils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination 
Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code) 200    0    0 

Ayb  County. 
Grant /or  year  ended  31«<  March  1906  =  2,891/.  35.  4d, 
Contrtlntttons  by  local  authorities  =  2,428/.  2$.  Id. 
Scheme  approved  on  20th  August  1904. 

Allocation  oj  Orant  :^ 

1.  Payment  of  Fees  of  pupils  awarded  Free  Places  in  the  following  Schools: 

£ 

Namber  of  Free  Places.    Estimated  Amount. 

Ayr  Academy  -        ...  40  -  -  440 

Kilmarnock  Academy      -        -  40  -  90 

Irvine  Royal  Academy    -        -  32  -  -  192 

Beith,  Spier's  School        -        -  8  -  -  60 

Ardrossan  Academy        -        -  16  -  -  36 

2.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  :— 

Ayr  Academy 76 

Kilmarnock  Academy 426 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 247 

Ardrossan  Academy 167 

Beith,  Spier^s  Schools-Payment  of  the  whole  of 

the  deficiency,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  -       -  62 

3.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  : — 

£ 

Larffs  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -       -  60 

Beitn  Academy  - 103 

Dairy  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -        -        -  43 

Old  Cumnock  Public  School      -        -       -       -  129 
Maybole  Carrick  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 129 

Girvan  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -       -  129 

BaQantrae  Public  School 26  . 

4.  Bursaries  of  10/.  or  6/.,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  the  following 
schools : — 

)( amber  of  Bonarieft. 

^    ■■>    '■■■  >  O     ■       I     ..^ 

Ayr  Academy       -        -  -  12  -  -  24 

Kilmarnock  Academy  -  -  12  -  -  24 

Irvine  Royal  Academy  8  -  -  16 

Beith,  Spier's  School    -  -  4  -  -          8 

ArdroHtsan  Academy     -  •  4  -  •          8 

W^r'  3Y2.     . 
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550 
20 
15 
10 
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diO  SECOKDART   EDtPCATlOl?. 

'  sT.Bvmries  of  from  2^.  10s.  to  10^^  tenable  for  one  or  tnoir^   . 
years^  for  ooQ&ty  acholars  attending  Bohools  under  Head  a^ 
▼iz.  :—M.  allowed  for  Bursaries  at  each  school       •       -  140    0    0 

6.  Sum  set  aside  for  assistance  of  scholars  attending  Fee- 

paying  schools  100  .0    0 

7.  fixttenses  of  Committee  -100  'O'O 

8.  AUocatdonn^  frant  for  ieAnidal  i$milrm^iom,     JSeknntagh         .  .    v 

proved  on  I3th  January,  190S  :-*  r.  i. 

(1)  To  Higher.OfadeSehooifl<exeeplijBgKi]mariiOGlcAoad#B^    ; 
•  Capitation  Grant  of  1^  on  the  avenge  attandanoo  of 
pupils  from  the  rural  district,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  Capitation  Qrants  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  deficiency  -       -  -  -       -     ,  -  SfiQ    0   O 

(S)  Agricultural  Education  :— 

(a)  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
CoUege  .       -       .       - 

(b)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Fanners'  Classes 
{c)  Bursaries  tenable  at  the  Dairy  School 
(a)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Foresters'  Classes 

0    0 

(3)  Continuation  Classes. 

(a)  Qrants  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed  locally 

towards  Technical  Education  by  the  Town  Council 
to  Bmrgh  School  Boards  in  aid  of  Schemes  ol 
Technical  Instruction  as  outlined  in  Divisions  II. 
and  III.  of  the  CoBtimiation  Class  Code       -     •  -'«00    0    0 

(b)  draot  to  Parish  School  Boards  or  Local  Cbmmittees 

in  aid  of  approved  Schemes  of  Technical  Instruc-  . 

tion         - 30000 

(c)  Towards  Salaries  of  County  Lecturers  and  Assistants  200    0    0 

(4)  Special  Classes. 

(a)  Training  of  Teachers  (Art.  91  (d)  of  Scotch  Code)       -  100    0    6^ 
(6)  Short  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  not 
>                   suitable  for  registration  under  the  Continuation  .    < 

Class  Code 50    0    0 

(5)  Grants    towards    equipment  of   Technical  Schools  and 

CSasses 

i6)  Railwav  fares  of  Students  at  Technical  Classes 
7)  Prizee^for  promoting  original  work  and  desijgn  -       -       - 
.  (8)  (a)  Junior  Scfaolarsnips  (Art.  79  (a)  Continuation  Class 
Code)  of  ]0«.  to  Al,  (which  may  be  increased  to 
1/.  to  8/.)  open  to  pupils  in  rural  districts     -        -  250    0    0 
{b)  6  Senior  Scholarships  (Art.  79  (b)  of  Continuation 
Class  Code)  of  25/»  (which  may  be  increased  to  501,) 

tenable  for  three  years 150    0    0 

(e)  Scholarships  to  Teachers  for  residence  and    study 

abroad    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    50    9.  0 

(9)  Expenses  of  organisation,  etc. 350    0    0. 

Banff  County  J"^ 

Grant  far  year  ended  ZUi  Ma/rth  1906«856^.  5« 
ContrUmttons  by  local  imthoritte» « 48^.  Xbs.Bd. 
Secondary  SchcTfu  approved  on  17th  January,  1906, 
Technical  Scheme  aji^yroved  on  \^  T><&c^^^ 

A  llocation  of  groflit : — 

1.  (a)  Grants  to  Hi^er  Grade  Public  Schools :—        £  a.   d, 

Aberlour  Public  School  -        -  -  -      65  0    C 

Banff  Academy  Public  School  -  -  ^105  0    0 

Buckie  Public  School      -        -  -  -  ,   90  0  . 0 

Fordvce  Academy  Public  School  -  -  *190  0.0 

Keith  Public  School        -       -  -  -  '   95  0    0 

Mortlach  Public  School  -        -  -  -      65  0    0 


50 

0    0 

ttOO 

0    0 

50 

0    0 

:.^^1P._?  ^ 

*  These  paymenis  have   been  specially  Ranctioned  under  parn^pE  l^  4jb\^fif, 
the  Minat«  of  lOih  Jane,  1897.  j 
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>  r(6>Grtuita  of  amounta  ranging  from  10^.  to  46/.  to  11  other 

Plidblk  SehooiB      -       -       -       -*..;.       -'5m*'0-0 

,  N  B  — Atf  gttttrts  are  subject  to  the  condition.that  they  ab^If  *    : 
'in  iio  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on 
the  higher  department.  ' 

.:  2.  Expenses  of  Conunittee      -  -       -       .  -43'  0.0 

^eeAiitba/ «li|caiiOfi.--SiUMCOBtrifaiiited  by  t^^ 
and  Keith  (vis. :  37/.  19«.  Sd.  and  1^.  16».  Od.  respective^ 
to  be  hand«d  to  the  School  Boaivda  to  be  api^ied  towards 
Technical  Edueatioii  in  CoDtinuatiota  Ctasses  in  thoee  Burghs    48  16    8 

BS&WIGK  CoumT. 

Qfxint  far  j^retidedZUt  March  190Q=M01.  lit,  M. 
CinUr^nUioni  by  local  authorities  ^Q74l,  18i.  6d. 
Scheme  approved  on  21st  December  1906. 
AUooation  of  grarU  ;— 

1.  Expenses  of  ConmiitteQ  -    26    9    0 

-  2.  Grants  to  Secondary  Departments  in  :— 

Coldstream  Public  School *    60    0    0 

Lauder  „         „  ------    30    0    0 

3.  To  the'  School  Board  of  Duns  towards  the  cost  of  main- 

tainieg  tbe  Berwickshire  High  School  conditional  upon 
a  Bufflment  proportion  of  the  grant  being  devoted  to  pay- 
.  neait  of  students'  traveUing  expeDsea       ....  950    0    0 

4.  Grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 

of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture 60    0    0 

I         •     '  B0T«  OOUKTY. 

Qra^/or  year  ended  ZUt  March  190e=>39d/.  lOi.  lid.  ' 
Scheme  approved  on  30lh  January  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  .'^  £ 

1.' Expenses  of  Committee 16 

S.-  Six  Bursaries  of  16/.,  tenable  at  Rothesay  Academy,  by  scholars 
£HmiArran(4)aaaCumbrae(2) -       -    90 

3.  Grants  of  2/.  to  three  sdiolars  from  Kingarth  parish  attending- 

Bothesay  Academy  as  free  scholars  .       .       .       .      g 

4.  Fixed  Grant  to  Rothesay  Academy,  on  condition  that  certain 

free  sdiolarships  are  given *290 

Caithnbss  Couoty. 

Grant/or  yedr  ended  Zlai  March  1906»669/.  14s.  lid 
Contrihntions  by  local  authorities^  194/.  10«.  Id. 
Schdme  approved  on  ISth  January,  1906. 
Allocation  0/ grant  .^— 

L  Subsidies  to  central  schools,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  and  providea  the  gxaat  does  not  ex- 
ceed seven-eighths  of  the  defioten<^  upon  the 
working  of  the  Higher  Depaxtments,  vie. :  £  ^ 

Thurso   Miller  Institution   Higher  Grade 

Public  School -106 

Wick  Pulteneytown  Academy  Higher  Grade 

Public^hool 100 

Lybster  Midler  Grade  Public  School  -       -    90    , 
.  Castleto^m  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -    60 
EffikirkPubHc  School"         -       -       -       -    60 
Keiss  „  -        -       -       -    60  . 

*  *  This  payment  has  heei?  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  of  the 
Mimtte^  10th  Jane,  1897. 
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n.  Bursaries :—       , 

(a.)  Five  Bursaries  of  5l.  open  to  scholars  under  15  atten^ng  (a) 

*     the  Central  Schools  mentioned  under  Head'I^  or  (b)  me 

Non-Oentral  Schools  in  the  Burshs  of  Wick  and  Thnrso,  or 

within  two  miles  of  thefie  Burghs,  for  two  years  at  Ceptcal 

Schools,  to  be  increased  to  10^.  when  pajf^ils  leaVe  their 

homes  to  attend  such  a  school.      Not   more  than  two 

Bursaries  to  be  awarded  in  any  one  school,  though  power 

is  reserved  to  increase  the  number  to  any  school  under 

certain  circumstances. 

(b.)  Three  Bursaries  of  10^.,  and  three  of  11. 10«.,  tenable  fbi^  two 

years,  at  Central  Schools,  open  to  all   pupils  under  13, 

except  those  attending  schools  mentioned  under  Hdad  II  (a). 

Not  more  than  one  Bursary  of  each  value  to  be  awaided  in 

any  one  school. 

(c)  One  Bursary  of    10^.,   tenable    for  two  years,  open  to  all 

scholai-s   under  15  who  have  received  their  Ellementaty 

Education   in  the  County  until  they  reached  the  age  of 

13  in  schools  in  the  county  other  than  those  enumerfited 

under  Head  II  (a)  and  are  at  the  date  of  Examination 

attending  the  enumerated  schools. 

m.  Premiums  of  2/.  to  Headmasters  of  Non-Central  Schools  for  each 

candidate  from  their  Schools  obtaining  a  Bursary  under  Head  11. 

(6),  and  thereafter  attending  a  CentralSchool  for  at  least  one  year. 

£    s.   d. 
IV.  Grants  to  defray  expenses  of  Fishermen  resident  in  the 
County  attending  demonstrations  by  the  Scientific  Staff 
of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  at  the  Marine  Labora- 
tory, Bay  of  Nigg,  Aberdeenshire 30    0    0 

v.  Grants  of  10/.  each  towards  the  expenses  of  equipment  of 
Laboratories  in  Castletown,  Halkurk,  Lybster,  and  Keiss 

Schools      -        -       -        - 40    0    0 

;     VI.  Expenses  of  Committee. 

Clackmannan  County, 
Grant /yr  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906=588/.  17«.  11^1 
ContrtbiUton9  by  local  anthoritte8=l4l.  6«.  4d, 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  December  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant : —  £     r.  rf. 

"    Expenses  of  Committee  -      21    5  10 

Fixed  subsidy  to  Dollar  Institution   -  •       -    120   ^    0 

...Fixed  subsidies  to  secondary  departments  at  :-^ 

Alva 100    0    0 

Tillicoultry  -        -        - 85    0    0 

Alloa(Burgh) ♦230    0.   0 

Dumbarton  County. 
Grant  Jor  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906=  1,410^  Zs,  \Qd 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  January  1904.  \ 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Granti  to  Hiaher  Departments  in  :—  £  £ 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School -       -    lOOS 

Row,  Helensburgh,  Hermitage  „  '  •       ^<  <  100 

Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy  „  .       ..  ^  lOO 

Old  Kilpatrick.  Clydebank  „         -       -       -  - 100 

NewKiJpatrick  „         ^       -       -    100 

Lenzie  Academy  „  -       -       -     80 

Luss  Public  School 10 

Cumbernauld  Public  School  -       -       -       -  '  •      lOj 

2.  Capitation   grants  to   the   above-named    schools    on    the   average 

attendance  of  Scholars,  resident  in  the  county,  who  have  satisfied  »e 

*  This  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paraeraidi.  10  (6)  of  tHe 
Minnteof  10th  Jnne,  1897.  w       *^ 


600 
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requirements  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  and  9Atend<  the 
8econ4Af7  Department,  viz.  :— 

1/.  for  1st  year  in  attendAnce. 

1^.  10«.  for  2nd  year  in  attendance, 

2/.  for  3rd  year  in  attendance. 

3.  iScholarshtps^  24  at  5/^  tenable  for  throe  years  at  the  above-named 

central  schools,  excluding  Luss  and  Cumbernauld  Public  Schools  ; 
these  scholarships  are  to  be  offered  for  competition  amongst  scholars 
in  attendance  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  any  of  the  State-aided 
schools  in  the  County. 

4.  A  Giant  of  £1  to  the  Head  Master  of  any  State-aide4  school,  other 

than  those  mentioned  above,  in  respect  of  each  punil  who  gains 
50  per  cent  of  marks  at  the  Bursary  Competition,  ana  completes  a 
1st  year^  course  in  one  of  the  central  schools. 

Dumfries  County. 
Grtmt/or  year  ^ndedZUt  March  1906=970/.  16^1.  Id 
Oouiribvidoni  by  loerU  wuihortties^lfiZM,  \3a,  4d. 
Stihenu  approved  on  )2th  March,  1906. 
Allocation,  of  grant : — 

A.  Annual  grants  to  ^^ Selected  Schools**  viz. :— Dumfries  Academy, 
Wallace  Hall  Academy,  Annan  Academy,  Dryfesdale  Publio  ^cboo], 
Langholm  Academy  and  Moffat  Academy. 

(1.)  Fixed  grant  to  Dumfries  Academy      -----    ?co 
(2.)  Grants  in  proportion  to  population  and  valuation 

of  districts  served -       .        -  ♦^oo 

(3.)  Grants    in    proportion    to    the  average    attendance    of 

scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code    ^    -    600 

B.  Apparatus  grants  to  the  "Selected  Schools"  mentioned  under  . 

head  A.         •       - -    100 

C.  Building  grant   on  certain  conditions  to  Wallace  Hall  Academy 

(balance  of  225/.) 

D.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  at  Selected  Schools,  viz. : — 

Two  Bursaries  of  15/^  four  of  12/.  lOs.,  and  six  of  10/.  (or  such  other 
number  and  ot  such  value  as  the  Committee  mav  determine)  ^ 
tenable  for  three  years  by  children  under  L3  years  of  age  who  live 
more  than  three  mil ej»  from  the  nearest  "  selected  school." 

Twolve  free  scholarships  of  2/.  tenable  under  similar  conditions  by 
■    children  living  less  than  three  miles  from  a  "  selected  schooL" 

C  Advanced  Bwsaries  and  Free  Scholarships  at  DvHnfirim  headway. 

Two  Bursaries  of  20/.,  and  four  of  15/.,  (or  such  other  number  and 
of  such  value  as  the  Committee  may  determine)  tenable  for  two 
years  by  children  who  reside  more  than  three  miles  from 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Six  free  scholarships  of  5/.,  tenable^  under  similar  conditipns^for  two 
years  by  children  who  reside  le^  than  three  miles. from  Dumfries 
Academy. 

£ 
P.  Orani  to  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     -        -        -    200 

G.  Bursaries  dfcc,  tenable  at  the  West  of  Scotland  AgricultwxU  College, 
One  Ikursary  of  £25  (and  such  other  number  of  Bursaries,  and  of  such 
value  as  the  (committee  may  detennine),  tenable  for  two  years, 
and  three  of  £5  each,  tenable  for  one  year. 
Allowances  of  2«.  6d.  a  day,  with  class  fees  and  return 
railway  fare,  to  Students  attending  Dairy  Classes 
H.  A  sum,  to  De  determined  by  the  Committee,  may  be  expended  in 
eontributing  towards  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  blind. 
Agricultural  experiments,   instruction  in  agriculture,  bee-        £ 
keeping,  &c. 50^ 

*  These  payments  have  heen  specially  sanotloned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  4il  tJio 
Minute  of  lOth  June,  1897.  ^  , 
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K.  ClaHHcw  for  the  further  iastniotioii  ol  teadwggy  and 
traTelling  expenses. 

L.  Expenses  o/CommdU0e £125     0    0 

DUNDKB  BUBGH. 

Qnmtfat  year  ended  ZUt  Marek  190S«  If^lU,  17i.  Qd 
Scheme  approved  on  Slat  Janoary  1902. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

After  providing  for  the  Committee's  expex^ses,  the  said  avuoont  to  be 
divided  as-foUows  :— 

Dundee  High  School,  one-half. 

*The  School  Board  of  the  Bnrgh  of  Dundee  for  their  Harris 
Academy^  and  Morgan  Academy  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
the  remaining  one-half. 

The  ffrants  are    conditional  upon  the  establishment  of   certain    free 


tie  ffnmt 
ilarships. 


scho] 

Edinbubgh  City. 

Ghunt  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906 = 3,568/.  109.  bd. 
Scheme  approved  on  18th  December,  1902. 
AUoeation  of  grant  :— 
Oramte  to  higher  does  schools  conditional  upon  the  establishment  of  free 
scholarships  :— 

School,       *       No,  of  Free  Scholarships,  Amount  qf  Grant. 

£  s,  d. 

Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  40(forbo7s)  -  850  0  O 

Edinburgh  Ladies' College    -  52  (for  girls)  -  650  0  0 
Edinburgh.  George  Watson's 

College  for  Boys         -       -  24  (for  boys)  -  jWO  O  O 
Edinburgh,  George  Watson's 

Ck)Uege  for  Girls         -       -  28  (for  girls)  -  860  0  0 
Edinburgh,  Daniel  Stewart's 

'     CoUege       ....  24  (for  boys)  -  200  0  0 

Total    -    -    -    168  2,250    0    0 

Schi^arahips  of  5/.  tenable  for  four  years  at  Heriof s  Hospital  School 
-200/. 

A  sum  of  945/.  towards  the  sahuries  of  teachers  and  towarde  providing 
books  and  apparatus  in  H^her  Grade  Departments,  viz.  :— 

Edinburgh  School  Board                  ....  635 

Governors  of  Gillespie's  School         -       -       -       .  •aio 

Managers  of  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  School      -  50 

Managers  of  United  Free  Church  School         -       -  50 

945 

EdINBUEQE  OOITOTY. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«e  March  1906^1,192/.  Vts,  td. 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  January  1906. 
AUoeation  of  grant : — 

Expenses  of  Committee = 70/. 

I         I   ■ .       . M«  ■t-.j  ■■■.-...■■■■,,» ^  *  I 

*  These  payments  have  beeu  ipeoially  sanotioiied  iimter  paragraph  10  (M  of  the 
MiMteol  104  Jane,  1897. 
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OranU  to  Mi^ki^  Gmde  SehooU:-*- 
West  Calder,     ) 
Penicuik, 

^5^  at70te.di-42«. 

JtudperGzeen, 

MnaselburffL    j 
An  extra  Qrani  of  5«.  to  ea^  Boaid  expendiiig  I5k  of  its  grant  in 
paving  the  travelling  expenses  to  Higher  Giaae  Schools  or  JDejpartoiMits  of 
Sdiolars^  not  being  School  Bursars,  qiialified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the 
Code. 

iiT.B. — ^All  grants  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certmed  deficiency  on  the  higher  depaitment 
Bumariei  .•— 

18/Se6ao^.0ur«irM<of  3/.  for  the  first,  7^.  10a  for  the  second,  £  $,  d, 
and  15^.  for  the  third  year,  with  travelling  expenses,  for 
three  years,  tenable  at  a  Hi^er  Grade  Schod,  and 
awarded  by  competitive  examination  amongst  children 
under  13*  years  of  a^e  in  attendance  at  State- 
aided  schools  who  have  satisfied  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  -  -  •  136  0  0 
5  Ctmnty  Bwrvuriu  of  SSOf ..  with  travelling  expenses,  for  two 
{or  three)  years  awarded  on  the  basis  of  marks  obtained 
at  the  leaving  certificate  examination,  tenable  at  higher 

class  schools      -       -       - 250    0    0 

Travelling  Expemes  of  Bursars  (as  above)  -       *       »        -      60    O    0 
Capitation  grants  of  15«.,  10<.  sjid  bs.  to  Head  Teachers  of  Elementiuy 
Schools  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code» 
transferred  to,  and  remaining  for  one  session  at.  Higher  Grade  Schools  or 
Higher  Departments. 

Elgin  County. 

Gmni  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906»672^  12«.  lOd. 
ConirHmUons  by  local  atUhorities^^M.  150.  3d 
SchcMC  approved  on  29th  December  1905. 
AUoetBtian  ofgrafU : — 

1.  Direct  eubndiee  to  the  foUowuup  sdiools,   the  grants  to  the  four 

centres  first  named  being  made  on  condition  that  free  secondary 
education  is  given  to  children  who  obtain  grants  under  head  2, 
vit.:— 

£    8.    d. 

Elgin  Academy 285    0    0 

Mime's  Institution,  Fochabers 40    0    0 

Forres  Public  School                  -        -               -       •      50    0    0 
Grantown  Public  School 50    0    0 

2.  <a.)  Free  raUtoay  tickets  and  grcmte  of  5/.  to  a  certain  number  of 

childreiL  in  specified  parishes,  who,  being  under  14  years  of  age 
are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  to  attend  the 
nearest  central  school  for  secondary  education,  or  the  money 
value  of  such  tickets  towards  cost  of  boarding  at  the  centre. 
(b.)  Two  Bursaries  of  20/.  and  five  of  10/.  for  children  in  certain 
specified  parishes,  and  .wo  Bursaries  of  10/.  for  other  pupils 
in  outlying  districts  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

3.  Ghrantsfor  technical  education . — 

(a.)  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Elgin        -        -        -  80 

Milne's  Institution,  Fochabers 20 

Grantown  Public  School  -  -----  20 

Forres  rublic  School 20 


£140 


*  Scholars  over  13  year^  of  a^e  pre^euily  preparing  at  Higher  Grade  Schools 
tor  School  BaraarieA  in  »ntioi{Mitioii  of  eontmuAnee  of  conditions  of  former 
schemefl  shall  receive  Bursariev  if  among  the  first  four  sacceasful  candidates. 
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(6.)  One  Bursary  of  20^.  tenable  at  some  technical  school  or  caB^e« 

(c.)  Grants  for  Laundry-work  and  Cookery  =»  80/. 

(d.)  For  teachers*  classes  under  Art.  91  (d)  of  the  Code=4W. 

(e.)  Grants  to  assist  teachers  in  attending  Vaoaiioa  Couraeq  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  terms  of  Article  91  (d)^M^ 

(f.)  Grants  for  pupils  in  attendance  at  Navigation  Classes,  on  the 
sul^ect  being  favouiubly  reported  on  by  His  Majesty's  iBspectorwilO/. 

(^.)  Grants  to  enable  fishermen  to  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  Marine  Station,  Bay  of  Nigg,  Aberdeen,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotlanda20/. 

Fins  CotTNTY. 
Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  Mareh  1906  «  2,524/.  7s.  ^. 
Scheme  approved  on  23rd  December  190S. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  ."— 

(a.)  Direct  subsidies  to—  £  £ 

Cupar  Bell  Barter  School 120>| 

Dunfermline  Hirfi  School 120 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 120  )=  600 

St  Andrews  Madras  College 120  | 

AjMtrather  Waid  Academy 120j 

(b.)  Capitation  grants  to  each  of  these  schools  of  5/.  for  free  scholars  (not 
exceeding  24  in  number^  who  have  previously  attended  for  three 
years  at  a  State-aided  school,  and  propose  to  follow  the  fall  curri- 
culum of  a  secondary  education. 
[The  free  scholars  are  selected  by  o(»i>pefcitiva  exaninatien.]' 

Bursaries:  - 

Two  Bursaries  of  10/.  in  connexion  with  each  of  the  five  above-named 
schools,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  awarded  alter  competitive 
examination  amongst  children  living  three  or  more  mile^  from  a 
secondary  school. 

Grants  of  5/.  to  10/.  to  each  of  not  more  than  10  scholars  who  have  , 
previously  attended  a  State-aided  School  for  three  years  and  who  ' 
propose  to  follow  the  full  curriculum  of  a  Secondarjr  Education,  but 
whose  residence  is  at  such  distance  from  a  higher  class  school  as  to 
prevent  advantage  being  taken  of  the  free  scholarships  provided  above. 

jExtra  grants  for  strengthening  school  staff  to  : — 
Dunfermline  High  Schoof  60/. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School,  40/. 

(A  further  grant  of  40/.  will  be  given  to  Dunfermline  High  School  if  the 
funds  permit) 

Glints  to  the  following  nine  schools :— Burntisland,  FerryportK>n-Craig, 
Newport,  Leslie,  Markinch,  Newbuxgh,  Leven,  Tulliallan 
and  Kincardine,  and  Buckhaven. 

(a.)  Direct  subsidy  of  70/.  to  each  for  teachers'  salaries. 

(b.)  Further  grants  of  26/.  or  10/,  according  to  whether  secondary  in- 
struction is  good  or  fair. 

Grant  to  Falkland  Public  School,  of  25/.  or  10/.  according  to  whether 
the  secondary  instruction  is  good  or  fair. 

Expenses  of  Committee^  70/. 

FoBFAE  County, 
Grant  for  year  ended  9lst  March  1906  =  1,505/.  9«.  4d, 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  December  1903,  {^  T 
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dlkectUon  ofgrani  ;— 
L  OranU  to  higher  eku&  public  tchools^  viz. — 

Arbroath  High  School, 

Brechin  Hku  School, 

Forfar  Academy, 

Montrose  Academy,  as  follows  :— 

Annual  grant  to  each  of  260/.  »  1.000/. 
on  condition  that  at  least  25  free  scholarships  are  provided  in  each 
school  for  children  requiring  aid  for  higher  education. 

IL  GrwU*  to  Higher  Orade  departmenU  ih  Brou^ty  Ferry  Grove 
Academy  and  Kirriemuir  Webster^s  Seminary  :-- 

1.  Annual  grant  of  80/.  each  =  160/. 

2.  Capitation  grants  of  15«.  per  pupU  in  the  first  year's .  course ; 
1/.  10«.  m  the  second  year's,  and  2/.  10«.  in  the  third  year's  course  on 
condition  that  at  least  one  free  scholarship  is  provided  in  each  sdiool 
for  every  10/.  of  grant  received  from  the  Committee.  But  no  school 
shall  receive  more  than  230/.  in  all,  or  100/.  for  each  graduate  employed 
in  the  higher  grade  department. 

in.  To  recoatUsed  central  schools  situated  four  miles  or  more  £rom  schools 
aided  under  heads  I.  or  11.,  grants  of  25/.  in  addition  to  capitation 
'  ...grants  as  specified  under  head  II.    But  total  grant  to  any  school  must 
not  exceed  60/. 

IV.  Capitation  grants  to  other  State-aided  da^  schools  in  the  county,  of 
l/«  for  each  scholar  who  satisfies  His  M%|e»ty'8  Inapeotov  in  t^rms 
of  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  who  completes  a  first  year's  course  in 
a  school  or  department  rtscognised  under  Chapter  IX  of  the  Code  or  in 
a  higher  class  school. 

y.  ExpenM€S  of  CcintMiitee^  'not  exceedimg  40/. 

.     .  Glasgow  Buegh. 

er^Mi  for  year  ended  3lst  March  1906»6,82d/.  Is.  Od 
Scheme  approved  on  15th  February  1906 
Allocation  of  grant  .^ — 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  and  secondary  departments  of  State-nided 
schoolsj  conditional  upon  provision  of  free  scholarships  for  specified 
numbers  of  scholars  wno  have  previously  attended  Stotenuded  schools 
in  the  school  board  district  of  Glasgow,  viz,  :— 

£ 

Glasgow  High  School  (boys)       -       -   60  free  scholarships    1,600 

,,       High  School  for  Girls    -        -   60        „  „  880 

Hutchesons'  Grammar  Schools   -       -\  ^  rj^ 

(boys  and  girls  jointly)/ ^       »  "  ^^^ 

Allan  Glen's  School  (boys)  -        -        -    42       „  „  600 

250 


30  free  scholarship 
in  the  four  schools  " 


♦250 

100 

80 


St  Aloysius'  College  (boys)  - 

Secondary  departments  in : 

'  ^t  Mungo^  Academy  (boys) 

Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis'  School  (girls) 

Convent  School^  GamethiU  (girls)        -  j 

OovanDowanhillPractisiiiglLC.         -  \9/\  t^^  ^\,^u^i.;^„  "     or 
Miod  (girls)  j^  ™®  *^^'*^*bip8        25 

Provanside  Public  School  \ 

JohnStveet 

^  (boys  and  girls)  150  free  scho]ar8hips^l,950 


Kent  Bbad' 

Whitebill 

Woodside 


99 

91 


6,335 


*  These  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  mider  paragraph  10  lb)  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897.  r-    d    r        ^, 
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Grant  to  ichool  board  Jar  higher  imtrwiiwn  in  €atUimn(Ui<m4^<iism^*M)L 
GUugow  Aihenmm  Commercial  CoUegemmlM,  ".  ^  / 

EapeniCBo/C^miiUeeandCQniingeneiei'^^lM.Ui.'lOiL   . 


QovAN  Pakibh. 

Grant /or  year  ended  ZUi  Marek  190a»S,40tf.  16«.  M. 

Scheme  approved  on  5th  January  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant  .•^— 
Orante  to  secondary  departments  in  the  following  achook  :-- 

Strathbungo  Public  School *a35 

Fairfield  Public  School -       •  "»3J5 

Albert  Road  Public  School •  *33^. 

Bellahouston  Academy  Public  School  -  ....  4375 

Hamilton  Crescent  Public  School -  *175 

Billhead  School -       -  *ew 

2,379 

These  nants  are  given  on  condition  UuX  240  free  places  atfe  provided  in 
'our  uist-mentioned  schools,  the  first  two  being  free  sdioois. 

Qrant  to  enable  Boman  CSathoMc  Scholars   to  attend  £    $.  '  d 

certain  specified  Secondary  Schools  and  Departments  *  140    0    0 

Grant  for  supply  of  books  to  free  scholars      -        -       -  175    6    0 

Grant   for  promoting    h^er  instruction   nx   Classes 

under  the  Continuation  Class  Code     -               -     .  -  *120    0    0 

Expenses  of  Coomiittee  -               .       -       -       -       -  40    0   0 


Haddinotok  County 

Grant  for  yeair  ended  Zlet  March  19()6»610;.  IZe,  6d. 
Contributione  by  local  cbuthoritiee^eol.  2$.  Od. 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  February  1905. 

Allocation  of  gra/nt : — 

(1)  Grants  to  higher  date  schools  and  to  higher  grade  departments  of 
Stdte^ided  Schools  :— 

£  s.  d/ 

North  Berwick  High  School 100  0  0 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 100  0  0 

Dunbar  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -       -  40  0  0 . 

(2)  For  School  Bursaries ;— (a)  Bursaries  of  U,  for  three  years  (and  if 
funds  permit  payment  towards  travelling  expenses)  to  scholars  who, 
after  gaining  the  merit  oertifieate  or  being  authorised  for  enrolment . 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  at  any  State-aided. School, 
other  than  that  in  receipt  of  a  slump  grant,  attend  a 'Higher  Cla^ 
Public  School,  or  a  School  with  an  approved  High^  Department  iix 
the  County,    £810. 

*  These  payments  have  been  speoialty  tonotioned  under  paragraph  10  (bU 
ol  (he Mi&n^ of  10th  Jane,  1897.  .  ^  ^^- 
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'  (B)  O^ipitatibn  arants  of  1/.  to  schools  which  do  not  receive  other  aid 
ondOT  the  adieme,  for  each  scholar  who,  having  gained  a  Merit 
Certificate,  or  having  been  authorised  for  enrolment  in  terms  of 
Article  29  (d  the  ficoAoh  Code  at  such  school,  receives  instruction  for 
at  least  one  year  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  or  in  a  schoo/ 
with  an  approved  higher  department,  30^. 

Expenses  of  Committee  ~  30/.. 

Technical  Education : — 

To  North  Berwick.  Ifigh  School  for   apparatus  for       £    «.  d. 
physical  laboratory  and  teachers'  salaries  (iaduding 
sum  voted  last  year  and  interest)       ...  172  11    6 

Invb£NB88  County. 

Grant /or  year  ended  81«f  March  1906= 1,156/.  14«.  5(2. 
ContrilnUions  by  local  authorities  ^Z2i^.  Zs.  5d. 
Sobfme  approved  on  29th  January  1906. 
Atteiaticn  of  grant  .^— 

.  Mnrsaries  and  Special  Subsidies : — 

f.  District  Bursaries.— (a.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  15/.,  one  to  each  county 

"  district  and  two  additional  to  the  Skve  District,  tenable  for  three  or 

'    '      more  years  at  certain  specified  Schools  :  where  attendance  does  not 

Involve  con^nuous  residence  from  home,  only  one-half  of  the  said 

i    aiua'iprill  be  payable.    Competitors  munt  be  not  less  than  twelve  or 

more  than  firteen  years  of  age. 

ib)  Fivet  special  Borsaries  of  15/.,  irrespective  of  districts,  tenable  for 
.three  or  DMwejeaEs. 

^'         Note.— A  premium  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher,  of  U« 

.  ,        for  each  successful  competitor  for  a  Bursary,  and 

will  be  increased  byl/.  for  each  of  two  Secondary 

specific  subjects  in  which  the  successful  Bursar 

shows  satisfactory  grounding. 

IL  Centre  Bursaries.  —100/.  will  be  allotted  in  yearly  Bursaries  not  ex- 
ceeding 5/.  to  pupils  not  holding  Bursaries  under  head  I. 

III.  Special  fixed  inclusive  subsidies  to : — 

£ 


Inverness  Royal  Academy 
Kingussie  Public  School  - 
Portree  Public  School 
Fort  William  Public  School     - 
Glen-Urquhart  Public  School  - 


100 
50 
50 
50 
50 


These  subsidies  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  education  for 
County  pupils  or  Bursars  under  this  schen^e. 

C  Eigfenses  of  the  Committee  =  60/. 

The  Scheme  for  Technical  Education  is  suspended  for  the  year  ending 
1 5th  May,  1907,  except  as  follows  :— 

i.  Burs^es  awarded  under  previous  Schemes. 

2.  A  grant  of  £50  to  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
CpUefij^  . 
t.  Further  instruction  of  rural  teachers  ^Art.  91  (d>  of  the  Code). 

4.  Special  Qrant  pf  7d/.  to  Burgh  School  Board,  for  the  High  School,  on 
condition  that  the  School,  with  its  Technical  and  Science  Staff  and  equip- 
ment, be  available  to  County  Pupils  or  Teachers. 

5.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  subeidisa  with  the 
Depurtmenr s  sanction,  any  other  recognised  l9«iich  ci  Technical  Education 
from  anv  probable  balance  of  the  fund  within  the  currency  of  this  Scheme. 
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KiNCABDINS  COUNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1908  -  634^  Idf.  Ad. 
CaiUribuiWM  by  heal  autharitiee  »  272^.  19«.  Gel. 
Scheme  approved  on  24th  December  1908. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Grant  to  higher  clois  school  :— 

Stoneliayen,  Mackie  Academy  ^  %10L  condittonally  upon  the  pcovudon 
of  certain  free  places. 

II.  Grant  for  maintenance  of  secondary  department  at  Banchory-Teman 

Central  Public  School  =  70/. 

III.  Twenty  free  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  7/.  (with  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  in  some  cases  for  travelling  or  boardu^X  tenabla 
for  one  year  at  higher  class  schools  or  the  secondanr  department  at 
Banchory-Teman  or  in  the  Practising  School  attached  to  either  of 
the  Training  (Colleges  at  Aberdeen  by  scholars  under  13,  qualified 
under  Article  29  of  the  Ckxle,  who  have  attended  a  public  or  State- 
aided  School  in  the  County  and  who  reside  more  than  3  miles  from 
l^e  schools  receiving  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  =»  1401. 

IV.  Grants  to  School  Boards  or  Mainagers  of  State-aided  Schools  in  the 
case  of  Schools  not  in  receipt  of  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  in  respect  of 
Scholars  transferred  to  more  advanced  Schools  or  Departments,  15<.  per 
head,  payable  to  the  teaching  staff. 

V.  Grants  for  Technical  Education : — 

(1.)  Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy 160 

(2.)  Banchory-Teman,  Central  Public  School  -        -      15 

(3.)  Montrose  Academy 20 

(4.)  Teachers' classes  under  Art.  91  {d)  of  the  Code,  and  grants 

to  Teachers  attending  Technical  Classes  not  exceeding    100 

(5.)  Capitation  grants  to  technical  classes,  in  schools  not  other- 
wise in  receipt  of  Grants  under  head  V.  in  terms  of  the 
Continuation  Class  Code  or  otherwise,  under  certain 
conditions  and  within  certain  limits,  of  3«.  4d  for 
theoretical  and  Qs.  Sd.  for  practical  ins^ction  per  pupil 
per  hour  per  week  for  a  minimum  session  of  15  weeks. 

[The  Committee  have  intimated  that  lack  of  funds  will 
prevent  payment  under  this  section.] 

The  expenses  of  the  Committee  to  be  met  from  the  balance. 


KiNBoes  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31st  March  190«=270/.  15«.  7d. 
Scheme  approved  on  let  FebmBoyl&d^ 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

So  far  as  funds  permit  free  scholarships  at  Dollar  Instituticm^  for  not 
more  than  4  years  (with  travelling  expenses),  will  be  provided  for  scholars 
who  are  qualified  for  enrolment  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  or 
possess  an  equivalent  qualification  leeognised  by  the  Scotch  Educatioa 
Department    Selection  will  be  h/y  examinaliion  if  necessary. 
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KiBKCUDBRIOHT  CoUNTY. 

Oram  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906  =  619/.  13«.  3d. 
ContrUmtionB  by  local  authoritien  *=  321/.  2».  4d. 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  FelNraafy  1903. 
AUoeation  of  grant  ;— 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  under  certain  conditions,  viz.: — 

£         £ 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  (12  free  places)    -        -        -    200] 
Dumfries  Academy  (8  free  places)       -        -       -        -      90 1     ^^^ 
£iiHrt  and  Douglas  High  Schools],.  ,_    ,_    .  .A    ^ 

Newton  Stewart  -        -        .  K4  free  places}  45J 

(The  free  places  are  to  be  awarded  to  children  of  not  more  than 
years  of  age  who  live  within  4  miles  of  the  School.) 

Qrants  to  higher  grade  departments  at  :— 

£  £ 

Castle  Douglas  Public  School 90\  ,<w. 

Dalbeattie  „         „ 90/  ^^ 

OremUfot  Technical  Education  to  :-*- 

£    s.   d. 

Kirkendbright  Academy 60    0    0 

Castle  Dongas  Public  School 70    0    o 

Dalbeattie  Public  School  70    0    0 

School  Board  of  Kirkcudbright  Burgh  (for  technical  or 

science  instruction) 2612 

School    Board   of  Castle   Douglas  (for    technical  or 

science  instruction) -20    00 

Dumfries  Academy 10    00 

Btvrsaries ;— 14  Bursaries  of  16/.,  tenable  for  4  years,  and  open  to  pupils, 
not  more  than  13  years  of  age,  who  live  more  than  4  miles  from  any  ol 
the  above-named  schools. 

Expenses  of  Committee  =  40/. 

Lanaiik  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906  =  5,333/.  6«.  2d, 

Scheme  approved  on  24th  December  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

£ 
(a.)  Expenees  of  Ccmnuttee  ....  -150 

(6.)  Grant  to  Hamilton  Academy 660 

(c.)  Capitation  grants  of  2/.  10».  on  the  average  attendance 
of  pupils  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Article 
29  of  the  Code,  to  19  selected  Higher  Grade  Schools 
situated  at  suitable  Centres  throughout  the  County. 

Estimated  at        -        -        - 3,633 

In  schools  where  fees  are  charged,  one  free  place  must  be  provided  for  each 

10/.  of  Grant  obtained.    In  no  case  will  the  Committee's  grant  exceed 

three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  School  accounts. 

(c/.)  Grants  of  2/.  to  teachers  of  other  than  Central  Schools     £ 
in  respect  of  each  pupil  who  g^ins  the  Merit  Certificate 
or  passes  the  ouahf ying  examination  and  is  transferred 
to  an  approved  Secondary  Department        ...    qqo 

(i.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  10/.  for  Upper  Ward,  ten  of  6/.  for 
'  Middle  Ward,  and  ten  of  6/.  for  Lower  Ward,  tenable 
for  two  or  more  years  at  Central  Schools  by  scholars 
fvom  parishes  that  have  no  Central  School.  The  10/. 
Bursaries  will  be  inci'eased  to  12/.  lOt.  in  the  second 
and  to  15/.  in  the  third  year :  the  5/.  Bursaries  to 
7/  10«.  in  the  second  and  to  10/.  in  the  third  year       •    200 
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if,)  Fonr  15/.  BaiBariee  tenable  for  two  years  at  Hamilton       £ 
Academy,  hy  scholars  who  have  completed  two  years 
of  advanced  instmctioB  in  other  Scfaoohi     •       •       •     IK) 

{g.)  Payments  to  lecond  and  third  year  BorMfi   •  -    MO 


LdOTH  BUROH. 

Grant  far  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906*1,022/.  lOi.  ad. 

Scheme  approved  on  2nd  January,  1906. 

AUocaticn  ofgramt  :— 

Subsidies  to  eeeandary  deparimkefUs  in— 

£         £  «.  A 
Trinity  Academy  (formerly  Craighall  Road  Public 

School) m^\  -J.,  ..  ^ 

LeithAcademv ♦476/™  ^  ^ 

^tcraartM  at  the  above-named  schools        ....     224  0  0 
Orant  to  eveiUng  ediool.    For  Bursaries  and  maintenance  of 

Leith  Technical  College ♦100  O  0 

Expenses  of  Committee 46  10  3 

LiNUTHQow  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906=90fi/.  14*.  Ad, 
Contrilmiions  by  local  authorities ^89^.  2«.  %d. 
Secondary  Scheme  approvetl  on  2l8t  February,  1905. 
Technical  Scheme  approved  10th  January,  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Grants  to  higher  class  school  and  secondary  departments,  viz.  :— 

£        £ 

(a.)  To  Linlithgow  Academv  (higher  class  school)  -  200 

(6.)  To  Bathgate  Academy  (secondary  department)       -  100  (   ^^^^ 


„  Bo'nesa,  Anderson  Academy  (secondary  depart- 
ment)       100; 

(c.)  Further  grants  to  the  above-named  schools  directly  projiortioned 
to,  but  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of,  a  certified  deficiency  as 
shewn  by  the  school  accounts. 

B.  Payment  of  railway  fares  to  recognised  centre  schools  of  scholars 
qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  at  schools  two  or  more 
miles  from  such  centres. 

C.  Grants  to  the  teachers  in  schools  not  receiving  a  grant  under  head 
A.  of  1/.  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Artiae  29  of  tiie  Code, 
wno  is  transferred  to  and  remains  in  a  secondary  sdiool  or  depart- 
ment for  at  least  two  years. 

Technical  JSdueaHon, 

Special  Technical  Classes  :— 

(a)  Provision  of  Special  Classes  at  Bo'ness,  Linlithgow,  H<Lf.li^ji^ 
Broxburn,  Fauldhouse,  Torphichen,  Kirkliston  and  Blackndge, 
for  a  three  years'  course  or  otherwise  in  technical  subjects, 
students  to  be  allowed  their  railway  fares,  subject  to  certificates 
of  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory  progress. 


*  These 
Minute 


ie  payments  have  been  Bpeeiallv  naactioned  under  pavagmph  10  el  the 
of  lOth  June,  1897. 
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(b)  Proraion  ofSpoeial  Classes  for  Teacbors  at  Bo'noss,  and  BaUttstei 
in  the  siiDJect  of  Woodwork,  teacharo  to  ba  allowed  their  railway  fares, 
provided  they  attend  tiie  final  Examination* 

(c)  Panwntof  class  fees  mad  railway  fares  to  enable  students,  wfaohave 
attended  satisfactorily  the  Classes  referred  to  under  (a)  for  three  sessions, 
to  attend  classes  at  other  places  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  A  grant  of  100^.  to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture  to  carry  on  experiments  within  the  County,  and  to 
establish  classes  in  agricultural  subjects. 

Naibn  County. 
Gra$U  for  year  ended  ZUt  March,  1906-^9&21.  12i.  7d. 
Sehe^ie  approved  on  16th  January,  1904. 

Alloeation  of  grant : 

1.  .Unovefsily  Bursary  of  16/.  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  pupils  of 
Ifaim^  Boee^s  Academical  Inttitution, 

8.  Instalment  of  Bursary  of  90£.,  awarded  under  scheme  for  1901-1908 
tenable  for  four  years  at  a  Secondary  School. 

3.  The  ordinary  school  fees  at  Nairn  Rob^s  Academical  Institution  to  be 
paid  for  pupus  under  13  from  State-aided  Schools  who  have  qualified  in 
terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

4.  After  pavment  of  Committers  expenees  the  residue  of  the  grant  to  go  to 
Nairn,  noe^e  Academical  Institution,  under  certain  conoutions. 

Okknjsy  County. 

Qramitfw  yemr  ended  31««  ifarcA,1906«504l.  16«.  6(2. 

Scheme  approved  on  13th  November,  190B. 

Alloeation  of  grand  .*— 

1.  Expenus  of  Committee,  40/. 

8.  CawUUio(^  Qrami>s  of  3/.  on  the  average  attendance  in  the  Higher 
Grade  Departinants  of — 

£ 
Kirkwall  (Burgh)  Public  School  (total  grant  not  to  exceed  160) 
Strontoess  Public  School     -        (         „  „  90) 

3  (a).  Ten  Buraanes  of  3/.  tenable  for  two  years  at  a  Secondary  School, 
open  to  pupih  from  schools  other  than  those  mentioned  under  Head  2, 
^o  have  satisfied  His  Mtjesty's  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29  of 
the  Code,  and  axe  under  14. 

Q>\  five  Bursaries  of  12/.  open  to  pupils  under  16.  and  three  of  6/.  for 
pupils  residing  in  the  Parishes  of  Elrkwall  and  St.  Ola  and  Stromness, 
ttaahle  for  two  years  with  free  education  at  Kirkwall  or  Stromness 
Paklie  Schools. 

Pbbblks  County. 

Ch-amifor  year  ended  ZUt  March,  1906"-369;.  13«.  8dL 

Scheme  approved  on  83rd  November,  1897. 

Alloeation  of  grant  :-- 

To  higher  class  school,  viz. ;    . 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School,  360/. 

Payment.of  one  half  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  West  Linton  Public  School,  up  to  but  not  exceedmg  16/. 

The  remainder  to  be  held  over  for  the  Committers  expenses,  (fee,  and  any 
balance  remaining  in  hand  to  be  added  to  the  grant  to  Peebles  Burgh 
and  (bounty  High  School. 
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Fmrn  Oouhot. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1 906  =<»  1,516^.  19<.  2d 

Scheme  approved  on  11th  December,  190(V» 

Allocatton  of  grant  ;— 

(I.)  Qrants  to  higher  clou  schooU^  viz. : — 

(a.)  Direct  subsidies :—  £         £ 

Perth  Academy a0O\ 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution     -  .       .       -  ifo  *   ^ 

CrieflF,  Morrison's  Academy 160  ( 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School  -       -       -       -  100  / 

(5.)  Capitation  grant  of  not  more  than  1/.  on  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  above  schools  who  are  over  12  years  of  age. 
(The  grant  may   be   reduced   or  witiUield  u   efficiency  of 
secondary  instruction  is  unsatisfactory.) 

(2.)  Grants  to  higher  grade  departmente  in : — 

Aberfeldy  Public  School. 
Blairgowrie  Public  School. 
Alyth  Public  School. 
Coupar-Angus  Public  School. 
Pitlochry  Public  School,  viz.: — 

(a.)  Capitation  grants  of  2/.  on  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  are 
qualified  under  Article  29  of  the  (/ode. 

(3)  Five  bursaries  (one  for  each  county  district)  of  157.  tenable  for  three 

years  at  a  Higher  Class  School  or  Higher  Qrade  Department  to  be 
approved  by  the  Committee,  open  to  Scholars  under  12  who  are 
qualified  under  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  whose  resident  is 
more  than  three  miles  from  any  of  the  Schools  named  in  sections 
(1)  or  (2)  above. 

(4)  Grant  of  3/.  to  teacher  of  the  Elementary  School  in  which  bursar 

was  prepared. 

(5.)  A  sum  of  30/.  reserved  for  awarding  Qrants  and  BurrarieB  in  cases 
considered  by  Committee  to  be  deserving  of  exceptional  treatment 

(6.)  Expenses  of  Committee— M, 

Rbnfbew  Coukty. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=3,828/.  19#.  lOe/. 

Scheme  approved  on  3lst  January  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

GrarUs  to  higher  class  schools : —  £ 

Paisley  Qrammar  School  (on  condition  of  100  free  places^  -       700 
Greenock  Academy         (  „         „         „  KXi    „       „    )  -       6fiO 

Grant  (1)  for  free  places  in  higher  class  schools  in  Glasgow. 

for  scholars  from  the  parishes  of  Ea^lesham  ana  £ 
Meams,  and  that  part  of  the  County  which  lies  north 
of  the  River  Clyde  and  scholars  attending  Busbv 
Public  School  and  (2)  for  free  places '  in  Spier's 
School,  Beith,  for  scholars  from  ther  parishes  of 
Lochwinnoch,  Neilston,  and  Kilbarchan,  and  (^  for 
free  places  (not  exceeding  20)  for  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  in  secondary  schools  in  Glasgow,  not  exceed- 
ing 6/.  per  scholar  (about) 300 

The  free  places  ^ill  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination.  Roman 
Catholic  children  gaining  free  places  may  attend  at  Roman  Catholic 
Secondary  Departments  in  Paisley  or  Greenock,  and  will  receive 
travelling  expenses. 
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OfXMts  to  higher  depourtmmU  in  SULte-iiidM  achooU  of  three-fourths  of  a 
certified  deficiency,  bat  not  exceeding  the  folJowing  sums  : — 

£ 
tPaisley,  John  Neflson  Institution  (on  condition  that  20\   ^^^ 

free  places  are  provided) /   ^^ 

Greenock,  Holmscroft  Public  School     -       -       -       .      350* 
Cathcart,  Queen's  Park  Public  School  -        .        -        -      35o» 

Kihnacolm  Public  School 90 

Shawlands  Academy      - 200* 

Port  Glasgow,  Jean  Street  Public  School      -       -       -       90 
Renfrew  Burgh,  Blythswood  Testimonial  Public  School       90 
Ncilston,  Grahamston  Public  School     -        -        -        -      120* 
Paisley  Camphill  Public  School     -----      100 
To  secondary  departments  which  may  be  established  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Paisley  or  Greenock  a  capitation  grant  of  4/.  (for  two  years 
only)  in  respect  of  each  Roman  Catholic  scholar  in  attendance  who  has 
passed  the  (qualifying  examination  under  Article  29  of  the   Scotch 
Code  and  resides  within  the  district  of  the  Committee = about  60/. 
Yortravdling  expenses  of  free  Scholarij  and  schdars  attending  higher 
departments  »  about  250/. 
jSxpen$es  of  Committee  » 1201. 

Ross  AifD  Ceomaety  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=1,012/.  0».  Id. 

ConiriimUons  hy  local  aut}iorities—2&^.  8s.  \d. 

Scheme  approved  on  3l3t  January  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

A.  Bursaries  ;— 

(a.)  Twenty  school  Bursaries  of  6/.  tenable  for  at  least         £ 
one  ^ear  with  free  scholarships  at  the  centml  schools 
mentioned  below,  by  children  living  three  or  more  miles 
from  a  central  sdiool =»  100 

(b.)  Six  Bursaries  of  20/.  (one  for  each  county  district) 
tenable  for  at  least  two  ^ears  by  pupils  whose  atten- 
dance at  a  central  school  involves  continuous  residence 
from  home,  one-half  only  of  the  Bursary  being  {payable 
if  the  Bursar  can  attend  such  School  from  his  own 
home.  Competitors  must  be  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16  years =  120 

(c.)  Eight  Bursaries  of  not  less  than  10/.  tenable  for  at 
least  two  years  by  Lewis  pupils  whose  attendance  at  the 
Nicolson  Public  School  mvolves  continuous  residence 
from  home ^-        -=80 

(d)  Bursaries  at  Tain  Royal  Academy     -       -       -       -  =    60 

{e.)  A  premium  of  2/.  to  teachers  of  non-central  schools 
in  respect  of  each  successful  Bursar  prepared  by  them, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  1/.  in  respect  of  each  success- 
ful Bursar  who  ^  shows  proficiency  in  an  optional 
examination  covering  the  second  stages  of  two  Secondary 
Specific  Subjects    -        - »      16 

(/".)  Five  Bursaries  of20/.  continued  under  previous  scheme  =     100 

(g.)  Lewis  Bursaries  continued  undw  previous  scheme  -    =^      20 

*11iese  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  oiider  paragraph  10  (b)  of  the 
Minute  ot  10th  June  1897. 

-fThis  Bubflidy  is  a  matter  of  spetial  adjustment,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
three-fourths  limit  owing  to  fees  being  charged  in  the  School. 

9829.  8  z  2 
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B.  Direct  subMies  to  cetUral  schools  for  additions  io  sUtf^ 

equipmenty  dkc. : —  jt 

Tain  Royal  Academy 4f) 

Invergorden  Public  School 67 

Dingwall  Public  School 107* 

Fortrose  Academy 47 

Ullapool  Public  School 40 

Plockton  Public  School 40 

Stornoway  Nicolson  Public  School 100 

Cromarty  Public  School -  34 

475 
D.  Expenses  of  Committee»4JU,  ^"^ 

Techniixil  education  grant : — 

I.  Teachers^  courses, — The  Committee  may  subsidiae  one   or  more  of 

such  courses  (approved  by  the  Department). 

II.  Special  grants,— 761,  each  to  Tain  Roved  Academy,  Dingwall 
Academy,  and  Stornoway  Nicolson  Public  School,  Mid  50/.  to 
Invergoraon  Public  School  towards  special  staff  for  teduiml 
instruction,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

III.  The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with 
the  Department's  sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Tecnnical 
Education,  if  funds  permit. 

Roxburgh  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=^715/.  Us,  9d. 
Contributions  by  local  authorities^ 6l€l,  15«.  lie?. 
Scheme  approved  on  19th  March  1906. 
A  llooation  of  grant : — 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee = 40/. 

2.  TraveUing  expenses  of  scholars  attending  Kelso  High  School,  Teviot 

Grove  Academy,  Hawick,  and  Jedburgh  Grammar  Public  Sehool«  e6k 

3.  To  higher  class  schools  at  Hawick  and  Kelso  :— 

(a.)  Fixed' subsidies : — 

£  s,  d.         £  s.  d. 

Hawick      -    160  0  0\_.^^  ^  ^ 

Kelso         -    270  0  0/  =  ^^^  ^  ^ 

(6.)  Payments  of  SI,  each  in  respect  of  twenty-one  free  scholarskip9 
entitling  the  holder  to  free  education  in  the  Kelso  High  School. 
Candidates  must  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  ^  of  thb 
Code «  6«. 

(c)  A  Special  Grant  to  Teviot  Grove  Academy,  Hawick,  in  lieu  of  grant 
formerly  given  for  scholarships         -       -       -       *        x»    261 

4.  Grant  towards  maintenance  of  Jedburgh  Grammar  Public  School, 

70/.  OS,  Od, 

5.  To  Melrose  Public  School  a  capitation  grant  (not  to  ezjceed  90/.  in  all) 

of  3/.  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  who^  aftev  having 
satisfied  His  Mi^esty's  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the 
Scotch  Code,  receives  secondary  instruction. 

6.  The  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the  Higher  Class  Schools  at  Kelso 

and  Hawick,  and  the  Higher  Grade  Department  of  Jedburgh 
Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  subsidies  pay- 
able under  3a  and  4  above. 

•  This  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (M  of  the 
Minute  oflOth  June  1897.  '^  V  7 
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OranUfor  Udmical  echtcoHon  :-— 
r.  To  secondary  schools,  viz.  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Hawick.  Teviot  Grove  Academy    •       ",            130  0  0 

Kelso  High  School         ...               -    250  0  0 

Jedburgh  Qrammar  Public  School                -      50  0  0 

S.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture 160    0    0 

3.  Balance  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Higher 

Class  Schools  at  Kelso  and  Hawick  and  the 

Higher    Grade    Department    of    Jedburffh 

—      Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the 

fixed  subsidies  payable  under  Section  1  above. 

Jf»B, — ^All  the  grants  to  Hawick  Teviot  Grove  Academy  are  subject  to 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  School 

Sklkjek  County. 
GratU/or  y^ar  ended  Zl$i  March  1906«=448^  Ss.  3d. 
Sekeme  apprcved  on  15th  February  1906. 

A  Uqcation  of  grant : — 

1.  A  Grant  to  the  School  Board  of  Yai*roWy  equal  to 

one-half  of  such  extra  expense  as  shall  be  shown 

b^  its  accounts  to  have  been  incurred  in  its      £    «.    d. 

higher  department,  but  not  exceeding  •        -    25    0    0 

2.  Six  Bursaries  of  12/.  eaeh^  tenable  for  three  years 

at  Selkirk  High  School,  Galashiels  Academy, 
or  Yarrow  Public  School,  by  children  in  the 
County  between  eleven  and  fourteen  vears  of 
age,  and  residing  beyond  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  of  these  schools 72    0    0 

After  payment  of  the  Committee's  expenses,  two-thtrds  of  the  remainder  is 
to  ^  to  the  Burgh  School  Board  of  Galashiels,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  higher  class  school^  and  the  remaining  one-third  to 
tlie  flPovemors  of  the  Scott  and  Oliver  Trust,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Selkirk  High  School £351    8    3 

Shistland  CoxmTY. 
GroMtfor  year  ended  3lst  March  1906=499/.  3s.  3d, 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  February  1903. 
Allocation  ofgnmt  >— 

I.  For  Bwsaries  tenable,  with  free  education  at  Lerwick  Secondary 
School  ::»210/. 

(The  Bursaries  are  not  as  a  rule  open  to  children  living  within  three 
miles  of  J^rwick.) 

II.  A  Grant  of  bl,  to  the  teachers  in  cases  where  Bursars  are  prepared 
in  Schools  having  only  one  certificated  teacher. 

III.  Capitation  grants  to  advaiiced  departments  of  State-aided  schools  : — 
31,  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  who 
receives  satisfactory  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  throughout 
the  year. 
IV.  The  residue,'*^  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Committee^  to  go,  so 
far  as  reouired,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  efficient  secondary  educa- 
tion in  tne  Anderson  institute,  to  the  School  Board  of  Lerwick,  on 
condition  that  free  education  be  given  therein  to  all  Bursars,  and  all 
children  in  the  county  over  13  who  are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29 
of  the  Code.    Any  balance  to  be  applied  for  Bursaries  under  Head  I. 

V.  The  balance  from  previous  years'  grants  maybe  applied  for  providing 
small  Bursaries. 

.  *  Thi*  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  pai-agraph  10  {b)  of  tlie 
Min«it6  of  10th  Jane  1897. 
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Stislzno  COUIITT. 

Grant  far  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906  » 1,707/.  13<.  9d, 
Scheme  approved  on  9th  May  1906. 
AlloecUion  of  grant : — 

1.  Qrants  to  higher  class  schools  : —  £ 

Stirling  High  School .450 

Falkirk     „         „  560 

2.  Qrant  to  Higher  Grade  department  at :—  £ 

Grangemouth  Grange  Public  School       ....    150 

3.  Grants  of  2/.  per  head  to  the  head  teachers  of  oUier  State-aided 

schools  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code 
who  passes  into  and  remains  one  session  in  an  approved  higher 
school. 

4.  Bursaries  not  exceeding  15  in  number  (all  to  be  open  to,  and  six  of 

them  to  be  confined  to,  candidates  residing  in  Parishes  in.  the  Western 
District  and  parish  of  Kilsyth,  and  nine  of  them  to  candidates  re- 
siding within  the  remainder  of  the  County,  exclusive  of  the  School 
Board  areas  of  Falkirk,  Stirling  and  Grangemouth)  of  5i.  for  the 
first  year,  7/.  10s.  for  the  second  yetur,  and  10/.  for  subsequent  years, 
with  railway  fares  to  an  ai^roved  Higher  School ;  open  to  scholars 
qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code. 

N.B.— In  no  case  shall  the  grant  to  any  Sohod  exceed  four-fifths. of :« 
certified  deficiency. 

Sutherland  County. 

Grant/or  year  ended  ^Ut  March  1900==4&7L  14s.  6d 

ContribtUiona  ^  local  authorities =lS6l,  9s.  9d, 

Scheme  approved  on  5th  November  1904. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  To  five  selected  central  schools  with  higher  grade  departments 
three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  tne  follow- 
ing sums,  viz,  :— 

£ 
Dornoch  Public  School       -  -  -       80 

Golspie       „         n  -  -  -       70 

Clyne  «  „  -  -  -        80 

Helmsdale  „         „  -  -  -       80 

Lairg  „  „  -  -  -        80 

n.  A  Bursary  of  10/.  for  pupils  under  13,  tenable  for  two  years  at  a 
Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Class  School,  for  each  of  the  pajishes  of 
Assynt^  Creich,  Durness,  Eddrachillis,  Farr,  Bogart,  and  Tongue. 

IIL  Te(^nical  Education : — 

(1.)  A  grant  of  150/.  to  the  Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade 
School  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  board  and  education  of  five 
bursars. 

(2.)  A  Bursary  of  10/.  for  pupils  under  13,  tenable  for  two  years  at  a 
Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Class  School,  for  each  of  the  parishes 
of  Clyne,  Dornoch,  Golspie,  Eildonan,  Lairg  and  Loth. 

(3.)  Four  county  Bursaries  of  5/.  for  the  first  year  and  7/.  10*.  for 
the  second  year  for  children  under  16,  tenable  at  Higher 
Grade  or  Higher  Class  Schools.  The  amounts  to  be  increased 
by  5/.  if  bursar  has  to  reside  from  home. 

tV.  Expenses  of  Committee»40/. 
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WioTowN  County. 

Grant  far  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906  =  545/.  16#.  Orf. 
Coniributions  by  local  authorities'^ 201,  4$,  9d. 
Scheme  approved  on  22nd  January  1904 
Allocation  of  Oranl  .-— 

(a.)  To  higher  claes  eehooU ,-—  £   s,  d. 

To  Stranraer  High  School,  100/. ;  and  115/.  for  the  fees 

of  20  pupils 216    0    0 

To  £wartand  Douglas  High  Schools,  Newton  Stewart, 

100/.;and45/.  forthefeesof  Ifipnpili^    -       -       -  145    0    0 

£360    0    0 


(6.)  To  iecottdary  departihente  at—  £  £ 


Wigtown  Burgh  and  Parish  Public  School  -  10] 

Whithorn  Principal  Public  School       -        -        -        -    70 J 


«140 


(f.)  To  other  State-aided  Schools  :- 

Kirkmaiden  Central  Public  School    .        •        .       -    £25  \  pen 

Port  WiUiam  PubUc  School  ....    £26/*^ 

(d)  Expenses  of  Committee^  %7L  Os,  lOd. 
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IjrCOMB. 

1. 

8. 

8. 

4. 

Grant 

Sumi  CQoaiTed 

Xo. 

Coromtttee. 

Balance 

Recelfed 

Bank 

in  hand  on 

for 

Authorities 

lftlilfajlfi04. 

Secondary 
education. 

for 
Tedinteal 

iDterast. 

£    «.  d. 

4    ...    d. 

£   «.  d. 

£    «.    d. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)      • 

88    6    6 

1,880    8    4 

— 

£   8    8 

Aberdeen  (County)    •       • 

8,806    8    5 

1,002  17    0 

fmj  t 

28    7    S 

Argyll         .... 

206  14    4 

088  10  10 

6    16 

Ayr 

0,461  12    0 

2,801    8    4 

S,3»  18  11 

211  16    8 

Banff 

1,050  14    0 

866    6    8 

54    4  11 

16  18    4 

0      Berwick      -       .       •       ■ 

427  18    6 

680  12    6 

66tU    8 

7  12  11 

1     7      But« 

85  17    0 

800  10  U 

— 

— 

Caithness    .... 

1,446  14    6 

560  14  11 

224  10    8 

25    1    8 

Clackmanu&n     ... 

8    0    4 

588  17  11 

16    1  10 

— 

10 

Dumbarton 

1,282  12    0 

1.410    8  10 

— 

14  17    7 

U 

Pumfriea     .       -       •       - 

865    6    1 

• 

•1,078  16    8 

14    8    4 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

1,011  17    0 

— 

8  14  10 

18 

Bdinbuigh(City)       .       • 

1,428    0  10 

8,568  10    5 

— 

17  11    8 

14 

Bdinburgh  (County)  .       • 

0    1  10 

l,litt  17    2 

— 

— 

15 

Elgin 

108    4  10 

672  12  10 

266    6    2 

8  IS    8 

16 

FUe 

054    6    2 

2,624    7    9 

— 

26  10    1 

17 

Forfar        .... 

44  10    2^ 

1,506    0    4 

— 

8    16 

18 

aiaigow  (City)  .       -       - 

161  16    0 

6322    1    e 

— 

8  11  10 

18a 

Ctovan         .       .       -       - 

1,608    0    2 

2,400  16    8 

428    0    0: 

86    6    1 

10 

Haddington 

76    8    2 

610  18    6 

78  18    7 

10    0 

20 

luTemeM   .       .       .       • 

810  10    0 

1,166  14    6 

860    8    0 

4    0    8 

21 

Kincardine 

540    8    4 

534  10    4 

880  16    0 

10    5    6 

22 

KluroM      .       .       .       • 

265  10    4 

270  15    7 

— 

8  11    3 

28 

Kirkcudbright   •       -       . 

102  16    4 

610  18    8 

824    0    1 

2    6    5 

24 

Lanark       .... 

1,067  11    0 

5,883    5    2 

— 

57    8    4 

2U 

]>lth(Buigh)     •       •       . 

266  18    1 

1,022  10    8 

— 

8  18  10 

25 

Linlithgow 

1^6    0    8 

006  14    4 

065    2    6 

15  10    8 

26 

Kairn 

46    0    4 

202  12    7 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney       .       .       .       . 

62  10    8 

504  16    « 

— 

2  11    4 

28 

Peeblei       .       .       .       . 

18    7    8 

850  18    8 

— 

— 

29 

Perth 

668  11  11 

1,616  10    2 

— 

12    4    8 

30 

Renfrew     .       .       .       . 

2,210    2    8 

8,828  10  16 

— 

1»    6    8 

81 

Rosa  and  Cromarty    • 

1,781    7    0 

1,018    0    1 

472    8    8 

84    8    6 

82 

Roxburgh  .       .       .       - 

1,250  12    0 

716    2    9 

700  18    8 

18    0    0 

SI 

Selkirk        .       .       .       . 

100    0    0 

448    6    8 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling       .       .       .       . 

711    6    1 

1,707  18    0 

— 

11  11    2 

85 

Sutherland 

1,290  13    8 

427  14    5 

214    2    « 

25    0    3 

88 

Wigtown     .       .        .       . 

14    4    0 

545  16   a 

28    1    S 

4    6    7 

87 

Zetland       .       -       .       - 
Total     - 

836    2    8 

400    8    8 

- 

2    7    7 

34,607    4    Oi 

54,829    8  U 

9,740  17    6 

646  16  10 

•  Theftlll  inm  payable  to  the  Committee  under  Column  8  was  £1,410  2*.  3d.  ;  but  of  this,  £888  6f.  Otf., 
together  with  the  Grant  of  £970  16*.  Id.  under  Ck>Iumn  2,  will  fall  into  the  Statement  for  the  year 
1005-06— as  also  will  the  relative  Bxpeoditore  under  Columns  8  and  4  of  the  Szpenditore  portion  of  this 
Statement. 
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vn. 

Sbhr  actually  fieceived  and  actually  Bxpdnded  under  YarioTis  Heads  during  the 
ScfaoiazB  portietpalmg  in  the  Grante  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


BXPBKDITUBS. 

5. 

2.  Direct  Sobiidies  to 

From  oilier 

ToUl 
Inoome. 

1.  Bi^miMt 

of 
Oommitteo. 

No. 

(«.) 

(fr.) 

^    1 

SonroM. 

Higher  CUM 
Schoola. 

HigberDptt. 

of  8Ute- aided 

Schools. 

ToUI. 

Number 

£   0.   d. 

£     f.    d. 

£   «.  d. 

£     «.  d. 

£    f.  d. 

£      «.  d. 

^ 

1,880   8    6 

24  13    4 

1.600    0    0 

800    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

€ 

1 

— 

e^ios  18  10 

466    2    8 

_ 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

S 

2 

— 

1.282    6    8 

42    1    0 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

8 

— 

18.188  10    5 

618  12    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1,968    8    8 

46    0    7 

— 

887  14    7 

087  14    7 

to 

6 

— 

1.618  18    2 

20  10    6 

1,000    0    0 

100    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

s 

6 

— 

488    8    6 

14  17    0 

— 

290    0    0 

200    0    0 

1 

7 

— 

1^266    1  10 

64    8    6 

— 

628  10  10 

628  10  10 

G 

8 

— 

S68    8    1 

16    7    6 

180    0    0 

480    0    0 

640    0    0 

0 

— 

2.667  13    6 

66    2    4 

_- 

680    0    0 

680    0    0 

10 

IS    S    6 

MM  18    8 ' 

120    7    2 

• 

• 

• 

11 

— 

1.814  12    7 

28    6    1 

946  18    8 

046  IS    8 

1,801    6    6 

12 

— 

6.009  11    6 

187    2    0 

2,260    0    0 

046    0    0 

8406    0    0 

18 

— 

1.201  10    0 

61  18  11 

— 

412  10    0 

412  10    0 

f      % 

14 

— 

1,188  17    6 

44    8  11 

286    0    a 

848    0    0 

628    0    0 

15 

— 

8^604  18    0 

€6  11    1 

1,440    0    0 

810    0    0 

2,250    0    0 

16 

— 

1.668    1    U^ 

86  18    0 

1,000    0    0 

106    0    0 

1,106    0    0 

17 

— 

6,976    8  10 

82  16    0 

8,880    0    0 

2,400    0    0 

6,880    0    0 

18 

— 

4,878  11    6 

81    0    0 

1.044  16    0 

y..784    6    0 

8,770    0    0 

18A 

— 

766    0    8 

27  18    8 

200    0    0 

40    0    0 

240    0    0 

10 

15     I  11 

2.862  11    1 

184    4    7 

100    0    0 

200    0    0 

800    0    0 

20 

— 

1,416    8    2 

80  16  10 

880    0    0 

86    0    0 

466    0    0 

21 

— 

628  17    2 

14  10    6 

— 

— 

— 



28 

— 

1.04S  16    1 

40  16    8 

481    0    2 

860    0    0 

701    0    2 

28 

— 

6,457  19    6 

141    6    6 

660    0    0 

— 

660    0    0 

24 

— 

1.291  17    2 

66  14  10 

— 

700    0    0 

700    0    0 

24A 

18    1    4 

2,948    9    6 

800    2    1 

200    0    0 

200    0    0 

400    0    0 

25 

— 

887  12  11 

18  18    6 

244  15    0 

____ 

244  16    0 

26 

-- 

660  18    6 

48  10  11 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

27 

— 

878    1    4 

6    6    0 

887    7    8 

— 

837    7    8 

28 

— 

2.197  16    ^ 

40    0    4 

670    0    0 

— 

670    0    0 

20 

— 

6.568  10    4 

117  10    7 

2.050    0    0 

1.610    0    0 

8,660    0    0 

11 

80 

M   6    6 

8,366    6    4 

125  18  11 

116    0    0 

610    0    0 

781    0    0 

81 

- 

2.679    8    0 

40    6    8 

060    7    0 

108  14    4 

1,008    2    1 

82 

— 

648    8    8 

26    8    0 

827    8    0 

26    0    0 

852    8    0 

83 

^ 

8.430  11    0 

66  10  10 

1.000    0    0 

150    0    0 

1,150    0    0 

84 

— 

1,867  10  10 

62  18    8 

— 

615    0    0 

616    0    0 

86 

— 

687    6  10 

17  16  11 

860    0    0 

166    0    0 

626    0    0 

S 

86 

- 

887  18    6 

83  19    8 

- 

806    0    0 

806    0    0 

1 

87 

96  18    8 

99,420    0    6i 

8,280    4    7 

2M70    6  10 

17.864  17    0 

88,886    8  10* 

188 

*  9ee  footnote  on  prerloiiB  page. 
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] 

1 

INCOME. 

1.              1 

2. 

8. 

4. 

1                                  1 

Grant 

No. 

Comraltteo. 

Balance 

Reeelfed 

from  Local 

Bank 

In  hand  on 

for 

Autiioritiea 

(and  other) 

lftlilUjlQ04. 

Secondary 
Education. 

for 
Technical 

iDtenst. 

£    8.  d. 

4    «.    d. 

A  t.jd. 

£    «.    d. 

Aberdeen  (Buigb)      • 

80    6    6 

1,880    8   4 

— 

2   8    8 

Aberdeen  (County) 

8,806    8    6 

1,902  17    0 

090  0    8 

28    7    2 

Aisyll         -       • 

206  14    4 

968  10  10 

— 

8    16 

Ayr     .       .       . 

0,461  12    0 

2,891    3    4 

2,320  18  11 

211  16    2 

Banff  .... 

1,060  14    0 

856    6    0 

64    4  11 

15  18    4 

Berwick      -       - 

427  18    6 

680  12    6 

668  11    8 

7  12  11 

1      7 

Bute   • 

85  17    0 

800  10  11 

—    - 

— 

Caithneat    -       • 

M46  14    6 

550  14  11 

224  10    8 

85    1    9 

Clacknuuman     • 

8    0    4 

688  17  11 

10    1  10 

— 

10 

Dumbarton 

1,282  12    0 

1.410    8  10 

— 

14  17    7 

u 

Dumfries     - 

865    6    1 

• 

•1,076  16    8 

14    8    4 

12 

Dundee  (Burgb) 

— 

1,911  17    9 

— 

2  14  10 

IS 

Sdinborgh  (City) 

1,428    0  10 

8,668  10    5 

— 

17  11    8 

14 

Edinburgh  (County) 

0    1  10 

1,198  17    2 

— 

— 

15 

Elgin  .       .       . 

108    4  10 

672  12  10 

266    0    2 

8  18    8 

16 

Fife     -       -       . 

064    6    2 

2,684    7    9 

— 

25  19    1 

17 

Forfar 

44  10    8| 

1,606    9    4 

— 

8    16 

18 

Qlaagow  (City)  •       ■ 

161  16    0 

6,822    1    9 

— 

2  11  10 

18a 

Qorvn 

1,608    0    2 

2,409  16    8 

428    0   0 

85    6    1 

10 

Haddington        •       • 

76    3    8 

610  18    6 

7»18    7 

10    0 

20 

Invemeea    • 

810  10    0 

1,156  14    5 

866    8    8 

4    0    3 

21 

Kincardine 

640    8    4 

634  19    4 

880  16    0 

10    6    6 

22 

KinjtMi      • 

266  10    4 

270  16    7 

— 

8  11    8 

28 

Kirkcudbright  •       • 

102  16    4 

610  18    8 

824    0    1 

9    6    6 

24 

Lanark       -       -       • 

1,067  11    0 

6,883    6    2 

— 

57    8    4 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh)     - 

266  IS    1 

1,0S2  10    8 

— 

8  18  10 

26 

Linlithgow         .       . 

1,046    0    8 

006  14    4 

065    8    6 

15  10    8 

26 

Kaim.       -       -       ■ 

46    0    4 

202  12    7 

^ 

„ 

27 

Orkney 

62  10    8 

604  16    6 

~ 

9  11    4 

28 

Peeblei 

18    7    8 

868  18    8 

.. 

«_ 

29 

Perth  .... 

668  1111 

1,616  19    2 

.— 

12    4    8 

SO 

Eenfrew     • 

2,210    2    8 

8,828  19  10 

— . 

19    6    3 

81 

Roes  and  Cromarty 

1,781    7    0 

1,018    0    1 

472    8    8 

84    8    6 

82 

Roxburgh   - 

1,260  12    0 

715    2    9 

700  18    8 

18    0    0 

SI 

Selkirk       •       • 

100    0    0 

448    8    8 

— 



84 

Stirling       - 

711    6    1 

1,707  18    9 

— 

11  11    2 

88 

Sutherland 

1,290  13    8 

427  14    5 

214    2    6 

26    0    3 

se 

Wigtown     .       ■ 

14    4    0 

546  16    0 

28    1    3 

4    6    7 

87 

Zetland       •       • 

Total      .       . 

886    2    8 

499    8    8 

- 

2    7    7 

34,607    4    Oi 

64,889    8  U 

9,740  17    6 

646  10  10 

t0l 

•  The  fun  Bttm  payable  to  the  Committee  under  Column  3  was  £1,410  it.  9d.  :  but  of  thia  £888  6a  Qd 
together  with  the  Grant  of  £970  ie«.  Irf.  under  Column  2,  will  fall  into  the  SUtement  for  tlM  vew 
l90»-06— as  also  will  the  relaUre  Expenditure  under  Columns  2  and  4  of  the  Bxpendltui*  portion  of  this 
Statement. 
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vn. 

Bbhr  aetoally  Received  and  aotUAlly  Bxpendcd  nnd^  varions  Heads  during  the 
SdKdazB  partietpalmg  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  varieus  Heads. 


BXPBKDITUSE. 

1 

5. 

8.  IMrwjtSttbildiesto 

rrom  Other 

SOBTOM. 

ToUl 
Inoomew 

1.  Bxpeniet 

of 
Oommitteo. 

No. 

Higher  CUM 
Schoolt. 

HtgberDpts. 

of  SUte- aided 

Schools. 

ToUl. 

^    1 

1  (?  f 

£  ».  d. 

A     «.    d. 

£   «.  (t 

£     «.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

£      «.  d. 

— 

1360    S    6 

84  18    4 

1,600   0    0 

800    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

6 

1 

— 

e^lOE  18  10 

466    8    8 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

S 

8 

^ 

1^92    6    8 

48    1    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

16,186  10    6 

618  18    4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

4 

— 

1,986    8    0 

46    0    7 

— 

987  14    7 

987  14    7 

to 

6 

— 

1,618  16    2 

80  10    6 

1,000    0    0 

100    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

6 

— 

4S6    8    8 

14  17    0 

— 

890    0    0 

890    0    0 

7 

— 

8,S66    1  10 

64    8    6 

— 

628  10  10 

688  19  10 

8 

— 

668    0    1 

16    7    6 

180    0    0 

490    0    0 

640    0    0 

0 

— 

2,667  18    6 

66    8    4 

— 

680    0    0 

680    0    0 

.10 

IS    S    6 

1,460  18    2  ' 

180    7    8 

• 

• 

• 

11 

— 

1.914  12    7 

88    6    1 

946  18    8 

946  IS    8 

1,801    6    6 

12 

— 

6,009  11    6 

187    8    0 

8,860    0    0 

945    0    0 

3,196    0    0 

18 

— 

1,801  19    0 

61  18  11 

— 

418  10    0 

418  10    0 

7      * 

14 

— 

1,180  17    6 

44    8  11 

886    0    J 

848    0    0 

628    0    0 

15 

— 

8^504  18    0 

€6  11    1 

1,440    0    0 

810    0    0 

2,250    0    0 

16 

— 

1,866    1    U^ 

86  18    0 

1,000    0    0 

105    0    0 

1,106    0    0 

17 

— 

6,976    8  10 

88  16    0 

8,980    0    0 

2,400    0    0 

6,880    0    0 

18 

— 

4,878  11    6 

81    0    0 

1,044  15    0 

2,784    6    0 

8,779    0    0 

18A 

— 

765    0    8 

87  18    8 

800    0    0 

40    0    0 

840    0    0 

19 

Ifi    7  11 

2,868  11    1 

184    4    7 

100    0    0 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

20 

— 

1.416    9    2 

80  16  10 

380    0    0 

86    0    0 

466    0    0 

21 

— 

688  17    2 

14  10    6 

— 

— 

— 

_- 

28 

— 

1.04S  16    1 

40  16    8 

431    0    8 

860    0    0 

791    0    8 

28 

— 

6.457  10    6 

141    6    6 

650    0    0 

— 

660    0    0 

24 

— 

1.291  17    2 

66  14  10 

— 

700    0    0 

700    0    0 

24a 

18    1    4 

2,948    9    6 

890    8    1 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

400    0    0 

86 

— 

887  12  11 

18  18    6 

844  16    0 

— 

844  16    0 

86 

— 

660  18    6 

48  10  11 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

87 

— 

878    1    4 

6    6    0 

887    7    8 

— 

387    7    8 

88 

— 

2,197  16    ^ 

40    0    4 

670    0    0 

— 

670    0    0 

29 

— 

6,568  10    4 

117  10    7 

8,050    0    0 

1,610    0    0 

8,660    0    0 

11 

80 

66   «    6 

8,366    6    4 

185  18  11 

116    0    0 

619    0    0 

734    0    0 

81 

~ 

2,670    8    0 

40    6    8 

969    7    9 

108  14    4 

1,008    8    1 

82 

- 

648    8    8 

86    8    9 

887    8    0 

85    0    0 

868    8    0 

88 

— 

8,480  11    0 

66  10  10 

1,000    0    0 

160    0    0 

1,150    0    0 

34 

— 

1,967  10  10 

68  18    8 

— 

616    0    0 

616    0    0 

35 

— 

687    6  10 

17  16  11 

860    0    0 

165    0    0 

585    0    0 

36 

- 

887  18    6 

83  19    8 

- 

895    0    0 

896    0    0 

37 

96  18    8 

99,480    0    H 

8,280    4    7 

81,470    6  10 

17.864  17    0 

38.886    8  10 

188 

*  See  footnote  on  prerloiu  page. 
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Tablk 
Statkhskt  allowing  sepwrAtely  for  each  SbcojtdarV  EBtrcATiON  CoicMrrtEK  the 


Tear 

ended 

So, 

Committee. 

KXPEXDITURS 

8.  Grants 

paid  on  the 

basis  of  a 

It 

of  Scholars  in— 

(•.) 

C>.) 

1 

cerUfled 
UeSciency. 

1 

"(fir 

Bcboois. 

Higher  Dpts. 
Schools. 

Total. 

A    t.   d. 

A    s.d. 

£   $,  d. 

e  $.  d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)     -       •       • 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

Aberdeen  (Ooiuity) 

1.076    0    0 

SO 

— 

— 

•  — 

— 

8 

Argyll       •       • 

473  11  10 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr    -       .       . 

1^46  14    6 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

BMlff  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Berwick     •       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Bate  -       •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

6 

OritlmeH  •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dombarton       -      > 

— 

— 

— 

684    4    0 

684    4    0 

6 

11 

DomMee  •      •      • 

— 

— 

• 

• 

• 

• 

12 

DondeeCBoigh) 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Bdlnbai|^(Cit7) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Bdlnborgh  (County) 

— 

— 

— 

212    0    0 

212    0    0 

U 

16 

Elgin- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Hie    ..       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Fbrfar       •       •       • 

— 

— 

— 

168  18    9 

168  18    9 

i 

18 

Gtatgoir(City) 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ISA 

OoTan 

-^ 

— 

89    0    0 

128    0    0 

167    0    0 

5 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

InTeme«  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

21 

Kincardine       .      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

KinroM     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkciidbrigfat  •      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  , 

24 

Lanark 

836S    7  11 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24A 

Lelth(BiDgh)    •       • 

— 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

26 

LinUtligow       •       • 

402    0    0 

s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Kalm        -      •       ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney     • 

- 

— 

__ 

260    0    0 

260   0    0 

f 

28 

Peebles     -       • 

— 

— 

— 

16    0    0 

16    0    0 

1 

29 

Perth-      •       . 

— 

— 

698    0    0 

281    0    0 

824    0    0 

9 

80 

Benfrew    - 

— 

"" 

— 

48    0    0 

48    0    0 

1 

31 

Boai  and  Cromarty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

82 

Bozbnrgh  • 

— 

— 

— 

20    0    0 

20    0    0 

1 

88 

Selkirk      .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling     -       * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

86 

Sutherland       •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

Wigtown  .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Toti 

kl    • 

-    • 

7.766  14    2 

9U 

68'i    0    0 

1,602  17    9 

2,284  17    9 

51 

^ 

•  See  footaote  on  page  960. 
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VEL — eonUt^ued, 

SaicB  acibi^  B^ooiyed  aiMi.ActuaU7  Sspoadedupder  yarioua  Hoadi  dnriag.  the 
15feb  May  1905,  SK^-^antinued. 


1 

& 

c 

1 

liantoto 

(or 
Sdkool^ 

«.  BimirtM  and  tnm  Sohcdwihlpi  held  at- 

7. 
TraTelUng 
Allowanoet. 

ytmber 

of 
SehokLTn 
pariiei- 
ptUing, 

No. 

UnlTenl- 
tiet. 

(ft.) 
SehooLi.     i 

(«.)       j 

Higher 
DepU.  of 
Stote-aided 

Bchoob. 

id.) 

Tochnic  1 
aohootoor 
CoUt««i. 

TbUl. 

• 

a. 

i 

t 

1 
1 

KrMMCt 

Sclioton 
nuwfer'd 
tomon 

A  «.  4. 

«  f.  d. 

A   f.  4i. 

£   «.   d. 

£<.<!. 

A   i.   d. 

£    «.    d. 

r 

1 

,^ 

— 

107  10  0 

821  10    0 

82    0    0 

661    0    0 

116 

_^ 

„. 

— 

— 

20    0    0 

60    0    0 

— 

70    0   0 

7 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

866  13    6 

484    1    0 

281    0   0 

1,080  34    6 

S97 

671  15    3 

Sio 

4 
5 
6 





— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

800    8    2 

90 

— 

— 

— 

126    0    0 

— 

1S6    0    0 

U 

— 

— 

7 

a>  0  0 

26    0    0 

— 

256    6    0 

— 

281    6    0 

SO 

- 

— 

8 
0 
10 

»    0    0 



— 

222  10    0 



28S10    0 

67 

1  10    0 

1 

86    0    0 

— 

621  10    0 

87    0    0 

66  18    4 

675    8    4 

m 

— 

— 

11 
18 

— 

— 

186    6    0 

— 

-1. 

186    6    0 

98 

— 

^ 

18 

— 

— 

260    0    0 

108    2    6 

— 

443    2    6 

60 

58    5    1 

m 

14 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

25    0    0 

28    6    8 

148    6    8 

18 

.20  18    7 

10 

15 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

10 

— 

— 

16 

«)    0    0 

- 

*" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 
18 
18A 

2S    0    0 

— 

186    0    0 

70    0    0 

— 

265    0    0 

SI 

40    5    0 

91 

10 

25    0    0 

— 

il7  10    0 

761    6    0 

— 

1,168  15    0 

116 

— 

-. 

80 

OS    0    0 

— 

70    0    0 

24  10    0 

— 

94  10    0 

IS 

1  10    0 

J 

81 

— 

— 

288    6  11 

— 

— 

288    6  11 

SO 

70    1    6 

tk 

28 

— 

. 

120    0    0 

46    0    0 

— 

166    0    0 

IS 

— 

— 

28 

14    0    0 

— 

10    0    0 

816    0    0 

— 

886    0    0 

S6 

-. 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

162    0    0 

— 

162    0    0 

S9 

■~ 

— 

2U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6    6    0 

5    6    0 

f 

176    0    2 

lae 

25 

— 

16    0    0 

80    0    0 

— 

— 

46    0    0 

f 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

180    0    0 

-- 

180    0    0 

S8 

— 

— 

27 
28 

12    0    0 

— 

80    0    0 

7  10    0 

— 

87  10    0 

S 

— 

~ 

20 

— 

— 

76    8    0 

10    0    0 

— 

86    8    0 

17 

184    8    8 

8t 

80 

28    0    0 

— 

140    0    0 

670    0    0 

— 

710    0    0 

6U 

— 

— 

81 

— 

— 

126    0    0 

— 

— 

126    0    0 

la 

64  17    6 

fi 

82 

— 

— 

42    0    0 

12    0    0 

— 

54    0    0 

6 

— 

— 

88 

180    0    0 

— 

135    0    0 

16    0    0 

— 

160    0    0 

SO 

80    8  10 

K 

84 

— 

— 

22  10    0 

160    0    0 

— 

172  10    0 

us 

— 

— 

36 
36 

6    0    0 

- 

- 

210    0    0 

- 

1    210    0    0 

to 

- 

- 

87 

ysso  0 

n  0  0 

3,902  12    6 

4^  18  6 

40S    6    0 

8,720  11  U 

IMl 

1,682    17  4 

H7 
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Ta^LK 

Statsiouit  diowuig  aeptntdjr  for  each  SMOomutsn  EDVoxvunf  Govmtnu  the 

Tettr  Glided 


BZPBNDITUBE-eonttntMi. 

! 
.J 

0.  Special 
for 

No. 

Committee. 

(il.) 

(b.) 

1 

0/ 

1 

School*. 

• 

Higher  Dptt. 

ofgUteJded 

Sofaooli. 

1 

1 

1 

SckooU     > 

TMhnlcal 
lutraetloo. 

Aid. 

A    «.    d. 

A     M.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

Abenleen(Duigli)  .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aberdeen  (County) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,706    4    1 

AivyU     .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ajr-       .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,046    8   2 

fiaull 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64  18    8 

Berwick  •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bute 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CAithneei 

— 

10  17    6 

10  17    6 

t 

202  10   2 

Cl«ckmMi»«ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

DombutoD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Jhimtriee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

247    1    9 

12 

DoDdee  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

«diiiburgh(Cit9r) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Bdlnburgb(Coiuii7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Blgln       .       . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

286  10   0 

16 

Fife 

—     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Voetai     '       ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

QlU8aw(Clt7) 

— 

— 

— 

'- 

— 

18A 

CtoTao     • 

81    6    0 

206  12    6 

•296  17    6 

21 

— 

10 

HAddlngton    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

XiiTemeM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Klnottdlne     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

266  19    8 

22 

Kiatom  '       ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Klrkondbrlgbt 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

"~ 

24 

I«nark    .       . 

— 

43    6    0 

48    6    0 

U 

2U 

Ulth  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100    0   0 

26 

Linlithgow      . 

— 

80    0    0 

SO    0    0 

1 

097  17    7 

26 

Nairn      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney    -       • 

1             " 

- 

— 

— 

— 

28 

FeeUee    •       • 

— 

— 

— 

* 

20 

Perth      .       . 

1             __ 

— 

— 

— 

. 

80 

Benfrew  -       - 

i      - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 

BoMMidCromftrty 

1      - 

26    I    0 

26    1    0 

1 

80  10    1 

82 

Boxborgh 

1      - 

— 

— 

— 

177  11    7 

88 

Selkirk    •       • 

1      _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling   .       • 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

86 

SntherUud     - 

— 

186    0    0 

186    0    0 

A 

26    4    0 

86 

Wigtown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

ZetUnd   .... 

1      "" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

To 

Ul8 

-     • 

.          81    6    0 

440  17    0 

481    2    0 

14 

e»187  16   9 

^ 

•  For  books  lor  «M  of  FMe  Seholan. 
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Svva  acNftUy.  Aeeomd  andiaetcii^  Kzpeiided'andte  varioas  H^ids  during  the 


11.  Tutol 
CzpendiUm. 

Toiai 

irwnbert>f 

Sekooli 

Toua  Number 
tfSekotan 

12.   BftlAoce 

in  hand 
on  16th  May 

No. 

iaO«lMr 

PKymaaU. 

pacing. 

kavBbeen 

1006. 

£    f .  It. 

A      $.d. 

1 

1            A   i,   d. 

— 

1,884  18    4 

6 

— 

44  10    1 

1 

^ 

4,807    6    4 

60 

115 

l,08fi  18    6 

2 

— 

686  18  10 

18 

7 

706  18  10 

8 

M    7    7 

6300  12    8 

IS 

917 

8384  18    2 

4 

— 

1,068  18  10 

SO 

— 

807    8  11 

6 

142    6    1 

1,623    4    0 

S 

90 

J4    0    7 

6 

— 

480  17    0 

1 

11 

4  11    8 

7 

— 

1,008  16    0 

H 

60 

1,168    5  10 

8 

^ 

»6    7    6 

u 

— 

8    1    7 

0 

— 

1,486    6    4 

6 

67 

1321    7    1 

10 

81  IS  10 

1,810    6    1 

— 

1C7 

240    8    1 

11 

— 

1,014  18    7 

S 

— 

— 

18 

— 

8,618    7    0 

20 

SS 

1,401    4    6 

18 

— 

1,172  11    6 

7 

60 

80    7    6 

14 

— 

1,127    4    8 

9 

19 

>             12  18    4 

16 

— 

8,416  11    1 

16 

10 

1.088    1  11 

16 

— 

1,864  11    0 

6 

— 

108    0    8^ 

17 

400    0    0 

6372  16    0 

lU 

— 

108  18  10 

18 

120    0    0 

.   4^88  17    6 

11 

— 

44  14    0 

18A 

— 

.  604  18    8 

S 

7S 

170    1    7 

10 

— 

1317  10    7 

6 

116 

744  11    6 

80 

— 

060  16    6 

S 

18 

446  18    8 

81 

— 

882    6  11 

— 

SO 

106  10    8 

82 

— 

006  16    6 

5 

IS 

61  18    8 

88 

— 

634110    6 

18 

S6 

816    0    1 

84 

— 

1317  14  10 

t 

S9 

274    2    4 

B4A 

—  . 

8,400  14  10 

S 

1S6 

452  14    8 

26 

— 

804  18    6 

1 

8 

82  10    5 

26 

— 

478  10  11 

f 

SS 

06    7    7 

27 

-. 

860  18    8 

s 

— 

18    7    8 

28 

— 

1388  10    4 

9 

6 

718  16    0 

20 

— 

4346    6  10 

IS 

89 

1313    8    6 

80 

— 

1,706    6    0 

9 

6U 

1,658    0    4 

81 

— 

1311  17  10 

U 

1*6 

1,167  10    2 

32 

— 

481  11    0 

9 

6 

116  16    6 

S3 

— 

1381  10    8 

S 

SO 

706  11    4 

84 

— 

000    7    8 

6 

US 

1,057    8    7 

85 

— 

642  16  11 

5 

^ 

44    0  11 

86 

- 

688  10    2 

1 

80 

206  14    4 

87 

■^ 

921    6    • 

71361  18  10 

89S 

8JM6 

28,158    6    U 

t  Ihli  is  a  Dout  BalMiee. 
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Table  VIII.  ,      , 

Summary  ot  the  foregoing  Statement  showijig  under  various  heads  the 
total  sums  actually  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1905, 

Income. 

£      8.    d. 

1.  Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1904       -        -        -  34,007    4    0) 

2.  Amount  ireeeivedfrom  the  Scotch  Education  Departvietu 

under  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892      -        -        -51,329    3  11 

3.  Contributions  of  local  authorities   for   purposes   of 

technical  education 9,740  17    5 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest        ......        ^45  16  10 

5.  Other  sources  of  income 96  18    3 

Total     *  £99^490    0    5| 


ExrENDITUUE. 

£      s.   d.  £      s,   d. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committees         -        -        -  —  3,200    4    7 

2,* Direct  subsidies  to : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools      -        -    21,470    6  10 

(b.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools        -        -        -    17,364  17    0 

38^836    3  10 

3.  Grants  paid  on  the  boMS  of  a  certified 

deficiency 7,756  14    2 

4   Capitation  grants  on  account  of  the 
attendance  of  scholars  in : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -        -        632    0    0 
(b,)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools       -        -        -     1,602  17    9 

2,234  17    9 


*  Tlie  payment  of  these  saboidies  is  often  conditional  u(>on  the  providion  of 
certain  free  plaoeft. 
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£    8,  d.  £    $.  d, 

5.  Giunts   to   Teachers   (or   Schools)   in 

respect  of  Scholars  transferred  to  more 

AdvpJioed  Schools  or  Departments     -  —  1,153    0    0 

6.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  held  at  :— 

(go.)  (Jniversities  *       -  41    0    0 

(6.)  Higher  class  schools  -        -     3,992  12    5 

(c.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schoob  -        -        -     4,287  13    G 

(d)  Technical  Schools  or  Colleges       408    6    0 


8,729  11  11 

7.  Travelling  Allowances  -        -        -        .  —  i,682  17    4 

8.  Grants  totpords  Building  or  Equipment 

of  :~ 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools        -        •         31    5    0 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  .       -       449  17    0 


481     2  0 

9,  Specialpapnients  for  Technical  Instruc- 
tion                 —  6,187  15  9 

10   Other  payments  under  the  Schemes                     —  921    6  6 


Total  Expenditure      .        -        -        -  71,261  13  10 
Bala^iee  in  hand  on  15th  May  1905       -        -  28,158    6    74 

Total         -         £99,420    0    5i 
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LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION    AND 
INSPECTION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  held  anniialij  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Candidates  must  be  pupils  of  a  School  at  which,  or  in  connection 
with  which,  the  examination  is  held,  and  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  from  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Pupil  Teachers  engaged  in  a  State«ided  School  may  also  be  admitted 
to  the  examinati<m. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  be  made  by  the 
Official  Correspondent  of  the  School.  ' 

{Par  fwrOuT  vufcrmaUion  see  Cireular  349.) 


LEAVING   CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION. 
Note  as  to  the  Mathematical  PAPERa 

The  following  Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  after  very  full  and 
careful  deliberation.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  Mathematical  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  and 
that  teachers  will  welcome  the  increased  freedom  allowed  in  regard  both 
to  the  choice  of  the  material  and  to  its  treatment  It  is  felt  that  in  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  explanation 
of  the  ordinary  rules,  so  as  to  secure  their  intelligent  use,  and  to  the 
employment  of  contracted  methods,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  re.<>ult8 
which  are  accurate  to  a  required  degree  of  approximation,  without 
involving  unnecessary  labour.  Systematic  practice  in  the  use  of 
logarithms  is  also  an  element  in  Mathematical  training  that  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  sometimes  receives.  Again,  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  the  feeling  of  unity  between  the  different  branches  of  Mathe- 
matical study.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Algebra  and  of  Arithmetic  are  really  the  same,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  employ  algebraical  formulie  in  arithmetical  calculation. 
Similarly  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  algebraical  expressions 
by  graphical  methods  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  ahvays  provided  that  due  care 
is  taken  to  sncure  accurate  drawing.  With  regard  to  Geometry,  it  is 
advisable  that  certain  fundamental  geometrical  results  should  be  estab- 
lished, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  by  trial  and  experiment, 
involving  accurate  drawing  and  calculation,  before  an  advance  is  made 
to  a  deductive  proof,  and  that  exercises  involving  definite  numerical 
data  should  accompany  and  follow  upon  the  proof  of  the  principal 
propositions.  The  syllabus  given  below  ought  to  lend  itself  readily  to 
the  carrying  out  of  these  principles. 

0820.  4  A 
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Regulations, 

Examinations  in  Mathematics  are  held  in  three  OnideB:  Low^, 
Higher,  and  Honours.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examinatiofi  in 
any  grade,  but  those  %^ho  fail  to  pass  in  the  grade  in  wifielif  fliey  are 
examined  will  not  be  credited  with  a  pass  in  a  lower  grade.  In 
writing  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Mathematical  jAapers  it  i« 
essentitd  that  the  full  detailed  work  should  always  be  given  in  its  proper 
sequence  as  part  of  the  answer.  The  work  should  be  written  out  with 
such  care  and  neatness  in  the  first  instance  that  a  second  copy  may  not 
be  required.  But  if  from  any  cause  a  second  copy  of  any  answer  is 
made,  this  copy  must  include  all  the  detailed  working,  and  the  first 
copy  mast  bo  struck  out  with  the  p^n.  In  ail  the  papers  the  diagmms 
should  be  careful  and  accurate.  For  this  purpose  candidates  nmst  be 
provided  with  a  fairly  hard  pencil,  a  flat  wooden  n^ler  graduated  on 
one  edfi^e  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches,  and  on  another  in  centimetres 
and  milHmetresj  two  set  squares  (45"^  and  W),  «  {H'Otmotor  graduated 
to  degrees,  and  compasses  furnished  with  a  pencil  potiitt  S^  aU'th» 
Mathematical  subjects,  marks  are  eiven  for  neatness^  arrangement^  good 
style,  and  well-drawn  figures.  Tables  of  Four  Place  Logarithms  of 
Numbers  and  Trigonometrical  Functions  will  be  provided  tor  the  tike 
of  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 

Lower  Grade. 

The  Examination  in  Lower  Grade  Mathematics  will  consist  of  three 
papers  (Mathematics  L,  II.  and  IH.),  for  eaoh  of  two  ol  which  two 
hours  ¥rill  be  allowed,  while  one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  third.  It 
will  embrace  the  following  sufajectB  :-^= 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules;  prime  factors  of  numbecs; 
weights  and  measures  in  oonunon  use ;  the  metric  system, ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  c«Jculation  by 
decimals ;  practical  problems.  The  inticUigent  use  of  algebraical  symbob 
is  permitted,  and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulas ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations ;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  or  two  variable^;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I.  and 
IIL,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accept^ 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject, 

Candiaates  who  take  the  Lower  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  not  be  presented  in  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects. 

Higher  Grade, 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  papers  (Mathematics  L,  IL, 
and  III.),  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed,  and  wiU  epibiiace 
the  following  subjects  : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  trans- 
formations, equations  and  problems  ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds,;  the  remaio- 
der  theorem ;  ratio  ;  proportion ;  progressions.  Arithmetical.questiQns 
will  also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving 
the  practical  use  of  logarithms. 
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Greometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid  I.-VI.  and  XI.,  1-21, 
wkU4#di]^aB9i^i)di)0]istraotiQn8  arising  from  thorn,  .but  excluding  tiie 
t)ieof}r  of  ifKUHBSienaurable  quantitiea ;  the  elementary  properties  of 
flin^le  pdaBe-laeed  solida ;  laenauration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  ;  ap- 
proximate solutions  by  drawing  to  pcjiIo.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
whicb  appear  to  form  part  of  a  lo^eal  treatauent  of  the  subjects 

.  Tid^oiiometry*  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
tnocigles,  with  the  add  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Candidates  who  take  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  be  presented  in  one  (but  not  in  more  than  one)  of  the  following 
Additional  Subjects :--»Element8  of  Dynamics;  Geometrical  Conies; 
Analytical  Geometry. 

Hanawrs, 

The  examinailioii  will  consist  of  four  papers,  cu*ranffed  as  described 
below.  Candidates  must  pass  with  credit  in  each,  but  aefic.iency  in  any 
one  paper  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  compensated  by  exceUence  in 
oUi6r& 

1.  Alfcebra  (1^  hours).  The  subjects  of  t^e  Higher  Grade  with 
more  difficult  examples ;  the  elements  of  indeterminate  coefficients  and 
partial  fractions ;  inequalities ;  elementary  treatment  of  maxima  and 
minima ;  permutations  and  combinations  >  the  binomial  theorem  with 
positive  integral  indices ;  the  exponential  series  and  elementary  cases 
of  4:t8eiinring  series  together  with  the  application  of  the  simplest  tests 
for  their  convercency  or  divergency;  the  graphic  representation  of 
simple  algebrinc  funcitions ;  the  elementary  tli^orr  of  complex  numbers. 

2.  Geometry  (2  hours)  including  Euelid  with  deductions,  and  the 
following  sections  of  Modem  Geometry  s — -Line  segments  (signs  of  seg- 
ments, relations  among  segments) ;  transversals  ;  properties  of  the  cen- 
trokl-and  orthoceotre  of  a  triangle  and  of  its  cireiimscribed,  inibcribed, 
escribed  and  nine-point  eirdes ;  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils ;  pole  and 
polar ;  radieal  axis ;  similitude ;  inversion. 

3.  Trigonometry  (1^  hoars),  as  far  as  De  Moivre's  theorem,  with  its 
application  to  simple  series. 

4.  At  least  one  of  the  following  additional  subjects  : — Geometrical 
Conies,  Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Dynamics. 

Additional  Snbjeds. 

1.  Elements  of  Dynamics  (1^  hoiu^).  Velocity  ;  acceleration ;  the 
rectilineal  motion  of  a  uniformly  accelerated  particle ;  the  laws  of  motion  j 
the  composition  of  forces  ;  equilibrium ;  the  centre  of  mass  (gravity)  ; 
common  machines  ;  work  and  energy  ;  elementary  hydrostatics. 

2.  Geometrical  Conies  (li  hoursj.  The  properties  of  the  parabola  ; 
the  elementary  properties  oi  central  conies ;  the  sections  of  the  cone. 

3.  Anal)'tical  Geometry  (IJ  hours).  The  straight  line ;  transformation 
of  co-ordinates ;  the  circle. 

4.  Higher  Dynamics  (1  i  hours).  The  elements  of  Dynamics,  as  above, 
treated  "mth  the  help  ot  Trigonometry ;  Atwood's  Machine  ;  parabolic 
motion  of  a  projectile ;  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  ; 
uniform  circular  motion ;  impact ;  kinetic  energy  ;  centre  of  pressure  ; 
metacetitre. 

No  candidate  may  take  any  of  the  additional  subjects. who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  Mathematics  (Higher  Grade  or  Honours),  and  no  credit 
w31  be  given  for  success  in  any  of  the  additional  subjects  unless  the 
candidate  attain  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  Mathematics. 
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Book-heaping  and  Commercial  Arithmelic 

The  examination  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will 
consist  of  tlie  following  papers.  Candidates  must  pass  in  both.  No 
pupil  should  be  presented  for  this  branch  of  the  examination  until  he 
or  she  has  passed  in  Ix)wcr  Grade  Mathematics. 

1.  Book-keeping  (2J  hoursV  Candidates  will  be  required  to  answer 
easy  questions  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Book-keeping,  to  frame 
the  books  necessary  to  record  a  number  of  transactions  of  moderate 
difficulty,  to  adjust  ledger  accounts,  and  to  frame  balance-sheets  and 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  Special  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness  and 
stivle 

'^2.  Commercial  Arithmetic  (2  hours).  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic  will  be  expected  with  special  proficiency  in  discount, 
interest,  approximations,  exchange,  foreign  weights  and  measares,  and 
such  questions  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  commercial  transactions.  An 
exercise  in  calculation,  involving  speed  and  accuracy,  will  be  given. 

December,  1905. 


Note  as  to  Papers  in  Enqush. 

Various  represoQiations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  the  axamination  in  English,  and  these 
representations  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  consid^iifttion  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  past  years.  My  Lords  attach  great  value  to 
these  suggestions,  made,  as  they  are>  by  those  whose  means  of  judging 
are  larj^. 

Their  Lordships  think  that  the  following  are  principles  upon  which 

the  most  competent  judges  would  be  in  agreement,  and  They  wish  it  to 

bo  understood  that  they  will  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination: — 

1st.  The  chief  and  most  essential  requirement  in  the  examination 

will  be  a  fair  power  of  ^vriting  lucid  and  grammatical  English,  such 

as  may  prove  the  candidate  to  have  had  an  adequate  tndning  in 

composition. 

2nd.  He  will  be  expected  to  show  such  power  of  interpretation  as 
may  prove  that  he  has  been  trained  to  read  with  care  and  thought, 
ana  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

3rd.  He  must  also  show  a  comprehension  of  granunatical  principlea, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  leading  grammatical  rules  under 
some  system  in  current  use. 

4th.  In  regard  to  English  Literature,  my  Lords  think  that 
candidates  may  be  expected  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
authorship  and  period  of  the  leading  masterpieces  of  our  literature. 
This  need  involve  no  multiplicity  of  biographical  or  bibliographical 
detail,  and  They  think  it  may  be  acquired  with  no  undue  burden  of 
time  or  labour.  But  any  answers  which  show  that  the  study  of 
English  Literature  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  committing 
to  memory  of  lists  of  authors,  and  their  books — aiul  the  answers 
of  pupils  so  trained  seldom  fail,  by  an  occasional  absiuxlity, 
to  give  evidence  of  such  training — will  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  will  not  be  held  to  compensate  for 
deficiency  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  examination.     On  the  other 
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hand,  such  answers   as   show  independent  reading,   careful  and 
methodical  instruction,  or  intelligent  criticism,  will  be  accorded 

.  full  weight  in  adjudging  marks  in  the  case  of  the  Higher  and 
Honours  Grades.  In  the  Lower  Grade,  my  Lords  cannot  expect  any 
such  results^  and  They  propose  that  this  part  of  the  subject  shall 
form  a  comparatively  unimportant  element  in  the  examination 
in  that  |Tade. 
5th,  With  regard  to  History  and  Geography,  my  Lords  have 

.  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  which  They  have  made  in  previous 
y^iars.  These  subjects  enter  largely  into  the  curriculum  of  many 
schools:  they  are  required  by  many  of  the  bodies  by  whom 
passes  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  are  recognised ;  and 
n^  Lords  are  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  woula  disopurage 
the  continuance  of  such  instruction.  Their  Lqkdships  endeavour 
to  give  a  wide  option  in  the  questions  set,  ana  to  aiford  oppor- 
tunity to  dll  who  have  not  entirely  neglected  the  subjects  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  them  in  some  branch  or  other.  More  than  this 
They  have  not  demanded,  and  do  not  propose  to  demand,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  pass;  but  more  extensive  knowledge 
will  receive  ample  recognition. 

December,  1905. 


Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modern  Languages. 

My  Lords  desire  to  remind  School  Authorities  of  the  terms  of  the 
Girc^rs  issued  on  15th  June  and  1st  August,  1901. 

While  neither  commercial  nor  literary  questions  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  French  and  German  papers  of  any  grade,  Their 
Lordships  are  prepared,  in  the  event  of  candidates  coming  forward,  to 
have  special  papers  set  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German. 
Exi^pt  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Department,  no  candidate  will 
foe  acbnitted  to  this  separate  examination  in  either  language  unless  he 
has  already  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  the  language  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined. 

The  general  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  papers  will 
be  much  the  same  as  at  last  examination.  No  philological  questions 
will  be  set  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than 
English  and  that  in  which  the  candidate  is  being  examined.  No 
candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  who  does  not  attain  a  certain  minimum 
in  translation  and  composition.  The  papers  set  for  Honours  will  be 
entirely  distinct  from  that  set  for  the  Higher  Grade.  They  will  be 
two  in  number,  the  first  consisting  mainly  of  composition,  and  the 
second  of  translation  and  more  advanced  grammar. 

My  Lords  do  not  propose  in  the  meantime  to  discontinue  the  practice 
ki^erto  followed  of  allowing  unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours  in 
Modem  Languages  to  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade,  provided  their  work 
bears  witness  to  a  level  of  attainment  corre^)onding  to  that  required 
for  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  on  a  Higher  Grade  paper. 

Oandidates  in  the  Lower  Grade  will  be  required  to  reproduce  in 
Frenoh  or  German  a  story  that  has  been  read  aloud  to  them  in  English. 
A  similar  exennse  constitutes  a  recognised  part  of  the  Hicher  Grade 
papers,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  year  its  form  may  be  modified 
to  meet  the  case  of  more  advanced  pupils.    Neither  test  will,  however. 
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be  applied  to  Honours  candidates.  Instead,  they  will  be  afforded  am 
opportunity,  in  the  first  Honours  paper,  of  showing  th(eir  powers  of 
free  composition  in  an  essay  on  some  simple  theme. 

The  marks  given  for  fair  writing  in  the  German  character  now  fiarta. 
an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  total. 

My  Lonls  are  fully  alive  to  the  importan(?e  of  the  oral  side  of 
Modern  Language  teaching.  In  several  cases  They  have  already- 
refused  to  admit  to  the  examination  candidates  from  Schools  where  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  who  visits  the  School  shows  that  pronunciatioa 
has  been  neglected.  In  this  connection  Their  Lordships  desire,  further^ 
to  draw  attention  to  the  regulations  as  to  oral  examination  which,  are 
laid  down  in  Circular  340. 

December,  1905. 


Note  as  to  Latin*  and  Gresk  Pafebs. 

My  liOrds  have  considered  the  various  remarks  submitted  to 
Them  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  examinations  in  Latin 
and  Greek  for  the  Leaving  Certificate.  In  the  past^  complaints 
have  been  made  that  in  certain  grades  the  papers  set  have, 
sometimes  been  of  undue  difficulty.  Without  pronouncing  any 
opiiu'oii  HA  to  this,  my  Lords  agree  that  it  is  undesirable  to  set 
any  test  which  is  of  an  involved  or  confusing  character.  But, 
while  anxious  to  avoid  undue  difficulty,  my  Lords  cannot  hold  out 
the  hope  that  the  test  applied  in  judging  the  answers  to  such  papers  ivs 
may  be  set  will  be  relaxed.  One  of  the  objections  to  undue  diffictdty 
in  questions  is  that  this  may  Very  probably  lead  to  undue  leniency  in 
the  test  applied.  My  Lords  think  it  more  desirable  to  reverse  the. 
process  ;  and,  while  restricting  the  questions  6t  exercises  to  a  moderate 
standard,  to  be  severe  in  exacting  a  eeitoin  amount  of  correct  answering 
as  a  minimum. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  having  regard  to  the  diverse  objects  wfaiefa 
these  examinations  have  to  serve,  to  fix  the  precise  standard  which  ought 
to  be  maintained ;  but  my  Lords  can  only  state  that  They  eonlanue  to* 
study  the  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  best  able  to  form  an  opnion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  follow  the  model  of  1905. 

December,  1905. 


Leaving  Certificaie  Examination^  1906.  Circular  365. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
Sir,  18th  Decembw,  190$. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  propose  that  the. next 
Written  Examination  for  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  shall 
begin  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  June. 

2.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  |pranted  only  under 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circqlar  340,  to  which  I  am  to  refer  yoii  tot 
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Wrticulftra.  To  fodlijbate  the  arrangements  for  oral  ezaminatiox^  the 
Offieial  Gqrrespon^ent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  )>y 
the  1st  of  March,  on  a  foriu*  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department, 
a  hat  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Inter- 
mediate Certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

3.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated 
l€th  May,  1902,  and  28th  January,  1903,  respectively  (Circulars  358 
and  375),  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial,  Technical, 
and  Sjpecial  Group  Certificates,  Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candi- 
dates loir  any  of  these,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Course 
to  be  followed  (if  not  already  approved)  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  the  relative  Syllabuses  and  Time  Tables. 
I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that  the 
same  candidate  should  be  presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group 
Certificate. 

4.  My  Lords  regret  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  explanations 
jB^ven  in  Their  Circular  of  19th  November,  1900,  considerable  misappre- 
hei^ion  appears  still  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  intention  and  purpose 
of  the  examination  for  Honours.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  the 
limitation  which  was  introduced  four  years  ago.  No  pupil  may  now 
be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candidate  for  Honours  in 
more  than  three  d!fferent  subjects.  If  for  special  reasons  it  is  desired 
to  tnake  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanct^ion  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  previously  be  obtained. 

5»  My  Lords  would  strongly  deprecate  a  practice  whioh  appears  to  be 
t^  fceqiKBnt^  a^d  which  not  only  constitutes  an  abuse  of  the  Examina- 
Uon,  but  is  cqntrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  candidates.  It  is  that 
of  presenting  a.  cfuididate  in  the  same  grade  in  w^ch  he  or  she  has 
M9s^  in  a  previous  y§ar.  So  prevalent  does  this  pnK^tiee  continue  to 
be  that  it  i#  now  Jinder  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  neoesaary, 
ifi  the  near  future^  to  lay  down  a  definite  regulation  regarding  it 

6.  In  ffeneral,  the  principles  explained  in  last  year's  Notes  as  to 
English,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Modem  Languages  will  apply  to  the 
I2x«mination  to  be  held  in  1906.  Your  attention  is,  however,  directed 
to  the  statement  in  the  Modem  Languages  Note  regarding  ''free" 
Composition.  In  connection  with  Modern  Languages,  I  am  also  to  remind 
you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Loids  have  taken  to  secure  that 
due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronunciation. 
Witii  rofer^ice  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  aiid  that,  while  no 
alteration  in  the  existing  arrangement  will  be  made  in  1906,  Their 
Lordships  have  still  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  entirely 
separating  the  papers  set  for  Honours  from  that  set  for  Higher  Grade. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  11th 
September,  1903  (Circular  376),  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Papers. 
Two  copies  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  are  enclosed  herewith. 

I  am  to  point  out  that,  while  questions  in  Aritlunetio  will  continue 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Grades,  no  CABoidateg  can  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Books  of  Logarithm^  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  Books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Bxamination. 

.     f  For  Intermediate  Certifleates  Form  A.  lOi,  and  (qt  {^earing  Certificates 
Form  A.  22, 
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I  am  also  to  sav  that  a  few  pages  of  the  books  in  wiiichtheaaswersto 
the  Mathematical  Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  sqoare^raled.   * 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Science  and  in  Drawing  unfler  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  obtained  this  year. 

9.  No  candidiite's  name  will  be  aeoepted  unless  he  orsbe  will  be  at 
least  U  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  next  followuig  the  pro- 
posed presentation. 

10.  As  ihose  Secondary  Schools  from  which  candidates  hare  been  pre- 
viously presented  are  kept  on  the  Uste  ol  the  Departmeat,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  application  for  th^  admission  to  the  Written 
Examiriation  of  pupils  attending  them. 

11.  My  Lords  desire  to  remind  you  that  only  those  pupils  will  bo 
admitted  to  the  Examination  who  have  been  in  regular  attendaoee  at 
the  School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  they  fire  exa«ikied» 
from  January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination. 

12.  My  Lordswould  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  pmentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  td  the 
Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  aome  defimbe  fom  of  Gvoup 
Certificate  in  view.  » 

13.  As  last  year,  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  OfGiser  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  Sti^int 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  foUowa : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant; 
•For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants ;  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Offieer/or  each  Bubjeci  wiJU  be  homt  bv 
the  Department     When  more  than  one  Supervisiiu;  Oiiieer  is  nsquired, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authoritieci. 

14.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds 
at  Their  Loraships'  disposal,  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small 
charge  for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  wiU  be  kept  within 
the  narrowest  limits  possible. 

I  have,  etc.) 

J.  StRtrnsttits. 


Leaimg  Certificate  EmminaJUor^  1906.  Circular  366. 

SiaieHiided  Schools  onUf. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
Sir,  18th  December,  1906.    . 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  are  prepared  next 
year,  as  in  previous  yean,  to  admit  to  the  ExamiLuitiovi  for*  L^a^iig 
and  Intermediate  GOTtiicates  candidates  from  the  Higher  t^spaHm^nts 
of  State-aided  Schools,  if  upon  due  enquiry  these  Depairteients  rilould 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  benefit^  of  the 
Examination  being  extended  to  the  scholars  in  attendance. 

A  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Written  Examiiuition'^H 
(14)  ^  will  be  sent  early  in  January  to  all  State-aided  Schools  from  which 
pupils  or  pupil  teachers  were  presented  this  year.  All  the  information 
required  by  the  Department  should  be  given  on  this  fonn,  and  no  letter 
should  be  sent  with  it  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  t6  explain. 
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B'fo^  cfther  Sokools  cftn  ha  obteined  on  ftpplicajtion  to,  the 
Deptolmeot  in  Jamuirj. 

'3.  -Leading  atid  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  on 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circular  340,  to  which  I  am  to  refer  you 
for  pavtleiiiami    To  faettHate  the  arrangements  for  oral  elcamination, 

:  tbe-offifrial  oorresjpondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department 
by  the  1st  of  March,  on  a  form*  to  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 

TiaeDl,  a  Jilt  of  those  pupils- who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or 

'  Iiitermedi»ie .  Oertificakes  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

'  i^.  I  am  lo  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships' Circular  Letters  dated  1 6th 
May,  1902,  and  28th  January,  190S,  respectively  (Circulars  358  and 
'  i75),  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial,  Technical,  and 
Special  Orottp  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candidates 
m  any  of  theiie,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Couraa  to 
be  followed  (if  not  already  approved)  should  be  made  at  once  to' the 
DispaKtaienty  aocfunpoiiied  by  l^e  retire  Syllabuses  and  Time  Tables. 
I  akift  to>:fidd  thkt  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that  the 
same  eaodidate  should  be  presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Oi^up 
Certificate.  '  ' 

4.  My  Lords  i^e^t  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  explanations 
giVeti  hv  their  Circular  of  19th  November,  1$00,  considerable  miaappre- 
heesioh  Appears  still  to  exist,  as  to  the  precise  intention  and  pur- 
pose of  the  examination  for  Honours.  I  am  to  remind  you  oJT  the 
limitation  which  was  introduced  four  years  ago.  No  pupil  may 
now  be  presented  in  one  and  th6  same  year  as  a  candidal  for 
'  Honours  in  more  than  three  difief^t  subjects.  ,  If  for  special^  reasons 
■  Win  desired  16  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sati<itibn  of 
the  D^pitttMeiit  ^nm^tpreviouibly be  obtained: 

'  5;  My  Lo^  would  strongly  deprecate  a  practice  which  appear  t^  be 
tKX)  frequeni,  and  which  not  onlv  constitutes  an  abuse  of  the 
Examination,  but  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests,  of  the  candidates. 
It  is  that  of  presenting  a  candidate  in  the  same  ^ade  in  which  he  or 
she  has  passed  \n  a  previous  year.  So  prevuent  does  this  practice 
eenlmuo  ^.be  that  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  in  the  near  future,  to  lay  down  a  definite  regulation 
regarding  it. 

6.  In  general,  the  principles  laid  down  in  last  year's  Notes  as  to  English, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  Modern  Languages,  will  apply  to  the  Examination 
to  be  held  in  1906.  Your  attention  is,  however,  directed  to  the 
staKetoeft^  in  the  Modem  Languages  Note  regarding  '*  free  *'  Com- 
position. In  connection  with  Modem  Languages,  I  am  also  to 
remind  you.  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Lords  have  taken  to 
secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
prdnunciation.     With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  add 

,  |<bait|  wUIe-  no  alteration  in  the  existing  arrangement  vnil  he  made 
iR.190^Tb«dr  Lordships  have  still  under  considenvtion  the  desirability 
d  entire^  adpenatuig  the  papers  set  for  Honours  from  that  det  for 
Hi^^Giiade. 

'  V.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships*  CSrcular  Letter  of  the 
11th  Septetiiber,  1903  ^rcular  376),  i^elating  to  the  Mathematical 
Pitpers,    A  eepy  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  is  enclosed  herewith. 

r^  Fot  lnt«mi«diate  Certifieates  Form  A.  104    in    for  Leaving  Certificates 
.  F«wrm  A.  22. 
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I  am  to  point  out  that  while  queertioiis  in  AritlHaeticcmtiiMie 
to  form  aa  integral  part  of  the  Papers  set  in  the  Higher  apd  Lower 
Grades,  no  candidates  can  be  preaented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Socks  of  Logaridima  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  fer  Hhe 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Departmenrt  at  the  dose  of  the 
Examination. 

I  am  also  to  say  tihat  a  feir  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the  answers 
to  the  Mathematical  Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  sqaare^mted.  * 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Science  and  in  Drawing  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  obtained  this  year. 

9.  My  Lords  again  observed  that  many  candidates  were  sent  in  for  the 
Written  Examination  who  had  not  reached  anything  like  the  required 
standard.  Some  managers  and  teachers  would  seem  scarcely  to  have 
realized  what  the  standard  is,  and  much  disappointment  is  caused  when 
the  results  of  the  Examination  are  received,  and  it  is  found,  in  some 
cases,  that  a  large  pronortion  of  the  candidates  have  failed.  My  Lords 
desire  once  more  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  pupils  will  not  be  sent  in  for  the  Examination  unless  thefe  is  a 
reasonable  probability  of  their  being  able  to  pass  in  the  Grade  in  which 
they  are  presented, 

10^  No  candidate's  name  wfll  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  win  be  at 
least  14  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the  proposed 
presentation. 

11.  The  attention  of  School  Boards  and  Managers  is  also  requested  to 
the  following  points : — 
[L]  The  Written  Examination  will  begin  on  fTednesdayy  the  20th 

June. 
[2,]  Only  those  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  who 
have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  at  which,  or  in 
connection  with  which,  they  are  examined,  from  January  to  the 
date  of  the  Examination. 
[3.]  My  Lords  would  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  pre- 
sentation of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who 
is  admitted  to  the  Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  some 
'  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate  in  view.  The  Examination 
is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  higher  education  only,  and  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  pupils  will  continue  their 
studies  to  a  stage  of  some  advancement,  Their  Lordshipa 
think  that  attention  should  be  directed  rather  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  special  work  which  are  furnished  by  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses  sanctioned  in  Article  21  of  the  Code. 

If,  after  the  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  presentations  of 
the  pupils  from  any  particular  school  indicate  that  no  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  to  fulfil  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
Examination,  my  Lords  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
disallow  the  papers. 
[4.]  Pupils  from  Continuation  Classes  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to 

the  Examination. 
[5.]  Pupil  Teachers  engaged  under  a  Memorandum   of  Agreement, 
or  whose  engagement  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Examination, 
(a)  When  they  serve  in  a  School  from  which  scholars  are  admitted, 
no  special  application  on  their  behalf  will  be  necessary,  but 
the  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  presented  must  be  entered 
on  the  form  of  application. 
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(i)  When  they  setre  in  a  Bcbool  from  which  no  Bohokrs  arc  to  bo 

Kesented  for  estamination,  amhcation  should  be  made  to  the 
apartment  on  the  preseribed  fonn, 
Er-'Pupil  Teaehens  who  have  completed  their  engagement  since  the 
]a0t  Examination,  and  who  continue  to  serve  in  a  State-aided  School 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  may  be  admitted. 

A.11  the  Fupil  Teachers  from  one  School  must  be  examined  together- 
.Umitors  may  also  bo  admitted^  provided  thajt  they  have  received 
instniQiMm  in  the  School  from  January  to  the  date  oi  the  Examination. 
They  ehoold  be^  presented  ai^pnpil  teachers. 

[6.]  No  grant    is  attached  to  a  pass  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 

Examination. 
[7.]  In  order  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Written  Examination, 
which  are  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  duly  made,  my  Lords  must 
decline  to  consider  any  application  for  admission*  either  of  pupils 
or  of  Pupil  Teachers,  to  the  Examination,  which  is  not  received 
by  the  2lBt  March  next.  Application  must  be  made  in  respect  of 
those  Schools  from  which  Scholars  were  admitted  this  year,  as 
well  as  for  those  in  connection  with  which  no  examination  has 
yet  been  held. 
[8.]  (a)  As  last  year  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer 
for  each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number 
of  candidates  to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their 
Lordships  will  appoint  additional  Supervising  Officers  as 
follows : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant. 
For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will 
be  borne  by  the  Department.    When  more  than  one  Supervising 
Officer  is  required,  the  additional   expense   must  be  borne  by 

*  the  School  Authorities. 

(5)  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited 

•  funds  at  Their  Lordships'  disposal,  it  may  be  necessary  also 
to  make  a  small  charge  for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge 
will  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible. 

Place  of  ExanUnation. 

[9.]  (a)  My  Lords  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  separate  examination  for 
a  small  number  of  candidates  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
attendance  at  another  School,  where  an  examination  is  to  be 
held,  would  be  impracticable. 
(b)  In  the  case  of  a  School  Board  which  proposes  to  present 
candidates  from  two  or  more  Schools  within  the  district  of  the 
Board,  all  the  candidates  must  be  examined  together  at  one 
.  school,  if  there  is  sufficient  accommodation. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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Leimng  Cettificaie  EramiruUion,  1906.  Circular  883. 

Oadic. 

Scotch  Fiducation  Departmeot, 
30th  December,  1905.  . 

Sl)R, 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  mv  Lords  are  prepared  to  consider 
applicatioBs  for  the  examination  in  CTaeHc  of  pupils  or  pupil  teachers  in 
Schools  in  which  provision  is  made  for  sy |tematic  instruction  fn  that 
language.*     This  examination  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  but,  in  the  meantime,  only  one  standanf  is 
recognised  for  a  pass,  that  standard  bein-g  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Grade  in  other  language  subjects,     in  order  that  applications 
for  examination  may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 
(a)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  for  work  in  this 
special  subject  are  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment; 
(6)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 
(c)  that  all  pupils  presented  will  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  on 
the  1st  October  succeeding  the  examination^  and  that  they 
have  followed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 
I  am  to  say  that  my  Lords  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
preceding  conditions,  inasmuch  as  their  fulfilment  will   render  it 
possible  to  give  due  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  individual  candidates.     It  is  Their 
Lordships'  desire  that  much  should  depend  on  the  actual  record  of 
work  performed  by  each  pupil  during  the  period  of  instruction. 

So  far  as  outside  tests  are  concerned,  I  am  to  explain  that  ability  to 
oonduot  a  conversation  in  Gaelic  will  be  regarded  as  essential.!  The 
written  paper  (in  which  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Mao- 
leod  and  Dewar  or  of  Maoeachan  should  be  followed)  will  cosBE^ge 
(I)  translation  into  English  of  unseen  prose  and  vene  psAsagea  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  chosen  from  standard  Gaelic  literature,  (2)  transla- 
tion into  Gaelic  of  a  simple  English  passage,  (3)  reproduction  in  Engliah 
of  a  short  story  read  aloud  in  Gaelic,  (4)  questions  on  elementary  G^Uc 
grammar. 

The  written  paper  will  be  set  in  the  usual  course  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The 
application  of  the  conversational  test  and  the  verification  of  the 
teacher's  verdict  will  be  entrusted  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
or  to  some  other  person  specially  appointed,  who  will  visit  the  School 
on  a  date  to  be  arranged  with  the  School  Authorities.  On  the 
occasion  of  that  visit  a  list  of  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the 
Examiner  which  shall  show,  as  regards  each  candidate,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained  in  each  branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as 
determined  by  the  teacher's  award  of  marks  throughout  the  course. 
All  exercise  books  of  the  candidates  must  be  preserved  and  must  be 
available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner,  who  will  also  apply  such  tests 
relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
desirable. 

I  am  te  point  out  that  my  Lords  have  deliberately  refrained  from 
ofiering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  curricula 
of  which  They  would  be  prepared  to  approve.     Circumstances  vary 

*  Candidates  for  the  Kiog'a  Scholarship  Examinatiou,  1906,  who  desire  to 
obtain  marks  for  Gaelic  must  be  presented  at  this  examination.     (See  Syllabus. ). 
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oonmderaUyi  and  it  appears  inexpedient  to  laj  down  definite  regula- 
tions until  experience  has  shown  what  is  the  minimam  that  may 
properly  be  exacted.  In  the  meantime,  each  case  will  be  considered 
on  ite  merits,  and  provisional  approval  will  be  extended  to  any  well 
arranged  course  that  offers  reasonable  opportunity  for  serious  study. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  while  there  may  be  a  certain 
anoLOunt  of  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  standard  of  pass 
all  ov^r  will,  as  for  as  possible,  bo  an  absolutely  uniform  one. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candidates  in  Gaelic,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  or  for  the  award  of 
mariks  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1906,  application 
should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  which  should  reach  the 
Department  not  later  than  31st  March,  1906. 

I  have,  etc.» 

J.  SmirrHERs. 


Leavimg  OeriifimU  Emmmaiion  Gireiilar  367. 

and 
Rin^$SdtdainhipE7mfUnaili^ 
Drawing. ~ 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
22nd  September^  1905. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
applicsitions  for  next  yearHi  examination  in  Drawing  of  pupila  in 
Secondary  School8,or  in  thoHigherGrade Departments  or  Supplementary 
Oonrses  g^  Elementary  Schools.  This  examination  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  I/eaving  Certificate  Examination,  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  Science, 
only  one  standard  is  recognised  for  a  pass.  If  pupils  who  have 
once  passed  give  evidence  of  further  successful  work  in  this  subject 
in  subsequent  years,  an  endorsement  to  that  effect  will  be  made  upon 
the  Leaving  or  Intermediate  Certificate  they  may  obtain  at  the  end 
of  their  s^ool  career.  In  order  that  applications  for  examination 
may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

{a)  that  the  School  is  suitably  equipped  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  instruction  in  Drawing ; 
{h)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  such  as  may  be 

approved  by  the  Department ; 
(«)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 
{d)  that  all  the  pupils  presented  will  be  over  15  years  of  ago 
on  the  Ist  OctobiBr  succeeding  the  examination,  and  that  they 
have  been  nnder  instruction  according  tx>  the  approved  cuni- 
culum  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  receiving  instruction 
for  two  hours  a  week,  or  for  such  time  otherwise  distributed 
as  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an  average  of  two  hours 
a  week,  orer  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  provided 
always  that  the  distribution  of  instruction  is  approved  as 
satisfactory.* 

*  In  special  circuinfjtances  the  Dei)artment  may  accept  an  average  of  It  as 
than  two  complete  hours  a  week,  provided  always  that  the  course  of  instructioa 
to  be  approved  extends  over  a  oontinnooB  period  of  more  than  three  years. 
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2.  When  the  amplication  is  admitted,  an  OKamirMtion  wii)  ht  held 
either  at  the  achool  or  at  some  convenient  centre,  by  Inflpectx^rs  of 'tba 
Department  or  by  other  persons  specially  appointed.  As  {m*  aM 
possible,  the  examination  will  be  held  on  a  date  convenient  for  thd 
School. 

3.  A  list  of  candidates,  including  Pupil  Teachers  de/nrons  of  bein^ 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks  m  Drawing  for  tho 
King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1906,  must  be  present^  to  tbe 
Examiner,  which  shall  show  as  regards  each  candidate  the  precise 
amount  of  instruction  received,  and  the  profidenoy  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  determinea  by  the  teacher^s 
award  of  marks  throughout  the  course.  Cases  where,  for  good  reason 
shown.  Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have  not  completed  a  full  three  years 
of  an  approved  course,  will  nevertheless  be  specially  considered  by  the 
Examiner  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a  lower  scale  for  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1906. 

4.  All  drawings  and  exercise  booRs  of  the  candidates  must  be  pre- 
served and  must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner,  who  will 
also  set  such  tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instniction  as  he 
may  deem  expedient. 

5k  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates,  either  for  the  .'pui^^e'  of 
the  leaving  Certificate  or  for  the  award  of  marks  for  the  Kind's 
Scholarship  Examination,  should  make  application  to  the  DepsErtment 
at  once  for  Form  A.  46 ;  this  form,  duly  completed^  ^should  be 
received  at  the  Department  not  later  than  the  31st  March,  1906. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STBUTHKIUk 


Leaviikg  Ceriificaie  Hxaminaiian  Circular  368. 

and  '  {Reoisei.) 

Kin^s  Scholarslnp  Examination, 
Science, 

Sootoh  Education  Defiartment, 
18th  Septembtf,  1905. 

Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  LojkIs  are  now  prepared  to 
consider  applications  for  the  examination  in  Seienee.o(  pupils  in 
Secondary  Schools  or  in  the  Higher  Grad^  Departoieuts  or  Sapple* 
mentary  Courses  of  Elementary  Schools.  Only  those  scholars  who  have 
received  instruction  in  Science  in  recognised  Schools,  aoeording  to  a 
curriculum  which  extends  over  at  least  three  years  and  provides  through- 
out in  every  case  for  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the4)upil8,  will  be 
accepted  for  the  examination,  success  in  which  will  testify 4o  themtia- 
factory  conclusion  of  an  approved  course  of  instniction  in  tbe^  imbject. 
An  aooepted  course  must  embrace,  as  a  rule,  a  minimu^,  of  480  hours 
instruction  in  Science. 
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I  2<i '  The'  examiaataoa  fonns  an  iatagnd  part  of  the  Leaving  Geitifioate 
16rfti»iiwitiOB,  but  will  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  other  subjects, 
vb^e.  one  or  more  papers  are  oet  for  all  candidates.  Instead  of  this, 
iti.inttbeiQlMiBAy  om  ttid  pnctical,  and  in  each  School  will  be  based 
upon  the  curriculum  of  the  School,  and  upon  the  profession  made  of 
the  work  done,  provided  that  the  curriculum  can  be  regarded  as 
latisfnetoiy  in  character  and  the  profession  of  work  as  adequate  in 
i^itiouiit.  It  must  be  underatood,  however,  that  the  standard  will  be  a 
high  and,  so  far  as  my  Lords  can  secure  it,  a  uniform  one.    As  in 

S*evious  years,  this  examination  in  Science  will  be  on  the  Higher 
rade  standard.  If  pupils  who  have  once  passed  give  evidence  of 
further  successful  work  in  Science  in  subsequent  years,  an  endorse* 
ment  to  that  effect  will  be  made  upon  the  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificate  they  may  obtain  at  the  end  of  their  School  career. 

3.  C2andidates  for  award  of  Intermediate  Certificates  in  1906 
who  are  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  their  work  must 
have  gone  through  l^n  approved  course  of  instruction  extending  over 
not  less  than  32Q  hours. 

4.  ScUoob  desiring  to  present  candidates  at  the  next  examination  for 
either  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks 
at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1906,*  should  make  application 
to  the  Department  at  once  for.  form.  A,  58 ;  this  Form,  duly  completed, 
should  be  received  at  the  Department  not  later  than  the  Slst  March, 
1906. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 


Secondary  Schools.  Circular  372, 

Inspection^  1906. 

Scotch  Education  Department., 
9th  January,  1906. 
Sir, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection 
of  Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  I  am  to  request  you 
to  inform  my  Lords  whether  inspection  is  this  year  desired  for  the  above- 
named  School.  Tf  so,  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms  should  be  filled 
up  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am  to  remind  you  that  all  Schools  from  which  pupils  are  presented 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  must  be  inspected  under  the 
direction  of  my  Lords. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
PfdpanMry)  Sehools,  furnished  by  my  Lords,  should,  if  printed  or 
piibliBfa€d^  be  giv«il  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 
thai^^'oeriaia  portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Mmagefs; 

^     ^  ■  I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 

*^ll.B.-^Cas68.  wlittre  for  good  reason  shown,  Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have 
note  eompleted  a  fnU  thtee  years  of  an  approred  ooaree,  will  nevertheless  be 
speciallj  oonaideTed  by  the  Examiner  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a 
lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1906. 
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Secondary  Schools.         Circular  373, 

iTupedion  wnder  the  MtuxUvmal  Evd(AffmeJiis 
{Scotland)  Ad,  1882. 

Seotch  Eduosticm  D0{)artBi6nt» 
9th  January,  1906. 
Sui, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  th^  inspection 
of  Secondary  (and  Pteparatorv)  Schools  this  year,  my  Lords  would  be 

flad  if  you  would,  at  your  early  convenience,  fill  up  and  forward  to  the 
>epartment  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Lorda,  should,  if  printed  or 
published,  be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  certain  portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 
J.  Struthkrs. 


Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools,  Form  A.  19. 


MEMORANDUM. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  that  now  rests  on  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  Secondary  Education  Grants  under 
the  Minutes  of  27th  April,  1899,  and  of  30th  May,  1903,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  re-organize  the  arrangements  for  the  periodical 
inspection  of  the  Schools  that  participate  in  these.  While  the  main 
objects  of  Their  Lordships  has  been  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency,  it  is  believed  that  the  changes  will  be  welcomed  by  Managers 
as  tending  to  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  that  they  will  at 
the  same  time  prove  of  real  advantage  to  Teachers  as  affording 
increased  facilities  for  friendly  conference  and  discussion  of  meihods 
with  the  visiting  Inspectors.  In  explaining  what  is  proposed  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  each  School  as  consisting  of  two  mam  sections. 

The  inspection  of  what  may  be  called  the  LOWER  DEPARTMENT 
will  be  placed  under  the  general  charge  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector 
for  the  Division.  The  Lower  Department  will  comprise  all  dasees  up 
to  and  including  those  in  which  the  attaixunents  of  tke  average  pupil 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  correspond  to  the  requireouents  described 
in  Article  29, 1,  of  the  Day  School  Code.  With  the  inspection  wiU  be 
combined  the  scrutiny  of  the  lists  of  individual  pupils  presented  for 
approval  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the  Minutes  indicated.  It 
will,  however,  no  longer  be  necessary  for  Managers  to  apply  to  the 
Department  for  copies  of  the  Schedule  required  for  this  purpose  (Form 
A.  20).  These  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Inspector,  or  his  deputy, 
in  advance  of  his  visit,  a  system  that  should  constitute  a  safeguard 
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against  the  loss  of  Grant  occasionally  incurred  at  present  through  the 
omission  to  make  application.  Their  Lordships'  intention  is  that 
pupils  shall  be  presented  for  approval  before  the  close  of  the  Session 
immtdutely  ivriceding  that  in  vfaich  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be 
registered  for  grants.^ 

In  the  UPPER  DEPARTMENT,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  initiated 
last  session,  the  procedure  hitherto  fouowed  in  regard  to  Science  and 
Art  yoll,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  other  subjects  In  the* 
kK^0]^  Schools,  fit  all  evente,  each  subject  or  group  of  kindred  subjeots 
win 'be  entrusted  to  a  siMle  Examiner.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
the  Examiners,  shall  not  be  limited  to  a  formal  visit  once  a  year,  but 
that,  jn  the  meantime  at  least,  each  Examiner  shall  endeavour  to  pay 
to  the  schools  assigned  him  two  visits  in  the  course  of  eaeh  session. 
His  first  visit,  which  will  take  place  in  autumn,  will  be  directed  towards 
as<i^fi4;aining  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  instruction.  As  the  exaxni- 
nation  of  individual  pupils  will  form  no  part  of  the  procedure  at  this 
stage,  there  ou^t  tiOt,  as  a  rule,  to  be  any  occasion  for  disturbing 
the  normal  routme.  of  School  work.  At  his  second  visit  he  will  concern 
himself  more  with  results,  and  particularly  with  the  general  prQficiency 
of  candidates  for  Group  Certificates.  Under  this  scheme  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  Managers  to  supply  a  detailed  "  Profession  of 
Work,"  such  as  has  heretofore- been  famished  to  the  Department. 
Instead,  they  will  be  asked,  about  the  opening  of  the  Session,  to  send 
in  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  each  subject. 
They  will  also  be  expected — and  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment — to 
see  that  each  Class  Teacher  keeps  a  daily  record  of  the  actual  work 
done  Ji^ith^his pupils,  and  preserves  their  worked  exercises  and  exami- 
nation papers  so  that  these  may  at  all  times  be  available  as  evidence  of 
progress.  So  far  as  not  a  few  of  the  Schools  in  question  arc  concerned, 
this  will  involve  no  innovation  on  existing  practice,  the  Head  Masters 
having  already  of  their  own  motion  introduced  the  necessary  regula- 
tions as  a  most  ifoportant  aid  to  the  work,  of  supervision.  In  the  case 
of  lihe  remainder.  Their  Lordships  have  every  confidence  that  Managers 
and"  Teachers  wiU  co-operate  with  Them  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
proposals  embodied  in  the  present  Memorandum. 

15th  September,  1905.  J.  Struthers. 


Injerimdiate  CerHficaies.  Circular  389. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
24th  March,  1906. 
Sir,. 

!;•  Adverting  to  Their  Lordships' Circular  Letter  of  16tli  January, 
1902  (No.  340),  lam  to  inform  yon  that  my  Lords  regard  the  system 
of  Qroap  Oertifleates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  developed 
to  render-  possible  k  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the 
Intefniediaie  Cerd/ieate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 

•  M^ag^rs  arei  partioularly  reminded  of  febe  necesBity  for  such  presentation 
(Para^rra^  1  (i)  of  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  and  Section  5  (b)  ol  the 
Mindre  of  ^th  April,  1 899. )  They  are  al»o  reminded  that  the  Department  may, 
on  tk'e  i|)|vlication  oi  Managers,  specially  sanction  provisional  registration  of 
pupils.: .  Any  difficulties  attaching  to  the  period  of  transition  entailed  by  this 
Memorandum  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  an  exerciae  of  this  discretion. 
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2.  The  essential  purpDse  of  the  latormediato  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  oouelusion  of  a  well-balaoced  oourso  of  general  educa- 
tion suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  1^  or 
16,  or,  alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although  they  continue  in  ivttendance 
until  17  or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  their  school  life  to  some  form  of  more  specialized  study — literary, 
scientific,  technical,  or  commercial.  The  tundamental  conditions  of 
issue  ought,  therefore,  to  be — that  the  course  of  education,  to  whose 
completion  it  testifios,  is  sound,  judged  by  educational  principles.;  that 
it  has  a  clear  aim  and  pnrpose ;  and  that,  in  each  subject  of  the  course, 
the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  proved  competency.  Upon  the 
observance  of  these  principles  my  Lords  now  propose  to  insist. 

3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  Their  Lordships 
have  no  desire  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the 
recognition  of  any  school  as  a  Higher  Grade  **or,  more  geaerally,  an 
Intermediate — School  will  ipefO  /acio  carry  with  it  the  right  of  present- 
ing pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate^  their  LonUiips  will  give 
favour^le  consideration  to  proposals  from  other  schools,  ineiuaing 
Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases  where  the  course  suggested  for  appooval 
extends  over  three  years  and  makes  adequate  provision  for  instruotion 
in  a  safficiently  wide  but  not  heterogeneous  range  of  eubjeots  of 
Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  will 
in  the  meantime  regard  as  *  provisionally  approved,'  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  on  ite  new  conditions,  all  schools  that 
have,  in  1906  or  any  preceding  year,  suocessfully  presented  candidates 
for  the  Intermedickte  Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340.  This 
provisional  approval  will  extend  until  the  Examination  of  1907, 
inclusive,  any  group  of  subjects  that  conforms  to  the  conditions  of 
Circnlar  340  being  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  aj^)roved 
curriculum.  In  1908  and  following  years  Intermediate  Certificates 
will  not  be  issued  to  the  pupils  of  any  sdiool  other  than  a  Higher  Grade 
School,  unless  its  '  Intermediate  Curriculum  *  shall  have  been  speeifioally 
approved  by  Their  Lordships.* 

5.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage.  The 
risk  of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now 
be  avoided  by  attaching  a  substantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  opinion 
of  the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  may  have  passed. 
The  value  of  such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  by  Their 
Lordships.  The  idea  that  underlies  it  has  already  taken  practical 
shape  in  connection  with  the  qualifying  examihatTon  for  admission  to 
Supplementary  Courses,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  that  is 
preserved  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  training  for  teachers.  In 
both  these  instances  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging,  and  such 
as  fully  to  justify  my  Lords  in  availing  Themselves  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  for  formally  inviting  the  teachers 
of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to  assume  a  proper  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are  to  be  awarded  to  their 
pupils.     In  future,  no  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  granted  or 

•  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  LordshipB  to  make  qualification  for  the 
Intermediate  Certilicate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  foira  of  Leaving  Certificate.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  putting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  approval  for  iu  *  Intermediate  Currionlum.' 
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wiftbheM  without  fadr  coiMideration  of  the  delilnnite  judgment  of  the 
teacbenraa  to  the  profimmej  of  tho  caodidstes  bb  shown  by  bkeir 
work  in  sdiool.  It  hardly  iieoda  to  be  pointed  out  that,  in  tberfirst 
instance,  the  measures  to  he  taken  by  Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative 
only.  The  rate  of  further  adranee  will  necessarily  be  detertnined  by 
experience. 

6.  The  line  of  act'on  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  con- 
sequences. All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate 
Certificates  must  have  completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its 
entirety.  They  must  also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum  for  which 
tests  are  set  in  that  examination.  Further,  such  presentation  must  be 
simultaneous,  taking  place  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  the  course.  The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as  at  present. 
The  presentation  will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each 
nt  the  subjects  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for 
the  pnrposes  of  this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  may  be 
held  as  compensating  for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due 
account  will  be  taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to 
which  the  direct  test  of  examination  papers  cannot  well  be  applied. 
The  general  standard  which  Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep 
before  them  is  the  degree  of  all-round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught 
pupil  of  average  ability  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  ho 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  ordinary  diligence. 

f.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  IiBaving 
Certificate  Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the 
matter  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate^  Their  LocdshJpB  ieel  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  They  ought  entirely  to.  prohibit  preaenta- 
tions  in  the  Lower  Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  would  stroiiigly 
UT)^  upon  Managers  the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
discourage  a  practice  which  cannot  be  defended  on  educational 
grounds*  In  order  to  make  Their  own  position  perfectly  dear,  my 
Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  altogether  the  issuing  of  documents 
in  attestation  of  Lower  Grade  posses..  As  heretofore,  the  results  of 
the  written  examination  will  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  the 
school,  and  a  complete  record  will  be  retained  in  the  Department. 
Should  any  candidate  desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to  secure 
exemption  from  some  other  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Department,  whence  the  information 
will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  examining  body  in  question. 

I  have,  etc,, 

J,  SlftUT^BBS, 


Uaving  and  Intermediate  CertiJkcUe.^.  Circular  340. 

*  ^  {Revised.) 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
pj[R,  16th  January,  1902. 

\.  With  reference  to  Their  Lordships' Circular  of  the  20th  December, 
^901, 1  am  now  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
jrhich  it  is  proposed  that  Leaving  Certificates  shaU  in  future  be  issued. 
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2.  My  Lords  have  decided  that  there  Bhall  be  two  classes  of 
Certificate.  One  of  these,  the  Lsaring  t^rtifirate  proper,  is  intended  to 
mark  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  secondary  education.  The 
other,  to  be  called  the  Intermediate  Ce^Hficate*  \h  primarily  intended 
to  meet  the  case  of  those  schools  which,  although  they  may  be  doing 
valuable  work  in  secondary  subjects,  are  yet  unable,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  to  retain  their  pupils  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  standard  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  proper.  This  latter  Certificate 
will,  however,  always  be  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  who  may  satisfy 
the  prescribed  conditions.  I  am  to  remind  you  that,  while  candidates 
will  no  longer  be  furnished  with  a  "  Leaving  Certificate "  for  each 
subject  in  which  they  may  be  successful,  they  will  receive  instead  a 
document  certifying  that  they  have  passed  in  a  specified  subject  and 
grade  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  Applicants  for  Leaving 
Uertificates  must  have  been  receiving  higher  instruction  at  some 
recognised  school  for  not  less  than  four  years.  In  the  case  of  appUcants 
for  Intermediate  Certificates,  the  corresponding  period  shall  be  two 
years. 

3.  To  prevent  over-pressure,  it  seems  to  Their  Lordships  desirable 
that  a  minimum  age  should  be  fixed.  They  therefore  propose  that  a 
Leaving  Certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  Candidate  who  is  under 
17  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  he  passes 
the  last  of  the  written  examinations  that  would  fall  to  be  recorded  on 
the  face  of  his  Certificate.  Similarly,  the  limit  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  will  be  15. 

4.  So  far  as  the  written  Examination  is  concerned,  the  following  are 
the  conditions  that  have  been  approved  of  by  my  Lords. 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  must  have  passed  in 
four  subjects  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  or  in  three  subjects 
on  the  Higher  Grade  standard  and  two  on  the  Lower.  A  pass  in 
Drawing  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  on^  of  the  two  Lower  grade 
passes.  All  candidates  must  have  passed  in  Higher  English  and 
in  either  Higher  or  Lower  Grade  Mathematics.  The  remaining 
subjects  may  be  either  Science  with  one  or  more  languages 
(Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian),  or  language^ 
only.  But  where  two  or  more  languages  other  than  English  are 
taken  the  candidate's  group  must  include  either  Higher  or  Lower 
Grade  Latin.  A  pass  in  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Science  (in  each 
of  which  subjects  there  is  only  one  examination)  shall  be  reckoned 
as  a  pass  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  t 

(6)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  must  have 
passed  in  four  subjects,  at  least  one  of  these  subjects  beinff  on  the 
Higher  Grade  standardt  All  candidates  must  have  iSissed  in 
i^nghsh  and  m  Mathematics,  but  a  pass  in  Higher  Arithmetic  will  bo 
accepted  in  lieu  of  a  pass  in  Lower  Mathematics.?  The  remaining 
subjects  may  be  either  Science  with  one  language  (Latin,  Greek, 
French,  or  German>,  or  languages  only.     There  being  only  one 

^rJarcX'm'^'*^''*'"'  governing  the  «8iie  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
Circuit  Z-""*''*'"^  modifications  have  \y^n  made  since  the  first  is.siie  of  th!. 
i  ^v^J^  in  Gaelic  is  reckoned  as  a  pass  on  the  Lower  Grade  (C.  3S31. 

l.^.r%X^,r^^^^^  ^--  ^o  "^  -4ted  .»  aniltern^tive  for 

uigiTizea  Dy  xjv^'v^'QlC 
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,  examination  in  Soience,  and  that  ou  the  Higher  Grade  standard, 
candidates  shall,  for  the  purpoaeB  of  the  Intermediate  Certi&catei 
be  deemed  to  have  passed  in  Science  on  the  Lower  Grade  standard, 
if  they  have  satisfied  the  Inspector  who  visits  the  School  as  to 
their  due  instruction  and  progress  in  Experimental  Science  and 
have  also  passed  in  Drawing.* 

5.  In  all  cases  a  pass  in  Honours  shall  be  held  to  cover  a  pass  in 
Higher  Grade,  and  a  pass  in  Higher  Grade  to  cover  a  pass  in  Lower 
Grade.  The  Grade  in  which  a  candidate  passes  in  each  of  the  subjects 
in  respect  of  which  the  Certificate  is  awarded,  will  be  recorded  on  the 
face  of  the  Certificate.  Any  further  suocesses  that  may  have  been 
gained,  such  as  passes  in  any  of  the  additional  Mathematical  subjects, 
or  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  in  Commercial 
French  or  Commercial  German,  will  bo  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
candidate  by  being  eodorsed  on  the  Certificate. 

6.  I  am,  however,  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their 
Lordships  that  Certificates  of  either  class  shall  be  issued  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  requisite  number  of  passes  in  the  written  Examiaaticm. 
My  Lords  must  be  satisfied  that  the  course  of  instruction 
undergone  by  the  candidate  has  been  of  adequate  range 
and  quality,  and  that  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
those  elements  of  the  curriculum  that  do  not  admit  of 
being  fully  tested  by  written  papers.  The  Inspector  who  visits  the 
School  will  be  instructed  to  enquire  and  report  to  Their  Lordships  as 
to  these  points.  Such  enquiries  will  be  directed  towards  ascertaining, 
for  instance,  whether  the  study  of  subjects  in  which  passes  have  been 
secured  in  former  years,  is  b^g  continued  in  adequate  measure, 
whether  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  a  language,  likiglisfa  or  other,  has 
been  wholly  obtained  from  disconnected  reading,  or  whether  he  has  a 
real  acquaintance  with  at  least  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  its 
literature,  and  whether,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  modem  language, 
sufficient  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  training  of  the  ear.  In  certain 
circumstances,  even  in  the  present  year,  my  Lords  may  deem  it 
advisable  to  call  for  a  special  report  as  to  the  appearance  made  by 
individual  candidates  under  oral  examination,  and  They  wiuh  teachers 
and  managers  to  understand  that  increasing  importance  will  be 
attached  tb  this  aspect  of  the  Examination  in  future. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the  official 
correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by  the 
Ist  of  March,  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department^  a  li<(t  of 
of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

fi.  The  present  Circular  entirely  supersedes  the  existing  regulations 
for  the  issue  of  Group  Certificates,  except  in  so  far  as  application  for 
these  latter  may  still  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  candidates  as  have 
fulfilled  the  whole  of  the  necessary  conditions  not  later  than  the 
Examination  of  190L  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Certificates, 
candidates  who  hold  what  have  hitherto  been  termed  "Leaving 
Certificates  "  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ^ssed  in  the  subject  and  grade 
thereon  specified. 

9.  These  changes,  which  have  been  decided  upon  after  prolonged 
and  careful  deliberation,  are  introduced  with  the  view  of  fostering 
continuous  and  well  regulated  courses  of  study  according  to  a  definite 
plan.     My  Lords  trust  that,  in  carrying  them  out,  They  may  rely 

*  A  pass  in  Drawing  is  not  now  insisted  upon,  provided  that  candidates 
have  gone  throngh  an  approved  course  of  Instruouon  m  Science  extending  over 
not  1«88  than  320  hours  (C.  368). 
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upon  a  continuance  of  that  loyiil  support  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
niin;igers  to  which  the  benefits  that  have  so  far  resulted  from  the 
institution  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  have  been  in  no 
small  measure  due.  In  particular,  teachers  should  endeavour  tb  secure 
that  the  now  Certificates  are  not  claimed  on  behalf  of  pupils  who  intend 
t »  rotura  to  school  (this  applies  with  special  force  to  the  Intermediate 
Certificate),  while  managers  should  do  their  liesc  to  impresaupon  the 
public,  and  chiefly  upon  parents  and  upon  employers,  a  sense  of  tb© 
value  of  such  Certificates  as  evidence  that  their  poaseesotv  have  ne* 
merely  been  successful  in  some  isolated  exaaiination,  but  hMVe  reached 
a  certain  stige  in  a  course  of  sound  educational  training  fitted  to 
develop  their  intelligence  and  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  life. 

I  have,  «kc., 

H,  C&AIK. 


Leaving  Ceriificaie  Examinaiiony  1906.  Circular  349. 

Wrilten  Eootimhiolion. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
26th  March,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  June,  and  I  am  to  give 
the  following  further  particulars  with  respect  to  it. 

2.  In  a  few  days,  my  Lords  will  issue  a  form  on  which  They  will  ask 
for  exact  information  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  examined  in  the  various 
gradee  of  each  subject. 

This  form  (H.  (1)  )  should  be  returned  to  the  Department  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  so  as  to  reach  the  Department 
not  later  than  19  th  April. 

To  prevent  disappointment  on  the  day  of  the  Examination,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  form  should  be  correctly  filled 
up. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  pupils  of  the  school  at  which,  or  in  connection 
with  which,  they  are  examined,  and  must  have  been  in  regular  attend- 
ance from  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination.  Pupil  Teachers 
engaged  in  a  State-aided  school  may  also  be  admitted  to  the 
examination.  Candidates  may  be  presented  in  any  grade  of  any 
subject. 

No  pupil  who  is  not  a  hwid  fide  candidate  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Examination  Room,  and  if  a  candidate  attempts  a  ps^per, 
his  answers,  whatever  may  be  their  character,  muat  be  sent  to 
the  Department. 

4.  The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  Examination: — 
English  (including  questions  on  Modern  History  and  Geogiapby),  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Mathemoties,  Book- 
keeping with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commeroial  Fr^oebt.  aad 
Commercial  German.  •        «  k ..  -. 
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5.  If  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  present  pupils  in  Italian, 
intimation  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  by  4  th  AprO. 

6.  Papers  in  three  Grades — Lower,  Higher,  and  Honours — will  be  set 
in  each  of  these  subjects  except  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Italian^  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Commercial  French  and  Commerciid  German, 
where  only  one  Grade  of  Paper  will  be  set, 

7.  For  information  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Papers  and  the 
character  of  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  I  am  to  call  your  attention 
to  die  Note  aa  to  Mathematical  Papers.  I  am  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Note  as  to  Papers  in  Lnglish,  the  Note  as  to  Latin  and 
Greek  Papers,  and  the  Note  aA  to  X^apers  in  Modem  Languages. 
Copies  of  these  Notes  have  already  been  sent  to  you.* 

8.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  exiimination  will  be  general,  and  not 
in  prescribed  books.  In  the  English  I^apers,  where  this  might  operate 
unfairly,  my  Lords  will  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  giving  a 
considerable  choice  ^  of  questions  in  History,  Literature,  and 
Geography.  Such  ^.f^poji^pt.of  .knqtwledge.as  will  enable  a  cjMididate 
to  answer  a  sufficient  numbur  of  tlie  questions  set  in  History  and 
Grebgraphy  will  be,  expected  from  every  pupil,  and  candidates  in  the 
Lower  and  Higher  Grades  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners 
that  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  these 
subjects.  Candidates  iu  the  Honours  Grade  will  be  at  liberty  to  answer 
any  of  the  questions  set  in  the  First  Paper  (Higher  Grade  Paper)  in 
History  and  Geography,  and  the  marks  obtained  will  be  allowed  to 
count  towards  the  number  required  to  obtain  a  pass. 

9.  Candidates  who  are  presented  in  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades  of 
Modem  Languages  will  be  required,  as  a  test  of  Composition,  to  write  a 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  version  of  a  short  and  simple  piece 
of  English  narrative  which  will  either  be  read  out  during  the  Exami- 
nation, or  put  before  each  candidate  in  the  form  of  a  summary.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension,  I  may  explain  that  where 
the  passage  is  read  out,  this  will  be  done  once  or  twice  by  the  Super- 
vising Officer,  or,  if  desired, .  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supervising  Officer,  and  that  the  Candidates  will  then  be  required 
to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it,  from  memory,  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  Candidates  will  not  be  allowed  to  niake  notes 
while  the  passage  is  being  read.  A  somewhat  similar  test  will  be 
applied  in  Gaelic ;  but  in  this  case  the  narrative  will  be  read  aloud  in 
Giaelic  and  the  candidates  will  be  required  to  reproduce  the  substance 
of  it  in  English. 

10.  My  Lords  have  noticed,  mth  regret,  that  a  large  number  of 
candidates  are  presented  in  a  grade  higher  than  their  attainments 
warrant,  and  thus  the  number  of  failures  is  considerably  increased 
It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  meantime,  to  discontinue  the  practice 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  allowing  candidates,  in  certain  cases, 
to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  presented. 
Their  Iiordships  will,  however,  be  unable  to  grant  a  pass  in  the  Lower 
Grade  in  any  subject  to  candidates  who  take  papers  in  the  Honours 
Grade  and  fail  to  pass  in  the  Higher  or  Honours  Grade.  In  Mathematics, 
a  candidate  will  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than 
that  in  which  he  is  presented. 

*  These  papers  are  on  sale  (price  6d.)  and  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
£.€. ',  or  OfiTer  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

If  you  reqaiife  copies  you  should  a^k  for  tlie  Pamphlet  oontaining  the  Circulars 
relatmg  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 
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11.  Ill  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  English,  tw0  papers  will  be 
required  in  the  Honours  Grade.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  the  First  Honours  paper  will  be  entirely  separate  irom  th^t 
set  for  the  Higher  Grade.  In  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
separate  papers  will  be  set,  but  a  pass  will  be  gianted  to  those  candi- 
dates only  who  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  both  branches. 

12.  The  examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  each  centre, 
beginning  on  Wednesday,  June  20th.  The  subjects  will  be  taken  in 
the  following  order : — 


Weclnewlay  June  20th 

fi  It        II 

Thursday,  Jmie  2l8t 


Friday,  Jane  22iid    • 

»  l>  91 

Monday,  Jane  25th  • 

II  M  II 

Taeflday,  Jane  26th  • 

M  >l  II  * 

PI  II  •» 

Wednesday,  Jane  27Lh 
II  II        >i 

Tharaday,  June  28tk 


11  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

10  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

10a.in. 
2p.u. 

10  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

9.30  a.m. 

12  noon. 
2  p.m. 
4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 


Mathematics  :  Paper  I.  (Lower  and 

Hij^her)  and  Algehra  (Honoars). 
MaUiematioB :  Pap«r  II.  (Lower and 

Higher)  and  Geometry  ( Honours). 
EnfflUh  (Lower,  Higher,  and  l«t 

Hononrs). 
Mathematics:   Paper  III.  (Lower 

and  Higher)  and  Trij^ometry 

(Hononrs). 
French   (Lower,  Higher,  and  let 

Honours). 
Greek   (Lower,    Hi^er,    and    Ist 

Honoun)  or  Book-keeping. 
Latin   (Lower,    Higher,   and    Ist 

Honours). 
Gorman  (Lower,  Higher,  and  Ist 

Honours). 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Dynamics. 
Geometrical  0>nie8» 
£n£[li3h  (2nd  Honours  paper). 
Latm  (2n(I  Honours  paper)  or  Com- 
mercial French. 
Commercial  German. 
French  (2nd  Honours  paper). 
Greek  or   German  (2na    Honours 
Lper),  or  Spanish,   Italian,  or 
laelic. 


pap 
Ga( 


13.  On  each  occasion,  the  papers  for  the  Lower  Qrade  and  the  Higher 
Grade,  and  the  first  paper  for  Honours  in  each  subject,  will  be  set 
simultaneously.  The  time  allowed,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
for  each  paper  in  Languages  and  English  will  be  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  Lower  Qrade,  and  three  hours  in  the  Higher  and  Honours 
Grades.  In  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  (jerraan  the  time  will 
be  one  hour  and  a  half  for  each  paper. 

14.  For  the  time  allowed  for  the  various  papers  in  Mathematics,  you 
are  referred  to  the  Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  In  previous 
years  many  candidates  have  failed  to  give  the  detailed  work  in  these 
subjects.  Candidates  should  be  informed  that  in  order  to  obtain  full 
marks  all  the  work  must  be  shown.  In  this  connection  I  am  to  direct 
your  special  attention  to  the  Circular  Letter  (No.  339)  issued  by  Their 
Lordships  on  12th  December,  1901. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  write  out  the  working  very  care- 
fully in  the  first  instance,  so  that  a  second  copy  may  not  be  required 
and  the  time  thus  saved  may  be  utilised  for  answering  further 
questions. 

15.  Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  Mathematics.  They  will  be  sent  to  the 
Headmaster  of  the  School  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held.    A 
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book  should  he  supplied,  before  the  Examination  begins,  to  every 
candidate  presented  in  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Grade,  or  in  Honours, 
and  also  in  Commercial  Arithmetic.  If  there  are  any  spare  copies,  a 
book  may  also  be  supplied  to  any  candidate  presented  in  the  Lower 
Grade  who  may  wish  to  use  it. 

Candidates  should  be  cautioned  against  writing  in  or  otherwise 
damaging  these  books. 

The  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close 
of  the  Examination. 

16.  The  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  school  from  which  candidates 
are  presented,  unless  the  authorities  are  informed  to  the  contrary. 
A  suitable  room  or  rooms  must  be  provided,  also  pens,  ink,  and 
blotting  paper.  Slates  may  not  be  used,  nor  pencils,  except  in  the 
drawing  of  mathematical  diagrams. 

The  instructions  regarding  the  number  of  questions  to  beanswered 
should,  in  all  oases,  he  most  carefully  followed  by  candidates. 

1 7*  The  use  of  scroll  paper  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  rough  work 
(if  any  should  be  necessary)  as  well  as  the  fair  copy  is  to  be  written 
in  the  books,  and  candidates  should  draw  their  pen  through  the  rough 
work. 

18.  One  piece  of  blotting  paper  only  should  be  sumlied  to  eaeh 
candidate.  It  must  be  left  on  the  desk  at  the  end  ol  each  sitting* 
WrUmg^  of  whatever  kijidy  (m,  bkUing  paper  is  strictly  forbidden.  A  fresh 
piece  may  be  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Officer  to  a  candidate  who 
requires  it  and  gives  up  the  piece  first  supplied. 

19.  The  books  in  which  the  answers  are  to  be  written  will  be  supplied 
bv  the  Department,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Head  Master  of 
the  School  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  a  short  time 
before  the  examination.  These  books  are  intended  for  use  at  the 
examination  only,  and  those  which  are  not  used  must  be  returned  to 
the  Department  after  the  close  of  the  examination  in  all  the  subjects. 
The  carriage  will  be  paid  on  arrival  at  the  Department. 

20.  Any  candidate  introducing  any  book  or  note  of  any  kind  into 
the  examination  room,  or  detected  in  copying,  ^vill  be  liable  to  instant 
dismissal,  and  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  Department. 

21.  My  Lords  regret  that  in  previous  years  there  have  been  several 
cases  in  which  serious  copying  has  been  detected,  and  They  desire  to 
im^^ess  upon  school  authorities  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  such  dishonesty.  Their  Lordships  feel  bound  to 
deal  with  the  practice  severely,  and  candidates  should  be  warned,  before 
the  examination,  that  a  candidisite  in  whose  papers,  or  in  any  one  of  them, 
indisputable  evidence  of  copying  is  detected  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  in  any  subject, 

22.  I  am  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Supervising  Officers  : — 

"  No  communication  whatever  should  take  place  between  the 
Candidates,  who  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  copjring  {e.g.,  by  placing  candidates  of  a  different**  grade 
alternately,  and  so  on).  Where  candidates  working  the  same 
paper  sit  sidq  by  side,  they  ought  to  be  seated,  if  possible,  five 
feet  apart." 
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23.  Am  last  year  my  LorUs  will  appoint  one  Superviaing  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  o{  Candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  i^point . 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  follows : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant. 

For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  66  on. 
When  the  number  of  Supervising  Officers  to  be  employed  under  this 
scale  for  any  subject  exceeds  three,  and  the  candidates  are  to  be 
seated  in  more  than  one  room,  my  Lords  will  appoint  an  additional 
Supervising  Officer,  and  the  Chief  Supervising  Officer  will  only 
exercise  a  general  supervision. 

24.  The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be 
borne  by  the  Department  When  more  than  one  Supervising 
Officer  is  required,  the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the 
School  Authorities. 

25.  The  Supervising  Officers  will  distribute  the  papers  and  supervise 
the  examination.  Such  supervision  cannot  be  eutmsted  to  cuiyone 
who  does  not  represent  the  Department. 

26.  The  selection  of  candidates  from  any  School  rests  entirely  with 
the  authorities  of  the  School,  and,  in  regard  to  this,  they  must  act  on 
their  own  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clearly  undesirable, 
if  the  examination  is  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  real  merits  of  a  School 
and  the  scope  of  its  curriculum,  that  the  candidates  should  be  confined 
only  to  a  few  selected  pupls. 

27.  In  Their  Lordships'  Circular  TiCtter  of  the  18th  December  last 
attention  was  called  to  the  practice,  which  appears  to  be  fair  too 
frequent^  of  presenting  a  candiqate  in  the  sune  grade  as  diat  in  whick 
he  or  she  has  already  passed.  Their  Lordships  strongly  deprecate  this 
as  a  usual  practice  where  only  single  subjects  are  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  new  Intermediate  Certificate,  it  may,  for  a 
year  or  two,  be  unavoidable.  Thereafter  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  entirely  disappear. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthrrs. 


Army  CertificcUes,  Circular  392. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
Sir,  31st  March,  1906. 

1 .  You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Army 
Council,  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
(University  Group),  confers  upon  its  holders  the  right  of  exemption 
from  the  "  qualifying  examination  "  conducted  by  the  Army  Qualifying 
Board.  The  requirements  exacted  are,  however,  of  necessity  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  standard  of  the  **  qualifying  examination  "  itself, 
and  it  has  been  represented  that  a  certain  hai  dship  is  thereby  entailed 
upon  those  pupils  in  schcols  in  Scotland  who  may  be  desirous  of  secur- 
ing Commissions  in  the  Army.     My  Lords  have  given  the  matter 
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careful  consideration.  As  a  result,  They  are  now  prepared,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  Army  Council,  to  institute  a  special  form  of 
Certificate  expressly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.* 

2.  Candidates  for  this  Army  Certificate  must  he  pupils  of  approved 
schools^  and  mu>t  he  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  on  the  1st  October 
next  following  their  application.  They  must  (n)  have  qualified  for  the 
award  of  the  Intorraediato  Certificate  in  terms  of  Circular  389,  and  (b) 
have  subsequently  continued  to  give  regular  attendance  at  school  for 
not  less  than  one  session,  pursuing  their  studies  according  to  a  definitely 
planned  curriculum  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Their 
Lordships. 

3.  After  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  gained,  candidates 
will  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  further  external  examination. 
Instead,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  have  reached  a  reasonable  standard 
of  pro&eiancy,  being  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  subjects 
included  in  their  curriculum  during  the  period  indicated  by  (6).  In 
judging  of  the  standard,  Their  Lordships  will  be  ready  to  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  teachers  concerned,  as  attested  by  the  Headmaster,  and 
as  determined  on  methods  and  principles  which  shall  be  open  to 
investigation  by  inspectors  or  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Depart  i  cnt. 
In  addition,  my  Lonls  would  propose  to  lay  upon  the  Headmaster  in 
each  case  the  grave  responsibilitv  of  stating  formally  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  character  and  personal  qualities  of  a  candidate  are  such 
as  render  it  likely  that  he  would  develop  into  a  useful  officer. 

4.  A  list  of  approved  schools  will  be  published  monthly  in  the  Army 
List.  To  secure  approval,  a  school  must  be  in  a  position  to  present 
candidates  for  lAie  Intermediate  Certificate  in  terms  of  Circular  389. 
Its  Intermediate  Curriculum  mast  include  English,  Geography,  History, 
and  Mathematics,  along  with  not  less  than  two  other  subjects.  The 
additional  subjects  may  be  either  two  languages  other  than  English, 
or  Experimental  Science  and  one  language  other  than  English.  The 
curriculum  must  also  make  provision  for  physical  training. 

5.  As  regards  the  post-Intermediate  Curriculum,  my  Lords  desire 
to  leave  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  initiative  to  school  managers. 
If  a  boy^s  Litermediate  Curriculum  has  not  included  a  course  in 
Geometrical  Drawing,  that  subject  must  be  taken  up  at  the  later  stage. 
For  the  rest,  Their  Lordships  will  await  the  proposals  of  Managers, 
stipulating  only  that  any  curriculum  submitted  for  approval  must 
allow  ample  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction  in  English  and  in 
either  French  or  German. 

6.  Applications  by  schools  for  the  necessary  recognition  may  be 
addressed  to  this  Department  forthwith. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STRUTHERS. 

*  It  should  he  noted  that  the  Certificate  now  instituted  is  of  value  on]>  for 
pnmls  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  or  Koyai 
Military  College.  Those  who  contemplate  entering  the  Anny  direct  from  a 
Soottisn  University,  should  aim  at  tne  full  Leaving  Certificate  (University 
GroQpy. 

t  Tne  Am^  Connoil  specially  require  that,  where  two  langnaffes  other  than 
English  are  inclodj^  in  the  Intermediate  Curriculum,  one  must  he  ancient,  and 
one  modem. 
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VERY   IMPORTANT. 

Leaving  CeHifvcate  Exaimnaiwn,  C.  399. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
Srn,  31st  July,  1906. 

I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  has  for  some  time  had 
under  consideration  the  desirability  of  altering  the  date  at  which 
written  papers  are  set  in  connection  with  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  What  is  proposed  is  that  the  written  part  of  the 
examination  should  take  place  immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  the  short  recess  at  Raster. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  existing  arrangement  are  obvious  in 
the  case  of  schools  whose  holiday  months  are  July  and  August. 
Where,  however,  ihe  session  is  prolonged  beyond  the  end  of  June  there 
is  corresponding  inconvenience.  Hitherto  the  inconvenience  has  been 
borne  without  serious  complaint.  But  its  removal  would  be  a 
strong  incidental  argument  in  favour  of  the  change  now  oonlemplated. 
All  schools  alike  would  have  before  them  an  unbroken  summer  term  for 
their  ordinary  work.  This  summer  term  would  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  year  inasmuch  as  (except  possibly  upon  the  express 
representation  of  Managers  and  for  good  cause  shown)  no  certificate 
would  be  awarded  and  no  pass  recognised  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  who 
did  not  continue  in  attendance  until  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  adjustment  indicated  above  is,  however,  one  of  the  least  of  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  alteration.  You  are 
aware  that  recently  the  Department  has  introduced  the  principle  of 
attaching  substantial  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  deter- 
mining the  award  of  Group  Certificates.  The  work  of  collating  the 
school  verdict  with  the  marks  gained  in  the  written  paper  will  in  the 
future  inevitably  demand  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time  than  is 
available  under  the  existing  system.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be 
desirable  that  the  Inspector  who  conducts  the  oral  examination  should 
see  the  written  papers  before  visiting  the  school  or,  at  all  events,  before 
presenting  his  report.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected  that  were  the 
Easter  date  adopted,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  results 
in  the  hands  of  Managers  before  the  schools  broke  up  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  thus  be  freed  from  a  serious 
anxiety  which  under  present  conditions  must  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  fuD  enjoyment  of  their  holiday. 

A  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  before  proceeding 
further  the  Department  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  would 
be  any  strong  objection,  at  present  unforeseen,  to  the  proposal  above 
outlined.  Any  observations  which  you  may  desire  to  offer  should 
reach  me  at  this  office  not  later  than  October  1st.  I  am  to  add  that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  found  practicable  to  make  the  change  in  1907, 
special  allowance  will  be  made,  in  determining  the  results,  for  the  fact 
that  the  normal  interval  will  not  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  of 
1906. 

I  have,  eta, 

J.  Struthebs. 
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LIST  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AUTHORITIES 
BY  WHOM  EVIDENCE  OF  HAVING  PASSED  AT  THE 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  IS  ACCEPTED 
IN  LIEU  OF  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  HELD 
BY  THEM. 

The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the 
Law  Agents  Act) ; 

The  University  of  Oxford ; 
The  University  of  Cambridge ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  Pre- 
liminary Examiimtion  j 
The  University  of  London ; 
The  General  Medical  Council ; 
The  Royal  College  of  SurgeonB  of  Edinburgh  ; 

The  Army  Council*  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Com- 
petitive Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 

Tbid  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  and 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  Englefield  Gh'cen,  Surrey. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
April,  1906. 


*  The  Amy  Council  deeire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  only 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  For  detailed  con- 
ditions see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION    OF    CANDIDATEvS    WHO    HAVE    PASSED    AT 

THE  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  FROM 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD  AND 

CAMBRIDGE. 


My  Ijords  arc  informed  that  Piisses  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  tlio  Hcotcti  likiuciVtion  Department  are  accepted  by 
THE  UNIVEltSITY  OF  OXFORD  under  the  fallowing  conditions:— 

(1.)  No  evidence  as  to  a  Piiss  shall  bo  accepted  unless  the  Candidate 
h;ts  passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Elementary  Mathematics,  at  one 
Examination. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  a  Candidate  shall  be 
docniod  to  have  pjissed,  who 

a.  In  Elementary  Mathematics,  has  passed  at  least  the  Lower 
Grade  standard  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  A  Pass 
in  the  Higher  Grade  or  in  Honours  will  be  accepted. 

b.  In  l^itin  and  Greek,  has  passed  the  Higher  Grade  standard. 

(2.)  Any  Candidate  who,  haying  satisfied  the  above  conditions,  has 
gained  Honours  in  (ireek,  Latin,  French  or  German,  shajl  be  considored 
to  have  passed  an  Examination  equivalent  to  Responsions  together  with 
an  Additional  Subject. 

Also,  that  the  following  Recommendations  have  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE— 

1. — That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from 
Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on 
the  Greek  Gospel  or  its  substitute. 

2. — That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics and  English  in  the  Lea\dng  Certificate  Examination  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  II.  of  the  Previous 
Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or 
its  substitute. 

3. — That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics (but  not  in  the  Higher 'Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused 
from  Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  Essay  and  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

4. — That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  French, 
or  German,  or  Mathematics  (including  Dynamics)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused 
from  the  Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

6. — That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
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Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the 
paper  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or  its  substitute  in  Part  I.  of  the  Previous 
Examination  on  paym^int  of  t^  f^e  of  fiya  ihillings. 

6. — That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences 
or  its  substitute  in  Part  11.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  five  shillings. 

7. — ^That  a  student  -who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics (but  not  in  the  Highej*  Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  bo 
admitted  to  the  English  Essav  and  to  the  paper  on  Paloy's  Evidences 
or  its  substitute  in  Part  H.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

8w — That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  Regulations,  a  Pass  in 
Honours  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  in  any  subject  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  Pass  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  the  same  subject,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  Mathe- 
matics a  candidate  who  has  passed  m  Honours  shall  have  passed  also  in 
the  Higher  Grade  in  Arithmetic. 

9. — That  the  necessary  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  undergraduates 
who  claim  exemption  from  either  Part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or 
from  the  Examination  in  the  Additional  Subjects  by  virtue  of  the  fore- 
going Regulations,  be  presented  to  the  Registrary  in  their  first  Term  of 
residence,  and  that,  a  feje  of  £1  for  the  Registration  of  each  Certificate 
of  exemption  from  Examination  in  Part  I.  or  in  Part  H.,  or  in  the 
Additional  Subjects  of  the  Prenous  Examination,  be  paid  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Registrary.  Such  evidence,  if  not  presented  in  a  student's 
first  Term  of  residence,  shall  not  be  accepted  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
June,  1902. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  arc  accepted  bv  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of,  the  iour 
Scottish  Univeniities  of  Si.  Audreirs,  6lasgow^  Aberdeen  and  Edinbttrgh, 
in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  and 
Medicine  under  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

I. — In  lieu  of  th^  Atts  and  Syifmm  ]PM^i|f|i^pQsExamination. 

Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the  Arts  and 
Science  Preliminary  Examination  on  the  Higher  Standard,  and  passes 
in  the  Lower  Grade  in  those  subjects  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the 
same  examination  on  the  Lower  Standard.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and 
Honours  Grade  in  English,  Modem  Lanmages  and  Dynamics  are  alone 
accepted  as  exempting  from  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examina* 
tion  in  those  subjects.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in 
Mathematics  are  alone  accepted  as  exempting  from  the  Science 
Preliminary  Examination  in  that  subject.  A  pise  in  Science  is  aQQeyted  ^ 
as  ian  equivalent  for  tlve  Preliminary  Examination  in  the  sul^j^p t  of 
Dynamics. 

IL — In  lieu  of  the  Medical  Preliminary  EJEftminatioii;        ^' 

P;isses  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Medical  Preliminary  Examination  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  ianJto 
from  that  examination,  but  passes  ia  the  Lower  Grade  wiB  gi^lv  .-bcf 
accepted  provided  the  examinations  in  all  the  requisite  subjects  nave 
been  taken  and  pi^ed  at  one  or.  not  more  than  two  examinations.     ,^ 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
August,  1906. 


MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION    OF    CANDIDATES    WHO     HAVJl   OBTAINED; 

A  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE  MATRIOULA- 
TION  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  UNIVEUSITY   OF  LONDON. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  the  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIVEKSITY 
OF  LONDON  has  passed  the  folloiWng  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 

■    '  ilie'  Matriculation  Examination  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

Statute  116,  provided  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  in  the 

.   Higher  or  Honours  grade  in  all  the  subjects  lequired  by.  the 

llegulations  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  on  one  and  the 

same  occasion."        . 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
December,  1902. 
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BZAHIHATIOir  FAFEB8. 


£NOLIS£L 

LOWJBB  GftADB. 

Thondaj,  2l8t  June.— 10  A.M.  to  12.80  P-M. 

AD  Candidates  should  attempt  tight  questions  (and  no  more) — 
namely,  Questions  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives 
given  in  Question  5  and  in  Question  6,  one  question  in  Section  XL, 
and  (m#  in  Section  III. 

Value.  Section  I. 

3,  1.  yrritis  out,  and  punctuate,  the  passage  for  dictation. 

16.         2.  Write  an  essay,  of   about   two  pages,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(i)  Relate  in  your  own  words  some  striking  incident  in  the  life 
of  your  favourite  character  in  Scottish  history. 

(ii)  Discuss,  in  the  form  qf  a  diaJogue  between  two  boys  or 
two  girls,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  a 
large  town. 

1^         3.  He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow : 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Bound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toil  which  to  those  summits  led. 

(i)  ExpresSf  in  a  single  sentence,  the  main  thought  of  the  above 
passage. 

(ii)  Invent  or  quote  another  metaphor  to  illustrate  that  thought. 

(iii)  Rewrite  the  last  sentence  in  prose  order,  without  adding, 
omitting,  or  changing  any  word. 

(iv)  What  is  the  metre  of  the  passage  ?    Scan  the  last  line. 

4C 
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12         ^'  Bufld  up  the  followitig  faets  into  a  nngle  ooiiiiected  oompoeition, 
arranging  them  in  what  you  consider  the  hest  order : — 

The  swallow  has  very  long  wings — lives  on  insects — has  great 
powers  of  flight — feeds  in  the  air — its  feet  not  adapted  for 
waUdog  or  climbing — has  a  broad,  soft  bill — migrates  to 
wanner  lands  in  winter—  does  not  eat  fruits  or  gruM — there 
are  no  insects  in  the  air  of  Britain  in  the  winter — the 
swallow  is  not  swifter  in  flight  than  the  falcon  or  carrier- 
pigeon,  bat  can  turn  and  wheel  more  rapidly — has  a  long 
forked  tail. 


10.        ^'  EUher^  Discuss  the  force  of  the  following  suffixes,  giving  one 
example  of  each  :  — i$\  — ling,  — wise,  — /y,  —  u«. 

Show  how  new  English  words  are  still  made  when  occasion 
for  them  arises ;  am  give^i^  examples. 

Or,  Point  out  any  faulte  isr  the  following  sentences,  and  rewrite 
each  sentence  in  simpler  and  clearer  form : — 

(a)  Elizabeth  had  a  feeling  for  her  cousia,  but  b^og  a  claimant 
for  the  crown  of  England,  Elizabeth  could  not  stand  her 
cousin  on  account  of  that. 

(()  Italy  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  the  backbone  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  Apennines. 

(c)  In  Newport,  the  place  of  his  nativity,    he   engft£^  iu 

commerce,  erected  a  residence,  and  attained  a  conaioerable 
degree  of  popularity  among  his  fellow  townsmen. 

(d)  He  married  a  lady  who  boasted  of  Portuguesa  extraction 

and  {H^edeoeased  him  by  some  dozen  summers. 

(«)  Neither  the  religion  of  the  missionaries  nor  the  trade  of  the 
merchants  is  tiae  cause  of  the  anti-foreign  movement  in 
China,  though  both  have  been  used  as  levers  to  envenom  it. 

« A         6,  EMer,  Describe  any  one  of  the  following  characters  : — ^Touchstone, 
^  Portia,  Cassius,  Bottom,  Mr.  Greatheart^   Will  Wimble, 

Friday,    Bailie    Nicol  Jarvie,   Edie  Ochiltree,  Locksley, 
TressUian,  Mr.  Stiggins,  Squeers,  Traddles,  Scrooge. 

Or,  Select  from  among  the  English  authors  read  as  part  of 
your  school  work  durine  the  past  year  the  particular  book 
you  liked  best,  and  expain  wny  it  specially  interested  yon. 

SscnoN  II. 

22^  7.  Write  a  single  paragraph  on  each  of  any  two  of  the  following 
themes,  indicating  in  each  case  the  later  eflfects  of  the  eventa 
that  you  narrate : — 

The  Celtic  Church;  the  Damah  supremacy.;  the  Normans  in 
Scotland;  The  Hundred  Years'  War;  the  capture  o£ 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks;  the  political  relations  of 
Scotland  with  France ;  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries ; 
the  expansion  of  English  commerce  under  Elizabeth ;   the 
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y  "'   llirt7  Y«art'  War;  the  Solemn  Ii64|9u«  «n4  Ooreqan^; 

<   ilw  Rerolution  of  IS8d  ;  iibe  rivaify  of  France  and  Britain 

in  the  New  World ;  thA  foreign  policy  of  William  Pitt  the 

Younger;   the  Industrial  Ileroiution  and  its  eflecta  on 

poSticB ;  the  Disruption  ;  Home  Rule. 

15.  .9.  What  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  ?  Under  the  influence  of 
what  forces  did  it  break,  down  T 

15.  9.  "  Britain  has  never  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  except  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power.''  Discuss  this  statement,  with 
illustrations  from  any  period  of  history. 

]5^  10.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  present  ][K>wers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  showing  how  they  have  been  gradually  acquired. 

Sktion  III, 

25^  11.  What  are  the  chief  races  of  ment  How  are  they  distinguished  t 
And  how  distributed  ? 

25^  12.  Contrast  the  physical  configuration  and  natural  resources  of 
Scotland  idik  those  of  Ireland,  and  show  how  the  development 
of  each  country  has  been  affected  thereby. 

25  13.  Kame  and  locate  the  chief  British  coating-stations  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  discmss  their  strategical  importance. 

25^  14.  Write  a  paragraf^  on  each  of  any  two  of  the  following  themes, 
embodyifl^  the  more  important  facts  regarding  the  subjects  you 
select : — The  mountain  system  of  Central  Europe ;  Antarctic 
exploration;  the  wheat- lands  of  the  World  ;  the  political  and 
strategical  importance  of  the  Low  Countries ;  the  great  cities  of 
the  United  States ;  German  possessions  in  Africa ;  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Pacific ; 
the  Balkan  States ;  the  geographical  distribution  of  volcanoes ; 
the  Moslem  states  in  N.  Africa ;  the  river  system  of  India. 


ENGLISH. 

Lower  Grabs. 

Thursday,  21st  June.— 10.45  A.M. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this  daring  freebooter, 
they  were  oft^n  exchanged  for  reverses ;  and  his  narrow  escapes,  rapid 
ffights,  and  the  ingenious  stratagems  with  which  ha  extricated  himself 
from  imminent  danger,  were  no  less  remembered  and  admired  than  the 
exploits  in  which  he  had  been  successful.    In  we^  pr  woe,  through 
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every  8]|)ccie8  of  fatigue^  diificuUy  liiid  danger,  hb  wife  was  his  faithful 
companion.  Their  morality  wa^  of  the  old  Highland  sort,  faithful 
friends  and  fierce  enemies :  the  Lowland  herds  and  harvests  they 
accounted  their  own,  whenever  they  had  the  means  of  driving  off  the 
one,  or  of  seizing  upon  the  other ;  nor  did  the  least  scruple  on  the 
right  of  property  interfere  on  such  occasions. 


ENGUSH. 

HiGHBR  Oradb  and  First  Pafke  fok  Honours. 

Thursday,  21st  June.— 10  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Higher  Grade  Candidates  should  attempt  eight  questions  (and  no  more) 
^^iiamely,tha  whole  ci  Sulniec&ion  A.,«fi«  question  ffomSub^aection 
>  .    B*tk90  from  Sub-seotioii  C,  iioo  from  Sectioa  II,  aad  one  from 
Section  in. 

Honours  Gandidates  should  also  attempt  eight  questions,  two  of  which 
musi  be  Queationa  1  Had  2.    Tkey  are  «ot  required  to  aiiBwer 
.  ,  oMeatians  fcum  Seetiona  II*  aad  IIL^  although  they  •  oviy*  do  so. 
They  can  obtain  the  full  number  of  marks  in  SSaptien  I  <    . , 

SlCtlON  1. 

Svihsedion  A. 

gQ         1.  Write   an  essay,   of  about  two  pages,  on  one  erf  the  following 
subjects : — 

(M.)r  (i^  The  virtues  and  failings  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

(ii)  **A  great  nan  is  one  who  affects  the  mind  of  his  generation." 
Discuss  this  with  reference  to  any  great  man  either  (a) 
of  the  Elizabethan  or  (6)  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

(iii)  "  Amid  the  gloom 

Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut,  four  naked  walla 
That  stared  upon  each  other. ' 

Describe  such  a  ruined  cottage  in  the  Highlands. 

. .  2«  '*  He  writes  passionately,  because  he  feels  keenly ;  forcibly,  because 

he  conceives  vividly  ;  he  sees  too  clearly  to  be  vague ;  he  is  too 
serious  to  be  otiose ;  he  can  analyse  hia  subjeet^  and  therefore 
he  is  rich ;  he  embraces  it  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  and 
therefore  he  is  consist'Ont ;  he  has  a  firm  hold  of  it,  and  therefore 
he  is  luminous.  When  his  imagination  wells  up,  it  overflows 
in,  orqament ;  when  hia  heart  is  touched,  it  thnlla  aloa|[  hja 
.  ,   .  vera^    He  always  baa  the  right  word  for  the  right  idea,  and 

.' ri'      'r""    ■■'■■■■»      * >■'!■'?        '■>  ■    ■      ■       ■  ■■■■,      ■■><       »■,■'".'  "."'* 
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.  ,  never  a  word  too  tunch.  If  he  is  brief,  it  is  be(Muise  few  words 
suffice;  when  he  is  lavish  of  them,  still  each  woinl  has  its 
./  mark,  and  aids,  not  embarrasses,  the  vigorous  march  of  his 
elocution.  He  expresses  what  all  feel,  but  all  cannot  say  ;  and 
his  sayings  pass  into  proverbs  among  his  people^  and  his  pKrases 
become  household  words  and  idioms  of  their  daily  speech, 
which  is  tessellated  with  the  rich  fra^ents  of  his  language, 
as  we  see  in  iareiffx  Janda  the  marbles  of  Roman  grandeur 
worked  into  the  walls  and  pavements  of  modem  palaces." 

(i)  Describe,  in  your  own  laiiguage,  the  characteristics  of  good 
writing  as  they  are  here  set  forth. 

(ii)  Note  three  metaphors  in  the  above  passage,  and  explain 
their  application. 

Sub-sedion  B. 

10.  3l  Write  shott  fiotea  on  the  derivation  and  original  meaniM  of  the 
following  words,  and  show  the  propriety  of  their  ude  in  thekbove 
passage  (Question  2) : — Passionately ;  vividly ;  otiose  ;  embraces  ; 
consisteni ;  thrills;  embarrasses;  idioms ;  /ragments  /  foreign, 

10.  4."  Write  (Amv%  notes  on  the  syntax  of  the  wofd*  m  italioB  in  the 
foltowii^  sentenees,  and  gire  the  modem  prose  equivatent  for 
each  seAtenoe  :— 

(i)  Hap  what  hap^ 

My  basnet  to  a  prentice  oap^ 
Lord  Surrey's  o*er  the  Till. 

(ii)  Would  he  were  fatter. 

(Si)  Wotnen  are  angds,  ipooinff,  ..< 

(iv)  Lord  Angelo  duhes  it  well 

(v)  This  not  to  do, 

80  graoe  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  yon^ 
Swear  1 

10  5.  Show,  with  examples,  how  new  worda  have  been  brought  into  the 
English  language  by  each  of  the  following  agencies : — 

(a)  The  C&urch. 

(b)  Feudal  institutions, 
(r)  University  learning. 

(d)  OoloniiMition.  i*I 

(e)Gommeree. 

Sub-sfdion  C^.    ,  . 

10         ^'  Select  two  of  the  following  passages.     Assign  each  of  them  to  its 
^  proper  period,  and  (where  you  can)  to  its  author,  giving  reasons 

for  your  decision.      Name  the    metre,  and    comment  on  any 
feUoities  of  limguage  and  rhythm : — 
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(i)        Ef  tsoones  thejr  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  eare, 
Buch  as  attmieo  m^t  not  on  living  irfound,    . 
Save  in  this  pamdiae,  be  heard  elsewhere :  . 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  i«  hears 
To  reade  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  be  ; 
For  all  that  pleashiK  is  to  living  care 
Was  there  consortea  in  one  harmenae. 
Birdes»  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters^  all  agree. 

(ii)        Their  glittering  tents  he  passed,  and  now  is  come 
Into  the  bliasf cd  ield,  through  grqves  of  myrrh, 
And  flowering  odours,  eassia,  nard»  uod  halm ; 
A  wildemefls  of  swoets  ;  for  Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  a^ve  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

(iii)        Not  proud,  nor  ser\dle ;  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleas'd,  he  pleas'd  by  manly  ways : 
That  flattVy,  ev'n  to  Kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same. 

(iv)        Still,  as  ol  yore.  Queen  of  the  North  ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-belFs  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line. 

(v)        Thou,  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart, 
Did'st  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man, 
The  bright-ejed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woeii 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel ; 
And  I,  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetf  ulness  the  livelong  hours. 
Murmuring  of  him  who,  joyous  hap,  was  found, 
After  the  perils  of  his  moonlight  nde, 
Near  the  loud  waterfall ;  or  her  who  sate 
In  misery  near  the  miserable  Thorn. 

(vi)        Take  wings  of  foresight ;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 
Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew ; 

And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last. 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast. 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

10,  7.  Show,  with  illustrations,  how  large  a  part  classical  mythology  has 
I^ayed  in  English  poetry. 

10,  8*  ^^^^  a  short  summary  of  the  oi)ening  scene  of  any  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays^  and  show  the  use  of  the  scene  in  relation 
to  the  whole  action  of  that  play. 
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SacnoN  11. 

10.  9.  Write  a  single  paragraph  on  each  of  any  two  of  the  following  themes, 
indicating  in  each  case  the  later  effects  of  the  events  that  you 
nanrate  :>— 

The  Celtic  Church  ;  The  Danish  Supremacy ;  the  Normans  in 
Scotland;  The  Hundred  Years'  War;  The  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks;  the  political  relations  of 
Scotland  with  France  ;  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries  ; 
the  expansion  of  English  commerce  nnder  Elisabeth ;  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  the  rivalry  of  IVance  and  Britain  in 
the  New  World ;  die  foreign  policy  of  William  Pitt  the 
Younger;  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects  on 
'  politics;  the  Disiuption  ;  Home  Rule. 

10-  10.  What  is  meant  hy  the  feudal  System  1  Under  the  influence  of 
what  forces  did  it  break  down  f 

10.  11.  '' Britain  hits  neveir  interfered  in  the  affiiirs  of  Europe  except  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power."  Discuss  this  statement,  with 
illustrations  from  any  period  of  history. ' 

10.  12.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  present  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  showing  how  they  have  been  gradually  acquired. 

Section  III. 

If.        13.  What  are  the  chief  races  of  men  7  How  are  they  distinguished  1 
(10.)*  And  how  distributed  t 

15  14.  Contrast  the  physical  configuration  and  natural  resources  of 

(10  ')•  Scotland  with  those  of  Ireland,  and  show  how  the  development 

of  each  coimtry  has  been  affected  thereby. 

16,         15.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  British  coaKng-stations  in  the  Eastern 
(10.')*  Hemisphere,  and  discuss  their  strategical  importance. 

15,         It  Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  any  itoo  of  the  following  themes, 
iQ  )♦  embodying  the  more  important  facts  regarding  the  subjects  you 

select  -.—The  mountain  system  of  Central  Europe ;  Antarctic 
exploration:  the  wheat-lands  of  the  World;  the  political 
and  strategical  importance  of  the  Low  Countries;  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States;  German  possessions  in  Africa; 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  (ireat  Powers  in  the 
Pacilic;  the  Balkan  States;  the  geographical  distribution,  of 
volcanoes;  the  Moslem  states  in  II.  Africa;  the  rive?  system 
of  India. 


*  The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  aligned  for  Honours. 
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ENGLISH. 

Honours.— Second  Paper. 

Wednesday,  27th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  P.M. 

Ab9ui  sa  gueiti&M  should  he  anmoend.       Not  HMfn  ihm,  TWO  ^f  these 
mmt  be  taken  from  Seetion  IL 

Section  I. 

16  1.  Describe  the  setting  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  compare  it  wilh 
that  of  any  other  ooUeetion  of  stories  known  to  you. 

16.  2.  Give  some  account  of  the  rules  that  goreni  aHiterative  versa»  with 
illustrations  from  the  works  of  alliterative  poeto. 

16.  3.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  Beformatlon  on  SoottJsfa 
literature. 

16.  4.  Name  and  describe  any  three  notable  works  of  pro^e  transUtie^ 
into  English  (other  than  translations  of  the  Bible),  written  before 
the  year  1600. 

16.  5.  Ben  Jonson  said  that  Spenser,  *'  in  affecting  the  Ancients,  writ  no 
language."    Discuss  this  saying. 

16.  6.  From  an  analysis  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  or  ftom  a 
comparison  of  several,  deduce  Shakespeare's  conception  of  Tragedy. 

16.  7.  What  is  a  Masque  t  Show  how  it  differs  from  a  Comedy^  and 
illustrate  its  nature  from  MOton's  Comus. 

16.  8.  Refer,  with  quotations,  to  any  ^passages-of -Shakespeare's  work,  which 
show  his  power  of  picturesque  description. 

IS^  9.  Trace  the  rise  of  familiar  colloquial  prose  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

16.  10.  Give  some  account  of  either  Herrick  or  James  Thomson,  oonsidered 
as  a  poet  of  country  lif e« 

16.  11.  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  Satire  ?  Illustrate  your  answer 
by  referring  to  the  works  of  Pope  and  Swift. 

16.  12.  Compare  and  contrast  the  poetical  work  of  Gray  with  that"  of 
Collins. 

15.  13.  What  parts  of  European  (as  contrasted  with  British)  history  are 

;  illustrated  by  Shakespeare's  plays  or  by  Scott's  novels  ?  , .    , 

16.  14.  I^iscuss  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  on  English' poetry. 

16.  15.  Where  cah  the  influence  of  Italy  be  traoed  in  English  liteiatiire  of 
thfe  Victorian  Age  t 

16.  16.  How  do  the  works  of  Tennyson,  or  of  Browniaig,  illuslarateaome  of 
the  main  tendencies  of  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  I 
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Section  II. 
Optional  QtwsUonR, 
IS.      17.  Translate  into  Modern  English  :— 

r  *  ^a^  het  ae  cypmg  fiellan  ApoUonio  $a  hearpau.  ApoUoRioas 
Sa  uteode,  and  nine  sorydde^  and  sette  senna  cvnehelm  upon  his 
heafod,  and  nom  Sa  hearpan  on  his  hand,  and  ineode,  and  swa 
stod  Saet  se  cyning  and  ealle  tSa  ymbsittendan  wendon  tS«Bt  he 
nsere  ApoUonius,  ac  'SveX  he  wcere  Apollines,  Saera  hsetSenra  god. 
{)a  wearS.  stilnes  and  swige  gewordjen  innan  cSsere  healle.  And 
ApoUonius  his  hearpnaegl  genom,  and  he  ^a  hearpiestreDgas  mid 
crsefte  astyrian  ongan,  and  Ssere  hearpan  sweg  mid  wynsumum 
sange  gemengde.  And  se  cyning  self,  and  ealle  Be  ^Sasr 
andwearde  wseron,  micelre  stefne  cleopedbn  and  hine  faeredon. 
JE£^ei  Bisum  fprlet  AjpoUonius  'Sa  heairpan^  and  plegode,  and  fela 
fiwerra  <5inga  Sfer  lortSteah,  Se  Saem  folee  ungecnawen  waes 
and  ungewunelic.  And  him  eallum  tSearle  licode  selc  tSeera 
^l^  w  he  lorSteah.  '       ' 


le.      I^-  In  the  above  passage  change  into  the  present  tense  all  vertt  that 
are  in  the  p^t  tense. 


SO. 


LATIN. 
Lower  Grabs. 
Monday,  25th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  12.S0  P.M. 
1.  For  Prose  Composition  :-r 

[GandiddUs  should  in  all  cases  attempt  this  Question.] 

Amon^  the  many  battles  which  were  fought  there  was  none  in 
WJiich  he  did  not  signalise  himsfclf ;  twice  he  stopped  the  army  in  its 
flight,  led  thiein  back  to  the  charge,  and  gained  the  victory ;  so  that, 
next  to.  Cffisar,  he  bad  the  greatest,  reputation  of  any  ^rson  in  the 
army.  And  what  opinion  Ceesar  himself  had  of  him,  plainly  appearecl 
tat  the  last  and  deossive  battle  of  Pfaartalia.  He  led  the  rights  wiog 
himself,  and  committed  the  charge  of  the  left  to  Antony,  aa  th^  best 
of  all  his  officers.  After  the  battle,  Geesar  being  created  dictator, 
Wetit  in  pursuit  W  Pompey;  and  sent  Antony  to  Rome  with  the 
character  of  Mastef  of  the  Horse. 


i'i. 


IM 


a/ 


26,       19.  What  pagan  and  what  Christian  eliements  are  to  be  found  In  Anglo- 

StaGon  litenatttFe  1        ...  ,..•..":>       i»l 

10       20.  Trace  the  rise  of  modem  standard  English,  and  show  how  it  still 
'  '    beats  marks  of  its  origin. 
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2.  Tnuialato  into  EDgLkh  :— 

2Q,  (o)    Psnef$s  d^ftcded,  and  the  progress  of  Aniioehus  chedced. 

Is  Perseum  ingenti  proelio  apud  urbem  nomine  Pydnam  in 
Macedonia  fusum  fugatumque  castris  exuit  deletisqne  eius  copiis 
destitutum  omni  spe  coegit  e  Macedonia  profugere,  quam  ille  linqnens 
in  insnkan  Samotnraeiam  perfugit  tem^diqae  se  religkau  sapplicem 
o^edidii  adaum  Cn.  Ootavius  praetor,  qni  classi  praeeraty  penrenit 
et  ratione  magis  quam  vi  persuasit  ut  se  Komanorum  fidei  eommititeret. 
ita  Paulus  maximum  nobilissimumque  regem  in  triumpho  duxit. 

Per  idem  tempus,  cum  Antiochus  Ptolemaoum  puerum  Alexan- 
driae  obsideret,  missus  est  ad  eum  legatus  M.  Popilius  Laenas,  qui 
iuberet  incepto  desistere,  mandataque  exposuit  et  regem,  deliberaturum 
ae  dicentem,  circumscripsit  virgnla  iussitque  prius  responsum  reddere, 
quam  egrederetur  finito  harenae  circulo.  sic  cogitationem  regiam 
Komana  disiecit  constaptia  oboeditufnque  est  imperio. 

(b)    Orpheus  recotf&r$  Ewydiee^  ofdy  to  lose  her  again. 

16.  Inmites  potuit  flectere  cantibus 

umbrarum  dominos  et  prece  su^Iid 
Orpheus,  Eurydicen  dum  repetit  suam. 
tandem  mortis  ait '  vincimnr '  arbiter, 
*  evade  ad  superos,  lege  tamen  data : 
tu  post  terga  tui  perge  viri  comes, 
tu  non  ante  tuam  respice  conin^m, 
quam  cum  clara  deos  obtulerit  dies, 
SjMtrtanique  aderit  ianna  Taenari. ' 
r    -  odit  verus  amor  nee  patitur  moras  ? 

munus  dum  properat  cemere,  perdidit. 

3.  (a)  In  the  following  lines  of  verse  mark  the  quantity  of  each 
syllable  and  divide  the  feet.  Name  the  metres  in  which  tb9 
luies  are  written. 

OK 

nunquam  animam  talem  dextra  hac  (absiste  moveri) 
amittes  :  habitet  tecum  et  sit  pectore  in  isto. 
hoc,  quodcunque  vides,  hospes,  qua  maxima  Boma  est 
ante  Phrygem  Aenean  coUis  et  herba  f uit. 

(ftS  Give  (1)  the  meaning,  (2)  the  gender,  (3)  the  genitive 
singular,  (4)  the  genitive  plural  of  the  following  words : — 609,  noa^ 
yier^  exercittts  ;  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  secoy  ardeo,  nUsceOj 
folloy  uldscar, 

(c)  Writo  down  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  tener, 
'  gravis,  gmeilis,  tUilis,  senex,  beneGolus  ;  and  mention  the  compara- 
'    tives  and  superlatives  from  prope,  ultra,  extra, 

{d)  Write,  and  translate,  short  Latin  sentences  to  illustrate 

the  exact  meaning  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  :— tmt^,  singtdi 

.  .-^deni,    iecies — quidam,    quUibet — omniSy    guisque — semel,    simul, 

i.  Translate  inU)  Latin : — 

{a)  When  you  come  back  to  Rome,  I  shall  tell  you  what  has 
happened. 
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(b)  Th6  king  promi«ed  to  spare  my  Kf  e,  it  I  obeyed  him. 

(c)  If  yofa  had  lacted  otherwise,  you  would  have  been  aeverely 
punished. 

(i)  So  perish  every  one  who  shall  leap  over  the  walls  of  my 
city. 

&  Give  a  abort  account  of  the  career  of  any  tme  of  the  following  :-— 
CamilkUy  Soipio  Africanus  Majt^r^  Jugutifui,  Pampeius  Magn^ 
Agricela. 


LATIN, 

Higher  Grade. 

Monday,  25th  June. — 10  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Candidates  triU  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary 
standard  both  in  Prose  Composition  and  in  TranshUion. 

80.        1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

Germanicus  had  calmed  his  mutinous  soldiery,  led  them  more  than 
once  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  visited  the  battlefield  where  Varus 
fell,  and  brought  bade  with  him  in.  triumph  the  captive  wife  and  child 
of  Arminius,  the  national  hero  of  the  Germans.  It  might  seem 
dangerous  to  leave  him  longer  at  the  head  of  aii  army  so  devoted  to 
their  general — dangerous  perhaps  to  bring  him  back  to  win  the 
hearts  of  men  at  Bome.  But  his  presence  might  be  useful  in  the 
East,  for  the  kingdoms  of  Parthia  and  Armenia  had  been  torn  by 
civil  wars  and  thrown  into  collision  by  the  claims  of  rival  candidates 
fot  power,  and  by  wars  <jt  successioil  due  in  part  at  least  to  ttie 
intrigues  of  Rome.  A  general  of  high  repute  was  needed  to  protect 
the  frontier  and  appease  the  neighbouring  powers.  It  was  resolved 
to  recall  Germanicus  and  dispatch  him  to  Syria  on  this  important 
mission. 

25^        2.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  Carthagini  cum  prima  coUatio  pecuniae  diutino  bello 
exhaustis  difficilis  videretur  maestiti^ue  et  fletus  in  curia 
esset,  ridentem  Hannibalem  ferunt  conspectum.  cuius 
cum  Hasdrubal  Haedus  risum  increparet  in  publico  fletu, 
cum  ipse  lacrimarum  causa  esset,  "  Si  quern  ad  modum 
oris  habitus  cemitur  oculis"  inquit,  *'sic  et  animus 
intus  cerni  posset,  facile  vobis  appareret,  non  laeti  sed 
prope  amentis  mails  co^s  huno,  quem  increpitas, 
risum  esse,  qui  tamen  nequaquam  adeo  est  intem- 
pestivus  quam  vestrae  istae  ablsurdae  atque  abhorrentes 
lacrimae  sunt :  tunc  fiesse  deeuit,  cum  adempta  sunt 
nobis  arma,  incensae  naves,  interdictum  extemis  bellis : 
illo  enim  vulnere  conoidimus.  nee  est,  cur  vos  otio 
vestro  consultum  ab  Romanis  credatis :  nulla  mama 
civitad  quiescere  potest: si  loris  hostem  non  habet, 
donri  invenit,  ut  praevalida  corpora  ab  externis  oausis 
tuta  videntur,  sed  suis  ipsa  vmlMis  onerantur. 
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15. 


{b)    Evander  parU  from  his  son  Pallas. 

"  At  V08,  o  superi,  et  divum  tu  maxime  rector 
Iiippiter,  Arcadii,  quaeso,  misereseite  regis, 
et  patrias  audita  preces  :  si  numina  vestra 
incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant, 
si  visumfleum  vivo  etventurus  in  unum, 
vitam  oro  ;  patiar  quemvis  diirare  laborem  : 
sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  nunaris, 
nunc  o  nunc  liceat  crudolem  abrumpere  vitamj 
dum  Gurae  ambiguae,  dum  spes  incerta  f uturi, 
dum  te,  care  puer,  mea  sola  et  sera  voluptas, 
complexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nuntiua  aoros 
vulneret/'    haec  genitor  digressu  dicta  supremo 
fundebat :  famuli  collapsum  in  tecta  ferehanL 

30.  3.  (a)  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  account  for  the  case  of 

the  words  printed  in  italics  : — 

(i)  cui  non  sunt  auditae  DemoBthenia  v^^ilkie  % 

(ii)  animo  cupienti  nihil  satis  festinatur. 
(iii)  res  eodem  est  lod  quo  reliquisti. 
(iv)  C.  Verrem  insiranlat  avantiae  et  audaciae. 

(b)  Sean  the  following  lines,  marking  the  quantity  of  evety  ejrUaUcv 
and  dividing  the  feet.    Give  the  name  of  the  metre  in  eaeh  ease  :^ 

"  nil  satis  est,*'  inquit,  "  quit  tanti  quantum  habeas  sia  * 
et  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  gloria  verticem. 
auream  quisquis  mediocritatem. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(a)  If  you  play  the  man  in  this  contest,  I  will  put  you  in 

command  of  the  army. 

(b)  Whether  by  chance  or  design,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

he  did  much  harm  to  his  own  friends. 

(c)  Preferring  safety  to  glory,  and  believing  that  any  kind  of 

peace  was  better  than  civil  war,  be  betook  himself  to 
Rome. 

(d)  The  tribune  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the 

general  of  the  critical  situation. 

5.  Answer  any  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Give  some  account  of   Rome's    conflict   with  one  of  the 

following : — Pyrrhus,  Antiochus,  Mithradates. 

(b)  What  were  the  chief  measures  passed  by  Sulla  I    How  far 

was  his  legislation  permanent  in  its  results  t    .     . 

(r)  Describe  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  coalition  formed  in 
60  B.C.  by  Caesar,  Pompeius  and  Craasuiu 

(d)  Give  a  short  history  of  Some's  dealings  with  either  Parthia 

or  Britain. 

(e)  Explain    the    following    expressions  : — iriiercemo^    iribuni 

militares    cormdari   poteslate,   princeps    senalus^     census 
equester^  Feriae  Laiinae, 
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LATIN. 

Honours.— First  Paprr. 
Monday,  25th  June.— 10  A.M  to  1  p.m 

70         1.  For  Latin  Prose : — 

On  this  return  to  Borne,  Caesar  was  drawn  at  once  into  closer 
connection  with  the  man  who  during  the  next  twenty  years  was  to  be 
his  friend,  his  rival,  and  his  enemy.  Pompeius  was  by  this  time  tired 
of  a  quiet  Kfe.  He  had  been  living  in  dignified  retirement,  rarely 
showing  himself  in  the  forum,  and  when  he  did  so,  surrounded  with 
tk  train  of  friends,  who  screened  him  from  the  eye  and  touch  of  the 
vulgar.  By  this  means,  says  Plutarch,  he  coutrived  to  keep  up  his 
reputation,  which  was  purely  military.  At  last,  both  to  him  and  his 
fnends,  it  seemed  impossible  to  be  idle  any  longer.  There  was  real 
and  abundant  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  ablest  soldier  of 
the  day.  The  audacity  of  the  pirates  was  greater  than  ever. 
Lucullus  too,  in  Asia,  had  begun  to  meet  with  disasters,  and  was 
unable,  with  his  troops  in  a  mutinous  temper,  to  cope  with  the 
combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Pontus.  To  make 
afiMgeittettts  for  a  campaign  was  oonstituttonally  the  business  of  the 
Senate  ;  but  the  Senate  was  not  likely  to  recall  its  faithful  and  able 
general,  LucuUus^  nor  to  eive  any  single  individual  the  exclusive 
powers  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  with  success  against  the  pirates. 
A  bill  was  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Gabinius,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
plebs,  giving  Pompeius  the  extensive  power  which  he  himself  desired. 

30^         2.  For  Latin  Verse  Ciomposition  : — 
.    Up)  TriUislate  into  Hexameters  : — 

Then  loudly  thus  before  the  attentive  bands 
Ho  calls  the  gods  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands : 
'*  O  first  and  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey, 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway, 
, ,  ,    Ktemal  Jove  !  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 

From  East  to  West,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Thou  Mother  Earth  !  and  all  ye  living  floods  ! 
Infernal  furies  and  Taitarean  gods, 
Who  rule  the  dead  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings  and  all  who  falsely  swear  ! 
Hear  and  be  witness." 

(b)  Translate  into  Elegiacs : — 

Me  whom  to  land  the  pitying  bilk)W  bore, 
.     .  It  stripped  not  of  the  humble  dress  X  wore ; 
But  he  who  found  me  dead  did  not  disdain 
Such  great  pollution  for  such  little  gain. 
May  tne  filched  garment  cleave  unto  his  shade, 
And  Mince  see  him  in  my  spoils  arrayed  ! 
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OR,  as  an  aUenuUivc  to  verse  compositioH^ 

Write  in  Latin  :— 

An  Essay  or  Dialogue  on  the  character  and  action  of  the  gods  in 
the  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil ; 

OR 

A  Funeral  Speech  or  Laudatio  over  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Scipios,  commemorating  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors. 


LATIN. 

HoNOUR8.^SaooND  Paper. 

Wednesday,  27th  June.— 2  to  6  P.H. 

L  Translate  into  English : — 

JO.         <a)  CICERO  S.  D.  CORNIFICIO  OOLLEGAE. 

Grata  mihi  vehementer  est  memoria  nostri  tua  quam  signifi- 
'  casti  litteris;  quam  ut  conserves,  non  quo  de  tua  constantia 
dubitem,  sed  quia  mos  est  ita  rogandi,  rogo.  ex  Syria  nobis 
tumultuosiora  quaedam  nuntiata  sunt,  quae,  quia  tibi  sunt 
propiora  quam  nobis,  tua  me  causa  magis  movent  quam  mea. 
Eomae  summum  otium  est,  sed  ita,  ut  malis  siJubre  aJiqufd  et 
honestum  negotium:  quod  spero  tore;  video  id  euxae  esse 
Gaesari.  me  scito,  dum  tu  absis,  quasi  occasionem  quandam  et 
licentiam  nactmn  scribere  audacius  ;  et  cetera  quidem  fortasse 

3uae  etiam  tu  concederes ;  sed  proxime  scripsi  de  optimo  genere 
icendi,  in  quo  saepe  suspicatus  sum  te  a  iudioio  nostro^  sic 
scUieet,  ut  doctum  hominem  ab  non  indocto,  paulum  dissidere : 
huic  tu  libro  maxime  velim  ex  animo,  si  minus,  gratiae  causa 
suffiragere.  dicam  tuis  ut  eum,  si  velint,  describant  ad  teque 
mittant ;  puto  enim,  etiam  si  rem  minus  probabis,  tamen  in  ista 
solitudine  quidquid  a  me  profectum  sit  iucundum  tibi  fore, 
quod  mihi  existimationem  tuam  dignitatemque  eommendas,  facis 
tu  quidem  omnium  more^  sed  velim  sic  existimes  me  cum  amori 
quem  inter  nos  mutuum  esse  intellegam  plurimum  tribuere  turn 
de  summo  ingenio  et  de  studiis  tuis  optimis  et  de  spe  Jtrnpliggiinim 
dignitatis  ita  iudicare,  ut  neminem  tibi  anteponam,  comparem 
paucos. 

SO.  (b)        ludicibus  notis  regimur  fruimurque  quietis 

militiaeque  bonis,  ceu  bellatore  Quirino 
ceu  placido  moderante  Nunuk    non  immiiMt  ensis, 
nullae  nobilium  caedes,  non  ciimina  vulgo 
texuntur,  patria  maestus  non  truditur  exul ; 
impia  continui  oessant  augmenta  tributi ; 
non  infelices  tabulae ;  non  hasta  refixas 
vendit  opes ;  avida  sector  non  voce  eitatur, 
nee  tua  privatis  crescunt  aeraria  damnis. 
munificus  largi,  sed  non  et  prodigus,  auri. 
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perdurat  non  empta  fidee  aec  pootocametoes        « 
adligat ;  ipsa  suo  pro  pignore  castra  laborant ; 
te  imles  outritor  amat.     quae  deoique  Bomae 
.    cura  tibi !    quam  fixa  maaet  reverentia  patrum ! 
firmatur  senium  iuris  priscamque  resumunt 
canitiem  leges  emendanturque  vetustae 
acceduntque  novae,    talem  sensere  Solonem 
res  Pandioniae ;  sic  armipotens  Lacedaemon 
despexit  muros  rigido  munita  Lycurgo. 

20.  (e,)       Litterasque  ad  senatum  misit,  quarum  summa  erat  repertum 

cum  ferro  percussorem  Agerinum,  ex  intimis  Agrippinae  libertis, 
et  luisse  earn  poenas  conscientia  qua  scelus  paravisset.  adiciebat 
crimina  longius  repetita,  quod  consortium  imperii  iuraturasque 
in  feminae  verba  praetorias  cohortes  idemque  dedecus  senatus 
et  populi  speravisset,  ac,  postquam  frustra  habita  sit^  infensa 
militi  patribusque  et  plebi  dissuasisset  donativum  et  congiarium 
pericuiaque  viris  illustribiis  struxisset.  quanto  suo  labore 
perpetratum,  ne  irrumperet  curiam,  ne  gentibus  extemis 
responsa  daret.  temporum  quoque  Claudianorum  obliqua 
insectatione  cuncta  eius  dominalaoniB  flagitia  in  matrem 
transtulit,  publica  fortuna  extinctam  referens.  namque  et 
naufragium  narrabat:  quod  fortuitum  fuisse  quis  adeo  hebes 
inveniretur  ut  crederet  f  aut  a  muliere  naufraga  missum  cum 
telo  unum  qui  cohortes  et  classes  imperatoris  perfringeret  f 
ergo  non  iam  Nero,  cuius  inmanitas  omnium  questus  anteibat, 
sea  Seneca  adverso  rumore  erat,  quod  oratione  tali  oonfessionem 
scripsisset. 

14.        2.  Translate  tbe  following,  with  short  notes  on  the  construction  of 
the  words  in  italics  : — 

(a)  (a)  cratera  antiquum,  quera  dot  Sidonia  Dido. 
.  .         (p)  iuvenes    .     ...    .  .  quos  educal  Uf ens. 

(h)  mobilis  Aesonide  vemaque  incertior  aura 
€ur  ttia  polliciH  pondere  verba  carent  1 

(c)  baud  aliter  caeco  noctilrni  turbine  Cori 

scit  peritura  ratis. 

(d)  assidxio  ruptae  lectore  columnae. 

(e)  inihil  ei  longius  videbatur  quam  dum  illud  viderei  argentum. 

■ '  (/)  vix  era<>  hoc  -  pbne   imperatum,    cum    illmn    spoliatum 
stipatumque  lictoribus  videres, 

(ff)  nee  veniy  nisi  fata  locum  sedemque  dedissent. 

86.         3.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Discuss  the  causes  and  motives  of  the  murder  of  Julius 

Caesar,  the  political  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  act,  and  its 
immediate  consequences. 

(b)  Give  some  account  of  the  acquisition  and  administration  of 

any  one  of  the  following  provinces  : — Sicilyi  Achaia,  Egypt, 
Britain. 

{c)  How  and  when  did  Rome  become  a  naval  power  t  C!onsider 
her  naval  efficiency  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
Republic. 
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(d)  Distinguish  carefully  populus  and  plehs^  imperium  and 
potesiasj  eamitia  and  coniio^  illustrating  each  dsBtinetimi  by 
any  regulations  or  varieties  of  prooedttreeoniieeled  wkh  it. 

(«)  Illustrate  from  Horace,  Martial,  and  Juvenal,  or  other 
sources,  the  daily  life  of  a  resident  in  Borne. 

(/)  Give  the  metrical  scheme  of  any  four  metres  used  by 
Horace  in  the  Odes,  other  than  the  Sapphic  and  Alcaeic, 
and  quote,  if  you  can,  an  example  of  each. 

(g)  To  what  extent  was  didactic  poetry  written  at  Rome  t 
Oive  some  account  either  of  the  Georgics  or  of  Lucretius' 
poem  De  Berum  Nalura;  or  give  a  briefer  account  of  both 
and  draw  a  contrast  between  them. 


GREEK. 

LowiEH  Grade. 

Friday,  23rd  June.— 2  to  4.30  P.lL 

40.  I.  Translate:— 

The  Sodtty  Je$ier. 

^tXmos  h*  6  ycXttirovoios  curcA^oiy  ctrcv.  *Orc  f&)y  ycXtfrorom  cfpu, 
lo-rc  vaiTCf '  ^ku  8c  vpo^/Aoic,  yofilirai  ytkowrtpair  Ami  t&  oJcXifror  ^  to 
K€iik'qit.hfO¥  i\$€iv  iwl  to  ficiiroF.  KarafcXirov  roui/r,  2^  6  KoXXcas. 
Aciirvovyr«»r  S<  avra>i^  6  ifiXiwiro^  ycXoioy  re  cv^  circxccpci  Xcyctv,  wc  JT  ovjc 
inan/fo't  yikuma^  rare  /mk  d;(0co^ccf  ^vtpioi  cycVcro,  aMi$  $'  oXtyoi^  Zartpov 
aXXo  TC  ytXoibi^  iPovXero  Xcycir.  uis  5c  ov8i  rorc  ^ycXa<raif  ^ir^  avr^  ^ 
rf  fMTo^  wavadfL^voi  rov  &iWvoi;,  icarcicciro.  Koc  6  KaXXtas,  Tt  rovr , 
i^nf^  &  ^iXcirrc ;  aXX'  tj  o^vm/j  ac  cZXij^ ;  Kai  os  dvoarcvafac  cTvc'  Noi 
ffta  Am,  &  KoXXia,  /uicyaXif  yc*  iwtl  yap  ycXois  c(  6v6pwm¥  diroX«iX<v,  4^^ 
tA  ^qI  TpayfAara,  wp6ar$€y  fitv  yap  rovrov  CKCJca  ixaXovpTpf  hrl  ri.  Sctwo, 
Tva  w^pau^ourro  ol  onroiTCt  &'  4^  ycXa»Frcs*   ww  tk  rem  ci^cica  mbu  mXtt 

24.      n.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

(1)  He  said  that  he  knew  we  were  telling  the  truth. 

(2)  If  you  said  that,  no  one  would  believe  you. 

(3)  I  did  not  think  ho  would  be  able  to  tell  us. 

(4)  Do  not  give  that  book  to  any  one. 

(5)  I  asked  him  whether  his  father  was  alive  or  not 

(6)  They  sent  messengers  to  announce  the  victory. 
[Give  two  rendering!  of  (6),  if  you  can.] 
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10.       IlL  .W  Give— ..    . 

gOB.  -flteg^^of  'tf«AmTB,  ^Mnjp,  ttcnig,  x«^  «>mm^i  «^ 

dat.  plur.  of  nnip,  ^f>iif ,  ^U^p*  iroXis,  yvj,  toa^. 

gen.  plur.  fern,  of  voAvv,  rocdcrSci  ovros,  fittdiavy  iertftcilkf  &8ovs. 

Compare — 

Scim,  a^^6%  dXtyof,  ra^vf,  j^Sut9^ 

10.  (5)  ^^1^9  giving  Ist  sing.  pres.  ind.  with  active  meaning : — 

wapaKturOia,     wapatrr^at^    ciScm;,    jSaSicIroi,    vpoayOf    dyccff-eCF, 
&cyiccy  rc0vaii}v,  irpo^Ko,  fttpiuiKarai,  ciriAcXiya-ftai,  •^fidp-np-au 

Give— 

aor.  inf.  with  active  meaning  of  {nrofiiimy  Ka$opS>,  ifivi/iirXtifUy 

lat    sing.    perf.    ind.    act.    of     vtCOia,    Kara/3<£XAa»,    ira^€;(a>, 

fSffOOTcAAca). 

8rd  sing.  fat.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  trCwOf  yofiifui,  icaXo>, 

16.  (e)  Distinguish  in  meaning  between  /act*  ifiov^  iter  ifii :   vir^  Vf*^^9 

vwlp  4/Aa9  :   vpos  rovroK,  irpoc  ravra.  .,  ^ 

Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax*:^ — 
{1) ^"ilUpyrifro  S>y  roi  c\ffyoK. 

(3)  €>^  Ar  «i^oe(  ov8a/tov  olSha  Ifiov  o-otptaTtpov, 
{4)  £S  1781}  roi^  avOpionov  ^cv$$  cpoiWa. 

(5)  'EaF  fu)  ^|cX^27^  i9fi<<€  <r  ^K/SoXoiyxcK 

(6)  B{  irt  iraprj&$a,  o^ic  Ay  MXpa  ra^rrd  Xrycir. 

Give  the  Greek  for — Come  to  me,  do  so,  teU  us,  go  with  n$^ 
put  it  dotDn,  say  nothing. 


20. 


QEEEK. 
Higher  Grade. 
Friday,  22nd  June.— 2  to  5  P.M. 


{Candidates  wUl  not  be  allowed  io  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary 
standard  loth  in  Grammar  and  in  TranslaUon,) 

L  Translate: — 

The  value  of  oratory  io  statesmen, 

•AXX'  cvp^cTC  icat  Toiv  h  t«  vapovri,  vohx^voplvt^v  koL  tSv  vtwrrX 
TfrfXcimKoTwv  TOW  7r\cam|v  ivifiiXtuiv  rwv  Xoywv  voiovp-wov^  PtXriorrov^ 
orras  tw  hri  to  firjpa  irapiovTioy,  m  8c  twv  vaXauov  tovs  dpiorov^  pi/ropa^ 
jcoi  iirfUmjy  hoiav  Xafiovrai  irXcMrrwi/  AyaStav  afriW  rg  «roXci  yeycnj^cVov*, 

9820.  ^D 
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VALUE. 

dp^afjiivovi  dnb  2dX(i>f(K.  iMivoi  yap  vpofrrdrrf^  roD  Svifijov  icarau-Tag  ovrtii 
lvofio6€rr)a'€  xal  r^v  vokiy  Karc<riccva<rcF  wrr  m  kql  vvv  AyawaaOat  rrp^ 
hioucffotv  T^r  vw*  iit^cv  oviTttx^curay.  fitri.  3c  ravra  KAcMrMnyv  cxrctrwi^ 
4k  t^9  iroXcii>«  vvo  rwF  rvpavruv,  X<$y<p  vcuras  rovg  'A^iMn$M>tt$  ^ominu 
Ta>F  rov  ^ioO  -j^ikdrvw  a^<p,  roi^  ri  d$/ioy  rariTyayc  ttal  fovs  rvpd[woif« 
i^ipaXt  Kai  ri^  htffioKparioa^  iKtivqv  jcar«m/flrc  r^  (urtoi^  roi«  ^ElXXiyot 
T«»v  fjutylfTTiav  iiyaBSii¥  y€vofiiirrfv.  hrt  Sc  roirru  ^fiurroKk^  ifyc/bMiK  ^y  ru 
iroXc/icp  Tw  UcpinKfp  ycvo/icyos,  (rvrc/SovAcva-c  rocs  vpoyoFOcs  i7fui>v  ln^ircir 
T17V  «'dAiv,  ft  TC«  ^  Moc  r'  lyf¥€ro  ireurat  /t^  iroAil  r^  ^oy^  fiuvcyicctty;  to  3c 
rcXcvratov,  OcpixA^,  j^rfnap  Apurroi  «lv,  ofrcdc  ^•MMr/ii/O'c  r^  voXiv,  ttor'  cri 
icat  vvv  rovv  C((ra^(icvou/AeVoii$  etc  aMfV  yo/it^civ  fi^  /ao^of  a/>;(Civ  d^ior  cii^cu 
roiv  'EXXiyi^aiv  aXXa  icai  twf  oXXcuf  anxtiraiy.  fcol  rovrmf  T^  dK^jpwi'  rwi' 
ri^Xdcavra  huiirpa(afiivwv  ovScic  Xoyoii'  ij/uicXi^aci'. 


20.  n«   Translate  one  of  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  Hedor  accepts  the  challenge  of  Achilles, 

Thy  h*  ot  rapfitffraii  vpocre^if  tcopvfiaioktK  "Eicnopt 
IIi^XciSi;,  fitf  Siy  /a'  ivitutrC  yc,  mtttvtioi'  &, 
IXirco  3ci3i<£c(r^at'   lirct  cra^a  olSa  icai  avros 
^ft^i^  K€piTopia<i  rfi*  aXfTvXa  pvBi^aa'dai. 
oTta  8*  ori  av  fi^  co-^Xds,  ^yo^  3c  o-c^cf  voXv  ;(c4M>y- 
dXX'  TfToi   /MF  ravra  ^c<ov  cv  yovvaai  Kclrai. 
at  #cc  ac  x^po^cpos  ircp  cuiv  diro  Bvphv  cXco/jai, 
3ovpl  paXktv,  €V€irf  icat  c/iov  )3cXos  d^  vapoiSty. 

*H  ^  #eai  d^ircvoXoiv  vpoUi  BopVf  Kai  ro  y*  *AOi^ 
wyovQ    A;(iXX^09  n-oXiv  erpairc  Kv3aX(/£oio, 
^ica  fiaXa  ^ffviatra'  to  3'  d^  txc^*  *£icro^  3taF, 
avrov  3c  wpowdpoi$€  voSiav  ircocv.     avrdp  'A;(iXXcvs 
ififiMfiaioi  hropovfrt,  Karattrdficvai  /Acvc«ui/tiiv, 
afJLMpSaXta  id)(iav  rov  3'  lji^^»irajcv  'AttoXXidi' 
^cia  fiaX\  &  re  ^cd^i   ^icdXvi/rc  3'  c^*  ^^i  iroXX^ 

Scan  the  first  four  verses,  noting  any  peculiarities  of  Homeric  prosody. 

(b)     The  messenger  announces  the  arrival  of  fyhiyeina  and 
her  mother  at  Aulis. 

20  Aydfi€fAV0¥y  ^Kiti  vatSd  aoi  rrfv  o^v  dywF, 

ip  'I^iycFCiav  (ovd/xaj^cc  ^v  3o/AOis* 
pLrfTtip  3*  o/juipT€if  aiji  KXvTaifjLVtjorpaq  3e/xa9, 
Ktti  irais  'Opcani?,  turrc  rcp^^eii;^  iSojf, 
)(p6vov  iroXaioi'   3<i)/AaT(i>F  ck3i;/jlos  «I>v. 
dXX    0)9  fJuoLKpav  crcivov,  cvpvrov  ^rapd 
Kprjvqy  dvaij/v^fuvat  Bifkvvovv  ^aiVj 
avrai  re  ira>Xoi  r'*  cts  8c   Xct/uuovcov  ;^XdiyK 
Ka^Ci/xcv  avrd?)   t^  fiopa^  ycvcramro. 
lyo)  3c  vpoBpofioi  <r^  irapourxct'^  X^'^^'' 
lyicw  ircirvoTat  yap  orpards — raxcta   yap 
3c^^c  <f>iQfJiif) — iraiSa  or/v  &<f>iyfi€inrfy, 
irds  3*  c(«  ^cav  o/itXo;  cpxcrat  3pdfUi), 
O"^  irar3*  diro)9  ZSoxriF*  01  3'  cvSatfiovc? 
^  irdai  icXcdOi  Kai  ircpi^Xcirrot  ^/ 10x019. 

Scan  the  first  four  verses,  marking  the  caesura  in  each. 
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in.  For  Greek  Prose  :— 

25.  Though  well  aware  of  the  ereat  danger  we  were  in,  we  resolved  to 

continue  our  march  at  daybreak.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
at&y  where  we  were ;  for  all  thi*ough  the  night  we  had  heard  the  wild 
beaatfl  dose  at  hand  in  the  forest  On  the  other  hand,  we  thought  it 
would  no  longer  be  safe  for  us  to  return  to  the  village  we  had  left  the 
day  before.  The  chief  had,  indeed,  been  friendly ;  but  at  that  time  he 
was  still  ignorant  of  our  intentions.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  make  for 
the  river  whioh  we  had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  If  we  could  cross 
it,  we  might  be  able  to  reach  the  coast  before  the  natives  started  in  our 
pursuit.    Otherwise,  we  had  no  hope  of  escape.' 

IV.    (1)  Give  aor.    inf.  act.   of   r/x/ievo),    irpoo-ayopcro*,    &a^€p(i),    Kara- 
yiyywrKw. 
0«  1st  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  &irip\ofuUi  dvaipa>,  dvn^fii,  ofirvfii. 

3rd  sing.  fut.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  ajcoiru,  KaOopH^  vofiiita, 
^iroicrc&Va). 

Parse,  giving  Ist  sing.  pres.  ind,  act.,  Kotfcarayai,  vvwrxofitvoi,  c^cX^, 

10  ^^)  Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax  : — 

(a)  cS  f&fi  airoOavwfieifO^  iWro  ra>F  voXcfiW  <{   Ai^c^cii/F. 
(6)   €l  yap  rovro  /iot  TrpoctTres,  Tva  /xrj  Air^XOoy, 

{e)  fr€pi(f^€vofi€V  CKQCTTorc  c(i>s  avoixOtirj  ^  Ovpa, 

(e)  ovScis  dvT€tir€  firj  ov  ravO^  ovro^^  fX^^* 

(3)   Translate  into  Greek  : — 
15  (a)  Do  not  tell  anyone  where  I  have  gone. 

(&)  If  I  had  thought  that  he  was  absent^  I  should  not  have 

come. 
{c)  Ask  the  boy  whether  he  is  older  than  his  brother. 
{d)  If  you  see  my  father,  tell  him  that  I  am  ill. 
(e)  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  us  they  ran  away. 

(4)  (a)  What  is  the  di£ference  of  meaning  between  oxrrc  i\$€iv  and 
wore  ^XOov  t 

(b)  When  can  you  use  the  subjunctive  in  an  imperative  sexuB 
^'  like  the  Latin  dtcnmns,  dicant  t 


GREiKK. 
Honours.— First  Paper. 

Friday,  22nd  June.— 2  to  5  P.BI. 
I.   Translate : — 

(1)         The  nhade  of  Patroclua  addresses  Achilles. 

20,  ?^^*  ^  *""•  ^XTI  narpoicX^o?  SciXoib, 

ircirr*  avr^,  fiiy€$6i  tc  kou.  oixfiara  koX",  €lian<L, 

»8529.  4  D  2 
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Kcl  ^ANOTV,  icai  Tola  xcpt  ^(p<A  ct/uuira  l<rro* 
arrj  ff  op'  wrlp  kc^oX^,  Kai  /uf  irpos  ftvOw  Icitcf* 
EvScif,  avrop  cftclo  XcXao-fici^o^  cwXcv,  *Ax(XXcv; 
ov  fiiv  fMv  {(uoiToc  dici^€is»  dXXa  $av6yroi* 
OdwT€  fM  irn  raxurra,  vvXas  "Af&io  ff-fpTcrw. 
T^Xt  /i€  tipyovat  i/^x^'>  *3**^  #co^oit(im', 
o^  fii  Tw  fxicry€aOai  vircp  irora^oio  ^«Mrtv' 
dXX'  avroK  dXaXi^fiai  dv'  ciipinrvXcs  'AiSof  Stf . 
MU  fioi  809  T^F  X'Vi  ^O9vpofiaf  ov  yap  ct'  ovT4S 
vitrofiM  i(  *At&io,   hn^  fi€  irvpos  XiXaxT** 
o^  /icv  yap  (oKK  yc  ffiikiav  diravcv^cv  {ratpcDF 
/3ovXac  cCop.cvo(  povXtwrofiar  AXX'  ^/a€  /x^f  ic^p 
Afi^€XOiV€  CTTiiycpiy,  iJiTfp    Xax<  yctvo/ACvoF  '"'p'^ 
mil  8c  croi  avrw  fioipa,  tfcot?  hritiKtk*  'AxtXAcu, 
rcixci  viro  TpowiF  ctn^cvccDF  dvoXcotfaf. 

(2)     Theseus  seeks  to  arouse  HeraJdes  from  his  despair, 

%H.    cTcr*  (t)  tov  Baxftroma  hvarffnnK  Ihpai 
20  av8oi  ^CKourw  OfifUL  8cucnVai  ro  (Tok 

ovScc«  (TKorof  y^  fiff  lx«  ftc^av  v€^o«, 
mrrts  #ra#nur  crci^v  <rvfi^pap  irpv^cicv  dr. 
t(  ftoi  irpoo-cuiir  X^^P^  o-iy/Affu^cw  ^fiait; 
««  /A^  fiwro^  fX€  acjF  /JoX^y  'K'poa^6€yfJMrit¥ ; 
ovScv  /AcXct  /A04  aw  yc  <roi  irpao"(rciF  kokSk* 
fcal  yop  tot'  i^vrvx^a  •  iKtltr  avoKrriov, 
or*  (ico-oKrds  fi  €S  ^ao«  vcKpoiF  irapa. 
XapiF  8c  yrjpdaKOvaav  cx^aipoi  ^^Xoii', 
KOI  ru>v  KoXcuF  p.cv  ooTif  dvoXavcu^  ^eXct, 
avfivktiy  8c  rocs  ^iXotat  8vo'rvxovo'(v  ov. 
dvurroo'',  ckkoXv^ov  d^Atov  Kopo, 
pkii^ov  Trpoi  17/ids.     ooTis  cvycv^lis  fipormVf 
^ip€k  TO.  O^wv  yc  9rr(i)fuir,  ov8'  aFaiVcrcu. 
HP.    ®i7<T€v,   8€Sopicas  T0v8*  dywv'  Cftwv  tckvcm' ; 
©H.    ^Koucja,   icai   ^XcVorrt  o^/xouVcis  #caicd, 
HP.    Ti   8^Ta  pov  icpaT  di/CKoXui/^a^  17X1^ ; 
0H.    Ti   8*  ov;    fiiaiv€t%  Ovrirbs  ti>v  to  t»i'  O^my; 
HP.    ^cvy*,   w  raAaiVwp',   aFuo-ioF  fiuuTfi   ifiov, 
©H.    ov8cU  dXao-Toip  TOiS  <^iXois  ck  Twy  </»iXb>F. 


60. 


II.  For  Oreek  Prose : 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's 
^egiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges 
apon  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with  a 
musket  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  in  the  instant  falling  from 
his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning ;  tiff  when 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  from  that 
imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable  young  man  in  the  foor-and- 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  the  true  business 
of  life  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the 
youngest  euter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever 
leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it 
is  taken  from  him. 

Clarendon. 
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BXAMTNATION  PAl>KtlS.  l02l 

QEEEK. 

HoNOUBS — Second  Papihl 

Thursday,  28th  June.~2  to  5  p.m. 

L  Tianslate:— 

(1)  Ta>v  ydp  'AAtfo/W  lyK€ifi€viay  rj  IlcXoironn^^  xai  ov\  rjKiara 
7J  iKtivfoy  y^f  ^Xiri^oy  avoarpmlfiu  avrovc  fiaXurra^  ti  dvriirapaAviroiCV 
V€fi^avT€^  iirl  rov$  ^fi/Aop^ovs  avruiv  a-Tpariay,  aXXto^  re  fcal  h'oifimy 
WTm¥  rpi^iv  re  xal  ivl  dTrooracrci  a<f>a^  iviKaXovfifviow-  irou  a/xa  rfui' 
E(Adir<ov  pcvXofA^oi^  ^v  cirt  Tf>o^ao-c(  iicviiJiiffai^  f/Lrj  ri  rrphi  ra  fl-opdira  r^ 
IIvXov  ^x^M^^  vccdrcpuraicra'i  circi  kcu  roSc  Inpa^aVf  0o/3ov/ACvoi  avrwv  r^v 
vcon/ra  xcu  ro  irX^^os  (aci  yap  ra  voXXa  Aoucc^atfionots  7/>os  roirs  EiXiirras 
T^  ^vXaic^  TTCpt  pdXiara  KO^ccm/Kci)*  TrpoctTrov  avrwv  oaoi  djiovcrtF  ^r  roic 
voXc/ttoi9  ycycF^cr^ai  <T<f^i<nv  apiaroif  Kpiv€<TSai,  ais  ^ci;tffp(iKroiTC^  vcij|Miv 
ft-iMovft.cyoi,  iral  Tyov/ttcvoirovrous  flr^UFiv  vro  ^yBonz/uiaro^y  orvep  iccu  tj^KtMroK 
irp<tfro«  ciccurros  IXcv^^owr^ai,  /uuiAiurra  iv  iccu  hcSixrOau  #cai  irpOKplvavrts 
cs  8i<rx^(0v^  ol  ficy  c(rrc<^F«lKraiao  re  kcu  ra  Upa  ircpc^X^ov  tt«  ff\€v$€poy- 
fjuiyoi,  oi  8i  ov  iroXXif  vartpoy  rfffmyurdv  re  a^oiky  xai  ov3ccs  ytrSerd  otw 
rpoTTio  cKaoTos  StMifiOdpri,  koa  tot*  wpoOvfua^  rw  Bpocrii^^  avrwv  ^vrc- 
xefi^av  eirraicoa'MiVf  ovAiTaS)  roir^  S^  aXXovs  ix  r^  lif\oirovvrj(rov  ynvBif 
V€iua%  c^iiyavcv. 

f  2)  *0  fl-atSe^,  ^t  fL€V  i<rT€  irarepcov  dya<9(ov,  avro  prprou  ro  wJv  irapoi^* 
iV^iK  0^  ffov  i^f  /x^  icaAa>9,  #caX<o?  alpov/xeOa  fiaWov  rcXcvrai^,  xpii'  vftd?  re 


ow  vro  y^^  reXcvfTO-avri.  XP'7  ^vv  fi€fjivr)/x€yov^  rwv  rfpLcripuiv  Xoyoii^,  idv 
Ti  KOI  cUAo  do-iTTrc,  d(r#cciv  /act*  dprr^?,  ctSoras  art  rovrov  XciTro/ieva  irdvra 
KOi  icn^fiara  icai  iwiTrjSeLffiara  aiV^/od  xai  ica/ca.  ovrc  ydp  irXovros  iraXXos 
^et  r«  K€KTrffi€Vfo  fier  avavSp(aq  —  aXXxo  yap  6  roiovros  irXovrei^  koX 
ovx  iavrf  —  oiJre  trmfiaro^  icoAXos  koi  t^xv^  SciXw  icat  icaicM  crvvoiKovirra 
vpetrovra  ^cuFcrai,  dXX'  dirpeirQ,  iccu  hrv^aviartpov  trout  rov  ^ovra  koc 
cic^vei  r^  8ciXiav  7ra<rd  re  hriarTyp,r)  x«p^9/^^  SiKotocrvn/^  icat  r^s 
dXAiys  dper^  vavovpyiay  ov  (rotfita  ^atverai.  Jii^  iv€Ka  xai  Trpwrov  icat 
wrrarov  koi  8id  iravros  iracav  irdrrcits  rrpoOvpiav  ireipcUr^e  e^civ,  Sitms 
jUoAurrd^^iv  vircpjSaXetatfe  icai  ^/tas  xai  row  vpoaOty  evicXet^-  ei  6c  /ai}, 
urre  «s  ^/iii',  av  /xcv  vucwfiof  vfias  <5f>eTj,  ^  vway  aitrxwrfy  ifkipu,  ^  je  i^Tro, 
idy  {jfTTv/JLtOa,  €iSa^i6viav,  /AoXwrra  0  Af  vuc^fie^a  ical  v/ieU  vuvifqr%  el 
TopatrKtvaaaivOt  rrj  rStv  vpoyoviav  8o^  /a^  KaraxpiTO-Ofievoi  /wyS*  droXelH 
o-ovres  ai^nji',  yvovres  on  dyopl  o2o/iei^  ri  elvcu  ovk  foru'  alaxiw  ovSw 
^  Tropexctv  lavrov  T^imfieyov  /i^  8i'  eavrov,  dXAa  &a  So^  «»pc    ' 

II.   Translate,  with  notes  on  the  syntax : — 

30  (1)  l&pioi  r»  ^  hoaxTTOi  e2Se^i;  rixi^. 

(2)  ^B<rtf*  o?V  OTTO)?  "AXxYja-Ti^  h  y$pa$  fwXoi; 

[5)  Ttpoyra  8'  opOovv  if^Xavpov  o«  veo?  irccri^. 
(4)  Oi  Of ot,  iiret  ris  BuMcoiy  irpoBpap,mrr€%  our  eumfcetror. 

(6)  ©ovov/ttCKi;  yd/i  IfjjSi;. 
(6)  T4  ^/Airo8a>i'  ft^  ov^i  dvoOaywi 
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Kol    ^ANOTV,    Koi    TOIOL    TtfH.    )(poX    ClfUlTa    lOTO* 

Qtrj  S  dp  vw€p  K€<^5<>   **''  /**"  »P^<  M*^®*'  ^«'»^ 
EvScis,  auTop  ifi€io  XcXa<TficVo«  cirXcu,  'Ax*AXcv; 
ov  fiw  /MV  {(uoiToc  dm^ts,  dAXa  daFoiros' 
tfavTC  fM  irri  r^x*^^^  wvXa«  'Af&io  irtprjati. 
rifki  /AC  clpyovo-i  ^x^'  cZSoiXa  Ka/ioirctfi'» 
o^  /i^  irw  fiiay€<T0ai  vrlp  vorafioio  cwo-if* 
dXX*  avroK  dXaXi^/xai  dv*  cvpinrvXcc  "AiSos  Stf . 
MU  fioi  80s  T^F  X**P*»  dXo9vpo/iai*  ov  yap  ir  ovris 
varofuu  ^f  *Af&io,  cir^  /i€  irv^os  XtXaxtrt. 
ov  fxlv  yap  {oKH  yt  tfiiKtav  Airdycv^cv  halpioy 
fiovXav  ICo/Acvoi  povXtwrofitir  AXX*  ^/ac  /lei'  K^p 
Ap^Xav€  orrwytpi;,  ^fp    Xdx<  •yctvo/icvd*'  ircp* 
icat  8€  <roi  avrw  /ttoipa,  ^eoi?  hruU€)<   'AxtXAcC, 
rcix^i  vvt>  TpcMM'  cvi^cvcuii'  diroXco^f. 

(2)     2^«««tt«  seeJka  <o  arouM  EeraJdes  from  hia  despair. 

%YL.    clrr*  fr\  rout  ^aatroma  hwrrrprmj^  Ihpa^ 
20  avSoi  ^iXourcr  Ofifui  ^cuooirai  to  ax>r. 

ovSccs  o-Koros  y^  £8*  jfxei  /tcXav  vc<^, 
OOTK  Mucctfr  onoF  avp/^apap  icpwf/ti€y  ay. 
ri  poi  vpotr^uMf  X'^P^  arffMm¥€L9  ^/8ok; 
mi  p^i  fiwros  fi€  awi'  /SoAj;  irpoo-^^ry/MfruiK ; 
ovS^  /icXci  ^01  o-w  yc  o-oi  trpafTtTHV  Kaic«k* 
.  icoi  yap  iroT*  lyvrvxT*'  *  ^*<wr*  di^oior^ov, 

or'  c^co-uMras  /x'  cs  ^aos  vtKputy  irdpa,. 
Xopiv  3c  yrjpdaKOvo'av  IxOaipta  tf^CKuiv^ 
KOI  rcov  KoXiuv  p}v  ooTis  diroXavcu^  ^eXci, 
oii/ivXcu'  £c  rois  fftlXota-i  ^varvxawrw  ov. 
dvurroo'',  tKKdXynj/ov  ddXwv  icapa, 
pkv^w  wpof  -^pas.     ooTis  cvycvi^s  fipotrviv^ 
^cpci  ra  ^€u>v  yc  Trrcu/Aar,  ov6'  aFaiVcreu. 
HP.    ®i7a€v,  SfSopKa?  rot's*  dy<i>i''  c/xa»v  riicvw ; 
©H.    ^KOUfja,   #cai   pXtirovri  OT^/xaiVcis  KOicd, 
HP.    Ti   &5ra  pov  Kpdr'  dviKoXvij/a^  rjXita ; 
0H,    Ti   8*  ov;    piau'Cif  ^ri^os  &i'  ra  rSn^  B&^v; 
HP.    <t>€vy\  u)  raXcuirwp*,   di^uo'ioi'  puaap'  ipjuv* 
0H.    ovScU  dXao-TCDp  TOiS  <^iXois  Ik  t<uk  t^Lkiav. 

^       II.  For  Greek  Prose : 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's 
^egiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges 
apon  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with  a 
musket  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  in  the  instant  falling  from 
his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning ;  tiU  when 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  from  that 
imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable  young  man  in  the  f our-and- 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  the  true  business 
of  life  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowled^,  and  the 
youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever 
leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it 
is  taken  from  him. 

Clarendon. 
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EXAMINATION  PAl>BtlS.  l02l 

GBEEK. 

Honours— Secjond  Paper. 

Thursday,  28th  Jaiie.~2  to  5  P.M, 

L  Tianslate: — 

(1)  Twv  yAp  *AOrjvaIfiiV  lyKtifiiviav  rg  lEfXoiroM^o-y  ifal  ov^  ^Ktora 
rj  iKMinay  yg,  T]knilav  avoarpm^oi  avrovs  /ioXiora,  ct  AvrciropaXvirotfv 
vc/A^aKTCs  itri  Tovs  £vftfta;(ovs  aurwr  aTpariay,  aXXxm  Ti  icai  iroCfiwv 
wrm¥  Tpii^iv  T€  Kai  cttI  dTrcxrracrci  a^a?  cTmcaXov/AcVcaK.  koI  a/ia  twi' 
EcAdrrwv  jSowXoftcKois  ^v  cirt  irpoff>a(r€i  €Kirtfi\frai^  /Aiy  Ti  irp^  Ta  iro^dira  t^ 
IIvXov  ixofi€vrj^  vtiartpiKTwriy^  circi  ical  to8<  Iwpaiav^  t^fiovfitvoi  avrwv  t^k 
vton;ra  koi  to  irX^^os  (act  yap  ra  iroXXa  AoKcSat/AOWois  irpo?  tovs  ElXiDras 
T^  ^vXaic^  irc/H  /loXtcTTa  Jca^con^KCi)-  irpoctirov  avrwi^  ocroi  djiovaiF  iv  rots 
iroXc/Aioi9  yeyCF^a^at  iT<f)i<nv  apiaroiy  Kpiv€a6ai,  «s  IXcv^^wctoktcs,  irccjpav 
ft-(Movfi€voi,  Kot  7yov/i€VOi-T6vrow«  o^Ufw  viro  (ttpovT^fMtrtKf  o!T€p  KoX  ^JMiMran^ 
irpcuTos  Ikqittos  iXci^^ww^ai,  /uuUurm  4v  icoi  I'KiBixrOau  xai  irpOKpu^rrcs 
cs  StO'X'^"*''^'  ®*  A*^  coTi^vowraiao  T€  icol  ra  Upk  wtptrjXOov  a)«  i^Xcv^cpco- 
pjgyoif  ol  8c  ov  iroXXtp  ilfcrrcpov  iJ^ayMrav  tc  avrov9,  xai  ovScls  ytrOerd  orw 
rpoirw  cicacTTos  Su<li6dp7f,  koI  r6r€  vpoOvfua^  T<f  BpaaiSa.  avra»v  fwc- 
r€pnl/av  hmuuHrCow  6irAiT«s,  TOW«  ^  iXXou?  c#c  t^  DcXottokv^ov  /akt^w 
vcuras  c^Tiyory*''* 

25.  f2)  *0  9ra(8c9,  5rc  fi€V  i<rr€  irarlpiDV  dyaOCiv,  avTO  prjvv€i  to  vvv  irapov 

riplv  ok  iiov  irjf  fiif  KaXm^  «caXa>9  aLpovp,t6a  pLoXKov  rcXcvrav,  wpip  vpa^  re 
Koi  rov9  cTTCira  fts  ^fciSy;  KOToaT^crai,  koi  wptF  rovs  ^ftcrcpovs  naripa^  #coi 
w  av  TO  vpoaSvf  yho^  al<r^(yvai,  iTyov/icvoc  T<p  rovs  ovrov  oto'^wavTi  dijSiorrov 
ctFtti,  KOi  T(p  rotovrcp  ovr€  riva  avOpunrtav  ovrc  ^ccof  <f>i\ov  ftvai  oZr  hrl  y^s 
ov6^  viro  y5s  TcXcvrTO-OFTi.  ;(p'7  ovy  p^pvqpivov^  twv  rjp.€T€piDV  XoycoF,  cav 
Ti  iccu  aXXo  do-K^rc,  do-Kctv  p€T  dpcr^?,  ctSoras  ori  rovrov  XciTro/icva  TOvra 
KOi  KTYipara  koX  iimrfievpara  ai<r\pa  koX  koko.  ovrc  yap  frXovros  icdXXos 
^^ci  T<p  K€KTrfp,€y(o  per  avav^p(as  —  dXXo)  yap  o  toiovto?  itXovtc^  koi 
ov^  cavrf  —  oi!frc  o'OJ/iaTos  koXXos  Kac  (0')(i;s  SciXai  koi  icaK^  ovvoiKovrra 
irpejrovra  ^cuvcrat,  dXX'  dirpcTr^,  ical  liritf^aviartpoy  ttoui  tov  c^^oira  jcal 
cK^oivct  ti/v  8ciXiav*  n-ao'd  tc  hri<rrqp,rj  )((opt(iQp,€yrj  SiKaiocrvyrf<:  koI  t^s 
dXXi/s  dpcTiJs  iravovpyto,  ov  (ro^ia  ^ouVerai.  oiv  ci^cica  kcu  vpurrov  koX 
wrrarov  koI  8id  iravro^  ird<rai'  irdrTCiis  vpoOvpiav  Trccpao^c  c^cii^y  oirois 
/ytdXurrd  p}v  vw€ppaX€iiT$€  xai  ^pAS  Kai  rovs  vp6<rOty  cvkXci^*  ct  S^  pi^, 
tcrrc  ois  i7prv,  at/  pkv  vu<Sip.€v  v/nds  dpcrn,  17  viicti  twrxyirqv  4^€pUj  ^  6c  i^ro, 
cdi'  ^fmopLtOa,  €iia^JL6viav.  paXurra  8  &k  viKi^pLtOa  koL  v/acIs  vunpiyrc,  it 
frapaa'K€vda<u*TO€  rff  twv  vpoyovtav  Boifj  pT}  KaTaxpTcrd/ACvot  /i^S'  droXt*- 
o-ovTCs  avnp,  yvdvrcs  ore  dv8pl  olopJv^  n  clvcu  ov<c  lorty  aia;(toy  ovScy 
^  irapc;(CiV  lavror  ripMip,€vov  prj  8l    iavrov^  aXXa  8ta  Sd£cii/  9»poydMiii^t 

II.   Translate,  with  notes  on  the  syntax : — 

30  (1)  /Ep8o»  r»  f^tf  haurroi  €{8c6;  t^x*^* 

(2)   ''E<r6*  oiv  Stto)?  ^AXioyoTis  ^s  y$pa$  pdXot; 

[8)   Pcpoira  8*  opOovv  ^Xavpov  0$  vco«  ir^cri^. 

(4)    Ol  ofoc,  ^irci  Tis  BmKoi,  TpoBpapLovr^^  ii»  cion^cirar. 

(6)    ^avovpLtvri  yap  ^^1/877. 

(6)    Tt  ^/iiro8«lii'  fi^  ov^i  diro^avciK; 
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VALUK. 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  Tragedy  with  their 
equivalents  in  Attic  prose  : — 

fi6)(Ho9^    arvyoi,     airavSoi',    irpoir^vcijr,    Karcucraf,    it<rro9,   <rvyyvoia, 
Kopro,   iofiotf  iurMpKOfiau 

Distinguish  in  meaning  the  following  pairs  of  phrases  : — 
ai<rxy*'Ofiat  Xcyctv,  aurxvi'o/Aai  \iywr  :    cixuf  on  //.woij  wrw  fUnuf-l 

Distinguish  according  to  their  accent : — 

clTrr,  c^irc  :    avXAoyoiy,  ovXXoywv :    ficyciy,  fiCFCty. 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  English  words,  noting  any 
difference  between  the  Qreek  originals  and  the  derivatives : — 
litanj/,  liturgy ^  anodyne,  heresy,  policy,  patriot, 

20        ni.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions: — 

(1)  In  what  sense  may  the  Epic  dialect  be  called  artificial  f 

(2)  What  are  the  chief  differences  between  Ancient  and  Modem 

Tragedy) 

(3)  State  what  you  know  of  any  of  the  following  :— 

Archiioihus,    Ibycus,     Bacchylides,    Isocrates,    Apollonios 
Rhodius. 

(i)  Illustrate  the  importance  of  sea-power  from  Greek  history. 

(5)  Write  notes  upon  the  following : — 

vo/JLoq,  \lnff4>urfi4if  i^parfHO,  /icroucosy  ypoj^^i  {miow. 


FRENCH. 

Lower  Grade. 

Friday,  22nd  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  P.M. 

lo  secure  full  marks,  the  whole  of  this  Paper  slwuld  be  answei'ed.  The 
greaiist  possible  attention  shoM  be  paid  to  correctness  of  style  both  in 
French  and  in  English, 

1.  Translate  into  French : — 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Merton  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  bade  Harry 

30.      drink  it  up ;  but  he  thanked  her,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty.     <<  But, 

my  dear,''  said  she,  "this  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant.'*    "Ay,  bul^ 

madam,  Mr.  Barlow  says  that  we  should  eat  only  when  we  are  hungry, 

and  drink  only  when  we  are  thirsty." 

"This  little  man  is  a  great  philosopher,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  **and 
we  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barlow  if  he  would  take  our  Tommy 
under  his  care,*  for  he  grows  a  great  boy,  and  it  is  time  that  he  should 

*  Take  Tommy  under  his  care:  8'ocQaper  de,  or  se  charger  de  Tommy. 
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know  something.     Whafc  say  you.  Tommy,  should  you  like  bo  be  a 
philosopher  1 " 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  don't  know  what  a  philosopher  is ;  but  I  should 
like  to  be  a  kin^,  because  he's  finer  and  richer  than  anybody  else,  and 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  everyone  waits  upon  him,^  and  is  afraid  of  liim." 

"  Well  said,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Merton ;  "  and  a  king  you 
deserve  to  be." 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

20.  (^)  ^  MademaisMe  La/ure  d^  Balzac 

Paris,  12  avril  1819. 
Tu  veux,  ma  ch^re  sceur,  des  details  sur  mon  installation  et  ma 
maniere  de  vivre,  en  voici ! 

J'ai  r^pondu  k  maman  elle-m^me  sur  les  achats  ;  mais .  .  •  j'ai  pris 
un  domestique ! 

— Un  domestique !  Y  pensea-tu,  mon  frfare  1 

Otd,  un  domestique.  D  a  un  nom  aussi  dr6le  que  celui  du  docteur 
Nacquart :  le  sien  s  appelle  IVanquille ;  le  mien  s'appelle  Moirmime. 
Moi-mdme  est  pareeseux,  maladfoit,  impr^voyant  Son  maitre  a  f aim, 
a  Boif  :  il  n'a  quelquefois  ni  pain  ni  eau  k  lui  ol&ir ;  il  ne  sait  pas  mdme  le 
garantir  contre  le  vent,  qui  souffle  k  travers  la  porte  et  lafen^tre  comme 
Tulon  dans  sa  fliite,  mais  moins  agr^ablement. 

D^  que  je  suis  ^veilW,  je  sonne  Moi-meme,  et  il  fait  mon  lit.  II  se 
met  k  balayer  et  n'est  gu^re  adroit  dans  cet  exercice. 

— Moi-mdme  1 

— ^Plait-il,  monsieur  ? 

— Ke^aidez  cette  poussi^re  sur  les  vitres  qui  m'aveugle  ! 

— Mais,  monsieur,  je  ne  vois  pas  .... 

— ^AUons,  taisons-nous  I 

Et  il  se  tait. 

II  bat  mes  habits,  balave  en  chantant,  chante  en  balayant,  rit  en 
causant,  cause  en  riant.  G  est  un  bon  gar^on.  II  a  mis  mon  linge  en 
ordre  dans  I'armoire  et  il  a  peint  en  blanc  la  chambre. 

(b)    ficolier,  qui  pars  pour  I'ecole, 
10.  Garde-toi  de  trainer  le  pas  ; 

En  chemin  ne  t'amuse  pas. 
Mais  songe  k  llieure  qui  s'envole. 

Pour  ton  model e  et  ton  symbole. 
Si  tu  m'en  crois,  tu  choisiras, 
Non  pas  le  papillon  frivole, 
Trop  ami  des  joyeux  ^bats,t 

Mais  Tabeille  toujours  press^e 
Qui  butinel  dans  la  ros^e 
Toutes  les  ileurs  riches  en  miel. 


*  WaUs  upon  him :  le  aert 

t  ^batH :  sports. 

X  hutmer:  to  despoil. 
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so.  3.  Write  from  memory. a  French  version  of  tke  passage  read  out. 

10.  4.  Translate  ii^to  i^ench  :>- 

(1)  I  hope  it  will  not  rain  to-morrow.     I  want  to  do  something 

rery  important^  and,  if  it  rained,  I  could  not  do  it. 

(2)  Why  didn't  you  learn  your  lesson  last  night  ? 
I  did  learn  it,  sir,  hut  I  can't  remember  it. 

IQ^  6.  B^pondez,  en  f ran^ais,  en  quelques  lignes,  aux  questions  suivantes : 

(1)  Qu'est-ce  quW  jardin  1 

(2)  Pourquoi  aimez-vous  T^ole  ? 

(3)  Que  faites-vous  le  samedi  ? 


FRENCa 

LowBR  Qrabb. 

Friday,  22nd  June— 10.46  A.M. 

This  Paper  must  not  he  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  be  read  oui  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  ai 
10.45  A.M.  The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
Candidates  in  French  from  memory.  No  notes  maybe  nmde  while  ii  is 
being  read, 

Bejare  commencing  to  read  iiy  the  Supervising  Officer  must  write  upon  the 
blackboard  the  title  of  the  story  in  French  as  Jollows ; "  Les  souris  et 
le  chat :  qui  attachera  le  grelot "{  *'  He  should  also  write :  to  outwit 
=  jouer,  or  duper :  to  make  off  =  se  sauver :  to  clap  hands  (or  paws) 
=  applaudir.  He  must  also  warn  the  Candidates  that  they  are  not  to 
aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its  details,  and  in  the  same 
words  or  order  qf  wards  as  the  original.  WhU  is  desired  is  that  they 
should  attempt  to  relate  the  story  in  French,  in  their  oum  way.  Import- 
ance is  attached  to  grammatical  correctness,  and  full  credit  wiU  be 
given  for  idiomatic  phraseology. 

Long  ago,  in  a  town  far  far  away  the  mice  held  a  meeting  to  find 
out  some  means  of  outwitting  their  common  enemy,  the  cat. 

They  all  knew  that,  but  for  oats,  mice  would  be  happy  all  day 
long  and  all  niffht  too  :  they  would  have  all  the  cheese  and  all  the 
bread  and  all  the  nice  things  mice  are  so  fond  of,  without  any  fear  of 
being  caugjft,  killed  and  eaten  by  the  monster  they  all  hated. 

At  the  meeting  one  mouse  said  this  and  another  said  that,  and  I 
fear  they  all  wanted  to  speak  at  once,  till  a  very  little  mouse  with  a  very 
long  tail  and  a  very  big  voice  got  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  spoke  thus, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  thing  is  done.  You  all  know  why  we 
are  afraid  of  the  cat :  we  never  know  when  he  is  near,  he  walks  so 
quietly  and  never  makes  a  sound.     If  we  could  have  some  signal  of 
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his  approaoh  all  would  be  weU.  I  venture  to  think,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  we  should  buy  a  nice  little  bell,  and  hang  it  round  the 
cat's  neck.  In  this  way  we  shall  know  when  he  is  about  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  nuike  off  before  it  is  too  late.  " 

Thej  all  clipped  their  paws  and  said  there  never  had  been  such  a 
clever  and  eloquent  mouse. 

But  their  joy  did  not  last  long  for  an  old  mouse  got  up  and  said 
•*  My  young  friends,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  who  is  to  bell  the  cat  1" 


30. 


20. 


FRENCH. 

Higher  Qaads. 

Friday,  22nd  June.— 10  A.M.  to  1  p.m. 

To  8€curefuU  marks,  the  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  a/nswered, 

L  Traduiro  tr^  soigneusement  en  fran^is  : — 

Mt  Dear  Catherine, 

I  have  charming  news  for  you,  and  if  I  had  not  sent  off  my  letter 
this  morning,  I  might  have  spared  you  the  vexation  of  knowing  of 
Reginald's  being  gone  to  London,  for  he  is  retuiiied.  Reginald  is 
returned,  not  to  ask  our  consent  to  his  marrying  Lady  Susan,  but 
to  tell  us  they  are  parted  for  ever.  He  has  been  only  an  hour  in  the 
house,  and  I  Have  not  been  able  to  learn  particulars,  for  he  is  so  very 
low  that  I  have  not  the  heart*  to  ask  questions.  This  is  the  most 
joyful  hour  he  has  ever  given  us  since  the  day  of  his  birth*  Nothing 
is  wanting  but  to  have  you  here  to  share  our  joy,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  that  vou  should  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  have  owed  us 
a  visit  many  Ions  weeks ;  I  hope  nothing  will  make  it  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Vernon  ;  and  of  course  do  not  fail  to  bring  my  grandchildren  and 
your  dear  niece  too, — I  long  to  see  her. 

Your  affeotionate  mother, 

C.  DE  COURCY. 

II.  Traduire  en  bon  anglais  : 

(a)  •L'nrvER  en  SuJide. 

Ge  qui  m'avait  vraiment  ^mu  pendant  ce  voyage,  ce  que  je  voudrais 
pouvoir  d^peindre,  c'est  Taspect  de  I'hiver  dans  ces  contr^es 
septentrionales,  c'est  Taspect  de  la  Su^de,  que  j'avais  vue,  au  mois  de 
juiii,  riante  et  converte  de  fleurs,  comme  une  fiancee  en  habits  de 
nooes,  et  que  je  retrouvais,  au  mois  de  Janvier,  comme  une  veuve  avec 
ses  vdtements  de  deuiL 

Le  long  dee  cdtes,  le  sol  est  see  et  durci,  Thiver  est  temp^r^  par 
le  voisinage  de  la  mer ;  mais  quand  on  arrive  dans  Tinterieur  du  pays, 
on  n'aper9oit  plus  que  les  lacs  converts  de  glace,  les  grandes  plaines 
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chargees  de  neige  ;  de  distance  en  distance,  quelques  tiges  solitaires 
d'arbres,  qui  penohent  vers  le  sol  leurs  branches,  et  lea  fo^ts  de  sapin 
(]ui  entourent  de  leur  ceinture  noire  les  campagnes  toutes  blanches. 
L'air  est  d'une  purete  sans  cgale,  mais  le  ciel  est  sombre ;  le  soleil  laisse 
a  peine  entrevoir,  vers  midi,  quelques  rayons  fugitifs. 

16.  (b)  Valke, 

Calmons  le  desespoir  ou  la  fureur  me  livre. 
Approche  ce  fauteuil  .  .  .  Va  me  chercher  un  livre. 

Iledor, 
Quel  livre  voulez-vous  lire  en  votre  chagrin  f 

VaUre. 

Celui  qui  te  viendra  le  premier  sous  la  main  ; 
II  m'importe  peu ;  prends  dans  ma  bibliotheque. 

Hector  sortf  et  revient  tenant  un  livre, 
Yoilk  S^n^ue. 

VaUre, 
Lis. 

Hector. 
Que  je  Use  S^iieque  1 

Valh-e. 
Qui ;  ne  sais  tu  pas  lire  ? 

Hector. 
He  !  vous  n'y  pensez  pas  : 
Je  n'ai  lu  de  mes  jours  que  dans  les  almanachs 

Valen\ 
Ouvre  et  lis  au  hasard. 

HectoTm 
Je  vais  le  mettre  en  pieces. 

Valere, 
Lis  done. 

Hector  lit. 

Chapitre  six.    Du  mepris  des  riohesaes. 

''  La  fortune  ofire  aux  yeax  des  brillants  mensongers. 

TouB  les  bieuB  d'ici-bas  sont  faux  et  passa^ers  ; 

Leur  possession  trouble,  et  leur  perte  est  Te^ore  : 

Le  sage  gagne  assez,  quand  il  peut  s'en  defaire." 

Lorsque  Sen^que  fit  ce  chapitre  Eloquent, 

II  avait,  oomme  vous,  perdu  tout  son  argent. 

16.  III.  Traduire,  tres  correctement,  en  fran9ais  : 

(1)  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  last  night  for  the  wind. 

(2)  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  him,  he  looked  so  funny  in  his 

costume. 

(3)  I  hastened  to  tell  him  the  good  news  of  his  appointment. 

(4)  I  wish  you  would  write  that  letter  without  delay. 

(5)  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  liked  this  pioture,  and  I  shall 

have  it  photographed  for  you. 
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IV.  Narration  fntfi^isc. 

20.  Traiter,  en  une  ou  deux  pages,  Vun  det$  gujete  suivante : 

(a)  Decrire  en  f raii9ais  une  soiree  pass^e  en  fainille.  Faire  d'abord 
la  description  de  la  salle  oii  sont  r^unis  le  pere,  la  m^re  et  les  enfants, 
indiquer  enauite  ce  que  fait  chaoun  d'eux,  et  dire  enfin  quelle 
impression  fait  sur  vous  ce  spectacle. 

au  (b)  Le  chien  du  pauvre.  Un  pauvre,  sans  famille,  n'a  d'autre 
ami  que  son  ohien.  Attachement  du.  chien  pour  son  mattre.  II  le  suit 
partout,  partage  sa  misere,  le  defend  et  le  caresse.  Un  riche  offre  de 
Tor  au  pauvre  en  ^change  de  son  chien.     R^ponse  du  pauvre. 


FRENCH. 

Honours— First  Paper. 

Friday,  22nd  June. — 10  A.M.  to  1  p.m. 

[The  vimost  possible  attention  should  b&paid  to  correctness  of  style.] 

35  I.    Traduire  tr^s  soigneuscment  en  fran^ais : 

It  is  extraordinary  how  manv  of  Moliere*s  plays  were  imitated  or 
adapted  on  the  English  stage  during  his  life-time  or  very  shortly  after 
the  close  of  it.  The  English  playwrights,  however,  had  no  real 
appreciation  of  Moliere,  though  they  stole  from  him  so  freely.  '  The 
poetess  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  being  accused  in  1678  of  borrowing  scenes 
from  the  "  Malad  Imagenere  "  (as  she  called  it),  admitted  frankly  that 
she  had  done  so,  but  *<  infinitely  to  Moleer's  advantage." 

The  poetry  of  France  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  a  grave  and  polished  system 
of  society.  The  age  of  Racine  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  an  age  of  extreme 
refinement.  It  was  useless  for  the  crude  contemporary  dramatists  of 
London  to  take  the  substance  of  the  Parisian  masterpieces,  since  their 
spirit  absolutely  evaded  them.  English  society  under  Charles  II.  had 
elements  of  force  and  intellectual  curiosity,  but  it  lacked  exactly  what 
Paris  possessed — ^the  ornament  of  polished,  simple,  and  pure  taste.  In 
the  jargon  of  the  time  Racine  and  Moliere  were  '^  correct,"  while  even 
English  poets  of  genius,  such  as  Drvden  and  Otway,  hardly  knew  that 
** correctness"  existed.  Hence  Boileau,  in  whom  "correctness"  took 
the  form  of  a  doctrinal  system,  made  no  impression  at  all  upon  the 
English  poetry  of  his  own  time. 

11.  Composition  fran9ais6 : — 

^Q  Traitor  Ytm  des  sujets  suivants : 

(a)  Expliquer  et  developper  ces  paroles  de  Renan : — **  La  patrie 
est  un  compose  de  corps  et  d!kme»  L'&me,  ce  sont  les  souvenirs,  les 
usages,  les  l^gendes,  les  malheurs,  les  esp^ranoes,  les  regrets  communs  ; 
le  corps,  c'est  le  sol,  la  race,  la  langue,  les  montagnes,  les  fieuves,  les 
productions  oaract^ristiques." 
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(b)  Ou  a  dit  qne  la  com^e  est  un  miroir  groMissant.  Dites  oe 
que  vous  pensez  de  cette  d<^finition  et  donnez  dea  exemples  a  Tappui  de 
votre  jugement,  tir^  dvt  th^fcre  f  ran^ais,  et  surtout  da  th^tre  de 
Moli^re. 

(e\  Ecrire  une  lettre  a  votre  p^re  pour  lui  annoncer  que  voas  venez 
de  choifiir  une  vocation  et  lui  erphquer  les  raisons  de  votre  choix. 


FRENCH. 

Honours — Second  Papke. 

Thursday,  28th  June.— -10  A.M.  to  1  fm. 

1    Traduire  en  anglais  : — 

80.  (a)  Shelley. 

On  connatt  T^trange  cr^ture  k  figure  de  fille,  d^rdonn^, 
id^liste,  toujours  envol^e  k  miUe  lieues  de  1  neure  pr^ente,  dedaigneuse 
et  imorante  du  r^el,  imaginative  jusqu'ji  Thallucination.  On  oonnalt 
son  long  corps  f i-^le  et  sa  petite'  tete  ronde,  sa  face  lisse,  imberhci  au 
teint  de  neige,  an^^lique,  ses  larges  jeux  presque  toujours  perdos 
dans  une  contemplation  si  s^rieuse,  attentive,  ^puisante, — ses  l^vres 
entr'ouvertes  par  la  reverie,  toute  cette  physionomie  de  caudeur  et  de 
suavite  qui  rappelle  les  vierges  immobiles  de  Burne  Jones,  lumineuse 
et  p&le  dans  les  ondes  l^ger^.-:  d'une  chevelure  de  sole.  On  sait  sa 
beauts  et  ses  allures  surnaturelles,  ses  brusques  acc^s  d'exaltation,  sa 
voix  discordante  alors,  suraigue,  le  d^bit  fi<ivreux  de  sa  parole,  ses  yeux, 
si  vagues  d'ordinaire,  devenua  soudain  t^tincelants  et  fixes.  Les  biographes 
anglais  nous  ont  montrt^  par  le  detail  ces  gestes  sinueux,  cette  demarche 
sans  bruit,  glissante,  qui  le  faisait  appeler  par  ses  amis  le  Serpentj  ces 
famous  myst^rieuses  d'apparattre  dans  une  cbambre  et  de  disparaitre 
sans  qu'on  Fait  vu  entrer  ni  sortir,  et  ces  contraatee  biearree  :  ces  iwxx 
pas  en  marchant  sur  le  tapis  d'un  salon  et  cette  agility  k  se  faufiler  dans 
la  rue  k  travers  lafoule,  sans  henrter  personne,  les  yeux  surun  livre, 
serrant  sous  son  bras  un  pain  dont  il  arraohait  fievreusement  de  petits 
morceaux,  sa  seule  nourriture  pendant  plusieurs  ann^s. 

20,  (^)  l^  ff^ort  (Fun  ehSm. 

Quand  Thomme  te  frappa  de  sa  l&che  co^^e, 
O  roi  qu'hier  le  mont  portait  avec  or^eil, 
Mon  &me,  au  premier  coup,  retentit  mdigni^e, 
Et  dans  la  forit  sainte  il  se  fit  un  grand  deuil. 

Un  murmure  ^clata  sous  ses  ombres  paisibles ; 
J'entendis  des  sanglots  et  des  bruits  metiayants  ; 
Je  vis  errer  des  bois  les  hdtes  invisibles, 
Pour  te  ddfendre,  helas !  contre  Thomme  impuissants. 

Tout  un  peuple  effray^  partit  de  ton  f euillage, 
Et  mille  oiseaux  chanteurs,  trouble  dans  leurs  amours, 
Plaii^rent  sur  ton  front  comme  un  p&le  nuap, 
Per^ant  de  cris  aigus  tes  g^missements  sourds. 
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Le  flot  triste  hesita  dans  Turne  dea  fontaines ; 
Le  haut  du  mont  trembla  sous  les  pin   chancelants, 
£t  Taquilon  roula  dans  les  gorges  lointaines 
L'^cho  des  grands  soupirs  arrach^s  k  tes  fiancs. 

20.  2.  (a)  Expliquoz  en  fran9ais,  le  sens  des  expressions  sonUgn^ee 

dans  le  passage  suivant,  et  faites  k  leur  sujet  les  remarqnes  gram- 
maticales  que  vous  jugerez  a  propos. 

r^  (b)  Signalez  les  rimes  riches  et  scandez  les  vers  1,  2,  9,  12,  23. 

Flaminius, 

Sur  le  point  de  partir,  Rome,  Seigneur,  me  mande 
Queje  vous  fosse  encor  pour  elle  une  demande. 
EUe  a  nourri  vingt  ansun  prince  votre  fils ; 
Et  vous  pouvez  jttger  les  soins  qu'elle  en  a  pris 
5.         Par  les  hautes  vertus  et  les  Ulustres  marques 

Qui  font  briller  en  ltd  le  sang  de  vos  monarques. 
Surtout  il  est  instruit  en  Tart  de  bien  r^gner : 
C'est  k  vous  de  le  croire,  etdele  timoiffner. 
Si  vous  faites  ttai  de  ceite  nourrUurey 
10.         Donnez  ordre  qu'il  r^gne :  elle  vous  en  (umjure  ; 
El  vous  offensmez  Vestime  qu'eUe  en  fait 
Si  vous  le  laissiez  vivre  et  mourir  en  sujet. 
Faites  dene  aujourd'hui  qUieje  luipuisse  dire 
OU  vouB  lui  destinez  v/n.  souverain  empire, 

Prusias, 

15.        Les -soins  qu'ont  pris  de  lui  le  peuple  et  le  s^nat 
Ne  trouveront  en  moi  jamais  un  pi^re  ingrat : 
Je  crois que  pour r^gner  Hen  a  Us mSrites^ 
El  nen  veux  point  doul^  apr^  oe  que  vous  dites ; 
Mais  vous  voyaz,  Seigneur,  le  Prince  son  ain^, 

20.        Dont  le  bras  gtti^reiix  Iroisfais  m*a  couronni  ; 
II  nefail  que  sortir  encor  (Tune  vietoire, 
Et  pour  tant  de  hauts  faits  je  lui  dois  quelque  gloire  : 
Souffrez  qu'il  ait  I'honneur  de  r^pondre  pour  moi. 

Nicom^de. 
Seigneur,  c'est  k  vous  seul  de  faire  Attale  roi. 

Prusias. 
25.        C'est  votre  intdret  seul  que  sa  demande  louche. 
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COMMERCIAL  FRENCH. 

Wednesday,  27th  June.— 2  to  3.30  p.m. 

The  whole  qfthis  Paper  should  be  answered. 

25.       1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Paris,  ie  12  Octobre  1904. 
Messieurs  Bordet  Freres, 

Beaan9on. 
Nous  avons  I'honneur  de  voua  prevenir  que,  suivant  la 
eommande    aue  vous  avez  bien     voulu   nous  donner  le   15 
Septembre    aernier,     nous     venons    de    vous    adresser,   par 
rentromise  de  M.  Henri  Laffitte  de  cette  ville  : — 

L.A.  338.     1  caisse  de  quincaillerie  poids  brut,  84  kilos. 
„   337.     1       „    d'ustensiles      de      Damage,     poids 
brut,  66  kilos. 

Nous  vous  remettons,  sous  ce  pli,  facture  de  oet  envoi,  au 
montant  de  Frs.  936,50. 

Veuillez  nous  en  cr^diter,  valeur  en  notre  traite,  au  30 
Novembre  prochain. 

Si  un  autre  mode  de  paiement  vous  convenait  mieux, 
veuillez  nous  Ie  faire  savoir  dans  la  ^uitaine.  Nous  nous 
empresserons  de  nous  conformer  k  vos  d^sirs. 

Veuillez  agr^er,  Messieurs,  nos  civilites  empress^es. 
Manufacture  d'ustensiles  de  manage, 

Le  Directeur-Gerant^ 
A.  Richard. 

ojr  2.  Write  in  French  a  letter  to  a  firm  in  Havre  saying  that  you  are 
engaged  in  the  coal-trade  in  Glasgow,  and  are  desirous  of  doing 
an  exjK)rt  business  in  coals  with  the  French  ports.  Ask  them  to 
inform  you  what  are  the  prospects  for  Scotch  coal  in  France, 
whether  they  would  undertake  to  act  as  your  agents  and,  if  so, 
upon  what  conditions. 

^^'  3.  Mention  briefly  in  French  the  principal  industries  carried  on  in  the 
following  places  : — Lyons^  Bordeaux^  Rotibaix,  Brussels* 

Either-^ 

Q.       4.  Translate  the  following  market  report : — 

Jluile  de  Lin. — Soutenue  et  en  reprise  de  25  centimes.  On 
cote  courant  45  a  45  25,  avril  45  25  k  45  75,  mai  47,  4. 

SpirUiienx. — Marche  soutenu  avec  peu  d'affaires ;  haiisse  de 
25  centimes  pour  les  mois  rapproch^s.  Apres  Bourse,  on  cote 
disponible  38  75  k  39  25,  courant  39  25  acheteurs,  avril  39  25 
acheteurs. 

Sucres, — Tendance  ferme,  mais  plus  calme  en  cldture; 
hausse  de  1 2  centimes.  Bon  courant  d'affaires ;  la  fermet^  est 
due  a  de  nouveaux  et  importants  achats  ou  rachats  sur  le  courant. 
Apres  Bourse  on  cote  courant  25  vendeurs,  avril  25  12  acheteurs. 
Le  stock  a  diminue  de  10,746  sacs  centre  6,299  en  1905. 
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PHrok, — Courant  r^gulier  d'affaires  aux  prix  anterieurs; 
pour  marchandise  disp.  et  sur  liv.  ma;,  on  a  pay*'*  frs.  22^  i  24, 
suivant  quality.  Le  march^  cldture  en  tendance  plus  ferme  et 
on  cote  en  entrepot,  disp.,  frs.  23 ;  sur  liv.  mai,  frs.  24. 

Or  (instead  of  Question  4) — 

6.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences : — 

(1)  On  va  former  une  soci^t^  pour  Texploitation  des  mines  de 

cuivre  de  ce  pays. 

(2)  Notre  marque  de  fabrique   est  d6pos^e  en  France  aussi 

bien  qu'en  Angleterre: 

(3)  On  nous  prie  de  remettre  la  somme  en  papier  court  sur 

TAllemagne. 

(4)  II  faut  ajouter  2%  pour  le  ducroire. 
(h)  Translate  into  French : — 

(1)  The  wool  shipments  are  now  over  for  the  season. 

(2)  You  must  send  in  a  statement  of  your  claim  to  the  under- 

writers. 

(3)  The  steamer  has  just  cleared  outwards. 

(4)  The  receipts  myist  be  made  out  in  duplicate. 


18. 


GERMAN. 

Lower  Grade. 

Monday,  25th  June.— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 

To  secure  fuU  mcMrkSy  the  whole  of  this  Paper  should  he  amweredf  and  the 
German  ecript  used^  at  least  in  the  passage  fcr  composition,  2  (i.). 

1.   Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  ^xa\x  ^avtW  •^aud  in  @d)Qttcnborf  ^atte  ein  \)o^i^t  graue^  ^ad)  unb  fa^ 
fttt>a<ftnjlecou<$  bfnn  batinter  flanbcn  btd)te  Slannen/  bie  ei'nen  ttefen  €fd»atten  in 
bie  Stuben  warfen.  Uebe r  bie  S2ume  btnweg  fa^  man  au(4  99t^,  bcbcdt  mit  IBatb 
unb  gfl[en#  bie  ba«  ganje  SDorf  bff(^attften.  kur  am  SXittag  bli(!te  bi<  ©onne  hirje 
3<tt  fibec  bag  ®ebirge  ^n,  urn  ben  $$d}attenbotfIern  freunbltc^  /,®ut(n  Sag  \"  gu 
wflnfdKn/  aber  bann  mufte  [it  ibnen  and)  glnd)  wiebet  ?fbewc'^l  fagen.  Unb  benno* 
itKkc  ed  f^ln  in  bicfem  fd)atttden  Zal  T>a^  ^5rfd)f n  lag  ^u  beiben  ©ritrn  eineg  flaren 
Sa(l)f<«  unb  iebed  ^au^  batte  feine  ittu,  grflne  SBiefe  unb  einen  ®arten/  in  bcm  aUcrlri 
(S^emuK  unb  SBlumen  unb  Obfibaume  wud)fen.  Jtein  9Bunbcc  alfo#  baf  eS  gan}  arme 
Srute  im  Zktt  faum  ^ab.  2)ie  ^Sb4)rn  fatten  blaue  ^Cugen  unb  trugen  blonbc  iopUf 
unb  bie  JCnaben  ieigten  beim  £ad)f  n  i^xe  n>eipen  ^Sbne.  ^ag  @d)ul^au$  wat  nur  lU'm, 
aUx  ti  t)atit  einrn  guten  alten  Secret/  bei-  nie  bie  iRute  (cane)  in  bie  <^anh  ju  ne^men 
brau^te.  SBar  ein  ,$tinb  einmat  nic^t  fleitig  obec  aufme r!fam  grwefen/  fo  tupfte  ec  ibm 
mit  ber  Jtreibe  (chalk)  auf  bie  rote  SS^ange  unb  fagte :  //@ei  brao  unb  wiW  ba<  nic^t 
ab/  bi«  e«  fiaUx  unb  ?Wuttct  gefeben  boben !"  Hbtt  auf  bem  ^eimmeg  rieben  JCnaben 
unb  !0?5bd^en  rinanber  ben  weifen  glece  ab.  9li(!^t  mabr/  bu  unb  id)  ^tten  e6  and) 
^etan,  benn  wrr  (50t  ffd)  gern  fein  @efi4t  befd)mu|en  P  Unb  in  ®<^attenborf  mar  man 
pon  tlfin  auf  an  9leinlidt)(rit  gemd^nt. 
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12. 


16. 


(k)  3n  ticfcm  ^mt^i  fftt  bo^ 

9t  vitt  aUein  tm  SRoobenfdKin 
00(1  bttt4  ben  wfitcR  Solb. 

fBom  9f  Ifen  raufd^t  (« frifdi  «ab  Koi; 
9t  Spon^  pom  9iof c  f^wOi 
9t  nimmt  oom  ^uptc  fi4  ben  4ft\m 
ttab  tfintt  wm  tft|(eii  OvtlL 

)DeA  I9ic  f r  f aum  ben  )Durfl  AdKltt# 
ttclo^mt  ibm  Krm  unb  Beiti  { 
dt  muf  04  f^^n  auf  ben  %i\ii 
9t  nitft  unb  fd)Iummett  ein. 

ttr  Wummetrt  auf  bcmfilbcn  etiin 
Ckkon  mancbe  bunbert  3abc'# 
2>ad  i^upc  defentet  auf  bit  8nift 
iXit  0r«ttem  S«n  unb  ^aos. 

tBomi  Mle  iikten,  iDmiiinr  cofltr 
ttann  0tum  etbrau^  tm  IBalb^ 
iDann  greift  cc  ti&ufncnb  na4  bem  Gd)»erti 
SDer  aire  ^Ib  ^aralb. 

(o.)  Write  onty  from  memory,  a  German  version  of  the  passage  read 
out. 

(b,)  Translate  into  QennaQ  (using  the  familiar  forms  of  the  seoond 
80.       pecBona)  pronoun,  «thaa,"  "thee,"  "thine")  ;— 

My  dear  William,  why  do  you  not  write  P  You  have  aheady 
received  two  long  letters  from  me,  and  we  have  not  had  a  word  from 
you  since  you  left  us.  It  iffrerily^^o^  bad^  yo«.  My  sister  Mary  says, 
you  must  be  ill ;  but  I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  know  you  hate  writinsr 
letters,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not  hear  from  you.  If 
you  were  not  well,  your  grandmother  would  have  sent  us  word 
(9la(6n(!bt).  Read  my  letters  again,  and  you  will  find  that  I  wish  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  (Sbct)  several  things.  I  shall  have  an  aoswer 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  or  you  have  nu  heart  in  your  breast.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  we  have  bought  a  large,  new  dog — 
you  never  saw  a  finer  animal — and  that  the  old  gardener  John  is  dead. 
The  poor  man  died  quite  suddenly, — no  wonder,  for  he  was  over  ninety. 
Your  loving  friend  Frederick  White. 

XO,  ^-  Give  the  German  for : — for  what ?  on  what  ?  for  whose  sake?   on 

account  of  this ;   in  spite  of  it ;    what  o'clock  is  it  ?    it  is  half  past  five  ; 
the  day  before  yesterday;    the  day  after  to-morrow;    this  day  week. 

4.  Translate  into  German : — 

15,  (a.)  Charles   was   playing  in  (say,  on)  the  street   with   other 

children  when  a  stone  fell  on  his  foot. 

(h,)  During  my  whole  life  I  shall  not  forget  how  kind  you  have 
been  to  me. 

(c.)  The  table  is  already  full  of  books ;  put  yours  on  the  chair, 
or  keep  (bc^Uf n)  it  in  your  hand . 

(d.)  If  you  don't  come  soon,  you  will  find  no  one  in  the  house 
except  the  maid -servant. 

(e.)  Spring  begins  on  the  twenty-first  March,   but  it  ofteu  is 
colder  at  that  (say,  at  the)  time  thaa  at  Christmas, 
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GERMAN. 

Lower  Obade. 

Monday,  26th  June. — 2.46  p.m. 

Thi8  Paper  must  tud  be  seen  hy  any  CoHdidaU, 

To  be  read  (nU  twice  by  the  Supervisin^g  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  2.46  p.m. 
The  svhstaince  oj  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  (he  candidcUes  in 
Oerman  from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  it  is  adttdlly  read,  the  Supervising  Officer  should  explain  that 
candidates  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its  detailsy 
and  in  the  same  words  or  order  ofwo/rds  as  the  original.  They  should 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  in  Oenmn  in  their  own  way.  Grammatical 
accuracy  is  considered  very  tmportami,  emd  special  value  is  attached  to 
anything  that  shows  a  knowledge  of  idiomaHe  German. 

A  gentleman  was  looking  out  of  his  window.  As  the  day  was 
very  hot,  he  had  taken  off  his  coat.  A  servant  entered  the  room,  and 
thought  it  was  the  cook.  Coining  up  softly  behind  him,  he  gave  him 
a  violent  slao  on  the  back.  The  gentleman  turned  at  once  round,  and 
when  tbe  mlow  saw  his  master's  facey  he  cried  out  in  gtettlb  fear,  "  Oh, 
sir !  I  thought  it  was  George.^  "And  even  if  it  were  George,"  eaid  the 
kindly  gentlenao,  ^^  surely  you  need  not  strika  quite  so  hard." 


GERMAN. 

Higher  Grade. 

Monday,  25th  June. — 2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  the  Gemvm  script  used 
at  least  in  the  passage  for  translation  into  German,  2  (b). 

1.  Ufbcrfeften  ©tc  in«  (fnfllif<fc«:— 
18.  (^0  ^^^nffid)ti0  fd)autc  ^aUrabf  oom  Ztxxmt  %txah  in  ben  cngen  SBurgtof;  wo  hie 

fcurigtn  SSoffe  foeben  t>on  ben  Jtned)ten  in  einem  Suge  d^iSumt  »ucben.  ®etn  tourbe 
ffe  aVitii  toai  fie  befaf #  barum  gegeben  t)ahtn,  eind  becfelben  sur  SIu(4t  beftet^en  gu 
tonnen.  ISS^renb  ber  6d)m{eb  no4  btc  J^nU  ber  unru^tgen  Strre  befid)tt0te/  trat  brr 
Sureben  mit  feinen  (S^cfSbrten  au6  bet  9)foctr.  S^re  Aleibuna  Demet,  bof  pe  Idnen 
S3er0nnoun06ritt  oorbatten.  Sewaffnet  bi«  an  bie  ^bne  fliegen  fte  ju  ^fecbci  wtnften 
bee  ^outfratt/  bie  brm  fd)etbenben  ®atten  nod)  bie  ^anb  burd)d  ®itUt  re{d)te/  ein 
^ebcwo^l  iu  unb  sogen  but^  ba<  female  Soc  fiber  bte  f(bwanlenbe  S3ti(te  ind  ^uit, 

mtttt  fBHt  eon  eauenbercti  ber  jur  IBewa^und  M  ^ttfe<  {orftd^lafllnt  t0ar# 
crteibe  aun  bem  Sonvfid^ter  bte  n6ti0«n  SSefebte )  bie  SBr«(te  ging  tnamnb  in  bie  W>^t 
bir  ittrncTgebliebenen  ^ienflteute  gingen  an  ibr<  &t\^iUf  nnb  bie  dUittv  waren  nod) 
md)t  an  ben  6aiiqi  M  Sannenwalbed  ge (angt/  a(<  in  bee  93urg  fd)on  wiebec  eine  SUnbe 
bftTf(!bte  0tei4)  bee  eine«  ®rabe<.  ®«  mSljrte  inbed  nnv  furje  3nt/  fo  famen  rafdK 
@d)ritte  bie  Surmtreppc  berauf/  unb  ber  jcitweili^e  ®d)irmt)03t  bf «  ®d)Ioffe«  ftanb 
plo^rid)  ©or  ©attraben.  3>a«  SBeiPiiftfein  be«  wirfitigen  2Cmte«/  ba«  ec  in  tiefem 
Xu^enbltcfe  betteibete/  fprad)  gud  feiner  i>a(tunQ  unb  ffineit  ^i^en. 
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Value.   ^^^*  leaving  certificate  b^aIIInation. 

#^3d)  mu9  t«d)  ff^cii/'  fdfltf  a  mtr  tviterli^rm  e&«eUi#  4«mte-M  »<ine  f46iic 
Q^cfatidene  bcfinbet.'^ 

«eif  f4aut  (tft  an<  nad)  bem  gluet  bet  fee ien  ««?** n^'  cntgrgmtr  bk  Yngmbrtt 
f bmfattl  ia(behib,  ,,iinb  fonn  el  ii««t  b«ilonftii^  loie  M  bit  ^(bm  Moftfc  biefcm 
ffnUcrn  Stuna  nS^rn  mogen/  in  bem  bie  ItniittfdHift  mint.* 

(^>  ep«ttcrb(l. 

2)le  welten  Sldtter  foUeii  oon  btR  awei|f% 
Cerftvnunt  ift  nun  bet  fBogrl  nmnfttt  G^oti 
*«in  frobet  eang  etfteut  be<  SKcatdKn  Oftr/ 
^  8lin0«ttm  in  IBtolb  unb  glut  b(rtf<bt  tiefeS  e^ivci^m. 

SBSf nn  etaue  9lcbel  au«  ben  Sdletn  ^\%tn, 
Unb  fSirttm  |icb*^  ^*w  gttBKWient  rnipot/  ■■ 
tBetf<bmunbeR  i^  bet  bunte  Blumenflot# 
SBenn  le^te  Rofcn  tbtc  .^uptet  nei^en) 
jDann  |!nb  DOrbn  bel  ^emmeti  ^t'tc  Za^t 
)Det  SBintet  nabt  wic  efne  {HOe  ^age, 
Unb  nibttiut  fdblefabt  fkb  led  in  metne  Sntft 
9lttn  fommV  dtinn'tun^/  laf  mt<b  betmli(b  ttdunen 
Con  Zitbt,  eifttenbitft  unb  gtiknrn  Mumen#. 
JBon  9{a(bti0aacnf(b(ad  unb  Cenieftlult. 

2.  (aO  Ocipeitetii  eie  bit  folgenbe  e^  m  einet  poOfOnbCam  Watn 
®ef((i4te:— 

15.  Village — great   doings — rich   marriage — ^bolla  p«Niling — gueata    and 

presents — dancing  and  feaating— old  poet  eomea,  with  nothing  bat  little 
Fong— marriage  couple,  gueat^  and  preaenta  long  if^m»  gaiMi  ami  for- 
gotten— eoDg  still  living. 

(b.)  Ufbctfe^en  @te  tn0  jDeutf^e:  — 

A  gentleman  went  one  day  for  a  drive  with  his  wife,  who  was 
3Q  noted  for  her  bad  temper.  On  the  way  they  met  a  heavy  waggon,  and 
as  the  road  was  rather  narrow  at  that  apot^  their  coachman  had  aome 
difficulty  in  getting  past.  The  lady  eeemed  to  think  that  the  ciurter 
did  not  get  quick  enough  out  of  dkeir  way,  and  began  to  scold  him 
pretty  rudely.  But  just  as  they  were  clear  (say,  free)  of  each  other, 
the  man  stepped  up  to  the  carriage,  and,  politeiytouching  his  cap,  asked 
the  gentleman  whether  he  might  say  a  word,  xhe  lady,  expecting  that 
he  wanted  to  beg  pardon  for  his  slowness,  answered  at  once  very 
sharply,  **  Yes,  certainly,  sav  what  yoa  have  got  to  say.''  AMiereupon 
the  man,  taking  no  notice  of  her  remark,  but  looking  straight  at  the 
gentleman,  said  quietly,  "  Sir,  I  pity  'ee  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
for  IVe  just  another  such  old  shrew  at  home/' 

3.  3n  tbiomati(4)e<  2)eutf(6  ^u  8betfe(en :— he  ought  to  have  been  here ; 
&        they  had  him  hanged ;    he  says  he  has  not  seen  the  man;  I  had  better 

go  at  once  i  he  is  said  to  be  very  rich, 

4.  Qkbm  6ie  auf  beutf;^   bie  foldenbrn  eaabernoaicii  mit   ben   ^iteebMioen 
6.       Xbiettinen  unb  ben  S«l!lnamen  mit  bem  unbefUnunten  XttthK  (|. ».  «n0(anbr  ci«liriv 

ein  ttn9l£nbet): — France,  Switaerland,  Italy,  Sootland^  China. 

5.  Uebrtfeten  eie  tn6  jDentf^c: 

(a)  I  have  often  warned  him,  but  it  seema  as  if  he  womUI  n^ver 
become  reasonable. 
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(6)  There  remains  much  to  be  done  before  we^  can  say  that  all 
danger  is  past. 

(e^  U  you  likd,  I  will  iotrodaee  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
knows  Bomethttig  about  4his  matt«r» 

(d)  If  he  had  come  to  me  a  f cnrtnight  ago,  it  would  not  have 

b^en  too  lat#  to  do  tbis» 

(e)  Why  don*t  you  do  as  other  people  do,  instead  of  always  going 

your  owp  way  ? 


GERMAN. 

HQNOUB&--F1BST  Paper. 

Monday,  25th  June. — 2  to  5  p.m. 

1^  whale  0/  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  &e  German  script  used, 
at  leasi  in  the  passage  /or  composition,  1, 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that  a  single  man  in  posses 
sion  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife.  However  little 
bidwn  the  feelings  or  views  of  such  a  man  may  be  on  his  first  entering 
a  neiehbonrhood,  this  truth  is  so  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
routtdid(f  families  that  he  is  considered  as  the  rightful  property  of  some 
'  one  CHr  other  of  their  daughters. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day,  '*  have  you 
heard  that  Netherfield  Park  is  let  at  last  7 "  Mr.  Bennet  replied  thai 
he  had  not. 

''But  it  is,"  returned  she;  ''for  Mrs.  Long  has  just  been  here, 
and  she  told  me  ail  about  it."    Mr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 

^'  Do  you  not  want  to  know  who  has  taken  it  1 "  cried  his  wife 
impatiently. 

"  Tou  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  it." 

This  was  invitation  enough. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  must  know,  Mrs.  Long  says  that  Netherfield 
is  taken  hf  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  from  the  Worth  of  England ; 
tbat  he  came  down  on  Mondaj  in  a  chafse  and  ftmr  to  see  the  place, 
and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Norris 
imtnedifttely  ;  that  lie  is  to  take  possession  before  Michaelmas,  and 
sotne  of  hfs  Servants  are  to  be  in  the  house  by  the  end  of  next  week." 

"  What  is  his  name  1 "    "  Bingley."  '*  Is  he  married  or  single  1" 

"  Oh  !  single,  my  dear,  to  be  sure !  A  single  man  of  large 
fortune — four  or  five  thousand  a  year.  What  a  fine  thing  for  our 
girls!'' 

"  How  so  ?  how  can  it  affect  them  V 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "  how  can  you  be  so  tire- 
some !  You  must  know  tbat  I  am  thinking  of  his  marrying  one  of  them." 
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lOSf)  LEAVING  CKRTinCATB  EXAMINATION. 

2.    @(!6reiUn  Ctc  cincn  beutfd)en  Vuffa^  fibre  cinS  biefer  S^mal:-— 
(a.)  ®utc  0fl4<t  finb  ftutc  Sri unbe. 

(e.)  Vn6  eaCfTlanb#  «M  t€|it«#  nUt |  bid)  «ni 
X)aS  ^ttf  frft  mit  beiium  ganien  ^r^ea: 
4)ifc  ftnb  bic  9<trfen  fButidn  beincr  JCraft 


GERMAN 

HoNOUEs.— Second  Paper. 

ThDraday,  28th  June.-  -2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whole  oj  this  Paper  thaiM  he  answered. 


16.  1.   Ucbrrfe(fn6ic  in6  (Snglif^c: — 

(a.)  X)et  ®unf4)  tntines  o&terltAen  SvomM  «ft  lftn«il  indrttftuN'^^ntciir 
d)  babe  im  ICrbeitd^ufe  acbeiten  ^dernu  )Dif  Tlcbeit  ifl  mic  ein«  TloliD^ibtgteit 
Bcworbcn)  i^cca^te  ben  Sag  fflr  i>(rlorcn#  an  beffen  Ybenb  i^  ni^t  auf  cift  etficT 
(tef6rbert(6r  auf  etn  ooOenbeteft  SBkrl  iurSdblitfcn  f ann.  Ilnb  id)  bobc  mfr  bal  ^qdiitf 
iur  ICrbfit  andeeienct/  ju  icbmcber  ICvbeit :  ba<  fd)nf Oe  BerjUinbniC  bclfen/  tsm  uhi*  r< 
fid)  banbelt/  ba<  ftd)ec  metTcnbe  2Cu0C/  bte  Iri^tC/  biibfame  ^anb.  3n  bcr  )Cnfla(t  ftnb 
tafl  oUe  ^anbmecte  t»ertrftcnj  i(b  ^ab«  mic^  na4  unb  nad)  (n  faftaUen  i>frfud)t  unb 
(tf  metit  in  tftr^cftrr  Srift  wettit  gcbrodyt  alt  aUe#  draubfirrigc  ^rattifer.  2>et  j&tWftor 
ipteberbott  germ  baf  14  bee  beflc  Ktbeiter  bet  TCnflalt  fei/ baf  ma^t  mi^  tnmec  fcbr 
flol}  unb  b(mfitt0 :  ftol}/  wcil  cin  teb  asl  ftinem  fiCtmibe  bk  bod^c  (Sttc  i|i^lilt  mic  anf 
(Srbrn  crrei^bar  f^cint^  bcmiktig/  weil  icb  wetfr  baf  i^  oll'<#  ottei  i^  wtbante.  ^ 
bot  bie  rote  jtralt.  bie  fi^i  fein  ^oi  unb  ivtX  u>tt|te/  bic  ffd)  on  bev  BewSltiaung 
fdjiperec  6teinmalTen  mfibe  toben  n>oate#  in  befHmmte  IBaf^nen  gelenft/  unb  ^atlnid) 
gele^rt/  bit  f>oftt  gefunbcn  fRen((bcnbecftanbeS#  locl^e  mic  bic  9latuc  ftcgrbnii  aU  ein 
toflbare«  ®ut  (u  betra^ten^  bal  wo^l  sat  cin  Gtikct  ®enic  crfe^cn  ttnnc  obrv.  m'eH^i^t 
felbft  ein  ettict  ®en{e  fci. 
16.  (^0  3<^Iob  II.  war  cin  %vl  eifrigec  Xow^cctit/  all  baf  cr  ffd)  nHe  itatt  It.  mit 

einer  blof en  £)ulbund  feince  ®laubenft  begnikgt  bSttc.  fOfit  bem  Qifer  einel  fRifiHHiai^ 
unb  bem  Sri>|e  cinci  Janatifere  fu^cc  cr  bem  Xat^oliiilmui  )ur  <^rr{d)afi  ^u  oer* 
beifen.  (Sr  fd)ictte  einen  (^efanbtcn  an  ben  9)ap9  unb  nabm  einca  p&pflli(ben  9luntiu« 
an  i  er  f^eUte  im  @d)IofTc  bie  SXefTe  wieber  (er  unb  geflattete  ben  fatboiiidKn  5tuUu<  in 
^rtoatf apeUen  $  er  erm&btte  ben  3efuiten  unb  onbern  OrbenSbvitbern  fld)e«n  ICufembatt 
im  9{ei(be/  bef5rbertc  SBetebrungen  burcib  ^CnfleUuneen  unb  anberc  Sorteile  nab  tpebtife 
ben  ikbergetretenen  ©eiftlicben  ben  Sortgenuf  i^rer  yfrunben.  Die  ](u«{td)t  auf  irbifdie 
S3orteile#  auf  ^emter  unb  Q>\^xtv^i\XiXi  oerfcbtte  i^re  S&irtung  nid)t  bei  ben  6S4mad^rn; 
bie  SSertfibrung  war  ju  lodenb/  unb  bad  aSeifpiet  oon  oben  gab  ^and)em  Gdjcingranbe 
gur  93efd>wid>ti9und  fetnel  mabnenben  (SemiJTcni.  Der  Sefebl/  allc  bie  unter  ber  ooran< 
(tebrnben  Siegierunq  mcgrn  S^erwetgerun^'bel  (St^cd'bcfTIre'uc'in  ^^i  9ebrad)t  waren^ 
in  jreibeit  }u  feben^  gab  etltd)e  SSaufenb  9tonconformiftepf  baruntcr  and)  )>roteflantif<^ 
iE)ijfcntfve/  ber  menf^li^cn  0effUf<b<>ft  jurfi*. 
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15.  W     a:&9U4  ®cfKbec  unb  Btntm,  unb  wirberum  ®tunn  unb  &tftoUt  I 

Gwig  Umltt,  bUtf^wer  (aftrt  bet  ^unmel  berab^ 
Jtniebod)  liefien  bit  ®afTen  oerfcbncit/  unb  r6  &cbjti  nut  mu()fam 

X)urd)<  9fA^lofe  bie  ®a(n  lOttbUnb/  tad  fd}toere  ®cfpann. 
itaum  nocb  bem  Uicbtcrcn  &d)litten  gclindt  bie  a«f&br(td)e  SRetfe/ 

Oft  cinfinfenb  im  €kf)nee  ftrau^^ It  ba6  timgelnbe  9{of . 
Unb  fo  |t('  t(b  iu  if)attfe  gebannt ;  fd)on  bun!eTt  bad  3n)tr(tcf}t 

Uf  bet  bie  etaht,  unb  umfonfl  ftttbi  mir  ind  Sreie  bet  0tntt. 
Cobett  benn  auf  im  Jtamin/  i^c  (r6|t(id)en  3(ammrn»  unb  f(!beu(i)e/ 

fBSrmenber  JB(4cc«  ben  )Duut  tcflber  ®ebanCen  mir  fort  I 
ttu4  au(t  fud)'  id)  bcrt)or  aui  bem  @d)rcini  ibr  oenoittcrten  fBlSitUxt 

jDie  i4  bereinft  tm  Qknnt  golbner  Sa^e  bef(^cieb/ 
XU  lit/  etn  IBanberer/  noift  mit  bem  trunfenen  TCu^t  ber  3u9enb# 

Kn  ben  ^eftaben  umber  fablid)er  SKeere  gefcbweift. 
Celtfam  bltdt  i^r  mt(b  an  im  ®efla(ter  br§  norbif(i)en  ^(rbe6# 

gremb  faft,  abet  i(r  (abt  ba(b  mir  bie  @eele  %t\eftf 
Unb  im  belebenben  .£wu<b  ber  Grfnnerung  fcbwebt  bie  befrcite 

IBie  o<w  gtSgeIn  M  C^wanft  (ettc  getragen  l^inott^. 

5.  2,   3eiden  C^ie,  but4  turje  €$5(e/  bie  IDoppelRnnigfeit  bet  folgenben  9artfjipt>n 

te  na^bem  fte  oetf^benen  Serben  aneebSrrn: — 

gebotem  deraten#  gefianben/  gewSbrtr  gelobt. 

10.  3.   Uebeifeten  €$ie  ind  SndUf^o  mtt  tureen  ertiSrenben  Semertungen  :-^ 

(a.)  Sin  0rof e<  fknfUx  totdt  9la4eiferun0 
'"'"    i  ^VLVb  im  Urn  Utttii  l|o(Kvf  «cMe. 
'^ ' '\ti:)  Hi \&fi  9^  ritcftt  ilberetltn/  wo  ni^t  ges^dert  werben  botf. 

2(Ueeperflii(tti0e# 
(&lini^  bet  X)auerfiern/ 
(iwi^n  Biebe  ^ern. 

(4*)JDcc  2Ctte  oeriiert  eine«  bet  gto^ten  9Ken((^nre4te#  -» et  witb  tu^i  me^  oon 

feinc^  (i^(ei(^n  beurteilt. 
(#k)  JBknii  flULnnrr  fid)  ent)weien#  ^It  man  biUtg 
a)co  Ktiidfbea  fikt  ben  Scbnlbtgen. 

15.  4.  Ucbcrjeten  6ie  ixa  ^Deutf^e : — 

(a)  Though  I  have  only  known  him  for  three  months,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  known  him  for  years.  * 

v(&)  Had  you  told  me  sooner  of  this,  I  might  perhaps  have  done 
apnt^hiog  to  get  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

'  frt  There  is  no  earthly  use  of  your  trying  to  persuade  me  of  going 
in  'ror  this  mad  undertaking. 

(^  Ix  JA  yet  boa  early  to  say  wh^her  or.  not  the  firm  is  likely  to 
litudiar  the- storm. 

'"  (e)  I  could  never  convince  myself  of  the  pretender  having  had  any 
just  claim  to  the  throne. 
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30        2.    @4)rciUn  6tc  cinen  beutfd)en  VufTa^  fibfc  dnS  bkfer  S^nnal:-— 
(a.)  ®utc  0fl4<tf{iib  0Utc  Sriunbc 
(b.)  Sill  »olttff ». 

(c.)  TCnS  Satalanbf  «nl  U|it«#  nUcf  bid)  «iif 
X)aft  ^Uf  fcft  mit  bctnem  ganien  ^r^en : 
4)tec  ftnb  bt(  farlfn  fButidn  bctncr  JCraft 


GERMAN 

HoNOUBs.— Second  Paper. 

ThDrsday,  28th  June.-  -2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whole  oj  this  Paper  thaiM  he  answered. 


16.  1.   Ucbftfeten^tcinS  (Sn0lif4c:— 

(a.)  Tin  ®unf4^  mdnes  o&terlt4eii  Sw«tiM  ift  Iftntfl  inlSrfi9iiiit'^don0cn; 
d)  b<>be  tm  lCrbe{t<b<tufe  acbeitrn  ^clfrnt.  IDk  2(cbeit  {ft  mic  eia«  9loi)Mpibteerit 
^cworben)  i^ccac^te  ben  Sag  fflr  i>(rloren#  an  beffcn  2Cbenb  i^  ni^t  auf  cinetftcT 
(tef6rberte</  auf  ctn  t>oaenbfte«  fBerl  3ur8(!blt(tcn  Cann.  Ilnb  id)  babe  mfr  baft  ^ff^itf 
gut  ICcbeit  ansect'dnro  ju  iebtoebcc  ICrbeit :  ba<  fd)ncac  tB(r)Uinbnf<  belfen/  tim  »aa  t% 
fid)  banbclt/  bat  ftd)ev  metTenbe  ICugC/  bte  Icicle/  bilbfame  ^nb.  3n  bcr  ICnflatt  ftnb 
tafl  alle  ^anbmertc  Dertcetenj  i(b  t^^t  m^  na4  unb  na^fn  faft  alien  oerfucbt  nnb 
ti  md|t  in  tfttgelirr  ^cift  writer  0e^t?a^  alf  aUe#  graubSrHge  ^rattifer.  jDet  jDtMtov 
lOtebcrboU  gecn/  baf  t4  bee  befit  ICrbettev  bee  TCnflalt  feii  baf  ma^t  mi^  tmmec  fc^r 
floU  unb  bemfitid :  fto(i#  n>eU  tin  W>  aaf  feincm  fiCtmbe  bk  bo^fN  Cl^tc  ifl^'Mf  mic  anf 
(Srben  erret^bac  f^eint^  bemfitig/  weil  t4  wttf/  baf  i^  oB^  ott<*  t^  wtbante.  ^ 
bat  bfe  robe  ^ralt,  bte  f!4i  fein  9){af  unb  ik\  wufte/  ble  ftd)  an  ber  BewSUi^ung 
fd}iofrer  Gteinmaffen  mfibe  toben  moQte/  in  befHmmte  Sabnen  flelenfl/  unb  l^fatlntd) 
gf  lebrt/  bie  f>ortft  gefunbcn  aXenf(beni}erftanbe<#  mel^e  mir  bte  9latur  ftegebnir  aM  ein 
eoflbareft  ®ut  (u  betra(bten/  bat  wo^l  gar  ein  Gtftct  ®ente  erfe^en  tdnne  obcr  i>tefttt^ 
felbft  ein  6ttlct  ®ente  feu 
16.  (^0  Safob  II.  war  etn  %vl  cifn'eer  Xow^ertitr  alt  baf  er  ltd)  wie  itatt  It.  mit 

einer  biofen  2)u(bund  fetnee  ®(attbenft  begnfigt  bStte.  fOfit  brm  ttifer  einet  IRIffionarl 
unb  bero  %xt>%i  einct  Janatifert  fu^tc  cr  bem  Jtatbol^a^^u^  (ur  <^rrfd)aft  (U  i>fr» 
beifrn.  (Sr  fd)ictte  einen  @(efanbten  an  ben  ^apfl  unb  nabm  etnea  pdpflli(ben  9^ntuit 
an  i  rr  f^eUte  tm  @d)Io|Tc  bie  SXeffe  mieber  (er  unb  geflattete  ben  !atboufdKn  ^uUut  in 
9nt>attapcUrn  $  er  eem&brte  ben  3efuiten  unb  anbern  Orbentbdtbern  fld)ecn  ICufent^U 
tm  9{eid)e/  bef6rberte  SBetebrunten  burd)  ICnfleUungen  unb  anbere  Sorteile  unb  f  d^tile 
ben  fibergrtretenen  ®ei9(id)en  ben  SortgenMl  i^rer  Vfrunben.  Die  )Cutfid)t  at^  trbifdie 
SBortcile/  auf  ^emtec  unb  ^btenHeUen  oerfeblte  tbre  S&irfung  nid)t  bei  ben  6(bmot^fn« 
bie  SSerfabrung  mar  gu  loctenb;  unb  bat  SBetfpiet  oon  oben  gab  !D?and)em  Gdjeingrfinbe 
5ur  S3rfd)n>id>tigung  fetnet  mabnenben  ®f miffent.  2>er  Sefebl/  oUe  bie  unter  ber  ooran< 
gebrnben  9if gierung wegen  fSerwetgeriihg'bet  St^tberHrcuTtn  .^aH  gebracbt maren^ 
in  Jreibett  iw  feben^  gab  etlid)e  SKaufenb  Stonconformtftepf  baruntec  aud)  )>roteflantif<^ 
jpilff  ntfvt/  ber  menf<bli*en  @efeUf<bgft  jurfj^. 
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15.  {^)     Z&9lid)  etftbbtx  unb  Btvixm,  unb  wirbe rum  6turm  unb  ®f flobfc  I 

(Mg  Uwclttf  bUtfctmer  iapt  ber  .^unmfl  ^rab$ 
Xntrbod)  Itegcn  bie  @afTen  De(fd)nrit/  unb  ed  idait,  nuc  mu^fain 

£ur(b<  yfablofc  bie  SSa^n  lofitle nbi  tad  fd)n)ere  ®efpann. 
itaum  nod)  bem  Iftd)ter(n  0(i)ltttfn  gctingt  bie  (tf f&brh'cbe  9{({fe/ 

Oft  cinftnYf  nb  \m  e&^ntt  ftvau&jtlt  bad  fitndelnbe  9{oi. 
Unb  fo  |!|'  t4  gtt  ^aufe  grbannt  $  fd)on  bunfett  bad  3n>(rlid}t 

Ucber  bie  Ctobt/  unb  umfonfl  ftrebt  mit  ind  S^^^'^  ^^^  ®intt. 
Cobert  benn  auf  tm  Itamin/  t^ir  tr6ft(id}en  SIammrn#  unb  fcbruc^e/ 

fMrmenher  fiedKC«  ben  2)ut(e  tcftbec  (SebanCen  mtr  fort  i 
Gu4  aud)  fud}'  id)  f)er9or  au«  brm  @d)ccin/  it)r  oenoitterten  S3(£ttcr/ 

jDie  i((  bereinfl  im  ®enuf  golbner  Za^t  bef^rieb/ 
X(«  i^i  ettt  IBanberer/  ne4  nit  bem  trunfenen  TCuge  ber  Suge nb/ 

Vn  ben  0rflaben  um^Kr  fflblicber  fKeere  gefc^weift. 
Cfettfam  biictt  i^^r  mt((  an  im  ®eflacter  bed  norbifd)en  ^erbed/ 

grcmb  fa^/  abet  U^v  ^bt  balb  mtr  bie  ©eele  geloft 
Unb  im  belebenben  .^ud)  ber  (Srinnerung  fcbmrbt  bie  befreite 

Sic  ooB  glSgeln  be<  ed^wani  (etfe  getragen  l^ani. 

5.  2.   Seigen  0ie,  but<(  tur|e  &Si^t  bie  ^Do^Iftnnigteit  bee  folgenben  9artfjipie» 

ie  na^bem  fie  ocrf^icbenen  Berben  angebSren: — 

gebotem  geraten#  gefianben/  gfn>St)rt/  gelobt. 

10.  3.   Ueberfrten  €Xe  tnd  (Snglif^C/  mit  tureen  eritSrenben  Semerf ungen  :^- 

(a.)  (Sin  grofed  SRufler  wectt  9la4)eiferung 
'.'M    fVUttb'^H  bem  Ufttil^otiere  «eMe. 
1^ '*'(«.)  ©^ttjlf f!<i  ntc^t  flberetltn/ wo  ni^t  gej6gert  toerben barf. 

,  '^' (O  tXit  ia  bad  9tt(t)ttge 
2(Ue^  perfluc^tige/ 
&tlSini$  ber  :baurr|lern/ 
C^ioiger  ftiebe  ^ern. 
:     (4»)  ^c  VUe  veriiert  einei  ber  groften  !Kenf4cDre4tc#  —  ev  wirb  oic^t  me^  oon 
feiocd  (S^tei^en  beurtetlt. 
(*)  ^XBenn  fltannn:  fid)  enti»ekn#  ^ft  mew  biltig 
jDoo  JMgflien  ffir  ben  C^ulbtgcn. 

15.  4.  Ucber{e(en  0{e  tnd  X)eutf4e  :— 

J  a)  Though  I  have  only  known  him  for  three  months,  I  feel  as  if  I 
I  known  him  for  years.  * 

.  .;(6)  Had  you  told  me  sooner  of  this,  I  might  perhaps  have  done 
apxu^thing  to  get  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

'  frff  There  is  no  earthly  use  of  your  trying  to  persuade  me  of  going 
in  TOT  this  mad  undertaking. 

*    (d)  Jx  JA  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  or.  not  the  firm  is  likely  to 
litiittieri  the*  alornu 

"*'  (e)  r  could  never  convince  myself  of  the  pretender  having  had  any 
just  claipi.  to  the  throne. 
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OOMMEBOIAL   OEltMAN. 

Wednesday,  27th  June.— 4  to  5.J0  r.^ 
The  whole  of  this  Paper  ^iould  he  atmoerecL 


2i.  1.  IVandate  int6  Kuglkh  :*— 

.^rrn  3.  Oitran^  filib#i»f  Wn  14^'  Vat)  1905. 

Sremen. 

ttir  brftfitl^  anfec  rtaebcM«  te^NI  oom  7.  U.  «nb  Wr^cn  m$  3^f  n  ^otr 
tnit)utetUn/  baf  wit  bet  bff  e<liniiMacn^rrflrl0ejcttng  «ri  MC i0eii  iS^oiinabrnb  fflr 
3bn  9ie((nun0  !auften :~ 

10  SBoffcn  ^m^rna  0«ttmi9oai  .  ' 

8     „      iS^oreta        ft 
IS     ,,      jDemerata      #r 
f&mt(i4  Don  toriftgm<ff  <9ftte#  nmniteier  \mi  1919  nkbt  inwifeliu  infricbcnTeinnKrbfn. 
S^r  brn  IBctvog  bn  inii(9cnbtn  gaetura  UUthtn  €$k  ttn$  mit  j^U6  l^«.   }» 
frrbttierrn#  bagrecn  un«  mit  becfrlbcn  6umme  fflc  imfen  ^uti^a  Srattf n  auf  6Uf 
)rbf  @  £58  8>.  2<i./  2  9)lt.  bate,  rigene  Drbre,  }u  bclajten. 

e^r  benu^n  bicfc  Gclfgen^ftt  S^ncn  unfctn  9ret0courant  }tt  flbrrrri^CD/  unb 
cmpfc^len  uii6  3$nf  D/ 

^iiacttt.  Go. 

36.  2.  Write  in  Germaoiy  a  letter  to  afimi'Vi  BMUDii^n,i(>aying  that  you 

are  desirous  of  increasing  your  business  relations  in  Germany,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  you  are  sending  a  representative  to  trayeL  for.  yoif^  and  / 
solicit  orders  in  that  country.    Ask  the  firm  to  give  your  representative' 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  and  a^so  to  advance  him  any  suttil  of 
money  he  may  require  for  his  eicpenaes,  to  the  extent  of  £200. 

.^  3.  Explain  briefly  in  German  the  moaning  of  the  following  business 

terms: — 

c.t./.  cotloriy  settling  day,  del  credere  commissiony  sundries  cuxouid. 

Eiiher—  X 

24,  4,    Translate  the  following  market  report  :^^ 

®etretbe  ttnb  {nttetitittteL  (ecrriii#  2. fftSq*  SDie  na4>  JEkftBuropd 
f(i)n)tmmfnbe  IBft^ensofubt  {ft  wetter  oof  6i6O5,O0O  Citl  anqtwa^UvL  IBei  lebr 
t^wa^em  tBerfe^r  bot  fi^fi^rn  per  SRai  feit  ad)t  Sa^eti  0011  M  iSOi  cmf  M 18  H  Nodh 
ge^ebeit.  Suit  fblgte  t)on  M 1872  ^f  Af  I87i#  Q^eptcmbir  ^It  ^ult^t  M  laS}.  mmU 
barer  SSdjen  ]?at  an  SBea<^tun^  nic^t  gdoonncii/  bet  t^uftge  Sortot  ^t  {id>  in  ggbruair 
urn  1511 1  auf  4800 1  oerme<»rt.  tRo^^tn  bebinbete  mebt  jEiiberftaab^fabiafiBit 
namentH(b  in  feinen  atif  ben  ^Btangel  an  aitlrfi^enbrt  ^ec  Sdare  fid)  fi^nM  reloMQ 
boben  Steferun()dprrifen.  fOtai  wurbe  |tf[e|t  mit  If  17(^  Suttmit  Af  ]!70l  teioliC.' 
S3ftbe  (ieferfrifien  galten  oor  aibr  Sagen  M  170|.  2)er  t^ie^e  ttorrat  %cttim  S^M 
urn  880 1  abgenommen  anf  1784  k  X>ai  ®t^dfiU  mit  ^afer  mac  swat  ntbc  f^tW* 
fSaigunbautb  ene  begren^t/  becbbefunbet^tTfrttfeloer^&ttntSmMi^  fefte  ^otttma.! 
ba6  ICngebot  btxoaijvt  Qf^pie  SuriMtfaltun^  tt»b  bebttigt  fAc  fethi  Onjiiiiaten  ^ud) 
Sute  ^reifc. 

Jtolonialwaren  unb  8anbf6probutte.  ^ambtfti;#  2.  ^RSr).  Jtaffee.  So(o« 
uuvft.    Um^o^  etwa  3000  &,  iDtoerfe. 
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Or  (instead  of  question  4) — 

6.  (a)  Translate  into  BttjiUih  the  foUoifing  sentences  :— 
Or  (instead  of  question  4) — 
5.  (a.)  Traij slate  into  English  the  following  sentences :— • 

(1)  jDic  ZvaiU  wurbe  bur4  SViiiiefifn  gebecft. 

(2)  JSir  Dalan^rn  1%  Sf rfaufspvomflsa  unb  JBtvofttstifl  Ut  ^cxt^Un, 
(»)  SK'iff  XHfrcm  iwifateii  bee  6umm(  bet  €$o(U  unb  .^btnfctte  »ub 

Galbc  genunnl. 
(4)  jM  Unltfllni  f(t(ir|e»  etit:-*  dsflCaiidftbc/  9tirtrrtagedebji(|isettf  »er« 
P<itfuii9#  Osurra0(#  3Cffetttran)  im^  CMcmprf. 

(&)  Translate  into  (Jennan  : — 

(1.)  The  bills  of  lading  must  be  endorsed  by  the  shippers. 

(2.)  We  sent  the  cheque  by  registered  letter.  ' 

-^     (3.)  Ite  gsndB  were  loorwaided  throu^  a  Bremen  firm. 

'     (4.)'  The  principa!  office  books  are  the  cash  book,  the  day-book, 
'    and  ttie  ledger. 


GAELIC. 

.  Thursday,  28th  June.— 2  to  5  Pvic. 

[N!.& — Candidates  who  obtained  the  Leaving  GerHfieate  in  GaeUe  iA  1905, 
\  ,qM  VJho  demt  to  gei  addUxo^yal  marks  for  the  King^s  Scholarship 
ExaminaUm  in  1906,  skoM  omU  question  L  ami  II.  in  this  paper ^ 
Valuk  and  should  take  instead  questions  VIII.  and  IX.] 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

AC  Cha'n  abair  mi  diog^ ;  ach  chi  sinn.     Air  mo  shon  fh^in  cha  l^ir 

dhomh  am  m6r-fheum  a  tha  anns  a'  chabhaig  so  tha  sfi;aoileadh  thar 
an  t-saoghail  a  nis, — a  h-uile  h-aon  's  a  h-uile  ni  'na  chabhaig ;  carbaid- 
iaruinn^  a'  falbh  leth-cheud  mile  's  an  uair  ;  gu  d4  dheth  sin  t  Am 
bheil  so  ach  a'  mealladh  dhaoine  o^n  dachaidh  t  Nach  fhaic  thu  daoine 
b'  Mihaist  bhi  ^lic,  a  nis  mar  gu'm  biodh  teine  air  an  earbaill  ?  Cha'n 
fhitti  lad  seachouin  aig  an  tigh,  ach  air  an  ais  's  air  an  adhart ;  a  mach 
an  DunSdeann  an  diugh  's  an  Lunnuinn  am  miireach,  ^itean 
nadi  fhaca  na  daoine  c6ire  bho'n  d'th^inig  iad,  riamh  ;  ague  nach  'eil 
a' Miuii,  afa^uile  sgiilinn  a  chruinnich  iad  aig  an  tigh  *f  achostair 
falU>.  Am  bfaeil  ar  tigheaman  a  nis  na's  Ibearr  na  ladsan  bho'n 
d'tMdnig  iad  T  Cha'n  fhiaofa  leo  am  mkV  fh^in  a  thogail  a  nis,  ach 
BMKdh^  ni6f  's  Biillidh  bea^g,  Sfi:riobhadaJrean  'a  Luchd-Jagha. 
Gabhatbh  mo  lethn^eul,  ach  sinagaibnse  an  fhirinii;  thug  sibh  fh<^n 
a  maoh  i^  a  lk>n  beagan  is  bei^aa,  mar  a  dh'itb  an  cat  an  ggadan.  Ach 
slJMi  leibh ;  cniribh  a'  mU^leid'  far  naoh  ruig  na  radain  oirre. 

^  syllable  '  railway  train.  ^  rent. 

*  factor.  ^bag. 
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Value.    2.    Translate  into  Engliah  one  of  the  followiog  ;<-• 

TT  (a)  Am  Breacan  udlaek, 

B'  fhearr  learn  breacan  uaUacb 

Mu  m'  ghuailleau  'b  a  ebur  fo  m'  aoblais, 

Na  ged  a  gbeibhimi  o6tA 

De'n  chl6  as  fhearr  thig  d  Sasunn. 

Bu  mhaith  an  Ik  'n  an  oadbcfa'  tku, 
Bha  loinn  ort  am  beinn  's  an  cladach*; 
Bu  mhaith  am  feachd^  'san  slth.  tbu, 
Cha  rlgh  e  am  fear  ehuir  ^  duiU  •     . 


Faiit'  ort  fh^in,  a  Chuthag  ghorm, 

liO  t'6ran  oo61mhor  miUs ;  '' 

'S  e  seirm  do  bhabil  's  a'  CUiteia  6g      <;  * 

A  thogadh  br6n  mo  chridhe.         ,    i    .  ■  •      • 
Ged  theicheas  tu  roiml^  'n  f  huachd  air  ^, 

Gu*m  faic  do  ghleann  thu  rithist ; 
Aeh  'nuair  bheir  miae  ris  mo  ohiil,  •  .    • 

Cha  bhi  mo  dhiii]  n  iilleadh. 

*  cttckoo.  ■•  Miay-     • 

20.      3.    Beproduce,  in,  JSnglish,  the  pasiiageread  oak  :.       i  t* 

^0*      4.  Translate  the  fbUowingpaasagte  into  G^ic  :-> 

The  Double  LeB9<m}  ' 

Dean  Swift,  the  grea.t  English  writer,  wa&  not  a  geaeroas  mati ;  he 
seldom  gave  anything  to  the  servants  of  those,  who  i9ent.  him  pr^f^ts*. 
But  he  once  received  a  good  lesson  from  a  lad  who  v^xj  often  brought 
him  hares  and  other  game.'  One  day  the  boy  came  with  a  pcetty 
heavy  basket  of  fish  and  ^ame ;  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Dean, 
by  chance,  opened  it  himself.  "  Here,'*  said  the  boy,  gruffly,  "  my 
master  has  sent  you  a  basket  full  of  things."  Swift,  dfepfeased  at  the : 
boy's  manner,  said  to  him  :  ''  Come  here,  my  lad,  and  I  will  teach  you 
to  deliver  a  message  a  little  more  politely ;  imagine  yourself  Dean 
Swift,  and  I  wiU  be  the  boy.'^  Then,  taking  off  his  hat  and  addressing 
the  lad,  he  said  :  "  Sir,  my  master  sends  you  a  little  present,  and  begs 
you  will  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  it.'*  "  Oh,  very  well,  m^  boy,** 
replied  the  lad,  **  tell  your  master  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  and 
there  is  half-a-crown  for  yourself." 

^  leasan.  '  tiodhlftc.  ^  utheann. 

^       5.  Answer  one  of  the  following : 

(a)  What  case  do  Prepositions  govern  in  Gkelic  t  Name  two 
Prepositions  which  do  not  suways  follow  the  rule,  and  give 
examples  of  their  oonistraction. 

(i)  ComparetheadjectivesfTi^,  ieo^,  ok  Translate  and  parse  h 
fhehirrd  e  M, 
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8*       6.  Express,  in  Englkb,   the  meaning  of  <my  four  of  the  following 

phrases  and  sentences  ^mere  translation  of  the  words  will  not 

snffice) : — 

An  \k  chi  's  nach  fhaio.     Bu  dual  da  sin.  Is  ann  air  a  thainig  an 

da  lathaw    Is  righ  an  o^m  am  measg  nan  dall.  An  cuir  i  fodha  an 

rudha?  Auail  a'  Ghaidheil — am  mullach.    Tha  an  sgeir  ris ;  cumleis 

oirre. 

8*       7.    Express  in  your  local  ktiom,  in  Gaelic,  any  Jour  of  the  following : — 

The  <fftihsi6r  got  seven  pounds  each  for  his  stirks  at  last  May 
market.  Tike  in  a  reef.  The  Iamb  is  all  but  dead.  Cease  your  talk. 
Keep  to  windward  of  that  island.  He  never  did,  and  never  will  do, 
the  right.     Milk  with  water  added  to  it. 

\^Q^e8lions  VI 11.  and  /X  a/re  only  for  Candidates  who  took  the 
Leavitig  Certiicate  in  Gaelic  in  1905,  and  who  vdah  to  obtain  additional 
marks  Jor  the  Kin^^s  Scholarship  ExamiwUion  in  1906.     See  note^  N.B. 

25.     8.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Ghabheeroas  brAigh  a^chladaich,  is  r^inig  e  an  cearcall  tcine. 
Leum  e  thar  an  teine.  Bha  an  sin  an  t-aon  eilean  a  bu  bh6idhche 
chunnaeas  o  th^s  an  domhaiu  gu  deireadh  n^  dilinn.  Ghabh  e  suas 
feadh  an  eilean  is  chunnaic  e  cnoc  maol  buidhe  'na  mheadhon.  Bha 
lonmhuinn  mhnatha  'na  suidhe  air  a'  chooc,  is  6glach  mor  's  a  cheaiin 
air  aglilin,  is  e  'nachadal.  ^'Innisdhonih  gud^  as  dusgadh  do'n  6glach," 
ars'  an  G^geach.  "  Is  diisgadh  dha,"  ats'  ise,  '*  rud  nach  dean  thusa  na 
aon  ghaisgeach  anns  an  domhan  mh6r  ach  Gaisgeach  na  Sg^ithe  Deirge, 
d'an  robh  e  's  an  d^n  tig^ion  do'n  eilean  so,  a^tis  an  carragh  cloicb'  ud 
thall  a  bhnahidh  air  an  duine  so  anns  an  uchd."  Rinn  esan  sin,  agus 
dhiiisg  an  t^glach.  An  caraibh  a  ch^ik  ghabh  iad,  's  bha  iad  a' 
leadairt  a  ch^ile  gus  an  robh  beul  an  ammoich  ann.  Mu  dheireadh 
bhuail  an  gaisgeach  an  t^laeh  ris  an  talamh,  agus  sgath  e  dheth  an 
ceann.  Thug  e  an ^kmh  on  ghualainn  deth,  's  thug  e  an  cridhe  as  a 
cbom,  's'thng  ean  ceann  bh^rr  a  mbrdneil.  Ghuir  e  a  l&mh  am  p6ca  a' 
gbaisgi^'h'  mhoirbh  's  ffanait  e  tri  fiaclan  seann  eich  ann,  agus,  leis  a' 
ohabbm'g,  ghabh  e  an  aite  fiaclan  an  righ  iad  's  thug  e  leis  iad.  Chaidh 
e  gtt  torn  coille  'sbfauain  e  gad,  agus  cheangail  e  air  a'  ghad  an'  lAmh 
'»  an  cridhe 's  an  ceann. 

]^g^      9.  Tnuiskte  inlio  English  one  of  the  following  :^ 

(a)  An  Idair. 

Cha'n  'eil  ian  's  na  speuran 

As  brdne  na  'n  iokore, 

Cha'n  ionann  idir  beus  di 

'S  do  dh*  fh^idh  anns  na  firichean ; 

Bidh  iadsan  moch  ag  eirigh 

A'  f  euchainn  na  biolaire, 

'S  bidh  is'  air  seann  each  caoile 

A'  slaodadh  a  mhionaach  as. 

ifi)  Claim  Ghrioffoir, 

Grio^^araich  guA  fb&ilUan  cruadail^ 
Bha  lad  riamh  gu  h-^uasaliioghail ; 
'N  km  cogaidh,  troid,  no  tuasaid, 
C'4it^  an  cualas  bona  d'am  ml^hliu  1 
'  l)ol  an  aghaidh  teine  's  luaidhe, 

'N  im  na  ruaig  cha  Viad  a  striochdadh ; 

'S  fhad  's  a  leanas  sibb  ri'r  dualchas, 

Cha  toir  iad  buaidh  oirbh  luchd  'ur  mi-ruin. 
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GAELIC. 

Thursday,  28th  June.— 2.45  P.M. 

This  paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  be  read  out  itpice^  slowly  and  in  an  aocent  with  which  the  Candidates 
are  familiar,  by  the  Supervisi^tg  Officer  {or  the  Teadift)  at  2.45  p.m. 
The  substance  of  this  dory  is  to  be  ngmriiMKi  by  ike^  Oendidaks  in 
English.    No  notes  may  be  made  tMk  it  is  being  read. 

Before  commencing  to  read  it,  the  Svpermima  Officer  or  the  Teacher  must 
write  upon  the  blackboard  the  title  of  the  story  as  follows :  ''  Am 
Fiadh.  He  should  also  warn  the  Caiididates  that  they  are  not 
to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  iis  details,  and  in  the  ^ame 
words  or  order  of  words  as  the  original  H^hat  is  desired  is  that  they 
should  attempt  U>  rebie  the  story  in  Snglish  in^  their  asm  dieti^  rnnd 
idiom. 

Am  Piadh. 

'  'Kuair  bha  mi  mu  sheaqhd  bliadl^ia  dh'  aois,  dhuir^h  ,n^  fbein 
agus  oompahach  dhomh  air  jo^hnothach  do^n  bbaile  bu  dluitbe  dhuinn, 
— ^mu  dha  mhile  gu  leth  a  &  astar.  Bha  an  ceum  rathaid  eadar  an  da 
bhaile  dol  troimh  etioiUe»  em  na  laaca.  A'  (4^  aa  AQ^Jlfa  <]^pjc^  4ar 
an  ipbb  oamw^  h^  h  trikigh  gbainmhioh  aig  a  cbeaiin>  ohuala  «inn 
ce^m  aotrom  'n  ar  deigh,'  i(s  co  bha  'n  so  ach  aoa.de  oa  £&dh  pl^allai^b**' 
bha  mu'a  bhaile.  B'e  drooh  thei$teaa  a  bh'  air  a'  bbruid  80^t1i^g.-o. 
ruith  mharbhaidh  air  dik  no  tai  da  mhuinntir  an  aitOy  «ch  cb&  d'th^ii;t 
duine  vU  gu'm  Vole.  A  nis,  4sha  robb  iarraidh  laam  h^th  i^nAft.air  . 
cuideachd  an  fhleaagaich  so^  agus  noi^hd  9um  m  dhikgu  soulMr  ^  ^h. 
rion  esan  suas  inntinn  gu'm  biodh  e  'n  ar  cuideachd^  a  dhe6in  ,no.  oh' 
ain-deoin.  Theich  sinn,  ach  bha  e  cheart  cho  maith  dhuinn  teicheadh 
o'n  ghaoith.  Bha  esan  air  ar  s^l,  is  cha  robh  dol  a  nunn  no  nail  agsinn 
ach  deanamh  mar  rinn  Donnachadh  B4n  '«  a'  fabQidheanB  leis  an  robh 
e  aig  bl&r  na  h-Eaglaise  Brice^ : 

"  Ghabh  sinn  a  mach  air  an  abhainn, 
Dol  gu'r  n-amhaich  anns  an  linne.** 

Ach  b'i  an  abhainn  a  bh'  a^ainne  an  Cuan-^iar*,  agus  an  linne,  ^n  linne 
Dhiurach\     Faodar  a  bhi  cjnnteach  nach  deaehaidh  sinn  ro  fhada  air , 
an  t-slighe  sin.     'Nuair  thainig  a'  bhruid  gu  beul  an  lain  sheas  e  grcis, 
ach,  ar^ir  coltais,  smaointich  e  nach  bYhiach  dha  a  chasan  a  fhliuchadh 
air  arson.     Thdisich  eair  iooaUi:»(|yh^M^b.tbc>gidh^  ehe^naxids^t 
's  a  riihist  ia  bheireadh  e  sU  da  fh/enoh  an  roUi  sinn  £ai:  a|i  d'  thag  e. 
sinn.    Bha  sinneaa  drocb  ckAs  ;  fchaan  lan.#g  ^irigh^.'s.  bha  obn  V  , 
meataehadh  le  fuachd  's  le.6a^L    Ih^isioh  ainnmu  dWreadb  air  £4tb 
a  gbabJiail  air,  'nuair  a  bhiodh  a  ebfiaatt-^AQ  ecom»  g«  bhi  gqid  air  Jfalbh 
uidh  air  n*uidh ;  agua  aon  uair  •&  gu'n  d'  ihuair  sinn  ar  eas  air  talamb 
ti(Nrauni  tbar  ainn  as  do  'n  choilie. 

^bay.         *  tame.         *  F^iikirk.        ^AUanUc.        •  8oniid.Ql4ur9k .     . 
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SPANISH. 
Thuraday,  28th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  tphoU  of  ihis  Paper  should  he  answered.      Candidates  will  not  be 
.  allowed  to  jxws  unless  they  reach  the  necessary  si<indard  both  tn 
eomposiium  and  in  Iranak^n, 

^t!f"  Section  I. 

15. 

1.  (d)  Translate  into  EngKsh  :— 

Estas  ci2ali<ted6s  dran  ooniimea  ^  los  habitantes  de  la  r6gi6h  do  ios 
boaques  y  del  litoral.  Mucho  diferian  de  ellos  lo8  de  las  Ilanuras,  que 
en  el  pals  llaniabau  por  esto  Uaneros,  hombres  cuyas  costumbres  y 
car^ter,  por  una  singularidad  curiosa^  eran  y  son  aun  bdrbaras  m&s 
que  americanas  6  europeas.  £1  clima  abrasador  de  sus  desiercos  y  las 
Inundacipne^  de  sus  territorios  les  obligan  d  adoptar  un  vestido  muy 
scncirio,  y  nioran  ordinariamente  en  ckoalias  dlas  ribtitas  de  los  rios, 
en  incesknte  lucha  con  los  element os  y  las  fieras.*  .  !       . 

<  'Sds  deiipaeioneB  j^netJpiUes'son  la  criansa  y  postoreo  d>e  los^nados, 
la  "pe^  yht  eAAj  fii  bian  alguuos  cuteivan  peqUdOas  poi^ekme*  de 
teri'^tio  paht  obtener  raioM  eomestibles.  £«ta  vfcla  ^ttva  y  dura,  ^tfs 
mait^iias  continuas  y  su  neoesaria  f rus^lidad,  desarrollan  en  ellos  gran 
fu^rza  muscular  y  agilidad  extraoMinaria.  Pobre*  *n  excremo  y 
priVadosde  todaelaaedeinstruoei^n,  careoen  de  aquellos  ttiedioB  que 
en  las  fiaeiones  eiviiiisadlM  aumentan  el  poder  y  disminayen  los  riesgos 
del  horiibre  en  la  faena  de  la  vida. 

AcostUBibrado  al  uso  eonstante  de  la  {iterca  y  de  los  artifidoe  pitfa 
defender  sueliBtieiida  contra  lodo  linaj^  da  peligroa  el  Ikfmo  es,  por 
necesidad,  astuto  y  cauteloso;  pero  jam^  huca  (midda  al  que  en 
^1  se  oonf ia,  ni  carece  de  f e  y  de  honor ;  debajo  de  su  techo  recibe 
hospitalidad  el  viajero,  y  orcnnariamente  se  le  ve  rechazar  con  noble 
^       orgullo  el  precio  de  un  servicio. 

'   (5y-l Seflbra — dijo  A  la  mafiana  siguiente  el  ama  de  Haves — aU  estii 
el  criado  que  ha  enmdo  la  seSora  dofia  Eofrasia. 
!   -rBien ;  dile  que  entre — contC8t6  la  marquesa. 

'&  poc6  en\ft6  la  mAs  extrafia  figura  que  darse  pioede.  .^ErauBarara 
miiwtta  de  16  <iue  es  la  e!xpre»i6n  d  ios  rtwiros  y  el  conlaneiite  d  las 
petsonas ;  p^s  siendo  el  que  se  presentd  un  hombre  sin  defannidad 
algutia,  ^  atto*  ni  bajo,  ni  gordo  ni  (laco,  (xm  facciones  regukres,  buenos 
ojos  y  bu^ni  dentadura,  nadie  podia  mirarle  m  reirse.  Estaba  basta 
pero  aseadamente  vestido ;  s6k>  que  los  pantalones  eran  demaaiado 
cortos  y  en  cambio  los  zapatos  demaaiado  largos:  la  ohaqueta  era 
demasiado  angosta  y  el  corbatin  negro  demasiado  ancho ;  lo  que  le 
obligaba  A  levantsr  hi  caiaaitfinusitadaaarrpgancia 
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£ntr6  dicho  «ujeto,  8alud6  y  dijo  con  la  mds  graciosa  sonrisa  y  la 
m^  marcada  proQanciaci6n  gallega. 

— DioB  le  d^  buenos  dias  i  usia  y  ilia  oompafiia. 

La  marquesa  estaba  sola. 

— Buenos  dias.    i  Tii  eres  el  que  vienes  ...  1 

— De  parte  de  la  sellora  coronela,  si,  senora. 

— I  Y  c6mo  te  llamas  1 

— Jos^  Fungueira,  para  servir  d  usia  y  a  la  compania ;  pero  mis 
amos  siempre  me  han  llamado  Pepina 

-^l  x  de  qu4  Uerra  eres  ? 

— Gallego  de  Galicia,  mas  aci  de  Vigo,  pasada  la  Puaate  Sau  Payo 
y  Pontevedra,  antes  de  lle^ar  d  Caldas,  i  mano  derecha.  .... 

— Bien  i  y  sabes  servir  Y  ^  Sabes  limpiar  la  plata,  el  cristal  y  los 
cuohilloA  1  Es  que  yo  soy  muy  extremada  en  ese  punto. 

25         2.  Translate  into  Spanish : — 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  made  a  tocir  of  the  Northam 
I^es,  and  have  travelled  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  pactiy  on  honw- 
hack,  partly  by  boat.  The  latter  part  of  my  journey  has  been  lather 
fatiguing,  bot^  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  very  inteicsting,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  very  much. 

Since  I  arrived  here  I  have  been  looking  out  for  a  small  estate,  and 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  very  fair  land  from  the 
Govemmant,  for  which  they  ask  only  50Ui.  I  am  going  to  Toronto 
neici  week  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  this  money,  and  then  I  shall 
retam  to  New  York,  probably  by  way  of  Boston,  vrhere  I  wish  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  my  uncle  George. 

The  more  I  see  of  Canada,  the  more  I  like  it.  The  climate  is 
magnificent  and  the  people  have  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  hospitality  everywhere,  I  have  stayed. 

•  *         3.  Write  a  Spanish  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 

Sbction  II. 

10.  ^'  (^)  Gtiye  the  BuperlaMve  of  nuevOyfeliz,ff'{Ojpoco,  Form  diminutives 
from  chico^  iorre,  pan^  mujer.  What  are  the  ordinal  numbers  corres- 
ponding to  cinco^  nuevey  once,  denio  ? 

(6)  Write  out  the  present  indicative  of  the  following  verbs: — 
merecer,  huir,  caber^  ocinAxrse.  Give  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperative  of 
iugar,  poner,  dccir^  oir. 

g,  5.  How  is  the  passive  voice  in  English  to  be  rendered  in  Spanish  ! 
Give  examples. 

12.  ^'  (^)  I'i'&Dsl&te  into  English  the  following  sentences,  adding  notes  on 
their  grammatical  construction  : — 

Logradas  estas  ventajas  se  f aciKta  la  tarea. 
Ddselo  i  quien  quiecaa 
Ya  8^  lo  enf er^^L  que  esta  la  s^ora. 
Este  joven  se.  viste  i  la  france.9^ 
(b)  Translate  into  Spanish : — 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished,  take  the  letters  to  the  pos 
Bring  me  the  one  you  think  best. 
I  have  paid  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pesetas. 
Take  off  your  hat,  but  keep  on  your  cxMt.:    - 
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SPANISH. 

Thursday,  28th  June.— 2,45  P.M. 

This  Paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  {or  a  Teacher)  at  2.45 

P.M.     The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Uandidates 

in  SpauMi  from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  whUe  it  is  being 
read. 

A  rich  merchant  onoe  invited  some  friends  to  dinner  and  promised 
them,  as  a  treat,  a  certain  rare  and  delicate  fish.  But,  when  the  day 
appointed  arrived,  he  found  that  there  was  only  one  shop  in  the  town 
where  b^  could  obliain  sudi  a  fish,  The  fishmonger,  knowing  that  he 
WEB  ricfai  asked  bim  50  pesetas  for  thie  fish.  After  bargaining  in  vain 
for  some  timus,  the  rich  man  grew  angry  and  went  awav  without 
buying  it.  Dunng  t^e  dinner  the  guests  were  mudi  astonished  to  see 
the  servants  bring  in  a  dish,  on  which,  instead  of  the  expected  fish, 
were  fifty  pieces  of  sUver.  The  host  thereupon  related  what  had  oc- 
eurrod  and  said  that,  rather  than  let  the  fishmonger  triumph,  he 
proposed  to  give  the  fifty  peeetas  to  the  poor  o£  the  town,  and  to  dine 
without  fish  that  evening  The  guests  loudly  applauded  the  aetiQii  of 
the  rich  merchant,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to, add  their  own  c0n^ 
tributions  to  the  money  in  the  dish. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Value'  Lower  Grade. — I. 

Wednesday,  20th  June.— 11  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  wa;  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  All  the  figures  should 
be  accurately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are 
employed,  the  construction  lines  should  bo  shown.  Proofs  of 
geometrical  constructions  need  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked. 
10.  Marks  are  given  for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,   since    time .  is  often  lost  through 
'  inisappreTiension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

«*  1.  If  two  sides  of  a  trian^k  be  equal,  prove  that  the  angles  which  are 

opposite  the  equal  sides  are  also  equal. 

Prove  that  the  triangle,  whose  vertices  are  tJie  mid  points  of 
the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  is  itself  ifosceleft. 

15         2.  If  a  straight  line,  cutting  two  other  straight  lines,  make  an  exterior 
^'  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same  side 

pf  the  line,  prove  that  the  two  straight  lines  are  parallel. 
AB  is  at  right  angles  to  C^/>,and  uKF  is  at  right  angles  to  OH, 

Jf  AB  be  parallel  to  EF,  prove  that  CD  is  parallel  to  GH, 
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16.  3.  Draw  a  rectanrie  ABCD,  in  which  AB^i'W,  BC:=^iy.  Take 
points  P,Q,%S  in  ABf  BC.  CD,  DA,  such  that  AP  =  1-76', 
BQ  -  0•7^  Ci?  -  ^76^  2)5=  T. 

Calculate  the  area  of  PQRS  in  square  inches. 

16.         4.  Define  a  tangent  to  a  circle.    From  your  definition  prove  that  the 
angle  between  die  nidiin  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  and  Ihe  ;  • 
tangent  is  a  right  angle. 

ABC  is  a  triangle,  rieht-angled  at  A  ;  AL  is  the  perpendicular 
from  A  to  BC,  and  Lm,  LN  are  the  perpendiculan  froih  L  to 
AB,  AC ;  prove  that  Mlfh  a  tangent  to  tbe  circles  described 
on  BL,  LC  as  diameters.  - ' 

Afwotr  TWO  que9ti4ms  out  of  ii€f(4hwit^fii;e^ 

J5  5.  With  only  ruler,  compasses,  and  set  square^  draw  two  straight  lines 
AB,  AC,  such  that  the  angle  i^C=46". 

Draw  also,  by  means  of  the  same  instruments,  two  lines  BD, 
BE,  meeti»0  AC  ^  Dsnd  E,  such  that  the  angle  BDA  »  75^ 
and  the  angle  BE  A  ^  120^. 

Prove  that  the  angle  ABE  in  |  of  the  angle  AEB,  and  ^  of 
• 'the  angle  ».^.  *  :.  /     ': 

15.  6.  If  two  angles  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle  b6  equkl;  prbve  that 
the  arcs  on  which  they  stand  arc  equal. 

AB,  AC,  AD  are  three  thin  rods  rigidly  joined  at  ^.    P  and 
Q  are  two  thin  pins  inserted  in  a  flat  table.     If  the  rods  be  laid 
on  the  table,  so  that  AB  touches  P,  and  JC  touches  Q,  show 
that  A  must  lie  on  a  certain  circle,  and  that  AD  pasass  tibo^ugh  "" ' 
a  fixed  point  in  t^e  circumference  of  that  circle. 


16. 


7.  What  is  a  locus? 

Draw  and  state  in  words,  without  proof,  the  complete  locus  of 
a  point,  which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  equally  distant  from 
two  given  intersecting  straight  fines. 

Prove  that  any  point  which  is  not  6n  your  locus  is  not  equi- 
distant from  the  two  straight  lines. 

25^  8.  By  drawing  a  number  of  tangents  of  fixed  length  to  a  fixed  circle 
from  points  on  its  circumference,  find  out  the'  lo<;u6  <d^  Mieir 
extremities. 

Draw  this  locus  accurately  for  the  case  in  which  the  radius  of 
the  fixed  circle  is  i  cm  and  the  fixed  length  is  4*2  oi»». 

If  from  any  point  in  your  locus  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 
fixed  circle,  prove  that  it  is  of  the  required  lengtti. 

«l^  9.  Prove  that  the  three  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  vertieee  of  a 

triangle  respectiyriy  perpendicular  ia  tbe  opposite  A^des  meet  in 
a  point.  ...  -, 
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MATHEMATICS. 
LowBR  Grade. — II. 

.Wednesday,  20th  June. — 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

10.  Oandidates  should  «n»#er  oody.  m  qoes^ionBk  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for 
neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  is  provided  for  the  graphical  work. 

IS.  1.  (1)  Simplify  the  foUowing  expression,  and  express  the  result  as  a 

product  of  factors : 
(a  +  i)*-  {9a5-5  (a  +  8)  (a  -  h)}  •-  [b  (6  -  3a)  -  {3ai  -  5  (a  -  by)], 

(2)  Find  correct  to  three  decimal  places  the  value  of 

when  X  ===  0-09. 

.^  2.  A  dealer  buys  a  sheep  at  p  shillings  each,  and  b  sheep  at  q 

shillings  each  ;  find  (1)  the  average  price  which  he  pays  for  a  sheep,  aiui 
(2)  a^.  what  pdce  per  sheep  he  must  sell  the .  whole  number,  in  prdcr  ^ , 
that  his  pront  may  bo  5  (a  +  ^)  shillings  on  the  whole  transaction. 
, ,     \erify  your  results  when 

a  ==  ?,        8  =  8,        p  =:  45,        q  =  55. 


18. 


t    3»'8ohre1)he*lollDwing  equations,  finding  the  roots  •conect  to  two 
:dodmslpisoes-: 

.  2«-7_1^(x-  9) 
^^^  3x  -  8       3(a;  -  11)' 


(2){5  =  f-''' 


y  +  48 ; 
(3)  Xb*  -  7*  =  100. 

4.  Make  a  table  giring  the  value  of 

18.  (1)^.       . 

(2)  -  3x, 

(3)  ai*  -  3a:  +  2, 

when  X  vi^ries  from  ^  1  to  +  4»  taking  J  as  the  interval  between  each 
pair  of  values. 

Use  this  table  to  draw  a.  curve,  which  will  show  how 
a^  -  3z  +  '2. 
varies,  while  z  increases  from  -  1  to  +  4,  taking  one  inch  as  unit. 
Find  from  your  figure  the. values  of  the  expression 
ic*  -  3a;  +  2. 
:   '  when  (1)  X  -  ^  and  {2>  «  =  2^, 

'  ^ilhit  verify  your  results  by  substituting  these  values  of  x  in  the  given 
expression. 
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AnstverTWO  questions  out  of  the  foBawinff  fire, 

16.  5.  Find  the  value  which  e  must  have,  in  order  that  the  expreanoii 

«•  -  4«  +  c 
may  be  divisible  by 

«•  -  2a;  +  1 
without  remainder. 

X5.  6.  A  rides  from  P  to  Q  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour  and  returns 

at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour.  B  rides  both  ways  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour,  and  takes  10  minutes  Jess  time  than  A  to  do  the  double 
journey.     Find  the  distance  from  P  to  Q. 

16.  7.  If 

prove  that 


a        c 

2(1 

-  3b  _  2c  -  Zd 
+  ill        3f  +  id 

(-)  "' 

_    J«  +  c*  -  rf» 

<-)  (a 

-  h)'  t{e-d)^ 

a 

+ 

h 

4-  r 

+  rf 

« 

b 

+  c 
2 

-  d 

18  S.  Prove  the  identities 

(2)  {a'  +  (a  +  by  +  b^  =  2{a'  +  (a    +  by  +  6*). 

16,  9.  The  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  are  represented  by  0**  and 

100°  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  by  32^  and  212^  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale.     Draw  a  graph  connecting  these  scales,  taking  one  inch  vertically 
to  represent  20^  Centigrade,  and  one  inch  hcHiBOiitaUy  to   repreaent 
40"  Fahrenheit. 
By  your  graph  convert  20°  Centigrade  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Lower  Grade.— III. 
Thursday,  2l8t  June.— 2  P.M.  to  3  P.M. 
Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

1.  Find  to  the  nearest  penny  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  at 

2J  per  cent  on  £768443386. 

2.  A  metre  of  wire  weighs  43  grams ;  find  to  the  nearest  millimetre 

the  length  of  portions  of  the  same  wire  which  weigh 

(1)  15  grams, 

(2)  1  kilogram, 
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9.  3.  A  piece  of  platinum  17  cubic  inches  in  volume  weighs  12  pounds 

avoirdupois,  while  a  piece  of  gold  77  cubic  inches  in  volume  weighs 
54  pounds  j  find  to  the  nearest  ounce  the  difference  between  the 
#e)glre  of  a  etiblea;!  block  of  platinum  measuring  5  inches  each  way 
and  the  weight  of  an  equally  krge  block  of  gold. 

9.  4.  A  town  contains  75614  inhabitants,  of  whom  51  per  cent  are 

females.  Of  the  females  23  per  cent  are  married.  Find  the  number 
of  unmarried  females  in  the  town  without  unnecessary  calculation. 

9,  5.^ There  are  I2  stations  on  a  railway  line.     Single  and  return  tickets 

have  to  be  printed  from  each  station  to  each  of  the  others  for  first, 
second  and  third  class  passengers  j  find  the  cost  of  printing  500  of 
each  kind  at  9d.  per  hundred  tickets. 

9.         6.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  £1  into  1000  equal  parts  called  mils. 

(1)  Express  the  difference  between  a  farthing  and  a  mil  as  a 

decimal  fraction  of  Id, 

(2)  Express  4496  mils  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  correct  to 

the  nearest  farthing. 


MATHEMATICS. 

...    Hi^H^B  Grade.— L 

Wednesday,  20th  June. — 11  AiM.to  1  p.m. 

CandadtttsB  diould  answer  osUy  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  anytwo  d  the  ot^r  five  questions.  J II  the  figures  should 
/  beaoourately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are 
employed,  the  construction  lines  should  be  shown.  Proofs  of 
geometrical  constructions  need  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked. 
Marks  are  given  for  neatness  and  good  style. 

10.  Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

22  1.  Prove  that  the  area  of  any  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  area  of 

the  rectangle  contained  by  one  side  of    the  parallelogram  and  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  that  side  and  the  opposite  side. 

If  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram  in  which  the  distance  between  AB 
and  CD  is  greater  than  AB,  prove  that  the  distance  between  BC 
aiid  DA  is  less  than  BC. 

17  2.  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sum  and 
difference  of  two  straight  lines  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  ai:^as  of  the  squares  on  the  t\YO  lines. 

Show  how  to  find  a  point  E  in  the  base  BC  of  a  triangle  ABC 
produced  if  necessary,  such  that  BC  .  BE  =  AB^-AC^. 

Construct  a  figure  for  the  case  when  AB-6'5  cm,  AC=  6-5  cm, 
BC=1'b  cm. 

Find  BE  both  by  calculation  and  by  measurement. 

4F 
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20.  3.  In  3qual  circles  proYe  that  angles  at  the  circumference  which  stand 
on  equal  arcs  are  equal. 

Having  given  the  base  of  a  trianele,  the  size  of  the  vertical 
angle,  and  a  point  in  the  bisector  of  tne  vertical  angle,  construct 
the  triangle,  stating  your  construction  without  proof. 

Draw  a  figure*  for  the  ease  in  which  the  base  BG  is  4",  the 
vortical  angle  BAC  is  75^,  and  the  point  P  on  the  bisector  is  such 
that  if  PNhQ  the  perpendicular  to  BG,  PJi^O-^",  BN^r,  i'and 
A  being  on  the  same  side  of  BC, 

Measure  the  angle  B,  and  deduce  the  value  of  (7. 

12.  4.  If  two  triangles  ABG,  FQR  have  the  angle  ^  ^^P,  and  C^  :  AB^ 
RP  :  iV,  prove  that  the  angle  B=Q, 

If  two  similar  triangles  have  their  oonesponding  sides  parallel, 
prove  that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  vertices  meet  in  a  point. 

Answer  two  of  the  foUomng  questions. 

16.  5.  ABf  BG,  GD,  DA  are  four  rods  forming  a  parallelogram  with 
joints  at  the  four  vertices.  The  rod  BG  is  continued  beyond  C  to 
a  point  E, 

Show  that  the  straight  line  AE  irill  always  cut  QB  m  the  same 
point  F  at  whatever  angle  AB  is  inclined  to  AD. 

Prove  that  AE  boars  a  constant  ratio  to  AF, 

Show  that  by  means  of  this  property  the  instrument  may  be 
made  of  practical  use  in  drawing  to  scale. 

16.  6.  ABGDE  is  a  regular  pentagon;  AE,  Ci>  meet  in  i^ ;  prove  that 
the  straight  lines  drawn  from  i>,  E,  F  parallel  respectively  to 
AE^  AD,  AB  meet  in  a  point. 

16.  7.  Prove  that  in  equal  circles  chords  of  the  same  lengths  subtend 
equal  angles  either  at  the  centre  or  at  the  circumference. 

AGB  is  a  straight  line  in  which  AG=2'i",  (7^=1-6";  P  is  any 
point  such  that  the  circles  circumscribing  PAG,  PBG  are  equal, 
if  Q  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  circumscribing  PAG,  R  that  of  the 
circle  circumscribing  PBG,  find  and  construct  (1)  the  locus  of  Q, 
(2)  the  locus  of  R,  (3)  the  locus  of  P,  stating  your  construction 
clearly,  with  short  reasons  for  it. 

lo.  8.  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  perpendicular  to  two  intersecting 
straight  lines,  it  is  perpendicular  to  every  straight  lino  in  the  plane 
which  they  determine. 

AB,  AG  are  two  straight  lines  which  meet  at  an  ancle  of  45**, 
AB  is  10  cms  in  length  ;  at  B,  BD  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  BAG  and  2*5  cms  in  length.  Calculate  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  D  to  AG, 


16. 


ABCD  is  a  rectangle  whose  diagonals  meet  in  E,  the  length  of 
each  diagonal  being  1*5".  Through  E  a  straight  line  EF,  1'8"  in 
length,  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle.  Find 
the  centre  of  the  Sf»here  passing  through  ABGDF,  and  calculate 
the  length  of  its  radius  to  two  decimal  places. 
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MATHEMATICS, 

HiGHKR    Grade — IL 

^'^*^  Wednesday,  2ath  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nob.   1,  2,  3, 
10.  4,  and  any  two  of  the  remaining  five  questions.     Marks  are 

given  for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  anv  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  fourplaoe  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 

l.Ifp  pounds  accumulate  for  n  years  at  r  per  cent,  compound  interest 
25  payable  annually,  find  an  expression  for  the  amount  at  the  end 

of  that  time. 
A»an  example,  find  to  the  nearest  hundred  pounds  the  amount  due 

after  £5,000  has  accumulated  for  25  years  at  4^  per  cent 

2.  Simplify  the  following  expressions  : — 
15.  n)      ^      +      ^       +  ^ 

(2)  arHy'  +  «'  +  3(a  +  y  +  »)(y»  +  «B  +  »y)-(^  +  y  +  25)'. 

15.  3.  If  any  integral  function  of  x  is  divided  by  x — a,  pove  that  the 
remainder  is  the  expression  formed  by  substituting  a  for  x  in 
the  function. 

If  3  is  one  root  of  the  equation 

ar»  -  49x  +  a  =  0, 
find  the  other  roots. 

4.  If  N,  N'  are  numerical  quantities  of  the  forma  +  6v'2,  a'+  h'  J2y 

where  a,  h,  a\  V  are  integers  and  N  =  N',  prove  that  a  -■=  a', 
15.  b  =  b\ 

Simplify 

(1)  V2(l+^/3)V(2-^/3); 

(2)  2  (2  +  V3)  (  ^/6  -  n/2)  V(2-  ^3). 

Answer  Two  of  the  Jollowing  questions. 

5.  A  boiler  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  hemiapherical  ends.     If  the 
15.  length  of  the  cylinder  be  10  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its  cross 

section  5  feet,  find  its  volume  in  cubic  feet  to  the  nearest  foot, 
taking  7r  as  V- 

6.  Simplify  and  resolve  into  factors 

15  (3ai»  +  1)  (3aj«  +  3a:  +  1) (3a:«  -  3^5  +  l)-(x»  +  3)(ar*  +  3«  +  3) 

^^'  (a:«  -  3a;  +  3). 

2»         7.  Find  all  the  real  roots  of  the  equations  : — 

(1)     12(a;  +  iy-  56(a;  +  l)+65=0; 

^^^     \^{x  -y)  =  36. 
15  8.  Three  numbers  are  in  harmonic  progression.     If  the  sum  of  the 

*  numbers  be  37,  and  the  sum  of  their  leciprocals  be  J,  find  the 

numbers, 

4  F  2 
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15.         9.  Draw  in  one  figure  and  with  the  wme  aoale  and  axes  the  graphs  of 

(i)y  =  3-|.  (2)y-^ 

from  X  —  1  to  X  s=  6,  taking  one  inch  as  unit. 

Either  directly  from  these  graphs,  or  by  means  of  their 
tables  of  vahies,  form  the  graph  of 

(S).V=^-  3  + J. 

and  find  its  minimum  or  turning  point  as  nearly  as  you  can  from 
your  figure. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Grade, — HI. 

Thursday,  2l8t  June.— 2  P.M.  to  4  p.m. 

10.  Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for 
neatness  and  good  style.  All  the  figures  should  be  accurately 
drawn. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
miu4>prehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four-place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided, 

10.         1.  Prove  that  when  A  is  acute 

cosec^  A  ^  I  +  cot^  A. 

Verify  this  formula  by  substituting  the  values  of  eosec  A  and 
cot  -4,  when  sin  A  =  y-. 

18.  2.  From  your  tables  write  out  in  tabular  form  the  values  of  tan  0  and 

cot  ^  correct  to  two  decimal  places  when  ^   =s  10',  20%  30%  40*. 
Hence  find  the  valuas  of  tantf  +  cotO  for  the  same  values  of  B. 

Draw  the  graph  of  tantf  +  cottf  from  0  =*=  10**  to^  =  40**,  and 
from  your  figure  find  a  value  of  Q  which  will  appro^mateljr 
satisfy  the  equation 

tan  9  +  cot  0  -  4-5, 

13.  3.  A  certain  tower  is  known  to  be  150  feet  high.  Its  ai^le  of  elevation 
as  seen  from  a  point  in  the  same  level  as  the  base  of  the  tower  is 
35"*  26' :  calculate  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  base  of  tbQ 
tower,  and  verify  your  answer  by  a  carefully  dra^n^  dia£raii\, 

19.  4.  Give  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  formula 

sin  {A^B)  =»  sin  ^  eo«  -B  +  cos  -4  sin  5, 

for  the  case  when  A  and  B  are  acute,  and  A-\-B  is  obtuse. 

Assummg  the  foiniuhk  to  hold  for  all  values  of  A  and  B,  deduce 
the  correspo^iding  formula  for  cos  {A  —  B). 

If  cos  -4  =  ?,  cos  £  « 1^,  find  all  the  possible  values  of  <h>8  ,{A — B). 
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Answer  TWO  of  the  foUotoing  qtuslions,  / ' 


15.  5.  AiBsumingXhe  values  of  oos  (ii  +  B),  sin  {A  +  B)m  the  terms  of 

the  sines  and  cosines  of  A  and  B,  find  cos  2  A  and  sin  2  A  in  terms 
of  sin  Aj  COB  A, 

Verify  the  identity 

co8«  2A  +  sin*  2^  =  1, 
by  squaring  and  adding  these  values. 

15,         6.  If,  in  a  triangle  ABC,  A  is  acute,  and  a  is  greater  than  5,  show  that 
c  =  b  oobA  +  ^  (a^  —  b*  sin*  A), 

Construct  the  triangle  for  the  case  in  which  a  =  5,  6  =  3*5 
A  =  38°.   Measure  the  side  e  and  verify  your  result  by  calculation . 

15^         7.  Prove  the  identities  : 

(1)   <»8ec^  -2"°/^cot^  -  1, 
COS  -4  +  sm  A. 

^  '    cos(^  +  B)  +  cos(^  -  B) 

8  Assuming  that 

b^  +  (^  ^  a* 


cos  -<4  = 


2&C 


find  sin  ^^  in  terms  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  in  a  form  suitable 
forloganithikiio  calculation. 

Use  your  formula  and  the  tables  to  find  the  least  angle  of  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  in  the  proportion  of  7, 10,  13. 

2JE         9.  If  the  bisector  of  the  angle  A  uf  the  triangle  ABO  meet  BC  in  D 
•  prove  that 

jjy g  sin  ^  sin  C7 

sin  ^A  (sin  B  +  sin  C*) ' 


ALGEBRA. 
Honours  Oradb. 

Wednesday,  20th  June.— 11  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M. 

All  the  work  nmst  be  skovm,  and  such  explanatSon  added  as  is  required 
to  indicate  the  methods  adopted. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  redd 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehensiou  as  to  what  is  really  required 

XO.     Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6, 
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j^g  1.  Prove  that  when  a;  i8  a  positive  quantity,  aad  n  increases  without 

limit,  X*  increases  or  decreases  without  limit,  according  as  a;  is  greater 
or  less  than  unity. 

Hence  show  that,  when  x  is  less  than  unity  and  n  increases  With- 
out limit,  the  sum  of  the  series 

l+a;  +  a;«+...+x- 
approaches  indefinitely  to  ,        — ; 

Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of 

1  +  2j:  +  3x*  +  4*^  +  .  .  . 
when  a;  =  ^. 

15.  2.  If  JJ^  represent  the  number  of  selections  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 
time,  show  by  elementary  reasoning,  and  not  by  a  quotation  of  a 
formula,  that 

Hence  deduce  the  relation 

.^o+^Cj  +  .C+.-.+A 
=  2  {  ,_,Co  +  ^tC,  +  . .  +  ^,CV,}  =2-. 
jg         3,  Prove  that  if  «,  i,  c  are  the  roots  of 

Q?  +i^  +  ja:  +  r  =  0, 
then 

a  +  ft  +  c——  2?,     6c-|-ca  +  a^=2,     aic=      r. 
Hence  find  the  relation  between  ^,  g,  r,  in  order  that 

may  have  two  equal  roots. 

AUemattve  Questtms, 
«»         4a.  Solve  the  equations 

Or, 
^5  46.  Trace  the  graph  of 

y^l^ix      3) 
and  prove  that 

a;  =  0,     X  =2, 
give  turning  values  of  y. 

25.  5a.  The  cost  of   a  certain  steamer  voyage  is  the  sum  of  two 

quantities,  one  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  tiiM  taken  and  the 
other  to  the  average  speed  during  that  time.  When  the  voyage  takes 
10  days,  the  cost  is  £700 ;  when  it  takes  14  days  the  cost  is  £884. 
Find  the  cost  when  it  takes  8  days. 

Also  find  the  number  of  days  which  gives  the  smallest  possible 
cost,  and  the  corresponding  cost. 
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Valcb. 
—      Or, 

15.  5J.  Prove  that  the  square  of  any  odd  number  is  of   the  form 
8»+l. 

Hence  show  that  if  the  lengths  of  three  sides  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  are  proportional  to  three  whole  numbers,  the  length  of  one  of 
the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle  is  a  multiple  of  4. 

6a.  Prove  that 

16.  a^+px  +  q 

(x  +  a){z  +  b)  {z  +  c) 
can  be  resolved  into  fractions  of  the  form 

A  B  C 

X  +  a'     x-k-b^    x  +  c 
in  only  one  way. 

If 

p^a^h^  Cy     g « Z»c  +  ca  +  tt6, 
find  A,  B,  C. 


15. 


Or, 

6ft.  Prove  that  the  expression 

ox-  +  h^^  +  .  .  .  +  ib:  +  i 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

-rf  (a?  +  1)  (jc  +  2)  . .  .  («  +  7i)   +   -B  (a;  +  1)  (a;  +  2)  .  .  .  (a;  +  »  -  1) 
^  .,.  ^  K{x  +  \)+L, 
Express 

in  this  form. 


5««  +  7x>  -9aj-U 


GEOMETRY. 

Honours  Grade. 

Wednesday,  20th  June.— 2  P.Bl  to  4  P.M 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  the  steps  of   Hie  proofs    miisi  be  given,  and  in  all  cases  it   should 
be  clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are 


Before  attempting  to  answer  anv  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
^^*  drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 
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13.  1.  If  two  sides  of  a  triaagle  be  given  in  length,  prove  that  the  area 
oC  the  triaagle  is  a  maximum  when  the  oontained  angle  is  a  right 
angle. 

Prove  that  the  perimeter  of  a  square  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
parallelogram  of  equal  area. 

15.  2.  Prove  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  perpendiculars  drawn 

from  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  two  fixed  tangents 
is  eqital  to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  that  point  to 
the  chord  of  contact. 

Hence  show  that  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  circle  and  of  one  of 
the  escribed  circles  of  the  triaagle  formed  by  the  tangents  and  the 
chord  of  contact  lie  on  the  given  circle. 

2g  3.  ABCI)  is  a  quadrilateral  of  which  the  four  vertices  are  not  in  one 

plane.  Prove  that  the  straight  lines  which  join  the  mid  points  of 
opposite  sides  meet  in  a  point. 

If  P,  0,  Ry  S  are  the  centroids  of  the  triangles  BCD,  CD  A,  DAB, 
ABC,  prove  that  the  quadrilateral  PQliS  is  similar  to  A  BCD,  and 
that  their  centre  of  similitude  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
straight  lines  which  join  the  mid  points  of  opposit3  sides  of  cither 
quadrilateral. 

Alternative  Qiteslions. 

15.  4a.  A^B,C  are  three  points  in  a  plane,  and  DE  is  a  straight  line  in  the 
plane.  Find  a  point  P  in  DE,  and  another  point  Q  in  the  plane, 
such  that  the  triangles  APQ,  BPQ,  CPQ  may  be  equal  to 
three  given  areas. 

From  your  construction  deduce  a  proof  of  Menelaus'  theorem. 

Or, 

. .  46.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  points  D,  E,  F  are  taken  in  BC,  CA,  AB 

such  that 

AB^-BD=^DC  +  CA, 
BC  +  CE=^EA+AB, 
CA  +  AF=FB+BC. 

Prove  that  AD,  BE,  CF  meet  in  a  point. 
Prove  that 

when  a,  b,  c,  are  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

15,  5a.  A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  in  a  straight  line  such  that  0,  D  are 
harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  A,  B  ;  0  is  the  mid  point 
of  AB,    Prove  that 

(1)  OA'^OC  .  CD 


Si 


(2)  DA  .  DB^DC  .  DO 

A,  B,  C  bein^  three  given  points  in  a  straight  line,  find  the 
positionof  x)  suchthat  Cand  D  may  be  harmonic  conjugates 
with  respect  to  A  and  B. 

Prove  that  any  circle  through  C  and  D  intersects  orthogonally  the 
circle  described  on  AB  as  diameter. 
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""       Or, 

15.  5b,  Having  given  three  points  in  a  harmonic  range,  construct  a  fourth 
point  with  the  ruler  only,  and  show  that  there  are  three 
solutions. 

Calculate  the  length  of  AD  for  the  three  cases,  where  the  given 
points  At  By  Cf  are  in  order  in  a  straight  line,  and  A£  =  3", 
£C      2". 

Verify  one  of  the  cases  by  means  of  an  accurately  drawn  figure. 

16-  6a.   Fis  the  vertex  of*  a  pyramid  which  stands  on  a  quadrilateral 

base  ABCD.  Show  that  if  FQRS  be  the  points  of  intersection 
of  a  plane  with  FA,  VB^  VC,  FD,  the  locus  of  the  intersection 
of  PQ  with  ES  is  a  straight  line  through  V. 

If  A,  B,  C,  Dhe  concyclic  points,  find  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
circumscribing  FABCD, 

Or, 

16  66.  AB,  CD  are  two  straight  lines  in  space  ;  and  from  A,  B,  perpen- 
diculars AL,  BM  are  drawn  to  CD.  P,  Q  are  two  points  in 
AB,  and  AB  produced,  such  that 

AP^AQ^AL. 
PB      BQ      BM 
Prove  that  the  planes  PCD,  QCD  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 


15. 


TRIGONOMETRY   AND    LOGARITHMS. 
Honours   Grade. 

Thursday,  21st  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

AU  the  steps  of  the  proofs  mvst  be  given. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

2Q  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,   and 

accurately  drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 


1.  If  tan  2 A  =  x,  prove  that 

tan  ^  =  -(±^a:"  +  1  -  1), 
and  explain  the  necessity  for  the  double  sign. 

ABC  is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  0.  The  angles  A  OB,  BOC  are  each 
45**.  The  bisector  of  A  OB  meets  the  tangent  at  J3  in  /> ;  and 
DE,  drawn  parallel  to  the  chord  BC,  meet  AC  in  B.  Prove 
that  AE  =  OA. 
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16.         2.  Prove  that 

(cos  0  +  *  Mn  ^"  =  COB  ntf  +  i  fdnnO, 
where  n  is  a  positive  integer,  and  t*  +  1  =  0. 

Find  the  exponential  values  of  sin  9  and  cos  0 ;    and  hence  express 
sin'9  cos  0  in  terms  of  sines  of  multiples  of  0. 

25.        3.  Find  an  expression  for  the  distances  between  the  centres  of  the 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  circles. 

If  rj,  r^  r,  be  the  radii  of  the  escribed  circles,  prove  that 

(1)  n  +  r^  +  r^-r^AR, 

(2)  L  +  1  +  i   -   -  =  0. 
♦•i        *•*        r,        r 

AUemaiive  Queslions. 

15,  4a.  Find,  from  your  tables,  the  values  of  sin~^if  to  the   nearest 

degree  when 

«  =  0,   ±  0-1,   ±  0-2,     .  .  .   ±  0%  ±  1 ; 

and  hence  construct  the  graph  of 

y  —  sin~^a:,  between  the  limits  y  «    -  180",  y  =  +  ISOo, 

taking  one  inch  hoiizontally   to  represent  0*5  and  one  inch 
vertically  to  represent  50**. 

Or, 

15.  45.  Prove  that  the  nine-points   circle    of  a  triangle  touches  the 

inscribed  aiid  escribed  circles. 

jg^  5a.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle 


sin 


A_      /{8  -b)(s-  c)  A  ^       A  (s  -  a\ 

2""V hi '    "^^-^f—ET^ 


If  Z>,  E  are  the  points  of  contact  of  the  sides  AB^  BC  with  the  inscribed 
circle  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  if  DE  meet  AC  in  F,  prove  that 

2{c-a) 
Or, 
15,  5b.  Find  all  the  solutions  of  the  equation 

tan  fl  +  tan  20  +  tan  3^  =:  0. 

IK  6a.  Prove  that 

sin0  =  fl-j3+j£-    ... 

Assuming  that  ir  =  314159,  use  this  identity   to  express  sin   10 
correct  to  five  decimal  places. 

Or, 

jg^  66.  Prove  that 

cos  ft    cos  20,    cos  3^,  .  .  . 

form  a  recurring  series  whose  seale  (rf  relation  is 

1  -  2a;  cos  »  +  a:"  =  0 ; 

find  the  generating  function  and  deduce  the  expansion  of  cos  n9 
in  terms  of  cos  0, 
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ELEMENTS   OF    DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

Tuesday,  26th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  P.M. 

10.  All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  mttst  be  given,  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shown  in  full  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for 
neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required.  > 

13.        1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  component  and  resultant  velocities. 

A  ship  is  sailing  northwards  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour. 
A  sailor  in  the  ship  goes  across  the  deck  from  a  point  on  the  west 
side  to  the  opposite  point  oa  the  east  side  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles 
per  hour.  Find  the  velocity  of  the  sailor  relatively  to  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  and  show  its  direction  by  an  accurate 
diagram. 

13.        ,^*  State  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

A  BCD  is  a  given  parallelogram,  aisd  B  is  the  mid  point  of  CD. 
Find  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces  represented  by  £C,  BE, 
EA. 

13^        3.  Define  acceleration. 

A  body  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  acceleration 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  motion  has  at  a  certain  instant  a 
velocity  of  420  feet  per  second.  One  minute  later  its  velocity 
Is  260  feet  per  second     Find  the  acceleration. 

Find  also  in  how  much  longer  time  the  body  will  come  to  rest. 

13.         4.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  uniform  triangular  lamina. 

Show  that  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  three 
equal  particlea  placed  at  its  vertices. 

13.  5.  A  body,  acted  on  by  a  horizontal  force,  rests  on  a  smooth  inclined 
plane.  Prove  that  the  force  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
the  same  ratio  that  the  height  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  base. 

A  "horizontal  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  5  pounds  keeps  a 
body  weighing  h\  pounds  at  rest  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane. 
Find  the  reaction  of  the  plane. 

io  6.  Describe  and  explain  the  action  of  a  syphon  in  emptying  a  vessel, 
and  show  how  a  syphon  may  be  employed  so  that  a  vessel  into 
which  water  flows  steadily  may  be  emptied  at  intervals. 

18.  7.  A  body  weighs  in  air  7^  pounds,  in  water  5^  pounds,  and  in 
another  liquid  6  pounds.     Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 
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HIGHER  DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

{Honours.) 

Tuesday,  26th  June.— 2  P.M.  to  3.30  P.M. 

All  the  steps  of  (he  proofs  must  be  given^  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shown  in  full. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  i8<rften  lost  tlirough 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

16,  1.  Define  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  body,  and  show  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  number  of  particles  of  given  mass  and 
position. 

Prove  that  if  the  different  particles  be  in  motion  in  dUkreat 
directions  with  different  speeds,  each  particle  moving  with 
uniform  velocity,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  also  morifig  with 
uniform  velocity. 

16.         2.  Prove  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

Three  beams  BCy  CA,  AB,  of  lengths  3,  5,  4  feet^  are  con- 
nected by  smooth  hinges  at  A,  B,  C,  The  ends  of  the  beam 
CA  rest  on  piUars  of  equal  height.  The  other  two  are  in  a 
vertical  plane.  B  being  above  CA,  and  a  weight  of  251bs.  hangs 
from  the  hinge  at  B.  If  the  weight  of  the  beams  themselves 
may  be  neglected,  find  the  stresses  in  each  beam  and  the 
reactions  at  B  and  C, 

15.  3.  A  particle  is  projected  from  a  given  point  in  a  ^vea  manner. 

Determine  its  position  at  any  time,  and  find  its  range  on  a 
horizontal  plane  through  the  point  of  projection  in  terms  of 
the  original  horizontal  and  vertical  velocities. 

Two  particles  are  projected  at  the  same  moment  from  a 
given  point  with  any  velocities  whatever.  Show  that  the 
distance  between  the  particles  increases  uniformly .  witii  the 
time. 

AUemaiive  Qucsiions. 

16.  4a.  Define  Work,  and  give  the  meanings  of  foot-pound,  horse-power 

dyne,  and  erg.  Express  an  erg  as  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  foot- 
pound, assuming  1  gram  n  '0022  pound,  and  1  centimetre  = 
•0328  feet. 
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!'•  46.  Explain  shortly  what  is  meant  by  Kinetic  Energy.  State  the 
relation  between  the  mass,  velocity,  and  kinetic  energy  of  a 
body. 

A  particle  of  mass  M  is  let  fall,  and  simultaneously  a  particle 
of  mass  M'  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  96  feet  per 
second.  Find  the  ratio  of  M  to  M'  in  order  that  after  an 
interval  of  6  seconds  the  two  particles  may  have  the  same 
kinetic  energy. 

15.  5a.  Prove  that  when  a  body  is  wholly  or  partially  immersed  in  a 
fluid  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  body  is  equal  in 
amount  but  opposite  in  direction  to  the  weight  of  the  portion 
of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  body. 

A  balloon  contains  4,000  cubic  metres  of  coal  gas,  of  specific 
gravity  0-00052.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  air  be  0O0r29, 
and  the  weight  of  the  envelope  and  car  bo  1500  kilograms, 
find  what  additional  weight  it  will  sustain.  (A  cubic  centimetre 
of  water  weighs  a  gramme.) 

Or 

Iff.  hb.  Find  an  expression  for  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  a  liquid  n  feet 
below  the  surface,  if  the  pressure  on  the  surface  be  k  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  be  s. 

If  the  pressure  in  a  water  main  exceed  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  find  the  greatest  height  to 
which  the  water  can  rise  above  the  main. 

25.        6a.  State  the  laws  of  friction. 

A  force  F  keeps  a  mass  M  moving  up  an  inclined  plane  with 
constant  velocity  v.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
horizontal  plane  is  a,  and  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  mass  and  the  plane. 

If  ft   =  tan  €,  prove  that  the  rate  at  which  F  does  work  is 
Mgv  sin  (a  +  g) 
eos£ 

Or 


25  6J.  Forces  act  on  a  rigid  body  along  the  sides  of  a  polygon  taken  in 
order  the  same  way  round,  and  respectively  proportional  to 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  along  which  they  act.  Prove  that  the 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  a  couple  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  polygon. 

Forces  represented  by  straight  lines  AB,  BD,  DC^  CA  act 
on  a  rigid  body  along  these  lines,  and  are  in  equilibrium. 
Prove  that  BC  is  parallel  to  AD. 
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GEOMETRICAL   CONICS. 

Additional  Mathdcatical  Subjbct. 

(Higher  Orade  and  Hanaun.) 

Tuesday,  26th  June.— 4  P.M.  to  6.30  p.m. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  he  given.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
proofs  which  depend  on  first  principles,  and  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstra- 
tions are  based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  whole  of  it  verjr  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost 
through  misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.  Additional  marks  will    be  given  for  neatness,  good    style,    and 

accurately  drawn  figures. 

15.  1.     A  triangle  ABC  is  cut  out  of  paper,  and  is  folded  across  so  that 

the  point  A  falls  on  a  point  in  BG.  Prove  that  the  crease  is  a 
tangent  to  the  parabola  of  which  the  first  position  of  ^  is  the 
focus  and  BC  is  the  directrix. 

Find  the  point  of  contact  of  the  creaae. 

16.  2.     If  P  be  a  point  on  a  parabola  of  which  S  is  the  focus,  and  K  be 

a  point  on  the  tangent  at  P,  and  if  KL  and  KM  be  the 
perpendiculars  from  K  to  SP  and  the  directrix,  prove  that 
KM  ==-.  SL. 

Hence,  or  otherwise,  show  how  to  draw  a  second  tangent  to  the 
parabola  from  K 

15.  3.    Two  chords  PQ,  US  are  drawn  in  a  parabola  parallel  to  two  fixed 

directions.  If  those  meet  in  0,  prove  that  the  rectangle  POOQ 
bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  rectangle  BO  OS. 

Hence  show  that  if  a  circle  PQR  cut  a  parabola  in  the  points 
P,  Qf  P,  S,  the  chords  PP,  QS  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  the  parabola. 

15^  4.     If  from  the  foci  S,  5'  of  an  ellipse  SL,  S'M  are  drawn  perpen- 

dicular to  the  tangent  at  P,  prove  that  CL  =  CM  =  CfA,  and 
SL.S'M  =  CB^,  where  CAf  CB  are  the  semi-axes  major  and 
minor. 

15^  5.     Prove  that  any  two  tangents  to  an  ellipse  which  are  at  right 

angles  to  each  other  intersect  on  a  fixea  circle. 

Hence  show  that  all  rectangles  which  circumscribe  an  ellipse  have 
their  vertices  in  a  fixed  circle. 

15  6.     Define  a  hyperbola,  and  prove  that  it  has  two  infinite  branches. 

If  S  be  the  focus  of  a  hyperbola,  P  a  point  on  the  curve,  PM  the 
perpendicular  from  P  to  the  directrix,  F  the  point  in  which 
PM  produced  meets  the  other  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  prove 
that  SM  bisects  the  angle  P^S'P'. 
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ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

Additional  Mathbmatical  Subject. 

(Higher  Grade  and  Ilonou/rs.) 

Tuesday,  26th  June.— 12  Noon  to  1.30  p.m. 

^^'       All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  he  given.     Additional  marks  wMl   be 
given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurate  diagrams. 

The  co-ordinate  axes  may  bo  assumed  to  be  rectangular. 

Before  attempting  to  ansiver  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

15.  1.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  are  (6,  4),  (5,  2), 

(2,  3). 

Find  (I)  the  co-ordinates  of  the  midpoints  of  the  sides,  (2)  the 
equations  of  the  medians,  (3)  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  medians,  illustrating  your  ^gvj:^  by  a 
drawing  to  scale. 

15*  2.  Find  an  expression  for  the  tangent  of  the  angle  contained  by 

the  straight  lines 

y  =  a«  +  6,  y  =  «c  +  cf. 

Find  e  in  terms  of  a,  (1)  when  the  lines  are  parallel,  (2)  when  they 
make  an  angle  of  90^,  (3)  when  they  make  an  angle  of  45"*. 

15,  3.  Prove  that  the  equation 

cux^  +  2hxy  -f  (^  =  0, 

represents  two  straight  lines  through  the  origin. 

Find  the  equation  which  represents  two  straight  lines  through 
the  origin,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  point  (1,  2)  and  the 
other  through  the  point  (2,  1). 

1^  4.  Show  that  the  equation 

a;2  +  y*  +  rtrc  +  6y  +  c  =  0, 

may  be  made  to  represent  any  circle  by  taking  suitable  values 
of  a,  b  c. 

Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  points 
(1,1),  (2,0),  (3,  3). 

'*'•  5.  Prove  that  the  straight  line 

y  «  mx  +  c  V'l  +  m^ 

touches  the  circle  ar^  -t-  y*  =  c'  for  all  values  of  m. 

Find  the  equations  of  the  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  line, 
X  ■\-  yz=0^  which  touch  the  circle,  j^  +  y-  =  8 ;  illustrating 
your  answer  by  an  accurate  figure. 

jr  6.  Find  the  equations  of  two  circles,  each  of  which  touches  the  axis 

OX  aiid  also  passes  through  the  points  (1,  2),  (3,  4). 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


Friday,  22nd  June.— 2  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Marks  are  given  for  tariting^  ruling  and  sigU. 


lOL         1-  On    1st    March,   1906,  tho  Ledger  Balances  of  John  Logan, 
Weaver,  were  : — 


Debtor. 


Creditor. 


£     8.     d. 

£    1*.    d. 

Machinery    - 

-    812  10    0 

Brown  Broe. 

.      155  19    6 

MAnufactored  Goods 

1,220    0    0 

CapHat 

.   4,250    0    0 

Materials    (used    in 

Manufactortng) 

•    76i    5    0 

Bank    - 

.1,560    6    6 

Cash     -        •        - 

.       21    8    0 

Jones  &  Co.  - 

-      37  10    0 

£4,405  19    6 

£4,405  19    6 

He  made  the  following  transactions  : — 
1906 
March    2.    Pnrchaaed  Premises  from  A.  Lyon  (by  cheque) 
Note. — He  let  as  a  store  part  of  the  premises 
which  he  did  not  require. 
„        5.    Received  from  Jones  &  Co.  and  lodged  in  Bank 
„        „     Discount  allowed  to  them  -        -        .        . 
„        9.    Sold  Manufactured  Goods  to  Jones  &  Co. 
,,      20.    Paid  Fire  Insurance  (in  cash)    • 
April      4.     Received  Jones  &  Co.'s  acceptance  at  3  m/d, 
„  7.    Bought  Materials  of  A.  Robert8«>n    • 

„        10.     Paid  Brown  Bros,  (by  cheque)  • 
„         ,,      Discount  allowed  by  them 
„         „      Discounted  Jone»  k  Co.'s  acceptance  at  Bank 

yielding 

„        23.    Accepted  A.  Robertson's  Bill  • 
May        2.    Sold  Goods  to  J.  and  A.  Stoakes     • 
„  8.     Bought  Materials  of  Brown  Bros.     • 

„        26.    Received  rent  of  Store  to  3l8t  current  (in  oa»h) 
„        30.    Cash  drawn  from  Bank     .... 
„        31.     Paid  Salaries  and  Wages  (by  cheque) 
„  „  ,.  „  (in  cash)    - 

,,         „     Values  at  this  date  Manufactured  Goods 
„         „  „  „    Materials  • 

„  „     Taxes  for  Quarter  to  date  due  but  not  paid 

„         „     Depreciation    on  Machinery  to  be  written  oflf— 
2}  per  cent. 

Record  the  opening  entries,  the  transactions,  and  closing  entries  in  : — 
Cash  Book ; 

Invoice  (or  Goods  Bought)  Book ; 
Day  (or  Goods  Sold)  Book ; 
Journal. 

Post  from  these  to  a  Ledger. 

Frame  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  quarter  ending  Slst  May 
1906,  and  a  Balance  Sheet  as  at  31  st  May  1906. 

Only  entries  not  suitable  for  the  other  books  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  Journal 


£      s. 

d. 

1,500    0 

0 

35  12 

6 

1  17 

6 

264    0 

0 

7  10 

0 

264    0 

0 

125    0 

0 

140    7 

6 

15  12 

0 

260  14 

0 

125    0 

0 

328    0 

0 

81     0 

0 

6  10 

0 

25    0 

0 

120    0 

0 

32    7 

6 

1,165  10 

0 

777    1 

3 

30    0 

0 
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24.  2.  (a)  A.B.  sold  to  CD.  goods   invoiced  at  ^£500  ;  CD.  returned 

X20  worth  of  the  goods  ;  A.B.  erroneously  entered  the  latter  trans- 
action as  if  he  had  sold  CD.  an  additional  ^20  worth  of  goods. 

Give  the  Journal  entries  required  to  put  tKe  matter  right  in  A.B.'s 
books. 

(J)  On  the  Ist  February  1906,  A.B.  bought  from  CD.  goods 
invoiced  at  £100,  for  which  he  gave  CD.  his  bill  at  3  m/d.  CD.  dis- 
counted the  bill,  the  proceeds,  £9S  lbs.,  being  credited  to  his  bank 
account.  When  the  bill  became  due,  A.B.  was  unable  to  meet  it,  and 
CD.  had  to  t^e  it  up. 

Record  these  transactions  in  CD.'s  Journal. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

First  Paper. 

Tuesday,  26th  June.— 9.30  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

This  paper  will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  hcdf-an-hour,  when  the 
other  paper  will  be  given  out. 

The  sums  are  not  to  be  copied  out,  and  all  the  calculations  required 
are  to  be  performed  mentally. 

More  importance  will  be  attached  to  accuracy  than  to  quickness. 
Name  of  School ^ ^..    


FiU  this  in  firs 

l^Name  of  Pv^l. 


1.  Add  the  following  sums  of  money,  and  subtract  nine  times  the 
first  line  from  your  result : — 


176935  19  11^ 
89277  17     6f 
618248     9  lOi 
975649  17     6 
419365  13     4J 
987349     9    8 
126534  18  lOJ 
969417  11  11 
876994  19    8^ 
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7.  2   Write  down  the  values  of — 

234716953    x    11  - 

417296534    x    25  - 

643917258    x    12  - 
2716   X   34     . 

654678228  -f-   12  - 

321936575  ^   25  - 

47149625  •^  125  - 


3.  Calculate  the  following  percentages  : — 

5  %  of  £416932 

4%  of  £391165     - 
2J%  of  £624163     -        -        .        . 
12%  of  £6735 
95%  of  £14500       .        .        .        . 


4.  Write  down  the  cost  of— - 

784  articles  at  I3s.  4d.  each 

6  tons  16  cwts.  2  qrs.  at  £\'l  lOs.  per  ton 

260  yards  at  2d,  per  inch 


6.  Express — 

456  centimetres    +    32    decimetres    in 
millimetres 

137  square    centimetres     as    a   decimal 
fraction  of  a  square  metre    - 

472  cubic  metres  as  cubic  millimetres 


1.  6   What  is  the  remainder  when  the  following  number  is  divided 

by  9? 

3721845023465       .... 
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COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.' 

Second  Paper. 
Tuesday,  26th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. 

All  the  working  must  be  shown  in  its  proper  position  in  the  answer, 
and  the  different  steps  of  the  calculation  should  be  shortly 
indicated  in  words. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

7.  Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement*  and  style. 
Algebraical  sjrmbols  may  be  used  if  properly  explained. 

8.  1.  Express  in  kilograms  the  weight  of  447  hektolitres  of  a  liquid 

weighing  1*2  grams  per  cubic  centimetre.     (A  litre  is  a  cubic 
decimetre.) 

8.  2.  A  cistern  is  4  feet  3  inches  long,  3  feet  9  inches  broad,  2  feet 
8  inches  deep  (internal  mea6iu*ement),  find  how  many  cwts.  of 
water  it  contains,  assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1000  ounces. 

7*  3.  A  firm  owes  another  firm  £1000  due  6  months  hence,  ^£500  due 
4  months  hence,  and  £250  due  3  months  hence,  find  at  what 
time  a  single  payment  of  £1750  will  equitably  liquidate  all 
three  debts. 

12.  4.  Explain  the  method  by  which  sums  less  than  £1  can  be  rapidly 
expressed  as  decimal  fractions  of  £1. 

Express  the  following  items  as  decimals  of  a  pound  correct  to  three 
places,  add  them  as  decimals,  and  bring  the  answer  to  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence : — 

6«.  ll^d.,  13«.  7frf.,  108,  6rf.,  35.  4id.,  95.  3^, 

Test  your  result  by  adding  the  items  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  explain 
any  discrepancy. 

7*       5.  A  company  has  issued  the  following  stocks  and  shares  : — 

£20000  3i  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock, 
£25000  4|  per  cent.  Preference  Stock, 
100000  ordinary  shares  of  £2  each. 

If  the  net  profits  in  a  certain  year  be  £12825,  find  what  rate  per  cent, 
of  dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares. 

8»  6.  A  man  invested  a  sum  of  money  in  a  3|  per  cent.  Stock  when  it 
stood  at  £12  ahdve  its  par  value  (100),  and  sold  it  10  years  later 
at  £12  below  par,  receiving  £600  less  than  he  paid  for  it.  Find 
the  amount  of 'stock  he  bought,  and  the  annual  income  he 
received  from  it.  (Disregard  brokerage  and  other  expenses  of 
buying  and  selling.) 
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VALUK. 

7.  7.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  Qreat  Britain  adopts  a  gold  standard 
for  its  currency  1 

Explain  why  20  shillings  can  always  be  exchanged  for  a  sovereign, 
although  the  price  of  silvtr  varies. 

U.  8.  A  London  merchant  owes  5942  dollars  payable  in  New  York  to  a 
merchant  there.  The  latter  draws  a  bill  on  the  London 
merchant  at  30  days'  sight  in  sterling.  If  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  30  davs'  sight  drafts  be  4*85  dollars  for  £1,  find  the  amount 
of  the  bill  to  the  nearest  penny. 

If  he  had  drawn  the  bUI  at  60  days'  sight,  would  the  rate  of  exchange 
as  expressed  in  dollars  per  pound  sterling  be  greater  or  less  1 
Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 
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PART    VI.    OP    APPENDIX. 


THE  SOTAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM, 
EDINBUBC^H. 
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Report /or  ihe  year  1906  by  James  J.Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
on  The  Royal  Scoitish  Museum. 


31st  December,  1906. 
My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  The  Royal  Scottish 
Museum  for  the  year  1906. 

The  attendance*  of  visitors  at  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  the  number  having  exceeded 
that  of  1905  by  ten  thousand. 

The  collections  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Museum  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  to  an  increasing  extent  for  the  purposes  of 
systematic  study,  and,  in  this  connection,  I  desire  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  better  provision  than  the 
existing  accommodation  affords  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  students. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  person^iiel  of  the  Museum 
staff  have  taken  place  in  tne  course  of  the  year.  The  Natural 
History  Department  has  lost  the  services  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair, 
F.R.S.,  who  retired  in  August  after  having  occupied  the  post  of 
Keeper  for  32  years.  At  tne  time  of  his  appointment  in  1873 
only  a  portion  of  the  present  building  had  oeen  erected,  and  it 
therefore  fell  to  him  to  carry  out  the  developments  and  re- 
arrangements of  the  collections  which  followed  on  the  extension 
of  the  Museum.  His  tenure  of  oflSce  was  further  marked  by  the 
formation  of  a  collection  specially  devoted  to  the  zoology  of  the 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  also  of  a  type  collection  illustrating  the 
comparative  anatomy  and  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
which  has  now  become  an  invaluable  help  to  the  students  of 
Natural  History  who  visit  the  Museum.  Besides  discharging 
the  daily  duties  of  his  keepership,  Dr.  Traquair  devoted  himself 
to  a  special  study  of  fossil  ichthvologv — a  subject  in  which  he  is 
an  authority  of  universall)^  acknowledged  eminence — and  the 
valuable  collection  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  older  geological 
formations  which  he  gathered  together  for  the  Museum  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  finest  in  existence. 

Dr.  Traquair  has  been  succeeded  in  the  keepership  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  by  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  had 
filled  the  post  of  assistant-keeper  since  1901,  and  Mr.  Percy  H. 
Grimshaw,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Department,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  be  assistant-keeper. 

I  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  early  in  the  year 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  who  for  many  years  gave  valuable 
service  to  the  Museum.  In  1888  Mr.  Gooachild  was  appointed 
curator    of  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the 
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Museum,  and  sinco  1894  he  had  acted  also  as  keeper  of  the  Uec^dl^. 
collection  of  Scottish  minerals.  Mr.  Goodchild  posse^qcj  ai^ 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  collections  under  his  charge,  and  an 
extensiro  f>ractioal  aicauaintanoe  with  the  geology  of  Seotknd, 
more  specially  with  tnat  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
His  faciuty  in  imparting  information,  and  his  tmfailing  <5ourtesy' 
to  those  who  sought  his  advice,  will  be  remembered  by  utony 
viBitors  to  the  Qeologieal  Galleries  of  the  MuaeunL      •  ^ 

^  Several  important  improvements  of  the  Museum  builAing^  hiv^ 
been  effected  by  H.M.  Offioo  of  Works  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  roof  has  been  almost  entirely  re-glazed  and,  alt^Miugn  it 
is  not  yet  perfectly  water-tight^  the  axmoyance  caused. by  tbe 
drippinfi;  of  water  during  peoriods  of  heavy  rain  has  been.gvea^ly 
diuimishod.  Considemble  progress  has  been  made  with  um  to^ 
flooring  of  the  halle  and  gallories^  and  the  lightitig  of  the  Museum 
has  been  improved  by  the  installatic^  of  arc  lamipB  in  th^, 
galleries  on  the  first  floor. 

In  last  year's  Report  I  drew  attention  to  the  urgent  motd  fof  a- 
more  satisfactory  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  Museum, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  plans  have  Deeii  pre|yai?ed 
With  a  view  to  imnicdiately  remedying  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Engineer  of  H.M. 
Oflice  of  Works. 

The  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  west  wing  of  tne 
Museum  have  been  fitted  with  iron  shutters  bM  a  Trt-oteteti6p 
against  fire.  This  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  tnan  as  k' 
temporary  means  of  dealing  with  the  grave  danger  bo  which  I 
lavo  already  repeatedly  drawn  Yoiu:  Lordships  attention.  In 
my  opinion  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of  the  buildings  which 
iifimediately  adjoin  the  Museum  on  its  south  side,  or  thdit  con- 
version to  some  less  dangerous  purpose  than  that  fekf  which  th^  ' 
are  now  employed,  can  adequately  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Museum.  '     , 

I  submit  herewith  the  Reports  of  the  Keepers  of  the  vftrious 
departments.  .;.../ 

.Mr.  Yallance's  Baport  on  the^  Art  and  Ethnograjphical :X)ppa^r  , 
ment  deals  at  length  with  the  steps  which  have  recepily  oeen  - 
taken  for  the  development  of  the  E^ptian  collection.      The 
re-flooring  of  the  Egyptian  Room  has  just  been  completed,  abd 
the  opportunity  ofiered  by  the  re-installation  of  the'  eolleoti?[)ti 
will  oe  taken  advantage  of  to  incorporate  with  it  th^^  l^rg6'  - 
number  of  valuable  specunens  acquired  in  the  course  qf  tjieje^r* 
For  the  most  important  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bre^ident  , 
and  Committee  of  the. Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  to  professp^r . 
Flinders  Petrie^  who  have  contributed  sculptives  and  also. ajgfe^t 
variety  of  other  objects  illustrative  of  the  life  of  anciept  Egypt,.  ' 
obtained  during  their  excavations  in  1905-6,     With  a  view  of.: 
bringing  the  Museum  into  closer  connection  with  the  work  of 
archaeological  exploration,  Mr.  Edwin  Ward,  assistant  iii  the  Art 
Department,  has  been  sent  out  to  Egypt  this  season  as  fx  mem- 
ber of  Professor  Petrie's  party.     Satismctory  evidence  of  a  gi;ow-  - 
ing  local  interest  in  such  work  is  afforded  by  a  marked  increase  . 
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in  the  number  of  subscribers  from  the  Edinburgh  district  to  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  in  other 
sections  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department,  which  help 
to  fill  out  the  series  irom  the  point  of  view  either  of  historical  or 
artiatic  developmentw 

It  is  gratifying  to  notioe  that  Sir  T.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart., 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Pfungst  have  given  further  evidence  of  their 
interest  in  the  Museum,  by  again  making  valuable  contributions 
to  this  department. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  large  and  very  complete 
selection  of  over  1,000  specimens  of  PakBoUthic  implements,  i^und 
at  Milton  Street,  Kent,  and  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  James 
Cross,  F.G.S.  Mr.  W.  Rae  Macdonald  has  presented  a  large 
collection  of  stamps,  including  many  rare  and  valuable  examples, 
which  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Dunbar-Dunbar  collection 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  last  year. 

The  Ethnographical  collection  continues  to  receive  important 
and  valuable  accessions.  Advantage  is  taken  of  every  suitable 
op]>ortunity  to  secure  objects  from  those  countries  in  which  the 
native  customs  and  arts  are  being  changed  under  the  influence 
of  modem  civilization. 

In  his  Report  on  the  Natural  History'  Department  Mr.  Eac^le 
Clarke  states  that  steady  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  development  of  the  various  collections.  To  the  type 
collection  nas  been  added  a  number  of  anatomical  prepar- 
aliens,  and  the  series  of  shells  of  mollusca,  explanatory  of  their 
structure  and  of  the  terms  used  by  conohologists,  has  now  been 
completed  Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  both  of  the  British  and  of  the  general  collection  of 
insects.  Mr.  Clarke  has  now  completed  the  task  of  describing 
the  extensive  collection  of  Antarctic  birds,  brought  home  by  the 
Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
specimens  has  been  selected  for  the  Museum.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  proper  display  of  these  and  of  the 
Antarctic  seals  presented  to  the  Museum  last  year  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  additions  to  the  Natural  History  Department  during  the 
year  number  between  9,000  and  10,000  specimens,  of  which,  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  more  than  9,000  were  donations. 

From  Lord  Hindlip  the  Museum  received  the  gift  of  a  very 
fine  girafie,  shot  on  the  Quashen^eshu  Plateau,  British  East 
Africa.  The  Hoa  Walter  Rothschild  has  presented  174  birds* 
skins,  some  of  great  rarity ;  and  Miss  Rimmer  a  large  collection 
of  the  shells  oi  mollusca  formed  by  her  late  father,  Mr.  Richard 
Rimmer,  of  Dalawoodie,  Dumfries,  a  well  known  conchologist 
Valuable  donations  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gordon,  Professor  Sherrington,  Sir  A.  Buchan  Hepburn,  Major- 
General  A.  A.  Kinloch,  Lieut.  F.  M.  Bailey,  Mr.  Wm.  Berry.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Clark,  Mr.  Norman  Kinnear,  the  Rev.  John  Lindsay,  the 
Rev.  Frank  Oldrieve,  and  many  others. 
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In  the  Teohnoloffioal  Departmant  Dr.  Gait  iMott9  tbaft 
atlention  has  mainly^een  concentrated  on  the  deWoplfient  if 
the  collection  of  modeb  and  appliaaoes  designed  to  illUstrttto 
coal-mining.  Some  of  the  models  required  for  this  purpose  are 
of  necessity  very  complex,  and  great  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  detaued  Jniormatidn  indispensable 
for  their  constructioa  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  however, 
those  models  wfaioh  are  tDost  essentiai  for  the  study  of  the 
diiferent  methods  of  working  coal  have  been  completed  and 
placed  on  exhibition.  A  glass  model,  representing  the  structure 
of  a  portion  of  the  Midlothian  coal  basin,  is  of  special  interest 
as  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  placed  on  exhibition  in  this  country. 
This  model  was  made  in  tne  workshops  of  the  Museum  from 
data  supplied  b^  the  officers  of  H.M.  Geolog;ical  Suj:Tey>  whose 
kind  assistance  m  the  matter  I  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

An  example  of  the  life-saving  apparatus  used  by  the  Gorman, 
miners,  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  rescue  after  tne  disaster  at 
Courri^res,  was  procured  for  the  Museum  early  in  the  ^ear,  and 
has  been  studiea  with  interest  by  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

In  the  Engineering  Section  of  the  Department  Dr.  Gait  is  able 
to  record  some  interesting  developments  of  the  collection  illus- 
trating railway  en^eering.  The  mechanism  of  a  working 
model  of  the  "  Wylam  Dilly, '  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  loco- 
motive, has  been  adapted  so  that  it  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
visitor  and  studied  siae  by  side  with  that  of  a  modem  locomotive ; 
a  Westinghouse  brake  has  been  sectioned  and  fitted  to  show  the 
apparatus  as  installed  on  a  railway  train ;  and  a  large  collection 
of  photographs  on  a  uniform  scale  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  locomotive  from  its  first  forms  to  those 
of  the  present  day.  Many  new  examples  of  machine  details 
have  also  been  acquired  for  this  section. 

As  in  past  years,  I  have  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  firms  which  have  assisted  us  in  the  work  of  this 
department,  by  their  advice,  by  nlacing  drawings  at  our  disposal, 
ana  by  presenting  specimens.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  collection  of  rails  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Stretton,  of 
Derby;  of  the  Penman  boiler,  presented  by  Messrs.  Penman, 
Glasgow;  and  of  a  lai^e  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  mild  steel  presented  by  Messrs.  D.  Colville  and 
Sons,  Motherwell. 

The  additions  to  the  Library,  by  donation  and  purchase, 
number  380  volumes,  besides  pamphlets.  Among  the  donors 
were  the  Grovemments  of  France,  Uanada,  Burma,  the  North 
West  Provinces  of  India  and  Baluchistan,  the  United  Provinces 
and  Punjab  ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  India  Office,  British 
Museum,  Board  of  Education,  Scotch  Education  Department, 
and  Meteorological  Council,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Societies  and 
Museums  in  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  publications 
of  H.M.  Patent  Office,  the  Specifications  of  American  Patents, 
and  a  number  of  the  new  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  Scotland  on 
the  6-inch  scale,  and  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  1-inch  soale 
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liave  bew  received.  The  number  of  tickets  issued,  giving  free 
admisaiea  to  the  Library,  was  235.  The  Library  oontinues  to  be 
laq;ely  taken  advantage  of  by  Art  students  and  others. 


I  have  the  honour  4o  be, 

Your  Lordships*  obedient  servant, 

James  J.  Dobrir. 


To  the  Right  Hon&arohU  iks  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Cou/ncU  on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


APPENDIX 
Table  of  AirrENDAKcis  of  Visitoes,  1906. 


Month. 

Sundiiys. 

January  - 

9 

7,830 

February 

8,644 

March 

- 

7,035 

April 
^fay 

8,151 

5,840 

June 

4,597 

Julj 

6,348 

August     - 

- 

7,686 

September 

- 

7,4^ 

October     - 

. 

7,379 

November 

- 

8,090 

December 

- 

9,333 

Totel. 


88,357 


Week- 
days. 


28,676 
13,930 
15,472 
17,249 
15,247 
15,696 
28,454 
30,064 
17,647 
17,144 
13,138 
15,123 


227,624 


Evenings. 


12,978 

12,198 

13,907 

10,975 

11,666 

8,813 

7,955 

10,9T0 

12,672 

12,667 

10,667 

9,827 


185,285 


Average  aanuai  attendance  for  last  live  years,  446,093. 
Average  dally  attendance  for  1906  {I^^SS^^'^f^^ 


ToUl. 


49,484 
84,762 
36,414 
36,375 
32,753 
29,10<^ 
48,757 
48,7W 
37,743 
37,190 
31,879 
34,283 


46M66 


Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Art  asv  Ethkoobapbica-l 
Department. 

The  relaying  of  the  floors  of  the  Museum  which  has  been  continued  Ify 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  during  the  ^s&t  year  has  unavoidably  retarded  pro- 
gress in  some  of  the  sections  of  thLs  dej^rtment.    The  Egyptiaa  Room,  the 
re-flooring  of  which  was  completed  in  December,  is^  however,  now  ready  for 
re-occupation,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  entirely  re-arrange  the  collection,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  a  number  of 
important  specimens  recently  acquired.      The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
have  come  trom  the  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  from 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie.     As  a  result  of  the  closer  connection  which  has 
been  established  between  these  workers  in  Egypt  and  the  Museum,  and  as 
a  return  for  the  additional  support  obtained  for  them  from  local  subscribers, 
the  specimens  sent  this  year  to  the  Museum  are  of  greater  value  and  signifi- 
cance than  those  contributed  in  previous  years.  Among  them  are  a  number 
of  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  in  relief  from  the  funerary  temple  of  Kiiig 
Neb-hapet-Ra  Mentuhetep,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  great  temples 
built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu  within  the  cliff-circus  of  Deir-el-Bahari— a  site 
otn  which  the  Fund  has  been  working  since  1903.     These,  which  represent 
the   hiffh  level  to  which  Egyptian  sculpture  had  again  reached  in  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  came  upon  the  excavators  as  an  entirely  ttnexpected 
revelation  of  a  great  renaissance  in  art  which  must  have  taken  pl^ce  «t  the 
very  time  when,  as  is  well  known,  a  political  revival  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  king  in  whose  name  the  tempJIe  was 
erected.      An  additional  interest  belongs  to  these  sculptures,  as  the  names 
of  the  artists  of  them,  Mertisen,  and  after  him  hia  son,  uave  been  preserved 
to  us.     Of  a  different  jharacter  and  in  some  respects  coioplementary  to 
these  works  of  fine  art,  the  contributions  from  Professor  Flinders  Petne 
illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  and  spr^ 
over  a  long  period^  the  later  ones  reaching  even  to  Boman  times.    A  number 
of  the  objects  are  from  Saft  el  Henna,  better  known  by  its  Biblical  name 
of  Qoshen,  and  from  the  town  of  Onias.    They  form  a  most  useful  addition 
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to  the  collection.  Among  the  ol^ects  acquired  by  purchase  for  this  section 
some  of  the  most  important  were  obtained  in  Egypt  specially  for  the 
Museum.  Theee  were  principally  works  in  stone,  terra*cqtta,  and  bronze ; 
md  there  have  also  been  recently  added  a  number  of  striking  specimens  in 
carved  and  painted  wood.  The  Egyptian  section  was  one  of  the  earliest 
foimed  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  Museum,  and  from  the  first  contained 
a  number  of  very  valuable  but  disconnected  specimens,  most  of  them  ac- 
quired nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  important  that  the  opportunities  which 
now  offer  of  filling  up  the  gaps  and  of  thus  making  the  collection  of  service 
to  students  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  should  be  fully  taken  ad- 
vapita^e  of,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into  line  and  proportion  with  the 
collections  illustrating  European  Arts,  on  which  at  so  many  points  it  throws 
an  interesting  light.  This  end  will  be  materially  furthered  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Ward,  assistant  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  Museum,  who  is 
now  in  Egypt  along  with  Professor  Petrie's  party  carrying  on  and  superin- 
tending excavations  there^ 

The  evidences  already  in  the  Museum  of  the  existence  and  handiwork  of 
prehistoric  man  in  this  country  have  been  added  to  this  year  by  a  lar^ 
and  valuable  gift  from  Mr.  James  Croea^  F.Q.S.,  of  over  1,000  pal8M>lithic 
implements  found  in  the  gravel  overlying  the  chalk  at  Milton  Street  Kent. 
In  the  British  section  a  number  of  choice  and  rare  examples  of  early  English 
ware  have  been  acquired  by  purchase,  and  these  go  a  great  way  to  make 
consecutive  the  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  Stc^ordshire  Potteries.  Several  vases  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
of  Greek  Antiquities ;  and  an  interesting  group  of  examples  of  Celadon  Ware 
found  in  Siam  has  b€«n  acouired  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  who  excavated 
the  objects  from  the  buried  ruins  of  ancient  kilns  near  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Sawankhalok  and  brought  them  to  this  country.  The  specimens 
are  at  least  1,000  years  old— ^even  a  greater  age  is  claimed  for  them— and 
they  are  of  value  as  undoubted  and  very  etirly  exam])les  of  the  famous  and 
highly-prized  Celadon  which  found  its  way  across  Asia  as  presents  to  kings 
early  in  the  Mohammedan  era.  Among  the  gifts  not  already  noticed  are  five 
Italian  medals  of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  dven  by  Sir  Thomas  D. 
Qibson-Carmichael.  Bart.,  who  has  also  made  further  additions  to  his  loan 
collection  of  wrought  iron  in  the  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Pfungst,  London, 
hafl  a^n  generously  contributed  to  the  collections,  on  this  occasion  by  the 
gilt  of  a  fine  Nassau  17th  century  Stoneware  Jug.  The  jvL^  had  at  some 
nme  lost  its  metal  cover,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  lid  of  silver  re- 
'oovm/,  an  interesting  and  successful  restoration  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 

The  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  which  was  recently  moved  to  a 
more  suitable  position  in  the  Furniture  Hall,  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  Chamber  Organ,  presented  by  Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie.  The 
facade  of  the  instrument  is  Gotnic  in  design,  crocketted  niches  enclosing 
the  gilt  ornamental  pipes.  There  are  six  stops,  and  the  bellows  are  worked 
by  both  hand  and  foot  pedals.  The  date  of  the  instrument,  before  1760,  is 
,  fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  great-great-grandmother  of  Lord 
Leith,  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  daughter  of  the  13th  Lord  Forbes,  who 
married  in  1760  Professor  Dr.  John  Gregory,  and  the  organ  has  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  ever  since. 

Following  on  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  last  year  by  the 
Bev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunnar  of  his  great  philatelic  collection,  this  year  Mr. 
W.  Hae  Macdonald  has  presented  the  collection  of  stamps  which  he  had 
accumulated  daring  the  past  fifty  yeara   The  stamps  are  arranged  in  fifty- 

•coght  vellum  volumes,  and  special  cases  will  be  prepared  for  the  exhibition 

.of  tke  joint  eollections. 

The  Indian  section  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  sculptured 
'  stone  columns  from  a  temple,  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Allan,  M.A.,  B.D., 
and  many  valuable  acquisitions,  Doth  by  gift  and  purchase,  have  been  made 
in  the  Ethnographical  Collection.  A  number  of  the  specimens  collected  by 
Dr.  Hose  have  oeen  acquired,  Ulustrating  the  original  native  arts  and 
'  customs  of  British  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak— ^listricts  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  JESoropeanised-'aQd  a  very  important  collection  gathered  together 
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in  Central  Africa  hj  the  late  Mr.  Pnrrea,  wlio  was  for  fifteen  years 
missionary  to  the  natives  there,  was  aoqaired  from  his  ezeeatora,  There 
should  also  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  important  of  the  additions  to 
this  section  the  complete  regalia  of  a  chief  of  Sarman,  Blmina,  on  the 
African  Qold  Coast. 

Loans  to  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  daring  1906  :— 

Rev.  Samuel  Couling.— Stone  implements  foond  in  Shantung  Provinoey 

China. 
Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmicfaael,  Bart— Old  Frendi  keys  and  Beottiah 

tirlingpins. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Brownlee  Hunter,  7^  Abercom  Road,  Edinburgh.— ^ilk^brocade 

coat,  time  of  Ceorge  11. 
Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Broxburn.— Bolivian  shawl  of  viccu&a  wool. 

Loans  withdrawn  from  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  in  1906 :~ 

Regalia  of  ex-chief  of  Sarman,  Elmina,  Qold  Coast,  lent  by  Mr.  O. 

Browne,  M.B. 
Central  African  ColleotioB,  lent  ^  Mrs.  Porves. 
Khaki  Tartan  Dress,  lent  by  Sir  K.  Rowand  Anderson. 

D.  J.  Yallajsob, 

Keeper  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department. 


Rkport  of  the  Kbkpbr  of  the  NATURio.  History  Department. 

During  the  past  year  9,627  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  coUeciions^ 
9.277  being  by  donation  and  350  by  purchase.  The  most  important  mu> 
cnases  among  Mammals  are  fine  mounted  examples  of  the  North  American  ' 
Bison,  Polar  Bear,  American  Black  Bear,  Orang  U  tan,  Chimpanzee^  Jagiiar, 
Puma,  Red  Howler  Monkey,  Walrus,  Bearded  Seal,  and  Rin^  Seal 
Several  rare  and  interesting  Birds  have  also  been  bought,  ineludmg  a  fine 
adult  specimen  of  the  rare  Ross's  Rosy  Qull  (Iihochit$thM  roMo)  aivdBritish 
examples  of  the  Rustic  Bunting,  Ortolan  Buntmg,  and  Desert  WheatetHr.  A 
fine  Pvthon  from  Northern  India,  and  two  coloured  plaster  oasts  of  laiB 
British  Fishes  have  been  acquired,  while  the  Invertebrates  added  ineliide 
164  shells  of  Mollusca  for  the  Type  Collection  and  a  number  of  Beetles  from 
the  Gold  Coast. 

The  donations  have  been  both  numerous  ati«I  vu tumble  Lord  Htudlip 
has  presented  a  very  fine  Giraffe  from  the  QThL-houge^iiu  Plateau,  British 
East  Africa  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Gordon  a  mounted  sp<^i  itnen  of  Alpine  Ibi*i  from 
Bnnneval,  Savoy  ;  Professor  Sherrington  an  (  h-irig  Utan  ;  Arajor-Oeneral ' 
A.  A.  A.  Kinloch  the  bones  of  the  flipper  oi  w  HTimpback  Whale  from 
Shetland  ;  and  Sir  Archibald  Buchan-Hepbun^  i  nearly  coraplet^  skeleton 
of  Red  Deer  and  some  bones  of  the  Urusj  founl  in  excavatiugat  Bmeaton- 
Hepburn.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  Lts  given  174  Btrds*  Sldiis, 
five  Nests,  and  a  soecimen  of  the  Amber  Fish  of  New  Zealand  paint^  in 
natural  colours.  Many  interesting  Bitds  were  proi^etittid  by  Mr.  Wm,  B^jrry, 
Dr.  John  Af.  Dalziel,  Mr.  George  Girdwood^  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Milne,  and  Mr.  J.  Rowland  Ward.  Lieut  F.  M.  Bsdley  sent  from 
Tibet  two  specimens  of  a  Snake  new  to  science,  whOe  to  Miss  ftinmier  the 
Museum  is  indebted  for  a  large  collection  of  the  Shells  of  Mollusca  formed 
by  her  late  father,  Mr.  Richard  Rimmer.  of  Dalawoodie,  Dumfries,  The 
Entomological  eoUections  have  been  enriched  by  a  large  and  valuable  series 
of  specimens  from  Mrs.  Leslie  Milne,  Miss  Lumsden.  Messrs.  Herbert  T. 
Bury  and  J.  A.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  Lindsay,  Rev.  Frank  Oldrieve,  and  Messrs. 
Geo.  T.  Porritt  and  R.  D.  R.  IVoup. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  with  the  routine  work  of  the  Department. 
A  large  case  has  been  built  for  the  reception  of  tho  fine  colfcction  of 
Antarctic  Seals  presented  last  year  by  Mr.  W,  S.  Bnice,  and  tlie  c<Aeetkm' 
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o{  jlb^pottaiia  in  .the  amall  httU  kas  been  partiall^p  ire*anraJiged.  The 
ertemive  and  repraflentative  coUectiim.c^  Antarctic  Birds  and  Birds'  E^^ 
brought  boine  br  the  Scottiik  Nationai  Antarctic  Expedition  has  been 
worked  oqt  in  the  Mnnemn,  and  a  complete  set  selected  for  the  2!^tural 
History  Department.  A  large  number  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Fidtes 
have  been  identified  and  labelled.  The  Type  Collection  for  students  has 
been  enriobe^  by,  the  addition  of  anuBiber  of  preparations  illustrative  of 
comparative  anatomy,  ana  the  series  of  shells  of  Mollusca  explanatory  of 
their  atracture  and  of  tlie  terms  maed  by  ooochologists  has  been  oomfieied. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet  collection  of  Exotic  Butterflies  has  been 
comfdetedvand'the  exhibited  ooUootion of  Exotic  Moths  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved,  now  occupying  eight  large  cases.  The  extensive 
general  coDeetion  of  Insects  (exclusive  of  LepidopUTa\  has  been  partially 
arranged  in  new  drawers,  while  the  collections  ot  British  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera,  Nenroptera,  Triohoptera  and  Orthoptera  have  been  arranged 
in  the  new  drawers  set  apart  for  tneir  reception. 

Wm.  Eagls  Ciakkb, 

Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department 


.  Rkpostf  of  thb  Kbepeb  of  TEm  Technological  Department. 

Although  special  attention  has  been  directed  this  year  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collections  in  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Hall,  numerous 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  exhibits  in  the  Machinery  Hall. 
Ofthese,  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  a  complete  working  model  of 
a  gas  ebgin^  constructed  from  designs  supplied  by  the  Campbell  Gas 
Engine  Co^  Ltd.^  Halifax.  Tliis  model  eaa  oe  set  lA  motion  by  toe  visitor, 
on.  the  plan  expladned  in  former  Beports,  the  sectioned  parts  enabUng  him  . 
to  lotlow  wt^ottt  difficulty  the  relative  movements  of  those  details  of  the. 
mecthaiiism  whkh  controls  the  working  of  the  engine.  The  model  of  the 
'W^Jam  IHlly  locomotive  has  been  overhauled  and  arrangements  made  so 
that,  it  also  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  visitor,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
compare  tfaos  large  and  ungsdnly  tdiough  interesUog  movements  in  this  very 
early  type  of  looomotive  witJi  the  graceful  mechanism  of  the  modem  tyjpe, 
iUostrated  hw  another  working  model  in  an  adjacent  case.  A  large  collection 
of  pliotograplis  hm  been  formed  to  illustrate  the  development  of  home  and 
foreign  fooomotives  from  the  early  part  of  last  century  to  the  present  day. 
All  the  photographs  have  been  taken  to  the  same  scale,  so  that  the  visitor 
^  at  once  note  the  relative  sizes  of  the  locomotives.  The  sectioning  of  the 
Westinghouse  brake  has  now  been  completed  and  the  parts  are  joined  up  to 
show  the  complete  brake  apparatus  as  installed  on  a  railway  train,  thus 
enabling  the  engineering  stuoent  to  make  an  elective  and  thorough  study 
of  this  complex  mechanism.  An  interesting  collection  of  rails,  etc.,  has  been 
acquired,  largely  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr,  C.  K  Stretton,  Consiilting 
Engineer,  Derby,  to  illustrate  the  development  of  this  part  of  railway 
permanent  way  construction.  The^group  of  boiler  models  has  been  made 
more  representative  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  sectioned  model  of  a  Lancashire 
boiler^  presented  by  Messrs.  Penman,  boiler  makers,  Glasgow.  The  Parsons 
and  De  Laval  turbines,  acquired  last  year,  have  been  sectioned  so  that  their 
construction  and  mode  of  action  can  be  intelligently  studied.  These  two 
important  types  of  steam  turbines  are  now  exhibited  in  adjacent  cases. 
Two  new  models  of  belt  drives  and  numerous  specimens  of  different  kinds 
of  belting  have  been  placed  beside  other  examples^  of  belt  gearing.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  various  groups  of  machine 
detaUs,  including  two  models  in  metaJ  of  connecting  rods,  a  Hele-Shaw 
friction  clutch  presented  by  the  Hele-Shaw  Patent  Friction  Clutch  Co., 
Ltd.,  Liverpool,  several  kinematic  models,  and  three  steam  valves  presented 
by  Messrs.  Bailey  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Salford. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  the  important  subject  of  coal  mining, 
several  elaborate  modelsi  which  have  been  designed  and  constructed  during 
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the  vear.  are  now  pkoed  on  exhibition  iA  the  Mioivg  and  MetaUiniGftl 
Hall.  Ona  of  tfaeM  is  a  ghas  gedogicd  modd,  prepared  £ma  flaffca 
Bapplied  by  H.M.  QeolodaJ  Snnrey.  giviDg  a  repreeentati(#'  Qlt[  the 
Micnotitfan  coal  baiin.  iMa  type  of  modeiy  yAdck  is  pxobaUy  .jof^w 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  enables  the  student  W  fopn  a 
dearer  oonwplion  of  \kt  geological  stmctore  of  tike  basin  than  k  possible 
from  the  stwfy  oC  maps.  The  Lodumlly  Coal  and  Iron  Co^  Ltd, .  has 
presented  a  set  ol  selected  sp^dmens  of  rocks  from  tha  boceof  one  orlheir 
pits;  these  aio  exhibited  dong  with  a  detailed  odoored  drawing  of  the  boie. 
A  lai]ge  cod  pit  model  has  been  oonstructe^i  representing  the  soiface 
buildings,  pithead  frames,  shaft,  and  geolofficai  strata  passea  through;  the 
cages  and  pumping  apparatus  are  placed  in  the  shaft,  which  is  shown 
in  section.  A  smaller  model  of  a  somewhat  similar  cnaracter  exhibits 
another  standard  arrangement  of  pumps.  OiRing  to  ^le  necessarily  small 
scde  of  these  pit  models,  the  pump  details  could  not  be  represented,' and 
separate  medek  of  the  pumps  have  been  constructed  to  a  larger  aoale. 
These  have  been  sectioned  where  necessary  to  enable  the  student,  to  grasp 
the  constmctiond  details  and  the  mode  or  action  of  the  pomps.  Tbt^two 
principd  methods  ol  cod  winning,  known  in  Scotland  as  "  stoop  and  roon  " 
and  **Iong  wall,"  are  representea  by  models,  in  which  the  manner  of  sub- 
sidence of  the  overlying  stwtta  after  the  cod  and  props  have  been  removed 
is  dso  shown.  Various  methods  of  supporting  the  sides  and  roof  in  ood 
workings  are  now  indicated  in  detail  by  eignt  models,  including  three 
acquired  last  year.  A  complete  equipment  for  life  saving  Siod  other  work 
in  nunas  wan  purchased  from  the  Draegerwerk  Company^  Lubedc,  who  dSo 
presented  sererd  sets  of  similar  equipment  iUustratuiiff  the  faistfOricd 
derelopment  of  such  apparatus.  The  exhibit  (A  mine  ventUatiiup  fans  ifaiB 
been  eompleted  by  the  addition  of  a  Sirocco  fan,  jMresanted  .vf  Msssrs. 
Davidson  A  Cb.,  Belfast ;  the  fan  has  now  been  sectioned  and  placed  on 
exhibition.  A  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  die  manirfacture  oC  mild 
steel,  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  prodnct^  has  been  posseMted 
by  Messis.  D.  Cblville  &  Sons,  Ltd^  Motherwell 

'  In  the  School  Gallery  the  collection  of  dissected  and  named  bota^ciLl 
specimens  in  spirit  has  received  nnaieroiis  additions  dttisi^  the  year,  and 
in  the  Economic  Botanv  Odlery  the  similar  coUeetion  refenrmg  to  Forestty 
has  also  been  increasea. 

Alexakdbb  GA&ti  DBt. 
Keeper  of  the  Teohnologicd  department 


DONATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  IfiOa 

AbT  and  EtHSrOOBAraiOAL  DAPAKTHXirT. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Allan,  Wdlace  Street,  Ayr.*-Indian  sculptured  stone  cohuQna^ 

American  Museum  of  Natuid  History,  New  York.--Cast  of  Fiiipii9/» 
head. 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.,  Malleny,  Midlothian.— Itajlan 
medals.  y 

Miss  Christie,  Cowden,  Dollar.— Objects  from  Ka^unir,  LadfJb  Arid 
Borneo. 

Mr.  James  CrosS|  F.G.S..  Church  Street,  OsmberweO  Green,  Ix)n€bi:>ifi, 
S.K~-ColIection  of  pdseolitns  fiom  Milton  Sttett  and  Galley  fiilLJCQ^t. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  The  Presidebt  and  Couiiicil  of.— !:<culptuvea 
i^liefs  from  Deir-d-Bahari,  and  fragments  of  papvri  from  Oxyrhyncus. 

Misses  E.  and  C.  Gibson,  4  Greenhill  Park,  Edinburgh.— Silveif  medal, 
and  lady's  rouffe-case,  1800-1. 

Mr.  Robert  Glen,  North  Bank  Street^  Edinbuwh.— Old  ba,yonet    . 

Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie.— Chamber  organ  made  about  17tK). 

Mr.  F.  M.  Luker,  39  Maresfidd  Gardens,  Fitgohn's  Avenue,  l^onrTon^ 
N.W.— Cartoons  by  Albert  Moore. 
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ifr.  W.  Bae  Maedonald,  12  WeoteK  Coates  Avwut  SdiMbnvgh.— GoUec- 
Wcta  6fpo$tage  stamps,  . ; 

"  '  Dr.  HjTell  Macvicar,  v  ictoria  Hoapital,  tioyedale,  Caiia  Cokmy^-^^Iave  yake 
"ft^irfjBlaiityre,  Nyaaaland. 

.   Mts.  Milne^Mandalay .-^Buddhist  votiyd^fferi^ogs  and  amnlefc. 
'  -Mi»B  FateiBoiL  St,  Petersburg^— Eusaian  band-mangia  and  .whip. 
'    Profeteor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petri&  Ix)Qdon.--!E!Kyptian  antiqnitieo.      >  « 
' '  lir.  ^.  J.  Pfctngst,  44  CleTeland  Square,  Lonopsi,  W.r-Nanaa  atone^rare 

•M^:  J:  Kohertson,  64.  Cteorge  Squarp,  :^nbiirgb,r-ahjwpt  Anro^eadl  it6m 

'    Miss  Rimmer  6f  Dalawoodie,  Park  Hou^ei  t)umrri6s.->Bracekt  of  iloman 
,mo9ai(^.'  .        ,     ^ 

St.'Lotd8  Exhibition  (1904),  Royal  Commission  of.— -Bronze  medal. 
Mr.   Alexander   Stewart,   Osborne  Cottaige,  Brozbum^-Objects  from 
Bolivia. 

•    'Mr,  N.  C.  Tsnr.— Chinese  stJdier's  dress  worn  doriqg  the  Civil  War,  l«flO. 
^  m:T.  L:  Walker.  13  Crawford  Road,  Edmburgh.--Plan  of  CWctttfe, 


Mr.    Fredk.    G.  Adanuf,   f.E.&  60  Aahley  Gardens.  Victoria  Stroeit, 
LendMi^  S.W.— Ten  specimens  of  Diptera  from  the  New  f'oreat : 
'    Ml".  Alex.  Aiderson,  Pathhead  Pord,  Dalkeith.— Specimen  oC  JDdmitocKvHi 
(2KmfM)iip.  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  the  Hcrp^  MagaBEbi^. 

Mi*  J.  W.  AnderMn,  Vasetter,  Pair  Me*— Twelve  Birds  fcooi  ;Fa£  Me. 

lieuli  P.  M.'  Bailey,  Acting  Tirade  A^ent..  Qyantse*  Tibet^Two 
iHpecimeiis  df  Snake  {Tropid(m>tUi  haileyi)  jtrom  Tibet. ,. .  .    i      •  :^ 

i  MaftCtof  Qmrgb  B.  Barbour,^  4  Charlotte  S(juare,  Edinbm«k-»-;Tsifa 
specimens  of  Chdifer  latreiuit  and  ten  of  C^rtddum  my^consmi  l^^m 
C»iJ„;Rf^ 

I  JAv,  Bobert  Beaiitie,  i9  East  London  Street,  Edinburgh.— A  series  ^ 
specimens  oi  JSekinocyanmBpuiiUui, 

'  Mr.  Alex.  Bennett,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Shank  Garden,  Gorebridge.— Specimen 
of  Melohntha  vulgaris^  ^i^^t  ^^^  Amiston. 

Mr.. Was.  B^ny.  TayAeld.  Newport,  Fife.— Specimens  of  Greenshank 
iTota$^  caneMeenii^  Bar-tailed  Oodwit  (Ltmota  lapponioa\  and  male 
Shoveller    (Spatula    elweata)   from    Tentsmuir^;     specimen    of    Reeve 

EheUs  pw^Fno^ -killad.^kt -Mertmt^-'Resr-TsypOrt;  male  Pochard 
gula  ferina)  and  female  Tufted  Duck  (Fuligiua  cristata)  from  Morton 
:  five  Birds  shot  on  Morton  Loch  and  a  rartridge  (Perdix  dnerea) 
from  Tkyfield,  Newport;  Qreensbank  (TotantLs  canescens)  from  Tayfield, 
Newport 

Master  Eric  Black,  83  Merchistoii  Bark^  Edinburgh.— Five  eggs  of  the 
St.  Kilda  Wren  (Troalodytes  hirtensis)  from  St  Kilda. 

Mr.  James  E.  Black,  Nethercroft,  Peebles.— Specimen  of  CryptokifpnuB 
/niZQft«/£iMfrom  Newtonmore^  Invemsbs-shittB. 

'^  wfr-  E.  ff.  Bostoct  The  Scottish  Zoo,  Glasgow.— Specimens  of  Rhesus 
Monkey  (Mdcacus  rhenu)  and  Sooty  Mangabey  (Cercocebw  fulimnosw). 
.  Dr,  Herbert  T,  Bnryi  The  Clock  Houae,  Arundel  Street,  StraniLXdndon. 
—One  hundred  and  seventeen  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from  Cambaga, 
North  aol4  C^J^  West  Africa. 

Mr.' James  B.  Cairns,  58,  English  Street,  Carlisle. — Seven  living  speci- 
mens of'  the  Nattetgack  Toad  (j^t/'o  talamita)  (torn  Carlisle. 
,  M&.' Ar<dubaJ4  Oamobell,  24  InverMtii  Garaems,  Edinburgh.-TSpeciiifien 
iff  b^rless.  variety  ot  Domewtiic  Mouse.. 
Mr.  G.,  Oarmicnael,  7  London  Road,  Edinbut^*— Female  specimen  of 

•  Mr.  F.  Camithers,  64  Meigle  Street,  Galaehiels.— Specimen  of  Trout 
(Salmo /ario)  ynlth  partiaUy  swallowed  moose  projecting  from  the  mouth 
caught  in  the  t'^seway  Bum^  Cheviot  Hilia.  ' 

>fr,  fle^c,  Craig  Chrifttie,  ^  Sir  Wiliiam  Fraser's  Homes  Oolinton.-7 
l^pecimen  of  Actinolite  in  Amianthus,  frcun  GfeA  Lockay. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  dark,  57  WoBton  Pftrk,  Crouch  End,  N.— 1,S99  specimetid  of 
British  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  Royal  Scottish  MaBemn,  Edinburgh.^-Speeimen  of 
Clupea  sp.,  from  the  Pleistocene,  Norway ;  39S  specimenB  of  Inaecto  from^' 
Eur  Isle  ;  Nestling  Tawny  Owl  (Symium  cdueo)  and  young  of  Orey  Lag 
Qooee  (Anaer  anmrS  from  Assyiit,  Sutherland. 

Major  J.  Pace  Cfl^home^  The  School  House,  Broxburn.— Snecitneo  of 
GtenodMS  sp.,  and  one  uf  Mtmypoma  mdcroeephalunt  from  the  Uil  Shales, 
Broxburn. 

Mr.  Tom  Code,  28  Lothian  Street.  Edinburgh. -Specimen  of  Balian 
Wrasse  {Laln-ut  maculatus)  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Dr.  John  M.  Dalziel,  West  African  Medical  Staff,  Northern  Nigeria. — 
Specimen  of  Majcrodipteryx  macrodipUrui  from  Northern  Nigeria,  West 
Africa. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Davidson,  Bank  of  Scotland,  The  Mound,  Edinburgh. — Specimen 
of  Viper  (FdioLB  beru9), 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dawson,  14  Deanhaugh  Street,  Edinburgh.--8pecimeii  of  Paias 
Moth  (D%cra/n,vra  vinula)  from  Duddingston. 

Mr.  Walter  Draper,  Qovemment  Qardens,  Delta  Barrage,  Egypt.— Neat 
and  Eggs  of  a  species  of  Cittiooia  found  on  a  cotton  plant  near  Delta 
Barrage,  Egypt^  also  several  larvse  of  an  Losect  found  in  the  leaves  of  Water 
Melons  attacked  by  A{^is. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlop,  Kinnauld  Villas,  Currie.— Specimen  of  Cuckoo 
{Urodynoumis  taitiensut)  from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Eastman,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.S.A.— Plaster  Casts  of  the  symphysial  dentition  of  Campyioprum 
annectans  and  Campcdus  varioMig, 

Mrs.  James  G.  Ferrier.  2  Bnddbum  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Eleven  Birds' 
Skins  from  Natal^  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Andrew  Forrester,  W.S.,  Clarendon  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Specimen 
oi  PhyllodronUa  germanica  found  in  a  house  in  Edinburgh. 

Mir.  James  Eraser,  The  Roval  Scottish  Museum,  £dinburrii;--Two 
specimens  of  Insects  found  in  Edinburgh,  also  specimen  of  Pkylwdromie^ 
germanica  found  at  Qreyfriars,  EdinburuL 

Mr.  John  £.  Eraser,  Dores,  Inveme8S.~%pecimen  of  Aeamihooiwiu  ceddln 
from  Livemess. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Qarraway,  13  South  Charlotte  Street^  Edinbmrgh.— One  larva 
and  nine  adult  specimens  of  Timarcha  tenebneoia  from  Alticry,  Port 
William,  Wigtownshire. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gibson,  105  Cadogan  Gardens,  Sloane  Square,  London,  S.W. 
— ^Four  skins  of  the  "Burrowing  Woodpecker"  or  ^Common  Miner," 
(GeosUta  cunienlaria)  from  General  Lavaile,  Argentine  Republic* 

Mr.  George  Gird  wood,  Bellevue,  Dumbarton.— Male  specimen  of  Western 
Asiatic  Skylark  (Alauda  arvenns  cinerea)  captured  at  the  Flannan  Islaoda 
Lighthouse. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Charleton,  Montrosa-— Mounted  specimen  of  male 
Alpine  Ibex  (Capra  ibex)  from  Bonneval,  Savoy. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Graham,  Holmwood,  Langholm,  N.B.— Specimen  of  Sirez 
gigas  from  Holmwood,  Langholm ;  also  bifid  specimen  of  Earthworm 
li/umhricua  sp.). 

Mr.  W.  Anstruther  Gray,  M.P.,  Kilmany,  Fife.— Two  chicks  of  the  Cape 
Barren  Goose  (Cereopsis  novcB-hollanduB). 

Mr.  Symington  Grieve,  11  Lauder  Road,  Edinburgh. — Skin  of  Sisserou 
Parrot  ( Chrysotis  avgusfA. ),  two  Batts  and  one  larva  and  two  adoha  of  a 
Passalid  Beetle,  all  from  Dominica,  B.W.  Indies. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Halbert,  Dublin  Museum,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin,*— Five 
specimens  of  Irish  Diptera  collected  by  CoL  Yerbnry. 

Miss  D.  Hamilton,  Skene  House,  Skene,  Aberdeenshire. — Melanic  Variety 
of  Rabbit  (Lepus  cunictdv^s)  from  Skene.  Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  63  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh.— Chick  of 
Sheld  Duck  (Tadoma  comuta)  from  Loch  Leven. 

Mr.  George  Henderson,  Upper  Keith.  East  Lothian.— iSpecimen  of  Quail 
(Cotumtx  communU)  shot  at  Whitburgn. 
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Sir  Archibald  Buchan-Hepbum,  Bart.,Smeaton  Hepburn,  Prestoakirk. — 
Skeleton  of  male  Red  Deer  {Cenms  elaphua)  and  six  bones  of  the  Urua 
(Soa>  primigenius)  found  in  oxeavating  Tor  the  enlargement  of  a  lake  at 
SmeatoD  Hepburn,  East  Lothian. 

•The  Ri^hl  Hon.  Lord  Hiudlip,  Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester^ — Specimen  of 
Giraffe  (fitrafa  ccumelopardaltsrothM/Uldt)  from  the  Quashengeanu  Plateau 
BritiflhlBBfttAfrieft. 

Mr.  W.  Ingles,  Quality  Street,  North  Berwick.— -Specimen  of  Little 
Oull  {Larm  minutus)  from  North  Berwick. 

Mi^or-Qeneral  Alex.  A  A.  Kinloch,  Spiggie,  Dunrossness,  Shetland.— 
Bones  of  the  flipper  of  the  Humpback  Whale  {Megaptera  nodosa)  from 
Shetland. 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  M.RO.U.,  12  Qrosvenor  Crescent,  Edin- 
burgh.—^kins  of  sixteen  Mammals  and  seventy-seven  Birds,  chiefly 
Scottish  :  also  fift^-flve  Eggs  of  Scottish  Birds. 

Mr.  Cnarles  Kirk,  156  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. — Young  specimens 
in  the  ftesh  of  Olive  Baboon  (Papio  olwaceus )  and  Chacma  Baboon  (Papio 
porcarius\ 

Mr.  Ajetxander  Laang.  Alnwick  Hill,  Edinburgh.— Si)eeimen  of  Red 
Throated  Diver  {Colymhus  septentrioncuis)  from  Alnwick  Hill  Reservoir, 
Edinbui^. 

Mrs.  Laurie,  94  Osborne  Place.  Aberdeen. — Specimen  of  Madrepore 
(Mctdrepora  sp.)  from  Belize,  Britisn  Honduras. 

R3V.  John  Lindsay,  M.A.,  U.F.  Manse,  Bathgate.->A  collection  of  In- 
sects, principally  Lepidoptera,  from  British  Guiana^  comprising  112 
specimens. 

Mrs.  Lumb,  34  Dalkeith  Road,  Edinburgh. — Melanic  variety  of  Mus 
deoumkanui^  L 

Miss  Lumsden,  Eden  Valley  House,  Freuchie,  Fife. — ^Ninety-eight  speci- 
mens  of  Insects  from  British  Guiana. 

Dr.  R.  Stewart  MacDougall,  13  Archibald  Place,  Edinbuigh.— Several 
speeimenB  of  Megastigm/w  sperowtrophw  from  seeds  of  the  Douglas  Fir, 
from  Aberdeenshire ;  also  larva  and  empty  puparium  of  Thereva  sp. 

Consul  P.  J.  C.  McGregor,  British  Consulate,  Sarajevo,  Bosnia. — Twenty* 
two  Birds'  Skins  chiefly  from  Bulgaria ;  also  fourteen  Birds'  Skins  from 
Bosnia. 

Mr,  Ney  Mcintosh,  Suleskerry  Lighthouse,  Stromneas,  Orkney. — 
Specimen  of  Teal  {Nettion  cfeoea)  from  Suleskerry,  Orkney. 

Mr.  Wm.  MacLennan,  Grainbauk,  Kirkwall,  Orkney. — Three  specimens 
of  Black  Rat  (Afvs  raUus)  from  South  Ronaldshay. 

Mr.  J.  Mactaggart  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.— Twenty- 
seven  specimens  of  Coleoptera  and  one  Hymenopteron  from  Stromness  * 
thirty-six  Insects  from  Zeidab,  Sudan  :  and  three  Minerals  from  Blackfora 
HilL 

Mr.  J.  R.  Malloch,  10  Dillichip  Terrace,  Bonhill,  DumbartoQshire. — ^Ten 
specimens  of  Diptera  from  the  Clyde  district ;  also  six  Hymenoptera  from 
Norfolk. 

Mrs.  XiCslie  Milne,  c/o  Mrs.  Davenjwrt,  Fort  Dufferin,  Mandalay, 
Burma. — A  collection  of  Birds,  Insects,  and  other  zoological  specimens 
from  Sephu,  Upper  Burma. 

Mr.  David  Mitchell,  33  Comely  Bank  Place,  EdinburgL—Three  plain 
Wue  Eggs  of  the  Black-Headed  Gull  (Lartis  ridibundu^)  from  Hare  Moss, 
Selkirkshire. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  36  Promenade,  Portobello.— Specimens  of  Grey 
ThsiJiBxapQ(Phalaropus/tUica/n7is)  and  Fjoxed  Grebe  {PoaidpeB  mgricollis) 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  also  young  Puffin  {Fratercula  arctica)  and  young 
Mallard  (Anas  boacaa). 

Rev.  Frank  Oldrieve,  B.M.S.,  Wathen,  Thysville,  Congo  State.— A  col* 
lection  of  Insects  from  Wathen,  Thysville,  Congo  State,  captured  between 
October,  1905  and  March,  1906,  and  comprising  281  specimena. 

Mf .  W.  F^tteraoD,  County  Hotel,  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh.— Two 
scales  and  two  pharyngeal  dentigeroua  bones  of  the  Julahseer  (Batius  tor} 
f ^m  the  Bramaputra  River. 

'Messrs.  A.  K.  Pontifex,  147,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  and 
B^^bert  Sticht^   Manager,   Mt.  Lyell   Railway  Co.,   Ltd.,  Queenstown, 
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Tajsioania.— A  fine  specimen  of  Bornite  and  one  of  Chaloopyrit^  from  Mt. 
Lyell  Mines,  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Poiritt,  F.E.S.,  Edgerton,  Hud der afield.— .A  cofleotion  of 
British  Insects,  principally  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptera  and  Trichopteraj  and 
comprising  241  specimens. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Reid,  20  Jordan  Lane,  Edinburgh.— Two  specimens  of  Cham- 
eleon {ChanKfleon  sp.). 

Miss  Rimmer,  Park  House,  D umfries. —A  collection  of  Shells  of  Mollusca, 
chiefly  British,  comprising  5,627  specimens. 

Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  Kinffsbarns,  Fife.— Fine  specimen  of  the  Velvet  Crab 
{Portuntu  rmber)  from  ^ingsbarns,  Fife. 

Mr.  Le^Cis  B.  Kobb,  67  East  North  Street,  Aberdeen.— Melanic  speci- 
men of  the  House  Mouse  (Mtu  mmcultt^  from  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  K  Robinson,  24  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh.— Mounted  specimen  of 
Wild  Cat  {Fdis  caius)  from  Achnacarry,  West  Inverness-shire. 

Dr.  A  F.  Roea,  28,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh.— Ten  specimens  of  Butter 
flies  from  Albarracin,  Central  Spain. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park,  Herts.- 174  Birds' 
Skins  and  five  Nests  with  Ekgs,  from  various  parts  of  the  world  :  also 
specimen,  ^nted  in  natural  CQloaz%  of  the  Amber  Fish  {Sertola  IcUandt) 
from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Russell,  Soulseat,  Castle  Kennedy,  N.B. — Specimen  of  Mal- 
lard (Atuu  boscas)  in  eclipse  pluma^  from  Soulseat^  Castle  Kennedy,  N.B. 
The  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  per  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Bruce, 
burgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh.— Two  specimens  of    Glyptonoins  antatxfica 
from  Scotia  Bay,  Laurie  I.,  South  Orkneys. 

Mr,  Robert  Service,  Maxwelltown,  Dumf ries.- Specimen  of  J/an^w 
religiosa  imported  with  a  box  of  fruit  from  France.  . 

Professor  C.  S*  Sherrington,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  The  University,  Liverpool.— 
Specimen  of  Orang  XJtan  (Simta  satyruA 

.    Mr.  H.  D.  Simpson,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.— Chick  of  Sheld-Duck 
(Tadoma  comuta)  from  Gullane. 

Dr.  Longfield  Smith,  Qovemment  Laboratory,  Barbados,  W.  Indies — 
Fiftv-four  Insects  from  Barbados,  West  Indies. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  46  Marchmont  Road,  EdinburgL— Three  larvte  of 
a  Buprestid  Beetle  found  in  a  log  of  pitch  pine  from  North  America ;  also 
specimen  of  a  Dipterous  larva  found  m  a  sunilar  piece  of  the  same  wood. — 
The  South  of  Scotland  Entomological  Society,  per  Mr.  John  ClappertoD, 
23  Albert  Place,  Galaahiels.— Specimen  of  Silver- striped  Hawk-M)otn 
{Chcerocampa  ceUrio)  taken  at  Galashiels  in  October^  1906. 

Mr.  George  Stout,  Busta,  Fair  Isle.— Thirty-eight  specimens  of  B^ds 
from  Fair  Isle. 

Mr.  Jerome  Stout  Postmaster,  Fair  IsK— Specimen  of  young  Eader 
Duck  {Somaierta  mollissima)  from  Fair  Me. 

Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson,  C.B.,  University  College,  Dundee.— Skull 
of  young  Alaskan  Fur-Seal  {Callorhmus  urnnus)  from  St.  "Paul  I.,  Priby* 
loff  Is. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  The  Bush,  Colinton.— Specimen  of  Pdy- 
vtenis  9«negaltu  from  West  Africa ;  also  one  of  Lemdotw  mantelU  from  the 
Wealden,  and  five  specimens  of  PhUlipsia  eichwaldi. 

Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Troup,  c/o  Mr.  H.  M.  Vickers,  21  Man;hmont,  fipad, 
Edinburgh.^Specimen  of  NvcUriJbia  hermanni  takeai  off  a.Bat  from  WookiOf 
Hole,  Somerset ;  twenty-eignt  specimens  of  larvae  of  British  Colpptera  and 
Diptera  from  Wells,  Somerset ;  larva  of  the  Commou  Tiger  Beetle 
(Cteindda  campeftris)  from  the  Lomond  Hills,  Fife  an^  specimeQ.  of 
VuduloXed  GreissT ATTakeQt(MelopnttaciMtmdulatus), 

Sir  William  Turner,  K.C.B.,  The  Umveraity,  £dinbui#i.-^SpecilAen 
ol  FeTteUa  baicMopUra  parasitic  on  a  Finn«r  Whale  {SaMnopit^ra 
mtuctdus). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Yickera,  21  Marchmont  Road,  Edinbnrgh.'-^Bpecimeii  of 
Black-headed  Gull  {Laatis  ridibwndusj  from  Cramond ;  also  j^pa  of 
Cnrabus  nemoralu  from  Blackford  HiU. 

Mr.  J.  Rowland  Ward  167  Piccadilly,  London.— Male  Hybrid  between 
Mongolian  Pheasant  (Phananui  monaciunu)  and  Common  Pheasai^t 
(PhaiiawM  eolchieus)  from  Necton  Hall,  Norfolk ;  aLso  Bones  of  the  Fott 
lirnhf  of  a  Lion  {FttU  Uo), 
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'Rev.   James  Waterston,   B.D..   B.Sc.,    9    Woodburn  Terrace,    Edin- 
burgh,— Ten  Motha  from  St.  Kilaa ;  also  specimen  of  Tripkasna  iantkiita 
roto  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Walter  Weech^,  125  BidJulph  Mansions,  Elgin  Avenue,  London, 
W.--Male  and  female  specimens  of  Thorbia  ignota  from  Hampstead. 

Mr;  Moncrieff  White,  2  Dalhousie  Terrace,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of 
Panohhra  fwvea  imported  with  bananas  from  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Oliver  H.  Wild,  Edinburgh  Univeraity  Union,  Edinburgh,— 
Specimen  of  Green  Woodpecker  {GtdnvA  viridu)  from  Prestbury, 
Cheltenham. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Wilmot^  28  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh.— Two  living  speci- 
mens of  Pike  {Ebox  Ittcius)  from  Kinghom. 

,  Mr.  James  Wright,  Junr.,  36  Douglas  Street,  Kirkcaldy.— Horn  of  Red 
Deer  (Cervu$  elaphu$)  from  a  deposit  of  blown  sand  at  Pettycur,  King- 
horn,  Fife. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wright.  Junr.,  24  W.  Preston  Street,  Edinburgh,— Several 
living  specimens  of  the  Lamprey  (Petromyzonjluviattli$). 


TSCHKOLOOICUX  Dkpabtment. 


Messrs  Anderson,  Boyes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wishaw. — Specimen  of  leather 
laced  twin  cable. 

Messrs.  R.  Anderson,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kelvin  Leather  Works,  Glasgow. 
— Four  samples  of  beltixig. 

Mesrtrs.'W.  H.  Bailey  <k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albion  Works,  Salford.— Three  steam 
valves. 
'  Messrs.  The  Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax.— Four  photographs 

'  Mdasrs.  The  Carborundum   Co.,  29  Clifton   Street,  London,    B.C.— 
Specimen  of  carborundum. 

Messrs.  David  Carlaw  &  Sons.,  11  Pinnieston  Street,  Glasgow.— 
Specimens  of  blades  for  Parsons  turbines. 

Messrs.  David  Colville  <fe  Sons,  Ltd.,  Motherwell.  —  209  specimens 
illustratingthe  manufacture  of  iron  and  steeL 

Messrs.  The  Consolidated  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canonbury,  London,  N.— 
Bolt^  fitted  with  Sperling's  lock-nut 

Messrs.  The  Darlington  Forge  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darlington.— Photograph  of 
cast  steel  stem  frame  and  shaft  brackets  for  new  Cunarder. 
"Messrs.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sirocco  Engineering  Works,  Belfast. — 
Sirocco  fan. 

•  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Greenhead,  Glasgow.— Ten  samples  of  Balata 
belting. 

Messrs.  The  Draegerwerk  Co.,  Lubeck — ^Five  sets  of  early  forms  of  life- 
saving  apparatus  for  mines. 

Mr.  Walter  Draper,  Government  Gardens,  Delta  Barrage,  Egypt— 
Specimen  of  boll  of  Egyptian  cotton, 

*  Messfjs.  '*  Fortuna  "  Actien  f iir  Braunkohlen  Bergbau  und  Briketfabri- 
Jamtetiy  Horren,  Germany. — Photograph  showing  brown  ooal  workings. 

Messrs.  The  Hele-Shaw  Patent  Clutch  Co.,  Ltd.,  36  Chatham  Street, 
Livet^po6!.— Hele-Shaw  friction  clutch. 

Mr.  Jottn  Hind,  Junr.,  Ulster  Oiambers,  Belfast— Piston^  fitted  witli 
Rowan's  spring  ^^' 

Messrs.  LewiB  &  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Cardiff.— Sit  samples  of  beltmg. 

The  Locbffelly  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Locbg^y.— Twenty-nix  speci* 
mens  from  the  Minto  pit  bore. 

Miss  McNab,  3  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh.— Two  albums  containing 
48  water-colour  drawings  of  plants  from  nature. 

The  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Derby.— Section  of  standard  sleeper  with  two 
fish  plates. 

Miss  Muckle,  5  George  Square,  Edinburgh. — Collection  of  forty-three 
African  fruits. 
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Mr.  A.  R.  ^luir,  Manager,  BowhiU  OoUieiy,  Fife.— Six  pfaolk>gtuplii  of 
Uoderground  pit  workings. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Parsons  and  Co.,  Heaton  Works,  Neweaatle.— Two  |^i<4o-* 
graphs  of  a  Parsons  turbo-generator. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pierce,  10  St.  Ronan's  Terrace,  fidinborgh.—Pkotomicro* 
graphic  objective. 

Messrs.  F.  Reddaway  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pendleton,  Manoheeter.— Six  samples 
of  "camel-hsir"  belting. 

Messrs.  F.  Ritclier  and  Co.,  16  Ix>mbard  Street,  Newcastle.— Wolf- 
naphtha  safety  lamp. 

Messrs.  S^utton  and  Sons,  Beading.-<!ollection  of  useful  and  useless 
grasses,  etc. 

Messrs.  The  Union  German  Railway  Administration,  Munich.— Two 
photographs  of  reproduction  of  *'  Puffing  Rilly  "  locomotive. 

Messrs.  The  Vulcan  Foundry,  Ltd.,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire.—. 
Photograph  of  Compound  express  passenger  locomotive. 

Mr.  Jonn  Wilson,  Joiner,  Niddrie  Mill,  Midlothian.-<nay  ironstone  ball 
covered  with  calcite. 


SCOTHBH  MiNKSAL  COLLBCTION. 

Mr.  James  Wright,  Jun.,  Leslie,  Fife.— Specimens  of  Mareasite  and 
Calcita 
Mr.  John  G.  Duncan,— Vivianite  from  Queen's  Park,  Ediabuigh. 


LiBRABT. 

Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics,  Paris. — Notices  sur  les  Forts  de  Cslaiael 
de  Boulogne. 

D^partement  de  TLit^rieur,  Brussels.— Notes  Analytiques  sur  les  Collec- 
tions Ethnographiques  du  Mus^  du  Congo,  Tome  [.,  Fase.  S. 

India  Office.— Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  VII.;  Pal«ontolQgiya 
Indica,  Series  XV.,  VoL  V.,  Memoir  1 ;  Fauna  of  British  India,  Rhynchota, 
Vol.  III.,  Coleoptera,  Vol.  I. 

Government  of  Burma.— Report  on  Archieulogical  Work  in  Burma  for 
the  year  1905-6. 

Govemmeot  of  the  North-Weat  Province  and  Baluchistan.— Ardue- 
ological  Survey  Work  durine  the  fifteen  months  ending  3l8t  March,  1905. 

Government  of  the  United  Provinces  and  l*ui\jab.— Progress  Report  of 
the  Archaeological  Surveyor  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1906,  with 
Photographs  and  Drawings  for  same ;  Ilenort  of  the  Archieologicai  Survey 
Northern  Circle  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1906. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Calcutta.— Agricultural  Led{^« 
1905,  Parts  3  to  7,  and  1906,  Parts  1  and  2  ;  R^)ort  of  the  Archa:ologicai 
Survey  of  India  for  the  vears  1903-04  and  1904-05,  Part  L  ;  Muhawmarktfi 
Architecture  of  Ahmadabad,  by  James  Bur|;ess,  Part  2. 

Madras  Government  Museum.— Report  for  the  year  1905-06;  Bulletin, 
Vol.  v..  No.  2,  Anthropology ;  Thurston's  Ethnographic  Notes  on  Southern 
India. 

Bengal  Book  Secretariat  Depot,  Calcutta.— Bell's  Manual  of  Colloquial 
Tibetan. 

Government  of  Canada.— Report  of  the  Surveyor*  General  of  Domiaioa 
Lands  for  the  year  ending  30th  Jime,  1905. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.— Reports  of  the  Survey  for  1901  and 
1902-03,  and  Maps  to  accompany  the  same. 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.— Catalogue  of  English  Porcelain^  by  R. 
L.  Hobson ;  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land: Specimens  of  Line  Engraving  hy  German  Masters,  1740-1910: 
Catalogue  of  liie  Madreporarian  Corals,  Vol.  V. ;  Synonymic  Catalogue  of 
Homoptera,  Part  I^by  W.  L.  Distant :  Descriptive  Catalogue  ol  Terlwy 
Vertebrata  of  the  Fayiim,  Egypt,  by  C.  W.  Andrews ;  Catalogue  of  Fossil 
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Bfki^  of  tJie  Oloflsopteris  Flora,  by  K  A.  Newell  Arber ;  Ouide  to  the 
Reptilia  and  Amphibia ;  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  of 
GeAtml  and  Weabem  £urop«. 

Board  of  Education.  -  Report  for  year  1908-04  ;  Report  on  Museums,  <bc . 
for  1904 ;  Reports  of  University  CoUeses  for  1905 ;  Grants  paid  to  School 
Boards,  1901-02  to  1903-04:  List  of  Schools,  1901-02 ;  Statistics  of  Public 
Elemeatiuy  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  1901-2  :  Statistics  of  Public 
Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1904-5-6;  Syllabuses  and  Lists  of 
AMxiratus  applicable  to  Schools  and  Glasses  other  than  Elementary :  List 
of  Students  rewarded  in  National  Competition,  1903 ;  Catalogue  of  Prints 
in  tSie  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Part  U. ;  List  of  Samfders  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  BushelFs  Chinese  Art,  VoL  IL 

Scotch  Education  Department^Report  oL  the  Committee  fA  Council  on 
Education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1905-6 ;  Reports  by  Dr.  Struthers  on 
Secondary  Edncation  (Scotland)  in  1905  and  1906  ;  Return  of  Expenditure 
from  Grant  for  Public  Education  in  Scotland,  1905 ;  List  of  School  Boards, 
elic^  1906  \  List  of  Classes  under  the  Continuation  Code,  1906 ;  Code  of 
Regulations  for  Day  Schools,  1906  ;  Code  of  Regulations  for  Continuation 
Classes,  1906:  Reflfulations  for  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and 
Certification,  of  Teachers  for  various  grades  of  Schools ;  Regulations  and 
Syllabus  for  Examination  for  Teachers  Certificates,  1907 ;  Abstract  of  Forms, 
List  of  Circulars,  etc. ;  a  volumes  of  the  Accounts  of  the  City  of  Paris  -  7 
volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  D^partement  de  la  Seine. 

Board  of  Agrieultm^  and  Fisheries. — ^Agricultural  Statistics,  1905. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  TechnioU  Instruction  (Fisheries  Brandi 
for  Ireland).— ^ientific  Investigations,  Nos.  L,  Part  6,11.,  III.,  IV.,  Part 
8,  V.  and  VIL 

Dublin  Science  and  Art  Museum. — List  of  Books  useful  to  Art  Students 
in  the  National  Libwy ;  General  Guide  to  the  Art  Collect^tins,  4  parts  ; 
Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Irish  Antiquities,  2  parts. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.— Economic  Proceemngs,  VoL  I.,  Parts  7,  8; 
Sdeotific  Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  XL,  Parts  6  to  12 ;  Scientific 
Transactions,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Meteorological  Office^  London.— Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Council 
for  years  ending  dlst  Mlarch,  1905  and  1906  ;  Hourly  Readings,  1903  and 
UOi  ;  Meteorological  Observations  at  Stations  of  the  Second  Order,  1901 ; 
Report  on  the  Beaufort  Scale  of  Wind  Force;  Shaw  and  Lampfert's  Life 
History  of  Surface  Air  Currents. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W.— Report  for  the  year  M04-5  : 
Memoir  IV.,  Part  9 ;  Records,  Vol  IV.,  No.  3 ;  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3. 

Albany  Museum,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa.-— Records,  Vol.  1,  Part  6. 

Natal  Government  Museum,  Pietermaritzburg. — Report  for  1904  :  Annals, 
Part  1. 

Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. — 
Qe(^graphy  of  New  Zealand. 

Instituto  Geol6gico  de  Mexico.— Boletin,  No.  20 ;  Parergones,  Tomo  I., 
Nos.  9  and  10. 

H.M.  Commissioners  to  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  1904.— Report  of  the 
Commissioners;  The  British  Section. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.— Report  for  the  year  ending 
Slst  March,  1906. 

PhilHpB  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  United  States.— Bulletin,  N(«.  1  and  2. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnolow^.— Report  for  the  year  1901-02  ;  24  Papers 
tmnslated  from  tiie  German  on  Mexican  and  Central  American  Antiquities, 
etc. ;  Haida  Texts  and  Myths,  Skidegate  Dialect ;  Antiquities  of  the  Jemez 
Plateau,  New  Mexico,  by  E.  L.  Hewett. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.— Bulletin,  Vol.  24  ;  Report  for  1904. 

United  States  Fish  Commission.— Bulletin  for  1903.  Part  III. 

Library  of  Congress.— Report  of  the  librarian  for  tne  year  1904-05. 

United  States  National  Museum.— Proceedings,  Vols.  28  and  29 ;  Bulletin, 
Nob.  64  and  56  ;  Reports  for  the  years  1904  to  1906 ;  Contributions  from 
tiie  U.S.  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  X.,  Parts  1  and  2,  and  Vol.  XL 

Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Report  for  the  year  1903-04 ;  Index  to 
Qeneitt  and  Sx>ecies  of  Foraminifera,  Part  I.;  Miscellaneous  Collections. 
Nos.  1585  and  1652.  ^ 
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Field  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.A.— 13  publieatioiu  of  the 
Museum. ' 

Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  BrooUyn, 
U.S.A.— Science  Bulletin,  Vol  L,  Nos.  7,  8,  9;  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Monographs,  VI.;  Report  for  1906. 

Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum,  Cologne.  —  Fiihrer  durch  das  Banten- 
strauch-Joest-Museum  der  Stadt  Coin. 

The  Principal  of  the  University  of  London.—Calendar  of  the  Uniyeirity 
for  the  vear  1906-07.    3  vols. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9  Conduit  Street,  London. — 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  1906 :  Kalendar,  1906-07. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  CIud,  17  Savile  Row,  London. — Catalog^ue  of 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Sketches  by  C.  W.  Furse,  A.R.A.;  Exhibition 
of  Early  German  Art. 

Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.  4  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London. 
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